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TO  OUR  HEADERS. 


The  half-yearly  Volume  of  the  Journal,  to  which  the  accompanying  Index  refers,  closes  with  brilliant  sunshine 
and  amidst  the  Rose  season  of  1889. 

Very  fleeting  must  the  Roses  be  under  the  exhausting  weather  influences;  but  the  Journal,  deep  rooted  and 
well  supported,  goes  on  its  way  unobstructed  by  the  changes  which  affect  the  Roses  and  various  other  flowers 
and  crops,  to  the  culture  of  which  its  pages  are  devoted. 


During  no  period  of  its  now  long  career  has  a  greater  and  deeper  interest  been  manifested  in  gardening. 
Every  branch  has  devoted  adherents,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  present  their  work — to  scatter  widely  the 
seed  that  is  sown  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


That  the  information  imparted  and  disseminated  is  serviceable  and  appreciated  we  have  abundant 
testimony.  One  of  the  great  gardeners  of  the  kingdom,  who  has  of  late  visited  many  of  the  best  gardens, 
writes : — “  I  made  a  point  of  discussing  the  gardening  papers,  and  without  desiring  in  the  least  to  do  otherwise 
than  accord  just  credit  to  all  who  are  well  and  worthily  engaged  in  the  literature  of  horticulture,  I  am  bound 
to  say  the  Journal  more  than  holds  its  own  as  a  substantial  and  reliable  organ  of  instruction.” 


Another,  who,  we  hope,  will  be  a  “great  gardener”  some  day  after  his  good  beginning,  modestly  remarks: — 

“  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  only  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  deeply  regret 
I  was  not  aware  of  its  high  standard  of  excellence  before.  I  have  come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  faithful  friend  and 
adviser.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  admit  there  are  many  things  I  do  not  know.  Though  I  am  constantly  receiving 
praise  for  my  productions  in  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  yet  those  who  admire  them  little  think  how  much  I  feel 
the  need  of  more  light  and  more  knowledge,  and  this  I  am  gaining  a  little  at  a  time  by  the  help  of  your  Journal,  for 
which  I  send  you  my  hearty  thanks.” 


IVe  intend  that  there  shall  be  no  falling-off  from  the  “standard”  attained:  no  effort  lacking  to  obtain  the 
“light”  which  many  are  seeking;  and  we  know  that  what  is  wanted  will  be  forthcoming,  for  we  are  happy  in  having 
with  us  those  friends  who  have  instructed  in  the  past,  with  a  rising  generation  of  promising  coadjutors,  who  in  their 
commendable  endeavours  to  convey  information  find  that  by  the  same  act  they  themselves  gain  knowledge;  and  this 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  important  element  in  their  future  career. 

To  gardeners  and  amateurs,  old  and  young,  our  obligations  are.  recorded  for  their  appreciated  efforts  in 
making  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  what  it  is  to-day — an  acceptable  medium  of  intercommunicat  on  in  the  wide  and 
delightful  world  of  gardening. 
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ABUTILONS  GRAFTED,  359 
Acacia  lophantha,  1.9 
Achim*  n*s,  139 
Acton  conservatory  case,  152 
Adlan  turn  cnneatum,  1 .0  ; 

farleyense  in  winter, 118 
Ageratums,  propagat  ng.294 
Allotments,  garden  (Mr.  J. 
Wright’s  paper),  413,  435.  4:4, 
472,  492,516 
Alpines  on  walls,  39  2 
Alstrcemerias,  52 
Alternanfheras,  365 
Amaryllises,  54:  potting,  51; 
culture,  1H4;  Tarentian,  2-  0  ; 
John  Kuskin,  Acqui-ition,217; 
at  Chelsea,  24 1 
Amasonln  punioea,  529 
Ammonia  in  liquid  manure, 
272 

Anach*ris  alslnastrum,  418 
Anemone  blanda,  189,  257 
Anglia,  in  East,  133;  Jp'Wich, 
143 

Anthurium  Andreanum,  160 
Ants,  destroying,  449 
Aphis,  wooily,  67 
Apple,  Bodenham,  48;  Prince 
Alfred,  495 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Tomatoes 
for  market,  19 

Apple  stocks,  relative  precocity 
of,  257 

Apple  tree,  pruning,  18 
Apricots,  ltO  ;  out  of  doors,  344 
Aralias  tor  d-  coration,  144 
Araucarias,  coning,  1.2;  coner, 
183 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem,  233; 
Globe,  205 

Asparagus  28 i;  beds,  53;  forcing, 
55;  transplanting  at  mid- 
Mimmer,  5<;  tenuiss'muv, 
177;  growing,  249  ;  planting, 
267  ;  raising  and  planting, 
£24;  plumotus  propagating, 
468 

Aspidistras,  culture  cf,  144 
Asteis  in  pots,  119 
Auriculas,  101  ;  growers,  visit? 
to,  45  ;  Northern  notes  on  59  ; 
notes  on  and  culture  of,  167  ; 
notes  on,  old  and  and  new 
varieties,  198;  norts  on  tu'- 
ture,  212 ;  notes  on,  122  ;  and 
their  pests,  230 ;  notes  on, how 
to  get  a  collection,  150;  woolly 
aphis  on,  257  ;  notes  on,  their 
peculiarities,  2D2  ;  at  S  ough, 
317;  in  1880,  330  ;  Horner’s 
MeJanie,35l ;  at  the  .National 
Society’s  Southern  Show, 351 ; 
at  Pitcairlie,  317;  culture  of, 
<77;  180  years  ago, 393;  Scot¬ 
tish  show  of,  4  4:  tall,  pot¬ 
ting.  4<  8;  notes,  412;  the  late 
Mr.  Woodhead’s  ser  rflin  s,41*> 
Auricula  Society  (National) 
Southern  Show.  342 
Auricula  National  (Northern) 
Show.  363 

Auricula  Show  at  Rochdale, 
384 

Australian  Irrigation  Colonies, 
9 

Autumn  berries  and  foliage,  10 
Azaleas  386;  losing  ther  foli¬ 
age,  66;  unsatisfactory,  4-8; 
in  summer,  4J7 


BALSAMS,  181 
Basket,  a  prize.  10 
Bath  and  West  of  England 
Show  at  Exeter,  48  ) 

Bath  Floral  Fe;e,  337 

Batn  8  how,  26 1 

Bath  Spring  Show,  425 

Beaus,  Kidney  and  Runner,  63; 

early  Kidney,  166 
Be*  s— ad  vice  for  the  season.  17; 
Is  beekeeping  profitable? 
apiarian  societies,  18  ;  size  of 
hives,  S3  ;  in  w  uter,  34 ; 
winter  work,  54;  Hallamsbire 
and  other  glass  surer?,  77  : 
prize  schedule  for  the  Royal 
Show,  78;  bees  in  winter.  95 ; 
practical  hints,  1  7;  wasps 
and  bees,  118;  driving,  127; 
schedules,  139;  glass  >ect  on, 
state  of  hive-s  100 ;  the  age 
of  bees,  stieugth  of  hives. 


INDEX. 

- + - 


Bees,  continued 
flow  to  hive  bees,  161 ;  hive 
carrier,  162 ;  glass  sections, 
162;  notes  on,  sections  or 
supers,  wintering,  damp  in 
double  cased  hives,  woik  for 
February,  1  *2 ;  bee-keeping  in 
Ireland,  182  ;  Hallamshire 
gla«s sections,  183;  recipe  for 
feeding,  book  ou  bees,  185 : 
early  work,  205 ;  a  chapter 
for  beginners,  223 ;  feeding, 
nuclei.  225  ;  flavour  in  honey, 
226  ;  ornamental  designs  in 
honeycomb,  226  ;  history  of 
a  hive,  245  ;  artificial  pollen, 
243;  storing  honey,  pressing, 
mead,  feeding,  265  ;  hints  for 
beginners,  285  ;  securing  dry¬ 
ness,  swarms,  natural  swarm¬ 
ing,  285  ;  wintering,  feeding, 
305  ;  preparing  for  the  Hea¬ 
ther,  damp  in  hives,  306  ;  f  r 
pleasure  and  profit, 325  ;  pack¬ 
ing  honeycomb,  326  ;  comb 
building,  supering,  young 
queens, 345, 468;  deposition  of 
old  queens,  346:  market  for 
honey,  365;  useful  hints  to 
bee-keepers, 387 ;  death  of  the 
Rev.  G.  Raynor,  388 ;  effect 
of  winter,  406;  liybernating, 
dysenterv,  407,  44->;  notes  on, 
427,487,  527;  disastrous year s  ; 
wintering,  427,  447  ;  spring 
management,  467  ;  what 
makes  bees  dwindle,  487; 
swarming,  488 ;  doubling 
hives,  507;  backward  state  of 
hives,  supering,  re-queem'ng, 
508  ;  young  queen*,  spring 
dwindling,  527;  Windsor  prize 
awards,  528 

Beddine  plants,  preparing  and 
planting,  405;  out,  446 
Begonias,  64 ;  tuberous, sowing, 
115;  Tuberous,  214;  Glnire 
de  Sceaux,  249  ;  useiul,  277  ; 
l'u  liess  of  Trek  and  Stan- 
stead  Gem,  397;  Rose  Burl, 
464;  Mrs.  Cbamt  erlain,  477  ; 
planting  tubercus.492 
Belgium,  commeicial  horticul¬ 
ture  in,  67 

Beivoir,  spring  gardening  at, 

£94 

Benzoin,  509 

Herberts  aquifolium  as  a  lawn 
plant,  384 
Bertolonias.  305 
Bignonias,  78 
B.rds  and  insects,  4C9.  446 
Birmingham  Gardener*’  Im¬ 
provement  Association,  130 
Birmingham  Show,  322 
Boiler,  fixing  a  conical,  55 
Books— Review  of,  Miches’ 
Practice  of  Forestry,”  75; 
*  Manual  of  Orchidaceous 
Plants,”  Part  IV.,  Cyprine- 
diurns,  Les  Cypripediees,  83 ; 
Monograph  of  Masdevallias, 
88;  popular,  Wright’s  “  Mnsh- 
100ms  for  the  Million.’ 
Ca*  tic’s  *  Orchids,”  Iggul- 

den’s  ‘  Tomatoes,”  302 ;  re¬ 
view  of  the  Pansy,  34  ;  obser¬ 
vations  on  injurious  insects, 
362  ;  Oyer’s  “  Folklore  of 
Plants,"  424 ;  «  Practical  Rose¬ 
growing,”  497 
Boronla  megastigma,  216 
Bo  anic  Society  (Hoyal)  quar¬ 
ter  y  record,  l*-7;  Spring 
Miow,  24>,  3  8;  first  summer 
show,  400;  second  summer 
show,  505 

Botanical  geography,  exhibi¬ 
tion  of,  151  ;  “  Botanical 

Magaz Tie,”  strange  blunder 
in  the,  195 

Bottles,  cleansing,  4'8 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  culture 
of,  367 

P-ouvardias,  17,  427,  .r07 
Box  edging,  56 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticul¬ 
tural  Association.  75,  357 
Brighton  Chrysanthemum  S> 

pipf  n  4.3 

Bristol  Show,  262 

Broccoli,  Purple  Sprouting,  284  ; 

proliferous,  439 
Brompton  Stocks,  508 


Brownea  macrophylla,  44 
Brussels  Sprouts,  179 
Bud  dropping  in  stone  fruits, 
Mr.  F.  Atkins’  paper,  373 
Bulbs,  in  grass,  240;  longevity 
of,  254 

Bullock,  death  of  Mr.  C„  236 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  notes  at, 
148 


Cactuses,  iiybrid.  ”49 
Calanthes,  starting,  123 
Calceolarias. 507;  failinginbeds. 
396:  bedding,  429;  culture  of 
herbaceous,  479 

Caledonian.  Royal,  Society’s 
Show,  9,  303 
Cal  I  as,  507 

Cambridge  Botanical  Garden, 
annual  report.  203 
Camellias,  planting  out,  19 ; 
notes  on.  51  ;  failing,  163  ;  at 
Waltham  Cross, 278;  cleaning, 
264 ;  at  Walton  Lee,  357  ;  cut¬ 
ting.  383;  repotting,  488 
Ctmoanula  abietina,  93  ; 

grandlfiora  pumila,  131 
Canker  in  fruit  trees,  14,  163, 
250  .  273,  434 .  500  :  r  i  n  gl  n  g,  1 5  4  : 
grafting.  174,231;  Mr.  Tonks’ 
theory.  231 
(’annas,  17,  153 
Cape  plants.  399 

Cardiff  Castle  gardens, 178 ;  new 
park  at,  2 '6 ;  Castle  Gar¬ 
deners’  As-ociation,  297 
Carnation,  tree,  culture  of,  90  ; 
flowers  in  Februarv,  17 1; 
Irma,  301  ;  disease— Helmin- 
thosporinm  echinulum,  388  ; 
from  seed,  405:  tree,  427;  San¬ 
dringham  White,  479  :  Sou¬ 
venir  de  la  Malmaison  cul¬ 
ture,  529 

Carnations  and  Picotees,  101 
Carpet  beds, 312 

Carrots,  205  ;  early,  16;  failing, 
79 ;  fly  and  maggot.  97  ; 
earliest,  9,3;  culture  of  the, 
356 

Carters’  Provident  Sick  Fund, 
477 

Catasttnm  barbatum  probosci- 
d<  um,  3*0 

Cattleva  Forbesl,  422,  413 :  C. 
Sanderiana,  461 ;  C.  Mended 
flowers,  474 

Cauliflowers,  early.  515 
Celery,  Wheel' r  s  Pink  Perfec¬ 
tion,  194  ;  early.  205  ;  raising 
for  main  cron,  825 
Ce’osias,  118  ;  for  autumn.  396 
Ceisia  cretica  culuire,  396;  C. 
A  returns,  498 

Centropogon  Lucyanus,  214,345 
C^reuses,  hybrid,  349 
Cbaerocimpa  Elpenor,  .503 
Cheadle  Floral  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  216 
Chemical  manures;  seaweed, 
184 ;  manures,  250 
Cherries,  young  trees  bearing, 

385 

Cherry  hon;e,  181.  1’6;  Plum 
for  hedge-,  H8;  hou  e  in 
April, 283;  house,  woik  in  the, 

386 

Chiswick  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  278  ;  prizes  for  essays, 
4t  :  garden,  64 

Clrswick  Rose  Confe  ence,  497 
Ckionodoxas,  356 
rthoisya  ternaia,  836 
Christmas  Roses,  301 
Chrysanthemums,  427  ;  for  cut¬ 
ting.  new  varieties,  6 ;  forms 
of,  7;  fly,  35;  manures 
for, (Mr.  Molynenx’s  paper), 
26  ;  damping  in  blooms  (Mr. 
Gibson’s  paper),  27;  mid¬ 
winter  Chrysanthemums 
(Mr.  Kipling’s  paper).  28 ; 
sports.  Mr.  Davis’s  paper,  49; 
cutting  down,  51  ;  the 
Bundle  family  as  a  class 
62  ;  cutting  down,  62 ;  sports, 
6*;  damping,  62;  Amy 
Furze,  Kent  County  S  >- 
ciety,  86;  cutting  down, 
sporrs,  Surrey  Society,  87 : 
Mrs.  Rimdlea'nd  other  small 
varieties  cutting  down 


CHRYSAKTHEMUMS.  continu'd 
plants,  Port.-month  Society’s 
annual  dinner,  Hull  Society’s 
annual  meeting,  Havant  So¬ 
ciety,  Chrysanthemum 

houses  in  public  parks,  115 ; 
Incurved  and  Japanese  at 
the  National  Society’s  Show, 
Mr.  Mawley’s  list,  123;  sports, 
cutting  down  plants,  small 
Incurved,  Leicester  Society, 
126;  Amy  Furze,  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  late  flowering,  new 
French,  cutting  down,  dwarf, 
156;  Chiswick  Conference. 
177 ;  cuttingdown  plants,  Rol 
des  Precoces,  Blue  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  177  ;  plants 
showing  buds  early,  178; 
Sarah  O wen,  209 ;  premature 
bu}  formation,  200  ;  catting 
down,  2  )0:  an  American  cata¬ 
logue,  2  0 ;  Stanstead  Sur¬ 
prise,  premature  bud  for¬ 
mation,  blue  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  colour  in  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  218;  Nympha^a,  cut¬ 
ting  down,  premature,  bud 
formation,  241 ;  shows  and 
schedules ;  foliage  scalded, 
foliage  plants  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  282 ;  “  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Annua1,”  1889,  Scot- 
ti-h  Centenary  Exhi¬ 
bition,  301 ;  cuttings,  cool 
treatment  for  3oi ;  late  varie 
ties,  302 ;  foliage  plants  for, 
321;  in  Apr!1,  Brighton  and 
Bournemouth  Societies,  338; 
cutting  down.  389;  late,  re¬ 
potting,  the  Hull  and  King¬ 
ston  Societies,  875 ;  crown  and 
terminal  buds,  4<8;  Birming¬ 
ham  prizes  tor,  444  ;  con¬ 
ference  and  show’ fixtures, 456, 
504  ;  C  leucanthemum.  478; 
injured,  488  ;  about  Ports¬ 
mouth,  504 

Cbrysanth*  mum  Shows  — So¬ 
ciety’s  January  Conference 
and  8  how,  6,  26;  Provincial 
Show  at  Hull,  66;  schedules 
(Hull),  517 

Chrysanthemum  Society  (Na¬ 
tional)— resignation  of  Mr. F. 
Sanderson,  43;  conference, 
49 ;  annual  general  meet¬ 
ing,  report,  financial  state¬ 
ment,  113  :  new  rules,  114  ; 
election  of  President  and 
Vice  -  Presidents,  200 :  meet¬ 
ing,  257  ;  schedule,  355 
Cider,  notes  on,  10.  ?8 
Cinerarias,  5  7;  at.  Marston,  216; 
at  Farnham  Royal,  32j;  cul¬ 
ture,  332 

Cirrhopetaium  Cumingi,128 
Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  172 
Clematises,  pruning,  244 
Cevelly  Gardens,  145 
Climber  fora  nor  h  wall, 306 
Clivias,  history  and  origin  of, 
2*9;  culture  of,  352;  Lady 
Wolvertoo,  217 

C  umps  in  p  easure  grounds, 

2 ’4 

C<»coa-nut  attacked  by  coccus, 
280  ;  fibre  lefuse,  19;  Palm, 
4^2 

Ccelogyne,*  cristata,  7  ;  Sin- 
deriana,  251 ;  unhealthy,  286 
Coleuses,  155 

Combretum  lnxifolinm,S37 
Comport  for  plants,  162 
Comervatory  case,  a  legal  de¬ 
cision,  152  ;  p  »nts  for  a,  all 
the  5 ear  round,  334;  how  to 
keep  gay  (Mr.  Re  id’s  prize 
ess^y),  442 
Cool  plant  house,  143 
Cornish  market  gardens.  93 
Cotoneaster  Simmonsi,  106, 130; 

C.  microphvlla,  429 
Crinum  Kirki,  397 
(hooping,  double.  4"5 
Crops,  rotation  of.  43 L 
Crosnes  du  Japon,  43 
Crotons,  2i»5;  in  winter,  118 
Crystal  Palace  Shows  for  1889, 
93,215,263,337;  summer  show', 
402 

Civkoo,  the,  157;  in  winter, 
137 ;  blackcaps,  179 ;  near 
Loudon  in  April,  357 


Cucumbers  in  winter,  13,  72;  in 
fields,  19;  in  winter  and  venti¬ 
lation,  48,  67,  134,  168,  200 ; 
forcing.  76,  138,  224.  385,  507 ; 
notes  on,  264;  composition 
on.267;  in  conservatories, 478 
CucnmOer  and  Melon  leaves 
pnforated.  307 
Cu  ture,  profitable,  97 
Cunonia  capensis,  397 
Cnprolene,  398 
Currapt  bud  mite,  346 
Currants,  w’ine  from,  216 
Cyanophyllum  magnificum.305 
Cyclamens,  2s5;  as  they  should 
be,  37  ;  grubs  in  301  ;  planted 
out,  322 ;  grub  destroying, 
254 

Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowia- 
num,2i7 

Cyperus  alternifoiiuJ,  225 ;  dis- 
tans,  427 

Cyprii  ediuras,  94;  notes  on, 
30:  Mr.  L.  Castle’s  paper,  39; 
C.Fairrieanum,  C.  superb iens, 
49;  C.  bellatulum,  457,  41  ;  C. 
Savageanum  48  ;  works  on, 
88;  Stonei  platytainium,  89 ; 
’J’.  B.  Haywood  a.d  Lathami, 
174 ;  Rothschildianum,  217, 
239  ;  Shintlegerianum,  250  ;  C. 
candatum,  length  01  sepals, 
4  S3 

Cyrisuses,  90;  raising  and  grow¬ 
ing,  246 


DAFFODIIS,  154,  299,  355,  356  ; 
<arly,  106:  falling*  118;  in 
Ireland,  151 ;  Sir  Watkin,  172; 
White  ’Juimpet  (Bit-hop 
Mann),  173;  gmen,  24u  ;  at 
Cork, 358:  Ard  Righ  or  Irish 
King,  219;  and  rot,  321;  at 
Wbitton,  378  ;  becoming 
double,  3o4 

Dahlia  Society,  National,  Ex- 
hibiiion,  419 

Dahlias— Mr.  Maw’ey’s  analy¬ 
sis  of  at  national  shows, 
233;  pegging  down,  246;  rais¬ 
ing  and  propagating,  312 ; 
Mr.  Girdleatone’s  paper  on 
the,  840 

Dailington  North  End  Horti- 
cultuial  8ocUty,357 
I 'aval lias,  culture  of,  139 
Del;  himums,  42);  the  Shah, 
Sir  T.  Lawrrence,and  Banquo, 
certificated,  £21 

Dendrobium- undulatum,  213; 
nobile  in  termed  um,  250; 
mic  »ns.  261;  Pierardi,  293; 
nobile,  294 ;  euosmum  leuco- 
pterum,  300  ;  nobile  Heath- 
fleldianum,  333 :  Jamesianum 
and  Bensonise,  474 
Designing  ornamental  planta¬ 
tions,  14 

Deutzia,  Mr.  Smith’s  paper 
on,  254 

Dickson,  death  of  Mr.  Jame9,  of 
Crtstlemilk,  85s 
D  effenbachias,  225 
Digging,  a  day’s  work  iD,  266 
Disa  lacera  withstanding  frost, 
74 

Dodder,  529 

Downside,  Leatherhead,  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Tate,  43 
Draca3na  amabiiis  2»/2,  205;  pro¬ 
pagating,  140 ;  Diuceti,  897 
Dracamas,  419. 529 
Drift  fruit,  li*7 
Drill  Hall  honours,  269 
Droitwich  ard  lmpuey,  353 


EASTER  FLOWERS  AT  COVENT 
Garden  Market, 329 
Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,9; 

Show  s  in  1889,  9 
Egg  plants,  107 
Elaiocarpus  s  rratus,  469 
Electricity  and  writer’s  cramp, 
337 

E  m,  the  silver  variegated,  498 
Employers  and  gardeners,  prize 
essay,  12 

English  Apple  and  Pear  Com¬ 
pany,  meeting  of,  44 
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Ensilage,  5(19 
Entada  scandens,  383 
Epacrises  in  winter,  16,  467 
Epidendrnm  rhizophorum  and 
b’cornntnin,  S33;  viteliinnm, 
475 

Epiphyllums,  54 ;  truncatnm, 
201 ;  Makoyanum,  341,  362; 
species  and  hybrids,  349 ; 
culture  339 

Ericas,  propendens  and  prin- 
ceps,  25 ;  select,  63 ;  and  Epa¬ 
crises,  467 
Erythrinas,  159 
Essex  Field  Club,  277 
Eucalyptus,  globulus,  159 ; 
hardy,  221 

Eucharists,  108;  2  5;  erandi- 
flora,  restored  to  health,  48; 
at  Chilwell,  43 ;  culture, 
successful,  72,  ill ;  grand i- 
flora,  270.  352;  twenty  years 
in  a  pot,  335 

Eupatoriums  reparium,  ianthi- 
num,  and  atro-rubens.  215 
Eunhorbias,224  ;  jacquiniajflora, 
242 

Evening  no‘es,  94,  108,  172,  201, 
272,  157, 352,  384,  475 
Eversley,  death  of  Lord.  5 
Exacum  macranthum,  460 
Exhibiting  for  certificates,  2;8 


ARM— CORN  PROSPECTS,  20  : 
profitable  farming,  21  ;  dairy 
farming,  22,57;  the  dairy  in 
winter,  26;  auxiliary  foods, 
57;  arable  land,  58;  progres¬ 
sive  improvement,  80 ;  Colts¬ 
foot  in  pasture,  8');  soils  and 
manures,  98 ;  Brooke’s  soap, 
98  ;  spring  corn,  120  ;  fodder 
crops,  141,  163,  185,  208,  227 ; 
Stephens’s  “Book  of  the 
Farm,”  142 ;  Hogg  and  Wood’s 
seed  report.  1839,  146  ;  dyeing 
Clover  seed,  186 ;  manure  for 
a  park,  223 ;  fodder  crops  and 
permanent  pastures,  247  ; 
green  crops,  2(  8  ;  permanent 
pasture/87 :  kainitv. muriate 
of  potash,  288  ;  the  farmer  s 
future,  303;  treatment  of  a 
cow,  308  ;  dairy  cows,  live 
Grass, 328;  cattle  feeding, 343 ; 
all-round  farming,  389,  40*; 
floors  for  cow  hou=es— live 
stock,  410;  the  new  “  Royal  ” 
journal,  429, 469;  calf  rearing, 
449  ;  prizes  for  dairying,  470  ; 
manure  and  seed,  493  ;  ensil¬ 
age,  509,  730;  abortion  of  a 
sow,  ducklings  dying,  510 ; 
fruit,  proposed  exhibition  of, 
502;  experiments  with  ma¬ 
nures  for  pastures  at  Dyson’s 
Wood,  531 

Farrington  House,  Preston, 
419 

Fatsiafor  decorative  purposes, 
144  ;  auxiliary  crops,  868 
Fern  spores  (Mr.  Rose’s  paper), 
314 

Ferns  in  winter,  15 ;  shallow 
P0t3  for,  306 :  from  spores,  2^7 ; 
hybrids,  321 ;  the  sportive 
character  of,  377 
Fertilisers  for  crops,  323 
Fertilising  mess  for  plants,  415 
Ficus  elastica,  159 
Figs,  224;  forcing,  116,  180,  264, 
405;  culture,  162;  trees,  dis¬ 
budding,  162 ;  planting  out 
of  doors,  303;  forcing,  young 
trees,  324  ;  training,  364 :  de¬ 
caying,  4i8;  management  of, 
526 

Floral  decorations,  195,319;  at 
Watford,  276;  chmch  decor¬ 
ations.  358 

Flora  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Province,  418 

Florists’  flowers,  seasonable 
hints  on,  101:  seasonable 
notes  on,  252,  435 
Florists’  Tulips,  Dr.  Hogg’s.  422 
Flower  garden,  plants,  158 ; 
insects  in  the,  178 ;  seasonable 
work  in,  486 ;  insects  of  the, 
403, 503 

Flower  pots,  “scientific,”  233 
Flower  show,  a  novel,  377 
Flowers,  for  exhibitior,  184; 
early  spring,  294  ;  at  Easter 
in  Covent  Garden  Market,329 ; 
for  sale,  growing,  388;  hardy, 
473  ;  at  Paris,  476 
Flowering  plants  raised  for 
seed, 176 

Fogs,  in  towns,  68;  effects  on 
plants,  280;  injurious  effects 
of,  322 

Foliage  plants,  hardy,  475 
Forcing  and  stoking,  86 
Forcing  Rhubarb,  Seakale  and 
Asparagus,  116 

Forest  department  in  India,  216 
Forests  in  Burmah,  82 2 
Forget*me-not9  in  pots,  238, 234 
Francoa  ramosa,  399 
Fraxinus  mouophylla,  fascl- 
ated,  74 

Freesias,158,172,202,489;  all  the 
year  round  from  seed,  249 
Frem-h  Horticultural  Society 
in  London.  337 

F  ri  til  lari  as,  338 ;  recnrv.i,  189 
Frost,  effects  of  on  vegetables, 
373,  152  ;  phenomena  of  rime, 
280 

Fruit  and  flowers  for  hospitals, 
357 


Fruit  —forcing.  15;  culture, 
indifferent  and  successful, 134; 
indifferent  fruit  cultnre.  suc¬ 
cessful  practice,  Mr.  Garrod’s 
fruit  garden,  canker  and  graft¬ 
ing,  ringing  fruit  trees,  134  ; 
judging,  137,  147,  179,  192,  2l9, 
3(  2,  232,  253  ;  growing,  prac¬ 
tice  v.  theory.  157 ;  profits  on 
parer,  187 ;  cultnre  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  22ft,  422;  judging  col¬ 
lections  of,  2<0,315  ;  growing 
for  Droflt,  286  ;  culture  for 
profit,  290;  room,  shelves  iu 
a,  3<)7 ;  culture  for  profit  in 
England,  335 ;  judging  the 
quality,  of  337 :  prospects, 
caterpillars.  4  0,411,  457;  pro¬ 
spects  and  the  weather.  472  ; 
crops,  the  weather  influence, 
499 ;  cultnre  in  Ireland,  a  plea 
for,  497 ;  Tasmanian,  495 

Fruit  tree*,  canker  in,  14,  169, 
194,273,500;  manure  and  mois¬ 
ture  for.  8;  in  winter,  water¬ 
ing,  25  ;  labels  for,  32  ; 
destroying  moss  on,  34;  ring¬ 
ing  and  curing  canker,  154; 
grafting  cnnkerel,  19%  210 ; 
grafting.  224;  pruning  after 
planting,  229,  25i.  271,  318; 
after  planting,  298;  canker, 
grafting,  and  ringing.  134 ; 
liquid  manure  for,  844;  and 
vines,  summer  pinching,  &88 ; 
renovating  old,  370, 418;  super¬ 
phosphate  and  potash  for, 
391 ;  early  cropping,  cleans¬ 
ing,  thinning  crops,  466;  sum¬ 
mer  pruning,  488:  insects, 
Californian  methods  of  des¬ 
truction.  513 

Fruiterers’  Companv  and  the 
promotion  of  fruit  culture, 
106 

Fruits,  stone,  bud  dropping  in, 
375;  hardy,  arrangement  of, 
Mr.  Summers’  paper.  381 

Fuchsias,  17 ;  as  window  plants 
— F.  splendens,  169  ;  splen- 
dens  and  F.  coccinea.  201, 219; 
cuttings,  striking,  297;  cul¬ 
ture  of,  3ll;  Dorothv  Fry, 477; 
cultivation  of  the,  493 

Furze  for  hedges,  498 

Fumigating,  301 


GALANTHUS  ELWESI,  189  J 
diseased,  230 

Galeopsis  dubia  (ochroleuca), 
147 

Garden  allotments  (Mr.  J. 
Wright’s  paper),  413,  435,  454, 
472,  492,  516 

Garden  pottery,  39 ;  notes  in 
1838,  121;  cropping  a  small, 

509 

Garden  v.  house  (Mr.  Hudson’s 
paper),  295,  316 

Gardener,  an  octogenarian,  499 
Gardeners,  108 ;  and  emplovers 
—prize  essay,  12 ;  and  their 
improvement,  74 :  and  their 
social  position,  171,  198,  2:4; 
and  gardening.  2'2 ;  education 
and  social  posilion,  4,  131, 
159 ;  social  position,  63  ; 
recreation  for,  179  :  in 
America,  184 ;  certificates, 
301;  position,  voting,  238; 
wages  in  Coffee  plantations, 
247  ;  qualifications,  358;  suc¬ 
cessful,  384:  disabilities,  S99 ; 
position,  420;  conduct  and 
abilities.  445 

Gardeners  and  gardeners.  312 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  9,  92, 
172.  216,  277,  478;  and  Floral 
Fete  at  Covent  Garden,  353, 
391,431 

Gardeners’  Roval  Benevolent. 
Institution,  90,  298 :  annual 
general  meeting.  73;  public 
festival.  172  :  legacy  to  the, 
194 :  .Jubilee  Festival,  491 
G  irdenias,  54 

Gardening  past  and  present, 
81, 127  ;  advice  on,  149 
Garlic  and  Shallot*.  205 
Garrya  elliptica,  92;  feetnin*, 
475 

Gas  lime  for  land.  18 
Gasterias,  culture  of,  383 
Gentians,  477 
Geranium  stnatum  478 
Geum  miniatum,  480 
Gladioli.  234 :  smarting  in  pots, 
230  ;  in  1888.291  ;  eaHv.  441 
Gladiolus,  102;  The  Bride,  181; 
cultnre.  222 

Glasgow  Horticultural  Society, 
2  2 

Gloxinias.  139 
Gooseberries.  94 

Gooseberry  bushes,  protected, 
344 

Gorse  for  hedges,  498 
Gosavpium  hirsutum,  519 
Grafting  fruit  trees.  35  ; 

cankered  fruit  trees,  199, 210 
Grapes,  notes  on,  2.  39.  63,  132, 
155 ;  notes  on  cropping  and 
ventilating.  31 ;  scalding.  32, 
435 :  Mrs.  Pearson.  43 :  Madres- 
field  Court,  cracking,  67 ; 
colour  and  flavour  of,  8%  13 » ; 
keeping.  Lady  Downe’s  seed¬ 
ling,  Frontignans.  94  :  notes 
on,  the  colour  and  flivour, 
keeping,  102  ;  Gros  Colman, 
108:  the  skins  of,  108;  the 
D’Elboux,  173,  206 ;  Lady 


GRAPES,  c  'fiHmifirt 
Downe’s,  scalding,  384:  pre¬ 
venting  scalding.  394  ;  fertili¬ 
sation  of,  432;  thinning,  474 
Greenhouse  plants,  notes  on, 
467 

Grevillea  rohusta,  89 
Grinstead  Gardeners’  Society, 
422 

Guano  in  vineries,  468 
Gymnogramma  chrysophylla, 
cultare  of,  429 


Marry  flowers,  notes  on, 
100  ;  in  winter.  152 
Hardy  Ferns,  284 
Hardy  flowers,  early,  356 ;  notes, 
473 

Hardy  plants,  notes  on,  189 
Hard  wooded  greenhouse  plants 
at  Kew.  358 
Heat,  conserving,  320 
Heaths,  two  pretty,  25  ;  select, 
63 

Heating  greenhouses,  methods 
of.  130 

Heckfield  flower  garden,  5 
Hellebores,  356  ;  from  seed,  877  ; 
div'dlng,  386 

Helminthosporlum  echinulum, 
388 

Hemsley.  Mr.  W.  B.s  358 
Herbaceous  border,  plants  for, 
184;  borders.  244 
Herts,  notes  from,  199;  notes 
from  a  garden.  21 1,  515 
Henchera  san guinea,  199 
Hollies,  repottinv,  56 
Hoilingworth,  Ttiomas,  death 
of.  66 

Holloway,  notes  at.  289 
Hollyhocks.  159;  diseased,  79 
Ho-tdculturalj  buildings,  early, 
202 

Horticultural  Club,  annual 
dinner,  151;  meetings  of  the, 
276.  418.  498 

Horticultural  exhibitions.  154 
Horticultural  societies,  grants 
to,  127 

Horticultural  (Tn l ted)  Benefit 
and  Provident  Socdety.  130 
Horticultural  Societv  ( Roval). 
217:  meetings,  30;  meeting  of 
Fruit  and  Floral  committees. 
43 ;  programme  and  commit¬ 
tees  for  1889.  64;  Scientific 
Committee.  74. 15 4.  321,  360.415, 
500;  members  of  the  Council, 
92:  report  of  tbe  Council  for 
1888,  104;  Fruit,  and  Floral 
Committees, and  annual  gene¬ 
ral  meeting.  136;  Committee 
meetings,  260.  390. 341,  397.  476, 
50(9  520 :  medals.  269:  summer 
show,  460:  arrangements  for 
the  vear,  478 

Horticulture,  progress  of,  13; 
commercial  in  Belgium,  67; 
notes  on  eaHy  English,  129, 
331.433;  honours  in.  451 
Hotbeds,  preparing.  16 
Hothouses,  con  serving  heat  in, 
272 

Hot- water  plp°*,  emptying 
137;  painting.  162 r  fitting,  163; 
preservation  of,  209  :  stooping 
leakage  in,  241;  leaking,  282, 
314,  352,  445 

Hot- water  piping,  arrangement 
of.  277 

Houses,  old,  for  modern  re¬ 
quirements.  84 

Hvacinths  at  Haarlem. 337 ;  and 
Tulips  at  Reading.  4'2 
Hyacinth  us  candicans  as  a  pot 
plant,  106 

Hvbrid  Cactuses,  349 
Hydrangeas,  181  ;  culture  of 
the.  165 

Humiria  balsamifera  (drift 
fruit),  107 


TCSRYA  PURCHVST,  74 

Ice  storm  in  Worce^ter-diire,  459 

Tlfracombe.  climate  at.,  337 

Imantonhvllums,  racing  from 

seed,  245;  John  Laing.  230  ; 
(Olivias),  history  and  origin 
of,  289 

Insects,  leaf  mining.  3i;  in  the 
flower  garden,  178;  of  the 
flower  garden,  403,  503:  de¬ 
stroying  on  Fruit  trees,  Cali¬ 
fornian  methods,  513 
Iris  gcrmanica  for  forcing,  202  ; 
Rosenbachiaua,  217,  233  ; 

Japanese  68;  stylosa,  189; 
early.  153 

Irises,  356 :  at  Oxfo-  d,  493 
Tsolepis  gracilis,  235 
Italian  plants,  discovery  of  at 
Oxford.  519 

Ivy,  treatment  of,  45;  yellow- 
berried,  75,157 
Ixoras,  305 


JACKSON,  DEATH  OF  MR. 
I>4vid,  499 

Jacqtiinia  armiliaris.  337 
.Tasnnnum  nudiflomm,  24 
Jottings— a  natural  historv  ex- 
hib  t  on.  a  noted  collection  of 
succulents,  a  riverside  gar¬ 
den,  383 

Judging  cottage  gardens  and 
allotments.  193 ;  fruit,  232; 
Melons.  236  ;  fruit.  %52 
Justicla  flavicoma,  345 


KALAN9HOE  CX.RNEA,  29 
Kalosanthes,  383 
Kerria  japonic^,  375 
Kew,  list  of  seeds  at,  195 ;  spring 
flowers  at,  401 

Kitchen  gardens,  winter  work 
in,  16;  in  Februarv,  116;  Feb¬ 
ruary  work  169;  routine, 244  ; 
lime  for  a,  236 ;  notes.  3  -5, 493, 
447.  527;  work  in  the,  437 
Knightshayes  Court,  Tiverton 


LABURNUM 8,  VARIABLE.  443 
Land,  reclaimed,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  499 

Lapagerias,  117,  235  ;  propagat¬ 
ing,  78 

Larva*  in  rain  tanks,  499, 518 
Lax  ton’s  Peas,  67 
Laurels,  550 

Lea’s,  Archdeacon,  fruit  gar¬ 
dens,  355 

Leaves  and  birds,  24;  and  leaf 
mould,  60 

Leeds  Gardeners’  Friendly 
Benefit  Society,  63 
Lettuces,  summer,  339;  notes 
on  varieties,  515 
Leuoophylon  Browni,  propa¬ 
gating,  206 

Libonla  flonbunda,254 
Lighting  and  ventilation— the 
Wenham  lamp,  2(>2 
Lilium,  181;  neilgherrense,  55, 
326;  candidum,  planting,  283  ; 
giganteum,  191 ;  Harrisi.  477 ; 
Wallichi  superbura  and  Mar- 
tagon  album,  certificated.  521 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  8;  forcing, 
163;  culture  at  Twickenham, 
359 

Lime,  fresh  for  compost,  super¬ 
phosphate,  309 
Liaaria  macedonica,  515 
Linnean  Society’s  meeting,  107 
Linseed  oil,  dangerous  317 
Liverpool  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  annual  meeting.  103 
Lidia  Digbyana-Mosshu. 398, 429 
Lobelia  cardiuaiis,  472;  L.  car- 
dinalis  and  igne  i,  504 
Longleat.  a  visit  to,  599 
Loofah,  468 
Looking  forward,  1 
Loudon,  biographical  note  on 
393 

Lough  Cutra  Castle,  Co.  Gal¬ 
way,  416 

Lunaria  biennis.  445 
Lyciste  Schilleriani,  390 


MADRESFIELD  COURT,  278 
Magnolia  conspicua,  46 
Malediction  Oak,  275 
Manchester  Whitsun  Show.  433 
Manure  and  moisture  for  fruit 
trees,  8 

M  mures,  proposed  trial  of,  61; 
for  Pansies,  428;  solid,  che¬ 
mical  and  liquid,  416 
Manuring  kitchen  gardens,  53 
Marantas  16 » 

March  weather,  inundations 
and  crops,  221 

M  irguerite  leaves,  grabs  ia,  207 
Marigolds,  376 

Market,  Appies.  Pears,  and 
Tomatoes  for,  19 
Market  gardens  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  369 

Marsh  Marigolds,  planting,  227 
Mar.-ton,  a  visit  to,  5U0 
Marvel  of  Peru.  483 
Ma9devalUas,  illustrate!  mono¬ 
graph,  88  ;  at  Cheshunt,353 
Melbourne  exhibition  awards 
393 

Melons,  180,  22  :  in  frames,  55  ; 
forcing,  liG,  436;  failing,  295; 
julging,  2;6,  276  ;  notes  on, 
264;  rules  for  judging,  319; 
in  May,  385;  in  a  frame,  429; 
syringing.  459  ;  flowers  not 
opening, 439;  not  setting, 489 ; 
cultural  notes,  523 
Meteorological  Society  (Royal), 
173;  meeting  of,  418 
M-xico,  notes  of  a  visit  to,  52* 
Mildew,  oil  and  sulphur  for 
destroying,  163, 199.  217;  mix¬ 
ture  for,  449;  on  Vines,  433; 
on  Strawberries,  439 
M'lla  uniflora,  216 
Miltonia  vexillaria  purpurea, 
300 

Mistletoe,  propagating.  19; 
propagating  and  culture, 
stiudard  plants,  83 
Model  garden*  for  exhibition,  19 
Mortar  rubbish,  uses  of,  3-99 
Moth,  the  winter,  destroying 
the,  74 

Moss  on  lawn,  296 
Mowing  machines,  SOS 
Murphy,  Mr.  W.  J.,  39,  07 
Mnscari  botryoides,  195 
Mushrooms,  failing,  183;  in  a 
railway  tunnel,  85;  culture, 
113 ;  in  summer,  297 
Mushroom  bed,  grubs  in  a, 
183  ;  covering,  207  ;  ridge- 
shaned,  61 ;  conical,  333 
Mntisia  Clematis,  254 
Myosotidium  nobiie  at  Floore, 
418 

Myosotis,  475 

Myrobalan  Plum  for  hedge?, 
U8 

Mystacium  fllicorne,  251 


Narcissus.  r>o ;  variiformis 
313;  Sir  Watkin.  817 ;  nobilis* 
variiformis,  and  Grasse  Daffo¬ 
dil,  337;  minimus,  357;  farm  at 
Tresco  Abbey,  274  ;  Haworth’s 
bicolor,  bicolor  Empress.  378 ; 
bico'or  grandis  and  Ilorse- 
fleldi,379:  double,  4'-8 
Natural  History  Exhibition  at 
Richmond.  38  J 

Nectarine,  Pitmaston  Orange, 
233;  gumming,  287:  falling* 
438  5  8 

Nepenthes,  160 
Newcastle  Show,  323 
Newtown  Pippin  App’e,  119 
Nicotiana  afllnls,  variegated* 
307:  hardy,  479 

Nomenclature  of  Orchids,  494 
Northern  gardens  in  1888. 23 
Norton  Pansy  Societv,  504 
Notts’  Horticultural  and  Bo¬ 
tanical  Society’s  dinner,  113 
NowtonCourt, garden  and  farm* 
149 


OAK  LEIGH,  EAST  GRINSTEAD, 
169 

Oak iei gh,  Sussex,  422 
Oaks,  the  Malediction,  275  ;  of 
Milediction  and  Gospel,  317 
Ochna  multiflora,  281 
OdontoglO’Sum  Pescatorei  spot¬ 
ted,  153  ;  egregrum,  398 ;  vexil- 
larinm,  474 

Oil  and  su'phur  for  destroying 
mildew,  166, 199 
Oleanders,  cleansing,  266 
Oiearia  insignis,  44 
Onc:dium  superhiens,  261; 

bifolium,  300 ;  Jonesianumv 
353 

Onions,  notes  on,  211 ;  varieties* 
weights,  and  sizes,  190 ;  sow¬ 
ing  soring.  204  :  transplant¬ 
ing,  468  ;  maggot,  439 
Orchards,  historical  notes  on,  99- 
Orchids— Mr.  L  Castle’s  paper 
on  Cypripediums.  39  ;  Pnala> 
nopsis  Rothsehildiana,  Vanda 
Amesiana,  Cynripedinm  Sa- 
vageanum,  Odontoglossnm 
crispnm  rubro  -  maculatnm 
and  bickleyense,  48  ;  Belgian. 
Societv  of  amateur  orchidists* 
65  ;  Macodes  javaaica.  65 ; 
Masdevallias  and  Cypripe, 
diums,  monographs  or,  89  7 
winter  flowering,  an  admirer 
of  Orchids,  103  :  C  rrhopeta- 
lum  Cum>ngi,128;  Calanthes* 
starting.  128;  in  Brussels,  15** 
493  ;  flowering  in  February, 
174 ;  Saccolabium  cceleste, 
197 ;  Dendrobium  undula- 
tum  and  Plialieaopsis  Maria?* 
213 ;  Dendrobium  nobiie- 
AVaillctii,  a  fine  specimen* 
217  ;  cork  for,  Cattleya  Triame, 
Clark’s  variety,  Cypripedinm 
RoihshiUlianum,  238  ;  at 
Bath,  251;  treatment  of  im¬ 
ported  plants,  274  ;  Dendro¬ 
bium.  Tierardi,  293 ;  D.  nobiie* 
294:  D.  euosmim  leuco- 
pteruin,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
purpurea,  Oncidium  bifolium* 
Lycaste  Sehilledam  andCata- 
setum  barbatum  probosci- 
deurn,  300  ;  Phalaeuopses  at 
Cneslmnt,  Epidend/ums  rhi- 
zophorum  and  bicornutum* 
Zygopetalum  cochleare  and 
ro-'tnuum,  Deadrobiun* 
nobiie  He  ithfieldlanum,  333: 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei 
Tliomsonianum, Cypripedinm 
nitidHsimum, Cattleya  Blunti 
Oplirys  Bertotoni,  342;  the 
cool  or  Odontoglossum  house, 
352;  Masdevallias  at  Ches- 
hunt,  O  ici  lium  Jonesianum, 
plant*  flowering  in  April* 
353;  Lslia  majalis,  382;  cul¬ 
tural  notes  on  Phala?nopse9 
an  l  CatGeya*,  Cymbidiiim 
Devonianurn,  401 ;  cultural 
no*es  on  Calanthes,  437,  493  ; 
Phaius  and  Oncidiums,  438* 
naming  at  Kew;  at  Blen¬ 
heim.  453  ;  Odontoglossumc 
vexlarinm.  Cattleya  Mendeli 
flowers,  Dendrobium  Jamesi- 
nnuui  and  Bensonia?,  474 ; 
Dendrobium  Benson  ia?  majus* 
493 ;  Phala?nop3is,  culture  of* 
491;  Masdevallias,  Sobralia 
Macranthn.  Vandas,  514 
Orchid  houses,*  2i7 ;  nomen¬ 
clature,  494 

Orchis  foliosa,  189;  maculata* 
489 

Oxylobium  callistachys,  521 
Ozothamnus  rosoiarinifoliuB* 
317 


PJE  9N1A  OFFICINALIS  LOB A.TA, 
463 

Peonies  on  grass,  477 
Panicum  vanegatnn,  2?5 
Pansies,  478,  102  ;  manures  for* 
428 

Pansy,  Mr.  Simkins’  work  on 
the,  34  J 

Pansy  Society,  the  Norton,  504 
Taris  International  Hjrticul- 
tnral  Coigress,  297 
Paris  Exhibition  phylloxera, 317 
Parsley  in  winter,  159 
Partnips,  cooking,  3jI 
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Teach  trees,  cleansing,  96  ;  bnd9 
falling,  140 ;  freely  flowered, 
SOI;  in  flower,  syrincing,  297, 
608;  leaves  scorched,  488 
reaches  and  Nectarines,  804, 
606;  in  March,  204;  forcing, 
routing  2-13;  forcing,  76,  405; 
out  of  doors  and  under  glass, 
344 

Teaches  —  shoots  dying,  206 ; 
buds  falling,  211, 252 ;  forcing, 
disbudding,  83;  culture  of 
the,  on  walls,  in  the  open  air, 
71;  extension  and  restriction, 
82;  mildewed,  ?88;  on  open 
wall,  4C4 ;  in  France,  489; 
under  gla^s,  446  ;  failing,  479; 
stones  splitting,  559 
Peacock,  death  of  Mr.  J.  T., 
151 

Pears,  facts  about,  9 ;  Reurre 
Alexander  Lucas,  216  :  Martin 
Pec,  184 ;  in  spring,  S35;  Beurrc 
Diel,  481 

Peas,  notes  on,  62  ;  trenches  for, 
94 ;  early  with  other  crops, 
101, 117;  early,  204, 515 ;  succes- 
sional  and  main  crop,  372  ; 
late,  4 ”6 

Pelargoniums,  failing,  139 ; 
Zonal,  French  and  Fancy, 
117;  double  Ivy-leaved,  1.54; 
Zonal,  204,  507;  culture  and 
varieties  of  Ivy- leaved,  311, 
507;  leaves,  spots  on,  388; 
seedling,  488;  for  autumn 
flowering,  509 
Penrlios,  Holyhead,  111 
Pentstemon  gentianoldes,  417 
Petunias,  117 

Phalamopses  at  Cteshunt,  333 ; 
P.  Rothschildiann,4S;  Stuart- 
iana,l98;  Marire, 213;  culture 
of,  494 

Phyllocactnses,  hybrid,  849 
Pines,  forcing,  16,  53,  116.  224 
28S ;  notes  on,  324;  fruiting 
.plants, 426;  young  plants  and 
winter  frniters,466 
Pine  Apple  forcing,  180 
Pink,  Mrs.  SiDkins,  301;  Her 
Majesty.  397 
Pipes  leaking,  78, 338 
Tit,  a  propagating,  207 
PLANTS  CERTIFICATED— 
Amaryllis  John  Ruskin,  Ac¬ 
quisition.  217 ;  Tarentian.260. 

-  Begonias  (Tuberous) 

Duchess  of  Teck.  Stanstead 
Gem,  397 ;  Mrs  J.  Chamber- 

lain.  477  :  Rose  Bud,  464. - 

Catasetum  barbatum  probos- 
cideum,  300.  Cattleya  Blunti, 
342  :  C.  .Gaskeliiana,  Cook’s, 
variety,  521.  Clivia  Lady 
Wolverton,  217  :  John  Laing, 
260.  C/inum  Kirki,897.  (  n- 
nonia  capensis,  397.  Cycla¬ 
men  Prince  of  Wales,  2  7. 
Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowi- 
anum,  217.  Cypripedium  nitl- 
dissimum,£42 :  C.  Rothsehild- 

ianum,  217.  - Delphiniums 

Orbit,  Faust,  Regalia,  and  Ar- 
dite,477:  Britannia, The  Shah, 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Banquo,  521. 
Dendrobium  euosmum-leu- 
copterum,  300.  DracamaDou- 

ceti,  397. - Epiphyllum  Ma- 

kojannm,  341.  Exacum  ma- 

cranthum,  464.  -  Fuchsia 

Dorothy  Fry,  4:7. - Imauto- 

phyllum  (Clivia)  John  Laing, 
260.  Iris  Rosenbachiana,  217. 
— -  Lajlia  Digbyana  Mossiaj, 
Martagon  album, 
521:  \Yallichi  superbum,  521. 

Lycasre  Sohilleriana,  3C0. - 

Masdevallia  Ellisiana,  521. 
Miltonia  vexillaria  purpurea, 
soo.  — 7-  Odomoglossum  Pes- 
catorei  var.  Thomsonianum, 
o42 :  o.  egregrnm,  398.  Onci- 
dlum  bifolium,  Ophrvs 
Bertoloni,  342. - Pa?onia  offi¬ 

cinalis  lobata,  464.  Polonies 
Princess  Christian  and  Prin¬ 
cess  Irene,  477.  Pink  Her 
Majesty,  397.  Primrose  Bine 
Gem,  217 :  The  Mikado,  260. 
*  t1*1111*1  a  sinensis  Swanley 
Mauve,  Princess  Mary.  M  ss 
J°ez>  t8:  ImPerial  White, 
217 :  Primula  pptiolarie,  217. 

Iyrelhntm  Pericles,  477.  - 

Khododendron  Her  Majesty, 
Ml.  Bose  Gloire  de  Mar- 


PLAKTS  CERTIFICATED,  CO] X- 
tinued 

gottin,  300:  Silver  Queen, £97  : 
Rose  (Tea)  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 

Prince,  477.  -  Saxifraga 

Malyi,  260.  Shortia  galaci- 
felia,  260.  Struthiopteris 
pennsylvanica  recurva,  464. 

- Tulipa  Leichtlini,341. - 

Vanda  Amesiana,  48.  Ver- 
ba«cum  olympicum,  477.  Ve¬ 
ronica  Fairfleldi,464. 

Tlants  —  certificated  in  1888, 1  ; 
packing  and  transmitting, 
82 ;  for  the  water.-ide,  89 ; 
propagating,  bedding,  95;  for 
house  decoration,  Aspidistra 
and  Fatsia.  144  ;  protector,  194; 
flowering,  raising  from  seed, 
199  ;  for  growing  under  trees, 
242;  effects  of  Jog  on.  280  ;  for 
a  conservatory  at  all  seasons, 
334  ;  new  garden,  338;  send¬ 
ing  without  earth,  420;  and 
their  ceremonial  uses,  424  ; 
supporting  in  borders,  432; 
variegated  hardy,  453 
Plantations,  designing  orna¬ 
mental,  14 

Planters  named  John,  75 
Plant  houses  January  work  in, 
77;  cool,  1‘3 

Plant  names,  peculiar,  479 
Pleasure  grounds,  planting 
clumps  in,  294 
Plumbago  rosea,  224 
Plums,  pruning  and  training, 
116 ;  Grand  Duke,  267  ;  in 
flower,  385 
Poinsettias,  35,  224 
Polyanthuses,  376 
Polystichum  aculeatum,  493 ; 

proliferum,  498 
Pond  mud,  35 
Poppies,  Iceland,  479 
Potatoes,  173  ;  forcing,  16  King 
of  Russets,  51,  67,106;  out  of 
doors  in  May,  66 ;  notes  on, 
87,  281  ;  decaying,  118;  early, 
159 ;  notes  on,  autumn  v. 
spring  planting ;  earthing  v. 
non-earthing,  193;  varieties 
of,  211;  Laxton’s  Reward, 
King  of  the  Russets,  and 
Carter’s  Surprise,  218;  Inter¬ 
national,  236,  281 ;  sporting, 
254  ,  281,  292  ;  planting,  234  ; 
for  planting  an  acre,  307  ; 
notes  on  International,  318 ; 
Early  Sunrise,  332;  and  their 
diseases,  377,  518;  notes  on 
early,  515 
Portulacas,  347 
Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  S&3 
Preservation  of  hot- water  pipes, 

2(9 

Preston  Show,  262 
Primroses,  Blue  Gem,  217  ;  the 
Mikado,  260  ;  blue,  2'.»5 ;  in 
suburban  gardens,  338;  a 
green,  388 ;  from  seed,  406 
Primulas,  153,  507;  as  they 
should  be,  37 ;  good  varieties 
of,  91 ;  petiolaris,  217;  denti- 
cnlata  pnrpurea,  237;  Auri¬ 
cula,  489 

Profitable  culture,  97 
Pruning  fruit  trees  after  plant¬ 
ing,  298 ;  trees  and  shrubs,  516 


RADISHES— IN  TnE  OPEN,  19, 
2i l5 ;  the  black,  96 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  100 
Ranunculus,  102 
Raspberries,  planting,  246 
Reading  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  377 

Reading  Gardeners’  Mutual 
Improvement  Association,  67, 
149,  151,277 

Receipts  for  gardeners,  272 
Red  spider  remedy,  266 ;  on 
Vines,  443 

Reich enbach,  death  of  Profes¬ 
sor  H.  G.,  418 ;  peculiar  will, 
453 

Review  of  book,  Dyer’s  “Folk¬ 
lore  of  Plants,”  424 
Rhodanthes,  181 ;  culture  of,  236 
Rhododendron  Auguste  van 
Geert,  151 

Rhododendrons,  from  seed. 266  ; 
Va^eyi,  295 ;  Her  Majesty,  341 ; 
stopping  growths,  4 18;  green¬ 
house,  467 


Rhubarb— Yaxley,  157 ;  increas¬ 
ing,  159  ;  early,  201,  217,  254, 
273,  299 ;  forcing  outdoors,  23?  ; 
at  Chiswick,  257  ;  notes  on, 
270  ;  early,  uses  of,  312 ; 
IJawkes’  Champagne,  317  ; 
Salt’s  Crimson  Perfection 
and  Prince  Albert,  358 
Ribes  sanguineum  as  a  hedge 
plant,  334 

Richardiaiethiopica,  140 
Ricinuses,  357 
Iiidout,  death  of  Mr.  J.,  296 
Rochdale  Auricula  Society, 
384 

Romneya  Coulteri,  168 
Roots  as  table  ornaments, 
236 

Rosa  incarnata,  44 
Rosarians’  Year  Beok  for  1S89, 
43 

Roses— of  recent  introduction, 
in  the  past  season,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  73 ;  pests  of  the  season, 
5-3;  planting  Manetti  stocks, 
84 ;  in  a  conservatory,  96 ; 
New  white  Tea  Rose,  pests 
of  the  Rose  season,  110,  132; 
stocks  for  dwarf  Roses  ;  Glou¬ 
cestershire  Rose  Society,  133  : 
pruning, 146;  the  “  Rosarians 
Year  Book,”  146 ;  wiring  a 
Rose  house,  162;  Shows, 
the  winter,  171;  pruning, 
199;  new  French,  192;  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  223  ;  effects 
of  weather  on,  judging 
trebles,  growing  in  pots,  232  ; 
planting,  246  ;  judging  trebles, 
effects  of  frost  on,  261 ;  fail¬ 
ing,  287  ;  Gloire  de  Margottin, 
300;  show  fixtures,  192;  list 
of  shows,  Catherine  Mermet, 
gigantea,  White  Perle.  The 
Queen,  320;  for  buttonholes, 
Mr.  Nettleton’s  paper,  800; 
cu'ture  under  glass,  360;  Red 
Nil  hetos,  397 ;  Silver  Queen, 
397  ;  seasonable  notes,  423  ; 
artificial  manure  for,  an  over¬ 
dose,  442  ;  striking  cuttings, 
418;  not  breaking  well,  465  ; 
Souvenir  de  S.  A-  Prince,  477, 
524 ;  conditions  and  pros¬ 
pects,  482;  Shows  in  1889, 
Chiswick  Rose  Conference, 
review  of  book,  “Practical 
Rose-growing,”  497 ;  Paul’s 
single  white, 501 ;  prize  stand 
of  fragrant,  double  yellow 
Provence,  524  ;  notes  on  man¬ 
agement.  526 

Rugby  Chrysanthemum  So¬ 
ciety,  lecture  by  Mr.  Linnams 
Gumming,  277 


SACCOLABIUM  CCELESTE,  197 
Salt,  something  about,  353 
Sankey,  dea*h  of  Dr.,  215 
Sawdust  litter  as  manure, 

i2’> 

Saxifraga  longifolia,  100,  157  ; 

Malyi,  260,  373 
Scabiouses  for  pots,  245 
Scilly  Isies,  spring  flower  show 
in  the,  277 

Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula 
Society,  194 

Seakale,planting9l;  raislngand 
growing,  144,  200 ;  “  natural,” 
395 

Season  and  shows,  431 
Seed  sowing  under  glass  and 
out  of  doors,  284 
Selaginella  cassia,  225 
Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana, 
S45 

Shading  mixture  for  houses, 
420 

Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  92,  297,  37 7 
Shortia  galacifolia.  230,  273 
Shropshire  Floral  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  479 
Shrubs,  notes  on  flowering, 
514;  pruning,  516 
Skimmia  oblata  and  fragrans,  8 
Slugs  and  woodlice, destroying, 
316 

Slugs,  baits  for,  459 
Snake’s  Head  Li  lie3,  333 
Snowdrop3,  sclerotinia  on,  331 
Sobralia  macrantha,  514 
Soil,  heavy,  140 
Solanums,  17 


Solomon’s  Seal,  double,  478 ;  by 
the  waterside,  498 
Sonerilas,305 

Southampton  (Royal)  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  annual  re¬ 
port,  107 

Southgate,  death  of  Mr.  John,  67 
Sowing  seeds  and  managing 
seedlings,  209 
Spinach,  281 
S  pi  raj  as,  98 

Spring-flowering  bulbs,  44 
Spring,  flowers  at  Tottenham, 
256;  pleasures,  255 ;  prospects, 
283 

Spring  flowers,  318 
Stachys  tuberifera,  43 
Stephanotis,  345 
Stocks,  transplanting,  111 
Stoking  and  forcing,  86 
Stove  plants,  layering,  396 
Strawberries— forcing,  33,  405, 
408;  in  pots,  95,181,221 ;  early, 
217;  injured  by  soot  planting, 
246;  planting, 234;  plants  after 
forcing,  293;  A.  F.  Barron, 377 ; 
plants,  forcing  the  second 
year,  384, 420  ;  planting  force  l, 
335;  Sir  Charles  Napier,  419; 
plants,  muiching,  426  ;  effects 
of  weath  r  on,  estimate  of 
varieties,  4)8 ;  mildewed, mix¬ 
ture  for,  419 ;  Noble,  458,  499 
(Laxton’s),  497,  at  home,  511  ; 
late  forcing  ia  frames,  459  ; 
mildew  on,  430  ;  the  earliest, 
477  ;  Pauline,  477;  and  birds, 
505;  gathering  and  market¬ 
ing,  506 

Strelitzia  Nicolai,  195 
Succulent,  plants,  sale  of  Mr. 
Peacock’s,  383 

Sudbury,  Mr.  Bevan’s  gardens 
at,  379 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  423 
Sulphur  and  oil  for  destroying 
mildew,  166 

Sulphide  of  potassium  for  To¬ 
mato  disease,  416 
Sunflowers,  perennial, 381 
Sun  heat  and  light,  278 
Suuerphosphate  of  lime,  388  ; 

and  bonemeal,391 
Sussex,  a  ruu  into,  422 


TABLE  PLANTS,  USEFUL,  383 
Tasmanian  fruit,  495 
Tarring  vines,  172, 195 
Tecophyllaja  cyanocrocus,  153 
Temperatures,  underground, 
322;  maintaining,  493  ;  aver¬ 
age,  448 

Todea  superba  culture.  443 
Tomatoes -early,  16, 159;  house, 
cleaning  a,  79 ;  disease,  67; 
Azorean,  107 ;  planting,  163  ; 
leaves,  yellow,  227  ;  seedlines, 
failing,  286;  Earliest  of  AH, 
129;  failing,  307  ;  plants,  in¬ 
sect  eggs  on,  46,  130  ;  notes 
and  suggestions  on,  310;  un¬ 
satisfactory,  overfeeding,  4l>8 ; 
recovering,  sulphide  of  potas¬ 
sium,  416 

Trees— transplanting  large,  8; 
in  Wensleydale,  9  ;  planting 
under.  15,  39,  105,  219;  oon- 
flgnrat:on  of,  44 ;  planters 
named  John. 75;  planting  and 
neglected,  149  ;  border  under, 
237 

Tropceolums,  Tom  Thumb 
varieties  from  seed,  357 
Torquay  Show,  323 
Treseo  Abbey  Gardens,  Scilly, 
in  February,  274 
Tulipa  LeicIuliQi,  341 
Tulips,  16:  notes  on  the,  70,91; 
Mr.  J.  Walker  s  paper  on  the, 
416;  florists’,  478  ;  notes  on 
breeders,  Mr.  Barlow’s,  5L2 
Tulip  Show  (National),  376,  482 
Turnips,  the  earliest,  173 
Twickenham,  market  garden 
at,  369 
Tydicas,  221 


VANDA  AMESIANA,  48,103 
Vandas,  notes  on,  .514 
Vanessa  Cardui.  404 
Variegated  hardy  plants,  453 
Vase-»  iu  flower  gardens,  324 
Vauxlial  Park,  477 


vii. 


Vegetable,  novelties, 31 ;  frozen, 
35;  seeds  for  1889,53;  notes 
on,  62,  123;  election  of,  132; 
effects  of  frost  on  152;  raising 
early,  159 ;  for  exhibition,  184 ; 
and  markets,  189  ;  in  winter, 
19) ;  qualities  of,  477 
Vent  lating,  methods  of,  403 
Verbascum  olympicum,  477 
Verbenas,  204 
Veronica  Fairfieldi,  464 
Veltch,  birthday  celebration, 439 
*•  Villa  andCottage  Gardening,” 
Mr.  Sweet’s  pamphlet,  399 
Vine  border,  watering  with 
liquid  manure,  201;  leaves,  the 
scorching  of,  332 ;  saturated, 
452  ;  watering,  468 
Vinery  for  amateurs,  starting  a. 

Vines— dressing  for  mealy  bug, 
19 ;  forcing,  52  .  94,  138,  153,  203, 
304, 508  ;  pruning  outdoor,  56  ; 
inarching,  56,  162;  starting, 
79 ;  planting  young,  no,  153, 
173;  tarring,  172,  195;  plant¬ 
ing  young,  compost  for 
borders,  188;  planting  and 
cropping,  207  ;  culture  in  pots, 
213 ;  canes  shortening,  227; 
not  showing  fruit,  227  ; 
planting,  washing  roots  of, 
230  :  watering  borders,  liquid 
manure  and  paint,  242  : 
management  in  early  ana 
late  houses,  243,  246  ;  washing 
the  roots  of  young,  275,299  ; 
managing,  288  ;  planting  and 
treatment  of,  311 ;  warts  on 
leaves  explained,  321;  shoots 
decaying,  3:6;  failing,  327  ; 
washing  the  roots  of,  359; 
leaves  scorched,  367, 438.  man¬ 
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JUST  as  it  is  natural  and  desirable  to  take  a  backward  glance  at 
the  close  of  a  year,  so  it  is  equally  natural  to  look  forward  at 
the  opening  of  another  term  of  like  duration  in  the  ever  onward 
movement  of  what  we  commonly  call  time,  but  in  reality  of  the 
life  that  is  passing  through  it.  Persons  of  every  rank  and  vocation 
look  back  daily  or  nightly  when  their  engagements  are  ended  ;  and 
when  the  period  of  activity  begins  their  thoughts  are  in  advance. 
The  plans  of  to-day  are  influenced  by  the  events  of  yesterday.  If 
these  events,  or  some  of  them,  are  in  the  nature  of  mistakes,  they 
are  mentally  recognised  for  avoidance  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  they 
indicate  progress  on  safe  lines  they  are  noted  as  guides  for  future 
action.  The  young  look  forward  habitually  and  dream  of  the 
future  and  its  possibilities  ;  the  aged  dwell  much  on  the  past,  how¬ 
ever  steadily  their  thoughts  may  be  at  the  same  time  directed 
onwards.  In  fact,  the  past  of  one  man  is  the  future  of  another, 
the  experience  of  the  old  being  gradually  absorbed  by  the  young. 
Thus  is  knowledge  acquired  and  accumulated,  and  so  step  by  step 
generations  advance  to  higher  intellectual  attainments.  This  may 
not  be  apparent  from  year  to  year — that  is  to  say,  the  actual  move¬ 
ment  may  not  be  visible  any  more  than  the  growth  of  a  plant  is 
visible  ;  but  this  is  not  the  less  certain  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable  for  its  healthy  development.  To  appreciate  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  whatever  we  may  be  interested  in  we  must  step  back  into 
the  past,  then  is  the  advancement  of  the  present  made  clear  in 
most  things,  if  not  in  all.  It  is  good,  then,  to  look  back  over  the 
past  day  or  the  past  year,  as  our  very  experienced  coadjutor! 
“  D.,  Deal,”  has  done,  and  he  has  told  us  that  his  past  has  been 
made  happier  by  his  connection  with  gardening  in  general,  and 
floriculture  in  particular.  Thousands  could  give  similar  testimony, 
though  the  term  of  their  enjoyment  derived  from  cultivation  may 
and  in  most  instances  must,  be  of  lesser  duration  than  his. 

But  to  the  future.  Many  who  are  engaged  in  gardening, 
either  as  a  means  of  livelihood  or  as  a  source  of  pleasure,  are 
looking  forward  to  the  achievement  of  fresh  triumphs  in  culti¬ 
vation,  and  to  the  realisation  of  generally  better  results  than 
before,  however  satisfactory  past  experience  may  have  been ; 
while  in  the  case  of  failures  endeavour  will  be  made  to  trace 
their  origin  with  the  view  to  future  action  on  safer  lines,  so  far 
as  may  be  possible,  for  some  failures  are  the  result  of  natural 
causes  and  beyond  human  control. 

The  art  of  gardening  as  represented  in  its  best  forms  has  attained 
such  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  that  it  can  only  be  maintained 
by  careful  thought  and  right  and  timely  action  on  the  part  of  the 
best  practitioners  ;  while  the  less  experienced  can  only  hope  to 
equal  them  by  constant  striving  to  excel  in  whatever  work  they 
may  be  engaged.  Gardeners,  as  a  body,  are  fully  alive  to  this,  as 
is  evident  by  the  increasing  number  of  associations  and  periodical 
meetings  where  men  of  kindred  tastes,  and  engaged  in  a  common 
pursuit,  assemble,  with  the  primary  object  of  gaining  knowledge  in 
their  calling,  for  it  is  not  yet  a  “  profession,”  and  that  much-used 
term  is  at  present  inappropriate. 

There  are  not  wanting  signs  that  some  of  the  best  educated  of 
British  gardeners  are  indisposed  to  rest  content  with  their  present 
social  position.  To  be  placed  in  the  same  legal  category  as  scullery 
maids  is  not  to  all  of  them  a  comforting  reflection,  nor  do  they 
feel  entirely  satisfied  in  being  denied  privileges  that  the  most 
illiterate  are  endowed  with  ;  and  possibly  it  may  not  be  a  sufficient 
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compensation  to  some  educated  gardeners  to  remember  that  if  they 
are  placed  a  grade  lower  than  their  labourers  in  one  respect,  they 
are  at  the  same  time  elevated  even  above  their  employers.  Every 
gardener  and  garden  labourer  on  an  estate  has  rights,  that  may  or 
may  not  be  valued,  which  are  denied  to  the  owner  of  the  garden 
who  pays  all  the  wages,  and  more  rates  than  the  whole  of  the 
employes,  when  that  owner  happens  to  be  a  lady.  Two  wrongs,, 
however,  where  they  exist,  do  not  make  one  right,  and  self  -respect 
is  commendable. 

It  is  a  wholesome  sign  when  gardeners  strive  to  improve  their 
social  position,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  as  a  body  they  are 
equal  to  another  important  class  with  which  they  can  be  appro¬ 
priately  compared — farmers.  Among  these  are  men  of  high 
character,  great  mental  power,  and  the  bright  intelligence  that  is 
the  outcome  of  sound  education  ;  but  their  equals  in  all  these 
respects  can  be  found  in  the  gardening  ranks.  In  both  classes,  as 
all  know,  there  are  men  of  a  different  stamp  ;  but,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  well  educated  and  thoroughly  trained  gardeners  should  rank  in 
law  as  many  of  them  do  in  fact  and  by  courtesy,  with  their 
brother  cultivators  of  the  fields.  This  is  a  subject  to  which  not  a 
few  are  looking  forward  for  discussion  during  the  year  that  is  now 
commencing. 

Another  subject  that  is  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  a 
large  number  is  that  of  remuneration.  It  is  due  to  gardeners  to 
say  that  they  by  no  means  stand  alone  in  the  opinion  that  they  are 
underpaid, and  “ought  to  have  more.”  This  seems  to  be  almost  a 
general  complaint,  and  if  every  man  could  have  what  he  thinks 
would  be  fair  value  for  his  services,  there  would  be  an  increase  of 
fees,  stipends,  and  wages  all  round,  in  all  professions  and  all  occu¬ 
pations.  Lengthy  discussions  and  long  orations  are  useless  for 
effecting  a  change  in  this  matter.  So  long  as  there  are  five  men  to 
one  master,  so  long  must  the  current  value  of  the  labour  of  the 
former,  no  matter  how  skilled,  be  low,  just  as  it  would  be  high  if 
the  conditions  were  reversed  ;  and  the  only  safe,  sound,  and  reliable 
way  for  a  gardener  to  improve  his  position  financially  is  to  strive 
unceasingly  in  every  honourable  way  to  render  his  services  so  valu¬ 
able  that  they  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  inconvenience, 
and  the  possibility — if  not  certainty — that  it  would  be  more 
economical  to  make  an  advance  to  a  man  of  proved  worth  than  to 
incur  the  risk  of  losing  more  than  would  be  gained  by  paying  less  to 
one  who  had  to  prove  his  acceptability.  A  gardener  may  have  to 
work  long  and  hard,  physically  and  mentally,  and  to  wait  patiently 
for  the  moment  of  recognition,  but  as  a  rule  those  of  the  most  per¬ 
severing  habit  and  best  staying  power  win  in  the  end.  They  may 
not  acquire  riches,  but  may  enjoy  what  riches  do  not  always 
provide,  homes  of  contentment  and  domestic  happiness,  the  inmates 
of  which  are  trusted  and  respected.  They  are,  in  common  with  all, 
justified  in  striving  for  and  looking  forward  to  better  times. 
The  general  prospect  is  somewhat  brightening,  and  we  will  look 
f  orward  hopefully  to  a  year  of  improved  prosperity  in  horticulture, 
as  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  in  the  hope  that  of  this  garden 
owners,  providers,  and  managers  will  have  a  goodly  share. 


PLANTS  CERTIFICATED  IN  13S8. 

Awardixg  certificates  for  new  plants  has  in  recent  years 
bocome  an  important  matter  in  the  horticultural  world,  as  the  large 
numbers  of  novelties  annually  raised  in  England  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  necessitate  some  method  of  checking.  All  the  best  firms 
de  vote  considerable  attention  to  the  selection  of  the  novelties  to  be 
recommended  to  the  public,  and  the  care  thus  exercised  is  a  wise 
expenditure  of  time  and  money,  for  it  serves  to  make  and  maintain 
a  reputation.  Even  in  these  cases,  however,  when  the  judgment  of 
the  raiser  or  exhibitor  is  confirmed  by  a  body  of  independent 
experts,  the  plant  is  sent  out  with  a  much  stronger  recommendation 
than  otherwise,  and  its  value  is  correspondingly  increased.  In  other 
instances  seedlings  are  obtained,  and  from  insufficient  knowledge  of 
recent  introductions  the  raiser  has  but  limited  means  of  determin- 
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ing  whether  liis  plant  is  really  distinct  enough  to  merit  special 
recognition,  and  a  committee’s  decision  gives  him  material  assist¬ 
ance  respecting  the  desirability  of  extending  his  stock  or  not. 
There  are  yet  other  instances  in  which  either  from  carelessness  or 
too  great  an  eagerness  to  outrace  rival  firms  in  the  production  of 
novelties  very  little  attempt  is  made  at  selection,  and  nearly  all 
seedlings  obtained  are  sent  into  the  market.  Of  late  years  this  has 
been  chiefly  confined  to  some  continental  growers,  and  has  been 
more  especially  noticeable  in  the  many  valueless  Chrysanthemums 
sent  out  from  France  with  high  recommendations.  In  all  these 
cases  a  committee  can  perform  the  work  of  selection  much  more 
readily  than  a  few  possibly  interested  persons  ;  and  while  the 
award  of  a  certificate  by  an  authorised  body  undoubtedly  gives  a 
considerable  impetus  to  the  sale  of  a  plant  of  real  garden  value,  it 
should  also  serve  as  a  safeguard  to  purchasers.  A  committee  can 
deal  with  a  matter  of  this  kind  much  better  than  judges  at  shows, 
and  there  are  very  few  horticultural  exhibitions  where  the  certifi¬ 
cates  awarded  possess  any  approach  to  the  value  of  those  bestowed 
by  the  Floral  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  and  National 
Chrysanthemum  Societies.  The  one  exception  to  this  is  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society  of  London,  where  the  certificates  are  awarded  by 
the  Judges,  and  they  are  apparently  greatly  appreciated,  as 
numbers  of  novelties  are  exhibited  at  the  four  annual  Shows. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  value  of  a  certificate  is 
imaginary,  but  if  this  statement  necessitated  a  refutation  it  is 
afforded  by  the  number  of  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  who  every 
year  submit  their  plants  to  the  Committees  named.  For  instance, 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year  no  less 
than  thirty-two  distinct  firms  were  awarded  certificates,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitors  fairly  represented  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  Altogether, 
and  including  the  Royal  Botanic  and  National  Chrysanthemum 
Societies,  not  less  than  fifty  nurserymen  have  exhibited  novelties 
for  certificates.  The  value  of  these  awards  is  also  proved  by  the 
fact  that  those  who  secure  the  certificates  never  omit  to  announce 
their  success  widely  in  catalogues  or  advertisements,  simply  because 
they  find  the  public,  both  amateurs  and  specialists,  will  purchase  a 
plant  that  has  received  some  kind  of  official  recognition. 

Much  responsibility  consequently  rests  upon  those  to  whom 
this  is  deputed,  and  it  is  surprising,  considering  how  large  a  number 
of  plants  pass  under  notice  every  year,  that  mistakes  and  complaints 
are  not  more  numerous.  That  some  of  the  latter  have  been  at 
times  well  founded  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  brought  to  my  knowledge  appear  to  have  chiefly 
resulted  from  the  system  adopted  rather  than  from  errors  of 
judgment.  In  a  well  selected  committee  there  should  be  a  good 
proportion  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  upon  any  plant  submitted, 
and  it  seems  unfair  that  the  votes  of  three  or  four  persons  should 
be  considered  sufficient  to  warrant  the  award  of  a  certificate.  I 
have  seen  a  plant  obtain  a  certificate  when  only  three  voted  for  it 
and  two  against,  while  another  one  in  favour  of  which  twelve  voted 
and  thirteen  against  would  lose  it.  An  opinion  in  which  many 
agree  is  that  there  should  be  at  least  some  fair  proportion  of  a 
committee  (say  one-third)  in  favour  of  a  certificate  before  it  be 
granted,  and  the  number  of  votes  for  or  against  should  be  recorded. 
In  the  case  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  this  would  be 
more  conveniently  effected  than  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
tint  in  the  latter,  if  no  fixed  proportion  of  votes  can  be  adopted, 
recording  the  numbers  would  still  be  some  indication  to  the  general 
public,  and  save  the  committee  from  the  entire  responsibility  of 
occasional  slips.  The  opinions  of  specialists  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  questions  of  this  kind,  but  if  a  plant  is  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  rare  or  so  unattractive  that  only  three  or  four  horticulturists 
out  of  tliiity  or  forty  can  express  an  opinion  in  its  favour,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  much  garden  or  commercial  value.  Some 
maintain  that  certificates  should  be  awarded  more  freely  as  an 
encouragement  to  trade,  but  if  this  is  carried  to  an  extreme  it 
would  have  the  opposite  effect  from  what  is  intended,  as  the 
awards  would  be  much  lessened  in  value.  The  greater  discrimina¬ 
tive  care  exercised  the  higher  rank  the  plants  selected  for  honours 
should  take. 

In  commencing  some  brief  notes  on  the  best  of  the  new  plants 
of  the  past  year  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  a  few  statistics  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  different  classes.  From  1859  to  1888  the 
Moral  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  awarded 
•over  6000  certificates,  giving  an  average  of  about  200  annually. 
During  1888,  219  plants  were  found  worthy  of  awards,  a  total  of 
nineteen  above  the  average,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  there  is  any 
falling  off  in  the  efforts  to  provide  the  public  with  novelties.  The 
kind  of  demand  existing  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
total  named  no  less  than  200  were  flowering  plants,  leaving  only 
nineteen  as  foliage  plants,  including  Ferns.  A  few  years  ago 
foliage  plants  were  much  more  numerous  amongst  the  novelties, 
now  it  is  evident  flowering  plants  are  most  in  request.  Taking 
large  classes,  like  florists’  flowers,  we  find  that  ninety-six  were 


certificated  ;  then  follow  the  Orchids,  forty-four  ;  and  hardy  plants, 
exclusive  of  those  regarded  as  florists’  flowers,  thirty-five.  Noting 
some  of  the  leading  genera  we  find  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  honoured  six  Amaryllises,  eleven  Begonias  (nearly  all 
Tuberous  varieties),  six  Cinerarias,  five  Carnations,  six  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  twenty  Dahlias,  ei^ht  Gladiolus,  eight  Pmonies,  six  Roses, 
seven  Rhododendrons  (mostly  of  the  greenhouse  hybrid  type), 
and  three  Pyrethrums.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society  awarded 
102  certificates  last  year  at  their  four  shows — namely,  sixty-four 
floral  and  thirty-eight  botanical,  this  distinction  being  made  between 
plants  of  garden  origin  and  introductions.  Of  this  total  eighty- 
seven  were  flowering  plants,  fifteen  foliage  plants,  thirteen  Orchids, 
forty-eight  florists’  flowers,  and  fifteen  hardy  plants.  Perhaps 
nearly  one-fourth  of  these  were  the  same  as  those  which  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  so  that  the  321 
certificates  awarded  by  the  two  Societies  do  not  represent  distinct 
plants,  but  probably  about  300. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has  awarded  forty-six 
certificates  from  September  to  December,  1888,  twenty-seven  of 
which  were  for  Chrysanthemums — namely,  Incurved,  five  ;  Japanese, 
sixteen  ;  Japanese  Anemone,  three  ;  Japanese  Reflexed,  one  ;  and 
Pompons,  two.  The  remaining  nineteen  comprised  ten  Dahlias 
(at  the  September  Show)  and  nine  miscellaneous  plants.  The 
total  for  the  three  Societies  is  thus  372,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  of  that  number  no  les3  than  287  were  for  plants  of 
garden  origin,  leaving  only  eighty- five  to  be  regarded  as  new  intro¬ 
ductions  from  other  countries. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
novelties  were  shown  by  nurserymen  ;  in  fact  at  the  R.H.S. 
meetings,  out  of  224,  187  were  contributed  by  the  trade,  and  at 
the  R.B.S.  shows,  of  102,  ninety-six  were  also  from  nurserymen. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  amateurs  exhibit  novelties  for  these 
honorary  awards,  for  throughout  the  year  at  the  Drill  Hall 
only  sixteen  have  succeeded  in  winning  the  recognition  they  desired, 
and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  stands  at  the  head  of  these  with 
seven  ;  at  the  Regent’s  Park  gatherings  the  number  of  amateurs  is 
still  smaller. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  plants  of  exceptional  merit  are 
occasionally  shown  that  seem  to  require  something  more  than  the 
ordinary  recognition  of  a  first-class  certificate.  If  the  numbers  of 
the  votes  were  recorded  it  would  give  some  indication  of  a  plant’s 
superior  qualities,  but  in  addition  to  this  why  should  not  very 
remarkable  new  plants  be  distinguished  by  the  award  of  a  silver 
medal  ?  The  exhibitor  of  a  new  introduction  that  gives  promise 
of  becoming  a  garden  plant  of  real  value  and  usefulness  should  be 
at  least  as  well  worthy  of  this  honour  as  he  who  contributes  a 
group  of  market  or  ordinary  conservatory  plants.  When  also 
exceptionally  well-grown  specimens  of  any  plant  that  is  difficult  to 
cultivate  are  exhibited,  why  not  accompany  the  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  with  a  medal  ?  Some  of  the  best  plant  cultivators  have 
frequently  expressed  a  desire  for  something  of  a  more  tangible 
character  than  the  card-board  certificates,  and  a  little  judicious 
liberality  in  this  respect,  with  some  restriction  in  other  directions, 
would  encourage  the  exhibiting  of  both  novelties  and  well-grown 
specimens. — L.  Castle. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

The  exception  that  Mr.  G.  Hilton  takes  to  some  of  my  state¬ 
ments  in  a  previous  article  under  this  heading  may  appear,  to  a 
casual  observer,  well  founded ;  nevertheless,  I  am  convinced  that 
there  are  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  will  agree  with  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion  that  “Black  Hamburgh  will  colour 
quite  as  well  in  dull  as  in  bright  seasons — that  is,  if  their  general 
treatment  is  good,  and  the  Vines  in  a  healthy  condition.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately  there  are  plenty  of  Black  Hamburghs  in  this  country  that 
never  colour  well,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  are  worse  in 
that  respect  during  a  season  like  the  past  than  in  a  bright  one, 
always  provided  the  borders  are  well  made  and  get  proper  attention 
in  regard  to  water  at  the  roots,  and  the  regulation  of  air  and 
atmospheric  moisture  ;  and  common  sense  should  suggest  that  their 
treatment  in  these  important  matters  should  be  widely  different 
during  so  exceptional  a  season  as  the  one  we  have  recently  passed 
through  than  in  an  ordinary  one.  There  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  I  believe  it  will  hold  good  in  the  majority  of  cases.  I  am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  we  must  look  to  other  causes  than  that  of 
the  weather  to  find  out  why  we  see  so  many  “  red  ”  Hamburghs  in 
the  market,  and  unless  I  am  very  wide  of  the  mark,  over-watering 
during  the  long  spell  of  wet  sunless  weather  we  experienced  during 
the  summer  months  has  to  answer  for  the  non-colouring  of  many 
Grapes.  It  may  be  argued  that  during  wet  seasons  Grapes  in 
outside  borders  colour  better  than  in  brighter  ones.  Granted ;  and 
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I  am  ready  to  admit  that  no  outside  Vine  border,  if  well  made  and 
drained,  received  too  much  water  from  the  clouds  during  the  period 
above  named.  But  if  we  c  >me  to  consider  the  quantity  of  water 
given  to  an  inside  Vine  border  by  first-rate  Grape-growers  during  a 
bright  season,  we  shall  find  they  receive  quite  double  the  quantity 
per  square  yard  that  outside  borders  have  received  in  a  given  period 
during  the  past  season,  and  I  maintain  that  if  inside  borders  have 
been  watered  at  the  same  rate  this  year,  they  would  get  into  a 
sodden  condition,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  tender  fleshy 
roots,  upon  which  the  perfect  development  and  finish  of  the  fruit 
depend,  would  be  killed  outright— result,  “red”  Hamburghs.  I 
have  had  no  experience  of  the  conditions  under  which  Hamburghs 
colour  best  in  bright  seasons  so  far  north  as  Lancashire,  but  here  in 
the  sunny  south  all  the  most  successful  exhibitors  shade  lightly  in 
very  bright  weather,  especially  where  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
light  houses  of  modern  construction.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all 
surprising  in  the  case  of  your  correspondent  that  the  Black 
Hamburgh  planted  in  a  late  house  with  Lady  Downe’s  and 
Alicante  did  not  colour  well,  as  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  these 
varieties  do  well  together.  The  Alicante  generally  colours  better 
under  almost  any  conditions  than  the  Hamburgh,  and  the  Lady 
Downe’s  require  more  fire  heat  than  is  good  for  the  last  named 
variety. 

With  regard  to  Madresfield  Court  cracking  when  front  ventila¬ 
tion  is  given,  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Hilton  when  he 
says,  “I  maintain  that  bottom  ventilation  will  not  cause  Madres¬ 
field  Court  to  crack  if  it  is  judiciously  given.”  It  is  this  very  fact 
that  I  attach  so  much  importance  to,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  the 
leaving  of  top  and  bottom  air  on  a  house  continually  independent 
of  the  great  and  sudden  changes  in  external  conditions  can  be 
called  ventilating  judiciously.  Where  does  the  exercise  of  judgment 
come  in  ?  Now  I  can  point  out  several  ways  to  prevent  the  cracking 
of  the  Grape  in  question,  but  the  plan  advised  has  been  found 
the  most  successful  here,  and  a  reference  to  back  numbers  of  the 
Journal  giving  reports  of  the  Southampton  summer  shows  of  the 
last  few  years  will  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the 
Madresfields  exhibited  from  these  gardens.  I  do  not  dispute  that 
this  Grape  may  ba  grown  without  the  berries  cracking  when  front 
ventilation  is  left  on  continually,  but  I  maintain  that  to  keep 
enough  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  prevent  it  under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  and  when  the  ram  is  descending  in  torrents  as  it  did  last 
season  for  hours  in  succession,  entirely  spoils  the  prospect  of 
getting  this  noble  Grape  really  well  coloured,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  Grapes  to  suffer  from  the  influence  of  strong  fire 
heat  during  the  colouring  process  The  aim  should  be  to  just 
keep  enough  heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  maintain  the  required 
temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  during  heavy  rains  leave  a 
little  air  on  the  top  of  the  house  and  have  the  front  ventilators 
quite  closed,  taking  especial  care  to  have  the  latter  opened  again  as 
soon  as  the  rain  ceases,  and  whenever  the  weather  is  likely  to  be 
stormy  during  the  night  close  the  bottom  ventilators  when  the 
fires  are  banked  up  the  last  thing  and  open  slightly  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  if  fine. 

These  are  the  means  we  have  always  adopted  to  prevent  the 
cracking  and  ensure  the  colouring  of  this  splendid  Grape,  and  I 
think  the  results  have  justified  the  means.  Even  during  the  past 
unpropitious  season  we  have  had  this  variety  quite  black  to  the 
footstalks.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  as  fine  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court  as  those  mentioned  by  your  correspondent 
without  a  cracked  berry  in  them,  but  it  is  extremely  rare  to  see 
such  examples  perfectly  coloured.  And  again,  one  of  the  most 
certain  methods  of  preventing  the  Grape  in  question  cracking 
is  to  crop  heavily,  and  to  do  this  means  deficiency  of  colour,  and 
though  there  may  be  great  bulk,  such  crops  are  never  regarded  by 
good  cultivators  as  evincing  that  any  great  amount  of  skill  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  production.— H.  Dunkix,  The  Gardens, 
Longford  Castle,  kalisbuiy. 


To  begin  with  the  Black  Hamburgh,  I  may  safely  say  I  have 
never  had  the  least  trouble  in  growing  it  to  perfection,  provided  the 
border  was  right  and  care  taken  to  ventilate  freely,  especially  early 
in  the  morning.  I  have  occasionally  noticed  the  berries  with  a 
bluish  covering  on  them  towards  9  a.m.,  when  other  work  was  so 
pressing  that  sufficient  time  could  not  be  given  to  the  ventilating. 
This  was  very  well  understood  to  be  due  to  steam  arising  from  the 
border  and  settling  on  the  berries,  but  with  careful  ventilation  it 
does  not  occur.  On  the  other  hand,  if  not  observed  by  the  man  in 
charge  and  the  sun  is  allowed  to  shine  on  the  dewy  berries,  they 
will  be  scalded  badly.  Young  gardeners  would  do  well  to  make  a 
note  of  this,  and  before  leaving  their  vineries  to  perform  other 
duties  do  as  I  have  done  many  a  time  in  one  of  the  finest  ranges 
of  vineries  in  this  county — namely,  that  at  Wrotham  Park.  It  was 
my  practice  while  there  to  run  through  and  put  on  say  3  inches  of 
top  ventilation  the  fiist  thing  in  the  morning,  and  an  hour  after¬ 


wards  the  same  number  of  inches  was  allowed  on  the  front  venti¬ 
lators  with  a  genial  warmth  in  the  pipe3  ;  there  was  r.ezer  any 
scalding.  This  treatment  applies  in  like  manner  to  Muscats  and 
other  varieties,  but  not  to  Madresfield  Court.  When  taking 
charge  of  these  gardens  ten  years  ago  I  found  this  in  the  late 
house  along  with  Mrs.  Pince,  Lady  Downe’s,  Alicante,  and  Gros 
Colman.  However,  it  did  not  do  well,  and  I  lifted  it  into  a  warm 
corner  in  the  second  house.  The  portion  of  border  set  apart  for  it 
was  very  carefully  drained,  and  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  lime 
rubble  used  in  planting  it.  The  Yine  grew  splendidly,  showing 
on  every  spur,  but  a  very  light  crop  was  allowed  to  remain  on 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  ;  but  for  several  years  it  bas  carried 
a  full  crop  of  magnificent  Grapes  ;  however,  so  they  ha^e  been 
pronounced  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  judge,  and  so  thought 
the  Committee  at  our  local  Show  last  August,  for  they  gave  me  a 
medal  for  six  bunches  off  this  Vine,  which  were  staged  not  for 
competition,  and  yet  proved  to  be  by  far  the  best  Grapes  in  the 
Show. 

Now  as  to  ventilation  for  this  grand  Grape.  I  never  allow  the 
front  sashes  to  be  closed  at  any  time,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
gardeners  would  only  ventilate  more  freely  both  with  this  and 
Lady  Downe’s  we  should  hear  a  deal  less  of  scalding  and  cracking. 
It  is  just  this.  If  the  moisture  is  allowed  to  hang  on  the  berries 
and  the  sun  touches  them  they  must  scald,  or  in  the  case  of 
Madresfield  crack  ;  but  if  enough  air  is  given  at  all  times,  and 
enough  heat  in  the  pipes  to  warm  that  air,  then  they  can  both  be 
grown  without  fear  of  damage. — G.  Merritt,  Kimpton  Hoo 
Gardens. 


SOME  ROSE 3  OF  RECENT  INTRODUCTION. 

I  have  made  the  following  notes  during  the  past  season  upon  some 
of  the  newer  or  more  notable  Roses,  but  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
summer  of  1888  was  a  very  bad  test  of  the  merits  of  any  Rose  new  or 
old,  and  it  "would  be  unfair  to  condemn  a  variety  for  failing  to  show  to 
advantage  in  such  an  ungenial  time. 

HYBRID  PERPETUALS. 

Benoit  Comte  (1883). — Something  like  Alfred  Colomb  in  flower, 
though  very  different  in  foliage.  Although  a  fine  bloom,  it  is  so  late  in 
flowering  as  to  be  quite  useless  to  me  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Caroline  (V Arden  (1888). — Shown  at  Manchester  by  Messrs.  Dick¬ 
son,  and  considerably  admired.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  like 
Marquise  de  Castellane  in  wood  and  general  appearance. 

Earl  Dufferin  (1887).— I  did  not  get  a  good  bloom  of,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  good  grower,  and  all  amateurs  should  be  well  supplied  with 
this  fine  new  sort. 

Edouard  Her  re  (1881). — A  good  grower  and  much  commended,  but 
I  must  speak  of  a  Rose  as  I  find  it,  and  from  eight  to  ten  good  plants 
I  have  not  had  a  decent  bloom  in  the  last  two  seasons,  one  of  which 
surely  ought  to  have  suited  it. 

Grace  Darling,  H.T.  (1884). — Has  been  too  loose  and  unstab’e  with 
me  for  exhibition,  but  in  a  certain  short  stage  of  its  existence  it  is  a 
charming  flower. 

Grand  Mogul  (1887). — Said  to  he  too  much  like  Jean  Soupert.  I 
happened  to  have  a  dozen  plants  of  each  of  these  sorts  growing  close 
together,  and  I  must  say  that  a  careful  comparison  throughout  the 
season  failed  to  find  any  point  of  distinction  whatever.  Two  or  three 
times  I  thought  I  did  detect  an  improvement  in  the  newer  Rose,  but  on 
each  occasion  a  Jean  Soupert  came  into  bljom  as  like  it  “as  two  peas.” 
It  is  a  pity,  as  the  latter  Rose  only  wants  improvement  in  a  few  points 
to  take  quite  a  high  position.  It  seems  remarkable  that  Grand  Mogul 
should  be  a  seedling  of  A.  K.  Williams,  which  is  of  later  introduction 
than  Jean  Soupert. 

Gloire  de  Margottin  (1887).— The  only  bloom  of  this  variety  which 
I  have  seen  was  cut  by  Mr.  B.  Cant  on  December  10th  in  the  open. 
It  certainly  was  uncommonly  bright,  especially  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  went  far  to  justify  his  statement  that  it  will  prove  the  brightest 
red  Rose  yet  known,  but  I  am  rather  afraid  the  petals  will  be  somewhat 
thin,  and  the  fact  of  its  expanding  in  December  would  tend  to  strengthen 
this  idea.  This  should  be  a  useful  Rose  for  market  purposes,  if  it  will 
grow  and  flower  well  and  hold  its  colour  after  being  cut. 

Jean  Lillevere  (1879)  is  not  a  new  Rose,  but  almost  an  unknown 
one,  I  think.  Twice  during  the  season  I  saw  a  good  bloom  of  this 
variety  in  the  stands  of  Mr.  Frettingham  of  Beeston  Nurseries,  Notts, 
and  everyone  else  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten  it.  It  is  dark,  and 
perhaps  a  trifle  dull  in  colour,  but  of  good  shape  and  size,  and  I  should 
think  well  up  to  exhibition  standard.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  a  new  Rose  in  its  first  season.  We  all 
know  that  unmerited  praise  is  sometimes  bestowed  on  an  unworthy 
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-candidate,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  some,  perhaps,  are  discarded  that, 
'with  more  patience,  might  have  proved  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Lady  Helen  Stewart  (1887)  I  saw  somewhere  in  good  form,  but  can¬ 
not  remember  that  it  made  much  impression  on  me. 

Mary  Bennett  (1884).  —  Very  finely  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Cant  at 
Ipswich.  It  has  a  beautiful  colour  and  stout  petals,  but  I  fear  it  is  a 
weak  grower. 

Mrs.  John  Laing  (1887). — I  think  this  is  one  of  the  finest  Roses  sent 
out  for  a  long  time.  I  have  some  fear  that  it  will  be  a  late  bloomer  ; 
most  of  mine  came  out  very  late,  but  every  bloom  was  good  enough  to 
show.  It  was  the  year  after  Her  Majesty  that  Mrs.  John  Laing  gained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  N.R.S.,  and  I  remember  hearing  it  said  at  that 
time  that  the  latter  was  the  better  of  the  two.  I  should  not  like  to 
dogmatise  on  this  point  myself  at  present,  but  both  Roses  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  shown  in  far  better  form  since  that  time.  More  power  to 
your  elbow,  Mr.  Bennett !  Don’t  let  that  gold  medal  at  the  Palace  go 
begging  next  year,  please. 

Madame  Suzanne  Rodocanache  (I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  the 
name  right ;  opinions  seem  to  differ  according  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of 
the  speller,  but,  anyhow,  I  would  sooner  spell  it  than  pronounce  it)  is  a 
Rose  I  have  heard  well  spoken  of  as  likely  to  prove  good,  but  if  she  does 
come  into  my  service  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  dropping  her  awful 
surname,  and  calling  her  simply  “  Susan.” 

Sir  Rowland  Hill  (1888). —  Twice  at  least  shown  well  by  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton,  and  undoubtedly  seems  to  be  a  fine  Rose  of  a  colour  new  to  our 
exhibition  stands.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  popular,  and  come  into 
strong  demand. 

The  Puritan  (1887). — This  being  a  white  H.P.,was,  of  course,  utterly 
out  of  it  in  a  season  like  that  of  1888.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  lasting 
properties  as  a  cut  flower,  when  we  think  that  blooms  from  America 
■were  shown  in  good  condition  in  London  ;  but,  from  an  exhibitor’s  point 
■of  view,  I  fear  the  shape  is  not  satisfactory. 

Victor  Hugo  (1884). — A  capital  grower,  and  a  very  good  addition 
£o  our  dark  Roses.  It  evidently  much  preferred  our  last  cold  wet 
•summer  to  the  heat  and  drought  of  1887. 

TEAS. 

Comtesse  de  Frigneuse  (1885). — This  has  not  proved  worth  keeping 
-with  me,  the  blooms  being  loose,  shapeless,  and  unstable. 

Henriette  de  Beauveau  (1887). — The  last  Rose  of  Lacharme’s  raising. 
Is,  I  suppose,  from  its  extra  strong  growth  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  race,  which 
some  are  inclined  to  put  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  in  my  opinion  it 
is  likely  this  will  have  to  be  done  sooner  or  later.  The  bloom  is  a 
capital  colour,  being  of  that  bright,  decided,  not  too  pale  yellow,  which 
so  much  improves  the  appearance  of  a  stand  or  a  bouquet  of  Roses,  and 
at  present  is  by  no  means  so  common  among  our  Teas  as  could  be 
wished.  Few  Roses  of  this  race  have  sufficient  quality  for  exhibition  ; 
but,  from  what  I  have  seen,  this  one,  helped  by  its  colour,  may  possibly 
be  useful  for  that  purpose. 

Madame  Hoste  (1887). — A  good  grower,  with  blooms  something  of 
the  colour  of  Caroline  Kuster.  I  have  great  hopes  of  this  Rose  turning 
-out  well. 

Miss  Ethel  Brownlow  (1887)  seems  to  be  a  great  acquisition,  being 
more  perfectly  imbricated  than  any  Tea  Rose  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  A  beautifully  folded  point  in  the  middle,  combined  with  the 
imbricated  form,  makes  this  Rose  almost  an  ideal  in  shape  for  exhibi¬ 
tion  purposes.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe  the  colour  of  this  and 
many  other  Tea  Roses,  especially  some  of  the  newer  ones,  for  it  varies 
very  much  with  the  weather  and  general  treatment  received  ;  but  the 
general  colour  of  Ethel  Brownlow  is  pink,  more  or  less  tinged  or  shaded 
with  yellow.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  of  greater  use  for  showing  if  it 
bad  more  size,  but  perhaps  this  will  come.  A  very  fine  bloom  of  it  was 
-  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Paul’s  stand  at  Manchester. 

Princess  Beatrice  (1887). — Undoubtedly  a  good  grower,  really  a 
very  important  point  with  Tea  Roses.  I  have  not  succeeded  in  getting 
or  seeing  a  good  bloom,  but  have  good  hopes  of  it  from  the  general 
appearance  of  those  which  had  battled  with  the  cold  storms. 

Souvenir  de  Gabriel  B revet  (1884). — This  has  disappointed  me. 
The  buds  are. very  promising,  recalling  the  shape  of  Madame  de  Watte- 
ville  ;  but  mine  have  failed  to  fulfil  this  promise,  and  have  shown  an 
early  tendency  to  become  hollow  in  the  middle. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Bride  and  others  in  a  former  letter  on  sports, 
and,  in  conclusion,  I  think  we  may  all  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the 
greatly  increasing  number  of  good  new  Roses  which  are  raised  in  the 
British  isles,  not  only  for  patriotic  reasons,  but  also  because  we  are 
having  now  a  larger  number  of  simple  English  names  which  everyone 
can  repeat,  instead  of  troubling  our  tempers  and  tearing  our  tongues 
with  the  terrible  titles  of  “  Susan  ”  and  Co. — W.  R.  Railleh. 


GARDENERS’  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 

POSITION. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  that  someone  has  noticed  my  remarks  on 
page  332,  even  though  my  critic  does  not  agree  with  me  altogether. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  me  that  “  H.  W.  W.”  does  not  show  where 
I  am  illogical,  so  that  I  and  my  readers  might  profit  by  the  cor¬ 
rection.  But  is  not  “  H.  W.  W.”  illogical  ?  He  first  claims  a 
high  and  honourable  position  as  being  that  of  gardeners,  who,  he 
-says,  “rank  in  position  next  to  the  steward  of  the  estate,”  a 
^position  which  “  the  gardener  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to 


fill,”  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  after  all  he  has  claimed  for  them, 
that  gardeners  are  conscious  of  their  social  inferiority,  and  educate 
their  sons  “  for  filling  a  better  social  position  than  that  occupied 
by  themselves.”  If  gardeners  rank  next  to  estate  stewards,  and 
are  estate  stewards  sometimes,  and  occupy  the  same  social  position ; 
and  if  estate  stewards  occupy  the  same  social  position  as  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  farmers  (as  they  do) ;  what  calling  is  there  that  the 
best  gardener’s  best  son  is  likely  to  follow  that  will  give  such  son 
a  higher  social  position  than  these  have  ?  My  friendly  critic  has 
proved  too  much  for  his  own  view  of  the  case,  and  has  practically 
and  forcibly  substantiated  mine,  for  which  I  thank  him. 

Gardeners  do  not  occupy  the  same  social  position  as  land 
stewards,  and  probably  there  is  not  1  per  cent,  of  gardeners  who 
are  also  land  stewards  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term ;  possibly 
there  is  not  1  per  cent,  who  are  also  land  stewards  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  therefore  it  is  wrong  to  value  the  position  of  gardeners 
generally  by  the  standard  of,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  individuals. 
Such  a  valuation  would  be  “unjust  and  delusive;”  “unjust’  to 
the  gardeners  themselves,  and  “  delusive”  to  would-be  gardeners. 

It  may  be  that  I  do  not  know  much  about  gardeners,  but  what 
I  do  know  causes  me  to  think  that  they  neither  occupy  their  proper 
position  nor  receive  adequate  remuneration  for  the  attainments 
and  skill  the  average  gardener  already  possesses.  I  observe  that 
“  H.  W.  W.”  ridicules  the  idea  that  gardeners  should  give  their 
sons  a  university  education  in  order  to  become  gardeners,  but 
applauds  the  suggestions  made  (in  effect)  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Journal,  that  the  young  men  should  study,  equally  as  hard,  the 
same  subjects  that  they  would  be  required  to  study  did  they  enter 
cither  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  the  only  exceptions  being  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  I  wonder  some  ardent  educationalist  has  not  suggested 
the  former  as  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  young  gardener,  on  the 
plea  that  many  plant  names  and  botanical  terms  are  derived  from 
the  Greek  ;  and  all  this  in  addition  to  the  twelve  or  sixteen  hours 
of  hard  manual  labour  and  mental  worries  every  day — for  even 

young  gardeners  have  their  worries  about  their  work. . 

“  H.  W.  W.”  expresses  his  surprise  at  a  gardener  being  considered 
a  “  menial  servant.”  I  will  confess  that  I  am  not  less  surprised, 
and  I  will  thank  anyone  to  prove  the  statement  to  be  untrue  ;  but 
in  a  handy  work  called  “  Every  Man  His  Own  Lawyer,” 
written  by  a  barrister,  and  in  an  edition  for  this  year,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  on  page  343: — “The  term  ‘domestic’  or  ‘menial 
servants,  is  now  to  be  considered  as  applying  to  such  servants,  as 
housekeepers,  cooks,  kitchenmaids,  still-room  maids,  parlourmaids, 
housemaids,  dairymaids,  nurses,  nurserymaids,  butlers,  valets,  pages, 
coachmen,  grooms,  gardeners,  huntsmen,  &c.  ;  ”  and  on  page  344 
are  these  words  : — “  A  head  gardener  at  £2  a  week,  who  resided  in 
a  detached  house  belonging  to  his  master  and  in  the  grounds,  sued 
for  a  quarter’s  wages,  but  he  was  held  to  be  a  menial  servant,  and 
entitled  to  a  month’s  warning  only.”  In  Chambers’  “  Information 
for  the  People,”  in  an  article  on  the  History  of  Laws,  we  find^on 
page  695  corroborative  testimony,  though  the  word  “  gardener  ”  is 
not  used,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  remarks  applied  equally  to 
them  as  to  butlers,  huntsmen,  valets,  and  “  grafs  ”  or  land  stewards, 
but  the  latter  now  occupy  a  higher  legal  and  social  position.  Unless 
recently  altered,  masters  or  mistresses  who  emp’oy  a  regular  gardener 
or  gardeners  have  to  pay  a  tax  upon  each  ;  but  it  is  some  satisfaction 
to  know  that  a  wise  and  appreciative  Government  assessed  the 
annual  value  to  revenue  of  “  H.  W.  W.’s  ”  “  man  of  responsibility  ” 
at  exactly  double  that  of  hi3  dog. 

On  page  332  I  said  that  a  gardener  was  politically  in  some 
respects  inferior  to  his  subordinates.  Last  year  an  Act  was 
passed  by  Parliament  conferring  certain  new  powers  upon  nearly 
all  the  people  of  this  country,  and  authorising  the  election  of 
members  of  certain  new  governing  bodies  called  County  Councils, 
&c.  Every  cottager,  no  matter  what  his  position,  education,  or  the 
value  of  his  cottage,  is  entitled  to  vote  if  he  is  also  entitled  to  vote 
at  a  parliamentary  election.  Not  so  a  gardener,  or  gardener  and 
land  steward,  or  sub-agent,  if  his  house  is  on  his  employer’s 
premises  and  assessed  with  those  premises  for  poors  rate.  These 
men  have  parliamentary  votes  under  the  Service  Franchise,  but 
they  are  not  entitled  to  vote  for  the  County  Council  unless  they 
have  some  special  qualification  either  as  a  freeholder  or  tenant  of 
land  of  the  annual  value  of  £10  and  upwards.  This  is  a  clear  in¬ 
justice  to  gardeners  and  other  servants.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  .1 
occupy  a  house  which  costs  me  £20  per  annum  indirect  rent,  or,  in 
other  words,  my  employer  would  have  to  pay  me  £20  more  per 
annum  salary  than  he  does  if  he  did  not  find  me  the  house  I  live  in. 
I  also  rent  land  for  which  I  am  assessed  at  £3  10s.,  but  for  which 
I  pay  £4  10s.  as  rent,  so  that  I  am  an  occupier  to  the  yearly  value 
of  in  round  figures  £25,  and  yet  I  have  no  vote,  simply  because  my 
house  is  in  my  employer’s  grounds  instead  of  outside,  and  because 
my  land  is  not  of  the  value  of  £10  yearly  rental.  Yet  my  subor¬ 
dinates,  no  matter  how  illiterate,  and  only  paying  from  £2  to  £4  a 
year  as  rent,  have  their  vote,  and  rightly  so.  There  are  hundreds 
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of  gardeners  who  have  no  vote  for  the  same  causes  as  myself. 
Will  gardeners  unite  for  the  common  advancement  of  their 
common  interests  socially,  politically,  and  financially  ?  Will  they 
band  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out  the  com¬ 
paratively  worthless,  and  sometimes  spurious,  from  their  ranks,  and 
make  and  conform  to  a  code  of  rules  establishing  who  are  and  who 
are  not  entitled  to  be  called  gardeners  -as  distinguished  from  garden 
labourers  or  grooms  and  gardeners  ?  And  am  I  too  much  in 
advance  of  the  times  if  I  suggest  that  we  have  a  representative 
(Jona  fide)  of  horticulture  in  Parliament  ;  one  who  will  watch  the 
interests  of  market  gardeners,  of  nurserymen,  and  of  gardeners, 
even  though  they  be  “  menial  servants  ”  for  the  present  ?  There  is 
plenty  of  “  material  ”  in  the  horticultural  world  from  which  to 
select  a  suitable  M.P.  The  elementary  certificated  teachers  have 
combined  to  advance  or  protect  their  interests  and  to  run  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  candidate  of  their  own.  They  are  already  a  power. 
What  is  to  prevent  gardeners  from  taking  similar  steps  ?  They 
are  not  more  isolated  than  teachers  ;  they  are  scarcely  less 
educated  or  intelligent,  their  interests  are  quite  as  important,  and 
nothing  but  their  own  carelessness  or  apathy  need  prevent  them 
from  doing  better  for  themselves  as  a  class.  Surely  no  gardener 


number  of  years,  in  three  successive  Parliaments,  he  discharged  the 
onerous  duties  of  Speaker  admirably,  but  retired  in  1857  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  For  twenty -nine  years  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Hampshire- 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  other  honours  of  many  kinds  flowed  in  upon  him 
thickly.  He  was  an  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  a  Bencher  of  his  Inn, 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  of  Carisbrooke  Castle,  honorary 
Colonel  of  the  Hampshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  a  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  High  Steward  of  Winchester.  His  astonishing  longevity 
and  never-failing  health  are,  perhaps,  to  be  explained  by  his  love  of 
open-air  exercise,  his  rigid  temperance,  and  his  imperturbability  of 
temper.  It  was  reported  that  he  ordered  a  new  pair  of  guns  on  attain¬ 
ing  his  ninetieth  birthday,  and  within  the  last  few  months  he  has  played 
at  billiards  for  four  or  five  hours  at  a  stretch  without  sitting  down.  But 
it  is  especially  with  his  interest  in  gardening  that  our  readers  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  we  therefore  reproduce  some  remarks  which  appeared  in 
this  Journal  several  years  ago  concerning  the  gardens  at  Heckfield,  and 
with  it  an  illustration  representing  one  of  the  most  picturesque  portions 
of  the  place. 

“At  Heckfield  there  reside  two  celebrities  — one  a  giant  in  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  world,  a  veteran  in  the  service  of  his  county,  which  he  has 
served  well  through  successive  generations.  This  is  the  noble  owner — 
Viscount  Eversley — once  known  as  Charles  Shaw-Lefevre,  Esq.,  who 
occupied  the  responsible  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 


Fig.  1.— HECKFIELD  PLACE— THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 


of  impartial  judgment  and  competent  knowledge  will  deny  that 
there  is  need  for  such  improvement.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  arrived  for  action  ;  and  the  desirability  to  vote  for 
members  of  County  Councils  is  an  incentive  to  action.  What  is 
the  opinion  of  others  ? — A.  Bigiitf.r. 


DEATH  OF  LORD  EVERSLEY. 

We  have  to  record  with  much  regret  the  death  of  a  distinguished 
and  widely  esteemed  p;  tron  of  horticulture,  Viscount  Eversley,  of  Heck¬ 
field  Place,  Winchfield,  Hampshire,  which  took  place  on  Friday  last, 
December  28th.  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Shaw-Lefevre,  first  Viscount 
Eversley,  was  born  on  February  22nd,  1791,  and  was  the  oldest  Peer  of 
Parliament,  the  oldest  Bencher  of  any  Inn  of  Court  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  as  regards  years,  the  oldest  Trustee  of  the  British 
Museum,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Lord  Eversley  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Charles  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.  for  Reading  from  1802  to  1820,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Lefevre  in  addition  to  Shaw  on  marrying  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Lefevre,  of  Heckfield  Place,  Hants,  His  French 
ancestors  came  to  this  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Lord  Eversley  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  as  B.A.  in  1815,  and  as  M.A.  in  1819.  He 
was  called  to  the  Bar  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  in  the  latter  year,  but  never 
practised.  He  became  a  memher  of  Parliament  in  1830,  and  for  a 


sufficiently  long  to  entitle  him  to  the  possession  of  three  Speaker’s'- 
chairs,  which  now  comprise  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mansion,  and’ 
destined  without  doubt  to  become  historical,  for  the  value  of  such, 
trophies  cannot  but  increase  with  age  and  be  prized  by  future  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  family  in  possession  of  them.  The  other  celebrity  is  his  lord- 
ship’s  gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  one  of  the  most  able,  active,  persevering, 
and  successful  workers  of  the  day.  But  Lord  Eversley  is  a  gardener 
too,  his  technical  knowledge  being  great,  his  taste  admittedly  good,  and' 
the  interest  which  he  takes  in  his  garden  and  grounds,  their  improve¬ 
ment  and  adornment,  active  and  real.  When  we  thus  find  mascer  and 
man  alike  capable  and  earnest,  both  devoted  to  the  same  object,  and 
working  together  in  unity,  the  former  honoured  and  the  latter  trusted, 
we  expect  also  to  find  something  worth  seeing,  and  hence  recording  ;  and 
much  that  is  note  worthy  was  certainly  seen  at  Heckfield  in  September. 

“  Heckfield  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  salubrious 
districts  of  Hampshire,  and  is  about  five  miles  from  Winchfield  station 
on  the  South-Western  Railway.  The  mansion  stands  on  a  knoll  or  spur 
in  a  well-wooded  and  beautifully  undulated  park.  The  pleasure  grounds 
are  agreeably  diversified  with  grand  deciduous  trees,  handsome  Conifers, 
luxuriant  evergreens,  excellent  walks,  charming  lakes,  and  splendid 
lawns.  The  terrace  flower  garden,  while  not  being  one  of  the  largest,  is 
without  question  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best  kept  of  its  kind  in 
the  kingdom  ;  the  kitchen  garden  one  of  the  most  productive  ;  and  the 
glass  department  famed  for  superior  fruit.  The  site  is  somewhat 
elevated,  the  soil  light  yet  fertile,  and  the  rainfall  low,  conditions  whicfcs 
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will  probably  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  wonderful  crops  of 
fruit  in  the  garden. 

‘‘  The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion  across  the  terrace  to  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  scenery  beyond  is  extremely  beautiful  (see  fig.  1). 
From  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  where  a  tent  is  erected  and  tea  had 
almost  daily  in  the  summer,  it  is  grandly  picturesque,  the  whole  district 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  resemb  ing  a  magnificent  park.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  are  boldly  swelling  hills  smooth  as  velvet,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  being  regularly  machined,  and  not  a  “  bent”  to  be  seen  to  mar  the 
effect  of  these  splendid  lawns.  The  valley  conducts  the  eye  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  lakes,  with  the  island  of  Rhododendrons  in  one,  and  a  handsome 
bright  green  cone-like  specimen  of  the  Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium 
distichum)  at  the  head  of  the  other,  and  all  around  grand  specimens  of 
Oak  and  Beech,  which  cast  their  shadows,  clear  and  strongly  defined,  on 
the  closely  shaven  grass. 

“  Of  its  kind  this  is  a  model  garden  both  in  design  and  execution. 
Surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by  few,  both  the  noble  owner  and  his 
gardener  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  while  the  public  during 
one  week  in  the  year  have  a  great  treat  generously  provided  ;  and 
although  distant  from  any  large  town,  2000  persons  availed  themselves 
of  the  privilege  of  inspecting  it  during  the  open  week  of  the  present 
season.  This  plan  of  giving  a  whole  week  to  the  public  is  found  more 
convenient  to  all  than  having  visitors  during  one  or  two  days  of  each 
week  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months. 

“  And  now  we  leave  Heckfield.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful  scenes  on 
the  fair  face  of  Nature,  but  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  fairest  and  the 
brightest.  It  is  cherished,  too,  by  its  noble  owner,  who  has  spent  nearly 
ninety  summers  in  its  shady  woods  and  verdant  slopes.  His  kindness  to 
his  gardener  during  the  long  illness  following  his  sad  accident  it  is 
pleasant  to  record,  and  pleasant  also  to  note  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  gardener  towards  his  excellent  master.” 


NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  JANUARY  CONFERENCE  AND  SHOW. 

The  sub-committee  — Messrs.  Castle,  Gordon,  and  Payne — appointed 
by  the  National  Society  to  make  arrangements  for  a  Conference  to  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  winter  show  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  January  9th  and  10th  next,  announce  the  following 
programme.  The  Conference  will  be  opened  in  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  at  5  p.m.  on  January  9th,  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
President,  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair.  The  subjects  of  the 
papers  (each  limited  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  will  be  as  follows  : — 
“  Manures  for  Chrysanthemums,”  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  ;  I:  Damping  in 
Blooms,”  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson  and  Mr.  J.  Doughty  ;  “  Mid-Winter  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,”  by  Mr.  Kipling ;  and  “  Sports,”  by  Mr.  N.  Davis.  Each 
paper  will  be  followed  by  discussion  as  far  as  time  permits.  All 
members  and  visitors  to  the  Show  will  be  admitted  to  the  Conference, 
and  the  room  or  hall  in  which  it  will  be  held  will  be  announced  on  the 
morning  of  the  Show. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR  CUTTING. 

I  noticed  that  certain  Chrysanthemums  were  condemned  lately  as 
unsuitable  for  furnishing  vases  with  cut  flowers.  My  experience  is  that 
all  are  suitable  if  properly  used.  The  larger  the  blooms  the  better  they 
are,  only  they  must  be  arranged  in  a  bold  manner  with  plenty  of  stalk 
and  foliage -that  is  to  say,  if  large  vessels  are  to  be  filled.  If  smaller, 
then  one  good  bloom  will  be  better  than  any  number  of  smaller  speci¬ 
mens.  There  is  nothing  finer  for  table  decoration  than  single  blooms 
laid  on  the  cloth  of  such  distinct  varieties  as  Phcebus,  Janira, 
W.  Holmes,  Jeanne  DHaux,  Gloriosum,  Empress  of  India,  Mdlle. 
Lacroix,  &c.  The  most  seemingly  unsuitable,  when  properly  used,  give 
grand  results  for  decoration  ;  thus  one  of  the  most  effective  decorations 
I  have  seen  was  composed  of  spikes  and  foliage  of  Schizostylis  coccinea 
and  scarlet  heps  laid  on  the  cloth. — B. 

NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Intending  growers  of  these  plants,  especially  for  exhibition  during 
1889,  will  be  on  the  look  out  for  new  varieties  to  add  to  their  list, 
as  those  having  had  experience  know  well  the  advantage  gained  by 
cultivating  the  new  varieties  which  possess  merit  over  the  older  sorts  of 
a  similar  character.  Many  of  the  novelties  have  been  described  in  the 
Journal  during  the  period  of  the  exhibition  season,  but  as  everybody 
who  are  interested  in  these  perhaps  did  not  see  those  varieties,  i  have 
made  a  point  in  collecting  the  names  and  descriptions  of  each.  From 
the  numerous  letters  I  have  received  on  this  subject  I  am  certain  there 
are  many  persons  who  are  anxious  to  know  what  are  the  good  novelties 
in  the  various  Chrysanthemum  sections. 

The  incurved  section  is  considered  to  be  the  most  important  of  all, 
by  reason  of  the  sparseness  of  the  new  varieties  introduced,  and  because 
this  section  occupies  the  front  rank  in  point  of  quality.  A  writer  on 
new  varieties  in  a  recent  paper  takes  exception  to  the  many  so-called 


new  incurved  varieties  which  are  sent  to  this  country  from  France  and 
America.  No  doubt  many  are  sent  over  annually  as  incurved  varieties 
which  turn  out  anything  but  good.  He  thinks  that  cultivators  should 
enter  a  protest  against  them.  I  think  so  too,  but  where  is  it  to  be 
entered?  The  only  remedy  that  I  know  of  is  for  growers  to  refuse  to 
cultivate  them  until  they  have  been  proved  to  be  worthy  of  their  descrip¬ 
tions  by  the  authors  or  those  responsible.  1  do  not  think  that  exhibitors 
would  lose  much  either  through  the  absence  of  so-called  incurved 
varieties,  for  I  do  not  remember  any  good  enough  to  grow  a  second  year 
that  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  ten  years  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Jeanne  d’Arc.  This  excellent  variety  was  introduced  from 
France  I  believe.  In  a  catalogue  of  new  varieties  of  foreign  introduc¬ 
tion  I  notice  no  less  than  eighteen  varieties  are  described  as  incurved, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  show  whether  they  mean  the  ordinary  type  of 
incurved  or  Japanese  incurved.  The  descriptions  given  of  the  varieties 
is  also  somewhat  alarming  to  read.  I  for  one  never  could  find  the  ma-ny 
points  in  colour  and  form  given.  Worthy  new  varieties  in  this  section 
are  confined  exclusively  to  English  raisers,  and  are  procured  from 
sports. 

The  present  year’s  novelties  are  remarkable  for  their  high  quality 
coming  as  they  do  from  such  excellent  stock,  notably  Princess  of  Wales. 
Individually  this  variety  stands  second  to  none  in  the  incurved  division 
for  the  perfect  form  of  its  flowers.  Miss  Violet  Tomlin  is  the  new  sport 
from  the  Princess,  retaining  all  the  good  points  of  its  parent  in  form  of 
petal,  build  of  flower,  and  constitution.  The  colour  is  violet  purple,  a 
colour  sure  to  be  welcomed  by  all,  as  many  exhibition  stands  show  a 
want  of  colour,  especially  when  flowers  of  Refulgens  are  not  available. 
On  account  also  of  its  fine  form  this  variety  will  be  welcomed.  It  will 
also  relieve  those  persons  who  object  so  strongly  to  dressing  the  blooms, 
as  this  type  produces  perfectly  formed  flowers  naturally. 

Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  a  golden  sport  from  the  well  known  Mrs.  Heale, 
itself  a  sport  from  Princess  of  Wales,  the  parent  of  the  preceding 
variety.  This  will  prove  an  acquisition  to  the  incurved  section,  as  a 
yellow  of  this  class  was  sadly  needed  for  the  middle  line.  In  form  it  is 
the  exact  counterpart  of  its  parent,  with  the  exception  perhaps  that  it  is 
1  irger. 

H.  Shoesmith  is  said  to  be  a  sport  from  Mr.  Bunn,  but  in  my  opinion 
it  more  resembles  the  Beverley  type,  which  family  is  much  sought  after, 
and  no  doubt  very  useful  to  amateurs.  But  I  fear  this  new  bronze  sport 
will  never  take  a  very  high  position  owing  to  the  want  of  form  displayed 
by  its  parent,  be  it  either  Beverley  or  Mrs.  Bunn.  Again,  the  colour  is 
not  so  desirable  as  many  we  have  already.  A  new  variety  must  have 
nowadays  something  beyond  mere  distinctness  in  colour  to  become 
popular.  It  should  be  such  that  another  decided  colour  is  added  to  the 
list  by  its  introduction. 

Alfred  Lynes  is  another  sport  of  which  I  do  not  entertain  a  very 
high  opinion.  Its  colour  is  not  what  i3  wanted,  running  as  it  does  too 
near  Lady  Hardinge.  It  possesses  the  form  of  both  petal  and  flower  of 
its  parent — Novelty. 

Japanese  varieties  are  more  largely  added  to  than  any  other  section, 
as  is  usually  the  case.  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  in  my  opinion  is  the  best 
of  all.  It  possesses  characters  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  new 
variety  that  I  have  seen  this  season  ;  the  chief  of  these  is  the  dwarf 
nature  of  its  growth.  Handsome  blooms  are  produced  on  plants  only 
3  feet  high — a  decided  gain.  The  flower  is  solid,  large,  the  colour  a  pecu¬ 
liar  mixture  of  orange  bronze,  the  under  side  of  the  florets  pale  yellow. 
When  more  known  it  is  sure  to  be  largely  grown  ;  its  substantial  build 
of  florets  stamps  it  as  a  desirable  variety. 

Sunflower  comes  next  in  point  of  quality.  It  and  the  preceding 
variety  is  from  Mr.  Cannell’s  novelties  of  this  year.  It  has  long  drooping 
narrow  florets,  which  are  an  intensely  rich  orange  yellow,  a  colour  not 
to  be  had  in  any  other  variety  in  the  Japanese  section.  The  flower  is 
full  centred.  Altogether  a  decided  acquisition. 

George  Daniels  is  a  very  large  variety,  having  extra  broad  florets, 
which  are  strap-shaped,  of  a  delicate  pink,  which  deepens  towards  the 
centre.  Etoile  de  Lyon  differs  so  little  in  colour  and  form  that  the  one 
description  is  almost  applicable  to  both  varieties  as  I  saw  them.  The 
latter  variety  is  of  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  the  foliage  good.  Exhibitors 
should  not  fail  to  procure  one  of  these.  Condor  is  another  broad-petalled 
variety,  partaking  something  of  the  style  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  in 
form  of  the  flower  and  petals  ;  the  colour  is  white,  with  the  faintest 
shade  of  blush. 

M.  Bernard,  as  shown  by  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons  and  others,  is  what  I 
call  an  improved  Mdme.  de  Sevin.  The  florets  droop  more,  while  their 
colour  is  of  a  deeper  purple.  An  effective  variety  for  either  cut  bloom 
stands  or  grouping.  Thomas  Stephenson  is  a  sport  from  the  well-known 
Criterion,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of  its  parent  except  in  colour, 
which  is  a  deep  orange  red  ;  quite  distinct  from  anything  I  know,  and 
likely  to  be  largely  grown. 

Fr6d6rick  Marroucb,  although  not  exactly  new,  not  being  much  grown 
or  seen  last  year,  its  qualities  did  not  develope  themselves  widely.  It 
has  rich  deep  yellow  florets,  which  are  fluted  ;  the  flower  is  full  centred, 
large,  and  an  excellent  “  keeper.” 

Madame  Baco  was  sent  out  last  year,  and  has  been  many  times  shown 
in  good  form  during  the  present  season,  and  is  well  deserving  of  extended 
cultivation.  The  colour  is  bright  rose  with  a  bluish  tinge,  the  florets  ser¬ 
rated.  It  is  a  deeply-built  flower.  Florence  Percy  has  come  to  the  front 
also  during  the  present  season,  and  is  likely  to  become  a  general 
favourite.  Each  floret  is  deeply  cut  at  the  edge,  wax  white,  and  of  a 
drooping  character. 

The  Japanese  Anemone  section  is  increased  in  numbers  by  the  addi- 
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tion  of  three  varieties,  which  are  all  good,  the  best  of  them  being  Jean 
Marty,  which  has  the  largest  centre  of  any  variety  in  either  of  the 
Anemone  sections.  The  colour  is  deep  lilac,  the  guard  florets  being  paler. 
James  Weston,  pure  white,  full  centre,  drooping  guard  florets,  which 
are  of  great  length.  Mdme.  B.  Consanort  is  a  self-coldured  claret  variety 
with  a  good  disc.  To  the  large  flowered  Anemone  section  can  be  added 
thnee  desirable  varieties,  the  best  of  them  in  my  opinion  being  Thorpe 
Junior,  owing  to  its  rich  orange  colour  resembling  Chevalier  Domage, 
which  is  highly  prized  on  that  account ;  a  full  centre  and  good  guard 
petals  completes  the  description  of  this  sort,  Sabine,  guard  florets  sul¬ 
phur,  primrose  yellow  disc,  quite  full.  M.  Pankoueke,  purple  claret 
guard  florets,  centre  claret,  bronze  tipped. 

I  have  not  seen  anything  noteworthy  in  the  reflexed  section  which 
calls  for  comment,  but  the  single  varieties  have  been  added  to  by  Messrs. 
Cannell  with  four  capital  sorts,  the  best  being  Admiral  Sir  T.  Symonds, 
which  is  a  shade  paler  than  Chevalier  Domage,  consequently  orange 
yellow.  It  has  three  rows  of  guard  florets,  which  recurve  at  the  points. 
Altogether  it  is  a  magnificent  variety.  Effie,  long  florets,  a  curious 
mixture  of  chestnut  and  claret.  Figaro  has  a  double  row  of  florets, 
which  are  pale  lilac  in  the  centre,  which  deepens  towards  the  points. 
David  Windsor  is  a  bright  chestnut  red. 

Pompon  M.  Van  Hulle  is  a  novelty  in  colour,  owing  to  some  of  the 
florets  showing  their  reverse,  which  is  gold  colour,  the  upper  surface 
being  brick  red.  Golden  Marabout  is  another  acquisition  to  this  section, 
if  form  and  character  of  Marabout,  except  it  has  a  golden  centre,  the 
outer  part  like  Marabout. — E.  Molyneux. 

FORMS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

[Address  at  a  meeting  of  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Association,  hy  Mr.  George  Gordon.] 

Knowing  the  importance  of  correct  ideas  as  to  the  classification 
and  properties  of  the  several  classes  of  Chrysanthemums,  it  is  with 
much  pleasure  that  I  comply  with  the  request  to  give  an  address  on 
the  forms  of  the  flowers.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  at  my  disposal,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal 
with  the  subject  with  the  fulness  its  importance  demands,  and  all 
that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  briefly  touch  upon  the  chief  character¬ 
istics  of  the  several  sections.  It  is  only  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  that  the  question  of  classification  has  occupied  the 
serious  attention  of  cultivators  and  others  interested  in  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  and  ten  years  ago  it  was  quite  common  for  societies  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  to  provide  classes  for  “  large-flowering  Chrysan¬ 
themums,”  and  allow  exhibitors  to  stage  any  of  the  sections  in  mixture 
or  otherwise  in  them.  With  the  increase  in  the  shows  and  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  Japanese  varieties  there  arose  a  desire  for  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  the  varieties,  and  such  definitions  as  would  enable  both  ex¬ 
hibitors  and  judges  to  at  once  determine  to  what  class  any  particular 
variety  belonged.  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  a  secretary  of 
one  of  the  societies,  I  prepared  in  the  autumn  of  1879  a  classification 
which,  so  far  as  it  went,  has  proved  of  considerable  service.  This 
was  not  the  first  classification,  nor  has  it  been  the  last.  In  1833 
Mr.  Hayward  prepared  a  classification  of  the  varieties  grown  at  that 
time  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
this  was  published  in  “  Loudon’s  Gardeners’  Magazine.”  This  arrange¬ 
ment  was  enlarged  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter,  and  given  in  his  book  on 
the  Chrysanthemum.  A  month  or  so  after  the  appearance  of  my  defi¬ 
nitions  in  print,  two  other  writers  attempted  to  deal  with  the  question, 
and  at  the  same  time  appeared  anxious  to  show  that  they  were  oblivious 
of  what  had  happened  during  the  forty-three  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hayward’s  classification,  which  I  would 
add  is  of  no  practical  value  at  the  present  day.  In  the  classification  I 
prepared  in  1879  I  divided  the  great  family  into  seven  sections,  but  the 
changes  that  have  been  brought  about  during  the  past  decade  renders 
some  modification  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  history  of  the  flower  farther  than  is 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  evolution  it  has  undergone  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  to  this  country  ninety-eight  years  since,  and  I  must  refer  those 
who  may  be  anxious  to  increase  their  historical  knowledge  to  the  cheap 
and  excellent  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum  by  Mr.  Harman  Payne. 
The  leading  classes  into  which  the  Chrysanthemums  are  divided  are 
the  Incurved,  Japanese.  Reflexed,  Large  Anemones,  Japanese  Anemones, 
Pompons,  and  Pompon  Anemones.  The  Japanese  may  be  sub-divided, 
as  I  shall  show  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

Chronologically  the  reflexed  flowers  stand  first,  for  it  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  the  first  large  flowered  Chrysanthemum  introduced 
to  this  country  in  1790  belonged  to  that  section.  This  variety  figured  in 
the  “Botanical  Magazine”  as  the  Old  Purple,  and  included  by  Mr. 
Hayward  in  his  classification  under  the  name  of  the  Tasselled  Purple,  is 
so  similar  to  that  well-known  variety,  Dr.  Sharpe,  that  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  they  are  one  and  the  same,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  their  being  perfectly  distinct.  But  if  the  reflexed  have 
the  advantage  in  age  they  are  far  behind  the  incurved  and  the  Japanese 
in  importance,  and  the  incurved  must  certainly  have  precedence.  It 
would  be  a  very  interesting  study  to  trace  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
curved  flower,  but  time  will  not  permit  to  do  more  than  deal  with  broad 
principles.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Old  Purple  is  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  many  beautiful  incurved  flowers  we  now  have,  or  that 
the  process  of  development  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  known  to 
us,  extended  over  a  long  period.  On  the  contrary  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt  that  they  have  descended  from  the  Incurving  Lilac,  Two- 
coloured  Incurved,  Superb  White,  and  similar  varieties,  which  were 


introduced  about  1823.  As  shown  in  the  coloured  plates  which  appear 
in  vols.  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  first  series  of  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  several  of  the  varieties  introduced  to  this 
country  from  China  about  the  year  mentioned  had  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
curve.  If  we  accept  the  year  mentioned  as  the  date  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  progenitors  of  the  present  race  of  in-curved  we  can  say 
that  the  flowers  forming  the  section  attained  to  their  highest  perfection 
in  the  comparatively  short  period  of  twenty-four  years,  for  the  Queen 
of  England,  the  finest  of  all  the  incurved  varieties,  was  introduced  in 
1847.  Whether  Empress  of  India  or  Lord  Alcester  is  preferable  to  the 
Queen  of  England  does  not  affect  the  argument,  for  they,  with 
several  others,  have  descended  from  that  variety  as  sports.  This  brings 
us  to  the  question  of  properties,  and  I  will  at  once  tell  you  that  the  in¬ 
curved  flower  should  be  perfectly  globular,  and  I  would  mention 
Empress  of  India  as  the  most  closely  approaching  perfection  of  form. 
The  flower  should  be  well  filled  up  in  the  centre,  and  the  florets  should 
incurve  regularly,  and  be  well  rounded  at  the  points  and  free  from 
notches,  as  indentations  are  disfigurements.  We  are  told  that  a  globe  is 
inelegant  and  meaningless  by  those  who  are  not  sufficiently  educated  to 
appreciate  the  graceful  curves  of  a  perfectly  developed  bloom  of  the 
variety  I  have  mentioned  as  a  type,  but  without  stopping  to  discuss  that 
point,  the  more  closely  your  flowers  approach  that  form  the  greater  will 
be  the  chance  of  your  obtaining  a  high  position  in  a  close  competition. 
Solidity  is  of  hardly  less  importance  than  a  good  outline,  for  thinness 
is  at  once  seen  by  the  trained  eye,  and  will  not  fail  to  heavily  discount 
the  chances  of  the  cultivator  taking  a  high  place  on  the  prize  list. 
Freshness  is  essential,  and  the  want  of  this  important  quality  frequently 
places  boards  of  blooms  at  a  disadvantage  when  placed  on  the  exhibition 
stage,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  is  the  cause  of  much  disappointment. 
Without  freshness  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  colour  at  its  best,  and 
although  many  cultivators  fail  to  recognise  the  fact,  to  stage  a  bloom  in 
its  true  colour  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  should  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duties  of  judges  to  determine  what 
the  flowers  were  a  fortnight  before  the  show,  or  what  they  are  likely  to 
be  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Their  duty,  as  I  understand  the  case,  is  to 
determine  the  merits  of  the  blooms  on  the  day  of  the  exhibition,  and 
those  who  have  them  at  their  best  on  that  date  will  be  most  likely  to 
occupy  a  foremost  position. 

As  already  mentioned,  we  have  had  the  reflexed  varieties  from  the 
first,  and  although  a  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years  has  elapsed  since 
the  introduction  of  the  first  variety,  so  little  has  been  done  in  improving 
them  that  they  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  class  of  all.  There  is  not  in 
fact  half  a  dozen  varieties  that  are  even  fairly  good.  The  several 
Christines,  which  have  long  been  in  cultivation  and  are  the  most 
popular  of  all,  are  very  coarse,  and  the  more  recent  introductions,  such 
as  Elsie  and  Cullingfordi,  which  are  so  useful  for  decorations,  have  so 
much  Japanese  blood  in  them  that  they  usually  lack  the  refinement 
we  have  a  right  to  look  for  in  the  section.  With  reference  to  the 
properties  of  the  reflexed  varieties,  I  would  say  that  the  larger  the 
blooms  are  the  better,  provided  they  are  free  from  coarseness.  The  blooms 
should  be  circular  in  outline,  form  as  nearly  as  possible  a  half  globe, 
and  be  free  from  any  trace  of  thinness  or  confusion  in  the  centre.  The 
florets  should  be  broad,  quite  flat  on  the  upper  surface,  free  from  notches 
at  the  tip,  and  regularly  recurve.  The  colour  ought  to  be  clear  and 
decisive,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  incurved  be  at  its  best  when  the 
blooms  are  staged.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  learnt  in  connection  with 
the  reflexed,  for  large  numbers  of  exhibitors,  and  not  a  few  judges, 
regard  mere  size  as  the  chief  test  of  their  quality,  with  the  result  that 
first-class  blooms  have  frequently  to  play  second  fiddle  to  others  of  the 
coarsest  description  which  represent  the  liberal  use  of  fertilisers  rather 
than  skilful  culture. 

The  Japanese  varieties  afford  such  a  diversity  of  form  that  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  indicate  their  chief  characteristic.  There  are  three  well 
marked  types — namely,  the  incurved,  reflexed,  and  those  with  more  or 
less  twisted  florets.  A  sub-division  under  the  designation  of  reflexed 
Japanese  has  been  created  by  the  Catalogue  Committee  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  it  will  prove 
useful  so  far  as  the  exhibitions  are  concerned.  The  best  type  of  the 
reflexed  group  is  Elaine,  which,  as  so  well  known,  has  long,  flat, 
ribbon-like  florets  that  more  or  less  reflex,  but  not  with  the  regularity 
characteristic  of  such  varieties  as  Chevalier  Domage  and  Dr.  Sharpe. 
With  such  a  large  number  of  distinct  forms  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Japanese  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  their  properties 
in  general  terms  without  occupying  more  time  than  can  be  spared.  Oue 
of  the  chief  points  of  merit  is  size.  Small-flowered  varieties  are 
exceedingly  useful  for  decorating  the  conservatory  and  supplying  blooms 
for  the  drawing-room  and  other  indoor  apartments  ;  but  for  exhibition 
purposes  those  of  large  or  medium  size  are  alone  suitable.^  Large  size 
may  therefore  be  accepted  as  an  important  property.  Fulness  and 
decisiveness  of  colour  are  properties  not  less  essential  than  size,  for 
flowers  that  are  thin  or  ineffective  in  colour  fail  to  do  an  exhibitor  much 
service  when  placed  on  an  exhibition  stage.  In  the  reflexed  class  large 
size  is  also  desirable,  but  the  florets  should  be  flat,  somewhat  regularly 
arranged,  and  more  or  less  reflex.  The  colour  of  these  also  should  be 
clear  and  decisive.  Boule  d’Or,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Grandiflorum,  Belle 
Paule,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  and  Avalanche  may  be  mentioned  as 
representing  the  finest  types  of  Japanese,  and  all  collections  should 
contain  a  due  proportion  of  varieties  of  similar  character,  as  they  carry 
much  more  weight  than  flowers  so  regular  in  form  that  it  is  not  easy  in 
certain  stages  to  determine  whether  they  belong  to  the  Japanese  or  the 
reflexed  classes,  and  I  hope  the  quaint  and  fantastically  formed  flowers 
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will  ever  continue  to  have  a  proper  value  attache!  to  them  by  judges 
when  shown  in  classes,  without  restriction  as  to  character  of  bloom,  as 
it  is  most  important  that  the  exhibitions  should  be  as  varied  as  possible. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  colour  in  the  case  of  the  Japs  that  blooms 
should  be  shown  in  as  fresh  a  condition  as  possible.  Stale  blooms  are 
so  objectionable  that  to  obtain  a  high  position  with  them  when  there  is 
any  competition  is  impossible. 

There  are  three  classes  with  Anemone  flowers,  and  these  are  known 
as  the  Large  Anemones,  Japanese  Anemones,  and  Pompon  Anemones. 
The  most  perfect  type  is  the  Large  Anemone,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement,  as  by  far  the  majority  fall  much  below  the  standard. 
Speaking  generally,  a  large  proportion  of  the  exhibitors  and  many 
judges  would  do  well  to  make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  these  sections,  for  much  too  high  a  value  is  attached  to 
size,  and  we  frequently  see  comparatively  large  flowers  with  hardly  the 
ghost  of  a  disc  placed  before  blooms  a  size  smaller,  but  perfect  in  de¬ 
velopment.  Indeed,  some  of  those  who  regard  themselves  as  authorities 
consider  a  disc  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
Anemones.  The  blooms  of  both  the  large  and  the  Pompon  Anemones 
should  be  circular  in  outline.  The  ray  florets  be  stout,  free  from  inden¬ 
tation  at  the  point,  and  be  regularly  arranged  ;  and  the  disc  be  high  in 
the  centre  and  regular  in  outline,  forming  as  near  as  may  be  a  half 
globe.  In  the  Japanese  Anemone,  a  high,  full  centre  is  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance  ;  the  ray  florets  may  be  long  and  drooping,  much  curled,  or  other¬ 
wise  irregular,  but  the  fringe  should  be  full.  A  distinctly  fantastic 
character  is  a  decided  advantage,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  indifferent  quality  does  not,  as  some  appear  to  suppose,  change  a 
large  Anemone  into  a  Japanese  Anemone.  To  convert  the  section  into  a 
receptacle  for  the  rubbish  from  the  seed  bed  is  a  serious  mistake. 

The  Pompons  may  be  referred  to  very  briefly,  although  they  consti¬ 
tute  a  very  useful  group.  If  the  florets  incurve  the  blooms  should  bo 
more  or  less  globular  in  form;  but  if  they  reflex  a  half  globe  will  be 
preferable.  In  all  cases  they  should  be  neat  and  regular  in  outline,  and 
not  exceed  3  inches  in  diameter.  A  diameter  of  2  inches  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  too  much  encouragement  is  given  to 
the  production  of  flowers  of  excessive  size.  This  is  done  by  the  stipula¬ 
tion  that  the  flowers  shall  be  shown  singly,  or  by  not  prohibiting  thin¬ 
ning.  In  my  opinion  thinning  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  case  of 
Pompons  grown  for  exhibition  ;  as  when  grown  naturally,  and  staged  in 
bunches  as  cut  from  the  plants,  they  are  net  only  more  attractive,  but 
they  afford  visitors  a  better  idea  of  their  elegance  and  beauty  than  is  to 
be  obtained  from  an  inspection  of  flowers  staged  in  triplets,  and  grown 
so  out  of  character  as  to  be  barely  recognisable. 


MANURE  AND  MOISTURE  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Under  this  heading  “  JVI.  D.”  comments  in  a  very  favourable  manner 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Pear  trees  at  Marston,  and  also  corroborates 
some  of  the  theories  I  advanced  on  page  542  of  the  last  volume  of  our 
Journal.  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  “  M.  D.,”  as  we  had 
several  hurried  visits  paid  here  last  autumn,  but  in  any  case  I  am  always 
glad  to  fully  discuss  any  matter  connected  with  horticulture  either  in  a 
friendly  chat  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
Our  friend  is  quite  right  as  regards  the  rather  gappy  appearance  of  the 
Apricot  trees  under  a  glass  coping,  and  he  is  equally  correct  with  regard 
to  the  better  appearance  of  those  on  a  wall,  in  a  line  with  (not  parallel 
to)  the  cordon  Pear  trees.  Undoubtedly  the  Apricot  trees  on  this  south¬ 
west  aspect  are  in  much  better  health  than  are  those  under  the  coping, 
the  aspect  in  this  instance  being  south-south-east,  but  want  of  manure 
and  moisture  at  the  roots  is  not  in  my  opinion  the  cause.  It  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  difference  in  the  varieties  grown,  those  on  the  south-west 
waff  being  principally  Ilemskerk,  Large  Early,  and  Shipleys,  while  the 
majority  of  the  trees  under  the  coping,  and  which  is  rightly  considered 
the  best  nosition  as  far  as  productiveness  is  concerned,  are  Moorpark, 
Early  Moorpark,  and  Hemskerk.  Apricots  are  the  favourite  fruit  here, 
and  no  variety  approaches  Moorpark  for  lusciousness,  and  in  point  of 
size  it  is  second  to  none.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  most  liable  to  the 
disease  called  “gumming,”  and  when  the  trees  reach  a  good  size  or 
nearly  furnish  the  wall  space  nothing  apparently  will  prevent  the  loss 
of  several  limbs.  I  have  tried  manure  and  moisture  as  a  preventive, 
and  also  keeping  the  soil  drier  at  their  roots,  especially  during  the  rest¬ 
ing  period,  but  the  result  was  unsatisfactory  in  each  instance,  the  con¬ 
sequence  being  no  more  trees  of  Moorpark  will  be  planted.  According 
as  the  trees  of  the  latter  become  disfigured  and  unprofitable  their  places 
are  taken  by  large  trees  of  the  more  reliable  varieties  from  the  south¬ 
west  wall,  maidens  being  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  gaps 
thus  caused. 

A  igorous  and  not  very  fruitful  young  trees  do  not  need  any  manure, 
are  better  without  it  in  fact,  but  any  fine  old  specimens  that  have  long 
been  established  in  one  position  are  greatly  benefited  by  liberal  dress¬ 
ings  of  solid  manure  and  copious  supplies  of  water.  We  treated  some 
of  our  old  Apricot  and  also  Peach  trees  exactly  as  the  cordon  and  other 
Pears  were  served,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  weight  and  quality 
of  the  crops  was  soon  apparent.  The  surface  soil  was  forked  away  from 
the  roots,  and  where  found  at  all  dry  liquid  manure  was  freely  given. 
It  is  astonishing  how  impoverished  some  of  the  old  borders  become, 
especially  close  to  the  walls,  and  in  our  case  large  shelter  trees  at  the 
back  of  the  walls  also  rob  the  borders  of  much  moisture,  the  roots  of 
Elms  and  B  ech  travelling  a  long  way,  and  prove  very  troublesome. 
We  once  bared  the  roots  of  all  the  old  trees,  and  covered  them  with 
solid  manure  fresh  from  a  farmyard,  and  this  quite  put  new  life  into  I 


the  Apricots  and  Peaches  alike.  In  many  instances  a  top-dressing  of 
good  turfy  loam,  with  perhaps  a  little  bonemeal,  is  all  that  the  trees 
need,  this  also  being  applied  directly  on  to  the  topmost  roots ;  but  much 
stunted  old  trees,  including  numerous  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock,  let  me 
repeat,  want  sometfilng  much  stronger  than  that — viz.,  a  good  surfacing- 
of  solid  unexhausted  manure.  This  should  be  disposed  where  the  roots- 
will  get  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  not  on  the  surface  where  much  of 
its  valuable  constituents  are  wasted. — W.  Iggulden. 


Events  of  the  Week.— On  Wednesday,  January  9th  and  10th,. 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  winter  Exhibition  will  be  held 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  A  Conference  will  take  place  on 
the  first  day  at  5  P.M.,  particulars  of  which  are  given  (page  6)_ 
A  General  Committee  Meeting  of  the  same  Society  will  be  held  on- 
Monday  next,  January  7th,  in  Anderton’s  Hotel,  at  7  P.M. 

-  Skimmia  Oblata  X  fragrans. — In  reference  to  a  first-class 

certificate  lately  granted  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  I  ask  whether  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  a  “  hybrid  ” 
between  a  male  and  female  of  the  same  species.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Skimmia  fragrans  is  the  trade  name  for  the  male  plant  of  the 
dioecious  S.  oblata,  when  S.  fragrans  is  planted  neari  S.  oblata.  This 
latter  under  favourable  conditions  produces  a  profusion  of  berries,  but 
not  when  in  a  garden  by  itself.  If  the  so-called  hybrid  is  a  monoecious 
seedling  it  will  be  valuable,  as  the  two  sexes  cannot,  always  be  got  to- 
flower  simultaneously,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the  sex  of  the  certificated 
plant,  which  is  an  important  point. — C.  W.  D. 

-  Transplanting  Large  Trees. — We  are  requested  to  state 

that  several  full  grown  trees  40  feet  high  have  been  removed  from  a 
wood  into  the  park  of  Mr.  Blundell  Maple’s  seat  at  Childwickbury. 
The  trees  are  conveyed  on  an  improved  Capstan  trolley,  whilst  the 
watering  of  them  is  provided  for  by  a  Merryweather  Valiant  fire  pumpr 
which  takes  its  supply  from  a  source  a  mile  distant,  and  distributes  it 
over  the  tops  of  the  trees  by  means  of  a  flexible  hosepipe  and  American 
spreader. 

- In  our  report  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 

Annual  Dinner  recently,  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  C.  Gibson  was  not 
present,  and  he  requests  us  to  correct  this  mistake,  as  he  was  present 
for  the  ninth  consecutive  year,  and  enjoyed  himself  very  much,  both  of 
which  facts  we  gladly  make  known. 

-  Gardening  Appointments.— Mr.  J.  T.  Barker,  late  foreman 

in  the  gardens  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram,  Hoarcross,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  has  been  appointed  to  succeeed  Mr.  W.  Gaiger  as  head  gardener 
to  S.  Taylor  Whitehead,  Esq.,  Burton  Close,  Bakewell.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bonsall  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  J.  Hawthorn  Kitson,  Esq., 
Elrnet  Hall,  Roundhay,  Leeds.  Mr.  J.  Gadd,  Scarlett’s  Gardens,  Col¬ 
chester,  writes  “  I  am  leaving  here  to  take  charge  of  the  garden  at  my 
employer’s  (Sir  Evelyn  Wood)  residence  at  Aldershot,  where  he  has- 
recently  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Aldershot  Division.” 

-  We  are  desired  to  note  that  Mr.  J.  Murison  on  leaving  the 

employment  of  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  aneroid  barometer  by  his  fellow  workers,  as  a  mark  of 
their  appreciation  of  the  pleasant  associations  that  have  existed  between 
them  during  the  time  he  has  been  in  the  firm. 

- We  learn  that  the  Wells  (Somerset)  Chrysanthemum 

Show  is  fixed  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  12th  and  13th  November, 
1889. 

-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Messrs.  Hooper 

and  Co.  on  the  10th  inst.,  the  usual  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared. 

-  There  has  been  some  controversy  about  Lily  of  the  Valley 

as  to  the  relative  profitableness  of  forcing  it  early  or  waiting  until 
February.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  later  we  are  in  forcing  it 
the  better  it  may  be  expected  to  prove,  but  I  imagine  a  bunch  of  spikes 
at  Christmas,  though  even  of  inferior  quality  to  those  forced  in  spring, 
will  be  thought  more  of.  I  have  cut  many  dozens  of  spikes  already, 
yet  the  pots  were  introduced  to  heat  only  four  weeks  and  three  days 
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prior  to  Christmas  ;  indeed  we  were  making  use  of  them  for  button¬ 
holes  in  seventeen  days  from  the  date  of  starting  them.  No  plant  is 
•easier  to  force.  We  simply  select  some  of  the  best  spring  forced  plants 
of  the  previous  spring,  stand  the  pots  on  the  flow  pipe  in  a  stove,  cover 
■them  with  straw,  and  supply  plenty  of  water,  and  the  flowers  with 
more  or  less  foliage  appear  without  much  delay.  We  have  them  with 
as  many  as  fourteen  flowers  to  a  spike. — 13. 

-  Timber  Trees  in  Wensleydale. — Since  my  last  visit  to 

Holton  Hall  I  had  an  opportunity  of  strolling  through  the  pleasure 
grounds  with  Mr.  Hall,  when  I  noted  some  very  fine  Plane  and  other 
trees.  I  measured  a  few  at  random,  of  which  I  send  particulars.  The 
trees  I  have  measured  were  fine  specimen  Beech,  3  feet  from  the 
•ground,  11  feet  in  circumference;  Ash,  17  feet;  Silver  Fir,  16  feet 
*6  inches  ;  Larch,  7  feet  3  inches  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  ;  Yew, 
"English,  15  feet  9  inches,  3  feet  from  the  ground  ;  ditto,  9  feet  8  inches  ; 
Oak,  17  feet  10  inches  from  ground.  In  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  splendid 
'bed  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  ;  the  variety  was 
Paragon.  The  Cotoneasters  on  the  walls  look  exceedingly  bright  at  this 
time  of  year.  Primroses  were  in  flower  at  Hawes,  ten  miles  further  on. 
— A.  J.  Brown,  Carju-rley,  Wensleydale. 

-  The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society’s 

schedule  of  exhibitions  and  prizes  for  1889  gives  the  following  as  the 
■dates  upon  which  the  respective  shows  will  be  held  in  the  Waverley 
Market,  Edinburgh  : — Spring  Show,  April  3rd  and  4th,  139  classes  pro¬ 
vided  mainly  for  forced  plants,  but  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
.also  have  classes  devoted  to  them,  the  prizes  ranging  from  5s.  to  £5. 
'The  summer  Show  will  be  held  on  July  10th  and  11th,  117  classes  being 
-enumerated  for  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  with  prizes  from 
5s.  to  £4.  The  autumn  Show  is  fixed  for  September  11th  and  12th,  the 
•schedule  comprising  193  classes  for  horticultural  products,  besides 
■several  for  honey.  The  total  amount  offered  in  prizes  at  the  three 
Shows  is  £800 — namely,  £292  at  the  first,  £223  at  the  second,  and  £285 
at  the  third.  The  Society  appears  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition 
'financially,  for  the  result  of  last  year’s  work  is  a  balance  of  £255  5s.  4d., 
the  total  receipts  having  reached  the  sum  of  £1258  3s.  lOd.  A  list  of 
members  is  also  added  to  the  schedule,  which  includes  nearly  600 
names.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  John  Stewart,  4,  Albyn  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

-  The  Australian  Irrigation  Colonies.— The  Adelaide 

‘Observer  gives  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  to 
■Chaffeys’  irrigation  colonies,  and  he  was  so  impressed  with  the  successful 
operations  that  he  purchased  a  large  area,  and  induced  some  of  his 
rfriends  in  England  to  do  likewise,  so  that  the  Earl  and  three  others 
have  now  200  acres  between  them.  He  speaks  confidently  of  a  great 
rfuture  for  the  Australian  irrigation  colonies,  and  has,  with  otherSj 
already  planted  blocks  about  30,000  Vines,  950  Lemon,  1500  Apricot 
300  Fig,  and  4000  Orange  trees.  This  year’s  planting  is  over.  Next  year, 
they  hope  to  go  in  more  extensively  in  this  direction.  Speaking  of  the 
.irrigation  colonies,  he  said  : — “  The  Messrs.  Chaffey  have  spared  no 
•expense  in  launching  out  into  their  irrigation  enterprise,  so  as  to  make 
Renmark  and  Mildura  quite  as  successful  as  the  irrigation  colonies  of 
California.  Canals  are  constructed  in  all  directions,  and  as  soon  as  the 
•engines  are  fixed  there  will  be  plenty  of  water.  Next  year  many 
•thousands  of  acres  will  probably  be  under  cultivation.  An  immensity 
•of  country  has  been  cleared  and  channelled,  all  the  good  sites  have 
■been  purchased,  and  for  the  best  that  are  for  sale  four  or  five  times  as 
much  as  the  original  prices  have  been  offered.  A  great  number  of 
people  who  bought  land  evidently  purchased  other  sections  with  a  view 
•of  speculation.  Since  the  blocks  were  first  taken  up  some  have-changed 
hands  at  £40  per  acre,  and  I  believe  at  even  higher  than  that.  I  know 
that  £40  has  been  refused  in  several  instances,  and  in  some  cases  even 
£100  has  been  asked.” 

-  Facts  about  Pears. — I  can  readily  endorse  all  that  Mr. 

■Iggulden  says  in  respect  to  the  above  subject  at  page  542.  Never  do  I 
•remember  the  quality  of  Pears  being  so  good,  especially  Beurrc  Diel. 
IVc  gathered  over  1000  fruits  of  that  variety,  some  of  them  being  rather 
small,  and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  many  of  them  would  never 
ripen,  but  I  have  been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  every  one  was  of 
•good  quality.  No  doubt  poverty  at  the  root  is  one  of  the  great  evils 
•of  fruit  of  inferior  quality.  We  have  a  row  of  espalier  trained  Pears 
120  yards  long,  which  have  been  planted  about  thirty  years.  For  some 
years  previous  to  1888  the  fruit  had  not  been  of  the  highest  order,  either 
as  regards  quantity  or  quality.  In  November  of  that  year,  we  removed 
all  the  soil  and  bared  the  roots,  cutting  away  all  the  useless  roots,  and 
gave  each  tree  a  couple  of  barrowloads  of  good  manure  and  old  burnt 


refuse  mixed  together,  and  filled  in  the  old  surface  soil.  A  little  was 
done  in  the  way  of  reducing  some  of  the  spurs,  which  had  become  much 
too  crowded,  and  a  decided  improvement  was  apparent  in  1887,  at  the 
latter  part  of  which  we  were  able  to  take  out  a  large  number  of  useless 
spurs.  This  summer  the  trees  have  borne  remarkably  well  good  fruit 
and  of  good  quality,  and  we  are  now  busy  completing  the  removal  of 
more  useless  spurs,  and  getting  the  trees  more  to  our  satisfaction.  With 
Mr.  Iggulden  I  think  perhaps  plenty  of  moisture  may  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  giving  Pears  a  better  flavour  this  year,  but  whether 
the  absence  of  sun  has  had  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  ripening  of  the 
wood  remains  to  be  seen. — R.  Pinnington,  The  Gardens,  Blachlow 
House,  Roby. 

- The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — Last  week  the  eleventh 

anniversary  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  at  Councillor 
Lupton’s,  the  Saw  Hotel.  Councillor  Milncs,  the  President,  was  in  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  B.  Whiteley  occupied  the  vice-chair.  There  was  an 
average  attendance  of  the  members.  Mr.  J.  Carter,  nurseryman, 
Cowick,  and  formerly  gardener  at  Outvvood  Hall  and  Portobello  House, 
Wakefield,  gave  his  sixth  and  concluding  essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine.  Mr.  Carter  devoted  a  long  and  practical  paper  to  the  question  of 
the  best  soils  for  Vine  growing,  and  on  this  subject  he  gave  much 
valuable  information  to  those  anxious  to  produce  Grapes  of  good  size 
and  fine  flavour.  He  minutely  detailed,  from  long  practical  experience, 
the  best  mode  of  making  up  a  Vine  border,  recommended  the  use  of 
natural  in  preference  to  artificial  manures.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
lime,  chalk,  blood,  soot,  &c.,  but  said  that  caution  should  be  exercised  in 
their  use.  A  short  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  after 
which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  G-.  Brown  (Stanley),  seconded  by  Mr.  E. 
Fenner  (Sitndal),  and  supported  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Goodyear,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Carter.  The  President  formally  presented 
Mr.  George  Morris  of  the  Post  Office  with  a  teacher’s  bible,  with  notes, 
maps,  &c.,  in  recognition  of  his  kindness  in  having  during  the  past  three 
years  collected  the  subscriptions  for  the  window  garden  Exhibition. 
The  President  alluded  in  very  complimentary  terms  to  Mr.  Morris’s 
courtesy  and  kindness,  and  his  remarks  were  endorsed  by  several  of  the 
other  members.  Mr.  Morris  having  replied,  Mr.  B.  Whiteley  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  liberality,  and  this  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Fallas,  and  heartily  carried. 

-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  last 

month,  Dr.  Craigie,  the  President,  congratulated  the  Society  on  the 
retention  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  to  the  public,  and  spoke 
eulogistically  of  the  efforts  put  forth  to  this  end  by  Professor  Balfour. 
Mr.  A.  Galletly,  of  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  made  some  “  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  wood  of  certain  resin-producing  trees,”  and  Professor 
Balfour  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Aitehison  on  “  The  Source  of  Badsha  or 
Royal  Salep.”  Dr.  Cleghorn  exhibited  and  described  coloured  drawings 
of  Indian  plants  by  native  artists,  and  Mr.  George  Bird  contributed 
notes  on  some  of  the  rarer  plants  found  on  the  Dovrefjeld,  Norway/ 
last  July.  Mr.  Philip  Sewell  detailed  botanical  observations  that  he 
made  during  the  voyage  of  the  “Labrador.”  Unfortunately,  the 
“  Labrador”  had  not  been  able  to  reach  the  Yenesei,  where  Mr.  Sewell 
had  hoped  to  botanise,  but  lie  had  opportunity  to  observe  and  collect 
plants  on  the  desolate  regions  north  of  the  Urals.  He  found  the  con¬ 
tinuous  swamps  covered  with  a  monotonous  growth  of  coarse  grasses 
and  Sedges.  Upon  some  of  the  drier  banks  there  were  evidences  that 
in  the  short  summer  gay  flowers  were  to  be  found,  but  they  did  not 
exist  in  such  profusion  as  had  been  described  by  Siberian  travellers 
visiting  the  regions  farther  to  the  south.  Hills  there  were  none,  unless 
elevations  of  100  feet  or  so  were  deserving  of  that  name.  Many  of  the 
more  scarce  plants  were  those  of  the  higher  Scottish  mountains,  though 
this  resemblance  was  not  by  any  means  so  marned  as  was  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  floras  of  Lapland  and  Scottish  mountain  tops. 
Winter  had  given  signs  of  approach  when  Mr.  Sewell  left  the  Yugor 
Straits  in  the  last  days  of  September.  Snow  fell  abundantly,  and  there 
were  slight  frosts.  Mr.  Sewell  exhibited  some  of  the  rarer  plants  that 
he  found,  and  mentioned  that  some  of  them  had  not  before  been  known 
as  belonging  to  the  Siberian  regions. 

_  The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — A  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  Fund  took  place  on  Friday  evening  last  at  6  P.M.,  Mr. 
George  Deal  in  the  chair,  there  being  as  usual  a  large  attendance  of 
members.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  S.  Knight  announcing  the  death 
of  Mr.  C.  Howe,  The  Gardens,  Benham  Park,  Newbury,  a  member  of 
the  Committee  and  local  Hon.  Secretary  for  that  district.  A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  O.  Thomas,  The  Gardens,  Chatsworth,  enclosing  the  sum 
■  of  £31,  the  proceeds  of  the  entertainment  recently  given  by  the  gar- 
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deners  of  the  district  of  Chesterfield  in  aid  of  the  Fund,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  this  a  request  that  the  money  should  be  equally  divided  among  the 
twelve  gardeners  he  named,  and  so  to  appear  in  the  subscription  list. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  as  these  sums  would  appear  as  donations,  and 
as  a  donation  to  carry  a  vote  at  an  election  must  amount  to  £5,  this 
sum  of  £31,  divided  into  twelve  equal  portions  of  £2  11s.  8d.  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  carry  individual  votes.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that 
the  Committee  of  Chesterfield  gardeners  should  be  requested  to  nominate 
six  of  their  number,  so  that  a  sum  of  £5  could  be  placed  against  their 
names,  and  thus  secure  six  votes.  The  sum  of  £12  9s.  was  announced 
from  seven  local  secretaries,  and  in  addition  the  West  Kent  Gardeners’ 
Society  at  Bexley  Heath  sent  a  donation  of  one  guinea.  The  sum  of 
13s.  Id.  came  from  the  collecting  box  at  the  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
of  the  Chiswick  Horticultural  Society,  and  18s.  6d.  from  the  box  at  the 
Chiswick  Apple  and  Pear  Congress.  A  donation  of  five  guineas  was  also 
received  from  Mr.  W.  McKenzie.  In  consideration  of  the  services 
rendered  to  the  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  Sir  Somers 
Vine  wrote  stating  that  the  sum  of  five  guineas  had  been  voted  to  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  Mr.  Barron  having  suggested  it  should  take 
that  form.  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Harroway,  Vicarage  Street  Nursery,  War¬ 
minster,  was  appointed  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  that  district.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  William  Thomson  of  Clovenfords,  Galashiels,  re. 
ferring  to  the  lack  of  support  to  the  Fund  from  the  Scotch  gardeners, 
and  attributing  it  to  the  fact  they  believe  Scotch  children  would 
have  no  chance  of  election  to  the  benefits  of  the  Fund.  The  sum  of 
£35  11s.,  the  amount  necessary  to  meet  the  quarter’s  grant  to  the 
children  on  the  Fund,  was  ordered  to  be  paid. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society. — The  usual  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  recently  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  Dr.  G.  Adkins,  Mr.  T.  M.  Blake,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Bromhead,  Dr.  A.  Newsholme,  Dr.  E.  P.  Thurstan,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  T.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Williams  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The 
following  papers  were  read:  — 1,  “On  the  Prolonged  Spell  of  Cold 
Weather  from  September,  1887,  to  October,  1888,”  by  Mr.  C.  Harding, 
F.R.Met.Soc.  During  the  fifty-nine  weeks,  ending  the  third  week  in 
October,  there  were  but  four  warm  weeks  in  the  north-west  of  England, 
and  only  five  warm  weeks  in  the  south-west  of  England,  whilst  in  the 
latter  district  then  was  not  a  single  warm  week  between  March  12th 
and  October  22nd.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  period  was 
dealt  with  for  the  twelve  districts  into  which  the  Meteorological  Office 
divides  the  whole  area  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  north  of  Scotland  the  weather  for  the  period  ending  in 
October  this  year  was  the  coldest  of  any  during  the  past  ten  years.  At 
Greenwich  the  temperature  dnring  the  fourteen  months  was  below  the 
average  on  312  days  out  of  427,  or  73  per  cent.,  and  in  July  there  was 
not  a  single  warm  day,  the  temperature  being  continuously  below  the 
average  from  June  27th  to  August  Gth.  The  means  for  July  11th  and 
12 th  were  colder  by  several  degrees  than  those  for  March  9th  and  10th. 
2,  “Report  on  the  Phenological  Observations  for  1888,”  by  the  Rev. 
T.  A.  Preston,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  Vegetation  was  generally  backward 
throughout  the  season.  In  the  south-west  of  England  and  south  of 
Ireland  plants  were  earlier  than  usual,  but  not  elsewhere.  In  February 
they  were  from  one  to  four  weeks  later,  and  gradually  gained  ground 
till  June.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  they  were  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
average  in  June  and  July.  In  the  south-west  of  England  they  just 
reached  the  average  in  July  ;  whilst  in  Guernsey  they  were  a  fortnight 
later.  Fruits  generally  were  a  failure,  very  few  really  ripened,  and 
from  want  of  sun  were  deficient  in  flavour.  Haymaking  was 
unusually  late,  as  much  as  five  weeks;  it  began  in  July  or  August, 
and  was  not  entirely  finished  till  late  in  September.  Much  of  it 
was  spoilt  or  secured  in  bad  condition.  Straw  was  plentiful,  and 
though  the  corn  was  not  an  average  crop,  the  fine  October  enabled 
farmers  to  secure  a  better  one  than  could  have  been  expected.  Roots 
were  often  a  failure,  and  Potatoes  were  much  diseased.  3,  “A  Winter’s 
Weather  in  Massowah,”  by  Capt.  D.  Wilson  Barker,  F.R.Met.Soc.  This 
gives  the  results  of  four-hourly  observations  during  December,  1887,  to 
February,  1888.  The  highest  shade  temperature  was  95°,  and  the 
lowest  68°. 


CIDEB. 

The  correspondent  from  Suffolk  (page  588),  who  says  that 
cider  is  not  made  in  the  eastern  counties,  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion. 

I  remember  hearing  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  the  bottled  cider  obtained  in  his  college  that  by  favour 
of  the  common-room  man  he  took  a  dozen  back  with  him  to  his  I 


home  in  Suffolk.  The  universal  verdict  there  was  that  it  was  very 
good,  and  our  friend  was  asked  to  try  and  find  out  where  this  ex¬ 
cellent  stuff  was  made.  The  college  butler  revealed  the  secret  at 
last.  “We  get  it,”  he  said,  “from  the  makers  in  a  village  in 
Norfolk  called  B.”  B.  !  he  knew  it  well.  It  was  not  ten  miles 
from  his  own  home,  where  he  was  born  and  bred,  but  he  had  never 
before  heard  of  anything  being  made  there.  It  must  be  a  dozen 
years  at  least  since  I  last  had  any  of  this  Norfolk  cider,  and  I  dor 
not  know  whether  it  is  still  made  at  B  ;  but  it  certainly  was,  to  my 
taste,  the  best  bottled  cider  I  ever  had  ;  and,  though  of  long 
residence  in  East  Anglia,  I  write  “  without  prejudice,”  as  the 
lawyers  say,  for  I  am  a  Somersetshire  man  by  birth,  and  wide  was 
(and  is,  I  believe)  the  reputation  of  the  famous  cider  Apple  which 
was  raised  in  my  grandfather’s  garden. 

This  Norfolk  cider  (at  all  events  the  sort  I  found  so  good)  was 
not  made  to  keep.  It  required  to  be  had  in  at  the  right  time,  when 
it  was  “  ready,”  and  drunk  within  a  month  or  two.  Like  the  real 
Yarmouth  “  longshore  ”  bloaters  cured  without  salt,  it  was  much 
superior  to  my  taste  to  any  which  would  keep.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  were,  or  are,  any  particular  mysteries  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  different  from  other  cider  ;  but  I  daresay  a  good  many  have, 
heard  stories  (how  true  I  do  not  know)  of  the  horrible  things  put 
into  cider  at  a  certain  stage  to  “  fine  ”  it,  or  “  refine  ”  it,  or  some¬ 
thing.  Raw  meat,  I  have  been  told,  is  commonly  used.  The  acid 
at  that  stage  is  so  strong,  I  have  been  informed,  that  it  will 
absolutely  eat  up  and  destroy  anything  of  that  nature,  so  that  no 
trace  is  left.  I  should  advise  a  good  “  pinch  of  salt,”  however,  in 
swallowing  all  that  is  heard  on  the  subject ;  but  undoubtedly  cider 
is  extremely  acid  at  a  certain  stage,  and  the  common  stuff  of  the 
west  generally  remains  so  to  the  uninitiated.  Many  a  thirsty  and 
heedless  guest  has  rued  the  moment  when  he  accepted  the 
hospitable  invitation  of  a  western  farmer  to  a  “  drap  o’  zider.”- 
Marvellous  is  the  ability  possessed  by  a  Devonshire  or  Somerset¬ 
shire  labourer  for  putting  away  untold  quarts  of  this  wonderful 
liquid,  and  the  intoxication  at  length  produced  by  it  is  said  to  be 
different  in  some  respects  from  that  which  comes  from  beer  or 
spirits,  for  a  Somersetshire  man’s  definition  of  being  drunk  is,. 
“  When  a  man  can  neither  stand,  nor  sit,  nor  yet  lie,  without  being 
held.” 

There  is  a  story  told  by  a  Lancashire  man  who  for  some  reason 
or  other  went  down  to  Cornwall  and  worked  at  the  china-clay 
digging.  He  knew  nothing  of  cider,  which  was  the  only  drink  to 
be  obtained  in  those  parts,  and  was  probably  accustomed  to  use 
spirits  when  he  did  have  a  drinking  bout.  It  was  not  long  before 
a  rainy  day  occurred,  and  our  Lancashire  friend  being  soon  pretty 
well  wet  throughout,  turned  into  the  nearest  public  house,  after 
the  manner  of  his  kind,  to  get  wet  within  too.  Here  he  was  found 
towards  evening  by  some  of  his  companions  sitting  at  a  large  table 
and  soberly  but  mournfully  contemplating  a  vast  array  of  empty 
jugs.  “Well!  mate,”  said  they,  “  how  do  you  get  on  ?”  “Slow,’” 
he  replied,  “  wonderful  slow!  Here  have  I  been  sitting  along  of 
this  beastly  stuff  ever  since  eleven  this  morning,  and  I  ain’t  no 
drunker  than  when  I  come  in.” 

A  very  great  virtue  has  been  claimed  for  cider  :  that  it  cures, 
the  gout.  I  will  not  say  this  is  untrue  ;  but  when  it  does  cure 
gout  it  is,  I  expect,  strictly  upon  the  homoeopathic  principle  of 
“  like  cures  like,”  for  it  gives  it  to  me  to  a  certainty,  and  1  have 
not  dared  to  taste  a  drop  for  many  years. — W.  R.  Raillem. 

P.S. — If  any  of  this  might  give  offence,  or  wo’n’t  do,  excise  it  or 
use  it  as  you  will.  I  thought  it  might  pass  muster  at  Xmas, 
time.  As  to  the  first  story,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  further  re¬ 
collection,  that  I  have  undervalued  it.  That  the  Oxford  under¬ 
graduate  was  a  Norfolk  man,  and  his  home  the  next  village  to 
Banliam  (the  name  of  B),  I  thought  it  would  not  do  to  give  an 
advertisement. — W.  R.  R. 

[Yes  ;  it  has  passed  “  muster.”  Humorous  stories  agreeably 
told  give  no  offence  at  the  story-telling  season  ;  and  as  it  is  “  Xmas 
time  ”  we  give  the  village  an  advertisement.] 


AUTUMN  BERRIES,  FOLIAGE,  FERNS,  AND  GRASSES-. 

In  connection  with  many  of  the  autumn  exhibitions  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums  prizes  are  frequently  offered  for  stands,  epergnes,  or  baskets 
dressed  with  hardy  sprays  collected  from  the  shrubberies  or  hedgerows, 
and  a  very  effective  feature  they  make.  The  combination  of  the  many 
bright  berries  with  the  more  subdued  but  lovely  tints  found  in  the 
foliage  of  many  of  our  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  gives  a  good  relief  to 
the  eye  from  the  many  bright  flowers  around  them  in  the  exhibition. 
There  were  some  pretty  arrangements  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  also 
at  Winchester,  in  epergnes,  which  attracted  much  notice  from  the 
visitors,  ladies  being  the  chief,  and  in  many  instances  the  most  artistic 
and  successful  exhibitors.  Much  larger  scope  is  given  to  the  exhibitors 
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at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight.  The  island  being  rich  in  variety  of  autumnal 
berries  and  foliage,  doubtless  prompted  one  of  the  societies’  most 
generous  supporters  to  offer  special  prizes  for  an  arrangement  in  a 


arranged  by  Miss  Lilian  Belcher,  Barnsley,  Ryde,  which  gained  the  first 
of  the  special  prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  J.  O.  Brooks.  It  was  an  elegant 
arrangement,  the  pendant  twigs  of  foliage  and  berries  completely 


Big.  2.— A  PRIZE  BASKET. 


basket,  and  the  competition  brought  out  was  such  as  must  have  beer- 
gratifying  to  the  donor  as  well  as  to  the  Society,  for  they  formed  a  very 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  Exhibition.  Tne  basket  figured  is  om 


hiding  the  body  of  the  basket ;  Oak,  Maple,  Ivy,  Ampelopsis,  and  ether 
very  highly  colourel  foliage  being  used,  interspersed  with  berries  of  the 
Arbutus,  Crataegus,  Japan,  and  Dog  Rose,  Snowberry,  Euonymus 
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europreus,  Privet,  &c.  Conspicuous  around  the  handle  and  at  the  side 
are  the  twining  branches  of  the  well  known  Black  Bryony  of  the  hedge¬ 
rows,  Tamus  communis,  with  its  bright  glossy'  scarlet  berries.  The 
half -open  pods  of  seed  of  the  wild  Iris,  showing  its  bright  berries,  had  a 
pretty  effect  relieved  with  the  golden  fronds  of  the  bracken.  These  with 
the  light  Grasses  were  used  with  great  taste  and  judgment.  The  whole 
would  form  a  good  ornament  for  the  hall  or  reception  room.  The 
handle  of  the  basket  is  about  3  feet  high,  and  the  body  about  2  feet 
across. — C.  0. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  EMPLOYER  TO  HIS  GARDENER. 

[It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  Notts  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Society  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essay  on  the  “  Duties  of  a 
Gardener  to  his  Employer,”  and  the  most  successful  one,  by  Mr.  N. 
Pownall,  was  published,  in  this  Journal  on  page  375,  May  10th,  1888. 
In  the  present  year  prizes  were  again  offered  for  the  best  essays,  this 
time  on  “  The  Duties  of  the  Employer  to  his  Gardener,”  the  chief 
honour  being  won  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker,  gardener  to  John  Wesley 
Lewis,  Esq.,  Hardwick  House,  Nottingham,  for  the  following.] 

In  discussing  a  question  of  so  much  importance  as  the  one  we  are 
Invited  to  express  an  opinion  upon,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  at  the 
outset  that  we  are  not  speaking  in  any  antagonistic  spirit  towards 
■employers.  I  will  therefore  endeavour  to  give  my  humble  opinion  upon 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  primary  duties  of  the  employer  to  his 
gardener ;  but  we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  gardening  has  to  be 
conducted  under  such  widely  different  circumstances  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  different  employers  and  different  garden  establishments,  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  individual  case  quoted  could  be 
considered  to  represent  the  true  position  and  relationship  in  which 
gardeners  as  a  class  stand  to  their  employers. 

I  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about  what  men  should  all  do  to 
make  themselves  desirable  gardeners,  but  of  what  men  should  do  to 
make  themselves  desirable  employers  I  never  saw  anything  in  print  or 
even  heard  it  intimated  in  any  remarks  made  upon  the  state  and 
prospect  of  horticulture.  My  contention  is  that  the  employer  who 
wishes  to  secure  a  respectable  and  intelligent  man’s  faithful  services 
must  be  both  able  and  willing  to  treat  such  a  man  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  win  his  attachment.  There  are  to  be  found  numbers  of 
persons  who  are  the  most  considerate  of  masters  and  whose  names  will 
always  be  received  with  admiration  and  respect  ;  but  unfortunately 
there  are  also  many  employers  who  are  only  gentlemen  by  name,  and 
whose  gardeners  are  their  superiors  in  every  respect— by  birth,  by 
education,  by  manners,  by  industry,  by  skill,  and  in  every  other  way 
with  the  exception  of  money.  It  is  employers  of  this  class  who  are  the 
most  difficult  to  reason  with,  consequently  it  shall  be  this  kind  of 
employer  to  whom  I  will  shortly  direct  your  attention  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  his  duties  to  his  gardener. 

The  wage  question  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  brought  prominently 
before  you,  but  I  will  not  indulge  in  any  speculative  theories 
instigated  for  raising  the  wage  rate  of  gardeners.  This  cannot  be 
effected  by  any  artificial  means  whatever.  The  great  question  of  supply 
and  demand  can  alone  regulate  this  ;  and  if  it  could  be  considered 
within  the  bounds  of  this  subject  I  should  feel  disposed  to  severely 
criticise  the  conduct  of  all  the  noblemen  in  the  country  for  permitting 
their  head  gardeners  to  flood  their  gardens  with  young  gardeners  to  do 
the  work  of  common  labourers.  So  long  as  young  men  are  trained  as 
gardeners  in  the  present  liberal  manner,  and  in  far  greater  numbers 
than  vacancies  can  possibly  occur  for  them  to  fill,  so  long  will  the  wage 
rate  of  gardeners  remain  as  it  is,  or  even  fall  lower.  It  is  not  the  habit 
of  even  our  merchant  princes  to  pay  more  than  the  market  value  of 
anything,  whether  it  is  skilled  or  unskilled  labour,  or  any  material 
commodity.  The  gardener  himself  acts  on  exactly  the  same  principle, 
for  none  of  us  will  give  a  shilling  for  a  knife,  no  matter  how  good  it 
may  be,  if  we  can  get  one  of  the  same  quality  for  sixpence.  Therefore 
as  large  employers  of  garden  labour  are  generally  desirous  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  such  labour,  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  the  employer  to 
his  gardener  but  to  an  honourable  profession  to  also  regulate  the 
quality  of  it. 

The  wage  question  is  an  important  one,  and  I  often  wish  employers 
would  give  it  more  serious  consideration.  They  would  find  that  the 
average  gardener  is  not  equally  remunerated  with  the  average  mechanic, 
and  that  not  a  few  of  the  best  and  most  accomplished  of  gardeners 
cannot,  even  by  the  exercise  of  habits  of  frugality,  do  more  than 
maintain  themselves  and  families  in  a  state  of  respectability.  Some,  I 
am  aware,  are  so  circumstanced  that  they  can  provide  for  the  comforts 
•that  they  have  a  right  to  enjoy  in  the  evening  of  life  ;  but  the  vast 
majority,  the  thousands  of  industrious  men,  are  not  able  by  their  own 


efforts  to  make  any  adequate  provision  for  old  age.  Therefore  I  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  his  gardener  to  recognise  this 
fact,  and  to  cheerfully  pay  him  for  his  worth,  and  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  every  possible  way  with  the  object  of  effecting  that  which  it  is 
so  desirable  to  attain — a  means  of  livelihood  when  he  can  no  longer 
labour,  or  for  those  who  are  dear  to  him  who  may  be  left  helpless  in. 
the  world. 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  the  matter  of  gardeners’  dwellings, 
which  are  one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  he  obtains  that  small  share 
of  domestic  happiness  which  generally  falls  to  his  lot.  Much  has  been 
done  of  late  years  by  many  employers  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  both 
head  and  under  gardeners,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  deplorable  to  find  in  many  large  establishments 
where  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  spent  upon  the  keeping  and 
breeding  of  racehorses,  the  preservation  of  valuable  art  treasures,  the 
carrying  out  of  fox-hunting,  and  other  of  life’s  luxuries,  the  dilapidated 
state  in  which  many  of  those  rooms  commonly  known  as  bothies,  and 
which  form  the  homes  of  so  many  young  gardeners,  are  to  be  found, 
and  which  in  many  cases  were  never  intended  for  man’s  comfort.  I 
have  shared  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  miseries  of  places  which  were  a 
disgrace  to  the  estates  of  English  peers  ;  and  although  we  have  seen 
merry  gatherings  in  the  tumble-down  abode,  happy  little  parties  at 
which  the  flute  and  an  extemporised  tambourine  supplied  by  the  bottom 
of  an  old  watering  pot,  brought  forth  the  strains  by  which  the  dances 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  were  executed  with  more  than  the 
usual  energy  ;  yet  the  employer  must  never  forget  that  it  is  one  of  his 
primary  duties  to  his  gardener  to  provide  him  with  a  healthy  and  decent 
habitation,  and  that  the  rougher  that  habitation  is  the  rougher  the 
amusements  of  its  inmates ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  refined  its 
arrangement  so  in  proportion  is  the  improvement  in  the  habits  of  its 
occupants. 

One  more  question  arises.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  gardeners 
object  to  their  employers  going  into  their  gardens  and  picking  flowers 
and  fruit.  Now,  speaking  from  experience,  I  never  had  an  employer 
who  once  came  into  the  garden  and  picked  anything  beyond  the  most 
paltry  things  without  either  telling  me  he  had  done  so,  or  leaving  word 
to  that  effect  by  someone  in  charge.  I  consider  it  impossible  for  any  of 
them  to  have  supposed  that  I  should  have  objected.  I  unhesitatingly 
affirm  that  no  true  lady  or  gentleman  could,  after  due  consideration, 
follow  any  other  course  than  the  one  I  have  named.  Where  there  are 
two  or  three  persons  concerned,  I  hold  that  it  is  nothing  but  right  that 
a  gardener  who  is  responsible  for  choice  flowers  and  fruit  should  know 
who  gathers  them.  An  employer  may  just  as  well  allow  the  butler  to 
make  free  with  his  cash  box  without  liberty  as  to  allow  any  person  to 
go  and  pick  Peaches  and  Grapes  for  which  the  gardener  is  held  re¬ 
sponsible  without  a  distinct  arrangement  and  understanding.  Robert 
Burns  says — 

“  Yes,  to  be  just,  and  kind,  and  wise, 

There  solid  self-eDjoyment  lies." 

The  question  may  next  be  asked,  Is  it  one  of  the  duties  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  his  gardener  to  permit  him  to  exhibit  for  prizes  at  horticul¬ 
tural  shows  l  I  unhesitatingly  say  it  is.  On  the  broad  question  of 
exhibitions  in  general  there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The  quality  of 
every  article,  both  of  commerce  and  luxury,  has  most  undoubtedly  been 
improved  by  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  so  frequent  of  late  years 
There  is  not  within  my  knowledge  a  single  commodity  produced  in  any 
trade  or  in  any  art  that  has  not  felt  the  beneficial  stimulus  of  public 
competition.  Those  employers  who  do  not  consider  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  their  gardener  to  allow  him  to  exhibit,  generally  base  their  objections 
upon  very  selfish  grounds,  the  chief  one  being  that  the  gardener  does 
not  study  his  employers,  but  his  own  interest,  in  the  management  of  the 
garden.  Well,  if  the  employer  has  no  idea  of  what  his  garden  should 
produce,  and  does  not  notice  his  gardener’s  actions,  all  I  can  say  is  he 
does  not  deserve  to  have  a  garden  or  gardener.  I  have  a  sufficiently 
high  opinion  of  human  nature  to  believe  that  most  gardeners  would 
study  the  interest  of  their  employers,  for  if  not  they  would  be  blind  and 
foolish  to  their  own  interests.  If  men  of  such  ability  and  education  as 
the  majority  of  gardeners  are  cannot  be  trusted  in  such  a  matter  there 
is  an  end  to  all  comfort  for  employers,  and  a  cessation  of  the  good 
understanding  that  ought  to  exist  between  man  and  man. 

I  much  regret  that  the  question  of  politics  should  crop  up  in  an 
article  of  this  description,  but  I  could  not  consider  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  complete  without  some  slight  reference  to  the  question.  It 
is  a  common  assumption  that  gardeners  invariably  take  their  political 
cues  from  employers,  and  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  have  to  bring  my 
mind  to  believe  that  such  to  a  great  extent  is  a  fact.  But  whatever 
may  be  the  political  leaning  of  an  employer,  and  however  much  there 
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may  be  inducements  on  the  part  of  the  gardener  to  follow  the  same 
party  leaning,  yet  it  is  certain  that  gardeners  cannot  only  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  but  are  legally  empowered  to  act  also  ;  therefore  it  is  distinctly 
and  decidedly  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  his  gardener  not  to  in¬ 
fluence  him  in  any  way  as  to  what  his  politics  should  be,  or  even  how 
he  should  record  his  vote.  I  grieve  to  kno  .v  that  such  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  many  gardeners.  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  any 
one  party,  for  I  believe  it  is,  if  not  commonly,  yet  somewhat  frequently 
practised  by  both.  For  my  own  part  I  long  for  the  time  to  come  when 
we  can  all  unite  with  Macaulay  in  saying — 

“  When  none  is  for  a  party, 

But  ail  is  for  the  State ; 

The  rich  man  helps  the  poor  man, 

And  the  poor  man  loves  the  great.” 

The  employer  should  give  to  his  gardener  when  engaging  a  written 
copy  of  the  agreement  which  may  be  made,  and  which  should  be  drawn 
on  just  and  honourable  lines,  because  the  gardener  is  a  person  who  is 
expected  to  manage  faithfully  and  economically  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  employer’s  property,  and  not  only  administer  to,  but  anticipate 
his  wishes.  The  employer  should  at  all  times  notice  what  flowers, 
and  fruits  his  garden  produces,  and  which  the  gardener  sends  to  table 
because  delicacies  are  tempting  to  persons  who  are  not  employers,  and 
who  find  no  difficulty  in  appropriating  the  earliest  Peach  or  the  most 
cherished  Tea  Rose. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  M.  Coombe’s  remarks  at  page  561,  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  meant  every  word  I  penned  in  my  short  note  on  the  above  subject  at 
page  513,  and  to  assure  him  that  fresh  air  is  quite  as  essential  to  the 
health  and  vigour  of  plants  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as  it  is  to  animals. 
Hence  it  is  that  skilful  horticulturists  admit  a  little  fresh  air  to  their 
houses  during  “  favourable  ”  weather  for  an  hour  or  two  on  bright  or 
mild  days.  This  promotes  a  short-jointed  and  consolidated  growth  in 
the  plants,  without  which  success  cannot  be  attained.  On  sunny  days 
we  always  close  the  house  early  enough  to  run  up  the  temperature 
5°  or  10°,  damping  the  plants  and  house  generally  more  or  less  heavily 
with  tepid  water,  the  distribution  of  moisture  being,  as  stated  in  my 
previous  note,  in  accordance  with  the  temperature  thereby  secured. 
Of  course  great  care — I  mean  judgment— should  be  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  admitting  and  shutting  off  air  in  forcing  houses  at  all  times, 
but  especially  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

I  have  yet  to  learn  that  Cucumber  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy, 
vigorous,  and  fruitful  condition  during  the  winter  months  at  a  day  and 
night  temperature  of  60°  or  thereabouts,  and  that  fruit  of  ordinary 
size  and  “  crispness  ”  can  be  grown  in  the  temperature  indicated.  I 
think  your  correspondent  has  quite  forgotten  the  natural  habitat  of  the 
Cucumber,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  plant  does  best  in  its 
natural  state.  It  is  certainly  not  in  a  temperature  of  60°  and  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  devoid  of  buoyancy.  Mr.  Coombe  says,  “  What  I  consider  so  pre¬ 
judicial  to  healthy  fruitful  growth  is  the  practice  of  forcing  hard 
through  the  dull  dark  days  adding,  “  that  weak  attenuated  growth 
is  the  result  of  that,  and  generally  the  total  collapse  of  the  plants 
before  the  end  of  the  year.”  If  this  is  your  correspondent’s  experience 
it  shows  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  the  method  of  "procedure 
followed.  I  have  had  recourse  to  hard  forcing,  and  have  never  yet  ex¬ 
perienced  any  such  undesirable  catastrophe  as  that  indicated,  simply 
because  the  plants  had  been  treated  specially — as  suggested  at  page  513 
— for  yielding  a  supply  of  Cucumbers  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  5°  higher  by  day  with  fire 
heat,  running  it  up  to  90°  with  sun  heat  whenever  the  chance  of  doing 
so  offered,  closing  and  damping  the  house  between  twelve  and  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  conditions  under  which  the  plants  in 
Mr.  Coombe’s  charge  appear  to  be  grown  are  more  favourable  to 
attenuated  growth  than  hard  forcing  is  when  carried  out  in  the 
manner  recommended  in  my  previous  note,  and  practised  by  growers 
generally. 

With  regard  to  mildew,  your  correspondent  is  too  ingenious  in 
quoting  me.  What  I  said,  and  now  repeat,  is  that  “  in  dull  mild 
weather,  when  but  little  firing  is  required  to  keep  up  a  minimum  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  to  70°,  no  moisture  should  be  distributed  in  the  house 
other  than  that  arising  from  the  application  of  water  at  the  roots,  other¬ 
wise  mildew  would  be  likely  to  attack  the  plants,”  thus  showing  plainly 
enough  that  I  considered  an  “excess  of  moisture  in  connection  with  a 
low  temperature  ’’  productive  of  mildew.  No  practical  man  would  for 
a  moment  entertain  so  obviously  wrong  an  idea  of  a  hot  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  mildew.  It  is  the  low  moist 
atmospheric  temperature  that  causes  the  disease  to  attack  the  plants, 
and  1  fail  to  see  how  any  practical  man  could  possibly  mistake  the 
mould  engendered  by  damp  organic  matter  by  reason  of  the  fancied 
similarity  of  organism  for  mildew.  The  mould  referred  to  above  is 
never  present  on  healthy  weli-cared-for  plants. 

In  reference  to  giving  air  Mr.  Coombe  says,  “  We  let  the  previous 
sun-heated  air  escape  that  gives  life  and  energy  to  the  plant,  and  admit 
in  its  place  a  body  of  cold  air.”  This  reads  very  well,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  illogical.  Skilful  practitioners  do  ventilate  their  forcing  houses 
indiscriminately  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  or  at  any  other 
time  for  that  matter.  They  know  very  well  that  a  certain  amount  of 


fresh  air  is  quite  as  essential  to  health  and  vigour  in  the  plant  and 
vegetable  kingdom  as  it  is  in  the  animal  kingdom,  therefore  they  avail 
themselves  of  every  favourable  opportunity  that  offers  to  admit  a  little- 
fresh  air  to  their  plant  and  fruit  houses  from  about  11  A.M.  to  12  p.m. 
on  clear  sunny  days,  varying  the  interval  of  admission  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  the  time  indicated,  according  to  circumstances.  This  is- 
the  practice  of  sound  practical  men — men  who  cannot  by  any  possible 
stretch  of  imagination  be  classed  as  “horticultural  faddists.”  I  know  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  reckless  and  haphazard  air-giving  being  done  in 
gardens  throughout  the  country.  It  is,  notwithstanding  the.  full  and 
repeated  instructions  given  to  young  men  on  this  very  important 
cultuz'al  detail,  hard  for  them  to  discriminate  how  much  and  when  to 
give  air,  sometimes  on  two  consecutive  days.  The  desired  knowledge  in 
this  matter  is  the  result  of  many  years’  experience  and  judicious  cogita¬ 
tion.  Experienced  and  thoughtful  cultivators  ventilate  in  accordance 
with  “  circumstantial  requirements,  and  not  by  rote.”  They  give  air,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  already  given,  to  prevent  the  internal  tempera¬ 
ture  of  their  several  houses,  pits,  and  frames  from  getting  too  hot  by  the 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  glass  during  the  month  of  March  and 
following  five  or  six  months.  Mr.  Coombe  says,  “  We  promote  evapora¬ 
tion  and  favour  the  escape  of  moisture,  and  consequently  induce  the 
attacks  of  red  spider  and  moisture.”  The  escape  of  moisture  being 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  mildew  is  a  new  and  misleading  doctrine  to¬ 
me.  The  promotion  of  evaporation  some  time  before  putting  on  air  in 
the  morning  and  immediately  after  taking  it  off  in  the  afternoon,  as 
well  as  the  allowing  of  the  moisture  that  had  not  evaporated  at  the 
time  of  admitting  air  escape,  are  sound  and  practical  operations,  being 
alike  necessary  and  conducive,  to  the  requirements  of  health  and  perma¬ 
nent  vigour  of  the  plants. — H.  W.  Wahd. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Aberdeen  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  a  few  days  since  in  the  Douglas  Hotel,  Mr.  J.  Murray  Garden  pre¬ 
sided,  and  in  proposing  the  success  of  the  Society  he  made  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  speech  upon  horticultural  advancement,  from  the  report  of 
which  in  the  Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press  we  cull  the  following  : — He: 
said  the  Society  had  come  through  many  difficulties  and  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  and  it  must  be  a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  them  all  that  it 
appeared  now  to  be  established  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever  before.  It 
had  a  substantial  balance  at  credit  in  the  bank,  and  it  had  a  prospect  of 
still  greater  success  in  the  future.  He  thought  that  there  were 
more  favourable  circumstances  now  attending  the  Society  than 
before.  For  one  thing,  they  had  the  advantage  of  those  public  parks,  in 
which  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  were  endeavouring  to  rival  them  in 
cultivation.  He  might  say  that  these  parks  were  being  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  success.  This  matter  of  horticulture,  which  was  the  main 
object  of  that  Society’s  operations,  was  an  increasing,  in  improving 
industry  and  enterprise.  It  was  an  art,  and  it  was  also  a  science.  The 
art  of  horticulture  made  no  real  progress  until  science  was  brought  to- 
bear  upon  it,  and  the  results  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  art  of 
horticulture  had  at  the  present  time  been  most  marvellous.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  on  the  subject,  but  be  was  very 
much  struck  to  observe  that  while  during  the  past  twenty  years  the 
population  of  this  country  had  increased  only  7  millions— from  30 
to  37  millions — the  imports  of  the  products  of  the  market  garden  from 
foreign  countries  had  increased  from  two  millions  and  a  quarter  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  money  every  year.  (Applause).  He  did  not  think 
that  that  was  a  result  to  be  applauded — (laughter) —because  he  fain 
would  have  seen  that  the  demand  for  the  products  of  the  garden  and 
orchard  and  forest  had  been  made  from  our  own  soil.  No  doubt  the 
area  in  market  garden  cultivation  had  been  doubled.  Whereas  there 
had  been  36,000  acres  twenty  years  ago,  there  were  more  than  62,000 
acres  under  cultivation  now,  but  still  after  all  the  supply  fell  far  short, 
of  the  demand.  And  it  was  not  because  the  soil  of  this  country  was  a. 
soil  that  was  incapable  of  producing  the  food  required  for  its  inhabi¬ 
tants.  The  real  reason  was  that  the  public  of  this  country — the  working 
classes  in  this  country — had  not  given  attention,  had  not  directed  their 
attention,  to  that  industry  as  they  ought  to  have  done.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  a  very  serious  question  for  our  country  that  the  labour  power  was. 
being  congested  in  the  large  town3  and  not  spread  abroad  over  the  face- 
of  the  country,  for  that  would  conduce  to  a  healthy  population,  and  it 
would  conduce  to  much  that  was  good.  If  they  looked  to  foreign 
countries  they  would  be  surprised  at  the  results  that  were  obtained  from 
this  industry.  He  could  not  take  up  time  by  giving  them  many  of  these 
results,  but  he  should  like  to  mention  one  of  which  he  recently  read, 
and  which  showed  to  him  what  could  be  done  by  those  who  applied- 
skill  and  brains  and  industry  to  the  work.  In  one  of  the  market 
gardens  adjoining  Paris,  extending  to  two  seven-tenths  of  an  acre,  there 
was  a  capital  outlay  of  about  £1100  to  provide  glass  and  other  appli¬ 
ances,  including  a  steam-engine  for  watering.  And  what  had  been  the- 
result  ?  From  that  little  plot  of  ground  there  was  now  raised  annually 
about  250,000  lbs.  weight  of  vegetables.  The  gross  income  had  been 
about  £800,  and  the  profit,  after  deducting  £100  a  year  for  rent  and’ 
taxes,  had  been  between  £200  and  £300.  That  showed  what  could  be 
done.  That  little  plot  of  ground  had  been  worked  by  eight  people  and 
a  horse.  Now,  let  him  take  another  example  from  our  own  country, 
and  that  was  in  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  Mushrooms.  He  took 
one  single  product  out  of  hundreds.  In  one  case  where  Mushrooms  were- 
cultivated  the  result  had  been  as  follows  : — From  one  acre  there  had 
been  grown,  taking  Mushrooms  at  an  average  price  of  Is.  per  lb.. 
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£1450  worth  in  one  year.  The  working  expenses  were  nearly  £500,  and 
the  profit  was  over  £950.  Let  him  give  them  one  other  instance  of 
Mushroom  cultivation.  From  one-sixteenth  of  an  acre  near  Leeds, 
upwards  of  3000  lbs.  weight  of  Mushiooms  were  produced  at  the  rate 
of  £1600  to  the  acre. 

It  might  be  said  it  was  all  very  well  for  him  to  quote  these  instances, 
because  they  were  taken  from  France  and  from  a  warmer  part  of  this 
country.  But  what  did  we  require  in  order  to  rival  such  things  as 
these  ?  Soil  1  Climate  ?  Well,  those  who  knew  practically  what  market 
gardening  was,  knew  that  soil  was  a  thing  that  could  be  made,  and  that 
whatever  was  the  primitive  character  of  the  soil,  the  skill  and  the  art  of 
man  could  make  it  grow  to  such  an  extent  that  from  that  very  little 
plot  in  Paris  that  raised  all  that  enormous  weight  of  stuff,  the  owner 
was  able  to  sell  250  cubic  yards  of  loam  per  annum.  Taking  the  case  of 
climate,  these  market  gardeners  had  made  fools  of  climate.  They  built 
walls  to  reflect  the  heat  and  the  light  of  the  sun,  planted  hedges  and 
trees,  took  care  of  the  exposure,  and  did  everything  to  concentrate  the 
beat ;  and  more  than  that,  they  had  sent  hot-air  pipes  through  the  soil 
itself,  raising  its  temperature,  and  producing  moisture  by  means  of 
watering,  and  raising  the  productive  power  of  the  soil  100  times.  They 
might  say  that  that  could  not  be  done  here,  and  certainly  those  who 
knew  Aberdeen  200  years  ago  would  have  laughed  at  all  those  specula¬ 
tions.  One  graphic  description  given  in  1685  would  bring  up  the  picture 
to  their  mind.  Old  Parson  Gordon  of  Kothiemay  had  written — “  The 
fields  next  the  gates  of  the  city  are  fruitful  of  corns,  such  as  Oats,  here, 
and  Wheat,  and  abound  with  pastures  ;  but  anywhere  after  you  pass  a 
mile  without  the  town  the  country  is  barren-like,  the  hills  craigy,  the 
plains  full  of  marshes  and  mosses,  the  fields  are  covered  with  Heathes 
or  peeble  stones,  the  cornfields  mixed  with  these  but  few.”  If  they 
walked  a  mile  in  a  westerly  direction  from  the  Netherkirkgate  they 
would  find  the  ground  covered  with  houses  to  begin  with.  If  they  told 
him  that  the  soil  and  climate  had  to  do  with  it,  he  did  not  see  how  that 
could  be,  or  if  it  had,  how  was  it  that  a  man  like  his  friend  Mr.  Cocker 
could  grow  such  Eoses  as  he  did  1 

This  industry  was  capable  of  indefinite  expansion  ;  and  what  pre¬ 
vents  the  success  of  it  in  such  a  place  as  this,  in  his  opinion,  lay  much 
in  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  market,  and  especially  in  the  difficulty  of 
transport.  So  long  as  railway  rates  for  such  products  were  high,  and  so 
long  as  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  getting  the  products  of  their 
garden  sent  to  where  the  markets  were,  so  long  would  this  industry  not 
be  so  profitable  as  it  might  be  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  that 
Society  to  try  to  get  over  these  disadvantages,  to  encourage  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  market  gardening,  and  so  to  mate  this  industry  as  profitable 
here  as  it  was  in  so  many  other  places,  for  he  did  not  see  why  we  should 
send  six  millions  of  money  out  of  the  country  every  year  for  things 
that  we  could  grow  ourselves  if  we  had  the  industry,  brains,  and  skill 
to  grow  them. 

Regarding  arboriculture,  he  said  this  had  not  been  such  a  profitable 
industry  as  market  gardening,  and  consequently  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  area  in  nurseries  had  scarcely  increased  at  all,  and  at  the 
present  moment  there  were  only  about  12,000  acres  in  cultivation.  The 
cultivation  of  trees  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  occupations  that  they 
could  possibly  indulge  in,  and  this  was  a  question  also  that  ought  to 
occupy  their  attention  as  one  of  national  importance.  He  had  ventured  to 
give  a  hint  to  Mr.  Esslemont  before  he  left  that  he  would  touch  on  this, 
because  he  looked  to  him  and  other  influential  legislators  to  help  them 
in  raising  forestry  to  the  rank  in  this  country  that  it  ought  to  have.  In 
Germany  they  had  30  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  that  great  Empire  in  wood  ; 
they  had  a  Forestry  Department  of  the  State  ;  they  had  trees  cultivated  in 
rotation  as  if  they  were  crops  ;  they  had  a  vast  army  of  scientific  men 
trained  in  efficient  colleges  devoted  to  that  purpose  alone.  If  they  went 
to  France,  they  would  find  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale.  He  should 
have  mentioned  Austria,  where  30  per  cent,  was  under  wood.  In  this 
country  we  had  not  got  4  per  cent,  of  the  country  under  wood,  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the  Government  were  to  take  the  ques¬ 
tion  up— if  instead  of  quarrying,  as  they  always  did,  down  to  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Constitution  to  see  what  they  were  like,  if  in  place  of 
constantly  amending  the  legislative  machine  they  were  to  take  the  ma¬ 
chine  they  had,  and  set  to  work  to  adorn  and  beautify  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  good  than  by  constantly  talking 
of  more  men  and  more  votes.  Scotland  at  one  time  was  not  so  far 
back,  and  Parliament  in  former  times  did  pay  some  attention  to  this 
question — to  the  forestry  of  the  country.  So  long  ago  as  1457  the  land¬ 
owners  were  ordered  to  plant  trees  and  to  sow  Broom.  Sixty  years 
'later  Parliament  had  to  record,  in  1503,  that  the  wood  of  Scotland  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  a  fine  of  £5  was  imposed  on  anyone  who 
dared  to  cut  a  tree.  Thirty  years  later  apparently  this  deterrent  or 
coercive  measure — (laughter) — had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  a 
more  specific  order  was  issued  to  landowners  who  possessed  a  certain 
size  of  estate,  to  plant  no  less  than  three  acres  yearly,  whfie  the 
penalty  for  the  third  offence  for  cutting  a  tree  was  death.  In  1661  the 
last  legislation  on  the  subject  took  place.  A  larger  area  was  required  to 
be  planted  by  landowners,  and,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  do  so, 
the  land  so  planted  was  free  from  taxation  for  nineteen  years.  From 
that  day  to  this  there  was  not  another  Act  of  Parliament  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  own  colonies  had  got  before  us  in  this  matter.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  forests  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand  had  awakened  the  attention 
of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  and  Acts  for  the  encouragement  of  planting 
were  passed,  bonuses  being  given  ;  schools  of  forestry  were  established, 
the  further  cutting  of  timber  had  been  stopped  ;  and  in  place  of  cut¬ 
ting,  planting  went  on.  He  did  not  see  why  our  Legislature 


should  not  take  up  this  subject  again,  and  why  they  should  not  spend 
money  in  establishing  schools  of  forestry,  and  in  promoting  the  planting 
of  waste  lands.  There  were  vast  ranges  of  land  that  could  be  planted 
with  the  utmost  benefit,  and  without  injury  to  sport.  The  trees  were 
always  growing,  and  did  not  give  any  trouble,  and  the  leases  did  not 
expire,  and  they  did  not  require  to  make  a  new  bargain  with  them,  and 
they  never  asked  for  any  abatement — (applause)  —  and  fifty  or  sixty 
years  after  they  were  planted  there  was  a  rich  harvest  to  be  reaped 
by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  then  the  owner.  But  therein 
lay  the  difficulty,  because  one  man  sowed  and  another  man  reaped. 
Another  aspect  of  this  question  was  this,  that  if  they  could  create  a  pro¬ 
fitable  industry  they  would  provide  healthy  employment  to  an  enormous 
number  of  working  men  going  at  that  moment  in  the  towns  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  Our  social  system  had  come  to  this,  that  unless 
new  outlets  were  found  for  the  labour  of  the  country  there  would  be 
serious  danger  to  the  Commonwealth. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  seems  again  engaging  the  attention  of  your  readers.  Some 
years  ago  I  wrote  on  this  subject,  stating  that,  in  my  experience, 
the  best  way  of  curing  canker  was  to  graft  a  strong-growing  sort 
on  to  the  tree  affected  with  canker.  A  little  notice  was  taken  of 
my  experience,  but  not  much.  A  vast  deal  was  written  about  com¬ 
position  of  soils,  and  doubtless  some  soils  are  more  suited  to  Apple 
trees  than  others  are.  The  old  cankered  tree  I  tried  my  experiment 
on  was,  and  is,  growing 'in  a  poor  top  soil  with  watery  clay  as 
subsoil.  The  stem  all  round  was  cankered.  One  graft  only  grew. 
That  side  of  tree  became  free  from  canker  ;  now,  three  years  after 
I  wrote,  the  whole  tree  is  free  from  canker.  Nothing  has  been 
done  to  the  tree  except  this  one  scion  of  a  strong  growing  variety 
being  grafted  on  it.  Nothing  either  has  been  done  to  the  soil. 
Can  you  give  an  explanation  why  such  an  effect  should  he 
produced  ? — Robert  Warner. 

[We  have  seen  many  such  examples,  and  the  simple  method 
described  of  curing  cankered  fruit  trees,  by  changing  the  varieties 
on  the  stocks,  is  deserving  of  wider  attention.  An  established 
graft  of  a  free-growing  variety  does  not  restore  a  cankered  stem, 
but  covers  it  with  new  life.  Quite  new  matter  is  deposited  on  the 
old  stem,  this  growing  and  extending  downwards  till  the  soil  is 
reached,  roots  then  forming,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  added 
■variety  has  a  separate  existence,  growing  freely,  even  if  the  original 
stock  crumbles  to  decay.] 


DESIGNING  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTATIONS. 

Viewed  merely  as  a  means  of  adorning  the  face  of  Nature,  trees 
placed  singly  or  collectively  in  groups,  larger  or  smaller,  always  convey 
a  sense  of  ornament  or  beauty.  A  treeless  district,  even  if  fertile  in  its 
general  aspect,  suggests  poverty  of  feature  and  interest  to  the  mind. 
Homesteads  and  smiling  meadows,  with  abundant  stock  and  other 
evidences  of  thrifty  life,  may  be  there,  but  without  trees  the  landscape 
gives  an  impression  of  weariness  proportionate  in  degree  to  the  extent  of 
the  prospect.  In  an  abstract  sense,  therefore,  trees,  no  matter  how 
they  are  placed  in  relation  to  other  features  in  the  landscape,  have  a 
beautifying  effect.  In  this  light  indiscriminate  dotting  of  trees  singly, 
or  in  groups,  or  in  extended  plantations,  gives  interest  and  beauty  to 
the  seene,  even  if  owing  to  errors  of  taste  or  design  they  occupy  positions 
in  which  their  effect  is  only  partially  accomplished. 

SITUATION. 

While  plantations  for  the  mere  purposes  of  utility — shelter  or  profit 
— must  be  placed  where  their  particular  object  is  most  certain  of  being 
attained  ;  those  intended  for  ornamental  effect  involve  wider  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible  in  many  cases  to  combine  the  two  objects,  hut  it  is 
essential  to  consider  in  designing  ornamental  plantations  the  situation 
of  the  ground  in  relation  to  adjacent,  and  even  in  some  instances  also 
to  remote  features  in  the  landscape.  To  plant  any  spot  without  carefully 
considering  the  surroundings  and  the  effect  that  the  plantation  will  in 
the  future  exert  on  them,  is  haphazard.  The  intended  effect  should 
first  be  determined.  If  it  is  to  give  variety  and  beauty  of  a  general  kind 
to  the  scenery,  as  in  planting  an  extended  estate  or  demain,  every 
feature  of  interest  in  view,  either  within  or  beyond  the  boundary,  should 
be  studied  with  the  object  of  enhancing  the  whole.  But  particular  or 
independent  effects  should  also  be  aimed  at  as  in  planting  a  hillside,  so 
as  to  improve  and  beautify  its  outline  and  intensify  the  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade.  Nature  is  very  generally  accepted  as  the  best  teacher  in 
this  matter,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  her  teachings  may  not  in 
many  respects  be  improved  upon.  For  distant  effect  in  the  planting 
of  hills,  Nature’s  plan  is  not  always  the  best.  She  almost  invariably 
clothes  the  valleys  and  sheltered  places  with  trees,  and  leaves  the  pro¬ 
tuberances  bare.  In  planting  for  profit  her  teaching  here  is  unques¬ 
tionably  right,  but  from  our  present  point  of  view  it  is  obviously  wrong. 
By  planting  the  valleys,  proportion  and  form  are  more  or  less  obliterated  ; 
the  valleys  are  raised  and  the  eminences  relatively  depressed  in  effect, 
and  comparative  monotony  of  surface  is  introdueed ;  whereas  if  an 
opposite  course  were  adopted,  natural  lines  are  rendered  more  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  light  and  shade  intensified.  The  same  principle  should 
be  observed  in  planting  flat  or  monotonous  surfaces  when  the  district 
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is  of  that  character.  Every  hill  or  rising  ground  in  such  a  case  that  is 
planted  will  heighten  the  effect  and  give  variety  and  beauty  to  the 
scene.  With  respect  to  their 

FORM, 

It  has  to  be  observed  that  it  should  always  be  governed  by  the  effect 
desired  by  the  contour  and  elevation  of  the  ground  to  be  planted,  and 
by  the  character  of  adjacent  objects.  The  taste  of  the  designer  also  will 
bear  its  part  in  the  development  of  form,  but  the  result  will  be  good  or 
bad  in  proportion  as  it  is  guided  by  the  foregoing  considerations.  Form 
may  be  employed  to  conceal  disagreeable  objects,  but  should  never  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  view  of  those  that  are  beautiful  or 
interesting.  Where  space  is  limited,  and  an  objectionable  building  is  to 
be  concealed  from  view,  a  skilfully  designed  outline  may  do  more  to 
attain  the  object  than  mere  breadth  of  screen.  In  limited  areas,  also, 
the  judicious  use  of  form  will  tend  to  enlarge  the  idea  of  space.  A  solid 
breadth  of  plantation  of  any  given  outline  is  not  in  point  of  effect 
necessarily  more  pleasing  than  would  be  the  same  area  planted  in 
detached  clumps  or  groups  so  disposed  as  a  whole  as  to  give  the  same 
general  outline  from  any  point  of  view.  For  instance,  any  irregular 
outline  of  considerable  length  and  breadth  on  comparatively  leve  ground 
may  be  as  effectively  produced  by  a  series  of  detached  clumps  or  groups 
as  by  planting  the  whole  area  solid.  The  interest  and  variety  of 
feature  will  be  greater  in  such  a  case,  while  the  outline  desired  will  be 
attained.  Space  also  will  be  economised,  as  the  glades  between  the 
groups  will  be  available  for  other  purposes.  But  it  is  only  on  level  or 
comparatively  level  ground  that  this  practice  in  manipulating  outlines 
can  be  adopted  with  any  advantage.  On  the  hillside  where  the  entire 
profile  of  a  plantation  is  viewed  from  the  lower  ground,  or  again  when 
placed  in  a  valley  where  it  is  seen  from  above,  the  grandest  effect  is 
produced  by  planting  in  the  solid,  in  relation  to  the  situation  and  the 
form  of  ornamental  plantations. 

THE  KIND  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  THE  TREES 

Are  important  considerations.  All  that  can  be  said  on  these  points 
here  is  that  the  form  or  natural  habits  of  the  trees  employed  wi  1 
materially  influence  the  effect  of  any  design.  Perhaps  it  is  the  most 
difficult  task  of  the  ornamental  planter  to  perceive  clearly  the  ultimate 
effect  of  full-grown  trees  of  any  kind  in  a  given  situation,  especially  in 
the  case  of  extensive  scenes.  But  there  are  certain  rules  of  taste  which 
cannot  be  infringed  without  outraging  harmony  in  landscape  scenery  in 
detail..  It  flat  districts,  what  can  be  more  gloomy  and  monotonous  than 
extensive  masses  of  Pines  or  Firs  ?  Yet  on  a  hillside  where  they  pass 
under  the  influence  of  every  flitting  change  of  light  and  shadow,  throw 
their  spiral  or  tabulated  forms  up  in  relief  against  a  rugged  rocky  back¬ 
ground,  or  outline  themselves  in  the  sky-line,  they  are  charming.  They 
are  at  home  amidst  such  surroundings,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
6cene,  in  masses  of  any  extent ;  but  in  low  or  flat  situations  they  should 
be  sparingly  used,  if  dull  monotony  is  to  be  avoided.  In  such  situa¬ 
tions  they  may  be  introduced  with  excellent  effect  in  groups  or  singly, 
so  placed  as  to  produce  contrast  and  variety.  Round-headecl  trees,  such 
as  the  Ash,  Oak,  Elm,  Lime,  &c.,  are  more  characteristic  and  enlivening 
objects  for  situations  in  which  there  is  little  natural  variation  of 
surface.  Pines  and  Firs  may  properly  be  used  in  combination  with 
them,  but  always  in  subordinate  proportion.—  {North  British  Agricul¬ 
turist). 


so  far  as  anything  like  free  growth  is  concerned,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  the  Butcher’s  Broom  above  everything  else. 

As  a  rule  soil  under  trees  is  poor,  as  the  roots  consume  every¬ 
thing  they  can  lay  hold  of,  and  to  plant  in  very  poor  material 
would  not  give  the  plants  a  chance  of  establishing  themselves, 
and  as  a  good  start  is  very  important  a  quantity  of  rich  soil  or 
manure  should  be  put  near  the  roots  of  all  that  is  planted.  Where 
planting  has  been  done  for  some  years,  and  the  undergrowth  is 
assuming  a  starved  appearance  owing  to  the  poorness  of  the  soil,  a 
good  surface  dressing  of  any  rough  manure  would  put  fresh  life 
into  them.  This  should  have  attention  at  once. — J.  Muir,  Maryam. 


FERNS  IN  WINTER. 

The  majority  of  Ferns  are  evergreen,  and  should  be  as  attrac¬ 
tive  in  winter  as  at  any  other  season,  but  from  various  causes  they 
frequently  fail  to  be  so.  The  fronds  are  most  tender  in  the  early 
spring  and  summer  when  newly  formed,  and  as  they  mature  iu 
autumn  it  is  in  this  condition  they  should  remain  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  spring.  They  are,  however,  very  apt  to  suffer  from  damp 
about  midwinter  ;  in  fact,  this  is  their  greatest  enemy,  as  when 
once  the  fronds  are  hardened  a  low  temperature  will  not  affect 
them  to  any  extent,  but  damp  will  destroy  them  in  all  tempera¬ 
tures,  high  and  low,  the  latter  especially.  Cold  currents  of  air 
passing  directly  against  them  will  make  them  appear  lusty,  but 
damp  will  blacken  them  so  much  as  to  render  them  useless  for 
decorative  purposes  ;  and  to  keep  Ferns  well  in  winter  great  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  avoid  superfluous  moisture  coming  in  contact 
with  them .  Many  are  so  much  accustomed  to  apply  moisture  in 
abundance  to  their  Ferns  in  summer  that  to  withhold  it  to  a  great 
extent  now  may  be  a  practice  not  readily  understood,  but  the 
season  has  gone  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  this  ought  to 
account  for  the  difference  in  treatment.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
many  plant  houses  are  kept  too  damp  in  winter,  and  this  is  no 
doubt  the  reason  why  so  many  plants  appear  sickly  in  spring  ; 
whereas  in  a  dry  atmosphere  they  will  retain  all  their  substance, 
and  in  the  case  of  Ferns  in  particular  the  utmost  efforts  should  be 
made  to  keep  the  fronds  dry.  I  take  my  clue  for  this  advice  from 
a  large  cool  house  we  possess.  So  long  as  the  atmosphere  of  this 
can  be  kept  dry  the  plants  retain  their  health  and  vigour  admirably, 
but  if  once  damp  takes  possession  of  the  occupants  it  leaves  a 
blemish  from  which  they  are  not  freed  for  weeks  and  months. 
But  while  Ferns  are  benefited  by  having  their  fronds  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  dry  atmosphere  they  will  not  on  any  account  bear  drying  at 
the  roots,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  best  of  health  the  soil  should 
invariably  be  kept  in  a  moist  condition.  As  growth  is  inactive  now 
they  do  not  require  very  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
unless  the  pots  are  placed  near  some  excessive  heat  ;  but  I  attach 
the  utmost  importance  to  avoiding  drying  them  even  once  or 
saturating  the  soil  at  this  season. — M.  M. 


PLANTING  UNDER  TREES. 

I.  have  been  looking  through  a  list  which  is  sent  to  me  annually, 
and  in  it  I  find  several  dozens  of  shrubs  and  creepers  recommended 
for  planting  under  tall  trees,  but  should  any  of  your  readers  be 
guided  by  these  and  plant  them  with  the  object  of  having  an 
interesting  display  I  fear  they  will  meet  with  many  disappoint¬ 
ments.  The  list  I  refer  to  may  include  those  which  exist  under 
trees,  but  a  mere  existence  will  not  do,  and  what  is  wanted  is  a 
class  which  will  grow  freely  in  such  a  position.  When  this  is  con¬ 
sidered  the  stock  is  very  much  reduced,  as  plants  which  luxuriate 
Under  the  drip  and  shade  of  others  are  really  very  few.  One  of  the 
most  successful  cases  of  planting  under  trees  I  know  of  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Here  many  of  the  parts 
where  the  grass  has  refused  to  grow  is  planted  with  strong¬ 
growing  Ivy,  and  the  result  is  a  dense  mass  of  perpetual  deep 
green  foliage.  I  therefore  include  Ivy  as  a  good  plant  to  place 
under  trees,  but  shy-growing  variegated  sorts  should  not  be  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  Butcher’s  Broom  (Ruscus  aculeatus)  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  plants  under  trees.  I  never  knew  it  to  fail.  It  grows 
wild  in  some  parts  of  Glamorganshire,  and  may  be  bought  in 
quantity  at  a  cheap  rate  from  a  nursery.  It  has  a  narrow  dark 
green  leaf,  grows  dense,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  20  inches  or 
2  feet.  I  place  this  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  plants  for  the 
shaded  positions. 

Mahonia  Aquifolia  succeeds  fairly  well,  and  may  be  planted 
where  the  shade  is  not  too  dense.  St.  John’s  Wort  makes  a  good 
margin  plant,  and  the  English  Yew  may  also  be  introduced,  but  it 
is  a  mistake  to  recommend  Box,  Rhododendrons,  Laurel,  Holly, 
Aucubas,  &c.,  to  plant  under  trees,  as  they  will  only  prove  a  failure 


FRUIT  FORDING. 

Vines. — Early  Rouses. — Great  care  will  now  be  required,  in  ven¬ 
tilating,  so  as  not  to  admit  draughts  of  cold  air,  which  injure  the 
foliage,  causing  it  to  become  stunted,  while  a  confined  atmosphere 
causes  it  to  become  thin  in  texture,  to  be  attacked  by  red  spider later  on, 
with  great  liability  to  be  scorched.  Disbud  and  tie  down  the  shoots 
before  they  touch  the  glass,  being  careful  not  to  bring  them  down  too 
abruptly  or  to  tie  too  tightly.  Do  not  confine  stopping  to  any  given 
number  of  joints  beyond  the  bunch,  but  extend  it  so  that  an  ample  and 
even  supply  of  foliage  will  be  insured  fully  exposed  to  light.  Re¬ 
move  all  superfluous  bunches,  overcropping  and  overcrowding  the 
foliage  being  most  adverse  to  satisfactory  results.  When  the  flowers 
open  maintain  a  day  and  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  but  with  a 
decline  of  5°  through  the  night,  and  a  rather  drier  atmosphere.  Do 
not  allow  the  heat  to  decline  in  fermenting  beds  about  Vines  in  pots, 
nor  of  the  ridges  of  such  in  houses,  but  keep  a  good  heap  of  Oak 
leaves  and  stable  litter  in  the  reserve  ground,  to  admit  of  a  supply 
being  obtained  as  required. 

Rouses  to  Afford  Ripe  Grapes  in,  June. — The  Vines  must  be 
started  at  once.  Roots  outside  have  been  protected  with  a  good  thick¬ 
ness  of  dry  litter  or  fern,  with  tarpaulin,  wood  shutters,  or  lights  to 
throw  off  rain  and  snow,  and  have  secured  to  them  a  much  higher  tem¬ 
perature  than  if  there  had  been  not  such  protection,  therefore  ferment- 
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ing  materials  in  such  circumstances  may  be  dispensed  with  ;  but  the 
borders  having  been  exposed  to  cold  rains  and  snow,  the  temperature  of 
the  soil  will  be  little  if  any  warmer  than  the  surrounding  ground,  and  a 
good  bed  of  fermenting  materials  can  be  used  with  advantage,  placing  it 
on  the  border  about  18  inches  thick,  and  protecting  with  shutters. 

Supply  the  inside  borders  thoroughly  with  tepid  water,  or  at  90°.  To 
economise  fuel  employ  fermenting  materials  inside  the  houses  also  as  a 
source  of  genial  warmth  and  moisture  constantly,  and  turn  it  frequently 
to  liberate  the  ammonia,  adding  fresh  material  as  necessary.  Where  fer¬ 
menting  materials  are  not  obtainable  the  surfaces  may  be  sprinkled,  but 
not  the  roots,  with  liquid  manure  daily.  The  temperature  should  be 
50°  to  55°  by  artificial  means  and  65°  from  sun  heat. 

Pruning  and  Cleansing. — Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been 
cut  must  be  immediately  pruned.  Cut  to  a  plump  bud  as  near  to  the  base 
as  possible,  but  as  some  Vines  do  not  prove  satisfactory  when  closely 
pruned,  the  operator  must  be  guided  accordingly,  and  choose  the  best 
bud  on  firm  well-ripened  wood  wherever  situated,  which  will  cause  the 
spurs  to  become  too  long  ;  but  that  can  be  obviated  by  training  a  shoot 
from  the  base  to  displace  it  after  fruiting,  and  the  Vine  will  show  in 
good  finish  of  its  crop  the  advantage  derived  from  the  extra  foliage. 
The  spurs  under  any  circumstances  will  become  long  in  time,  but  it  is 
easy  to  train  up  young  canes.  Remove  all  loose  bark  (avoid  peeling  and 
scraping),  but  wash  with  softsoap  and  water.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house,  surface  dress  the  borders,  clearing  off  the  loose  surface,  using  fresh 
loam  with  about  a  twentieth  of  bonemeal  intermixed.  Keep  the  house 
as  cool  as  possible  to  secure  complete  rest. 

Late  Grapes. — Maintain  a  mean  temperature  of  45°  with  a  dry 
atmosphere  where  Grapes  are  hanging.  Examine  every  bunch 
frequently,  and  remove  all  decayed  berries.  Ventilate  the  house  on 
fine  mornings,  and  keep  it  closed  when  the  weather  ■  is  damp.  The 
Grapes  may  be  cut,  the  ends  of  the  stems  being  inserted  in  bottles  of 
rain  water  secured  in  an  inclined  position,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  fruit 
hanging  clear  of  the  bottles.  Failing  a  Grape  room  any  dry  room  will 
be  a  suitable  place  where  an  equable  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  is 
maintained.  This  will  admit  of  the  Vines  being  pruned  and  the  house 
being  cleaned. 

Cherry  House.— The  house  having  been  closed  about  the  middle 
of  last  month,  fire  heat  may  be  applied  to  secure  a  night  temperature  of 
40°  to  45°,  and  5°  more  by  day,  allowing  an  advance  of  5°  to  10°  from 
sun  heat,  admitting  air  abundantly  in  mild  sunny  weather.  Seethft 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  border,  and  'attend  with  regu¬ 
larity  to  watering  trees  in  pots.  Syringe  the  house  and  trees  occasion¬ 
ally.  If  any  trees  are  found  unsuitable,  this  is  a  good  time  to  change 
them.  Trees  which  have  been  trained  to  a  wall  for  three  or  four  years 
are  the  best,  and  being  lifted  occasionally  previously  they  can  be  moved 
with  fibrous  roots  and  some  soil,  whereby  safety  and  speedy  re-estab¬ 
lishment  is  secured.  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian,  Governor  Wood,  and 
Elton  are  suitable  varieties. 

Pines. — Fruiting  Plants  and  Starters. — These  must  now  have  a 
mean  temperature  of  about  70°,  varying  5°  according  to  external  influ¬ 
ence,  admitting  air  at  80°  with  sunshine,  but  not  lowering  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  allowing  it  to  rise  to  85°,  and  closing  at  80°.  Syringe  the  plants 
occasionally  early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  axils  of  the  leaves  become 
dry. 

Plants  for  Successional  Fruiting.— Early  in  February  some  more 
Queens  should  be  started  to  supplement  the  supply  of  fruit  from  those 
plants  which  are  already  introduced  for  that  purpose.  Beds  that  have 
the  bottom  heat  afforded  by  hot-water  pipes  can  soon  be  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  plants,  but  it  is  not  the  case  where  fermenting 
materia's  are  employed,  hence  the  necessary  steps  must  be  taken  at  once 
to  prepare  the  needful  beds,  85°  to  90°  of  bottom  heat  being  secured  by 
the  time  required.  When  plants  that  have  been  kept  somewhat  dry  are 
to  be  started,  see  that  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened,  so  that  with  the 
extra  warmth  root  action  may  commence  at  once.  Anight  temperature 
of  60°  to  65°,  and  5°  less  in  severe  weather,  will  be  suitable  for  succes- 
sional  stock,  and  5°  to  10°  more  in  the  daytime,  according  to  external 
conditions. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  year  vegetable  growers  will  soon  find 
their  work  increase,  and  to  make  the  most  of  the  season  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  must  be  neglected.  Some  may  say  they  cannot  see  the  use  of 
doing  anything  in  the  vegetable  garden  until  the  season  is  more  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  good  cultivators  plant  and  sow  little  by  little  until  by 
March  or  April  they  have  many  valuable  crops  inthe  ground.  We  admit 
the  early  planters  and  sowers  run  several  chances  of  having  some  of 
their  first  crops  checked,  if  not  ruined,  but  this  does  not  occur  always, 
and  it  is  better  to  lose  some  of  the  earliest  than  to  never  make  any 
attempt  to  secure  them. 

Hotbeds. —These  are  invaluable  to  all  early  vegetable  growers.  A 
fortnight  ago  we  advised  that  the  material  for  making  them  be  col¬ 
lected,  and  they  may  now  be  formed.  When  the  foundation  is  wet,  or 
in  a  position  to  receive  all  moisture,  they  will  not  go  on  well  for  long, 
and  if  necessary  we  would  make  a  foundation  with  branches  and  wood. 
The  benefit  of  this  little  extra  labour  would  soon  be  experienced,  and 
the  more  firm  the  materials  are  put  together  the  longer  and  better  is 
the  heat  retained.  A  loose  hotbed  will  heat  quickly  and  violently  and 
suddenly  decrease,  but  a  firm  one  will  not  rise  to  the  extreme  or  drop 
immediately.  They  should  all  be  formed  in  sheltered  sunny  positions, 
and  extend  1  foot  or  more  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  frames  that  are 
placed  on  them.  We  make  some  up  in  this  way,  and  some  of  our 
frames  are  so  deep  that  we  put  the  hotbed  inside  them.  Both  are  very 
useful. 


Early  Carrots. — Now  is  the  time  to  sow  these  in  frames.  They 
will  be  ready  by  Easter,  and  form  one  of  the  most  acceptable  vege¬ 
tables  at  that  time.  The  little  French  Horn  variety  is  the  earliest. 
We  grow  them  in  the  following  mixture: — Ordinary  garden  soil,  six 
barrowloads  ;  leaf  soil,  one  barrowload  ;  sand,  one  barrowload  ;  and 
soot,  half  a  bushel.  A  larger  quantity  may  be  mixed,  but  these  are  our 
proportions.  They  are  all  thrown  together  under  cover,  kept  there  for 
a  few  days  if  wet,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  that  they  may  be 
all  well  mixed.  This  is  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  hotbed  and  in¬ 
side  the  frames  to  a  depth  of  1  foot.  It  is  firmly  trodden  down  and 
levelled,  and  the  seed  is  sown  thinly  and  broadcast  on  the  surface. 
More  soil  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  is  then  put  over  the  seed,  and  the- 
surface  is  beaten  down  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  The  lights  are  placed 
on  immediately  afterwards,  and  a  little  protection  is  thrown  over  them 
if  the  weather  proves  severe.  The  young  plants  appear  from  two  to 
three  weeks  after  sowing  the  seed,  and  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled 
some  of  them  should  be  drawn  out,  as  it  is  very  important  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  crop  that  crowding  be  avoided  from  the  first,  and  at  all 
times.  If  it  is  encouraged  or  allowed  to  go  on  the  roots  will  be  some 
weeks  later  in  being  ready  for  use  than  if  they  have  space  to  develops 
from  the  first. 

Radishes  in  Frames. — We  have  tried  the  double  cropping 
system  of  growing  the  first  Radishes  amongst  other  crops,  but  they 
were  so  unproductive  in  themselves  and  injurious  to  their  associates 
that  we  have  given  up  trying  them  with  anything  else,  and  now  grow 
them  alone.  A  one  or  two-light  frame  affords  space  to  grow  a  great 
many.  Indeed  for  private  use  we  should  not  sow  seed  in  more  tlia,n  one- 
light  at  a  time,  and  this  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks.  While  we 
make  hotbeds  intended  to  last  to  a  height  of  4  feet  we  only  make  the 
Radish  beds  2  feet  deep,  as  this  gives  ample  heat  to  bring  them  to 
maturity.  The  soil  is  placed  in  as  if  for  Carrots,  and  made  as  firm  as- 
possible,  for  in  this  rests  the  whole  secret  of  getting  every  plant  to  form 
a  bulb.  When  sown  in  loose  soil  the  majority  form  too  much  top  growth 
and  no  root,  but  extra  firm  soil  will  produce  opposite  results.  Wood’s 
Early  Frame  is  our  favourite  variety  for  a  first  crop,  and  as  the  seed 
always  germinates  freely  it  should  never  be  sown  thick.  It  will 
germinate  in  a  few  days,  and  if  it  is  seen  that  the  plants  are  too  close 
some  of  them  may  be  drawn  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled. 
Radishes  if  secured  extra  early  are  a  very  remunerative  market  crop. 

Early  Tomatoes  from  Seed.  —  Tomatoes  are  valuable  and 
acceptable  at  all  times,  but  when  they  can  be  cut  in  quantity  in  April 
and  May  they  are  doubly  so,  and  by  securing  them  very  early  and 
extensively  as  a  market  crop  they  would  prove  more  remunerative  than 
Grapes  or  Cucumbers.  They  are  certainly  easier  to  manage  than  either 
of  these  crops,  and  if  several  pits  were  devoted  to  them  they  would  give 
much  satisfaction  ;  but  to  be  able  to  cut  fruit  in  the  months  named  the 
seed  should  be  sown  now,  of  an  approved  early  cropping  variety. 
Drain  one  or  more  6-inch  pots,  fill  them  to  near  the  rim  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  of  leaf  soil  or  well-decayed 
manure.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  on  the  surface  and  cover  with  1  inch 
more  of  the  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°,  and  the 
young  plants  will  appear  in  six  or  eight  days.  Keep  them  near  the 
glass  ;  when  3  inches  high  transfer  them  into  3-inch  pots  ;  use  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  place  them  in  the  same  quarters,  and  they  will  grow 
rapidly. 

Forcing  Potatoes.— We  have  tried  these  in  pots  and  boxes,  but 
never  with  any  great  success,  and  the  most  profitable  place  to  force  them 
is  in  frames  on  hotbeds.  Ours  are  near  the  Carrots  ;  all  the  beds  are 
made  together,  and  some  are  set  apart  for  Potatoes.  Into  these  we 
place  soil  consisting  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  of  old  Mushroom 
bed  manure,  with  a  dash  of  leaf  soil  if  the  loam  is  stiff.  This  is  made 
about  1  foot  deep,  and  the  tubers  are  planted  with  a  trowel.  They  are 
put  down  6  inches,  with  15  inches  from  row  to  row  and  1  foot  from  set 
to  set.  The  only  variety  used  is  Veitch’s  Ashleaf,  as  it  is  very  compact 
in  growth  and  prolific.  It  takes  them  a  fortnight  or  so  to  appear 
through  the  soil,  and  then  the  frames  are  ventilated  a  little  on  fine  days 
and  carefully  covered  at  night  when  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
frost. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Conservatory. —  However  well  plants  may  be  grown  or  effec* 
tivelv  arranged  this  structure  cannot  be  thoroughly  enjoyed  unless  the 
surroundings  are  perfectly  clean,  therefore  the  stages,  glass  and  wood¬ 
work,  should  be  washed  occasionally.  The  house  is  now  gay  with  dwarf 
Poinsettias,  Euphorbias,  Centropogon  Lucyanus,  Primulas,  Cyclamens, 
Cinerarias,  Heaths,  Solanums,  Rhododendrons,  and  many  bulbs. 

Epacrises. — These  may  be  brought  forward  into  bloom  by  intro¬ 
ducing  them  into  gentle  heat.  Their  slender  stems  crowded  with 
flowers  are  charming  when  arranged  to  stand  above  plants  of  a  dwarf 
compact  habit.  At  no  season  are  these  plants  more  highly  appreciated 
or  display  their  beauty  to  greater  advantage  than  during  this  and  the 
following  month.  Their  flowers  last  much  longer  now  than  when  the 
sun  has  gained  considerable  power.  This  is  not  the  only  advantage,, 
for  the  plants  start  again  much  earlier  into  growth,  and  therefore  have 
a  long  season  of  growth  before  them,  and  every  chance  of  its  being 
thoroughly  ripened,  without  which  the  plants  cannot  be  expected  to 
flower  profusely. 

Tulips. — The  early  Tulips  that  were  placed  thickly  together  in  pans 
and  boxes,  and  are  now  being  forced,  should,  as  they  show  the  colour 
of  their  flowers,  be  lifted  out.  By  so  doing  even  pots  or  pans  can  be 
made  up,  and  the  flowers  will  last  equally  as  long  as  if  they  were 
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established.  Early  in  the  season  it  is  difficult  to  have  even  pots  of 
bloom  unless  this  course  is  followed,  for  the  bulbs  flower  very  irregularly. 
Keep  them  well  watered  after  they  are  placed  in  pots.  Single  crowns 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  then  full  pots 
of  flowering  spikes  are  certain.  The  last,  if  forced  in  strong  heat,  must 
be  gradually  hardened  before  it  is  cut  or  taken  into  rooms  or  the  con¬ 
servatory,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  last  nearly  double  the 
length  of  time  as  would  be  the  case  if  cut  direct  or  taken  into  rooms 
from  a  close  warm  house  or  frame. 

Fuchsias. — Young  plants  rooted  towards  the  end  of  August,  and 
kept  in  small  pots,  may  now  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of 
loam,  one-third  leaf  mould,  one-seventh  decayed  manure,  and  sand. 
Arrange  the  plants  near  the  glass,  and  maintain  a  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°.  Ventilate  on  favourable  occasions  after  the  young  plants  are 
established  and  have  commenced  growth.  Old  plants  that  have  started 
into  growth  may  have  the  roots  reduced  to  at  least  one-third,  and  be 
repotted  in  the  compost  advised  above.  The  plants  can  be  placed  in 
pots  one  6ize  less  until  they  are  in  active  growth,  when  they  can  be 
transferred  to  their  largest  size.  If  careful  watering  can  be  ensured 
until  the  plants  are  established  they  may  be  potted  at  once  in  a  large 
size. 

Ccuuias. — These  are  very  useful  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  for  association 
in  groups  in  the  dwelling  house  or  conservatory.  Clumps  that  have 
rested  under  the  stage  of  a  cool  house  for  some  time  may  be  started  in 
the  gentle  warmth  of  a  vinery  or  Peach  house.  Directly  they  commence 
growth  divide  them  and  pot  singly,  for  they  can  be  used  to  greater 
advantage  in  most  arrangements  than  when  a  number  of  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow  together.  These  plants  will  do  well  in  any  moderately 
rich  soil. 

Solamms. — Where  cuttings  were  rooted  in  August  and  have  been 
kept  in  store  pots  they  may  be  placed  singly  into  2-inch  pots  ;  if  they 
have  been  kept  in  thumbs  they  can  now  be  transferred  to  3-inch  pots. 
Good  plants  well  set  with  berries  can  be  produced  from  cuttings  struck 
early  in  the  season,  but  better  result  from  autumn  striking.  In  seasons 
like  the  past  spring-struck  plants  often  fail  to  form  berries  freely,  owing 
to  the  rapid  soft  growth  that  the  plants  make.  Where  autumn  plants 
have  not  been  provided  cuttings  should  be  rooted  as  early  as  possible 
and  pushed  forward  in  gentle  warmth  until  they  are  ready  for  their 
final  shift.  Encourage  young  plants  to  grow  after  potting  by  keeping 
them  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°.  PiDch  the  shoots  at  times  to  induce 
the  young  plants  to  branch.  Use  for  a  compost  fibry  loam,  one-seventh 
of  manure  and  sand. 

Lantanas. — Place  young  plants  now  in  2  and  3-inch  pots  into  5-inch 
pots,  and  grow  them  in  the  compost  advised  for  Solanums,  and  under 
the  same  treatment  as  Fuchsias. 

Bouvardias. — Cut  back  plants  that  have  been  well  rested  since  they 
flowered,  and  introduce  them  into  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°.  Under 
these  conditions  they  will  soon  commence  growth  and  yield  good  cut¬ 
tings.  Those  who  favour  raising  the  plants  by  portions  of  the  roots 
may  now  cut  up  the  roots  of  well  rested  plants  into  lengths  of  about 
half  an  inch.  Place  two  or  three  of  these  in  the  centre  of  2-inch  pots 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil  ;  the  portions  of  roots  should  be  covered  with 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  brisk  heat,  and  be 
careful  the  soil  does  not  become  dry.  If  slight  bottom  heat  can  be 
ghen  them  all  the  better.  Keep  plants  that  have  recently  flowered 
rather  dry  at  their  roots  for  a  time. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Though  it  is  well  known  that  on  bright  windy  days  bees  leave  their 
hives  with  a  chance  that  they  may  be  unable  to  regain  them,  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  wind  is  a  friend  of  the  bee-keeper  at  this 
time  of  the  year..  Few,  I  believe,  fully  realise  how  much  bee-life 
is  saved  by  the  drying  effects  of  a  few  windy  days,  especially  if 
they  follow  on  the  damp  thick  atmosphere  which  we  have  ex¬ 
perienced  for  some  little  time.  Every  bee-keeper  should  keep  an 
anxious  watch  on  his  stocks,  because  however  carefully  he  may  look 
to  them  in  the  autumn  something  may  go  wrong,  and  unless  the 
evil  is  remedied  disastrous  results  must  necessarily  follow  at  no 
long  interval.  A  small  crevice  will  create  sufficient  mischief  in 
some  cases  to  injure  a  stock  almost  irretrievably,  and  these  small 
accidents  will  happen  sometimes  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care 
being  taken.  Every  hive  must  be  covered  with  dry  material. 
Warmth  is  of  only  secondary  importance,  and  many  stocks  have 
been  successfully  wintered  in  the  past  with  such  a  slight  covering 
to  protect  them  that  advocates  of  the  “  warm  system  ”  would 
hardly  believe  it  possible  for  bees  to  exist  at  all  under  such 


circumstances.  Dryness  is  an  essential  to  bee-life  in  winter. 
Once  let  moisture  find  its  way  through  the  roof  on  to  the  cover¬ 
ings  of  the  frames,  and  then  you  have  a  fruitful  source  of  loss  and 
disappointment.  A  few  minutes  spent  any  fine  day  will  relieve  the 
bee-keeper  from  all  anxiety  on  this  score,  and  anyone  who  neglects 
to  make  such  an  occasional  examination  is  an  enemy  to  his  own 
best  interests. 

Every  stock  should  have  been  supplied  with  a  sufficiency  of  food 
in  the  autumn,  and  where  this  has  not  been  done  much  trouble  will 
be  occasioned.  Much  depends  upon  special  circumstances,  but  at 
this  time  of  the  year  the  introduction  of  a  comb  of  sealed  food 
will  be  the  shortest  way  of  supplying  the  want,  and  perhaps  the 
safest,  although  a  cake  of  candy  or  dry  food  laid  upon  the  tops  of 
the  frames  would  serve  the  same  purpose  perhaps  equally  well. 
Syrup  might  also  be  administered,  but  great  care  must  be  used  in 
doing  so.  So  much  depends,  however,  upon  the  particular  circum¬ 
stances  of  each  case,  that  it  is  almost  impossible,  and  certainly  not 
wise,  to  give  any  general  directions  for  fear  of  bringing  some  bee¬ 
keeper  to  grief,  but  if  anyone  is  in  trouble  of  this  kind  or  any 
other,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to  afford  him  what  assistance  I  am  able 
to  give.  Last  year  a  stock  of  my  own  was  experimented  on  with  a 
view  to  seeing  the  result  of  very  early  syrup  feeding,  and  although 
my  note  book  is  not  now  at  hand,  feeding  was,  I  believe,  begun 
very  early  in  February,  and  continued  until  late  in  April,  and  that 
stock  was  as  strong,  if  not  stronger,  and  did  equally  as  well  as,  if 
not  better  than,  any  other  stock  in  the  apiary.  But  how  great  was 
the  care  that  had  to  be  exercised,  and  when  snow  lay  upon  the 
ground  what  an  immense  destruction  and  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
would  have  taken  place  if  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken  to 
exclude  the  rays  of  the  ever-growing  warmer  sun,  which  would 
have  lured  the  bees  from  the  safety  of  the  hive  by  his  enticing 
gleams.  One  thing,  however,  was  made  clear  as  regards  that  stock 
at  any  rate — though  how  far  the  result  would  be  borne  out  if 
twenty  stocks  had  been  so  treated  instead  of  one,  is  perhaps  more 
donbtful — and  that  is,  that  provided  due  care  is  exercised,  food 
may  be  given  at  any  time  and  under  all  circumstances  without  of 
necessity  injuring  the  stock,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
stock  had  a  supply  of  honey  to  fall  back  upon,  and  did  not  there¬ 
fore  entirely  depend  on  the  supplies  continuously  given ;  that  it 
was  well  wrapped  up  and  specially  cared  for  in  every  way,  and 
that  if  the  trouble  is  taken  into  account,  and  the  price  of  the 
labour  expended  upon  it,  the  yield  from  that  stock  must  have  been 
enormous  indeed  to  show  a  profit  on  the  outlay.  The  only  practical 
use  of  such  experiments  is  to  prove  what  can  be  done  by  a  bee¬ 
keeper  who  wishes  to  nurse  a  stock.  So  it  is  with  winter  feeding* 
But  let  me  warn  bee-keepers  that  no  stock  kept  for  profit  must 
ever  be  interfered  with  between  October  and  April  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  overhaul  the  coverings.  And  let  me  also  add  that 
when  stocks  are  properly  cared  for  and  looked  after,  and  their 
wants  supplied  in  autumn,  the  maximum  yield  with  the  minimum 
of  trouble  may  be  expected  from  them,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
greatest  profit . 

No  bee-keeper  reaps  more  benefit  from  the  expenditure  of  a 
little  time  and  trouble  than  the  one  who  in  the  dead  season  of  the 
year  goes  round  occasionally  to  see  that  all  is  well.  The  mice 
that  may  be  commencing  to  attack  a  hive  is  caught,  the  insidious 
damp  is  detected,  the  entrances  partially  blocked  up  with  dead 
bees  are  cleared,  the  roofs  are  kept  in  their  places,  and  beneath 
the  hives  and  all  around  them  always  looks  clean  and  tidy.  The 
condition  of  the  apiary  in  winter  is  no  uncertain  sign  to  guide  us 
in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  the  bee-keeper.  Neat¬ 
ness,  and  thrift,  and  profit  go  hand  in  hand,  and  where  we  find  the 
one  there  we  may  expect  to  see  the  other.  The  sight  of  an  un¬ 
tidy  apiary  is  the  sure  precursor  of  a  tale  of  loss  and  despondency, 
and,  may  we  add,  a  proof  of  want  of  care  and  neglect.  We  hope 
that  no  bee-keeper  who  reads  this  Journal  will  ever  be  compelled  to 
show  an  adverse  balance  and  enable  those  who  look  into  his  system 
of  management  to  say  that,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the 
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apiary,  the  result  is  such  as  might  he  expected  from  one  who  is 
untidy  and  neglectful,  and  loses  whatever  enthusiasm  he  may 
possess  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  busy  season  of  the  year. 
— Felix. 


IS  BEE-KEEPING  PROFITABLE? 

“  Are  bees  worth  keeping  in  so  changeable  a  climate  as  ours  ?” 
is  a  question  asked  me  in  a  private  letter  from  a  gentleman,  and 
the  same  question,  or  a  similar  one,  has  appeared  in  different  papers. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  answering  the  question  in  the 
affirmative  ;  but  a  little  amplification  may  be  necessary.  This  is 
not  the  only  changeable  country,  regarding  the  weather  under  the 
sun,  where  bees  require  the  aid  of  man  to  preserve  and  keep  them 
alive,  and  where  large  yields  of  honey  are  often  obtained  ;  but 
none  we  have  tasted  equals  our  home  produce.  Some  people  keep 
bees  solely  from  a  profitable  point  of  view,  and  such  people  are 
commonly  those  who  become  disappointed.  Such  people  see  beauty 
in  nothing  but  a  full  purse,  going  through  the  world  in  a  selfish 
manner,  with  but  one  object  in  view,  and  when  they  leave  it  there 
is  little,  if  any,  blank.  It  might  as  well  have  been  asked,  Is  a 
Tulip  or  a  Rose  worth  growing  ?  There  are  lessons  to  be  had 
from  bees  and  flowers  of  far  greater  value  to  the  w’orld  than  is 
gold.  Bees  and  flowers  are  inseparable,  the  connecting  links  that 
perpetuate  beauty  and  fruitfulness  for  the  uses  of  man. 

If  we  look  at  bees  in  a  commercial  light  alone,  and  ponder  over 
their  habits,  together  with  the  pleasure  and  profitable  lessons  they 
give  during  the  time  spent,  counting  the  pastime  as  remuneration, 
it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  per-centage  derived  from  bees, 
even  in  the  worst  years,  when  properly  managed,  is  a  high  one, 
although  the  yield  be  no  more  than  5  lbs.  of  honey  from  each  hive, 
which  need  not  be  a  greater  outlay  than  20s.,  including  bees  to  start 
with. 

Whether  this  honey  be  sold  or  consumed  by  the  bee-keeper  or 
his  family,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  return  is  a  good  one  for 
capital  sunk  in  bees,  and  more  than  what  could  be  realised  from 
most  other  outlays.  The  wax  alone  from  bees  is  good  interest,  and 
is  of  greater  value  than  any  wax  imported  into  this  country. 
Taking  one  year  with  another,  the  average  yield  from  bees  is  not 
under  20  lbs.  of  honey  from  each  hive,  the  maximum  being  some¬ 
times  as  high  as  100  lbs.,  and  sometimes  more.  So  with  these  facts 
before  us  the  subject  may  be  dismissed  with  the  answer  that  bees  do 
pay  even  in  this  chang  able  climate. 

Much  may,  however,  be  said  on  sellingand  marketing  honey  to  the 
best  advantage  for  the  labouring  classes.  We  have  read  much  that 
has  been  done  for  their  advantage,  but  we  have  failed  to  see  where 
the  cottager  has  benefited  by  any  scheme  that  has  yet  been  floated. 
There  has  always  been  that  middleman’s  profit  to  be  deducted,  which 
owing  to  the  increased  yield  of  honey  at  a  lower  price  than  it  was 
in  former  times  cannot  be  afforded,  and  ought  to  be  done  away 
with.  The  only  feasible  suggestion  I  have  seen  was  that  advanced 
by  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper,”  but  bee-keepers  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  proposed  have  remained  inactive,  and  without  their  aid  it  is 
necessarily  a  dead  letter.  Even  in  this  scarce  year  of  honey  the 
market  seems  to  be  glutted,  at  least  there  is  little  demand  for  honey. 

APIARIAN  SOCIETIES. 

It  was  supposed  at  one  time  these  societies  would  have  done 
some  real  good  work  for  bee-keepers  generally,  but  beyond  a  very 
few  bee-keepers  that  may  have  derived  slight  benefits,  to  the  great 
majority  they  have  been  a  complete  failure.  So  far  as  I  have  been 
concerned  in  them,  every  attempt  of  mine  to  adopt  some  inex¬ 
pensive  system  of  disposing  of  members’  honey  has  been  strongly 
opposed,  and  that,  too,  by  those  who  had  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
their  own  honey.  Another  thing  that  I  considered  wrong  was 
awarding  prizes  to  particular  dealers  for  bought  or  borrowed 
articles  instead  of  bona  fide  productions,  and  with  donations,  too, 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  labouring  class  ;  but 
until  we  see  the  directors  of  shows  ceasing  to  be  competitors  no 
change  may  be  expected  ;  but  donors  would  do  well  if  they  would 
put  their  foot  on  such  malpractices  by  withdrawing  their  support. 

I  have  been  long  of  the  opinion  that  farmers’  wives  and  their 
daughters  should  be  encouraged  in  the  art  of  bee  husbandry  by 
offering  them  special  prizes.  But  in  all  my  attempts  to  have  this 
introduced,  farmers’  wives  and  daughters  were  invariably  struck 
out,andladies  substituted,  the  prizes  being  mostly  carried  away  by  the 
wives  or  daughters  of  practical  bee-keepers,  whom  I  know  never 
had  aught  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  bees.  The  only 
remedy  I  see  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  withdraw  support. 
Whenever  anything  that  ostensibly  appears  to  be  for  the  public 
good,  and  only  a  few  interested  individuals  reap  the  benefit,  the 
sooner  a  thing  of  that  kind  becomes  extinct  the  better.  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  I  would  like  to  see.  and  it  would  be  for  the 


benefit  of  everyone,  if  the  uses  of  honey  were  not  only  better 
known,  but  more  effort  made  to  have  it  in  greater  and  more  varied 
forms  as  a  diet  in  daily  use,  and  where  sugar  could  not  take  its 
place — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road  Chelsea. — 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  1SS9  (illustrated). 

Charles  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford. —  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm 
Seeds ,  1889. 

Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge. — Spring  Catalogue,  1SS9 . 
(Illustrated  with  coloured  plates). 

H.  &  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech. — Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Agricultural 
Seeds,  188S-89. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester. —  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flmoer  Seeds,  1889. 

Stuart  &  Mein,  Kelso. — Amateurs'  Gardening  Guide,  1889. 

Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Limited,  90,  Southwark  Street. —  Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  1889. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter. — Catalogue  of  Kitchen  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds,  1889. 

Oakshott  &  Millard,  Reading. — Spring  Catalogue,  1SS9,  illustrated 
with  coloured  plates. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  question? 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica* 
tions. 

Mild  Weather  (Gardener). — The  issue  for  the  27th  ult.  was 
printed  when  your  note  arrived  or  it  would  have  been  inserted,  though 
a  much  higher  temp°rature  was  registered  in  many  places  on  the  same 
day  and  others  succeeding. 

Gas  Lime  (B.  C.). — For  insuring  satisfactory  replies  in  the  current 
issue,  questions  should  arrive  some  days  before  the  date  of  publication. 
Gas  lime  is  both  good  for  land  and  dangerous  to  vegetation.  Rightly 
used  it  is  more  enriching  than  common  lime,  but  fresh  gas  lime  should 
not  be  applied  to  land  within  three  months  of  sowing,  and  3  to  4  tons 
per  acre  is  a  good  dressing.  Your  letter  cannot  be  properly  answered 
without  information  respecting  the  nature  of  your  soil  and  the  method 
of  procedure  you  are  intending  to  adopt. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  (T.  G.  M.). — We  know  no  works  that,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  from  your  letter,  will  exactly  meet  your  requirements. 
The  most  complete  work  on  forest  trees,  including  Conifers  and  other 
evergreens,  is  Brown’s  “  Forester,”  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons.  It  is  a  large  volume.  We  do  not  remember  the  price,  but 
you  can  ascertain  it  from  a  good  bookseller  in  the  town  in  which  you 
reside.  It  is  a  question  if  an  inexperienced  man  would  succeed  in  the 
object  you  appear  to  have  in  view  wholly  from  printed  instructions. 

Zinc  Labels  (J.  B.). — You  ask  if  any  evil  results  from  tying  to 
fruit  trees  zinc  labels  with  copper  wire?  We  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  the  fruit  trees  would  suffer,  but  the  zinc  would,  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  acid  in  the  air,  there  being  more  of  this  near  towns 
than  in  remote  country  districts,  but  a  little  everywhere  brought  down 
by  the  rain.  The  trees  would  probably  be  injured  if  in  actual  contact 
with  the  two  metals.  We  have  had  flat  yielding  strips  of  zinc  round 
the  branches  of  trees  for  ten  years  without  any  injury  resulting  in  a 
district  where  the  air  is  pure. 

Pruning-  Apple  Tree  (F.  A."). — We  should  not  wait  till  next  year 
before  pruning  the  growths  from  the  scions,  as  obvious'y  that  would 
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necessitate  cutting  back  into  two-year-old  wood.  Shorten  them  now, 
but  if  the  production  of  fruit  is  of  greater  consideration  to  you  than  the 
form  and  outline  of  the  tree,  perhaps  the  less  they  are  shortened  the 
better.  If  you  particularly  want  a  formal  “  pyramid,”  which  you 
mention,  pruning  must  be  resorted  to  for  producing  it,  but  the  closer 
you  prune  the  more  you  will  retard  the  bearing  of  the  tree.  Apple  trees 
do  not  make  good  and  productive  pyramids,  their  natural  habit  of  growth 
differing  from  Pears.  If  early  fruitfulness  is  your  chief  object  you  had 
better  limit  the  pruning  to  the  removal  of  any  soft  unripe  tips  from  the 
shoots. 

Cocoa-nut  Fibre  Refuse  (F.  J.). — In  reply  to  your  question 
What  purposes  is  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  most  used  in  gardening?” 
It  is  extensively  used  for  plunging  pots  in  and  over  their  rims,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs  being  buried  in  it  now,  and  other 
plants  will  be  plunged  in  it  in  summer.  It  is  largely  used  as  plunging 
material  in  propagating  houses,  also  as  a  medium  for  striking  cuttings 
of  many  piants  which  root  in  it  freely.  It  is  used  for  placing  on  flower 
beds  containing  bulbs  in  winter,  and  for  placing  round  border  plants 
that  require  some  protection  from  frost.  It  is  used  as  a  mulching  for 
arresting  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  dry  weather  in  summer,  and  is 
good  for  mixing  with  too  heavy  soil  for  general  purposes  of  cultivation. 
It  is  useful  in  most  gardens,  and  fortunately  cheap. 

Potting  Amaryllis  Bulbs  (J.  E.). — It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  bulbs  are  potted  now  or  early  in  February,  but  if  potted  now  the 
soil  must  not  be  more  than  moderately  moist,  and  after  potting  water 
should  be  withheld  until  they  are  started  into  growth,  an  indication 
that  they  are  becoming  active  at  the  roots  or  fresh  ones  being  emitted. 
The  worst  possible  place  for  them  is  the  hot-water  pipes,  as  the  soil  will 
not  only  become  too  dry  but  be  subject  to  varied  heat,  which  is  not 
favourable  to  a  free  production  of  roots,  on  which  the  future  growth  in 
a  great  measure  depends.  Place  them  in  the  dung-heated  frame,  and 
keep  them  without  water,  the  bulbs  being  potted  in  moderately  moist 
soil,  until  they  are  advanced  for  flowering  and  pushing  fresh  growth, 
when  they  can  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  hotbed  and  placed  in 
the  house.  The  steam  will  not  hurt  the  bulbs,  only  it  must  not  be  rank 
or  excessive. 

Model  Gardens  for  Exhibition  {R.  C.). — There  is  no  book  on 
this  subject.  The  gardens  are  usually  represented  in  wooden  trays 
2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  square.  The  size 
should  be  stated  in  the  prize  list,  so  as  to  place  all  exhibitors  on  an 
equality.  Shrubs  are  usually  represented  round  the  sides,  and  sometimes  an 
elaborate  miniature  summer  house  or  residence  placed  at  the  end.  Walks 
and  beds  are  formed,  and  the  latter  furnished  according  to  taste.  Clean 
s  rnd  and  fine  sifted  gravel  are  used  by  some  exhibitors,  while  others  aspire 
to  a  lawn.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  give  a  design — not  fair,  we  mean, 
to  other  exhibitors  ;  and,  besides,  if  we  drew  a  plan  and  told  you  how 
to  finish  off  the  whole  affair,  and  you  happened  to  win  the  first  prize, 
as  perhaps  you  would,  at  least  half  the  credit  would  belong  to  us, 
yet  you  might  not  like  to  “  part  ”  with  half  the  money  ;  while  if  you 
were  willing  to  do  so,  it  would  only  be  honest  for  the  card  to  say, 

“  First  prize,  Mr.  R -  C -  (filling  in  the  missing  letters)  and  the 

Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture."  To  this  the  unfortunate  losers 
would  object,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  think  it  better  for  you  to  rely  on 
your  own  taste  and  resources,  win  the  chief  prize  if  you  can,  have  all  the 
honour  to  yourself,  and  all  the  emoluments.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
year  is  a  fitting  time  for  “  little  acts  of  generosity,”  and  we  wish  you 
success. 

Dressing  for  Vines  Infested  with  Mealy  Bug  (IF.  31.'). — 
Remove  the  loose  bark,  and  particularly  any  that  has  cracks  and  crevices 
in  the  angles  and  at  the  points  of  previous  year’s  pruning,  but  be  careful 
not  to  peel  or  scrape  into  the  live  wood.  Syringe  the  whole  house 
thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  softsoap,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water, 
and  to  every  four  gallons  add  1  oz.  of  soda,  and  when  these  are 
thoroughly  dissolved  add  to  the  four  gallons  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum, 
which  must  be  kept  well  mixed  by  one  person  stirring  briskly  with  a 
broomhandle,  whilst  the  solution  is  being  applied  with  a  syringe, 
thoroughly  wetting  the  Vines  and  every  part  of  the  house.  Allow  them 
to  become  dry,  and  then  repeat  the  application.  After  this  wash  the 
glass  with  clean  water,  the  woodwork  with  soap  and  water,  and  lime- 
wash  the  walls.  The  Vines  should  then  be  washed  with  4  ozs.  softsoap 
1  o  a  gallon  of  water,  using  a  brush  and  being  careful  to  reach  every 
.angle  and  crevice,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  damage  the  buds. 
The  Vines  may,  when  dry,  be  dressed  with  petroleum,  a  wineglassful  to 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  it  must  be  kept  mixed  whilst  being  applied  with 
a  brush.  Avoid  pigments,  and  sulphur  is  no  use  in  the  way  you  propose 
t  >  use  it.  Before  the  buds  begin  swelling,  syringe  the  house  and  Vines 
with  petroleum,  a  wineglassful  to  4  gallons  of  water,  kept  agitated 
whilst  being  applied,  but  do  not  use  the  softsoap  or  soda  advised  when 
winter  dressing.  Remove  the  surface  soil,  and  give  a  top  dressing  of 
some  good  lumpy  loam,  with  a  twentieth  part  of  steamed  bone-meal 
a  ided  or  the  like  quantity  of  some  approved  fertiliser.  If  there  are 
stages  they  must  be  cleaned  effectually,  and  if  plants  obtain  they  must 
be  cleared  out,  or  only  such  retained  as  are  free  of  the  mealy  bug. 

Growing-  Apples  and  Pears,  Tomatoes,  and  Chrysan¬ 
themums  under  Glass  for  Market  (if.  E.  C.). — The  idea  of 
growing  dessert  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  pots  under  glass  until 


the  fruit  is  set  and  then  placing  them  outdoors  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes 
in  securing  a  crop,  but  finishing  the  crop  being  dependent  on  the 
weather  in  summer  and  autumn  does  not  assure  that  size  of  fruit  and 
high  colour  so  essential  to  secure  returns  that  will  prove  satisfactory. 
Besides  labour  will  prove  costly  through  the  trees  being  in  pots  that  the 
proceeds  cannot  be  great,  if  indeed  there  are  any  ;  indeed,  we  think  you 
are  attempting  too  much,  not  having  taken  into  account  adverseness  of 
location  and  of  seasons.  Tomatoes  would  no  doubt  mend  matters  con¬ 
siderably,  only  keeping  the  fruit  trees  in  the  houses  until  it  is  safe  to 
p’ace  them  outside  would  be  against  that  early  starting  of  the  Tomatoes 
so  essential  to  a  full  crop  and  substantial  returns.  Chrysanthemums 
would  be  all  right  only  if  the  weather  could  be  insured  mild  and  dry  or 
breezy  up  to  Christmas  and  the  new  year,  but  ordinarily  it  is  not  safe 
to  trust  Chrysanthemums  in  an  unheated  house  after  October,  as,  if  mild, 
moisture  spoils  them,  and  frost  very  frequently  prevails  before 
Christmas  so  severely  as  to  render  it  not  safe  for  Chrysanthemums.  We 
should  certainly  have  sufficient  hot-water  piping  to  exclude  frost  and 
insure  the  steady  progress  of  the  various  subjects  as  the  adverse  weather 
necessitates,  and  then  with  two  at  least  of  the  crops — viz.,  Tomatoes  and 
Chrysanthemums,  you  may  rely  on  reasonable  returns,  a  per-centage  of 
7 1  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  and  capital  employed  in  working, 
judgment  being  employed  in  the  acquirement  of  ground  and  of  economy 
with  efficiency  in  the  erection  of  the  structures  and  in  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

Mistletoe  QF.  G.  B.). — We  think  the  seeds  germinate  and  the 
plants  grow  in  some  districts  better  than  in  others.  Obviously  the 
seeds  must  be  good,  and  if  those  to  which  you  refer  were  not  ripe  that 
would  account  for  your  failure.  We  have  established  the  Mistletoe  on 
Apple  and  Thorn  trees,  both  by  rubbing  the  seeds  firmly  on  the  smooth 
bark  and  inserting  them  in  slight  incisions  in  it,  wrapping  strips  of 
gauze  over  them  and  round  the  stems  for  protection  against  birds.  It  is 
well  to  insert  some  under  as  well  as  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches. 
We  have  found  them  to  “  take  to'’  two  and  three-year-old  wood  better 
than  to  much  older  branches  where  the  bark  was  very  thick.  We  doubt 
if  the  seeds  that  have  been  in  rooms  for  some  weeks  grow  as  well  as 
others  taken  direct  from  the  tree0.  When  the  sap  commences  rising  in 
spring  is  considered  the  best  time  for  attaching  the  seed  to  the  stems, 
and  a  large  number  should  be  used  in  the  .hope  that  a  few  may  germi¬ 
nate,  as  it  is  almost  certain  many  will  fail.  In  one  locality  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  Mistletoe  on  trees,  while  in  another  and 
naturally  much  drier,  we  entirely  failed,  and  we  had  more  success  when 
the  seeds  were  attached  to  trees  in  the  middle  of  an  orchard  or  planta¬ 
tion  than  on  isolated  specimens.  We  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers 
who  have  been  successful  in  Mistletoe  propagation  will  favour  with 
details  of  procedure,  and  the  trees  on  which  plants  were  established. 
About  twenty  years  ago  we  remember  seeing  in  Mr.  Van  Gleert’s  nursery 
in  Antwerp  some  miniature  standard  Mistletoe  trees,  the  heads  being  a 
foot  or  more  in  diameter  and  covered  with  fruit ;  the  stems,  the  common 
Hawthorn,  4  feet  high,  a  few  sprays  from  which  were  allowed  to  grow 
amongst  the  Mistletoe  for  “  drawing  the  sap.”  We  forget  whether  the 
Mistletoe  was  established  on  the  stocks  by  grafting  or  seed,  and  if  this 
should  meet  the  eye  of  Mr.  Van  Geert  we  shall  be  delighted  if  he  will 
favour  with  a  few  lines  of  information  on  the  process  he  adopted. 

Planting-  Out  Camellias —Fruit  Trees  ( Constant  Header). — 
You  cannot  do  better  than  plant  out  your  Camellias  directly  they  have 
flowered.  If  you  were  to  clo  so  while  the  flower  buds  are  swelling  the 
slightest  check  would  result  in  the  buds  falling.  If  done  after  flowering 
they  will  quickly  establish  themselves  if  you  maintain  a  close  moist 
atmosphere  for  a  time,  shade  the  plants  from  the  sun,  and  syringe  them 
thoroughly.  You  will  have  to  be  guided  to  some  extent  in  rhe  depth  of 
the  border  by  the  size  and  depth  of  the  ball  when  you  turn  them  out  of 
the  pots  or  tubs  in  which  they  may  now  be  growing.  If  the  plants  are 
well  rooted  to  the  base  it  will  not  be  wise  to  reduce  the  lower  portion  of 
the  ball,  which  would  seriously  check  them.  We  should  advise  a  border 
2  feet  6  inches  in  depth,  one  foot  of  this  to  be  filled  with  drainage  and 
the  remaining  18  inches  with  soil,  unless  the  balls  of  the  plants  compel 
you  to  provide  a  greater  depth  of  soil.  Be  careful  to  provide  a  drain  to 
carry  away  superfluous  water,  for  the  Camellia  while  in  active  growth 
requires  liberal  supplies,  but  at  the  same  time  resents  water  in  a  stagnant 
state  about  its  roots.  The  soil  we  advise  you  to  use  is  good  fibry  loam 
freely  intermixed  with  rough  charcoal  and  half-inch  bones.  Of  the 
latter  use  about  half  a  bushel  to  each  cartload  of  loam.  If  the  loam  is 
rich  do  not  add  manure,  but  if  poor  add  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure. 
If  the  loam  is  light  no  sand  will  be  needed  ;  but  if  heavy  add  coarse 
sand  or  any  gritty  material  to  it  freely.  Sandstone  or  bricks  broken 
moderately  small  answer  the  purpose  very  well.  If  you  think  it  likely 
that  any  of  the  plants  may  need  removal  to  another  position  as  they 
grow  we  advise  you  to  place  some  distance  round  each  plant  a  rough 
single  brick  wall.  By  so  doing  you  will  know  exactly  where  the  roots 
are,  and  can  prevent  them  rambling  through  the  border.  Even  in  case 
lifting  at  some  future  time  is  not  contemplated  this  is  a  very  good  plan, 
because  considerably  less  prepared  compost  is  needed  for  the  plants  at 
first.  The  spaces  between  the  walls  could  be  filled  with  soil  of  an 
inferior  nature,  a  portion  of  which  could  be  removed  in  after  years  and 
the  brickwork  placed  further  back,  and  fresh  food  supplied  to  the 
plants.  You  could  not  do  better  than  plant  Irish  Peach  and  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin  Apples,  with  Beurr6  d’Amanlis  and  Marie  Louise  Pears. 

Cucumbers  In  Fields  {Rover). — These  can  only  be  grown  success¬ 
fully  in  favourable  localities,  and  in  well-drained,  free,  rich,  loamy  soil. 
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Untlrained  soil  is  naturally  cold,  and  for  growing  Cucumbers  in  fields  it 
must  be  naturally  warm,  while  richness  is  essential  to  quick  growth. 
Many  acres  of  Cucumbers  are  grown  in  Bedfordshire,  the  soil  being 
rather  light  free-working  loam,  and  is  liberally  manured  and  deeply 
worked  in  fine  weather  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  stirred  again 
previous  to  sowing  for  getting  a  good  tilth,  which  is  important.  Land 
sloping  to  the  south  is  preferred,  but  Cucumbers  are  also  grown  in  fields 
where  the  ground  is  level  ;  but  in  this  case,  and  indeed  generally, 
shelter  is  afforded  in  a  very  simple  manner.  As  soon  as  the  land  is  in 
good  working  order  in  spring  Eye  is  sown  very  thickly  in  lines  4  or 
5  yards  apart,  and  as  far  as  convenient  running  north  and  south,  with 
an  occasional  cross  line  here  and  there  if  it  is  thought  advisable.  The 
Rye  grows  quickly,  and  by  the  time  the  Cucumbers  are  above  ground  is 
high  above  them,  and  they  aTe  thereby  usefully  sheltered  from  cutting 
winds  in  May  and  June.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  fields,  sometimes 
about  6  inches  apart  in  rows  24  to  3  feet  asunder,  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  seeds  are  placed  in  patches  about  a  yard  apart.  Some  seeds  are 
expected  to  fail,  this  depending  to  a  great  extent  on  the  weather,  and  if 
there  are  more  plants  than  wanted  it  is  easy  to  draw  some  of  them  out. 
The  state  of  the  soil  and  the  weather  are  of  more  importance  than  any 
particular  date  for  sowing  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  fairly  dry  and  warm, 
and  the  weather  also,  during  the  first  days  of  May,  the  opportunity  is  not 
allowed  to  pass.  The  quicker  the  germination  the  better  the  growth. 
Many  seeds  are  sown  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  beginning  of 
the  second  of  the  month  named.  Hoeing  very  carefully  and  frequently 
stimulates  growth  and  checks  the  movements  of  slugs,  and  occasional 
dustings  with  soot  have  the  same  good  effect.  Seed  can  be  obtained, 
both  of  Gherkins  and  ridge  Cucumbers,  from  the  leading  dealers  and 
firms  that  advertise  in  these  columns.  Very  often  some  small  and 
malformed  fruits  are  cut  in  their  early  stages  from  Cucumber  plants, 
only  the  more  promising  and  best-formed  being  allowed  to  attain  the 
full  size  as  Cucumbers,  cutting  these  before  they  turn  the  least  yellow. 
Cold  wet  summers  are  unfavourable  for  Cucumbers  in  fields,  but  usually 
the  crops  are  fairly  good,  and  sometimes  abundant.  In  the  market 
gardens  near  London  ridge  Cucumber  plants  are  as  a  rule  raised  in 
pots,  and  are  strong  and  well  hardened  for  planting  at  the  end  of  May 
or  early  in  June,  according  to  the  weather.  An  excavation  is  quickly 
made,  two  or  three  large  forkfuls  of  hot  fermenting  manure  advancing 
to  decay  being  trodden-in,  covered  with  soil,  the  plant  inserted,  and  a 
handlight,  or  even  an  old  basket,  placed  over  it  for  shelter,  and  in  this 
way  the  plants  are  quickly  established.  Where  baskets  are  used  as 
makeshifts  they  are  propped  up  on  the  “  warm  side  ”  when  weather 
permits,  and  let  down  at  night  till  cold  nights  depart,  and  the  plants 
are  in  free  growth.  Water  is  given  as  needed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  warmer  it  is  the  better  for  the  plants.  Sprinkling  them  with 
cold  water  every  morning  prevents  their  growing.  You  ask,  ‘‘  What 
crop  should  follow  ?  ”  That  is  a  question  of  convenience  and  require¬ 
ments.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  planted  with  Cabbages  or  winter 
Lettuces,  and  sometimes  with  nothing  till  spring. 

names  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
be  preserved.  (J.  Law). — Owing  to  the  great  number  of  specimens 
sent  to  us,  we  are  unable  to  keep  in  mind  such  as  may  have  been  from 
time  to  time  under  examination.  We  have  at  present  no  single  specimen 
awaiting  inspection.  Therefore  if  the  one  alluded  to  reached  our  hands 
a  reply  would  in  the  usual  course  be  given  in  one  of  the  issues  of  the 
Journal.  If  you  cannot  find  any  answer,  and  you  can  send  another 
specimen  at  a  convenient  time,  it  shall  have  our  best  attention.  (J.  S.  IF.). 
— Your  Pear  is  the  Styrian,  specimens  of  which  are  not  often  sent  to  us. 
It  is  a  good  Pear,  usually  in  season  in  October  and  November. 


names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(<r.  il/'.).— We  have  repeatedly  requested  you  to  send  better  specimens, 
more  carefully  packed,  but  those  to  hand  have  arrived  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition  as  the  others — namely,  diminutive  examples  dried  in  loose  tissue 
paper.  We  can  only  suggest  that  the  following  are  the  plants  you 
have  : — 1,  Is  quite  unrecognisable  ;  2,  Eestrepia  antennifera  ;  3  and  4, 
species  of  Rodriguezia. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  2nd. 

The  holidays  coupled  with  the  fog  have  completely  Cher ked  business,  and  we  have 
no  alteration  to  quote,  with  the  exception  of  Canadian  Applts,  which  are  a  very  dull  sale. 


FRUIT. 


0. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Aoplee, )  sieve..  .. 

6  to  4 

6 

,,  No  /a  Scotia 

and 

Canada,  per  barrel 

..  6 

0 

12 

0 

Oherr  es,  J  sieve  .. 

..  0 

0 

0 

0 

Cobs,  100  l'bs . 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  &> . 

..  0 

9 

3 

0 

s.  d.  S.  d. 

Lemons,  case . 10  0  to  15  0 

Oranges,  per  100  ....  4  0  9  0 

Peaches,  dozen .  0  0  0  0 

Pears,  dozen . 10  2  6 

Plume,  i-ehye .  0  0  0  0 

St.  Michael  Fine  ,  each  5  0  8  0 


B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

to  8 

0 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Beans, Kidney, por  lb.  .. 

0  10 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen 

1 

0 

© 

0 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brassels  Sprouts,  \  sieve 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Cabbage,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  por  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  .. 

0 

» 

0 

4 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Hero?,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

e. 

d. 

CUT 

P 

F 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  bunches 

8 

0  to  6 

0 

Arum  Liliep,  12  blooms  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Bouvardiap,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Camellias ,  1 2  blooms  . . 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl.. . 

1 

0 

8 

0 

„  12  boha. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Encharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

s 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

3 

0 

12 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 
sprays  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Lilac,  While  (French), 
per  bunch  . 

e 

0 

7 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 
blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Li’yof  the  Valley,  12  sprays 

0 

9 

1 

s 

Marguerites,  12  bunohes 

2 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 


Araiia  Sieboldi,  dozen  .. 

s. 

6 

d.  s. 

0  to  12 

d. 

0 

Atum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

IS 

0 

Arbor  vitae  (goldeni  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

A  Biers,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

.  4 

0 

9 

0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz.  . . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

large, doz.  .. 

15 

0 

24 

0 

Cyclamen.,  dozen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Draeaiiia  terminal's,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Dracer ue  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  ..  0 

9 

to  1 

3 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  0 

8 

1 

O 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt.  0 

2 

6 

0 

New  Potatoes, per  cwfc...  0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bunch . .  0 

S 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  2 

0 

3 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  1 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt .  4 

0 

6 

O 

„  Kid  nov,  per  cwt.  4 

0 

8 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  ..  0 

2 

0 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ••  c.  1 

0 

1 

6 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  1 

6 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  ft  ....  0 

s 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  ..  1 

6 

2 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  ft . 0 

3 

0 

10 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .,  0 

4 

0 

0 

WEES. 

P. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  2 

Narcitsna  (Poper  White), 

0 

to  4 

0 

12  sprays  ..10  16 

,,  (French)  bunch  0  3  0  6 

Pelargoniums.  12  trasses  10  16 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses  6  0  IS  O 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes  ..10  20 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  ..10  2  0 

,,  (indoor), dozen  ..10  2  0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ....  1  0  4  0 

„  yellow  .  8  0  6  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  ..DO  12  0 
Tropasolnm,  12  bunohes  10  2  0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  ..10  2  0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  ..0  9  16 

Violets,  12  bunohes..  ..10  16 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  ..  3  6  5  0 

„  (Frenoh)  bnnch  ..16  20 

Wallflowers,  dcz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 


IN  POTS. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0  to  24 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

1 

6 

7 

0 

Foliaga  pUnts,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dcz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valiev, 

doz.  pots  . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 
Pelargonium-*,  scarlet,  12 

2 

6 

21 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen  .. 

10 

0 

15 

9 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums,  doz.  . .  . 

9 

0 

15 

0 

CORN  PROSPECTS. 


At  the  last  market  we  attended  last  year  a  sample  of  Wheat  was 
placed  in  our  hands  by  a  tenant  farmer,  who  said,  “  There  !  You 
said  you  sold  a  lot  of  Wheat  last  week  at  36s.  per  quarter;  if  you  will 
sell  this  for  me  at  the  same  price  I  shall  be  happy  to  allow  you  a 
commission  of  2s.  a  quarter.”  The  Wheat  was  certainly  dry,  but 
sight  and  touch  both  proved  it  to  be  light,  and  when  our  friend  sold 
it  subsequently  for  30s.  6d.  per  quarter  he  just  about  realised  its  full 
market  value.  We  much  fear  this  is  only  one  more  example  of 
a  general  tendency  to  use  inferior  seed,  yet  how  any  sensible  person 
can  expect  good  corn  from  such  seed  passes  our  comprehension. 
Our  Wheat,  which  sold  readily  at  36s.,  was  a  fine  pure  sample, 
exceptionally  full  and  heavy  for  the  year,  and  it  well  repaid  us 
for  our  outlay  in  the  purchase  and  growth  of  enough  of  it  for 
each  of  our  farms. 

Repeatedly  have  we  shown  that  if  the  British  farmer  is  to  hold 
his  own  in  competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world,  he  must 
strive  for  improvement  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his 
crops.  In  Wheat  growing  we  have  India,  America,  and  Russia  to 
take  into  account,  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  if  either 
of  those  countries  ‘fail  to  supply  our  wants,  the  others  will  at  once 
come  to  the  front,  so  that  in  any  case  British  Wheat  can  never  rise 
in  value  to  the  abnormal  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
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•ago.  Keen  speculators  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  take  advantage  of 
•every  opportunity  to  develope  trade.  Land  may  become  exhausted 
in  America,  but  there  are  gigantic  possibilities  in  Russia.  “  A  prac¬ 
tically  illimitable  territory,  producing  the  finest  Wheat  in  the 
world,”  was  the  description  given  of  Siberia  recently,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  Wheat  region — “  a  vast  belt  of  black  soil 
capable  of  producing  the  finest  grain  for  flour-making  purposes  in 
•the  world,”  and  its  gold  mines  will  eventually  bring  it  to  the  front 
if,  as  appears  possible,  its  river  traffic  can  be  connected  with  the 
•sea.  Failure  or  prosperity  with  us  does  not  rest  upon  such  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  but  we  certainly  should  do  well  to  remember  that,  though 
we  have  the  best  market  in  the  world  at  our  doors,  we  shall  in 
future  have  to  be  content  with  a  narrow  margin  of  profit.  Yiews 
may  differ  as  to  the  amount  of  such  profit  necessary  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  subsist  upon  the  land,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
•really  good  management  a  profit  is  to  be  had  still. 

What  can  the  land  be  made  to  yield  ?  What  is  the  cost  of 
production  under  the  best  practice  ?  What  relief  is  necessary 
from  the  burden  of  rent,  tithes,  rates,  and  taxes  ?  How  shall 
-we  effect  an  equitable  modification  of  this  burden  ?  These  are 
some  of  the  questions  that  are  asked  again  and  again,  not  always 
so  fairly  as  is  desirable.  The  political  agitator  who  desires  to  curry 
favour  with  farmers  still  insists  upon  rent  reduction,  often,  we 
fear,  without  adequate  knowledge  of  how  far  landowners  have 
gone  already  in  this  direction.  But  we  know  that  landlords  have 
very  generally  met  their  tenants  by  reductions,  which,  in  many  an 
instance,  is  fully  50  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  of  more  prosperous 
times.  Let,  then,  the  tenant  do  his  part,  and  see  if  he  cannot  give 
a  more  complete  answer  to  our  first  question.  If  he  would  do  so, 
he  must  use  no  more  inferior  seed  corn,  but  take  especial  care 
that  there  is  perfect  accord  in  every  part  of  his  practice,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  wanting  in  seed,  tillage,  harvesting,  as  well  as  in 
the  dressing  and  sale  of  corn. 

Not  in  Wheat  only,  but  in  all  other  corn  it  is  most  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  general  improvement.  The  standard  of 
what  is  possible  is  far  above  the  ordinary  average.  Of  sorts,  we 
may  mention  Chevalier  Barley,  White  Champion  and  Red  Defiance 
Wheat,  White  Canadian  and  Black  Tartarian  Oats.  Yet  we 
•question  strongly  if  it  is  possible  to  purchase  any  of  these  in  the 
•ordinary  way  of  business  at  provincial  corn  markets.  Of  course 
any  corn  merchant  can  procure  them,  but  we  desire  to  see  them  in 
.general  cultivation,  and  brought  to  market  in  a  condition  at  least 
•equal  to  that  of  the  samples  of  our  best  seed  corn  merchants.  If 
•only  this  can  be  brought  to  pass,  then  we  venture  to  say  corn 
prospects  will  improve  sufficiently  to  be  remunerative.  After  all, 
it  is  no  radical  change,  no  great  reform  to  ask  for,  but  simply 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  of  ordinary  prudence, 
and  to  do  the  best  that  is  possible  with  the  land. 

WORK  OK  THE  HOME  FARM. 

There  has  been  a  cessation  of  com  threshing  for  a  week  or  two,  the 
trade  being  invariably  dull  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  ploughs  have 
•been  kept  going  steadily  every  day,  and  we  now  hope  to  have  the  spring 
■corn  land  in  good  order  by  sowing  time.  At  this  season  of  the  year  there 
is  very  little  change  in  farm  work  to  record.  One  important  matter  has 
been  a  close  inspection  of  drains  during  the  recent  wet  weather,  and 
although  we  cannot  afford  to  scour  drains  for  mere  appearance  sake,  yet 
•due  care  is  taken  to  see  there  is  no  obstruction  to  the  outfall  or  “  eye  ” 
■of  every  drain.  Water. furrows  have  also  been  opened  well  at  the  ends 
through  the  headlands  of  all  winter  corn  fields,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
•accumulation  Of  water  upon  or  near  the  surface,  as  the  plants  left  in 
water-logged  soil  during  winter  invariably  suffer  so  much  that  a  full 
•crop  of  corn  is  impossible.  Wheat  is  a  remarkably  full,  healthy,  strong 
plant,  seed  germination  and  growth  being  both  more  brisk  than  they 
were  last  season,  the  weather  at  the  close  of  the  year  being  very  favour¬ 
able  for  the  late  sown  corn.  Beans  have  a  vigorous,  sturdy  appearance, 
.and  the  plant  is  so  far  stuidy  enough,  but  winter  Beans  often  suffer  so 
much  from  hard  frost  that  there  can  be  no  certainty  about  them  till 
spring. 

We  are  getting  well  forward  with  hogget  folding  on  white  Turnips, 
and  hope  to  have  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Swede  folding  will, 
•of  course,  be  later.  We  have  put  no  Swedes  into  large  clamps,  but  have 
had  them  thrown  into  small  heaps  and  covered  sufficiently  to  keep  off 
frost.  This  plan  answers  very  well  where  folding  is  required,  as  all 
labour  of  carting  is  avoided.  Late  sown  Swedes  will  be  held  in  reserve 


for  ewes  and  lambs,  none  being  used  for  the  ewes  before  the  lambing. 
A  stack  or  two  of  Peas  will  now  be  threshed,  as  the  straw  will  be 
wanted  for  the  ewes  very  soon.  Some  of  the  Peas  made  such  vigorous 
growth  and  ripened  so  slowly  that  they  are  still  somewhat  soft  in  the 
pods,  and  do  not  command  a  high  price.  Wet  weather  before  and  during 
harvest  has  caused  a  heavy  loss  upon  much  of  the  corn  last  year. 


PROFITABLE  FARMING. 

[  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Luekhurst  before  the  Ixworth  Farmers’  Club, 
December,  17th,  1888  J 

In  the  last  month  of  a  year  so  remarkable  for  its  low  temperature, 
gloomy  skies,  and  trying  alternations  of  weather  generally,  which  have 
so  seriously  affected  our  work  and  its  results,  it  may  appear  somewhat 
anomalous  to  talk  of  profitable  farming,  for  what  with  light  Wheat  and 
discoloured  Barley,  and  the  low  price  to  be  had  from  maltsters  for  it, 
anything  like  a  profit  upon  expenditure  or  capital  invested  in  the  land 
would  appear  to  be  a  very  doubtful  matter  indeed.  But  I  may  remind 
you  that  the  farmer’s  year  ends  and  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  heavy  arrears  of  ploughing,  we  are  well  on  our  way  with 
the  work  of  another  year.  Though  sown  late,  our  winter  corn  is  a  full 
strong  plant,  hogget  folds  on  Turnips  are  being  followed  closely  by 
ploughs,  in  view  of  another  Barley  crop  ;  folds  for  early  lambing  are 
already  in  course  of  construction,  and  so  the  work  of  another  agricultural 
year  is  in  full  swing,  and  far  from  giving  way  to  useless  lamentations 
over  failure  or  disappointment  in  the  year  that  is  gone,  we  are  doing 
our  very  utmost  to  secure  as  full  a  measure  of  success  as  we  can  in  that 
which  is  before  us. 

Perhaps  the  most  trying  thing  we  have  to  encounter  in  our  calling 
as  farmers  is  its  uncertainty,  anything  like  mechanical  precision  with 
us  being  out  of  the  question.  True  it  is  that  we  are  generally  able 
to  sow  our  crops  in  due  season,  but  their  subsequent  development  and 
value  depends  very  much  upon  the  weather.  Take  for  example  the 
Barley  crop  of  the  present  year.  I  for  one  will  own  I  did  all  I  could 
to  ensure  a  full  crop  by  careful  selection  of  seed,  by  timely  culture,  and 
by  the  application  of  manure.  My  efforts  were  ably  seconded  by  the 
farm  stewards,  and  so  well  did  the  Barley  look  when  the  ears  were  full 
grown  that  there  was  fair  reason  to  hope  for  that  full  measure  of 
success  I  had  striven  so  hard  for.  But  then  came  adverse  weather  ;  as 
the  grain  ripened,  stormy  weather  set  in,  and,  of  course,  the  heavier  the 
crop  the  more  it  suffered.  Much  of  it  was  beaten  down,  the  grain 
became  discoloured,  and  patches  of  green  growth  from  sprouting  grain 
were  visible  at  places.  All  this  told  upon  the  quality  of  the  crop, 
hence  the  low  prices  at  which  we  have  had  to  sell,  the  only  redeeming 
point  being  the  larger  quantity  grown  than  we  had  in  1887. 

I  did  not,  however,  extend  the  culture  of  Barley  to  anything  ap¬ 
proaching  an  extreme,  for,  holding  as  I  do  that  it  is  unwise  to  change 
from  pillar  to  post  year  after  year  simply  because  one  or  two  articles  of 
farm  produce  command  for  the  moment  a  higher  price  than  others,  I 
strive  year  by  year  to  crop  each  farm  or  part  of  a  farm  in  my  hands 
according  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil.  I  may  remark  here 
that,  it  takes  some  time — certainly  more  than  a  single  season — to  know 
a  farm,  to  master  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  field,  and  to  see  with 
sufficient  clearness  for  practical  purposes  what  are  its  special  require¬ 
ments,  and  what  crops  are  likely  to  answer  best  in  it.  To  apply  a 
common  system  or  shift  to  every  field  is  in  my  opinion  a  mistake.  On 
a  heavy  land  farm  in  my  hands  there  are  several  fields  totally  unfit  for 
Barley,  and  to  sow  Barley  upon  them  is  to  court  failure.  Wheat,  Beans, 
roots,  and  a  green  crop  may  answer,  but  Barley  must  have  every  ad¬ 
vantage  of  soil  if  we  would  have  the  crop  profitable. 

No  doubt  the  lowness  of  prices  has  induced  many  an  anxious 
farmer  to  rush  to  extremes,  to  discard  one  crop,  and  extend  the  area  of 
another  far  beyond  safe  limits.  Far  more  faith  have  I  in  the  future  of 
the  man  who  strives  rather  for  improved  methods  of  culture,  who, 
having  ascertained  the  highest  possible  standard  of  excellence,  strives  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  to  bring  his  produce  of  every  kind  up  to  that 
standard.  What  we  want  is  energy  and  ability,  combined  with  sound 
common  sense  and  staying  power.  Here,  in  East  Anglia,  we  have  very 
little  to  say  to  Hops,  but  I  may  mention  a  case  in  point.  A  Sussex 
farmer,  who,  notwithstanding  low  prices,  has  grubbed  no  Hops,  but  kept 
on  doing  his  utmost  to  obtain  abundant  crops  of  high  quality,  tells  me 
that  this  year  he  had  8  cwt.  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  £8  103.  per  cwt., 
or  £68  per  acre.  My  Sussex  friend  only  holds  a  small  farm,  but  every 
part  of  it  is  turned  to  full  account,  it  is  wonderfully  productive,  and 
the  mention  of  it  brings  me  to  the  first  distinct  part  of  my  subject. 

THE  SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

It  has  recently  been  laid  down  by  Professor  Elliot  that  high  farming 
by  producing  increased  quantities  is  able  to  compete  with  lower  prices. 
But  high  farming  can  only  be  carried  on  with  increased  capital,  which 
means  that  tenants  with  £3  to  £6  per  acre  capital  must  give  place  to 
tenants  with  from  £10  to  £15  per  acre.  With  this  dictum  I  entirely 
agree,  and  may  go  even  further,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  farmers 
generally  would  be  far  more  flourishing  than  they  are  if  they  had  £20  of 
capital  per  acre,  as  Mr.  John  Prout  had  in  his  heavy'  land  farm  at  Saw- 
bridgeworth.  This  abundant  capital  enabled  him  to  bringhis  land  up  to 
a  high  state  of  fertility  and  so  keep  it,  by  the  judicious  and  steady  appli¬ 
cation  of  chemical  manures.  His  success  was  so  remarkable  that  others 
were  induced  to  adopt  his  system,  and  when  they  failed,  as  some  of  them 
did,  they  declared  that  artificial  manure  did  not  suit  their  land.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  was  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
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requirements  of  the  land, and  how  to  select,  mix,  and  apply  the  manures. 
No  ;  money  alone  will  not  make  farming  profitable — there  must  hesound 
and  thorough  practical  knowledge  brought  to  bear  upon  expenditure,  for 
without  such  knowledge  mere  business  capacity  will  not  suffice. 

Before  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  size  of  farm  he  is  able  to  under¬ 
take,  a  tenant  farmer  should  not  forget  that  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
pure  seed,  to  timely  culture,  skilful  tillage,  liberal  yet  judicious  manur¬ 
ing,  due  attention  must  be  given  to  drainage  and  mechanical  division  of 
the  soil.  If  he  can  get  a  mixed  soil  farm  that  is  naturally  porous,  well  ; 
if  not,  and  he  turns  to  strong  clay  land,  his  outlay  for  drainage  and  clay 
burning  will  be  proportionately  higher  and  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Let  this  always  be  done  beforehand,  and  let  him  by  a  simple  process 
of  calculation  strive  to  see  what  amount  per  acre  he  requires  in  addition 
to  the  probable  amount  of  the  valuation,  to  undertake  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm  successfully.  A  tolerably  wide  margin  there  always  must 
be  for  accidents  of  the  future,  and  there  should  also  always  be  sufficient 
capital  in  hand  to  take  advantage  of  every  favourable  opportunity  for 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  farm  stock.  For  example,  the  man  who  was 
able  to  keep  his  lambs  over  or  to  purchase  lambs  last  June,  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  to  realise  a  handsome  profit  on  their  sale  as  fat  hoggets. 

Turning  now  to  a  brief  notice  of  some  of  the  branches  of  agriculture 
upon  which  my  subject  bears  most  directly,  I  turn  first  to 

DAIRY  FARMING, 

because  so  much  prominence  has  been  given  to  it  recently.  With  the 
facts  before  us  of  a  condensed  milk  factory  in  full  action  in  Essex,  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  dairy  factory  in  East  Suffolk,  and  the  still 
more  important  fact  of  almost  every  farmhouse  having  its  own  weekly 
surplus  of  butter  to  dispose  of,  the  matter  appears  worthy  of  special 
attention  as  a  factor  to  success  in  profitable  farming.  One  of  the  most 
common  arguments  used  against  dairy  farming  is  that  if  we  do  make 
butter  there  is  no  market  for  it.  There  are  several  answers  to  this,  the 
most  conclusive  perhaps  being  the  fact  that  the  latest  returns  available 
show  that  in  1886  we  imported  2,431,540  cwts.  of  butter  and  margarine. 
If  it  answers  the  purpose  of  continental  and  other  farmers  to  export 
butter  in  such  quantities  to  us,  it  is  at  any  rate  worth  inquiry  if  we 
could  not  compete  in  the  trade  profitably.  Dorset  butter  has  made  its 
way  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  commands  a  preferential  sale  there. 
In  London  Normandy  butter  is  in  equally  strong  request,  yet  neither  as 
so  purchased  are  of  superlative  excellence.  Canon  Bagot,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  dairy  farming,  tells  us  that  the  great  success  of  Normandy 
butter  is  its  never-changing  character  and  uniformity,  the  large  factories 
there  always  turning  out  the  same  article  ;  and  though  one  far  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  produced  at  our  large  factories,  where  the  separator 
is  used,  yet  has  succeeded  in  getting  a  grip  on  the  London  market  by  its 
ever-constant  uniformity,  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable  from  its 
being  made  up  of  purchased  lumps  of  butter  mixed  together  by  a 
powerful  butter  worker.  To  show  what  may  be  done  in  this  country,  I 
may  mention  Lord  Hampden’s  butter  factory,  which  he  has  established 
on  his  estate  at  Glynde,  near  Lewes.  At  this  factory  the  tenants  on  the 
estate  and  other  farmers  of  the  district  are  able  to  dispose  of  their  milk 
at  this  season  of  the  year  at  9d.  per  imperial  gallon.  The  factory  has 
been  so  successful  that  it  is  being  enlarged  sufficiently  to  deal  with 
2000  gallons  of  milk  daily.  About  2000  lbs.  of  butter  per  week  were 
being  made  some  four  months  ago.  For  six  months  up  to  the  end  of 
March  the  price  obtained  was  Is.  6d.  per  pound,  it  was  Is.  4d.  up  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  Is.  2d.  in  July,  at  which  price  buyers  were  willing- to 
take  any  quantity  that  could  be  turned  out.  I  could  point  to  another 
large  dairy  in  Kent  where  first-class  butter  is  invariably  made,  for 
which  Is.  6d.  per  pound  is  given,  and  there  too  the  demand  exceeds  the 
supply.  In  sad  contrast  with  all  this  was  Alderman  Ridley’s  declara¬ 
tion  before  the  British  Dairy  Association,  that  most  of  the  butter  brought 
from  local  farms  to  Bury  is  not  worth  more  than  from  7d.  to  9d.  per 
pound.  Now,  considerable  experience  in  dairy  farming  enables  me  to 
assert  positively  that  inferior  butter  is  an  inevitable  result  of  misman¬ 
agement,  yet  the  process  is  simplicity  itself,  and  contains  no  mystery. 
Thorough  cleanliness  and  attention  to  every  detail  is  all  that  is  required 
to  produce  good  butter,  but  the  term  of  cleanliness  as  here  applied  is 
most  comprehensive,  and  includes  the  food,  the  cow  house,  the  milkman, 
just  as  much  as  it  does  the  dairy  woman  and  dairy. 

The  cows  most  suitable  for  a  tenant  farmer  are  those  in  which  we 
find  the  best  combination  of  beef  and  milk.  In  Suffolk  Red  Polls  we 
have  both  these  important  qualities  well  developed,  for  they  are  large 
fleshy  animals  with  an  average  yield  of  fairly  rich  milk  of  15  quarts 
daily,  and  are  easily  fattened  for  the  butcher  as  they  cease  to  be  useful 
for  the  dairy.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  though  not  a  dairy  county, 
Suffolk  has  in  the  Red  Polls  so  superior  a  breed  of  cattle  that  they  are 
alike  useful  for  the  dairy  and  stock-yard,  and  there  is  a  large  and 
growing  demand  for  them  both  here  and  in  America. 

The  food  must  be  wholesome  and  nourishing,  yet  devoid  of  anything 
that  can  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  the  butter.  A  cow  requires 
some  80  lbs.  of  food  daily,  yet  many  a  cow  does  not  probably  get  half 
that  quantity.  No  doubt  many  dairy  cows  are  sadly  underfed  even 
when  turned  out  to  grass  in  summer.  Milked  at  6  a.m.  and  at  once 
turned  out  to  grass,  they  should  be  lying  down  and  ruminating  in  the 
course  of  about  three  hours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  to  wander 
in  search  of  food  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  yield  of  milk  is 
unlikely  to  be  so  abundant  or  the  quality  so  high  as  it  ought  to  be.  In 
summer  the  dietary  should  consist  entirely  of  green  crops,  beginning 
with  Rye,  and  followed  with  Rye  Grass,  Lucerne.  Sainfoin,  Clover, 
Tares,  Meadow  Grass,  green  Maize,  and  Sorghum.  In  autumn  and  early 


winter  a  mixed  diet  of  Cabbages,  Carrots,  bran,  crushed  Oats  (for 
delicate  cows),  hay,  and  silage  ;  later  on,  Mangolds  take  the  place  of 
Carrots,  and  Thousand-headed  Kale  follows  the  Cabbage.  Each  article 
of  this  dietary  must  be  used  in  well-balanced  proportions,  especial  care 
being  taken  not  to  use  enough  Cabbage,  green  Maize,  or  silage  to  spoil 
the  milk  for  butter,  as  it  is  apt  to  do.  Avoid  oilcake  altogether,  and  if 
Turnips  are  used  they  must  be  cooked  and  the  water  strained  off.  If 
possible  use  fresh  spring  water.  The  best  arrangement  I  ever  had  was 
a  flowing  spring,  whence  the  water  ran  constantly  in  pipes  through 
cisterns  in  each  yard.  Yards  and  lodges  should  afford  thorough  shelter, 
be  well  drained,  the  yards  kept  fresh  littered,  and  the  lodges  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean  ;  the  walls  cleansed  at  regular  intervals  with  limewash,  and 
with  thorough  ventilation.  Let  no  foul  litter  from  stables  be  thrown 
into  the  cow-yard,  for  cows  will  often  eat  it  greedily  to  the  detriment  of 
the  milk. 

The  dairy  should  be  perfectly  clean  and  well  ventilated,  and  there 
should  be  nothing  in  its  surroundings  at  all  likely  to  cause  the  slightest 
foul  odour  to  enter  door  or  window.  Milk  subjected  to  contact  with 
anything  offensive,  whether  it  he  the  dirty  hands  of  milkers,  unclean 
utensils,  or  foul  odours,  becomes  tainted  just  in  proportion  to  the  quality 
or  character  of  such  material.  A  floor  of  concrete,  faced  with  Portland 
cement,  is  best,  with  slate  shelving  for  the  milkpans.  Every  utensil 
should  be  scalded  and  then  rinsed  in  cold  water  after  it  is  used.  Churn 
at  least  twice  weekly,  stir  the  cream  as  each  skimming  is  put  into  the 
crock  ;  add  no  fresh  cream  at  the  time  of  churning,  or  for  twelve  hours 
previously,  a  slight  ripening  of  cream  being  good  for  the  butter.  Test 
the  temperature  of  the  cream  with  a  thermometer  before  churning,  and 
see  that  it  is  57°.  In  cold  weather  this  is  managed  by  putting  the  cream 
crock  in  warm  water,  and  in  hot  weather  in  cold  water  ;  but  it  is  much 
better  for  the  butter  yield  if  the  dairy  itself  can  always  be  kept  slightly 
below,  or  at  this  temperature.  Rinse  the  churn  before  using  with  hot 
or  cold  water,  according  to  the  season.  Churn  slowly  at  first,  stop  at 
once  when  the  butter  comes,  withdraw  the  buttermilk,  and  wash  the 
butter  three  times  in  fresh  spring  water  and  twice  in  pickle  made  by 
dissolving  some  salt  in  water.  This  is  the  best  way  of  imparting  a  slight 
salting  to  the  butter,  and  avoiding  the  use  of  crude  salt.  The  butter 
should  not  be  touched  by  hand,  but  be  made  up  by  using  butter  workers 
and  slices.  Given  due  attention  to  these  details  in  cowyard  and  dairy, 
excellent  butter  may  always  be  had,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for 
butter  factories,  and  the  dairy,  instead  of  being  a  standing  reproach  to 
us,  would  take  its  legitimate  place  in  profitable  farming. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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62.5 

41.9 

0.015 

19  905 

40  8 

40.1 

|  39.3 

45.5 

36.3 

51.0 

34.1 

0.125 

REMARKS. 

16th.— A  dull,  damp,  misty  morning  ;  fine  day  ;  and  damp  misty  night. 

17th.— Dull  fine  morning  ;  fine  day  ;  loggy  night. 

lttth.— Foggy  in  the  morning,  gradually  clearing  off,  and  again  foggy  at  night. 

19th.— Mild  dull  morning ;  fine  day  with  occasional  gleams  of  sun,  and  fine  night. 

20th.— Fine  mild  morning,  bright  sun  ;  fine  night. 

2lst.— Mild,  showery  morning,  with  blue  sky,  fresh  breeze,  and  rain  at  night. 

22nd.— Mild,  showery  early  morning ;  fine  day,  with  occasional  sun  gleams ;  fine'night,. 
A  damp  and  rather  foggy  week,  with  about  the  average  temperature.— G.  J.  SYMONS.- 
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41.4 

40.4 

41.9 

47.7 

37.0 

52.2 
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0.99  3. 

REMARKS. 

23rd. — Dull  fine  mild  morning,  dull  and  overcast  day,  and  fine  night. 

24th.— Dull  and  damp,  with  slight  showers  during  day,  very  wet  from  5  to  9  P.M  : 
fine  night. 

25th.— White  frost  and  fine  morning,  but  damp ;  wet  afternoon,  very  heavy  rain  at  5  P.M. 
26th.— Slight  showers  about  midday,  otherwise  fine  and  bright. 

27th. — White  frost,  bright  morning,  fair  day. 

28th. — Wet  till  10  A.M.  and  from  11.30  to  2  P.M.,  the  remainder  dull  and  damp. 

29th.— Cloudy  at  damp. 

G  S rM o N ttle  ^rcv^0U9  wee^> an^  slightly  above  the  average ;  rain  also  in  excess. 
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NORTHERN  GARDENS  | 
IN  1888.  j 

LOOKED  at  horticulturally,  the  past  year  has  been  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  one,  and  yei  on  the  whole,  badly  as  things  looked 
during  some  periods,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  we  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  worse.  As  to  weather,  an  exceedingly  hot  week  in  May  brought 
plenty  of  grubs,  which  wrought  great  havoc  both  to  flowers  and 
vegetables.  Then  followed  a  long  spell  of  wet  and  cold,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  everything  would  be  lost,  to  be  followed  by  an  autumn 
of  wonderful  mildness  and  an  early  winter,  many  days  of  which 
have  been  quite  spring-like,  some  of  them,  indeed,  warmer  than 
some  of  the  days  of  the  previous  summer  season. 

In  the  garden  of  flowers  it  has  been  again  shown  that  those  who 
are  broad  in  their  floral  sympathies,  and  who  cultivate  all  flowers, 
are  likely  to  enjoy  their  gardens  the  most.  At  one  time  bedding, 
and  the  tender  class  of  plants,  seemed  as  if  they  would  be  failures 
unreservedly.  But  we  were  saved  from  that  experience,  for 
although  late,  most  bedding  plants  did  well.  Of  Pelargoniums 
Henry  Jacoby  still  holds  pre-eminence,  and  even  at  the  worst  this 
grand  variety  was  fairly  bright.  The  plants  which  did  not  succeed 
were  Violas,  Iresines,  and  Alternantheras.  Lobelias,  Calceolarias, 
Paris  Daisies,  and  Ageratums  could  not  be  better.  Of  the  less'strictly 
bedding  plants,  Pentstemons  were  very  fine,  Phloxes,  though  very 
late,  came  out  bravely,  Asters  were  very  poor,  Carnations  also  very 
late,  quite  the  middle  of  September  until  they  were  well  in  bloom, 
yet  were  better  than  ever  we  have  had  them.  Seedlings  flowered 
from  July  onwards.  Dahlias,  like  these,  were  also  very  late  ; 
indeed,  in  some  localities  where  early  frost  damaged  the  plants  they 
did  not  bloom,  but  here  they  turned  out  well,  more  especially 
Juarezi,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Tait,  and  many  singles.  Roses,  though 
perhaps  the  greater  number  of  the  flowers  were  destroyed  by  wet 
in  the  bud  state,  were  still  wonderfully  fine  in  the  cases  where  the 
flowers  did  open.  The  autumn  bloom  was,  of  course,  a  blank, 
*'nd  yet  the  old  Gloire  de  Dijon  has  never  been  finer,  we  had 
hundreds  of  blooms  during  October,  November,  and  December. 
Gladioli  again  have  been  wonderfully  fine,  though  in  many 
cases  it  was  October  before  the  main  stock  of  plants  flowered. 
The  corms  have  ripened  very  well,  though  not  so  large  as  last 
season. 

Taking  the  plants  more  strictly  herbaceous  and  hardy,  it  has,  of 
course,  been  a  season  par  excellence  for  these  ;  still  J  must  confess 
our  borders  have  not  been  so  fine  this  season  as  last,  and  tha^ 
particularly  in  autumn,  when  some  of  the  late  tall-growing  sorts 
have  not  flowered,  more  perhaps  on  account  of  damage  from  high 
winds  than  any  other  reason.  One  noteworthy  plant  is  Schizostylis 
coccinea.  In  most  seasons  we  have  been  obliged  to  cover  this  with 
glass,  and  then  lose  many  spike3  on  account  of  damp  and  frost,  but 
this  year  for  the  past  three  months  we  have  had  it  by  the  hundred, 
and  it  is  a  plant  worth  growing  for  twenty  years  if  we  might  have 
it  once  in  that  time  as  it  has  flowered  this  year.  Christmas  Roses, 
too,  are  very  early.  Helleborus  niger  maximus  is  over,  H.  angusti- 
folius  has  plenty  of  flower,  and  the  common  form  of  niger  is 
opening,  while  I  see  the  coloured  varieties  are  also  showing  their 
flowers.  Polyanthuses  have  been  really  beautiful,  not  single 
trusses  here  and  there,  but  several  on  a  plant.  Of  indoor  flosvers 
Chrysanthemums  have  been  most  disappointing,  so  many  having 
failed  to  flower,  and  unless  where  the  crown  bud  has  been  taken,  the 
flowers  are  generally  deficient  in  size.  Calks  and  other  plants 
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summered  in  the  open  are  flowering  as  well  as  usual ;  Lily  of  the 
Valley  of  home  growth  nothing  to  complain  of,  and  I  have  seen 
very  good  Tulips  lifted  and  flowered. 

IE  we  turn  to  vegetables  many  have  been  almost  failures.  Of 
such  are  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  which  have  few  roots,  and  these 
small  ;  French  Beans  yielded  only  a  few  gatherings,  and  in 
some  districts  none  ;  no  Vegetable  Marrows,  in  some  places  no 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Some  Peas  were  very  late,  but  these  have  been 
very  erratic.  I  saw  Peas  exhibited  in  September  from  the  earliest 
plants  ;  indeed  it  was  only  from  three  of  four  of  the  earlier  sowings 
that  Peas  could  be  gathered.  The  intermediate  sowings  were  a 
blank,  but  from  two  sowings  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  we  had  some  late 
dishes.  In  my  case  it  was  unfortunate,  as  this  wa3  a  trial  year  with 
the  newer  Peas,  but  so  it  was,  and  from  the  new  varieties  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Carter,  Sutton,  &c.,we  had  hardly  a  pod.  The  sorts  which 
did  so  well  were  Veitch’s  Extra  Early,  William  I.,  Prodigy,  and  Tele¬ 
phone  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  Stratagem,  and  Veitch’s  Perfection,  poor; 
though  these  are  generally  exceptionally  fine.  Cauliflowers  were 
difficult  to  secure,  but  that  on  account  of  grub  in  summer.  Of 
Broccoli,  Snow’s  Winter  was  destroyed  twice  from  the  same  cause. 
Curiously  the  Autumn  Giant  type  of  Cauliflowers  were  quite  free 
from  attack,  but  these  were  smaller  than  usual.  Spinach,  has,  of 
course,  been  in  capital  order.  Brussels  Sprouts  have  been  in  use 
since  the  middle  of  September,  the  sorts  being  Veitch’s  Paragon 
and  Exhibition.  The  plants  are  set  out  3  feet  apart  on  ground 
which  has  not  been  dug  for  three  years,  and  the  third  crop  of 
Sprouts  in  succession.  It  was  intended  to  give  a  heavy  surface¬ 
dressing  of  manure  throughout  the  summer,  but  the  plants  pro¬ 
gressed  so  vigorously  that  a  surface  dressing  was  not  necessary. 
April-sown  plants  growing  in  dug  ground  well  manured  are  also 
buttoning  freely.  Of  Lettuces  numbers  of  sorts  were  tried,  but  for 
main  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  crop,  nothing  has  been  better 
than  Hicks’  Hardy.  Some  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  but  they 
were  longer  in  turning  in,  and  as  Hicks’  well  grown  is  quite  large 
enough,  and  sometimes  bigger  than  necessary,  I  do  not  think  these 
will  be  grown  again.  Of  the  quick-hearting  Cabbage  sorts,  none 
did  better  service  than  Tom  Thumb.  Guerande  Carrot  did  most 
excellently  and  is  ready  for  use  very  quickly,  attains  a  good  size, 
and  is  of  first-rate  quality.  This  sort  entirely  supersedes  the 
Early  Nantes.  Carrot3  were  a  very  good  crop  all  over.  Milan 
Turnip  and  Early  Snowball  are  as  good  as  any  we  have  tried.  The 
latter  is  good  all  summer  and  well  through  the  winter,  and  the 
former  very  early  and  good.  Cabbages  have  had  a  bad  name  this 
past  season,  the  difficulty  being  to  get  them  to  form  hearts.  I 
thought  very  highly  of  Express  for  summer  work.  This  was 
followed  by  Nonpareil,  and  thi3  again  by  one  of  the  Oxheart  type. 
Rosette  Coleworts,  which  are  so  very  valuable,  have  not  yet 
attained  a  size  to  use.  Chou  de  Burghley  is  also,  so  far,  not  so 
good  as  we  have  had  it. 

Of  Potatoes  a  large  number  of  sorts  were  on  trial,  and  it  may 
almost  be  said  with  certainty  that  any  variety  which  has  done  well 
this  season  will  be  good  in  any.  The  crop  as  a  whole  was  at  least 
one-third  short,  the  main  varieties  being  Myatt’s  Prolific,  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  and  all  lifted  before  disease  appeared  ;  Snowdrop  also 
excellent,  and  lifted  early  ;  and  Dons,  which  before  finishing  were 
fearfully  diseased.  Of  sort3  of  which  only  a  few  were  grown  the 
best  as  to  earlines3  and  quality  was  Early  Puritan  ;  no  disease. 
Surprise  produced  a  very  large  crop,  not  early,  of  inferior  quality, 
and  without  disease  ;  Suttons’  Seedling,  fair  crop,  early,  most 
handsome  tubers,  and  no  disease  ;  Suttons’  Early  Market,  a  good- 
round,  but  a  poor  cropper  ;  King  of  Russets,  a  good  crop  of  large 
tubers,  very  badly  diseased  ;  The  Bruce  and  The  Major,  two  late 
field  varieties,  with  strong  haulm  and  good  as  to  crop,  both  quite 
free  from  disease,  are  certainly  worth  a  trial  ;  the  former  is  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum  type,  the  latter  much  like  Victoria,  and  excellent 
as  to  flavour.  M.P.,  Village  Blacksmith,  Chancellor,  and  some 
others  will  not  be  grown  again.  Standard  Bearer  Celery^,  it  may  be 
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noted,  is  enormous  as  to  size.  Onions  were  noteworthy,  inasmuch 
as  there  was  no  getting  them  to  stop  growth. 

With  fruit  I  am  afraid  it  can  only  be  said  to  have  been  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  season.  Quite  half  of  the  Strawberries  absolutely  decayed, 
and  of  those  -which  remained  very  many  were  badly  coloured  and  of 
poor  flavour.  Raspberries  were  later,  and  on  the  whole  better  than 
usual.  Carters’  Prolific  and  Northumberland  Fillbasket  both  very 
fine.  On  autumn  sorts  nothing.  Blackberries  on  walls  also  failed 
to  ripen  in  any  quantity.  Cherries  fairly  good,  late,  and  many 
destroyed  with  wet.  Plums  were  very  deficient  ;  Victoria,  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Jefferson  being  the  only  ones  which  did  fairly  well  of 
the  main  crop  sorts.  But  the  best  of  all  was  a  large  tree  of  White 
Magnum  Bonum,  which  bore  a  large  crop,  and  kept  ripening  until 
late  in  the  autumn.  This  tree  had  been  condemned,  as  it  generally 
was  unsatisfactory,  but  this  season’s  service  has  saved  it.  Figs  were 
very  good,  not  large,  and  continued  ripening  longer  than  usual. 
Peaches  were  very  good,  beautifully  coloured,  and  extended  the 
season  up  to  November.  The  present  has  been  a  good  Peach  year 
in  the  north.  Of  Apricots  we  had  a  full  crop,  and  although  the 
best,  Moorpark  especially,  were  irremediably  damaged  by  the  wet 
at  midsummer,  sufficient  remained  to  make  it  a  very  good  Apricot 
year.  The  fruit  was  coloured  very  highly,  ripened  badly  until  late 
in  the  season,  when  they  ripened  much  better.  The  Moorpark 
family  was  the  least  satisfactory. 

The  best  Pear  this  season  has  been  Marie  Louise.  We  are  now 
using  the  last,  and  have  had  it  in  almost  constant  use  since  the  end 
of  October.  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  was  also  a  very  good  crop, 
highly  coloured,  but  soon  past ;  Knight’s  Monarch  has  ripened 
early,  and  of  a  very  rich  flavour  ;  Winter  Nelis  has  also  ripened  ; 
Crasanne  and  Passe  Crasanne,  both  good  ;  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Beurre  Diel,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  Beurre  Ranee,  and  Glou 
Mor§eau  are  here  in  Mid-Lothian  only  fit  for  cooking.  Very 
many  trees  were  innocent  of  fruit,  or  very  nearly  so.  Jargo¬ 
nelle  was  excellent. 

The  Apple  crop  is  generally  considered  a  failure.  We  had 
them  fairly  abundant.  The  best  croppers  were  Warner’s  King,  of 
better  quality  than  usual  ;  Lord  Grosvenor,  a  capital  Codlin,  which 
is  keeping  well  ;  Ecklinville  Seedling,  very  good  ;  Mere  de  Menage, 
a  large  crop,  but  smaller  than  usual  ;  Northern  Greening,  a  large 
crop  of  good  fruit  ;  New  Northern  Greening,  very  good  ;  Peck’s 
Pleasant,  New  Hawthornden,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet,  each  very  good. 
The  following  not  nearly  so  good  as  usual  Keswick,  Lord  Suf- 
field  (very  badly  cankered  in  fruit),  Rymer,  Stirling  Castle, 
Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King  of  Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  Margil, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Cellini,  Cobham,  Sturmer  Pippin,  Fearn’s,  Court 
Pendfi  Plat,  and  Reinette  de  Canada.  As  a  rule  fruits  are  better 
coloured  than  usual,  but  that  I  attribute  to  the  strong  sunshine  in 
early  summer.  Many  varieties,  even  in  young  healthy  trees,  there 
was  not  a  fruit  to  be  seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  wisdom 
of  planting  a  good  number  of  trees  of  each  sort  of  good  standard 
varieties  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  so  many  have 
failed,  these  secure  us  against  a  bare  fruit  room.  I  have  added 
some  fifty  newer  sorts  to  our  large  collection,  and  this  year  the 
only  ones  really  worth  recommending  have  been  Potts’  Seedling, 
New  Northern  Greening,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Gascoigne’s  Scarlet, 
New  Hawthornden,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  perhaps  Duchess  of 
Gloucester. — B. 


JASMINUM  NUDIFLORUM. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  outside  flowering  plants  of  special  interest 
at  midwinter.  For  several  weeks  its  bright  yellow  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  succession,  and  yet  we  find  in  gardens  generally  one  solitary 
plant,  or  at  the  most  two,  trained  to  walls.  It  certainly  looks  well 
in  such  positions  if,  after  the  wall  has  once  been  furnished  with 
main  shoots,  the  growth  made  annually  is  allowed  to  hang  naturally 
from  the  wall  and  cut  close  back  after  flowering.  It  is  even  more 
beautiful  on  a  fence,  and  might  be  planted  with  advantage  in  many 
o';h?r  positi-ms  in  t’le  garden.  On  an  open  fence,  or  on  hurdles 
where  the  shjots  could  extend  on  either  shP,  it  forms  a  pretty  and 


’at  the  same  time  a  very  graceful  hecge.  When  once  sufficient 
main  shoots  have  been  trained  into  position  it  needs  very  little 
attention,  except  cutting  close  back  with  the  shears  annually  after 
flowering.  It  is  conspicuous  when  trained  over  narrow  arches  of 
wire,  when  arranged  sufficiently  high  to  allow  its  shoots  to  hang  in 
a  graceful  manner  without  touching  the  head  in  passing  under  it. 
It  is  equally  effective  on  the  rockery,  but  in  this  position  it  should 
be  planted  near  the  top,  so  that  its  shoots  can  hang  downwards.  It 
is  very  effective  when  planted  just  at  the  hack  of  a  large  stove  and 
allowed  to  grow  over  it  naturally  during  the  summer.  In  this 
position  it  needs  cutting  back  close  to  the  stove  or  ground  every 
season.  On  large  rockeries  it  looks  well  if  trained  up  iron  stakes 
varying  in  height  from  3  to  5  feet.  If  three  or  four  holes  are 
made  through  the  rod,  after  it  has  once  reached  the  top — that  is, 
three  or  four  shoots  have  been  taken  up,  it  can  be  loosely  secured 
to  the  stake  with  copper  wire  placed  through  the  holes.  This 
would  save  labour  in  staking  and  tying  at  short  intervals  of  time. 
The  wire  if  left  loose  enough  would  last  for  several  year*,  and  all 
the  attention  needed  would  be  to  prevent  the  plant  becoming  too 
thick  at  the  base  and  the  annual  cutting  back  to  the  stake  or  nearly 
so.  Trained  in  a  similar  manner  it  is  equally  picturesque  in 
shrubbery  borders,  and  we  are  surprised  it  is  not  more  generally 
employed  in  such  positions.  Amongst  shrubs  it  looks  well  when 
the  lower  shoots  are  removed  and  it  is  made  to  become  a  standard. 
It  looks  better  than  a  great  many  plants  when  in  a  circular  bed, 
say  3  or  4  feet  across,  the  central  plant  trained  up  a  stake 
5  feet  high  and  the  outer  plants  five  or  six  in  number  about 
3  feet  6  inches  high.  It  forms  a  weeping  pyramid,  and  when 
in  flower  is  truly  ornamental.  If  a  bush-shaped  specimen  is 
needed  fit  is  only  necessary  to  have  all  the  stakes  the  same 
height. 

It  should  occupy  a  sunny  open  position,  for  it  flowers  much 
more  profusely  than  in  the  shade.  If  sheltered  places  can  be 
found  for  it  all  the  better,  for  its  flowers  are  not  then  so  liable  to 
be  injured  by  frost.  It  is  not  very  particular  about  soil,  for  it  will 
grow  luxuriantly  even  in  a  gravel  walk,  provided  it  can  be  started 
at  first  into  growth.  But  it  enjoys  and  deserves  better  fare  than 
this  ;  it  will,  however,  do  well  in  any  ordinary  garden  soil.  A  large 
stock  of  plants  is  quickly  raised  by  inserting  cuttings  of  ripened 
wood  in  early  autumn.  If  inserted  even  in  July  they  will  he 
rooted  by  autumn .  W here  a  wall  is  furnished  with  this  plant  and 
the  lower  shoots  can  be  pegged  on  to  the  ground  or  just  covered 
with  soil  they  will  have  formed  abundance  of  roots,  and  be  strong 
plants  suitable  for  planting  in  any  position  in  the  autumn  follow¬ 
ing.—' W.  B. 


LEAVES  AND  BIRDS. 

Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  of  the  deciduous  class 
were  rendered  prematurely  leafless  this  season.  In  early  summer 
“  caterpillars  innumerable  ”  defoliated  the  Oak  and  Ash  ;  but 
Nature,  strong  in  recuperative  force,  to  some  extent  made  good  the 
havoc  by  a  strong  second  or  midsummer  growth.  The  different 
hues  were  preserved  until  late  in  the  season,  but  it  made  no 
difference  in  time  and  manner  of  the  fall.  Late  growth  usually  is 
characteristic  of  late  casting  of  the  foliage,  or  if  caught  by  frost 
before  mature  the  foliage  clings  as  if  to  shield  the  immature  wood 
and  buds  from  wintry  blast  and  storm.  Mark  the  difference — the 
spring  undefoliated  growth  is  firm  in  wood  and  plump  in  bud,  the 
midsummer  growth  is  attenuated,  the  wood  is  soft,  and  the  buds  are 
small  and  pointed.  Is  this  how  variegation  comes  ?  I  have 
noticed  that  visitations  of  this  nature — sudden  checks  to  growth  and 
after-rush  of  sap  to  new  parts  for  recuperation — is  characterised  in 
those  parts  by  a  change  in  the  foliage,  if  not  decidedly  variegated, 
tending  in  that  direction,  and  marked  by  barrenness  for  some  time, 
if  not  indefinitely. 

The  caterpillars  diminished  considerably  the  harvest  of  leaves  ; 
the  crop  of  fallen  leaves  is  much  less,  though  the  season  was  wet, 
than  in  1887.  With  the  caterpillars  came  the  outcry,  Where  are 
the  birds  ?  That  pest  the  sparrow  !  Why  did  it  not  leave  the 
poultry  and  pig  food  troughs,  abandon  the  garbage  of  street  and 
alley,  desist  from  eating  the  tops  of  Peas,  and  take  to  devouring 
caterpillars  ?  Surely  no  such  visitation  of  caterpillars  as  occurred 
in  1888  has  been  seen  within  the  last  forty  years,  or  if  so  it  would 
be  instructive  to  know  when  and  where.  The  sparrow  is  said  to  be 
no  good  to  the  farmer  or  gardener.  Miss  Ormerod  even  threw  the 
weight  of  her  influence  into  the  farmer’s  crusade  against  the 
sparrow  ;  yet  I  can  vouch  from  experience  he  is  a  mixture  of  good 
and  evil.  In  winter  feeding  on  Lettuce  and  Spinach  leaves,  with 
the  top  of  unguarded  Peas,  and  varied  with  buds  of  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  bush,  with  an  eye  to  yellow  Crocuses,  Primroses, 
Polyanthus,  and  Auricula  pips.  Add  Peas  in  pod  with  grain  in 
ear,  and  we  are  at  the  er.d  of  the  sparrow’s  evil  deeds.  There  are 
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two  sides  to  every  question — see  the  sparrow  in  a  farmyard 
scanning  present  and  every  addition  of  matter  for  seed  of  noxious 
weed  or  perchance  of  useful  plant  but  wasted,  all  winter  long 
searching  for  a  living  on  useless  or  discarded  garbage.  It  is  a  nice 
problem — one  the  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  answer,  How  many 
seeds  of  weeds  a  sparrow  removes  from  the  material  being  con¬ 
verted  into  manure  in  the  farmyard  in  a  season  ? 

In  gardens  and  orchards  no  more  useful  bird  exists.  I  know 
all  about  the  sparrow  eating  bush  fruit  buds,  taking  the  leaves  of 
Spinach,  Lettuces,  and  a  few  other  plants  in  their  young  state. 
Stringing  fruit  bushes  with  black  thread  will  keep  the  sparrow  at 
bay,  and  running  two  lines  of  similar  string  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground  will  effectually  protect  other  things,  whether  they  be  vege¬ 
tables  or  flowers.  As  the  plants  grow,  adding  thread  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  height,  about  6  inches  apart  will  do  for  Peas,  and 
nothing  else  needs  it.  The  Plum  and  Apricot  trees  are  scanned  for 
green  smooth  caterpillars,  Apple  and  Cherry  trees,  even  Peas,  and 
they  destroy  more  aphides  than  any  gardener  does  with  all  his 
insecticides.  It  has  been  a  year  of  visitations  —  the  plague  of 
caterpillars  and  insects,  of  cold  and  wet. 

Leaves  scattcrel  into  hollows,  secure  against  displacement  by 
storm,  protect  larvte,  grubs,  and  worms, 
their  quick  removal  affords  employment 
and  food  for  such  birds  as  blackbird  and 
thrush.  What  number  of  larvae,  of  insect 
pests,  and  worms  do  these  birds  clear  the 
ground  of  in  a  season  ?  The  “  tits  ”  are 
busily  scanning  every  bud,  angle  and 
crevice,  or  other  place  of  hiding  for  in¬ 
sects,  their  eggs  or  larvae.  Starlings  search 
the  meadows  and  pastures  in  flocks  for 
grubs  ;  rooks  make  no  account  of  beak 
digging  in  unearthing  grub  fattings  ; 
finches  pursue  their  gleaning  of  Nature’s 
seeding  ;  the  hedge-sparrow,  wren,  and 
robin  make  man’s  acquaintance  closer  as 
Nature  closes  her  stores  against  them. 

Two  “leaves”  have  been  scattered, 
one  found,  or  ought  to  be  found  in  every 
mansion  and  gardeners’  cottage  —  the 
voting  paper  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  from  which  I 
learn  that  fourteen  pensioners  are  to  be 
placed  on  the  funds,  for  which  there 
appear  twenty-nine  applicants,  of  whom 
five  through  “  having  in  every  way  com¬ 
plied  with  the  regulations,”  and  “being 
in  distress,”  are  to  be  recommended  to 
‘  be  placed  on  the  pension  list  without 
Ihe  trouble  or  expense  of  an  election,”  it 
being  a  foregone,  because  deserving,  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  will  be  elected.  Who 
so  worthy  of  aid  as  those  that  have  aided 
others,  or  made  provision  on  their  own 
account  against  unforeseen,  yet  not  un¬ 
likely  distress?  This  leaves  twenty-four 
candidates  to  be  balloted  for  ;  all  appear 
deserving  cases,  five  having  made  a  third, 
seven  a  second,  and  twelve  a  first  applica¬ 
tion.  Our  sympathies  are  excited,  but  we 
must  discard  all  sentiment  and  turn  to 
the  other  leaf — the  matter  of  fact — the 
voting  paper,  and  who  can  read  the  top 
line  —  viz.,  “  Nine  pensioners  to  be 
elected,”  without  a  pang  at  what  is  to  become  of  the  remaining 
fifteen  ?  Besides  the  disappointment  there  remains  the  fact  of 
their  being  unrelieved.  It  is  natural  that  those  for  whom 
assistance  is  asked  should  first  put  their  “  shoulder  to  the  wheel,” 
right  that  gardeners  give  proof  of  that  self-help  which  does 
more  (or,  at  least,  backs  solicitations  for  help  from  employers) 
to-  secure  other  assistance  than  a  mountain  of  lamentation.  Is 
it  not  opportune  that  those  of  whom  contributions  are  asked 
should  have  evidence  of  self-denial,  of  real  need,  of  inadequacy, 
of  unaided  effort  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  arise,  causing, 
it  may  be,  self-denial  in  others  before  response  is  made  to  the 
appeal?  Was  ever  self-help  and  self-denial  so  necessary  for  the 
craft  as  at  the  present  time  ?  Turn  which  way  you  may,  you 
are  faced  by  reduced  establishments  and  unemployed  craftsmen. 
It  means  distress,  strong  and  willing  hands  find  nothing  to  do, 
infirm  and  aged  cannot  if  they  would  help  themselves.  For 
such  I  appeal— let  a  request  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  by  every  gardener  (not 
having  received  them)  for  the  two  “leaves ’’for  a  voting  paper, 
making  sure  of  receipt  by  enclosing  a  post-office  order  for  21s. 


Fig. 3. —I RIGA  PROPENDENS. 


Let  “  every  man  do  his  duty,”  give  earnest  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  of  “  goodwill  to  man  ”  by  real  not  feigned  sympathy. — 
G.  Abbey. 


TWO  PRETTY  HEATHS. 

Heaths  and  hard  wooded  plants  are  old  favourites  of  mine,  and  I 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  readers  occasionally  to  some  of  those  now 
neglected  plants.  Two  Ericas  that  I  have  grown  for  some  years  and 
found  useful  for  spring  flowering  are  E.  propendens  (fig.  3)  and 
E.  princeps  (fig.  4).  They  are  very  distinct  in  habit,  form  of  flowers, 
and  colours,  which  renders  them  all  the  more  acceptable  as  companions. 
The  first  named,  E.  propendens,  is  of  graceful  habit  with  slender 
branches  and  small  leaves,  the  flowers  being  produced  freely  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  stems,  bell  shaped  and  reddish  purple  in  colour.  The 
other,  E.  princeps,  is  stronger  in  habit,  more  shrubby,  with  stout  spread¬ 
ing  branches  and  curving  leaves  ;  the  flowers  large,  in  clusters  of  five  to 


Fig.  4. — ERI  'A  PRINCEPS. 

ten,  and  of  a  brilliant  rel  hue.  They  require  the  usual  treatment 
accorded  to  Cape  Heaths. — B.  C. 


WATERING  FRUIT  TREES  IN  WINTER. 

It  is  frequently  urged  to  give  fruit  trees  abundance  of  water 
when  they  are  in  active  growth,  and  this  is  sound  advice  ;  but 
watering  fruit  trees  in  winter,  and  when  they  are  dormant,  is  not 
so  often  recommended  and  practised  as  it  should  be.  I  recently 
received  a  letter  on  this  subject  from  an  excellent  grower  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  and  he  attributed  much  of  his  success 
to  the  attention  he  gave  his  Vines  and  trees  while  they  were  out  of 
fruit.  Watering,  in  particular,  was  an  important  point,  and  this  is 
also  my  opinion.  Many  go  to  extremes  in  this  respect.  Ample,  if 
not  superfluous,  attention  is  given  them  when  they  are  bearing,  but 
neglect  follows,  and  then  they  gradually  but  surely  degenerate.. 
Fruit  trees  in  the  open  soil  are  not  very  apt  to  suffer  for  lack  of 
water  at  the  root  in  winter,  but  those  under  glass  are.  Vines  and 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  the  principal,  as  the  inside  borders  in 
which  these  are  growing  are  often  allowed  to  become  dust  dry  in 
winter.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  kills  many  of  the  most  delicate 
fibres,  causes  the  wood  to  shrivel,  and  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  it  is  a  fertile  source  of  the  flower  buds  and  immature 
fruits  falling.  When  once  a  border  becomes  thoroughly  dry  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  soak  it  again.  It  must  be  watered  time  after 
time  to  do  it,  and  when  this  is  going  on  the  buds  often  begin  to 
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swell,  then  they  are  checked,  and  much  injury  follows.  Borders 
formed  of  heavy  soil  made  very  firm  suffer  less  than  those  of  a 
light  character,  but  none  is  exempt,  and  drying  should  be  avoided 
in  all  cases ;  indeed,  if  the  borders  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses 
were  kept  thoroughly  watered  all  the  winter,  we  should  hear  less  of 
Tines  breaking  badly  into  growth  and  other  failures,  and  if  liquid 
manure  can  be  supplied  to  them,  it  may  be  given  with  much  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  present  time.  So  long  as  we  know  our  borders  are  well 
watered  we  do  not  feel  anxious  should  our  trees  be  induced  to  start 
simewhat  prematurely,  as  roots  that  are  kept  plump  and  healthy  all 
the  winter  will  o  lercome  many  trials  to  which  those  dried  up  would 
.succumb. — -A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

January  9th  and  10th. 

The  idea  of  uniting  the  attractions  of  a  conference  of  cultivators 
•with  the  January  show  of  the  above  Society  was  a  good  one,  as  that 
Exhibition  is  usually  the  smallest  of  the  three  annual  exhibitions  held 
in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  The  Show  itself  was  not  a  large 
-one,  but  the  following  were  the  leading  features. 

Chrysanthemums  were  fairly  represented,  two  stands  being  entered 
in  the  class  for  the  best  collection  of  cut  blooms.  Mr.  J.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Waterlow,  Reigate,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Farnborough,  Kent,  was  second. 
There  were  several  good  stands  of  twenty-four  blooms,  the  prizewinners 
being  Mr.  Kipling,  Knebworth  Gardens,  who  was  first,  Mr.  R.  Falconer 
Jameson,  Hull,  second,  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  Roehampton,  third.  With 
twelve  blooms,  Mr.  Kipling,  Miss  Debenham,  and  Mr.  Horsefield  were 
the  prizewinners.  In  other  classes  for  Chrysanthemums  Messrs.  Brown, 
Phillips,  Cannell,  Kipling,  Gilbert,  Taylor,  and  Drover  were  successful. 

Primulas  were  admirably  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley, 
in  many  varieties.  Cyclamens  also  occupied  much  space,  Mr.  J.  May, 
'Twickenham,  Mr.  J.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  contributing  well  grown  plants. 
Amateur  exhibits  of  Primulas  comprised  excellent  collections  from 
Mr.  A.  Carter,  Ewell,  and  Mr.  Newell,  Wimbledon  ;  Cyclamens  being 
shown  by  Mr.  Phillips,  Slough,  Mr.  D.  White,  Isleworth,  and  Mr.  A. 
Carter.  Large  groups  of  fine  foliage  plants  were  also  exhibited. 

A  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  was  held  at  12.30,  when  certifi¬ 
cates  were  awarded  for  Primulas  Emperor  Improved,  Beauty  and 
Eclipse  from  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  ;  and  Chrysanthemum  Jersey 
Nugget  from  Mr.  Elliot  was  commended. 

As  already  announced  the  Sub-Committee — Messrs.  Castle,  Gordon, 
and  Payne — entrusted  with  the  arrangements  for  the  Conference, 
decided  upon  5  p.m.  as  the  opening  hour,  and  one  of  the  galleries  was 
Pound  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  for  the  gathering.  The  following 
papers  were  contributed — namely,  “  Manures  for  Chrysanthemums,”  by 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux  ;  “  Damping  in  Chrysanthemum  Blooms,”  by  Mr.  C. 
Gibson  ;  “  Midwinter  Chrysanthemums,”  by  Mr.  Kipling  ;  and  “  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Sports,”  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  of  which  the  three  first  appear  lin 
Phis  issue,  but  the  last  with  the  discussion  we  are  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  reserve  until  next  week. 

MANURES  FOR  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

JA  paper  read  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Swuimore  Park  Gardens,  Bishops  Waltham,  at  the 
National  Society’s  Conference.] 

This  is  a  subject  of  a  very  complex  nature,  as  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  lay  down  rules  of  guidance  that  will  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable  for  all  districts.  The  best  manures  to  apply  to  produce  the 
highest  results  in  Chrysanthemum  culture  can  only  be  obtained  by  a 
•wide  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  growers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  using  the  same  kinds  of  manures  each  in  the  same  manner, 
noting  their  effects  at  different  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and 
reporting  the  actual  results  at  the  conclusion  of  the  season.  It  would 
then  be  seen  how  far  each  kind  of  manure  was  suitable  for  the  soil  in 
the  different  localities,  as  much  necessarily  depends  upon  the  natural 
soil  in  determining  how  best  to  increase  its  fertility  by  adding  those  con¬ 
stituents  which  it  lacks.  At  the  outset  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  treat  the  subject  of  manures  in  a  scientific  manner,  but  to  detail  facts 
■as  they  have  come  under  my  notice  in  my  own  experience,  with  the 
^addition  of  the  opinions  of  some  of  our  leading  growers. 

Fortunately  for  Chrysanthemum  growers  prepared  manures  are 
numerous  and  easily  applied,  while  many  are  inexpensive.  In  eonversa- 
-iion  with  different  cultivators  of  the  Autumn  Queen  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  I  have  noted  an  almost  entire  absence  of  reserve  in  discussing 
this  matter.  The  days  of  supposed  “  secrets  ”  are  over,  and  I  am  pleased 
■to  say  that  I  have  found  men  generally  willing  to  assist  each  other  by 
giving  their  opinions  freely  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  particular 


kind  or  manures  that  have  been  tried.  Mr.  Garnett  makes  a  suggestion 
that  might  prove  of  much  service  to  growers  : — That  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  procure  samples  of  wood  from  plants  which 
have  produced  the  best  blooms  in  all  the  sections,  in,  say  a  dozen 
localities  widely  spread.  By  special  analysis  of  each  sample  of  the 
growth  we  should  get  at  some  basis  as  to  the  best  manure  to  apply  to 
the  soil  to  produce  the  best  results  in  culture.  Chrysanthemums,  for 
whatever  purpose  they  are  cultivated,  have  such  a  short  season  of  growth 
that  they  must  have  all  the  support  that  can  be  usefully  appropriated 
by  them,  and  before  the  roots  have  exhausted  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil  stimulants  must  be  afforded,  or  a  check  will  be  received  by 
the  plants.  What  best  to  give  and  how  best  to  apply  it  is  what  we  all 
desire  to  know,  and  to  that  end  we  are  searching  for  information. 

Manure  for  mixing  with  the  soil  is  the  first  consideration,  as  this  is 
commencing  at  the  foundation,  so  to  speak  ;  the  superstructure  or  full 
development  of  the  plant  to  its  utmost  capacity  is  an  after  consideration, 
and  perhaps  the  more  important.  Ammoniacal  manures  promote  quick 
growth,  but  their  excessive  use  must  be  avoided,  in  a  wet  season  espe¬ 
cially.  The  chief  of  these  are  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
Phosphatic  manures  (bones  in  different  forms)  contribute  to  firmness. 
Natural  soil  varies  so  much  that  a  knowledge  of  its  constitution  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  cultivator  to  know  what  ingredient  to  add 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  requires  for  its  full  development.  Loam,  as 
it  is  called,  composed  of  the  top  spit  of  pasture,  is  considered  to  be 
the  best  medium  for  the  roots.  The  constitution  of  this  is  the  all- 
important  point  to  study.  For  instance,  to  soil  that  is  of  a  light  or 
sandy  nature,  additions  should  be  made  which  will  not  be  needed  in 
soil  of  a  heavier  nature,  and  consequently  containing  less  sand  or  other 
lightening  matter.  Crushed  oyster  shells  are  considered  by  some  bene¬ 
ficial  to  a  light  sandy  soil,  containing  as  they  do  carbonate  of  lime,  this 
assisting  in  the  maturation  of  the  wood.  Ground  bones  are  beneficial 
to  the  plants  when  used  with  the  soil  in  potting,  especially  in  light 
soils,  but  in  the  case  of  soil  of  a  close  retentive  nature  they  should  not 
be  used  so  freely,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  clog  the  soil  and  create 
pale  sickly  looking  foliage,  which  is  not  the  kind  to  be  desired.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  wet  seasons.  Soil  which  is  of  a  heavy  nature, 
in  which  the  fibrous  parts  quickly  decay,  does  not  require  so  much 
manure  mixed  with  it  ;  first,  because  it  is  not  needed  in  the  early  stages, 
and,  later,  is  apt  to  bind  the  parts  more  closely  together.  Soil  of  this 
nature  is  much  worse  to  deal  with  than  that  lighter  in  character,  as 
stimulants  cannot  be  given  nearly  so  freely  as  where  the  soil  is  more 
porous.  Soil  that  is  liable  to  “run  together  ”  when  the  fibre  decays 
should  have  more  lightening  materials  added,  such  as  charcoal,  wood 
ashes,  and  old  mortar  ;  the  two  former  are  especially  good  for  this 
purpose. 

Natural  manures  are  no  doubt  of  great  service  when  used  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  best  for  mixing  with  soil  of  any  kind  is  horse  droppings, 
as  they  contain  ammonia.  They  should  be  prepared  as  if  for  a 
Mushroom  bed  ;  in  this  manner  the  manure  is  sweetened  while  much  of 
the  ammonia  is  retained.  At  the  final  potting  horse  manure  should  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  four  of  light  soil,  and  one  part  to 
three  of  heavy  loam.  Cow  manure  is  not  good  for  mixing  with  the  soil 
on  account  of  its  pasty  nature  when  fresh,  and  when  decayed  the 
qualities  have  departed.  Some  use  it  fresh  mixed  with  soil  for  top¬ 
dressing  the  plants,  but  where  the  loam  is  stiff  I  think  cow  manure  too 
heavy  also,  and  liable  to  keep  the  soil  cold.  Soot  is  a  valuable  manure 
in  the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums,  either  for  mixing  with  the  soil  or  for 
using  in  a  liquid  state.  When  used  with  the  soil  in  potting  it  should  be 
done  in  a  cautious  manner,  as  too  much  is  liable  to  injure  the  roots.  A 
6-inch  potful  to  4  bushels  of  soil  is  a  safe  quantity  to  mix  with  any  kind 
of  soil. 

Artificial  manures  are  now  largely  used  by  Chrysanthemum  growers 
owing  to  the  easy  manner  in  which  they  can  be  applied ;  the  convenience 
in  which  they  can  be  obtained  by  those  persons  who  have  not  the 
opportunities  to  obtain  animal  manures  ;  and  lastly,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  so  efficacious.  Thomson’s  Vine  and  plant  manure  is  one 
deserving  notice,  possessing  qualities  well  suited  t<5  the  growth  of  these 
plants.  In  potting  the  plants  to  1  peck  of  soil  we  add  one  44-inch  potful 
of  manure.  For  top-dressing  the  plants  during  August  this  manure  is 
excellent,  encouraging  free  root-action  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  For 
stimulating  during  the  summer,  especially  in  wet  weather  when  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  liquid  manure,  this  manure  is  good — one  teaspoonful  to 
a  10-inch  pot,  say  once  a  fortnight.  Mr.  McKenzie,  Linton  Park,  and 
Mr.  Doughty  speak  very  highly  of  this  manure.  Beeson’s  is  another  of 
the  artificial  manures  largely  employed  in  the  growth  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  ;  it  creates  good  firm  growth  without  being  too  gross,  preserving  a 
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healthy  tone  to  the  foliage.  Surface  roots  are  freely  made  when  the 
plants  are  top-dressed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of  a  5  J-inch  potful  to 
1  peck  of  soil.  For  mixing  with  the  soil  at  potting  we  use  2  lbs. 
of  manure  to  1  bushel  of  soil.  In  the  north  of  England  this 
manure  is  largely  used  and  highly  spoken  of  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Morton, 
Darlington,  who  is  a  successful  grower.  Standen’s  manure  is  highly 
valued  ;  some  of  the  best  blooms  we  have  had  were  grown  by  the  aid  of 
this  manure  used  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  1  bushel  of  soil,  also  used  after¬ 
wards  at  the  rate  of  1  teaspoonful  to  a  9-inch  pot  once  in  ten  days.  Mr. 
Mease,  who  has  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  his  successes,  speaks  highly  of 
Standen’s.  Ichthemic  guano  is  favoured  by  many  growers,  and  with 
good  cause,  as  their  productions  testify.  Where  this  manure  is  used  the 
plants  retain  a  healthy  colour  without  the  growth  being  too  gross,  a 
sure  sign  that  the  manure  agrees  with  them.  For  potting,  to_5  bushels 
of  soil  add  one-quarter  peck  of  guano  ;  for  use  in  a  liquid  state  give  a 
5^-inch  potful  to  36  gallons  of  water.  Jensen’s  guano  is  highly  approved 
by  some  growers,  used  at  the  rate  of  a  10-inch  potful  to  15  bushels  of 
soil,  also  applying  the  guano  in  a  liquid  state  once  a  week  at  the  rate  of 
one  teaspoonful  to  1  gallon  of  water.  Clay’s  fertiliser  is  another 
manure  used  with  good  results,  as  Mr.  J.  Doughty  can  testify  by  the 
blooms  staged  by  him  at  the  recent  show  in  the  Aquarium,  which  were 
some  of  the  best  seen  during  the  season  ;  he  sprinkles  it  on  the  surface 
occasionally  to  be  watered  in,  commencing  in  August. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  manure  which  need  further  trial  for  com¬ 
pleting  experiments  before  I  can  speak  wi.h  accuracy  as  to  their  merits. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  quickest  in  action  of  any  manure  that  I  have 
tried.  It  is  useful  to  give  once  or  twice  in  a  season  should  the  plants  not 
appear  to  be  making  free  growth  after  their  final  potting ;  in  that  manner 
nitrate  of  soda  excites  and  prepares  the  plants  for  other  food,  which 
will  tend  to  solidify  the  growth  thus  made.  Should  the  season  promise 
to  be  a  wet  one  nitrate  of  soda  must  not  be  used,  as  there  would  be 
a  greater  difficulty  in  ripening  the  growth.  Half  a  teaspoonful  to  a 
10-inch  pot,  crushing  the  soda  finely,  spreading  it  on  the  surface,  and 
watering  it  in  once  or  twice  at  the  most,  according  to  the  season,  will  be 
beneficial,  but  on  no  account  must  it  be  used  if  the  plants  are  not  well 
supplied  with  active  roots.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  careful  hands,  is 
an  excellent  manure,  perhaps  unequalled  as  a  stimulant,  but  it  must  not 
be  used  unwisely.  My  experience  of  it  is  that  it  imparts  colour  to  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  and  richness  to  the  blooms,  which  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  manure.  The  cultivator  should  be  guided  by  the  state  of 
the  weather  at  the  time  of  application,  and  also  by  the  state  of  the 
roots  of  the  plants  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  all-important  point  to  consider. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  should  not  be  given  to  the  plants  until  they 
are  well  furnished  with  roots.  Used  in  safe  quantities  in  a  liquid  form 
is  the  correct  way  to  apply  it.  Some  growers  say  that  sulphate  of 
ammonia  tends  to  make  the  blooms  damp,  and  I  think  they  are  right 
when  it  is  used  injudiciously  ;  for  instance,  too  strong  doses  often 
kill  the  roots,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  half  way  down  the  soil  in 
the  pots ;  especially  is  this  the  case  when  the  sulphate  is  put  on  the 
soil  in  a  dry  state  and  watered  in.  From  experiments  made  during  the 
past  season  I  am  able  to  say  that  plants  of  all  the  sections  in  our  collec¬ 
tion  were  supplied  with  water  which  contained  sulphate  of  ammonia 
every  time  the  plants  required  water,  from  the  time  the  buds  were 
swelling  freely  until  the  blooms  were  developed,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  less  damping  of  the  blooms,  including  those  of  Empress  of  India, 
a  notoriously  bad  “damper,”  than  upon  other  plants  treated  differently. 
Of  course,  the  plants  were  in  good  condition  for  receiving  so  much  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia,  the  pots  and  surface  were  full  of  roots,  while  the 
growth  was  not  sappy.  This  was  an  experiment  purely  to  test  the 
effect  of  this  stimulant  on  the  damping  of  the  blooms,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  the  blooms  were  of  the  best  quality,  the  flowers  in  the  incurved 
section  showed  a  tendency  to  coarseness  and  hollowness  in  the  centre. 
The  best  way  to  apply  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  by  dissolving  quarter  of  an 
ounce  in  1  gallon  of  weak  liquid  manure  from  the  farmyard  tank,  com¬ 
mencing  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are  swelling  freely,  increasing 
the  strength  gradually  until  half  an  ounce  is  reached  to  each  gallon  of 
water :  to  be  given  once  a  week.  Dissolved  bones  are  perhaps  better  in 
some  soils  than  ground  bones,  as  they  act  quicker.  Especially  are 
they  preferable  for  heavy  soils.  Mixed  with  turfy  loam,  two  parts  to 
one  of  the  bonemeal,  applied  as  a  top-dressing  early  in  August,  the  roots 
quickly  find  their  way  into  it,  while  the  continued  waterings  wash  the 
virtues  down  among  the  roots. 

Animal  manures  used  for  making  liquid  food  for  the  plants  are  much 
appreciated  when  they  can  be  obtained.  Sheep  manure  forms  a  capital 
liquid  by  placing  it  fresh  from  the  fields  into  a  bag  to  prevent  the 
manure  dissolving  and  mixing  with  the  water,  which  renders  it  too  thick. 


By  placing  the  bag  in  a  tub  or  tank  of  water,  allowin'  it  to- 
soak  for  twelve  hours,  the  water  will  be  ready  for  use.  Co v  manure- 
used  in  the  same  way,  is  goo  1.  Drainings  from  manure  heaps  are  also 
good.  They  should  all  be  applied  weak  and  often  rather  than  strong  and' 
seldom,  in  the  latter  form  the  root3  being  more  liable  to  be  injured  thart 
in  the  other  method  of  application. 

Having  named  the  manures  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I 
will  now  state  the  time  when  I  think  they  ought  to  be  commenced  and 
how  applied.  It  is  not  intended  that  one  person  should  use  all  those- 
named.  Experience  only  will  teach  accurately  those  best  suited  to  each 
locality.  Some  people  consider  the  plants  ought  to  be  supplied  with 
stimulants  when  they  are  in  small  pots  previously  to  being  finally  potted,- 
but  my  experience  doe3  not  lead  me  to  adopt  this  plan.  I  think  the 
proper  time  to  commence  the  use  of  stimulants  is  when  the  roots  have 
taken  full  possession  of  the  soil,  after  the  last  potting.  Some  say  that 
feeding  should  not  commence  until  the  flower  buds  are  formed.  This  I 
think  a  mistake,  because  in  some  cases  they  do  not  form  until  the  middle 
of  September.  From  this  time  until  the  plants  are  in  bloom  is  too 
short  a  space  to  allow  them  a  chance  of  deriving  much  benefit  from 
applied  stimulants.  The  plants  ought  to  be  fed  before  they  form  their 
buds,  so  that  they  will  be  strong  at  the  critical  period.  During  the 
time  the  buds  are  forming  the  plants  should  not  be  excited  by  giving 
them  stimulants,  these  being  better  reserved  until  after  the  buds  are 
set  and  commencing  swelling.  The  applications  may  be  increased  in 
strength  as  the  buds  swell  satisfactorily. 

The  character  of  the  season  must  be  considered  as  to  the  amount  of ' 
stimulants  the  plants  shall  receive  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  be  it  heavy 
or  light.  In  a  wet  season  the  manure  given  should  be  on  a  small  scale 
compared  to  that  needed  in  a  dry  one,  as  wet  summers  are  inimical  to- 
the  maturation  of  the  growth,  and  an  excess  of  stimulants  would  aggra¬ 
vate  this  evil,  and  the  plants  fail  in  producing  flowers  of  the  finest- 
quality. 

We  commence  with  soot  water  first.  One  bushel  of  soot  in  a  bag  will 
be  ample  in  a  tank  holding  100  gallons  of  water.  We  give  this  every  time- 
the  plants  require  water,  for  a  week,  then  withhold  it  for  three  weeks,, 
when  it  is  again  used,  this  time  with  liquid  from  the  farmyard  tanks, 
or  from  that  made  from  sheep  manure.  After  the  first  course  of  soot 
water  we  give  clear  water  for  a  day  or  two,  then  an  application  of  liquid 
made  from  cow  or  sheep  manure  about  the  colour  of  brown  brandy,, 
varying  the  sort  every  second  or  third  day,  when  clearwater  is  given,, 
say  once,  returning  then  to  the  liquids.  After  the  buds  are  formed  and 
swelling  freely  stimulants  should  be  given  regularly,  varying  them 
constantly,  as  a  change  of  food  is  desirable.  Whatever  sort  is  used  it 
should  not  be  continued  beyond  three  or  four  days  at  a  time.  The- 
weakest  growing  plants  should  not  have  it  so  strong  as  those  of  a  more 
vigorous  habit.  During  a  SDell  of  wet  weather  it  is  not  possible  to  use- 
liquid  made  from  animal  manures;  a  small  portion  of  any  of  the- 
artificials  should  then  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  By  this 
means  the  plants  receive  nourishment,  whereas  if  liquid  manure  were 
entirely  depended  upon  the  plants  would  not  be  in  a  state  to  receive 
intervening  waterings.  Any  of  the  artificial  manures  named  make  a 
good  change  of  food  for  the  plants,  sprinkled  on  the  soil,  and  watered 
in  according  to  the  instructions  given. 

DAMPING!-  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUM.  BLOOMS. 

[Read  by  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  Mnrden  Park  Gardens,  Mitcham,  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Conference,  January  9th,  1889.] 

Damping  of  the  blooms  is  one  of  the  greatest  annoyances  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  growers  have  to  contend  with,  for  in  a  severe  case  damp 
steals  over  the  blooms  so  suddenly  as  to  do  irreparable  mischief  in  a 
few  hours.  What  makes  it  more  vexatious,  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  when  there  might  be  time  to  secure  fresh- 
plants  and  so  in  some  measure  recover  our  loss;  but  after  a  season’s- 
labour  and  care  have  been  bestowed  on  the  plants,  and  those  in  charge 
are  looking  hopefully  forward  for  satisfactory  results  to  reward  them, 
for  their  patient  and  enthusiastic  labour. 

There  are  few  cultivators  of  the  Chrysanthemum  whose  experience 
extends  over  two  or  three  seasons  who  have  not  felt  the  annoyance  and 
perplexity  which  this  damping  causes,  and  as  all  good  cultivators  are 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  their  plants  it  naturally  leads  them  to  try" 
and  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  evil.  Everything  is  thought 
out  to  try  and  find  where  in  the  past  treatment  of  the  plants  cause  may 
have  been  given  for  such  bad  results.  The  supply  of  stimulants,, 
chemicals,  the  drainage  of  the  pots,  and  ventilation,  are  all  reviewed  in 
order  to  find  where  culture  may  have  been  wrong  or  unsuited  to  th  e- 
plants,  in  order  to  avoid  those  bad  results  in  the  future. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  not  suffered  more  than  others,  not  so- 
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much  as  many  have,  but  I  have  considered  there  are  two  forms  of 
damping.  One  form  damp3  from  the  base  an  l  centre  of  the  florets, 
gradually  stealing  over  the  bloom  until  it  is  useless  ;  and  in  the  other, 
where  the  bloom  is  suddenly  affected  at  the  upper  part  and  presents  the 
appearance,  of  having  been  scalded  with  hot  water. 

In  the  first  form  my  opinion  is  it  is  chiefly  caused  by  overfeeding 
and  overwatering.  To  obtain  the  highly  developed  blooms  we  meet  with 
in  the  prize  stands  at  the  exhibitions,  it  is  necessary  to  assist  them  with 
manure,  either  in  a  liquid  state  from  the  farmyard,  or  some  of  the 
various  chemical  compounds  to  be  had  at  the  present  day.  While  the 
plants  are  growing,  manure  judiciously  applied  is  of  great  benefit  to 
build  up  vigorous  plants,  especially  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  turning  the  soil  in  the  pots  sour.  At  the 
approach  of  autumn — say  the  middle  of  September  -the  buds  have  all 
been  taken,  some  perhaps  five  weeks,  and  the  wood  has  become  bard  up 
to  the  buds,  a  few  of  the  earliest  will  be  showing  colour.  Owing  to 
the  heavy  dews  we  have  at  this  season  the  plants  are  unable  to  take  up 
so  much  water  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and  also  partly  because 
they  are  not  making  growth.  But  strong  manures  are  continued  at 
this  stage  to  obtain  size  and  substance  in  the  florets.  In  my  opinion 
they  are  necessary  to  bring  the  blooms  to  perfection,  although  we  may 
lose  a  few,  especially  in  the  case  of  varieties  that  are  especially  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  damp.  But  I  think  care  in  watering  the  plants  will  reduce 
the  evil  to  a  minimum.  By  careful  watering,  I  mean  by  applying  water 
only  when  needed.  If  water  is  applied  at  this  stage  when  the  soil  is 
wet,  and  especially  if  the  air  is  charged  with  moisture,  the  plants  cannot 
find  an  outlet  for  the  superfluous  moisture  except  in  the  most  tender 
part  of  the  plant — the  bloom — leading  with  the  first  adverse  weather  to 
the  decay  of  the  florets  called  “  damping.” 

In  the  second  form  of  “  damping  ”  the  worst  case  I  remember 
occurred  about  three  seasons  ago.  We  had  a  few  days  very  hot  and 
bright,  succeeded  by  a  sudden  change  to  wet  with  a  little  fog  ;  it  was 
about  the  third  week  in  October,  and  the  early  blooms  damped  most 
severely  atthe  time.  I  well  remember  there  was  a  general  lament  amongst 
the  growers  at  the  Floral  Committee  meeting  we  had  a  day  or  two  after. 
But  having  another  favourable  change  in  the  weather  damping  stopped, 
and  in  fact,  I  may  say  we  were  free  from  it  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 
As  a  grower  I  have  had  to  guard  against  earliness,  my  plants  having 
a  tendency  that  way.  Consequently,  when  housed,  I  used  no  fire  heat 
while  the  weather  kept  favourable.  When  the  atmosphere  was  not 
overcharged  ■with  moisture  the  blooms  appeared  all  right,  but  with 
■rain  or  fog  suddenly  setting  in  the  chief  damp  occurred.  The  fire 
would  then  be  lighted  and  the  pipes  kept  constantly  warm,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  weather,  but  the  fire  was  out  at  no  time  except  on 
the  morning  of  a  bright  day,  to  be  lighted  again  in  the  afternoon. 
From  the  time  the  firing  was  commenced  there  was  a  reduction  in 
damping.  This  leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  atmosphere  and  the  sudden 
changes  of  the  same  have  much  to  do  with  the  damping,  and  especially 
where  the  blooms  are  suddenly  affected 

Fire  heat  dispels  the  stagnant  moisture  and  causes  a  buoyant  motion 
in  the  air  favourable  to  keeping  the  blooms.  Where  fire  heat  is  first 
applied  and  blooms  are  opening,  take  great  care  to  keep  the  house  well 
ventilated,  and  to  let  the  pipes  warm  gradually,  or  the  sudden  heat 
might  cause  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  to  ascend,  and  then  be  con¬ 
densed  on  the  blooms,  thus  aggravating  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  cure. 

Many  blooms  are  annually  lost  by  damping  through  leaving  the 
-plants  out  of  doors  too  long.  As  soon  as  the  florets  show  they  should 
be  either  removed  under  cover  or  otherwise  protected,  for  when  exposed 
to  fogs  and  rain  they  will  be  damaged.  Although  they  may  not  show 
any  ill  effects  at  the  time  they  will  certainly  lose  a  number  of  florets 
before  the  blooms  are  fully  expanded.  Green  fly  is  a'so  the  cause  of 
some  damping  by  infesting  the  blooms.  The  best  means  I  have  found 
to  keep  them  under  is  to  dust  with  tobacco  powder  during  the  summer, 
and  immediately  the  plants  are  housed  to  fumigate  two  or  three  nights 
in  succession,  taking  care  to  get  fumigating  material  of  good  quality, 
which  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  its  work  properly.  Notwithstanding 
every  precaution  I  found  it  necessary  to  fumigate  three  nights  in  suc¬ 
cession  at  the  end  of  last  October,  but  I  found  no  ill  effects  from  it, 
although  large  numbers  we^e  fully  out.  I  was  prepared  to  shade  with 
tiffany  afterwards,  but  dull  days  followed,  and  it  was  not  necessary. 

Numbers  of  early  blooms  were  lost  this  season  through  a  kind  of 
damping  of  the  lower  florets,  which  faded  in  the  way  a  bloom  would 
through  age,  although  these  had,  perhaps,  not  finished  their  centres. 
I  believe  this  is  attributable  to  the  foggy  weather  we  had  at  the  time, 
for  with  drier  weather  a  great  improvement  at  once  became  apparent, 
although,  I  think,  blooms  generally  did  not  have  the  staying  powers  of 


an  average  season  when  we  had  more  sun.  I  think  this  season  the 
Chrysanthemums  have  suffered  with  most  other  plants.  As  this  is  such 
a  very  exceptional  season  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  matter,  for  after  all 
our  efforts  are  feeble  without  that  prime  agent  the  sun.  In  conclusion, 
whilst  I  think  where  high  feeding  is  carried  on  for  the  production  of 
high  class  blooms  damping  will  be  present  to  some  extent  in  most 
seasons,  I  think  the  best  safeguards  against  damp  are  careful  water¬ 
ing  and  ventilating,  a  dry  and  airy  atmosphere,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  all  sudden  changes,  and  by  the  frequent  use  of  stimulants 
rather  than  by  strong  doses  occasionally. 

MIDWINTER  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

[lead  by  Mr.  J.  Kipling.  Knebworth  House  Gardens,  at  the  Cbry.-antbemum  Con- 
ference,  Royal  .Aquarium,  January  9tb.J 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  general  cultivation  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  by  eminent  writers  and  growers  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  refer  to  it.  There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  culture  of  the 
flower  which  has  received  but  little  attention,  and  is,  consequently,  the 
least  understood  by  the  majority  of  growers.  I  allude  to  what  is  now 
usually  known  as  the  cultivation  of  midwinter  Chrysanthemums,  which 
expression  I  have  adopted  as  the  title  and  subject  of  this  paper. 

A  quickened  and  increasing  interest  is  being  taken  in  this  branch  of 
the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  rightly  so,  considering  that  it 
enables  us  to  have  their  flowers  in  perfection  for  at  least  two  months 
longer  than  formerly,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  great  paucity  of 
other  flowers.  By  establishing  the  Midwinter  Exhibition  and  the 
very  liberal  prizes  offered,  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  has 
done  much,  no  doubt,  to  bring  about  and  foster  this  new  interest  in  late 
cultivation  with  the  view  to  prolonging  the  season  and  decorative  use¬ 
fulness  of  this  increasingly  popular  flower. 

Growers  who  essay  the  cultivation  of  midwinter  Chrysanthemums 
will,  by  selecting  the  naturally  late  flowering  kinds,  by  late  propagation, 
and  by  suitable  treatment  of  the  plants,  find  it  a  comparatively  easy 
matter  to  prolong  the  blooming  season  to  a  much  later  date  than  at  one 
time  was  considered  possible.  They  will  no  longer  be  satisfied  to  see,  as 
in  the  past,  the  greater  part  of  their  Chrysanthemum  blooms  pass  away 
with  the  dying  year.  No  ;  they  will  find  it  is  possible  to  prolong  the 
season,  and  to  have  blooms  in  quantity  up  to  the  end  of  February,  into 
March,  or  even  into  April.  Indeed,  the  production  of  mid  and  late 
winter  blooms  is  only  in  its  infancy.  We  have,  so  to  speak,  only  just 
crossed  the  threshold  of  knowledge  as  to  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  direction  indicated. 

Having  been  fairly  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  midwinter 
Chrysanthemums,  I  wi  1,  without  troubling  to  give  the  minor  details, 
describe  as  briefly  and  as  lucidly  as  I  can  the  procedure  by  which  I 
have  been  enabled  to  span  the  year  with  Chrysanthemum  blooms.  Re¬ 
ferring  first  to  the  cuttings,  I  would  state  that  they  are  taken  mostly 
from  plants  that  have  bloomed  in  November  and  December.  After  they 
have  bloomed  the  stems  are  cut  down,  all  weakly  shoots  removed,  and 
the  stools  p'aced  in  a  cold  pit  to  keep  them  back.  The  cuttings  arc 
struck  at  three  different  times — namely,  February,  March,  and  April,  in 
the  last  week  of  each  month.  Those  struck  in  February  are  put  under 
handlights  in  a  cold  pit,  and  those  struck  in  March  and  April  have  the 
assistance  of  a  slight  hotbed.  The  cuttings  selected  are  the  latest  sucker 
or  root  growths,  preference  being  given  to  those  that  are  stout  and  short- 
jointed. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  struck  they  are  carefully  hardened  and 
p'aced  in  a  frame  with  a  north  aspect.  When  sufficiently  advanced  the 
cuttings  are  potted  and  returned  to  the  frame,  kept  close  till  the  roots 
begin  to  run  freely,  and  then  gradually  exposed.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
will  allow  the  plants  are  stood  out  of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  ;  before 
they  become  root-bound  they  are  shifted  into  6-inch  pots  and  returned 
to  the  ashbed,  where  they  are  placed  in  a  north  aspect,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  them  back.  By  the  middle  and  end  of  July  respectively  most 
of  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  transferred  to  their  flowering  pots.  Those 
intended  for  the  supply  of  cut  flowers  are  shifted  into  9.  10,  or  12-inch 
pots,  three  plants  in  each  ;  and  those  intended  for  decorative  purposes 
are  shifted  into  7  or  8-inch  pots.  When  all  have  been  potted  they  are 
ready  to  be  placed  in  their  summer  quarters,  to  the  proper  selection  of 
which  I  attach  much  importance,  for  on  it  will  depend  in  no  small 
degree  the  success  in  procuring  very  late  blooms.  It  wiil  be  seen  that 
our  practice  differs  somewhat  from  the  generally  accepted  “  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  ”  course  of  procedure. 

In  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  late  flowering  it  is  necessary  to 
defer  to  the  latest  date  possible  the  formation  of  the  crown  bud.  This 
can  be  done  in  two  ways— first,  by  the  constant  pinching-back  of  the 
shoots  or  cutting  down  the  plants  at  a  certain  date,  so  as  to  produce  late 
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growths,  and  thus  delay  the  production  of  the  crown  bud,  which  practice 
I  find  weakens  the  plant  too  much,  and  the  blooms  produced  by  it  are 
poor.  The  second  method  is  to  place  the  plants  in  such  a  position 
through  the  summer  that  the  ripening  of  the  wood  is  delayed,  and  the 
pinching-back  of  the  shoots  be  reduced. 

It  is  well  known  that  Chrysanthemums  which  are  placed  where 
•exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  throughout  the  day  have  the  maturing  process 
of  the  wood  begun  and  finished  early,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  the 
early  formation  of  the  crown  bud  takes  place  ;  it  follows  then  that  if 
plants  are  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  less  direct  sunlight  on 
them  through  the  day  the  ripening  process  will  not  begin  so  early,  and 
will  proceed  more  slowly.  As  a  result  the  production  of  the  crown  bud 
is  greatly  retarded ;  indeed,  it  shows  itself  at  a  much  later  date,  which 
is  exactly  the  result  desired  in  growing  them  for  late  blooming.  My 
plants  occupy  a  position  on  the  north-east  side  of  a  Laurel  hedge,  but 
are  not  overshadowed  by  it.  They  have  the  benefit  of  the  morning  sun 
up  to  ten  o’clock,  when,  through  the  intervening  of  some  trees,  it  does 
not  shine  on  them  again  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  In  this 
position  they  grow  slowly,  the  wood  ripens  late,  but  sufficiently  to 
ensure  us  a  good  crop  of  flowers.  I  may  here  state  that  a  partly  shaded 
position  might  not  be  suitable  in  very  late  or  northerly  localities  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  by  this  practice  to  have  huge,  or  even  very  large  blooms. 
But  very  large  blooms  are  not  wanted  at  the  season  of  the  year  to  which 
I  am  referring  ;  smaller  blooms,  or  trusses  of  blooms,  are  more  service¬ 
able  for  the  various  purposes  of  decoration,  and  also  for  personal  adorn¬ 
ment.  They  are  certainly  more  appreciated  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
love  the  Chrysanthemum.  In  my  case  cut  bloom  is  the  principal 
requirement,  and  consequently  but  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  training 
of  the  plants,  my  object  being  to  have  good  strong  bushes  with  stout 
■shoots,  from  nine  to  twelve  to  a  plant,  and  containing  plenty  of  stored- 
up  reserve  force.  Shoots  of  this  description  will  give  a  second  crop  of 
side  flowers  after  the  first  or  leading  blooms  have  been  cut. 

The  plants  which  are  grown  principally  to  cut  from  are  stopped  only 
once — namely,  at  the  second  potting,  and  those  intended  for  pot  or 
specimen  plants  are  topped  three  times,  the  final  topping  taking  place 
in  the  last  week  in  July. 

The  plants  are  carefully  attended  to  as  regards  watering,  tying,  &c., 
but  very  little  liquid  manure  is  given  them.  If  satisfactory  progress  is 
made,  the  crown  buds  will  begin  to  show  at  the  end  of  September,  but 
principally  through  October.  These  buds  I  retain  on  one-half  of  the 
plants,  while  on  the  other  half  they  are  rubbed  out,  and  the  terminal 
bud  selected  later  on  instead,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a  succession 
■of  bloom.  The  plants  are  left  outside  to  as  late  a  date  as  is  considered 
safe.  They  are  then  taken  in  and  arranged  in  an  unheated  Peach  house, 
from  which  the  frost  is  excluded  by  two  paraffin  stoves.  In  this  house 
they  continue  their  growth  and  swell  their  buds  very  slowly,  the  terminal 
buds  appearing  at  the  end  of  November  and  through  December.  About 
the  end  of  November  we  begin  to  draft  the  plants  as  required  to  a 
very  light  and  airy  vinery,  where,  with  the  asssistance  of  a  little 
artificial  heat  and  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  the  flowers  gradually 
expand. 

As  fast  as  the  blooms  are  cut  from  each  set,  the  flower  stems  are 
slightly  shortened,  and  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  make  side  breaks 
or  shoots,  which  some  varieties  do  very  freely,  especially  those  with  not 
over-ripened  wood.  These  side  growths  give  us  a  goodly  supply  of  small 
Sowers  through  March  and  April.  It  was  from  the  side  and  basal 
shoots  of  cut-back  plants  that  I  obtained  a  box  of  flowers  and  sent  them 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  20th  of  April  last.  My  notes  show 
that  the  last  blooms  were  cut  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  at  that  date  we 
had  blooming  in  pots,  under  glass,  the  early  Pompons,  St.  Mary,  La 
Petite  Marie,  and  Nanum,  of  which  varieties  we  usually  pot  a  good 
stock  in  the  early  autumn  to  propagate  from  for  summer  display.  These 
Pompons  carried  on  the  blooming  period,  and  shook  hands,  as  it  were, 
with  similar  kinds  which  bloome  1  with  us  outdoors  on  June  20th.  Such 
Was  the  manner  in  which  I  was  enabled  to  wreath  the  year  with  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  blooms. 

With  reference  to  the  varieties  which  are  best  for  growing  for  late 
blooming,  I  would  say  that  there  are  sorts  which  are  naturally  late  to 
bloom,  and  are  invaluable  for  the  purpose.  But  there  are  a  few  of  the 
mid-season  varieties,  which,  as  I  have  proved,  cannot  be  excelled  by  any, 
especially  for  giving  second  crop  flowers.  They  all,  or  mostly  a’l, 
belong  to  the  Japanese  section.  I  have  found  very  few  of  the  incurved 
kinds  worth  the  time  and  labour  spent  on  them  for  giving  late  blooms. 
They  are  not  free  enough,  the  blooms  opening  indifferently,  and  do  not 
keep  well ;  at  least,  such  is  my  experience  of  them.  Of  the  Japanese 
Varieties  I  have  found  the  following  varieties  the  best  Belle  Paule, 


Kasmpfer,  Etoile  du  Midi,  Ethel,  Mrs.  C.  Carey,  Ceres,  Mdlle.  Cabrol, 
Gloriosum,  Cry  Kang,  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  its 
sports  Ralph  Brocklebank  and  Countess  of  Lytton,  the  last-named 
sport  having  originated  with  myself.  Mr.  D.  B.  Chapman  and  W.  G. 
Drover  are  also  proving  very  late,  but  not  over-free  in  blooming.  For 
pot  specimens  I  find  the  best  to  be  Pere  Dolaux,  Yirginale,  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet,  Snowdrop,  Golden  Gem,  and  Boule  de  Neige.  The  two  last-named 
cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  that  I  know  for  late  pot  work.  There  may 
be  others  quite  as  good  for  late  blooming,  and  if  there  are  I  hope  those 
who  have  grown  them  will,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  give  us  their 
names. 

KALANCIIOE  C  ARNE  A. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last  year  (Jan. 
11th,  1888)  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  ware  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 


for  plants  of  a  new  and  delicately  coloured  Kalanchoe,  which  many 
thought  would  prove  of  decorative  value ;  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  year’s  experience,  and  it  is  evidently  a  useful  addition  to  our  list  of 
winter  flowering  occupants  of  conservatories.  It  is  a  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  from  South  Africa,  and  will  succeed  under  similar  treatment  to 
that  afforded  Kalosanthes,  Crassulas,  and  similar  succulent  plants.  The 
plants  have  fleshy  elliptical  crenated  leaves,  and  stems  rising  to  the 
height  of  18  inches  or  2  feet,  terminating  in  compact  heads  of  wax -like 
pink  fragrant  flowers,  which  remain  on  the  plant  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  flowers  are  produced  during  December,  January,  and 
February,  a  time  when  they  can  be  most  appreciated.  The  illustration 
(fig.  5)  was  prepared  from  a  small  specimen  sent  us  a  few  days  ago  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  it  fairly  indicates  the  floral  characters. 
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This  Kalanchoe  is  readily  raised  from  seed,  and  the  introducers  give 
the  following  directions  “  Sow  in  March  or  April,  in  shallow  pans  of 
light  rich  soil,  and  plunge  in  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have 
made  a  few  leaves  pot  off  into  thumb  pots,  using  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand.  Gradually  harden  off,  repotting  when  necessary,  and  finally 
pot  them  in  August  into  5-inch  pots.  The  temperature  most  suitable 
for  flowering  is  from  55°  to  60°.  After  flowering  the  plants  should  be 
cut  back  to  within  2  or  3  inches  from  the  base,  so  as  to  get  good  bushy 
plants  for  the  following  year.” 


Events  of  the  Week. — To-day  (Thursday)  the  National  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society’s  Winter  Show  will  be  concluded  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  On  Tuesday,  January  15th,  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  will  meet  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Horticultural 
Club  will  meet  in  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  when  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle  on  Cypripediums  will  be  read  as  an  introduction  to 
a  discussion.  The  members  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution  will  meet  in  Simpson’s  Hotel,  Strand,  on  Wednesday,  the  lGth 
inst.,  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  election  of  pensioners. 

-  Orchids  in  Flower  in  January. — We  have  received  from 

Mr.  W.  Bull,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  a  list  of  over  100  Orchids  that  were 
flowering  in  his  nursery  last  week,  but  the  great  demands  upon  our 
space  this  week  will  not  permit  us  to  publish  it.  The  dense  fogs  that 
have  lately  prevailed  have,  unfortunately,  destroyed  large  numbers  of 
Orchid  and  other  flowers  in  the  London  nurseries  since  the  list  referred 
to  was  compiled. 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Geo.  H.  Hodgson,  late  fore¬ 
man  at  Porters,  Shenley,  Herts,  succeeds  Mr.  S.  Daniels  as  gardener  to 
W.  Hornsby,  Esq.,  Elsham  House,  Grantham.  Mr.  James  Riddell,  for 
the  last  six  years  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Faversham,  Duncombe  Park, 
Yorkshire,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Castle 
Howard,  Yorkshire.  Mr.  John  Brunton,  for  the  last  six  years  gardener 
at  Hallyburton  House,  Forfarshire,  N.B.,  succeeds  Mr.  Riddell  at  Dun¬ 
combe  Park.  Mr.  Crasp,  late  gardener  to  the  Earl  Sydney,  succeeds 
Mr.  Brunton  at  Hallyburton. 

- A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 

Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  Anderton’s  Hotel  on  Monday 
last,  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  fair  attendance  of 
members,  and  the  principal  business  was  the  election  of  new  members 
and  the  appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
next  provincial  show.  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  a  letter  he  bad  received 
from  the  President,  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  in  which  he  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation.  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  the  regret  of  the  Committee, 
and  requesting  Mr.  Sanderson  to  reconsider  his  decision,  a  meeting  being 
called  next  Monday  to  receive  his  reply.  The  next  metropolitan  Show 
of  the  Society  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  was  then  decided  to  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12th  and  13th,  1889,  the  earlier  day 
having  been  chosen  in  response  to  numerous  requests  from  affiliated 
societies. 

-  We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Sankey  k.  Son,  Bui  well 

Potteries,  Nottingham,  a  case  containing  samples  of  their  ornamental 
garden  pottery,  as  well  as  a  “  nest  ”  of  the  usual  form  of  flower  pot 
used  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  Of  both  classes  we  cannot  but  speak  in 
the  highest  terms,  as  well  of  the  strength  as  the  finish  of  the  articles, 
The  ware  has  a  firm  metallic  ring  when  sounded,  and  the  forms  are 
light  and  elegant  in  execution.  The  ornamental  articles  consist  of 
baskets  (single  and  double-handled),  vases,  pockets  to  hang  against  walls, 
saucers,  trays,  and  every  conceivable  form  that  can  be  useful  in  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  either  to  receive  other  pots  or  to  hold  the  plants 
themselves. 

-  The  Committee  of  the  Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural 

Society  has  decided  to  hold  a  spring  exhibition  this  year  on  March  21st 
and  22nd,  and  efforts  will  be  made  to  render  it  both  attractive  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  It  is  a  novel  experiment  in  the  district  named,  and  ought  to 


receive  good  support.  The  Show  opens  on  the  day  following  that  at 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  so  that  many 
visitors  and  exhibitors  will  be  enabled  to  attend  both. 

-  Grevillea  robusta. — The  seeds  of  this  fine-foliaged  plant 

are  quite  large,  but  they  do  not  often  germinate  very  quickly,  and  the 
growth  of  the  seedlings  is  slow.  Sow  in  pans  or  pots  of  fine  peaty  soil, 
plunge  in  a  rather  brisk  heat,  and  cover  with  squares  of  glass.  The  soil 
ought  to  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  dryness  being  fatal.  The  seedlings 
to  be  first  placed  singly  into  quite  small  pots,  and  before  they  are  root- 
bound  shifted  into  5-inch  pots.  They  do  not  attain  a  great  size  during 
the  first  season,  two-year-old  plants  being  the  most  effective. — M. 

- Royal  Meteorological  Society.  —  The  annual  general 

meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  inst.,  at  7.15  P.M.,  when  the  report  of 
the  Council  will  be  read,  the  election  of  officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  take  place,  the  President  (Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.)- 
will  deliver  an  address  on  “  Fogs,”  which  will  be  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  lantern  slides.  The  above  meeting  will  be  preceded  by  an 
ordinary  meeting,  commencing  at  7  p.m.,  for  the  nomination  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  new  Fellows,  &c. 

-  The  Shropshire  Horticultural  Society. — The  annual) 

meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  was  held  last  week  in  the 
old  Museum  Room,  College  Hill  ;  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  occupied 
the  chair.  Mr.  Lambert,  gardener  to  Colonel  Wingfield,  was  publicly 
presented  with  the  Veitch  Memorial  medal,  which  was  awarded  to  his 
excellent  collection  of  vegetables  at  the  last  Show.  The  general  report 
stated  that  1888  was  the  most  successful  year  the  Society  ever  ex¬ 
perienced,  the  actual  profits  being  no  less  than  £870,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  notice  the  Committee  thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  Society 
should  express  their  gratitude  for  the  long  services  rendered  by  the 
hon.  officials— Messrs.  H.  W.  Admitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton,  Secs. ;  and 
Messrs.  J.  Vine  and  W.  Philips,  Treasurers  ;  £200  having  been  unani¬ 
mously  voted  to  be  applied  in  such  a  manner  as  they  might  individually 
select.  The  Society  was  established  in  1875  by  a  few  gentlemen  who- 
courageously  guaranteed  a  fund  of  £200,  and  since  then  the  Society 
has  advanced  until  it  has  gained  a  unique  position,  its  invariable- 
success  being  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  officials 
backed  by  a  liberal  minded  Committee.  . 

-  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy. — We  learn  from  a  Clonmel  newspaper 

that  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  one  of  the  best  contributors  to  the  Journal 
from  the  sister  isle,  has  resigned  the  position  he  has  held  for  nearly  a. 
quarter  of  a  century  as  head  teacher  and  agriculturist  at  the  Clonmel 
Union.  Mr.  Murphy,  it  is  stated,  can  now  ‘‘  afford  to  live  independently 
on  his  own  account,”  and  the  following  testimonial  from  the  Board  was 
handed  to  him  on  his  retirement  “  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  Clonmel 
have  had  before  them  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy  tendering  his 
resignation  of  the  office  of  principal  teacher  of  the  workhouse.  In- 
accepting  Mr.  Murphy’s  resignation,  which  they  do  with  much  regret,, 
the  Guardians  desire  to  place  on  record  an  expression  of  the  highest 
esteem  he  has  earned  for  himself  by  the  ability,  zeal,  and  superior  in¬ 
telligence  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  discharge  of  his  trying  and 
arduous  duties  for  a  period  now  close  upon  twenty-five  years.  This 
Board  has  also  availed  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  practical  knowledge  as  an 
agriculturist  in  the  management  of  the  workhouse  farm,  in  which  de¬ 
partment  he  has  likewise  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.  They  again 
express  for  themselves,  collectively  and  individually,  their  very  great 
regret  at  losing  so  valuable  an  officer.”  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  will  perhaps  allow  us  to  wish  him  “  more  power,”  and  a 
long  career  of  future  usefulness. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  following  are  the 

dates  and  places  of  meetings  for  1889  : — All  Fellows  are  admitted  at 
twelve  o’clock.  January  15th,  Drill  Hall  ;  February  12th,  Drill  Hall 
March  12th*  and  26th*,  Drill  Hall  ;  April  9th*  and  23rd*,  Drill  Hall  } 
May  14th*,  Drill  Hall ;  May  30th  and  31st,  Temple  Gardens ;  June 
11th*  and  25th*,  Drill  Hall;  June  2nd,  3rd,  and  9th,  Chiswick;  July 
23rd*,  Drill  Hall  ;  August  13th*  and  27th,  Drill  Hall  ;  September  17th, 
Drill  Hall ;  September  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  Chiswick  ;  October  8th*  and 
22nd*,  Drill  Hall ;  November  12th  and  13th,  Chiswick  ;  December  10th, 
Drill  Hall.  *A  short  popular  lecture  will  be  given  at  3  p.m.  on  the 
days  marked.  The  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  meet  on  the  above 
dates  at  11  A.M.,  except  May  31st,  July  3rd,  September  25th  and  2Gth, 
November  13th.  The  Scientific  Committee  meets  at  1  P.M.  in  the 
library  on  the  above  dates,  except  May  30th  and  31st,  July  2nd,  3rd, 
and  9th,  August  13th  and  27th,  September  17th,  24th,  25th,  and  2Gth, 
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November  12th  and  13th.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  library  on  February  12th  at  3  p.M.  National  Auricula  Society’s 
Show,  April  23rd,  Drill  Hall.  Great  Summer  Exhibition,  May  30th  and 
and  31st,  Temple  Gardens,  E.C.  Great  National  Rose  Conference,  July 
2nd  and  3rd,  Chiswick.  Chiswick  Flower  Show,  July  9th,  Chiswick. 
National  Carnation  Society’s  Show,  July  23rd,  Drill  Hall.  Great 
Vegetable  Conference,  September  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  Chiswick. 
Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Conference,  November  12th  and  13th, 
Chiswick. 

-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Rugby  and 

District  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  at  the  Eagle  Hotel 
last  week  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Satchell,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Society.  In  their  second  annual  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
Bryant,  the  Secretary,  the  Committee  tender  their  sincere  thanks  to 
subscribers  and  friends  for  their  liberal  support,  and  were  pleased  to 
state  that  the  Exhibition  held  on  November  21st  and  22nd  was  a 
complete  success,  both  as  regarded  the  number  and  quality  of  the  exhibits. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  a  s’ight  decrease  in  the  balance  compared 
with  1887,  owing  to  the  much  larger  amount  paid  in  prizes,  the  extra 
cost  of  the  band,  and  other  incidental  expenses  incurred  in  making  the 
Exhibition  worthy  of  patronage.  The  number  of  subscribers  was  184, 
an  increase  of  thirty-five.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  £99  os.  10d.,  and  the  expenditure,  including 
about  £50  for  prizes,  was  £94  12s.  5d.,  leaving  a  clear  balance  in  hand 
of  £4  13s.  5d.  A  small  balance,  like  the  present,  was  just  as  it  ought  to 
be,  because  it  showed  that  they  j  ust  paid  their  way  and  gave  the  sub¬ 
scribers  full  value  for  money.  He  did  not  think  anything  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  the  Committee’s  report.  The  proposition  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  next  business  was  the  appointment  of 
officers.  Mr.  J.  G.  Satchell  was  again  proposed  for  Chairman,  but 
having  occupied  the  post  for  two  years  he  thought  a  change  was  de¬ 
sirable,  and  would  rather  retire  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cumming.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  Mr.  Satchell’s  wishes  Mr.  Cumming  was  then  elected  Chairman. 
The  Rev.  W.  0.  Wait  was  elected  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  Secretary ; 
and  the  following  were  chosen  for  the  Committee — Messrs.  J.  Parker, 
B.  Robinson,  G.  W.  Batchelor,  T.  H.  Goodman,  H.  King,  J.  Morris, 
J.  Bottrill,  H.  Bandy,  A.  J.  Kilborn,  E.  Andrews,  J.  Arnsby,  W.  Shepherd, 
J.  H.  Pepperday,  and  C.  W.  Whitbred.  The  next  Show  was  fixed  for 
November  20th  and  21st,  1889,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Committee 
and  Chairman  having  been  passed,  the  meeting  terminated. 


WINTER  GREENS. 

CHOU  DE  BURGHLEY. 

The  value  of  this  much-abused  winter  and  spring  vegetable 
can  only  be  known  by  giving  it  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  This 
I  have  repeatedly  done,  and  can  safely  say  no  garden  ought  to  be 
without  a  good  breadth  of  it.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that 
it  is  not  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  not  being  either  a  Cabbage 
or  a  Broccoli.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Chou  de  Burghley  is  highly 
appreciated  where  a  constant  supply  of  high-class  vegetables  is  in 
demand.  We  usually  sow  it  in  March  with  the  rest  of  the  Broccoli 
and  Kale.  This  plan  of  early  sowing  is  not  approved  of  by  some, 
but  it  has  always  answered  our  purpose,  because  we  cut  away  the 
main  head  during  the  autumn,  and  then  during  the  spring  there 
comes  a  plentiful  supply  of  tender  sprouts,  just  at  a  time  when 
they  are  most  needed. 

COTTAGER’S  KALE. 

I  had  a  few  plants  of  the  true  sort  sent  me  for  trial  last  year. 
It  came  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Wellauds  Park  Gardens,  Lewes, 
Sussex.  The  plants  did  not  reach  me  till  the  end  of  October,  and 
were  at  once  planted  in  fairly  rich  ground  a  yard  apart  each  way. 
They  did  not  grow  till  about  the  middle  of  March.  After  that  they 
started  away  and  gave  us  a  supply  of  delicious  and  tender  greens, 
and  these  in  great  quantity,  i  have  planted  a  good  quantity  this 
year,  and  hope  to  see  it  benefit  those  who  are  spared  till  about  May 
next.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other  variety  of  Kale  that  has 
come  under  my  notice,  and  should  be  largely  grown  for  market  and 
home  consumption  as  well.  It  is  during  the  early  spring  that  a 
good  hardy  Green  is  wanted,  before  the  Cabbages  have  time  to  turn 
in.  This  can  be  had  by  planting  Chou  de  Burghley  and  Cottager’s 
Kale. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Of  these  we  have  only  grown  Veitch’s  Paragon  and  Exhibition 
for  several  years  besides  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Veitch’s,  are  both  good  in 
their  way.  Especially  are  they  liked  for  their  fine  flavour,  but  the 
best  Sprout  in  cultivation  is,  without  doubt,  our  old  Ne  Plus  Ultra. 
If  it  gets  named  many  more  times  it  will  be  a  hard  task  to  find  the 


next  best  name  to  give  it.  However,  it  is  worth  taking  care  of 
by  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  true  stock. — 
G.  Merritt,  Kimpton. 


WIGANDIA  CABACASANA. 

If  there  are  several  large  beds  to  be  filled  with  sub-tropical  or  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  this  Wigandia  should  be  included  in  the  list  of  plants 
to  be  raised  from  seed.  The  latter  is  minute  and  the  seedlings  of  slow 
growth  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  sowing  in  January.  It  ought  to  be  sown  on 
the  surface  of  a  pan  of  fine  light  soil,  and  treated  similarly  to  tuberous 
Begonias.  It  is  unwise  to  sow  thickly  or  to  raise  hundreds  of  plants 
where  as  many  dozens  are  all  that  are  needed,  seedlings  of  any  kind 
of  plant  when  crowded  being  liable  either  to  damp  wholesale  or  to  spoil 
each  other  before  they  can  be  moved.  The  Wigandias  ought  to  be  kept 
growing  in  gentle  heat,  being  first  pricked  off  in  pans,  then  potted  singly 
into  3-inch  pots,  and  eventually  shifted  into  6-inch  pots.  In  this  manner 
strong  plants  may  be  had  by  the  time  they  are  wanted,  and  this  will  be 
effective  from  the  first. — M.  F. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Duncan  thought  it  worth  while  to 
take  notice  of  my  criticism  on  his  article  under  this  heading.  I 
gladly  welcome  all  the  information  I  can  obtain  on  the  subject  of 
Vine  culture,  and  was  pleased  to  see  that  at  least  one  of  your 
correspondents,  Mr.  G.  Merritt,  holds  the  same  opinion  as  myself 
with  regard  to  front  ventilation.  Just  a  word  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Duncan’s  remarks  about  ventilating  judiciously.  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  throw  open  the  ventilators  (whether  top  or 
bottom)  a  certain  distance  every  day  regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
weather,  as  Mr.  Duncan  seems  to  imagine.  If  I  did  not  make  it 
clear  in  my  previous  notes,  what  I  meant  was  this — that  a  little 
front  ventilation  should  always  be  left  on  night  and  day,  with  in¬ 
creased  ventilation  when  the  external  air  was  warmer.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  a  moderately  warm  night  say  2  inches  would  be  left  on, 
but  if  a  rather  cold  or  damp  night  1  inch  would  be  deemed 
sufficient.  The  point  aimed  at  is  to  have  a  free  circulation  of 
fresh  air  continually  in  the  house.  We  do  not  go  by  any  fixed 
temperature,  and  do  not  mind  if  the  thermometer  rises  or  falls  a 
few  degrees  according  to  external  changes. 

The  Madresfield  Court  Vines  I  mentioned  are  not  overcropped, 
not  more  than  nine  or  ten  bunches  being  permitted  to  ripen,  of  the 
weight  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  notes — viz.,  4  to  5  lbs.,  and  this 
crop  they  have  carried  annually  for  the  past  ten  years.  In  our  own 
case  the  bunches  were  smaller,  but  the  Vines  were  not  overcropped, 
and  we  did  not  see  a  cracked  berry,  while  the  colour  was  up  to 
the  mark. 

There  is  an  amount  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Duncan  says  about 
the  watering  of  Vine  borders  and  Black  Hamburghs  colouring ; 
but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  many  gardeners  do  not  give 
sufficient  water  to  inside  borders.  There  is  no  outside  Vine 
borders  here,  and  I  would  not  recommend  them  in  this  wet  cold 
district.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Black  Hamburghs  in  our  late 
house  suffered  from  overwatering,  nor  do  I  think  the  temperature 
was  too  high,  it  being  seldom  over  70°.  I  was  rather  afraid  the 
Lady  Downe’s  and  Gros  Colman  would  not  come  up  in  colour. 
The  former  has  done  well,  but  the  latter  is  deficient  in  colour, 
though  good  in  berry.  In  1887  the  Black  Hamburghs  in  the  same 
house  coloured  jet  black,  and  though  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  both  in  bunch  and  berry  last  season,  still  they  did  not  come  up 
to  the  mark  in  colour.  During  my  visits  to  several  gardens  in  this 
neighbourhood  I  have  observed  that  they  lacked  colour,  and  all 
the  gardeners  were  complaining  of  the  want  of  sun. 

I  have  not  taken  much  notice  of  the  Southampton  shows,  but 
am  glad  to  know  that  your  correspondent  has  been  successful  in 
exhibiting,  and  trust  he  may  long  continue  to  be  so.  I  also  hope 
we  may  be  favoured  with  a  better  summer  than  last. — G.  Hilton. 


AMONG  THE  NOVELTIES. 

I  find  I  omitted  several  notes  I  should  have  liked  to  have  added 
under  the  above  heading  on  13th  December,  so  with  the  Editor’s 
kind  permission  will  make  good  my  omissions. 

Peas.— I  forgot  to  mention  William  Hurst  as  the  earliest 
wrinkled  Pea.  It  is  a  long  way  in  front  of  American  Wonder, 
being  more  prolific,  with  better  pods  and  more  peas.  This  will 
be  found  useful  to  all  who  grow  Peas  for  market,  for  it  is  taking 
in  appearance,  early,  and  a  good  bearer.  The  seed  is  rather  dear  as 
yet,  but  I  would  advise  everyone  to  get  a  stock  of  it. 

Melons. — Mr.  Abbey  very  kindly  sent  me  a  few  seeds  of  his 
J.  Wright,  and  I  tried  it  in  frames,  finding  it  set  freely,  and  carry 
a  good  crop  of  rather  small  Melons,  netting  fine,  colour  of  skin 
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•when  ripe  a  yellowish  grey,  the  flesh  green  and  very  luscious.  Some 
fruits  that  did  not  come  to  maturity  were  found  to  be  quite  sweet 
and  palatable  after  keeping  a  week  or  more.  Marston  House, 
a  good  form  of  Hero  of  Lockinge,  received  from  Mr.  Iggulden,  was 
satisfactory,  and  its  yellow  skin  and  white  netting  makes  it  good  for 
sale,  the  flavour  being  good.  A.  I’.  Barron  would  do  nothing  but 
crack  this  year,  and  one  of  my  seedlings  followed  suit.  I  had  many 
seedlings  but  have  not  obtained  what  I  require,  and  that  is  a  Melon 
with  hard  bright  yellow  skin,  well  netted  and  deep  green  flesh. 
Longleat  Perfection  I  see  described  as  of  smooth  skin.  I  had  only 
two  fruits,  but  they  were  netted  in  the  most  exquisite  manner, 
and  I  never  saw  such  handsome  fruits.  They  smelt  well,  but  I 
parted  with  them  without  tasting,  and  have  regretted  ever  since. 

Carrots. — Sutton’s  Early  Gem  and  New  intermediate  are  two 
excellent  Carrots,  and  the  former  is  my  favourite,  being  useful  for 
all  purposes.  No  longer  Carrot  is  required  for  the  table,  and  the 
colour  and  quality  are  all  one  could  desire. 

Noble  Strawberry  is  truly  noble  in  appearance,  but  my  plants 
being  very  weak,  and  having  removed  nearly  all  the  blossoms,  I 
cannot  say  more.  I  have,  however,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  it  as 
a  market  Strawberry,  for  it  looks  so  well. — H.  S.  Easty. 


FRUIT  TREE  LABELS. 

The  practice  of  attaching  the  ordinary  galvanised  labels  with 
wire  round  the  stems  and  branches  of  fruit  trees  is  one  that  is  not 
to  be  commended,  for  several  reasons  ;  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  because,  unless  more  than  ordinary  care  is  exer¬ 
cised,  the  wire  is  almost  sure  to  cut  into  the  bark,  and  often  become 
imbedded  to  such  an  extent  that  much  force  is  necessary  for  its 
removal.  It  is  more  frequently  observed  in  the  case  of  very  free- 
growing  trees,  and  those  who  have  adopted  this  principle  should  not 
lose  the  opportunity  winter  affords  in  examining  their  trees,  for  I 
have  known  wire  cut  so  deeply  that  they  have  had  their  heads 
blown  off  when  subjected  to  more  than  ordinary  forces.  Another 
reason  I  think  of  equal  importance  is,  when  such  labels  are  suspended 
on  the  tree  very  often  in  summer  they  cannot  be  found  when 
required,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  hidden  among  the 
leaves  ;  and  it  is,  I  contend,  during  summer  and  autumn  that  the 
names  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  gardener,  and  should 
be  so  placed  as  not  to  require  a  search  being  made  at  a  busy 
period  of  the  year. 

A  plan  that  I  have  adopted  with  this  kind  of  label  is  to  tack 
them  on  to  some  strong  pegs,  made  very  similar  to  ordinary  tallies, 
the  upper  portions  being  painted  with  two  coats  of  white  paint,  and 
the  portion  which  is  to  be  plunged  in  the  ground  dipped  in  tar  or 
charred  with  fire  ;  the  former  is  preferable,  though  perhaps  not  at 
all  times  convenient.  They  should  be  of  sufficient  length  to  raise 
them  well  above  the  ground  level,  so  as  to  place  the  name  well 
within  sight.  I  find  from  12  to  16  inches  a  very  good  length,  and  if 
these  are  placed  about  a  foot  from  the  stem  of  small  or  closely 
pruned  trees,  allowing  a  little  more  to  those  of  more  spreading 
habit,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  variety  of 
each  individual  tree  at  a  glance.  Where  prepared  pegs  such  as  I 
have  described  would  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  time  and 
expense,  the  same  principle  might  be  practised,  but  instead  of  using 
a  plane,  some  strong  stakes  might  be  cut  into  the  required  lengths, 
pointed,  and  charred  ;  these  would  last  a  long  time,  and  also  serve 
a  good  purpose  at  a  very  slight  cost  and  trouble. 

I  like  to  see  fruit  tree  names  written  in  a  large  and  bold  hand, 
but  unless  this  can  be  done  neatly  it  is  objectionable  Such  work 
as  forms  the  subject  of  this  note  would  constitute  an  agreeable 
task  for  young  men  in  bothies,  and  would  be  willingly  undertaken, 
no  doubt,  for  an  evening’s  pastime  during  the  long  winter  nights  if 
gardeners  afforded  them  the  opportunity.  This  work  would  be  an 
advantage  to  them,  as  providing  an  opportunity  of  improvement  in 
the  art  of  writing,  as  also  for  acquiring  knowledge  among  varieties 
of  outdoor  fruits.  For  writing  a  large  hand  much  space  is  needed, 
and  nothing  that  I  know  is  better  than  large  labels,  and  the  larger 
and  stouter  they  are  made,  of  course  the  more  durable  and  adaptable 
they  are  for  the  purpose. 

The  foregoing  has  reference  more  particularly  to  pyramid,  bush, 
or  standard  fruit  trees  ;  but  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants, 
or  Roses  are  all  worthy  of  the  same  treatment.  A  garden  furnished 
with  trees  without  names  has  but  little  charm  to  employers  or 
visitors,  compared  to  another  where  these  so-called  minor  formalities 
are  carefully  attended  to  ;  and  there  is  greater  pleasure  in  a  gardener 
being  able  to  point  with  certainty  to  this  or  that  tree  when  properly 
labelled  during  the  fruiting  season,  than  when  no  such  provision  is 
made.  If  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  men  of  the  craft  the 
work  is  certainly  well  worth  doing,  especially  as  such  can,  by  careful 
supervision,  be  efficiently  carried  out  by  the  young  men  themselves, 
and  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  interest  in  the  names  of  plants 


and  trees  are  not  destined  to  become  gardeners  worthy  of  the 
name. — W.  S. 


LOBELIAS  FOR  BEDDING. 

These  ought  to  be  raised  early  in  order  to  have  strong  plants  fit 
for  bedding-out  late  in  May.  At  one  time  seedlings,  owing  to  their 
straggling  habit,  could  not  be  used  for  edging  neat  beds,  but  now 
superior  strains  can  be  procured  which  nearly  rival  the  best  named 
varieties.  If  seed  of  either  Veitch’s  strain  of  L.  speciosa,  L.  pumila 
magnifica,  or  Emperor  William  are  supplied  true  to  name  the  plants 
obtained  may  safely  be  used  for  edging  purposes.  White-flowering 
varieties  are  not  very  popular,  but  a  trial  might  well  be  given  to  either 
L.  pumila,  White  Gem,  or  L.  Erinus  alba.  The  L.  gracilis  varieties  are 
the  best  for  vases,  window  boxes,  and  hanging  baskets.  The  seed  may  be 
sown  and  otherwise  treated  as  just  advised  in  the  case  of  Begonias  the, 
seedlings  being  first  pricked  out  rather  thickly  in  pans  or  boxes,  topped 
once  or  twice,  and  eventually  beddel-out  in  cold  frames. —  W.  I. 


GRAPES  SCALDING. 

I  feel  sorry  that  Mr.  Bardney  has  considered  modesty  to  be 
the  cause  of  my  withholding  my  opinion  as  to  the  reason  of  Grapes 
scalding.  1  should  like  to  repudiate  any  such  idea.  1  felt  it  necessary 
to  remind  him  the  second  time  that  I  had  not  ventured  an  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  scalding,  for  two  reasons — firstly,  because  it  is  entirely 
apart  from  my  argument  ;  secondly,  not  from  modesty,  but  want  of 
knowledge,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a  hard  and  fast  opinion  in 
the  matter,  for  I  have  not  been  successful  in  avoiding  the  evil  myself. 
I  candidly  admit  that  at  present  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  as  to  the 
cause  or  causes  of  scalding  ;  but,  like  your  correspondent,  I  have 
arrived  at  various  conclusions.  How  far  these  conclusions  are  right  I  am 
unable  to  determine.  At  one  time  I  thought  it  due  entirely  to  bad 
ventilation,  but  I  have  since  altered  that  opinion  ;  in  fact,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  the  roots  are  more  often  at  fault  than  the  ventilation.  Dryness 
at  the  roots  would  undoubtedly  account  for  the  evil  in  some  cases,  for  if 
the  border  is  inclined  to  dryness  the  food  supply  would  naturally  be 
limited,  consequently  the  roots  would  not  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
increased  demand  made  by  the  foliage  during  a  hot  day,  when  the 
evaporation  is  greatly  increased,  especially  when  the  Vines  are  in  the 
critical  stage  of  reproducing  themselves.  An  insufficient  supply  of  food 
is  also  a  very  feasible  reason,  for  no  matter  what  the  amount  of  good  feed¬ 
ing  or  how  favourable  the  condition  of  the  border,  if  the  ingredients  are 
not  there  they  cannot  be  supplied.  But  the  question  naturally  arises, 
What  is  the  particular  kind  of  food  required  most  at  this  period  ?  A 
question  only  to  be  solved  by  a  chemical  analysis  at  that  time.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bardney  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  many  cases  of 
scalding,  even  when  you  are  on  the  spot.  A  reason  is  general  y  found 
and  accepted  as  the  true  cause,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  this  or 
that  reason  is  always  correct.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  if  any  of  them  have  Vines  on  Lady  Downe’s  worked  on  any 
other  stocks,  such  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Gros  Colman,  and  Muscats 
growing  in  the  same  house  with  Vines  on  their  own  roots.  If  so, 
whether  the  former  scald  as  readily  as  the  latter.  This  point  may  be  of 
material  value.  I  often  wonder  whether  the  Grapes  of  Lady  Downe’s 
require  any  particu’ar  food  in  greater  quantity  at  this  period  than  the 
majority  of  other  Grapes.  These  are  questions  I  must  leave  for  your 
scientific  readers.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  replies  to  them  I 
am  sure  they  wi.l  be  very  interesting.— James  B.  Riding. 


FRUIT  FORGING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  House. — The  flowers  having 
opened  well  and  pollen  being  abundant,  the  set  promises  to  be  favour¬ 
able,  notwithstanding  that  the  weather  has  been  dull  and  cold.  The 
chief  aid  to  fertilisation  is  to  raise  the  temperature  to  50°  in  the 
morning  soon  after  daybreak  if  it  has  been  lower,  and  to  admit  a 
little  air  without  causing  a  draught.  Maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  damping  the  paths  and  borders  occasionally  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  early  in  the  afternoon  of  fine  days.  By  ventilating  early  with 
a  suitable  temperature  the  trees  are  kept  in  steady  progress,  the  blossom 
becomes  perfected,  and  fertilisation  is  readily  effected.  It  is  easy  to 
assist  the  distribution  of  the  pollen  by  means  of  a  feather,  a  plume  of 
Pampas  Grass,  a  rabbit’s  tail  mounted  on  a  stick,  or  a  camel’s  hair  brush. 
Any  varieties  deficient  of  pollen  should  he  fertilised  from  those  that 
furnish  it  abundantly,  such  as  Royal  George  in  Peaches  and  Elruge  in 
Nectarines.  The  night  temperature  must  now  be  50°  to  55°  in  mild 
weather,  permitting  a  fall  of  5°  through  the  night  in  severe  weather,. 
55°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  advancing  to  65°  from  sun  heat.  Increase  the 
ventilation  freely  above  55°,  but  not  so  as  to  lower  the  temperature,  and 
close  at  65°,  a  few  degrees  advance  from  sun  heat  being  beneficial.  Do- 
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not  be  in  a  hurry  in  disbudding,  but  any  strong  shoots  of  the  previous 
year  having  a  tendency  to  further  growth  in  advance  of  the  others  may 
be  commenced  with  first,  removing  the  growth  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shoots,  also  on  the  upper,  then  reduce  the  side  growths  to  the  number  re¬ 
quired — i.c.,  one  from  as  near  the  base  as  possible  to  supplant  that  now 
fruiting,  and  another  or  more  above  or  on  a  level  with  the  fruit,  to  be 
pinched  at  a  few  points  of  growth,  or  if  the  shoot  be  an  extension,  leave 
growths  at  about  every  15  or  18  inches  to  form  the  bearing  shoots  of 
next  season,  continuing  those  with  the  leader  intact. 

Disbudding  must,  however,  not  be  neglected — i.e.,  delayed  unduly, 
but  began  as  soon  as  the  shoots  can  well  be  laid  hold  of,  and  continued 
at  short  intervals  until  no  more  shoots  are  left  than  will  be  necessary 
for  furnishing  the  wood  of  the  ensuing  season.  See  that  the  inside 
borders  are  duly  supplied  with  water,  and  that  the  roots  outside  are 
well  protected  from  cold  and  wet  with  litter  or  other  dry  material. 
After  the  fruits  are  set  on  individual  trees  or  the  whole,  an  occasional 
syringing  will  be  useful  in  assisting  the  trees  to  cast  the  remains  of  the 
blossoms,  but  avoid  heavy  syringings.  which  have  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  trees,  besides  inducing  an  enfeebled  growth  in  the  shoots. 

Second  Early  House. — In  the  house  intended  to  afford  ripe  fruit  in 
late  May  or  early  J une  with  the  older  varieties,  but  with  such  varieties 
as  Alexander  a  month  earlier,  and  with  Hale’s  Early  to  follow,  two  of 
the  very  best  early  Peaches  for  an  early  house,  and  which  has  been 
closed  as  advised,  employ  fire  heat  only  to  maintain  a  day  temperature 
of  50°,  raising  it  early,  or  by  8  to  8.30  A.M.,  to  insure  the  development  of 
the  blossom  with  light,  providing  an  increase  of  ventilation  above  55°, 
avoiding  cold  currents,  and  allowing  an  advance  of  5°  to  10°  from  sun  heat, 
closing  early  so  as  to  husband  the  sun  heat.  A  night  temperature  of  10°  to 
45°  is  sufficient  until  the  blossoms  are  well  advanced  for  expansion, 
when  it  should  be  gradually  raised  to  50°.  Syringe  the  trees  until  the 
flowers  show  the  anthers,  when  damping  the  paths  will  be  sufficient,  and 
a  little  air  should  be  admitted  constantly,  with  a  gentle  warmth  in  the 
pipes.  When  the  pollen  becomes  ripe  artificial  impregnation  may  be 
resorted  to.  If  water  is  wanted  give  a  thorough  supply,  affording 
liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state  to  weakly  trees.  Trees  having  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  flowers  should  have  those  on  the  under  or  back  side  of  the 
trellis  removed  by  drawing  the  hand  downwards. 

Succession  Houses. — Keep  these  as  cool  as  possible  by  free  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  any  trees  swelling  their  buds  faster  than  desired  may  be 
shaded  on  fine  days,  but  after  the  buds  are  advanced  so  that  the  anthers 
are  showing  there  is  danger,  and  fire  heat  is  necessary  to  exclude  frost. 
The  house  to  be  started  at  the  advent  of  February  may  now  be  closed, 
furnishing  needful  supplies  of  water,  only  employing  a  little  fire  heat, 
and  not  allowing  the  temperature  to  exceed  50°  without  full  ventila¬ 
tion. 

Late  Houses. — All  the  trees  in  late  houses  must  be  pruned  and 
dressed,  the  houses  being  thoroughly  cleansed,  the  trees  secured  to  the 
trellis,  ventilating  freely,  and  the  house  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  If  the 
borders  require  renewing  with  fresh  loam  it  may  now  be  done,  but  is 
preferably  performed  just  before  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Remove  the  old 
soil  from  between  the  large  roots,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  fibres, 
and  work  the  soil  in  amongst  the  roots,  not  covering  them  deeper  than 
3  or  4  inches  with  fresh  loam,  and  if  of  a  calcareous  nature  all  the 
better,  treading  or  ramming  it  firmly.  If  necessary  give  a  good  supply 
of  water,  as  dryness  at  the  roots,  even  when  the  trees  are  at  rest,  will 
cause  the  buds  to  fall. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Do  not  push  the  plants  too  rapidly  in  severe 
weather  ;  50°  to  55°  will  be  sufficient  at  night  for  those  that  were  started 
last  month,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day,  but  it  is  always  well  to  err  on  the  safe 
side,  therefore  5°  less  is  advisable  in  the  absence  of  sun  and  the  weather 
being  cold.  More  plants  should  be  introduced  to  shelves  in  Peach  houses 
or  vineries  started  about  this  time.  Remove  the  drainage  if  necessary, 
the  surface  of  the  soil  being  freed  of  moss  or  other  matter,  and  the  pots 
washed.  A  surface  dressing  may  be  given  of  rich  material,  such 
as  a  pinch  of  some  approved  artificial  manure,  turning  the  surface 
lightly.  Some  fine  manure  mixed  with  an  admixture  of  bonemeal  and 
soot — a  quart  each  to  a  bushel  of  manure  and  well  incorporated — will 
prove  advantageous,  and  a  great  encourager  of  surface  roots.  Suitable 
varieties  for  introducing  now  are  La  Grosse  Sucree,  Vicomtesse  Heri- 
cart  de  Thury,  Sir  Harry,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  President.  Noble  is 
an  admirable  variety  for  forcing,  swelling  and  finishing  well. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

The  Stove. — If  this  structure  has  not  been  cleaned  since  September 
or  the  following  month  attend  to  it  now.  Wash  the  glass  and  woodwork, 
and  limewash  the  walls  if  they  need  it.  Clean  the  plants  also  in 
readiness  for  the  time  when  a  good  number  will  require  repotting.  The 
gravel  or  other  material  on  the  stages  should  be  removed  after  the 
plants  have  been  cleaned,  and  fresh  supplied.  It  is  a  mistake  to  delay 
the  cleaning  of  the  house  or  plants  until  they  need  repotting  and  start¬ 
ing  again  into  growth.  Nothing  proves  so  detrimental  to  the  early 
growth  of  plants  as  having  to  disturb  them  by  these  operations  after 
potting  has  been  done. 

Flower  Pots  and  Crocks. — Wash  all  these  in  readiness  for  use.  It  is 
bad  management  to  have  such  work  to  do  when  they  are  wanted.  The 
best  method  is  to  wash  them  as  they  are  emptied,  and  before  they  are 
stored  away.  Clean  crocks  for  drainage  is  equally  as  important  as  clean 
pots.  After  washing  sort  them  into  sizes  ready  for  use  by  passing  them 
through  different  sized  sieves.  If  these  are  sorted  into  about  half  a 
dozen  different  sizes  they  will  be  suitable  for  all  pots.  Large  pieces  for 
the  base  must  be  passed  through  the  hand,  and  in  the  preparation  of 


these  smaller  sizes  will  be  produced.  Prepare  plenty  of  the  smallest 
size  for  surfacing.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  pots  are  drained  when 
the  crocks  are  in  different  sizes  ready  for  use.  Charcoal  should  also  be 
broken  and  sorted  in  suitable  sizes  ready  for  use. 

Labelling  Plants. — Go  through  the  various  houses,  and  supply  fresh 
labels  where  necessary.  This  work  is  often  done  as  potting  proceeds,  but 
considerably  less  requires  immediate  attention  now  than  at  that  period 
of  the  year.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  the  ordinary  work  of  spring 
proceeds  when  such  operations  as  can  be  performed  have  been  carried 
out. 

Stakes  and  Tying  Material. — Procure  the  material  needed  for  tying 
during  the  season.  Those  that  have  had  charge  of  places  for  a  year  will 
know  exactly  the  amount  they  will  require.  If  raffia  is  used  be  careful 
to  keep  it  in  a  dry  place.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  a  damp  place  it  will 
soon  become  so  decayed  as  to  be  useless.  Sort  stakes,  and  tie  them  in 
bundles  of  different  sizes.  For  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
splitting  bamboo  :canes  for  all  the  small  stakes  that  are  needed  for 
Mignonette,  bulbs,  Achimenes,  and  similar  plants. 

Sand,  Moss,  and  Manures. — See  that  the  stock  of  sand  in  hand  is 
adequate  for  the  requirements  of  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  if  not, 
the  necessary  quantity  for  the  season  should  be  ordered  at  once.  The 
supply  of  moss  for  potting  Orchids  and  top-dressing  should  be  secured, 
so  that  it  can  be  sorted  as  opportunities  offer.  The  coarse  will  prove 
useful  for  placing  over  the  drainage  of  stove  and  other  plants,  that 
suitable  for  mixing  in  the  compost  for  Orchids  being  stored  in  a  damp 
shed,  while  the  heads  and  green  portions  for  the  surface  may  be  placed 
in  pans  and  lightly  watered  occasionally  to  keep  it  perfectly  fresh. 
This  will  do  well  in  any  convenient  place  in  a  cool  house.  Procure 
bonemeal,  quarter  and  half-inch  bones  according  to  requirements,  as 
well  as  artificial  manures  that  may  be  needed  for  feeding  purposes. 
Cow  and  other  decayed  manures  that  have  been  stocked  since  the 
autumn  may  be  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve.  If  sufficient  has  not 
been  stored  under  cover  get  in  what  may  be  required  at  once. 

Noils. —Peat  should  be  broken  by  the  hand  in  readiness  for  various 
purposes.  Select  the  most  fibrous  for  Orchids,  and  shake  out  of  it  all 
the  soil,  which  will  be  useful  for  small  Ferns  and  a  variety  of  plants  in 
a  young  state.  All  pieces  of  wood  and  the  strong  rhizomes  of  Ferns 
should  be  picked  out.  For  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  other  hard  wooded 
plants,  that  of  the  hardest  nature  should  be  selected.  This  may  be 
used  as  broken  up.  The  least  fibry  portions  may  be  reserved  for  Ferns. 
A  good  stock  of  loam  should  be  under  cover,  and  quantities  may  be 
broken  ready  for  use.  For  choice  plants,  prepare  a  good  heap  by  taking 
out  the  soil,  which  will  be  useful  for  mixing  up  for  cuttings,  seeds,  and 
small  plants.  Prepare  leaf  mould  by  passing  a  good  portion  through  a 
quarter  and  half-inch  sieves.  A  good  heap  in  the  rough  should  also  be 
under  cover,  for  in  this  condition  it  will  be  useful. 


SIZE  OF  HIYE3. 

Would  you  kindly  allow  me  to  put  a  few  points  before  your  able 
correspondent,  “  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper,”  on  the  size  of  hives,  which 
might  interest  others  as  well  ?  Writing  on  December  13th,  “  L.  B.  K.” 
impresses  bee-keepers  of  the  importance  of  keeping  their  hives  in  full 
strength,  and  to  accomplish  this  full  sized  hives  must  be  used.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  leaves  us  without  any  idea  what  to  him  constitutes  a  full 
sized  hive.  In  giving  the  information  craved  I  might  suggest  a  simple 
sketch,  with  measurements,  might  be  made  use  of,  leaving  to  each  their 
own  mode  of  carrying  out  details.  Swarms  from  full  sized  hives  he  re¬ 
commends  to  be  provided  with  two  body  boxes  instead  of  three.  As  I 
have  never  seen  hives  with  body  boxes  two  or  three,  this  a  sketch  would 
make  plain,  and  would  be  much  appreciated  by  many  like  myself. 
Intend  in  the  winter  making  a  few  boxes  for  next  season’s  use.  I  may 
add  the  ten-standard  frame  is  generally  adopted  round  here. — W.  D. 


It  is  evident  “  W.  D.”  is  either  a  late  reader  of  this  Journal  or  has 
paid  no  attention  to  recent  articles,  which  explained  what  a  full  sized 
hive  was,  as  well  'as  giving  the  details  necessary  for  making  the  same 
ample  enough  for  anyone  to  make  his  own  hives  of  a  right  size  and 
construction.  If  I  thought  or  saw  that  woodcuts  would  be  of  any  as¬ 
sistance  I  would  prepare  some  drawings  for  that  purpose,  but  the  hive 
is  so  simple  and  easily  made  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  are  unnecessary, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  so  many  having 
made  hives  from  the  description  in  writing  already  given.  One  amateur 
in  ill  health  alone  has  made  upwards  of  a  hundred  hives  complete  during 
last  winter.  In  giving  instructions  to  bee-keepers,  I  like  to  know 
whether  they  are  tradesmen  or  not.  If  the  former,  details  of  the  make 
are  all  that  is  necessary  ;  but  if  not,  we  must  tell  them  how  to  do  it  and 
with  what  tools. 

The  ten-standard  frame  hive  is  by  far  too  small,  and  is  rapidly  being 
converted  into  a  storifying  or  tiering  hive,  by  those,  too,  who  disliked 
and  condemned  our  system,  now  known  under  different  names.  My 
reason  for  recommending  a  full  sized  swarm  from  three  or  more  boxes  to 
be  hived  in  two  is  because  swarms  of  that  sort  are  eager  to  store  honey; 
hence,  when  crowded  into  two  divisions,  supers  can  be  put  on  shortly 
after  the  bees  are  hived,  which  are  quickly  tenanted  and  filled  with 
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the  purest  nectar.  My  own  system,  however,  at  least  what  I  prefer,  is 
to  put  two  swarms  together  in  three  body  boxes,  unless  when  the 
swarms  are  before  the  honey  season.  In  that  case  I  put  full  sized 
swarms  into  three  body  boxes,  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  a  large 
Heather  harvest,  which  is  better  welcomed  than  Clover  honey.  We 
lose  a  little  space  by  the  breaks  where  numbers  of  divisions  are  em¬ 
ployed,  but  we  gain  much.  The  liability  of  deep  combs  to  collapse  is 
entirely  prevented  by  their  use..  When  surplus-honey  is  wanted  other 
than  in  supers,  there  is  seldom  any  waste  of  empty  comb,  always  present 
in  deep  combs.  Extracting,  too,  can  be  carried  on  successfully,  as  no 
comb  need  be  unsealed.  Therefore,  extracted  honey,  though  thin,  con¬ 
tains  nothing  but  nectar. 

The  size  of  a  full  sized  hive  depends  greatly  upon  the  sort  of  bee 
kept,  and  what  the  district  can  produce  of  honey.  The  hives  of  the 
tiering  order  I  use  measure  II  inches  both  ways  by  G4  inches  fully  inside 
measure,  and  three  of  these  divisions  as  a  rule  constitute  the  hive 
proper.  Last  year  all  my  hives  were  crowded  in  five  such  divisions. 
Of  course  the  upper  ones  were  either  filled  with  sections  or  small  supers. 
The  latter  I  have  used  for  more  than  forty  years.  Each  division  has 
a  sliding  mouthpiece  the  whole  width  of  the  hive.  The  use  of  this 
will  be  obvious  to  all  when  on  trial.  These  are  made  with  £  match 
ploughs,  the  groove  being  in  the  edge  of  hive.  It  will  be  observed  that 
I  adhere  to  nature  by  spacing  the  frames  at  exactly  1|-  inch,  the  extra 
half  inch  being  equally  divided  between  the  two  outside  frames,  nine  in 
all,  the  top  bar  measuring  14jj  by  1J  inch  by  J  inch.  There  is  no  bottom 
rail,  it  being  hurtful.  The  end  pieces  are  lg  broad  by  J  thick.  They 
have  a  square  tenon,  and  are  driven  into  a  round  hole  in  top  bar,  which 
has  a  one-eighth  groove  for  comb  foundation,  and  at  such  a  distance  as 
will  ensure  ^  inch  space  between  them  and  hive.  Common  star  tackets 
are  the  spacers. 

The  stand  is  made  of  the  same  size  as  the  upper  divisions,  but 
only  deep,  has  4  feet  of  angled  iron  firmly  screwed,  a  moveable 
alighting  board,  held  with  two  wire  dowels,  the  top  is  covered  with 
perforated  zinc,  and  a  close  shutter  encloses  the  bottom,  and  is  held  in 
its  place  by  pressing  on  a  fillet  all  round,  and  two  nails  beneath  in 
front  and  a  button  at  back.  This  shutter  has  a  hole  near  the  centre, 
which  is  again  covered  by  a  shutter  sliding  in  the  bars,  that  holds  the 
shutter  straight  and  together.  The  sides  are  all  cut  accurately  from 
jj-inch  wood,  the  front  of  back  being  15^  inches,  and  the  two  sides 
llfths  inches,  being  l-16th  of  an  inch  longer  than  the  top  bars.  The 
top  edges  of  front  and  back,  as  well  as  their  ends,  are  rabbeted  on 
the  inside,  leaving  a  face  lip  of  7-lGth  outside.  The  ends  to  the  depth, 
or  rather  on  to  the  exact  thickness  of  the  sides,  and  the  top  edges 
exactly  inch  to  suit  the  top  bar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  hive  has  a  space  capacity  of  3528  cubic 
inches,  while  the  ten  standard  frame  hive  has  only  or  about  1568.  I 
trust  the  foregoing  will  help  all  who  have  a  mind  to  make  their  hives, 
and  while  future  articles  will  aim  at  practical  work  for  advanced  bee¬ 
keepers,  I  shall  have  some  tit  bits  for  the  less  able. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 


BEES  IN  WINTER. 

In  the  Journal  for  December  6th,  page  527,  “A  Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper  ”  warned  bee-keepers  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  their  hives,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  detect  any  dead  bees,  and  to  discover  the  cause  ;  also 
mentioning  the  fact  that  a  projecting  alighting  board  catches  the 
damp,  and  where  it  forms  part  of  the  floor  board  the  damp  is  drawn 
inwards.  I  think  this  very  important  point  is  not  considered  much 
amongst  cottagers  and  novices  like  myself.  In  this  neighbourhood  there 
are  many  bee-keepers  in  a  small  way.  Any  of  the  bar-frame  hives  I 
have  seen  in  their  gardens  are  fitted  with  a  projecting  alighting  board, 
the  latter  forming  part  of  the  floor  board,  which  is  not  moveable,  being 
fast  to  the  stand,  The  porches  also  are  much  loo  narrow,  seldom 
covering  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  alighting  board.  After  reading  the 
above  warning  I  examined  a  bar-frame  hive  of  mine  which  has  a 
projecting  alighting  board.  I  found  the  rain  had  beat  in  several  inches 
through  the  entrance,  which  was  reduced  to  1  inch  in  width,  the 
remainder  of  the  floor  board  being  very  damp,  and  there  were  several 
dead  bees  lying  on  it.  To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  1  have  placed  a 
board  on  edge  over  the  entrance,  which  will  keep  the  rain  out.  Before 
another  winter  comes  I  intend  altering  the  alighting  board.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  who  have  bar-frame  hives  similar  to  mine  may, 
on  examination,  find  theirs  in  a  like  state. — C.  Bussell,  Ingmire. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  ani  37,  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. — 
Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden. 

Barr  &  Son,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden. —  Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley. — Seed  List,  1SS9. 

Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. — Catalogue  of  Seeds  and 
Garden  Sundries. 

Alex.  Lister,  14,  East  Princes  Street,  Rothesay. —  Catalogue  of 
Vegetables  and  Seeds. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling. —  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Maidstone. —  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Garden  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

William  M.  Beale,  Neath. —  Catalogue  of  Garden  Seeds. 

Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle.  —  List  of  Garden  Seeds  and  Sundries. 


Hooper  &  Co.,  Maida  Vale  and  Covent  Garden. — Seed  Catalogue, 
18S9. 

Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester. —  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 

Seeds. 

Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  Scotland. — Catalogue  and  Competitor's 
Guide,  1S89. 

G.  B.  Elliott,  97,  Bradford  Road,  Huddersfield. —  Catalogue  of 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Son,  Hull. — Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “Thb 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr- 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

To  Correspondents.  —  Wednesday  morning’s  letters  can  seldom 
be  answered  satisfactorily  in  the  current  issue,  and  cannot  be  even 
'briefly  answered  this  week. 

Books  (./.  II.  IF.). — We  are  quite  unable  to  name  the  “  best  ”  book 
for  the  purpose  you  appear  to  require.  The  principles  governing  the 
management  of  small  are  the  same  as  for  large  gardens,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  in  their  application. 

Custard  Apple,  Culture  of  (T.  C.,  Newarli). — This  plant  will 
require  a  stove  temperature,  or  a  warm  conservatory  where  the 
temperature  does  not  fall  below  55°. 

Glazing'  (G.  D.). — You  need  have  no  hesitation  in  glazing  as  you 
propose.  The  plan  is  not  patented,  nor  “  protected  ”  in  any  way  ;  and 
if  you  do  the  work  well  it  will  answer  your  expectations. 

Peach  Trees  not  Growing-  ( Weybridge). — The  wood  sent  repre¬ 
sents  good  culture,  and  but  for  the  misfortune  of  carbolic  acid  having 
been  used  unknown  to  you,  and  found  its  way  into  the  sewage  tank, 
the  trees  would  have  borne  good  fruit.  The  buds  are  dead  on  the  shoot 
before  us,  and  if  all  are  like  it  cutting  back  the  trees  and  replanting  is 
the  only  course  we  can  suggest. 

Forcing  Kidney  Beans  (F.  C.). — For  your  purpose  we  suspect 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  would  be  better  than  Canadian  Wonder,  which  is  de¬ 
cidedly  later,  and,  as  a  rule,  better  for  growing  outdoors  than  forcing 
under  glass.  A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  structures  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  you  might  try  a  few  of  the  Canadian  variety  for  testing  its 
suitability  for  your  purpose.  The  old  Mohawk  is  good,  early,  and  pro¬ 
ductive,  hence  worth  trying,  this  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  being  extensively 
grown  under  glass  when  a  large  number  of  good  sized  pods  are 
coveted. 

Model  Gardens  (iZ.  C.). — We  appreciate  your  motive,  and  can 
now  understand  the  position.  Evergreens  are  represented  by  sprays  of 
Box  and  other  small-leaved  shrubs  inserted  in  wet  sand.  Flowers  are 
also  inserted  similarly  and  keep  fresh  for  the  time  required  ;  but  some 
naturally  last  longer  than  others,  as  you  may,  and  should,  ascertain  by 
experiment  before  the  show.  Single  pips  of  Pelargoniums  are  often 
used,  and  the  least  touch  of  clear  gum  placed  in  the  centre  will  seal  the 
petals.  We  hope  you  and  your  brother  gardeners  will  help  the  cottagers 
in  their  endeavours  to  improve  their  gardens  in  making  them  more  use¬ 
ful  and  attractive. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees  (F.  I.  B.). — Petroleum  would  no  doubt 
kill  moss  and  insects,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  beneficial  to  the  trees  as 
lime  is,  and  it  would  not  be  easier  of  application,  as  it  must  be  applied 
with  a  brush  unless  it  were  syringed  on,  which  would  be  a  great  waste 
of  material,  and  likely  to  prove  injurious  co  the  young  wood  and  buds, 
and  possibly  to  the  roots  through  the  soil  being  saturated  by  the  falling 
oil.  We  should  adhere  to  the  lime,  particularly  as  you  have  found  it 
good  ;  or  you  may  use  a  salt  brine,  strong  enough  to  just  float  an  egg, 
and  apply  it  with  a  brush  to  parts  not  readily  reached  by  lime. 
Salt  and  lime  have  manurial  values. 

Xnsect  Egrg  s  on  Tomato  Plants  (Tomato').— We  print  your  ques¬ 
tion  in  case  any  of  our  readers  can  give  you  the  desired  information. 
“  Is  there  anything  that  will  kill  the  eggs  of  the  white  fly  on  young 
Tomato  plants  without  injuring  them  ?  They  are  in  3-inch  pots,  and  the 
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foliage  is  rather  tender  at  this  time  of  year  ?  ”  As  this  is  a  matter  that 
can  only  be  determined  by  experiment,  and  as  we  have  been  fortunate 
is  not  having  the  “  white  fly  ”  to  combat  in  growing  Tomatoes  we  com¬ 
mend  the  subject  to  those  who  have  been  troubled  with  it,  and  have 
found  a  good  and  safe  method  of  extermination.  The  insects,  as  you 
say,  are  ‘'easy  enough  ”  destroyed  with  tobacco  smoke,  but  you  wish  to 
prevent  their  appearance,  which  we  agree  is  much  preferable  to  allowing 
them  to  increase  and  killing  them  afterwards. 

Cleaning-  a  Pond  (J.  K.). — The  mud  is  a  useful  dressing  for  grass 
land  after  it  has  lain  a  time  to  part  with  the  superfluous  moisture,  and 
being  in  a  fit  state  for  turning  over  and  mixing  with  a  sixth  part  of 
unslaked  lime.  No  deodoriser  is  necessary,  as  there  will  not  be  any 
particularly  offensive  effluvia,  at  least  we  have  not  found  any  worth 
■mentioning  whilst  the  emptying  was  in  progress  or  afterwards  ;  but  if  any 
arises,  unslaked  lime  may  be  used  over  the  heap  at  the  rate  named,  but 
it  is  not  so  good  as  mixing  it  with  the  heap  in  turning,  when  it  becomes 
sufficiently  dry  for  the  purpose.  If  the  mud  is  not  far  to  wheel,  or 
within  50  yards,  including  the  pond  as  well  as  the  land  run,  4^d.  per 
-cubic  yard  is  a  fair  price,  but  everything  depends  on  circumstances.  If 
■deep  and  difficult  to  get  out,  the  price  would  be  higher,  and  if  merely  to 
throw  out  less  ;  besides,  the  rate  of  wages  influence  the  price  considerably, 
this  varying  both  in  localities  and  seasons  of  the  year. 

Crafting  Pears  (J.  J.~). — It  is  a  capital  plan  when  any  kinds  do 
not  succeed  in  a  locality  to  regraft  them  with  others  that  are  found  to 
answer  both  as  regards  crop  and  quality.  If  this  were  more  acted 
upon  our  fruit  supplies  would  be  better,  and  more  satisfactory  results 
attend  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator.  The  trees,  if  standards,  should  be 
headed  back  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  stem — i.  e.,  each  branch, 
leaving  sufficient  space  for  inserting  the  grafts.  If  pyramids  or  dwarfs 
■they  may  be  treated  similarly.  The  heading  down  may  be  done  now, 
and  the  grafting  may  be  performed  at  the  close  of  March  or  early  in 
April,  as  the  season  is  early  or  late,  it  being  necessary  that  the  sap  be 
rising  in  the  stocks  before  grafting.  The  scions  should  be  kept  back  by 
taking  now  and  inserting  in  soil  at  the  base  of  a  north  wall  until 
required.  For  small  branches  whip-grafting  is  the  most  suitable,  and 
for  large  branches  cleft,  also  crown  grafting  may  be  safely  practised. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Ply  (IF.  C.).-  -The  leaf-mining  insect  that 
attacks  Marguerites  is  the  same  that  attacks,  happily  much  less  per¬ 
sistently,  Chinese  Chrysanthemums,  and  if  it  is  not  identical  with  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Celery  fly  (Tephritis).  The  flies  puncture  the 
leaves,  depositing  eggs  which  hatch,  and  the  larvae  eat  their  way 
through  the  interior  of  the  leaves  and  destroy  them.  The  fly 
may  be  prevented  attacking  Celery  by  syringing  the  plants  with  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  softsoap  and  petroleum  in  the  evening,  not  in  the  morning,  as  if 
hot  sun  follows  when  the  leaves  are  wet  they  may  be  scorched.  We 
have  known  this  to  destroy  the  maggots  in  the  leaves,  but  their  preven¬ 
tion  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred.  We  know  of  no  other  way  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  insects  attacking  Marguerites.  All  the  worst  leaves  should  be 
gathered  and  burned.  Two  ounces  of  softsoap  and  a  lump  of  soda  the 
size  of  a  nutmeg  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  soft  boiling  water,  stirring  in 
very  briskly  while  hot  half  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum,  such  as  is 
burned  in  lamps,  are  safe  proportions  to  use.  If  you  try  the  plan 
suggested  we  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  state  the  effect  of  the  applica¬ 
tion. 

Poinsettia  leaves  Palling-  (TF.  R.  0.). — The  leaves  always  turn 
yellow  and  drop  off  after  the  plants  have  been  in  beauty  for  some  time  ; 
but  the  change  and  casting  of  the  foliage  is  accelerated  by  the  checks 
the  plants  have  received  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  or  extreme 
dryness  of  the  roots  even  if  only  for  a  few  hours.  If  the  plants  to 
which  you  allude  had  been  grown  in  a  very  warm  house,  and  especially 
if  the  pots  had  been  partly  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  the  journey  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  is  quite  sufficient  to  cause  the  loss  of  foliage. 
■Continue  watering  them  regularly  as  long  as  the  bracts  remain  fresh  and 
bright,  then  gradually  withhold  water  until  the  soil  is  quite  dry.  After 
•a  few  weeks  of  rest  the  plants  maybe  cut  down,  the  growths  being  made 
into  cuttings  and  inserted  in  sand,  one  joint  below  and  one  eye  just 
above  the  surface.  If  the  pots  are  placed  in  heat  these  cuttings  will 
■emit  roots,  and  with  good  culture  form  fine  plants  during  the  season  ; 
cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  (that  are  produced  if  the  plants  are  not 
cut  down)  strike  freely  if  inserted  when  3  inches  long  and  placed  in 
brisk  moist  heat  and  shaded  so  as  to  prevent  flagging.  The  old  cut- 
ilown  plants,  when  they  have  made  half  an  inch  of  fresh  growth,  should 
be  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  be  repotted  in  fresh  soil,  and  if  properly 
treated  they  will  produce  large  heads  of  brilliant  bracts  by  next 
Christmas. 

Prozen  Vegetables  ( Reader ). — It  is  doubtful  if  the  stems  of  the 
Celery  to  which  you  allude  were  really  frozen,  as  the  frost  you  record 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  penetrate  the  soil  unless  the  ridges  were  un¬ 
usually  narrow.  The  tops  of  the  plants  if  not  covered  would  be  killed, 
and  the  decay  would  gradually  spread  downwards,  and  eventually  spoil 
the  crop.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Celery  should  always  be  protected 
by  covering  the  rows  with  straw  or  litter  ;  still  if  the  plants  were 
frozen  in  the  soil,  as  they  sometimes  are,  they  would  be  quite  safe  to  use 
cither  in  the  ordinary  manner  or  in  soups,  provided  the  heads  were 
thawed  very  gradually  by  placing  them  in  cold  water,  and  the  Celery 
was  afterwards  firm,  not  soft.  When  frozen  Celery  is  washed  in  warm 
water  it  is  impaired  in  quality  if  not  spoiled.  We  have  grown  many 
thousands  of  heads  of  the  variety  you  name  in  a  district  where  the 
winters  are  much  more  severe  than  your  own,  and  with  care  in  pro¬ 
tecting  have  had  produce  of  excellent  quality  until  the  end  of  April. 


Some  of  the  red  varieties  are  more  hardy  than  the  white,  but  none  is 
strictly  speaking,  “  frost-proof  ”  when  grown  in  the  usual  manner  in 
gardens.  Many  vegetables  are  better  after  having  been  frozen  than 
before  ;  Savoys  and  the  different  varieties  of  Kales,  for  instance,  also 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Even  if  these  are  so  hard  that  they  can  only  be  cut 
with  great  difficulty  they  are  perfectly  safe  if,  after  having  been  im¬ 
mersed  in  cold  water  for  a  time,  they  remain  green  and  fresh,  but  if  soft 
and  pulpy  they  are  not  fit  for  use  ;  consequently  frozen  vegetables 
should  never  be  cut  and  placed  on  the  fire  at  once,  nor  should  they  be 
washed  in  warm  water. 

Uames  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
be  preserved.  (  Gilbert  Wootton). — We  cannot  identify  any  of  the  Apples. 
Are  they  not  varieties  of  local  origin  ? 

Uames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants* 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers- 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(F.  J.  If.). — Your  plant  is  probably  Aralia  reticulata,  which  is  often 
used  as  a  stock  for  Aralias  Veitchi  and  gracillima.  (J/.  C.). — 1,  We 
cannot  recognise  such  an  imperfect  specimen.  2,  Cyrtomium  falcatum. 
4,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  5,  An  attenuated  variety  of  Athyrium  Filix- 
feemina.  6,  Polypodium  aureum.  (J".  F.  C.). — insufficient. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  9th. 


OUR  market  still  keeps  dull,  and  all  classes  of  fruit  are  lower. 
Grapes  is  unlimited. 

FRUIT. 


The  demand  for 


s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apple?,  4  sieve . 

2  0  to  4 

0 

Lemons,  case . 

10 

0  to  15 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

5  0 

9 

0 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  J  sieve  ..  .. 

0  0 

0 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Gobs,  100  lbs . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £-8i9ve . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  ft . 

0  9 

2 

6 

St.  Michael  Fine  ,  each 

s 

0 

8 

0 

VEGETABLES, 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2  0 

to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  •• 

0 

9 

to  1 

S 

Aeparagus ,  bundle  , .  .  • 

0  0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

0  10 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet, Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1  0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  owt... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0  0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bunch . 

0 

8 

u 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

1  0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  . . 

1  6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicum?,  per  100 

0  0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ..  . . 

0  4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflower? ,  dozen 

1  0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1  6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2  0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumber?,  each  ..  .. 

0  S 

0 

4 

Shallots,  per  ft  ..  .. 

•0 

& 

0 

O 

Endive,  dozen . 

1  0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ,.  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Herb?,  bunch . 

0  2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

3 

0  19 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0  8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

9 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


s. 

d. 

8 

a. 

Abutilcns,  12  bunches  ..  8 

0 

to  6 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  4 

0 

8 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  ..  0 

9 

1 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  ..  ..  0 

9 

1 

0 

Camellias,  12  blooms  ..  3 

0 

4 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ..  1 

0 

2 

0 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . .  9 

6 

o 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  1 2  bl. . .  1 

0 

s 

0 

„  12  bchs.  4 

0 

12 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms  0 

4 

0 

9 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  ..  S 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  ..  9 

0 

18 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 
sprays  .  1 

0 

1 

8 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  ..  1 

0 

2 

6 

Lilac,  White  (French), 
per  bunch  . 6 

0 

7 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 
blooms . 4 

0 

6 

0 

LilyoftheValley,12sprays  0 

9 

1 

< 

Marguerites,  la  bunches  2 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 

s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

Aralia  Siebaldi,  dozen  . .  6 

0  to  12 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  ..  12 

0 

18 

0 

Arbor  vit®  (golden)  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Aslers,  12  pots . 0 

0 

0 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  ..  ..  24 

0 

42 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Chrysanthemum,  doz.  ..  4 

0 

9 

0 

.,  large,  doz.  ..  15 

0 

24 

0 

Cyclamen. ,  dozen  pots  . .  9 

0 

18 

0 

Drachma  terminalis,  doz.  30 

0 

60 

0 

DraceLfB  "viridis,  d(  z.  ..  12 

0 

24 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  dcz.  . .  12 

0 

24 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz . 9 

0 

12 

0 

„  various,  doz . 8 

0 

18 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen  6 

0 

18 

0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Mignonette,  12  bunches  2  0  to  4  0 
Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

12  sprays  ..10  16 

„  (French)  bunch  0  3  0  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses  10  16 

,,  scarlet,  12  trusses  6  0  12  0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms  4  0  6  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. .  10  2  0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  ..10  20 

,,  (indoor), dozen  ..  2  0  3  0 

,,  Tea,  dozen  ....  2  0  6  0 

„  yellow  .  8  0  8  0 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  ..9  0  12  0 

Tropseolum,  12  benches  10  2  0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .,16  SO 

Talips,  dozen  blooms  ..0  9  16 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  ..10  16 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  ..36*  60 

,,  (French)  bunch..  16  2  0 

Wallflowers,  diz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 

IN  POTS. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dcz?n  6  0  to  24  0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  4  0  18  0 

Ficus ela9tica,  66 ch  ..16  7  0 

Foliage  pints,  var.,  each  2  0  10  0 

Hyacinths,  per  d< zen  ..9  0  12  0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dcz.  9  0  12  0 

Lily  of  the  V-lle; , 

doz.  poti  ..  ..  ..  18  0  42  0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  6  0  12  0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 6  0  12  0 

Palms,  in  var,,  each  ..  2  6  21  0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12  6  0  9  0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen  ..  10  0  15 

Primula,  per  dcz  . .  ..  4  0  6  0 

Solanums.  dcz.  ...  9  0  12  0 
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THE  DAIRY  IN  WINTER. 


Midwinter  i3  a  time  of  trial  to  many  an  anxious  dairy 
manager,  and  churning  day  is  but  too  often  a  time  of  anxiety 
brought  about  by  a  common  want  of  knowledge  about  a  matter 
concerning  which  there  need  be  very  little  anxiety  or  doubt  at  all. 
Science  has  been  defined  as  exact  knowledge,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  is  required  by  the  dairymaid  to  ensure  uniform  success  in  the 
business  of  her  calling.  In  the  recognition  of  this  want  and  an 
endeavour  to  supply  it,  our  leading  agricultural  societies  are  cer¬ 
tainly  doing  well,  for  they  are  striving  to  prove  to  farmers  the 
importance  of  giving  full  attention  to  the  minor  details  of  their 
business.  High  prices  and  easy  going  times  are,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  farmer  of  the  present  and  future 
time  must  descend  to  details,  he  must  work  out  every  branch  of 
his  business  thoroughly  ;  and  depend  upon  it  the  man  who  grasps 
this  position  fully,  and  acts  upon  it,  is  just  he  who  will  hold  his 
own  in  the  stern  battle*  with  competition  now  going  on,  and  will 
make  the  lessons  of  adversity  a  stepping  stone  to  success  now  and 
in  the  immediate  future. 

In  our  struggle  with  the  difficulties — monetary  difficulties — 
arising  out  of  the  agricultural  depression,  all  sensible  men  have 
very  naturally  looked  around  them  for  all  or  anything  that  could 
be  turned  to  as  a  remedy  for  straitened  means,  and  if  not  a 
positive  panacea  for  our  difficulties,  at  least  something  that  should 
afford  us  some  relief  under  them.  In  doing  so  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  competition  with  the  markets  of  the  world  was  pressed  upon 
our  notice,  and  inquiry  at  once  followed.  In  what  are  we  beaten 
by  importers  ?  Among  other  things  it  was  found  that  the  trade 
for  dairy  produce  was  .slipping  through  our  fingers  simply  because 
the  foreign  producer  found  it  worth  while,  that  is  to  say  profitable, 
to  send  us  a  better  article  than  we  were  producing,  and  so  wrest 
thousands,  aye  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  pounds  from  us,  simply 
because  we  would  not  take  enough  care  to  place  the  best  butter, 
cheese,  and  condensed  milk  upon  the  market.  Protection  from 
foreign  competition  may  be  a  good  thing,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  keep¬ 
ing  out  of  the  country  a  better  article  than  is  to  be  obtained  in  it. 
Protection  in  such  a  guise  would  prove  a  curse  and  not  a  blessing. 

Well,  we  know  now  that  inferior  dairy  produce  is  simply  an 
outcome  of  ignorance  or  carelessness  ;  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  has 
led  to  a  combined  effort  of  reform,  and  a  slow  but  sure  improve¬ 
ment  in  dairy  work  is  going  on  steadily,  to  the  profit  of  farmers 
and  the  general  good  of  all.  In  this  matter  mechanical  precision 
does  command  success,  and  therefore  the  publication  of  simple 
rules  for  general  guidance  must  do  good.  The  Dairy  Committee 
have  published  the  following 

SIMPLE  EULE3  FOR  BUTTER-MAKING. 

Wash  in  cold  water  all  dairy  utensils  to  be  used,  such  as  churn, 
butter-worker,  wooden  butter  hands,  &c. 

Now  scald  with  hot  water,  wash  again  with  cold. 

Always  use  a  thermometer. 

The  churn  and  cream  to  be  at  a  temperature  of  56°  to  58°  in 
summer,  and  60°  in  winter. 

Yentilate  the  churn  freely  and  frequently  during  churning 
until  no  air  rushes  out  when  vent  peg  is  taken  out. 

Churn  at  forty  to  forty-five  revolutions  per  minute. 

Stop  churning  immediately  the  butter  comes.  This  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  sound  ;  if  in  doubt,  look. 

The  butter  should  now  be  like  grains  of  Mustard  seed. 

Dra  w  off  the  butter  milk,  using  a  piece  of  straining  cloth,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  butter,  and  wash  the  butter  in  the  churn 


with  plenty  of  cold  water.  Turn  the  churn  two  or  three  times 
very  gently,  then  draw  off  the  water,  and  repeat  the  process  until 
the  water  drawn  off  is  quite  clear  and  free  from  butter  milk. 

Make  a  strong  brine  and  pour  into  the  churn  through  a  hair 
sieve.  Wash  the  butter  thoroughly  and  draw  off  the  brine  ;  take 
the  butter  out  of  the  churn  and  put  it  on  the  butter-worker,  which 
use  until  every  drop  of  butter  milk  is  pressed  out  of  the  butter. 

N.B. — Never  touch  the  butter  with  your  hands. 

We  have  before  now  given  plain  rules,  and  we  give  these  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  for  the  guidance  and  assist¬ 
ance  of  our  readers,  as  they  embody  sound  practical  hints,  which,  if 
followed,  must  lead  to  success.  One  thing  we  must  add,  and  that 
is  the  importance  of  careful  feeding  of  the  cows,  and  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  cleanliness  both  in  cowhouse  and  dairy. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  new  year  came  in  with  such  sharp  frost  that  ploughing  has  been 
brought  to  a  stand,  and  the  carting  of  manure  on  to  land  for  root  crops 
is  being  done.  Where  the  land  has  been  ploughed  into  ridges  ready  for 
the  manure  the  temptation  to  place  it  in  the  ridges  now  is  very  great, 
both  because  of  the  ease  with  which  cartinr  can  be  done,  and  to  save 
time  in  spring  when  we  shall  be  so  busy.  But  this  must  not  be  done, 
for  to  expose  farmyard  manure  in  small  heaps  or  scattered  along  ridges 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  as  is  so  often  done  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is. 
to  cause  a  loss  of  very  much  of  its  goodness  in  the  air.  We  have  several 
yards  to  clear,  and  all  the  manure  will  be  placed  in  heaps,  at  once 
covered  by  soil,  and  so  left  till  it  can  be  carted  upon  the  land  and  at 
once  be  ploughed  in.  Pigs,  horses,  and  cows  are  kept  upon  most  home 
farms,  and  there  should  be  enough  of  them  to  provide  what  farmyard 
manure  is  required  for  root  crops,  including  Potatoes.  No  crops  aiforrl 
a  more  profitable  return  for  a  liberal  use  of  manure  than  Potatoes.  We 
have  found  it  answer  best  to  spread  the  muck  over  the  surface  to  plough 
1  it  in  at  any  convenient  time  during  winter,  and  to  make  the  furruws 
with  the  double-breasted  plough  at  planting  time  in  March.  The 
chemical  manure  is  then  scattered  along  the  furrows,  the  Potatoes 
placed  along  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  turned  over  them  by  splitting  the 
ridges  with  the  doub  e-breasted  plough!  By  this  method  very  little  of 
the  muck  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  tubers,  and  the  plant 
derives  full  benefit  from  it  without  any  of  the  tubers  being  disfigured, 
as  they  are  so  liable  to  be  when  muck  is  placed  in  the  furrows.  The 
risk  of  losses  from  disease  has  always  to  be  taken  into  account  in  Potato 
culture,  but  such  risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  frequent  changes  of 
seed  of  old  sorts  for  new  varieties,  as  it  has  been  proved  that  new  sorts 
are  better  able  to  resist  attacks  of  disease  than  old  ones.  All  sorts  of 
Potatoes,  however  excel  ent  in  quality,  appear  to  deteriorate  in  vigour 
after  a  few  years,  and  this  fact  doubtless  accounts  for  the  ever  increasing 
quantity  of  new  varieties.  At  best,  however,  the  crop  is  somewhat 
speculative,  and  farmers  generally  only  cultivate  it  extensively  when 
they  are  certain  of  a  ready  market  and  prompt  sale  near  home,  yet  con¬ 
tinental  growers  continue  to  send  large  quantities  to  us. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Lang.  0°  8' 0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE.  I  9  A.M.  |  IN  THE  DAY. 


1888  and  1889. 

December 
and  January. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32° 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

P 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Sunday  . 

30 

30.060 

34.1 

33.2 

N.E. 

41.0 

40.1 

334 

60.9 

28.4 

Monday . 

31 

30.160 

30.5 

3G.5 

N.E. 

f>9  2 

33  9 

25.9 

33.9 

2-  .0 

Tuesday  .... 

1 

30  2LL 

30  0 

30  0 

H.E. 

38.1 

37.0 

28  4 

38.  L 

26.6 

Wednesday . . 

2 

30.460 

29  8 

29  6 

N.E. 

37  4 

37.7 

28.9 

389 

24.0 

Thursday .... 

3 

30.716 

32.5 

32  3 

N.E. 

37-1 

36  4 

30.1 

37.0 

25.9 

Friday  . 

4 

30.707 

3L.1 

31.0 

N.E. 

36  8 

33  8 

25  3 

33.6 

20.3 

Saturday  .... 

5 

30.458 

27.1 

27.1 

JN . 

33.2 

30  2 

26.1 

30.4 

16  9 

- 

30.39  i 

30.7 

30.5 

38.0 

35.6 

28.3 

39.0 

2l6 

- 

REMARKS. 

30th—  B  ight  throughout. 

3I.-t.  -  i^nse  fog  till  11  A.M ,  and  again  at  night ;  fog  all  day. 

January  1-t.— Dense  fog  early,  cleared  gradually,  and  bright  after  11.30  AM. 

2i.d.-  White  frost ;  line  and  generally  bright  clay. 

3rd.— F.ne,  with  some  sunshine  in  the  m  »rning. 

4th.— Fog  till  11  A.M.,  then  fair  but  slighily  foggy. 

6th. -Slight  fog  all  clay,  denser  in  morning  and  evening, 

A  diy,  foggy,  and  very  cold  week.  Going  backwards  for  a  few  years,  I  thint 
following  are  the  only  colder  ones  K  111 


Week  ending  Feb.  25th,  1883 

Mean 

max. 

3t.7 

Mean 

max. 

..  27.2 

Mea'i 

3!/) 

„  ,,  Jan.  8th,  1887 

37.4 

..  25.9 

31.7 

„  „  Feb.  13l  h,  18-0 

87.4 

..  25.3 

81.6 

„  „  Jan.  29th,  1881 

37  8 

24.2 

81  jy 

„  „  ,.  22nd,  1881 

3.2 

15.9 

23.) 

„  „  „  151  h,  1881 

3  .7 

. .  25.2 

28.9- 

,,  „  it  olst,  1880 

3K3 

2 IJ5 

28.9 

,.  ,,  „  24  th,  1830 

35.2 

2.1 

80.2 

„  ,  Dec.  23rd  1879 

35.6 

26.6 

81.1 

„  „  ..  9th,  187a 

335 

..  2.5 

27.5 

„  „  Jan.  28  h,  1879 

31.6 

..  29.) 

81.3 

,,  ,.  „  14th,  1879 

85.7 

2.1 

30.4 

This  brings  out  in  a  very  marked  way  the  severity  of  Januiry,  1881,  whea  it  may  be 
remembered  a  fall  of  between  one  and  two  feet  of  snow  completely  disorganised  otw 
railways  and  telegraphs.— G.  J.  Symons. 
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NOWHERE  as  a  rule  is  superior  culture  so  apparent  as  in  trade 
establishments  where  special  attention  is  devoted  to  particular 
kinds  of  plants,  either  for  sale  in  the  best  markets  or  for  the 
production  of  seed.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  plants  under  notice 
are  admirably  grown  in  many  private  gardens,  and  in  a  few  of  them 
Primulas  especially  are  of  remarkable  excellence,  plants  in  6-inch 
and  7-inch  pots  measuring  most  of  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
trusses  forming  pyramids  of  flowers  a  foot  wide  at  the  base  and 
18  inches  high.  But  these  are  exceptions,  for  such  specimens  are 
only  produced  by  expert  growers  who  give  particular  attention  to 
them,  often,  but  not  always,  in  view  of  November  exhibitions  at 
which  they  are  intended  to  win  some  of  the  offered  prizes.  Nor  are 
such  large  plants  coveted  for  general  decorative  purposes  by  the 
majority  of  cultivators,  smaller  examples,  robust  in  habit,  and  with 
large  trusses  of  handsome  flowers,  being  better  adapted  for  the 
positions  they  are  intended  to  occupy  in  conservatories,  green¬ 
houses,  and  rooms. 

That  high  culture  can  be  represented  in  medium-sized  Primulas 
is  very  evident  at  exhibitions,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  second  and  third  prize  cards  attached  to  specimens  half  as 
large  again  as  those  that  secure  premier  awards.  The  best  judges 
now-a-days,  and  especially  those  of  them  that  have  had  much  ex¬ 
perience  as  cultivators,  are  not  “  carried  away  ”  by  mere  size,  but 
look  to  quality  as  the  chief  test  of  merit.  If  many  of  the  flowers 
on  the  largest  plants  are  small  and  dingy  in  colour,  and  the  foliage 
more  or  less  drawn  and  yellow,  they  are  passed  in  favour  of  plants 
less  in  size,  but  with  robust,  fresh,  dark  green  leaves,  stout  stems, 
and  flowers  of  the  best  form,  size,  and  substance,  the  whites  pure 
and  the  dark  varieties  rich  and  glowing.  Only  when  unusually 
large  plants  possess  those  properties,  as  a  few  do,  are  they  accorded 
the  chief  awards,  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve.  The  point  to 
enforce  is  that  the  best  of  culture  can  be  displayed  in  plants  of 
moderate  size,  and  that  such  meet  with  the  greatest  acceptance  is 
evident  by  the  supply  of  them  in  5-inch  pots  in  Covent  Garden, 
for  if  there  was  a  demand  for  larger  plants  they  would  assuredly 
be  forthcoming.  And  let  it  be  remembered  the  demand  would 
not  be  so  great  as  it  is  for  the  medium-sized  examples  if  they 
were  not  presented  in  almost  faultless  condition  in  both  foliage 
and  blooms.  Such  plants  command  purchasers  in  markets  and 
even  admiration  at  home  ;  but  not  in  all  gardens  are  they  produced; 
nor  in  half  of  them.  In  some  they  might  be  better  no  doubt,  but 
in  others  the  growers  are  so  greatly  handicapped  by  lack  of  con¬ 
veniences  and  the  extraordinary  pressure  of  work  that  these  and 
other  plants  cannot  have  the  attention  they  require  at  the  right 
time,  hence  suffer  accordingly.  A  check  to  the  growth  of  plant 
which  have  to  be  perfected  in  a  limited  period  means  a  loss  of  time 
which  can  never  be  regained.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  shortening  of  the 
short  time  at  disposal  for  raising  the  plants  and  presenting  them  in 
the  best  condition  ;  and  obviously  the  greater  and  more  frequent 
the  chetks  the  greater  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  greater  the  fall 
below  the  standard  of  excellence  that  so  many  strive  for,  but  so 
comparatively  few  attain. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  remarks  are  intended  to 
suggest  that  there  is  anything  like  a  general  deterioration  in  the 
cultivation  of  Primulas  in  private  gardens.  That  is  not  so.  It 
may  be  conceded,  taking  a  broad  view  of  the  subject,  that  a  marked 
No.  447.— Vol.  XYIIL,  Third  Series. 


improvement  is  perceptible.  Primulas  were  more  numerously 
staged  at  the  last  November  shows  and  of  better  quality  than- 
during  any  previous  year.  At  some  shows,  Birmingham  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  room  for  material  improvement ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  the  first  prize  plants  at  most  shows  might  or 
might  not  have  won  a  third  prize  at  Birmingham,  whereas  at 
several  exhibitions  last  autumn  the  Birmingham  standard  was-' 
approached,  and  in  some  reached.  This  may  be  the  result  of  prizes 
stimulating  to  higher  culture,  for  visitors  to  shows,  if  they  do  not 
exhibit,  are  impressed  with  the  good  work  of  others,  and  determine- 
to  equal  it  if  possible.  Most  owners  of  gardens  gain  rather  than; 
lose  by  affording  their  gardeners  facilities  for  attending  good  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  garden  produce,  for  most  of  them  who  are  observant 
and  earnest  in  their  calling  will  go  home  the  wiser.  All  may  not 
admit  this,  and  a  few  may  feel  they  have  “  nothing  to  learn  but 
these  are  not  the  best  men  by  any  means,  only  the  most  vain  as  a 
rule,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  vanity  and’ 
ability.  Yet  though  Primula  culture  has  been  improved  by  com¬ 
petition  at  public  exhibitions,  the  last  cool  and  dull  summer  may 
have  had  a  beneficial  influence,  great  heat  and  a  dry  atmosphere 
during  their  period  of  growth  being  the  reverse  of  favourable  to 
these  plants. 

The  secret  of  success  in  Primula  culture  rests  in  steady  con¬ 
tinuous  growth.  There  must  be  no  check  through  either  am 
excess  of  wet  or  drought  arresting  root  movement  ;  nor  through' 
repotting  the  plants  before  they  need  it,  or  leaving  them  too  long 
undisturbed.  Mistakes  of  the  nature  indicated  paralyse  the  plants,, 
and  instead  of  making  steady  progress  they  stand  still  for  a  time,, 
and  perhaps  never  make  a  good  start  again.  Extremes  of  tempe¬ 
rature  are  not  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  plants  ;  coolness  in 
summer  is  desirable,  and  night  dews  refreshing,  while  gentle 
warmth  in  winter  is  not  the  less  acceptable — just  enough  to  keep 
the  roots  moving,  and  no  more.  For  producing  very  large  flower¬ 
ing  plants  in  November,  some  growers  raise  them  in  August  or 
September  of  the  previous  year,  and  grow  them  under  compara¬ 
tively  cool  conditions  throughout.  Others  sow  early  in  the  year,, 
growing  them  for  two  or  three  months  “  in  heat,”  to  have  them 
strong  by  May,  though  they  are  sometimes  weak.  Still  other 
cultivators  do  not  sow  till  April  or  May,  and  by  the  attentive  care- 
they  bestow  on  the  plants  have  them  in  the  best  form  by  November, 
occasionally  placing  those  second  in  competition  that  are  at  the 
least  six  months  older.  So  much  for  the  power  of  cultivation,  of 
which  no  pretence  is  made  to  give  details,  but  only  to  indicate 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  these  who  need  them,  and  if  these 
are  not  in  the  majority,  they  constitute  a  very  large  minority,, 
which  however,  is  is  hoped,  will  become  smaller  year  by  year. 

Cyclamens  when  well  grown  are  not  less  beautiful  than- 
Primulas.  They  are,  indeed,  more  beautiful  over  a  longer  period  ; 
and  the  man  who  has  plants  in  5- inch  pots  with  fleshy  leaves 
3  or  4  inches  across  on  short  thick  stalks,  and  a  hundred  large 
flowers  expanded  with  a  hundred  buds  to  open,  within  twelve 
months  of  sowing  the  seed,  will  be  prouder  of  his  work  than 
of  growing  prize  Primulas.  It  is  not  customary  to  see  Cyclamens- 
of  that  character  in  private  gardens,  though  they  are  produced  in 
some  of  them  ;  but  thousands  are  produced  by  growers  of  these 
plants  for  market  and  for  the  production  of  seed.  Though  prizes; 
are  offered  for  Cyclamens  at  many  November  exhibitions  they  are 
not  nearly  so  well  competed  for  as  are  those  for  Primulas,  and  it  is- 
certain  that  Cyclamen  culture  is  either  not  well  understood,  or 
those  who  attempt  to  grow  the  plants  have  not  the  requisite  con¬ 
veniences  for  doing  so  successfully.  Yet  a  warm  light  greenhouse 
in  winter  and  cool  frames  in  summer  are  the  chief  structural 
requisites,  sowing  the  seed  in  October.  The  plants  so  raised  and 
grown  throughout  without  check  from  any  cause  will  be  attractive 
j  by  the  October  following.  The  next  uest  time  for  sowing  is 
during  the  present  month,  growing  the  seedlings  in  a  cool  stove 
|  temperature  of  GO0  or  thereabouts  in  a  light  position  for  keeping: 
l  No.  2103.— Vor,.  LXXX.,  Old  Series, 
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them  sturdy,  and  not  on  an  open  lattice  stage  over  highly  heated 
hot-water  pipes.  Dry  air  abstracts  the  moisture  from  the  leaves, 
and  this  is  fatal  to  free  growth. 

Then  insects  have  to  be  considered.  They  should  not  be  allowed, 
because  if  there  are  a  few  to  be  seen  there  will  be  many  others 
unseen,  and  the  plants  will  have  already  suffered,  and  will  suffer 
more,  and  be  seriously  checked  before  the  enemy  is  exterminated. 
The  best  Cyclamen  growers  do  not  kill  insects,  but  prevent  their 
appearance  by  periodical  light  fumigations.  This  plan  is  not  only 
effectual,  but  more  economical  than  waiting  till  the  insects  come, 
then  having  to  burn  thrice  the  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper  for  destroying 
them.  If  the  prevention  method  were  generally  adopted  by  culti¬ 
vators  there  would  be  fewer  failures  with  Cyclamens  and  many 
other  plants.  It  is  by  proceeding  on  the  lines  indicated,  taking 
every  step  thoughtfully,  and  working  intelligently,  that  Primulas 
and  Cyclamens  are  grown  as  they  should  be,  and  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  best  plant-growing  establishments.  Nowhere,  perhaps, 
are  these  beautiful  winter  flowers  better  represented  than  at  Reading 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  whoever  visits  their  collection  now 
will  not  be  disappointed.  The  plants  are  in  thousands,  and  every 
one  will  bear  critical  inspection.  It  is  a  question  for  individuals  to 
settle  as  to  which  they  admire  most — the  excellence  of  the  varieties 
or  the  splendid  culture  of  the  plants. 

Since  all  the  forms  are  so  good  it  is  almost  invidious  to  par¬ 
ticularise,  but  the  pair  of  Giant  Primulas — new  crimson  and  pure 
white — command  attention.  The  first  named  is  exceedingly  rich, 
large,  and  -of  great  substance,  later  in  flowering  than  many  others, 
and  a  midwinter  and  spring  acquisition.  Of  early  varieties  for 
autumn  and  winter,  Snowdrift,  Reading  Scarlet,  Reading  Pink, 
Double  Carmine,  and  Carnation  flaked  are  noteworthy,  with  others 
of  equal  merit  to  follow.  The  blue  Primula  is  in  addition  to  the 
type  represented  in  the  Fern-leaveu  form,  single,  also  with  double 
flowers  ;  and  doubles  of  all  other  colours  are  plentiful  and  all 
raised  from  seed  ;  the  newest  of  these,  the  Double  White  Fern¬ 
leaved,  much  resembles  in  the  character  of  its  flowers  those  of  the 
old  Double  White  Primula  that  is  raised  from  cuttings  and  will  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  It  i3  not  necessary,  however,  to 
continue  the  enumeration,  for  the  different  varieties  are  accurately 
described  in  the  catalogue  of  the  firm,  and  the  collection  is  superb. 
As  to  the  Cyclamens,  it  is  only  the  simple  truth  to  say  they  equal 
the  Primulas.  In  purity  the  White  Butterfly  is  unsurpassed,  and 
in  richness  Vulcan  bears  the  palm  ;  its  flowers  are,  however,  not 
quite  so  large  as  those  of  the  Giant  White,  Rose,  Crimson,  and 
Purple  varieties,  those  of  the  first-named  measuring  4  inches 
across  the  expanded  segments.  It  is  both  pleasant  and  instructive 
to  inspect  collections  of  flowers  where  merit  and  culture  are  so 
admirably  blended,  as  hints  are  derivable  therefrom  that  may  be 
of  general  service,  and  may  do  something  to  enable  others  to 
achieve  the  success  they  desire  in  growing  the  favourite  plants 
under  notice  better  than  before,  and  as  they  should  be  presented 
for  giving  satisfaction  to  all  who  know  when  work  is  well  done  in 
cultivation. — Ax  Oi.n  Grower. 


CIDER. 

Your  genial  editorial  note  on  Mr.  Raillem’s  amusing  chit-chat 
ytaper  in  a  recent  issue  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you  will  still 
condescend  to  open  the  pages  of  our  Journal  to  a  few  more  lines 
of  not  altogether  uninteresting  gossip  on  the  subject  of  our  once 
national  beverage,  cider.  With  this  seasonable  weather  it  is  easy 
to  delude  oneself  into  the  idea  that  Christmas  time  is  not  quite  come 
and  gone. 

Like  your  Suffolk  and  Somersetshire  correspondents  I  must  say, 
writing  as  a  Herefordshire  man,  that  I  too,  until  last  year,  was 
quite  unaware  that  East  Anglia,  to  wit  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  laid 
claim  to  be  included  among  the  cider  counties  of  England.  How 
I  became  disillusioned  was  as  follows.  A  friend  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  who,  I  may  add,  manufactures  cider 
for  the  public  in  the  usual  amateur  fashion,  happened  when  on  a 
visit  to  ask  me  whether  I  had  noticed  a  certain  stall  devoted  to 
bottled  cider  made  at  B— —  in  Norfolk,  at  one  of  the  large  London 


exhibitions  last  year.  On  my  answering  that  I  had  not  been  to  any 
of  them,  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  learnt  several  facts  from 
the  person  in  charge  which  would  have  startled  him  had  he  not 
remembered  that  wise  men  came  from  the  East.  Among  other 
things  he  was  informed  that  more  cider  was  made  in  the  East  than 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  that  his  particular  firm  manufactured 
their  cider  exclusively  from  the  far  famed  Ribston  Pippin.  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  the  men,  thought  I,  who  possess  sufficient  trees  of  this 
exquisite  variety  to  make  their  entire  annual  brew  for  the  public  ! 
But  is  it  the  case  that  our  best  table  fruit  makes  the  best  cider, 
even  if  it  could  be  got  in  sufficient  quantity  ?  All  our  pomological 
writers  of  all  epochs  agree  in  stating  they  do  not.  Mind,  I  am  quite 
aware  that  very  early  cider  was  made  of  Pippins  or  Harvest  Apples, 
but  then,  like  the  Apples  themselves,  the  cider  would  not  keep,  was 
drunk  directly,  and  seldom  if  ever  bottled. 

In  the  West  Midlands  the  normal  cider  Apple  is  small,  tough 
skinned,  and  usually  a  bitter-sweet,  seldom  pleasant  to  the  eye  or 
good  for  food  ;  but  still  I  must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  heard 
of  a  cider  being  made  of  Golden  Harvey  (Brandy  Apple)  almost 
unique  for  flavour  and  strength,  but  it  took  over  fifty  bushels  to  make 
the  hogshead  (100  gallons',  and  a  cider-making  farmer,  whose  word  I 
can  quite  rely  on,  told  me  that  he  made  his  best  cask  of  cider  for 
the  year  from  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples.  Mr.  Raillem  s  amusing 
story  of  the  Lancashire  man  in  Cornwall  is  in  itself  a  striking 
testimonial  to  the  most  valuable  characteristic  in  cider  viz.,  its 
low  alcoholic  strength.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  among  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  and  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  work¬ 
man  off  his  head  or  legs  from  drinking  cider  only,  although  to 
instance  the  quantity  that  can  be  drunk  there  is  in  this  parish  a 
man,  the  champion  cider  drinker  of  the  district,  who  beat  all  pre¬ 
vious  records  by  drinking  in  all  sobriety  five  gallons  of  cider  in  one 
long  harvest  day.  But  only  let  John  Hodge  be  sent  to  market  to 
fetch  home  some  live  stock,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  man  gels 
fuddled  with  a  small  quantity  of  beer,  and  returns  home  a  lower 
stamp  of  beast  than  the  one  he  drives.  _ 

But  enough  about  quantity.  I  am  not  sticking  up  for  the 
extremely  acid  cider  the  labourer  usually  drinks  and  by  habit 
enjoys.  Very  well  do  I  remember  getting  a  cask  of  old  cider  out 
of  my  cellar  in  which  a  vinegar  plant  had  been  long  luxuriating, 
with  a  view  to  consigning  its  contents  to  the  nearest  drain,  when 
my  man  protested  in  the  following  terms  : — “  Wa  al  !  It  be  a  bit 
<  bould,’  surely  ;  but  if  I  could  get  it  down  I  believe  it  would  do  me 
good.”  It  would  be  far  better  if  the  men  had  less  cider  in  quantity 
and  the  farmers  made  it  better  in  quality  ;  but  there  s  the  rub  ! 
Custom  dies  hard,  and  never  harder  than  with  cider  as  commonly, 
that  is,  unintelligently  made.  But  what  need  of  this  extremely 
acid  stage  being  reached  ?  I  do  not  believe  in  the.  stories  of 
horrible  things  being  put  into  cider  to  fine  it  ;  certainly  not  by 
farmers  who  are  cider  sellers,  and  of  Bristol  and  other  cider 
merchants'  practices  I  know  absolutely  nothing  ;  but  raw  meat 
sounds  to  me  an  absurdity,  for  surely  the  acid  of  the  cider,  unless 
it  has  undergone  bactric  or  putric  fermentation,  would  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve,  not  destroy,  such  animal  substances.  With  a  little  more  care 
in  racking  the  cider  when  it  precipated  its  ferments  and  thick 
particles — i.e.,  fined  itself  with  or  without  help  in  the  shape  of 
albumens  from  the  cider  maker,  and  the  exclusion  directly  after¬ 
wards  of  all  atmospheric  air  by  bunging  up  the  cask,  a  very 
different  beverage  would  be  produced,  and  sufficient  de-alcoliolised 
sugar  be  left  in  the  cider  to  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  extreme 
acfdity  the  beverage  at  present  justly  deserves; 

Now,  having  described  cider  after  a  gossiping  fashion,  as  the 
public  know  it,  all  over  our  cider  counties  in  the  west  and  east  of 
England,  and  I  believe,  from  what  I  hear,  in  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  I  will  conclude  my  already  too  lengthy  remarks  by  the 
description  of  the  experience  I  gained  in  a  visit  about  three  weeks 
ago  to  a  recently  erected  cider  factory  in  Hereford.  Through  the 

courtesy  of  the  enterprising  young  manager,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bulmer,  I 

was  allowed  to  go  over  the  buildings  and  cellars  while  in  full  work¬ 
ing  order  ;  and  although  I  was  fully  prepared  to  find  both  the 
cider  and  perry  of  the  highest  excellence,  from  the  fact  of  the  firm 
lately  winning  both  the  premier  silver-gilt  and  golden  medals  at  the 
International  Exhibition  now  being  held  at  Paris,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  with  the  even,  good  quality  of  the  cider  and  perry 
throughout  the  cellars.  I  was  much  struck,  too,  by  the  almost 
entire  departure  from  old  methods  and  great  saving  of  labour  in 
the  introduction  of  suitable  machinery. 

Though  this  is,  throughout  all  England,  an  unusually  scarce  yer  r 
for  fruit,  I  was  informed  that  upwards  of  10,000  dozen  of  cider 
and  perry  are  to  be  bottled  in  the  spring— incomparably,  I  should 
imagine,  the  largest  stock  this  year  in  the  hands  of  any  single  firm  ; 
whife  as  I  tasted  cask  after  cask  of  even  sweetness  in  bright  ar.d 
delicious  condition  the  words  of  a  friend,  an  authority  on  all 
country  matters,  occurred  to  me  :  “  The  majority  of  people  have 
very  erroneous  ideas  about  cider.  They  think  it  a  coarse  acid 
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beverage  simply  because  they  have  never  tasted  any  good.” — 
Siluria. 


PLANTING  UNDER  TREES. 

Reading  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Muir,  under 
the  above  heading  on  page  15,  and  having  for  some  years  past  had 
the  management  of  large  shrubberies  and  the  planting  of  extensive 
spaces  under  wall  trees,  and  where  frequently  the  trees  are  much 
too  close  together  for  their  mutual  benefit,  I  can  hardly  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  that  “  it  is  a  mistake  to  recommend  Box,  Laurels, 
and  Aucubas  for  planting  under  trees.”  Propet  ly  planted  I  find 
they  succeed  admirably,  nothing  better  ;  the  Lauiels  especially 
growing  luxuriantly  enough  to  necessitate  a  good  deal  of  pruning 
annually,  which  is  their  chief  defect  as  covert  plants,  for  to  keep 
them  to  a  uniform  height  entails  an  amount  of  labour,  but  when 
well  done  the  effect  is  good.  Box  and  Aucubas  are  quite  at  home 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  provided,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Muir, 
that  a  fair  start  is  given  them  by  having  a  good  depth  of  soil.  As  to 
its  quality  they  are  not  at  all  particular — road  scrapings,  leaf  mould, 
exhausted  soil  from  Vine  borders,  charred  rubbish,  anything  in  fact 
that  can  be  collected  or  spared  for  the  purpose  will  suit  them  well. 
I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  Butcher’s  Broom  as  a  covert 
plant  under  trees  ;  but  Box,  Laurels,  and  Aucubas  are  easily 
propagated,  easily  grown,  or  cheaply  purchased,  and  are,  I  think, 
jnore  elegant  plants  than  Butcher’s  Broom  ;  they  are  also,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  much  more  generally  planted. 

Daphne  Laureola,  or  Spurge  Laurel,  does  very  well  under  the 
shade  and  drip  of  trees,  and  where  the  soil  suits  it  Rhododendron 
ponticum  makes  a  dense  undergrowth  ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to 
recommend  Hollies  for  the  purpose. — William  Nash,  Badminton 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

Like  Mr.  Hilton,  I  gladly  welcome  any  information  I  can  obtain  on 
the  subject  of  Vine  culture,  and  the  fair  and  friendly  spirit  in  which 
his  criticisms  were  given  should  in  common  courtesy  be  met  with  equal 
fairness.  I  am  thankful  to  your  correspondent  forgiving  a  more  definite 
explanation  of  his  ideas  on  ventilating  judiciously,  by  which  he  mikes 
it  clear  that  on  damp,  cold  nights  he  would  leave  as  much  as  an  inch  of 
front  ventilation  on  a  vinery  in  which  Madresfield  Court,  was  grown. 
Now  I  think  that  there  are  very  few  Grape  growers  who  would 
think  of  having  that  amount  of  air  admitted  by  the  front  ventilators 
either  by  night  or  day,  during  the  colouring  process,  when  rain  was 
descending  in  such  a  deluge  as  it  did  so  often  last  year,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  the  ingress  of  so  much  damp  air  that  would  find  its  way 
into  the  house  under  such  conditions,  unnecessarily  hard  firing  must  be 
resorted  to  to  prevent  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  causing  the  berries 
to  crack,  unless  there  are  peculiar  circumstances  in  Mr.  Hilton’s  case 
that  have  the  same  effect  but  are  not  apparent.  I  am  acquainted  with 
several  excellent  Grape  growers,  who  grow  and  colour  Madresfield 
Court  splendidly,  and  who  have  never  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
regard  to  cracking,  although  no  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the 
Vines  being  treated  just  the  same  as  the  Black  Hamburghs  in  the  same 
house  ;  but  in  both  instances  the  berries  are  much  smaller  than  they 
should  be,  and  although  the  Vines  are  liberally  fed  and  watered,  nothing 
seems  to  have  the  slightest  effect  of  increasing  the  size  of  berry.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  generally  the  case  with  this  variety  that  the  larger  the  berry  ■ 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  colour  well  without  cracking,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  acted  in  the  cautious  way  already  described  when 
admitting  air,  the  results  having  been  the  most  satisfactory  when  these 
precautions  were  taken,  and  to  give  force  to  that  argument  I  mentioned 
the  case  of  those  that  have  on  several  occasions  been  exhibited  from 
Longford,  the  credit  for  which  rests  with  the  gardener  in  chief  under 
whose  instructions  they  were  grown.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr. 
Hilton  admits  of  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  my  statement  anent  the 
overwatering  of  Vine  borders,  and  I  quite  agree  that  many  gardeners 
do  not  give  enough  water.  I  think  it  is  the  energy  with  which  this 
doctrine  has  been  preached  during  the  last  ten  years  that  has  caused 
many  to  err  on  the  side  of  overwatering.  On  the  same  principle  as 
thousands  of  Chrysanthemums  used  to  be  annually  ruined  because  it 
was  the  practice  to  say,  “  Oh,  you  can’t  give  them  too  much  water  but 
what  changes  have  taken  place  in  that  respect  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  pots  are  now  carefully  examined  to  see  when  each  plant  requires 
water,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of  gardeners  now  grow  these 
popular  flowers  well  where  formerly  only  those  were  successful  who 
among  other  things,  managed  the  watering  intelligently.  It  seems  to 
me  that  watering  Vine  borders  has  been  overdone  in  a  somewhat 
similar  way,  though  not  perhaps  to  such  a  great  extent.  With  narrow, 
borders,  well  drained,  and  full  of  active  roots,  the  amount  of  water  Vines 
require  for  their  well-being  in  hot  seasons  is  surprising  ;  but  in  other 
cases,  where  the  soil  is  a  little  heavy  and  adhesive,  and  the  drainage  not 
by  any  means  perfect,  the  same  amount  of  water  in  a  given  space  would 
be  ruinous.  To  take  another  case,  where  the  borders  are  wide  and  deep 
examination  will  generally  show  that  such  borders  arc  rarelv  well  filled 
with  roots,  and,  however  well  drained  they  may  be,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  overwater  in  such  a  season  as  last  year. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hilton  that  the  temperature  of  the  I 


house  in  which  his  Black  Hamburghs,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  Gros  Colmans 
are  grown  was  seldom  above  70°,  is  not  a  very  definite  one.  In  the  case 
of  the  last-named  varieties  there  would  not  be  much  prospect  of  colour¬ 
ing  them  well  if  the  temperature  was  seldom  above  that  point,  and  in 
the  case  of  Black  Hamburghs.  so  much  would  depend  upon  the  amount 
of  fire  heat  and  air  given  to  keep  the  temperature  within  such  limits. 
I  have  known  houses  of  late  Hamburghs  in  hot  seasons  colour  splendidly, 
without  fire  heat,  with  the  bottom  ventilators  left  wide  open  night  and 
day,  and  I  have  also  seen  them  coloured  equally  well  in  the  same  house 
with  comparatively  little  air  and  a  fair  amount  of  fire  heat.  And  my 
opinion  is  that  the  non-colouring  of  Black  Hamburghs  in  dull  seasons 
is  to  a  far  greater  extent  due  to  the  improper  regulation  of  air,  heat,  and 
moisture  than  to  the  weather,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  when 
the  weather  is  bright  and  hot  much  less  judgment  is  required  in  this 
matter ;  hence  the  more  satisfactory  results  in  many  instances. — 
H.  JDunkin. 


[A  pacer  by  Mr.  Lewis  Castle,  read  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  January  15th,  1889] 

Popular  as  Orchids  have  become  in  recent  years,  none  has 
secured  a  greater  share  of  favour  than  the  Cypripediums,  though 
they  certainly  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
family  in  floral  colouring.  In  devoting  a  few  minutes  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  chief  characters  we  may  gain  some  idea  why  they 
are  so  popular,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  exhaustively  with 
the  subject  in  a  paper  of  this  kind,  which  is  intended  to  be  sugges¬ 
tive,  and  as  a  prelude  to  discussion. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS. 

Orchid  flowers  are  usually  recognised  without  difficulty  even  by 
those  uninitiated  in  horticultural  or  botanical  mysteries,  but  no  genus 
stands  out  so  conspicuously  distinct  from  others,  yet  so  uniform  in 
the  principal  characters  itself,  as  the  Cypripedium.  Everyone 
knows  a  Cypripedium  the  instant  a  flower  is  seen  ;  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  about  it,  no  dinger  of  mistaken  identity.  The 
variations  are  numberless,  yet  are  united  by  certain  predominant 
characters  which  constitute  one  of  the  most  clearly  defined  groups 
of  Orchids.  It  is  assumed  that  the  origin  of  the  Cypripedium 
dates  far  back  in  the  history  of  present  plant  life,  at  a  time 
when  Orchids  had  not  advanced  so  far  in  their  complexity  of 
structure,  and  a  simpler  order  of  things  prevailed.  Darwin  made 
a  special  point  of  this  in  his  work  on  the  Fertilisation  of  Orchids, 
and  he  remarks  that  “an  enormous  amount  of  extinction  must  have 
swept  away  a  multitude  of  intermediate  forms,”  leaving  the  Cypri¬ 
pediums  known  to  us  isolated  from  all  other  members  of  its  family 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  obscure  species  that  do  not  come  within 
the  horticulturist’s  ken. 

The  antiquated  simplicity  claimed  for  Cypripedium  flowers  is 
not,  however,  very  apparent  to  the  casual  observer  ;  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  labellum  are  present  as  in  other  Orchids,  there  is  also 
the  column  compounded  of  stamens  and  pistil  in  the  usual  position, 
but  here  a  difference  is  noted  that  will  furnish  a  key  to  the  whole 
structure.  At  the  top  of  the  column  and  just  above  the  entrance 
to  the  lip  is  a  fleshy  plate  various  in  size  and  shape  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  anther  case  in  most  other  Orchids,  and  being 
theoretically  regarded  as  a  metamorphosed  or  functionless  stamen, 
it  takes  the  name  of  staminode.  Behind  this  are  two  anthers,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  column,  another  divergence  from  the  normal 
Orchid  structure  ;  then  below  the  staminode  is  a  stigmatic  plate 
projecting  from  the  front  of  the  column.  The  shape  of  the 
labellum  is  also  exceptional,  and  not  only  gives  the  plant  its 
botanical  name,  but  also  its  popular  and  very  widely  accepted  one 
of  “  Ladies’  Slippers,”  varied  in  North  America  by  the  title 
Mocassin  Flower,  both  referring  to  the  pouch  or  slipper-like  lip. 
Here,  again,  it  may  be  remarked,  the  assumed  simplicity  of  structure 
is  by  no  means  evident,  for  the  labellum  is  widely  different  from 
all  other  Orchids,  and  the  form  is  approached  by  very  few  flowers, 
the  Calceolaria  affording  perhaps  the  most  familiar  example  of  any 
similar  pouch-like  structure.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  how  an 
organ  such  as  the  Cypripedium  lip  could  be  developed  even  from 
the  strange  forms  which  prevail  in  the  Orchid  family  without  a 
very  long  series  of  changes.  It  is  so  artificial  in  appearance,  if 
that  term  is  admissible,  and  seems  to  be  so  exactly  adapted  for  its 
particular  purpose,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  to  represent  an 
earlier  and  simpler  form  of  structure.  If  we  may  indulge  in  such 
fancies,  the  most  probable  view  h,  that  starting  from  a  primitive 
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form,  the  Cypripedium  has  developed  in  an  altogether  different 
direction  from  other  Orchids,  hence  the  wide  divergence  in  characters 
now  observed,  which  is  sought  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extinction 
of  intermediate  forms. 

In  Orchids  we  naturally  look  for  special  adaptations  to  favour 
cross-fertilisation,  and  the  labellum  commonly  serves  as  the  chief 
means  by  which  wandering  insects  are  unconsciously  induced  to  assist. 
In  the  Cypripediums  the  labellum  serves  an  important  purpose  in  that 
direction,  not  so  much,  however,  by  attracting  as  by  constituting  a 
kind  of  trap,  permitting  only  one  means  of  escape — namely,  at  the 
back  by  the  side  of  the  column,  compelling  the  intruder  to  carry 
with  it  the  pollen-mass,  which  is  probably  conveyed  to  another  flower, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  escape  again  the  first  pollinia  would  be 
jnlaced  on  the  stigma  before  the  next  was  reached.  As  an  attraciion 


FIG.  6. — CYPRIPEDIUM  FARRIEANUM. 


the  upper  or  dorsal  sepal,  usually  so  much  larger  and  more  showy 
Ihan  the  other  portion  of  the  flower,  really  takes  upon  itself  the 
duties  of  the  normal  Orchid  labellum,  and  it  performs  its  task  well. 
The  brightest  colouring  is  concentrated  there,  and  it  is  moreover 
frequently  arranged  in  bold  bars  or  lines  of  dots  tending  in  the 
direction  of  the  lip,  probably  acting  as  guides  to  the  insect 
visitors. 

Self -fertilisation  is  rare  amongst  the  Cypripediums,  but  it  is  a 
rather  remarkable  fact  that  with  all  these  adaptations  to  favour 
cross-fertilisation  travellers  tell  us  seed  pods  are  comparatively 
scarce  on  plants  in  a  wild  state,  and  importers  seldom  receive 
specimens  bearing  seed.  It  is  even  thought  that  some  species  are 
gradually  approaching  extinction  from  this  cause,  as  their  increase 
by  growth  is  slow,  and  in  any  case  this  must  keep  the  species  within 
restricted  areas.  In  one  very  remarkable  case,  that  of  C.  Schlimi, 
self-fertilisation  is  a  common  occurrence,  and  the  ill  effects  of  this 
are  apparent  in  the  weakness  of  imported  plants,  and  in  home- 
raised  seedlings  not  derived  from  a  cross  with  a  stronger  species. 
Here  we  have  a  tendency  to  extinction  from  a  directly  opposite 
cause  from  that  just  assigned— namely,  the  limited  production  of 
seeds,  as  C.  Schlimi  is  endangered  by  its  own  fertility.  It  would 
seem  therefore  that  these  Orchids  are  not  the  most  favoured  by 
Nature  in  the  race  for  life  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  under  cultivation 
they  are  readily  increased  by  seed,  crosses  are  obtained  with 
ease,  and  the  number  of  hybrids  already  raised  and  recognised  as 
distinct  are  far  more  numerous  than  all  the  known  species. 

The  leaves  of  some  of  the  “  Ladies’  Slippers  ”  are  very  interest¬ 
ing  and  beautiful.  In  such  species  as  C.  Lawrencianum  and 
C.  Hooker®  there  is  an  exquisite  marbling  or  variegation  of  light 
and  dark  green,  some  being  tessellated  in  a  most  artistic  manner. 
In  others  of  the  C.  concolor  type  with  thick  leathery  leaves  the 
surface  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  transparent  crystalline  glaze, 
through  which  the  markings  have  a  beautiful  effect.  Of  course, 
none  of  the  Cypripediums  can  be  said  to  rival  their  charming 
relatives,  the  Ancectochili  or  Goodyeras,  in  beauty  of  foliage,  yet 
they  rank  next  to  them  in  these  attractions. 

In  growth  and  habit  the  members  of  this  genus  fall  into  two 
very  distinct  groups.  First,  those  with  short  stems,  the  leaves 
arranged  in  a  two-ranked  manner,  with  no  pseudo-bulbs  or  tubers, 
but  simply  the  ordinary  fleshy  roots,  these  comprising  all  the 
tropical  species  cultivated  under  glass.  Secondly,  those  with 
iaJler  herbaceous  stems  and  tuberous  roots,  including  the  natives  of 


North  America  and  Europe,  hardy  in  this  country.  Necessarily, 
these  require  very  different  cultural  treatment,  and  the  plants 
possess  very  different  garden  value  ;  but  though  the  heat-loving 
species  with  their  varieties  and  hybrids  are  so  much  more 
numerous  and  highly  prized  by  amateurs  some  of  the  hardy  species, 
especially  C.  spectabile,  when  in  suitable  situations  out  of  doors, 
thriving  and  flowering  freely,  are  no  means  rivals  in  floral  beauty. 

The  usefulness  of  many  Cypripediums  has  been  amply  proved 
by  cultivators,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
as  by  their  duration,  which  is  remarkable  in  some  like  C.  insigne. 
Flowers  of  this  species  cut  and  placed  in  water  will  last  for  three 
weeks  or  more  in  a  warm  room,  while  on  the  other  plants  they  last 
even  longer.  Some  also  are  almost  constantly  in  flower,  C.  Sedeni 
being  a  notable  instance  of  this,  for  strong  plants  are  rarely  without 


flowers  at  any  time  of  year.  The  peculiar  and  sober  tints  prevail¬ 
ing  in  the  Cypripedium,  together  with  the  strange  form  of  the 
flowers,  render  them  rather  unfit  for  arranging  with  other  flowers, 
but  alone,  or  with  suitable  foliage,  they  have  a  good  effect.  The 
colours  also  present  a  series  of  quiet  harmonies  in  shades  of  brown, 
green,  and  purplish  crimson,  the  tints  becoming  much  brighter, 
with  a  preponderance  of  rose,  in  C.  spectabile,  amongst  the  hardy 
species,  and  in  the  South  American  or  Selenipedium  group,  with  its 
hybrids,  such  C.  Sedeni. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS  AT  HOME. 

From  tropical  humid  Borneo  to  the  colder  drier  regions  of  the 
northern  United  States  and  of  Europe,  representatives  of  the 
Cypripedium  family  are  found  scattered  here  and  there,  not  in 
great  quantities  anywhere,  and  some  of  them  strangely  local  in  their 
distribution.  But  their  chief  home  is  in  eastern  tropical  Asia,  compris- 
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ingthe  Philippine  Islands,  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  Peninsula, 
up  to  Burma  and  Nepal  in  one  direction,  and  Hong  Kong  in  another 
on  the  Asiatic  Continent.  All  from  this  region,  except  a  few  of 
the  more  northern,  require  under  cultivation  a  high  temperature 
and  a  constant  supply  of  moisture  both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at 
the  roots ;  in  fact  they  have  no  season  of  rest  as  compared  with 
other  Orchids,  because  having  no  pseudo-bulbs  a  ripening  period 
is  not  required,  and  attempts  at  treating  them  in  this  way  have 
often  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  plants. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  this  paper  to  refer  to  all  the  species 
from  the  Old  World  tropics,  but  a  few  of  them  merit  a  passing  note. 
Two  from  Borneo  are  of  especial  importance,  the  first,  C.  Stonei 
platytfenium.  for  its  beauty,  rarity,  and  consequently"  high  value  ; 
the  second,  C.  Lawrencianum,  for  its  bold  characters,  good  con¬ 
stitution,  and  genuine  usefulness.  The  first  was  imported  from 
Sarawak  in  18G3  with  'plants  of  the  ordinary  C.  Stonei,  and  from 
that  one  specimen  all  the  examples  now  to  be  found  in  Orchid 
collections  have  been  derived.  It  has  never  been  introduced  since, 
and  of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  plant  thus  accidentally  obtained 
was  a  solitary  seedling  variation,  in  which  the  petals  had  become 
greatly"  enlarged.  The  other,  C.  Lawrencianum,  was  found  by  Mr. 
P.  AY.  Burbidge  in  1878  in  North  Borneo,  so  that  it  has  barely  had 
ten  years  in  England,  yet  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
owing  to  the  handsome  appearance  of  the  flowers,  which  is  largely 
due  to  the  broad  rounded  and  boldly  striped  dorsal  sepal. 

Another  pair  of  species  from  the  Old  World  are  beautiful,  and 
both  are  interesting  for  a  similar  circumstance — namely,  they  have 
only  been  once  found  in  a  wild  state,  their  habitat  is  unknown,  and 
all  the  cultivated  plants  have  been  derived  from  these  original 
introductions.  C.  Fairrieanum  (fig.  6),  one  of  these,  has  hand¬ 
somely  marked  flowers,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  veined  and  reticulated 
with  purple  on  a  light  ground,  but  as  it  is  of  somewhat  weakly 
habit  it  is  much  scarcer  than  the  other,  C.  superbiens  (C.  Yeitchi) 
(fig.  7),  though  both  have  been  in  this  country  about  the  same 
length  of  time — namely,  thirty  years.  0  superbiens  has  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  elegant  flower,  the  dorsal  sepal  streaked  with  green,  the 
petals  having  numerous  dark  spots.  Both  these  plants  have  been 
repeatedly  searched  for  in  vain,  and  possibly  they  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  those,  which  in  a  wild  state  are  becoming  extinct. 

One  group  of  Asiatic  Cypripediums  supplies  several  very  interest¬ 
ing  species  or  variations  — namely,  that  comprising  C.  concolor, 
C.  Godefroyae,  C.  bellatulum  (fig.  8),  and  C.  niveum,  which  furnish 
a  chain  of  gradations,  of  which  the  first  and  last-named  are  the  two 
extremes,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  common  origin.  Somewhat 
curiously,  too,  in  distribution  C.  concolor  is  the  most  northern  and 
C.  niveum  the  most  southern  on  the  Malay  peninsula,  C.  Godefroyae 
being  found  at  an  intermediate  situation,  and  C.  bellatulum  is 
probably  from  a  similar  locality,  though  its  introducers  have  not 
recorded  its  habitat.  From  the  yellow  C.  concolor  to  the  white 
C.  niveum  numberless  gradations  have  been  introduced,  some  with  a 
yellow  ground  colour,  others  with  a  pure  white  base,  the  spots  and 
blotches  differing  as  much  in  size,  number,  and  depth  of  colour. 
C.  bellatulum  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  intermediate 
forms,  but  the  whole  series  presents  an  interesting  study,  quite 
apart  from  the  horticultural  value  of  the  plants. 

In  the  majority  of  the  Old  World  Cypripediums  the  petals  are 
but  little  larger  than  the  sepals,  or  at  least  not  exceeding  3  or 
4  inches,  but  in  C.  Parishi,  C.  philippinense,  and  a  recent  intro¬ 
duction,  C.  Sanderianum,  there  is  a  remarkable  elongation  of  the 
petals,  which  become  in  the  last-named  as  much  as  2  feet  in  length, 
narrow,  ribbon-like,  and  approaching  closely  to  the  form  of  those 
in  a  geographically  widely  separated  group,  the  Selenipedium 
species  of  South  America.  It  is  for  this  reason  they  are  men¬ 
tioned  here  as  constituting  a  kind  of  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  species  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  The  Seleni¬ 
pedium  group,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  authorities 
as  a  distinct  genus,  is  mainly  confined  to  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  South  America,  from  Guiana  to  Costa  Rica, 
and  thence  southwards  through  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru. 
They  are  distinguished  from  the  Old  World  Cypripediums  by 
the  ovaries  being  three-celled,  bearing  the  seeds  at  the  centre 
instead  of  on  the  walls  of  the  one-celled  ovary,  as  in  the  true 
Cypripediums.  The  best  known  of  these  is  C.  caudatum,  which, 
like  C.  Sanderianum  just  mentioned,  has  long  narrow  petals,  which 
have  been  known  to  reach  the  length  of  30  inches,  frequently 
growing  after  the  expansion  of  the  flower  at  the  rate  of  2  inches  a 
day  until  their  full  length  has  been  reached.  This  peculiarity  was 
first  observed  by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  the  mother  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  and  something  of  a  similar  character  has  since  been  noted  in 
C.  caricinum,  one  of  the  same  section,  and  the  singular  Urope- 
dium  Lindeni.  The  last-named  has  been  considered  as  a  distinct 
genus,  but  is  now  ranked  as  an  abnormal  variety  of  C.  caudatum,  in 
which  the  lip,  instead  of  being  pouched  like  that  of  other  Cypri¬ 


pediums,  is  narrow  and  elongated  like  the  petals  of  the  assumed 
parent,  there  is  also  a  third  anther  on  the  column.  Altogether  it  is 
structurally  a  most  interesting  plant.  C.  Schlimi,  already  inci¬ 
dentally  noted,  is  another  of  the  same  group  with  C.  longifoliom 
and  C.  Lindleyanum. 

The  terrestrial  herbaceous  species  with  tuberous  roots  have 
their  principal  home  in  North  America,  but  some  are  found  in 
Japan,  while  in  our  own  country  and  several  parts  of  Europe  the 
pretty  little  C.  Calceolus,  described  by  the  older  writers  as  Calceolus- 
Marias,  is  a  representative  of  the  same  group,  though  it  is  now- 
becoming  very  scarce  in  England,  being  confined  to  a  few  districts 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  even  there  it  is  rarely  found, 
and  in  several  of  the  “  British  Floras  ”  it  is  recorded  as  nearly" 
extinct.  It  is  rather  more  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  and  as  it  extends  through  northern  Asia  it  may  bc- 


FIG.  8. — CYPHIPEDIUM  BELLATULUM, 


regarded  either  as  an  escape  from  the  North  American  flora 
or  as  representing  a  much  wider  distribution  of  the  terrestrial 
Cypripediums. 

The  actual  habitats  of  Cypripediums  vary  greatly.  Some- 
species  are  found  upon  trees,  others  on  limestone  rocks,  and  still 
others  (some  of  the  hardy  species)  in  or  near  swamps  ;  but  taking 
the  family  generally  none  is  fitted  for  the  block-system  of  culture: 
adopted  for  epiphytal  Orchids.  Good  peat  and  sphagnum  suit  the 
tropical  species  with  the  exception  of  a  few  that  require  a  little 
limestone,  while  the  terrestrial  species  prefer  a  light  compost  of' 
leaf  soil  and  loam,  with  lime  added  and  a  drier  situation  for 
C.  Calceolus. 

HYBRIDS. 

My  notes  have  been  extended  too  far  to  permit  much  being: 
said  about  the  hybrids,  interesting  as  theyqare.  Some  of  the  most 
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beautiful  and  valuable  members  of  the  family  have  been  produced 
by  artificial  cross-fertilisation,  and  many  curious  facts  have  been 
observed.  Crosses  have  been  readily  obtained  between  the  Old 
World  species,  also  between  the  Selenipedia,  but  it  has  been  found 
more  difficult  to  cross  species  of  these  two  groups,  and  though  seed 
has  been  secured  and  seedlings  raised,  none  has  yet  flowered  to 
prove  whether  a  genuine  cross  had  been  effected.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  hybrids  yet  raised  is  C.  Sedeni,  from  C. 
Schlimi  and  C.  longifolium,  which  has  become  a  garden  plant  of 
inestimable  value.  There  are  many  others  of  even  greater  beauty, 
which  must,  however,  long  continue  scarce,  because  they  are  of 
slow  increase.  It  would  take  too  long  to  deal  with  the  hybrids  in 
these  notes,  and  I  can  only  refer  those  who  wish  for  more  informa¬ 
tion  upon  the  matter,  as  well  as  upon  Cypripediums  generally,  to 
Messrs.  Yeitch’s  admirable  Monograph,  containing  a  record  of 
their  experiments  in  hybridising,  and  with  the  fullest  descrip¬ 
tive  historical  and  cultural  notes  on  the  genus  that  have  yet 
appeared. 

[In  the  present  series  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  the  follow¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  Cypripediums  have  been  published,  accompanied 
by  notes  on  the  species  and  hybrids  named  : — C.  albo-purpureum, 
p.  473,  vol.  vi.  ;  C.  barbatum  Warneri,  p.  115,  vol.  iv.  ;  C.  bella- 
tulum,  p.  443,  yol.  xvi.  ;  C.  Boissierianum,  p.  91,  vol.  xiv.  ; 
C.  Bullenianum,  p.  116,  vol.  vi.  ;  C.  callosum,  p.  7,  vol.  xiv.  ; 
C.  Cambridgeanum,  p.  377,  vol.  xiv.  ;  C.  Ernestianum,  p.  377, 
vol.  xiv.  ;  C.  Fairieanum,  p.  131,  vol.  xvi.  ;  C.  Godefroyae,  p.  579, 
vol.  xi.  ;  C.  grande  (list  of  hybrids),  p.  361,  vol.  viii.  ;  C.guttatum, 
p.  116,  vol.  vi.  ;  C.  hirsutissimum,  p.  293,  vol.  xiv.  ;  C.  Lawrenci- 
anum,  p.  442,  vol.  xxxvi.  (second  series)  ;  C.  leucorrhodum,  p.  129, 
vol.  xii.  ;  C.  Lowi,  p.  153,  vol.  vi.  ;  C.  Morganianum,  p.  233, 
vol.  xiv.  ;  C.  oenanthum  superbum,  p.  62,  vol.  xii.  ;  C.  orphanum, 
p.  135,  vol.  xv.  ;  C.  proestans,  p.  179,  vol.  xv. ;  C.  punctatum 
violaceum,  p.  116,  vol.  vi.  ;  C.  purpuratum,  p.  116,  vol.  vi.  ; 
C.  spectabile,  p.  31,  vol.  vii.  ;  C.  Spicerianum,  p.  116,  vol.  vi.  ;  and 
C.  superbiens,  p.  247,  vol.  ix.] 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  WATERING. 

[  A  p  iper  by  Mr.  L.  T  ivigge,  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wahefleld  Paxton  S  rciety.] 

Watering  plants  is.  one  of  the  most  important  operations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  horticulture.  In  order  to  make  the  subject  as  practical 
as  I  can,  and  if  possible  to  draw  up  a  few  rules  on  watering,  I  propose 
to  take  the  first  six  months  of  the  year,  from  January  to  June,  as  these 
are  the  chief  growing  months.  The  remaining  months  may  be  said  to 
be  the  period  of  storing  up  food,  the  ripening  process  going  on  at  the 
same  time. 

January. — This  is  a  month  when  we  may  say  that  all  outside 
watering  is  better  let  alone,  but  the  greatest  care  is  required  in  all 
inside  operations.  Supposing  the  collection  of  plants  to  be  mixed, 
greater  care  is  necessary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for 
watering  a  mixed  collection.  I  must,  therefore,  speak  as  to  the  plants 
individually.  First  take  what  are  termed  hardwooded  plants,  such  as 
Azaleas,  Heaths,  and  Camellias.  These  require  special  care,  as  they 
generally  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  some  years,  and  should  the  soil 
become  dry  from  insufficient  water,  or  sour  from  excessive  watering, 
disastrous  results  must  follow.  There  are  several  methods  of  testing 
plants  ;  some  rap  the  pots  with  the  knuckles,  others  lift  the  plant.  I 
well  remember  being  under  a  large  grower  of  Heaths  and  Azaleas,  and 
have  known  it  take  two  hours  to  water  one  house  of  specimen  plants, 
and  though  very  tedious  work,  the  results  were  most  satisfactory.  There 
were  thousands  of  plants  from  cuttings  to  specimens,  and  it  rarely 
happened  that  any  plant  was  sickly  or  unhealthy,  and  he  told  me  that 
the  great  secret  was  in  watering.  Give  a  good  soaking,  surface  watering 
is  very  injurious.  Should  the  soil  become  hard  and  dry  the  only  way  is 
to  immerse  the  pots.  I  remember  an  amateur  Camellia  grower  having 
become  disgusted  with  a  house  of  Camellias,  which  always  lost  their 
buds.  Being  advised  to  water  them  well,  he  did  so,  but  with  no  better 
result,  and  he  ultimately  sold  them  at  a  sacrifice.  When  turned  out 
of  the  pots  the  soil  bad  become  hard  and  dry,  the  surface  watering 
never  having  penetrated  it.  The  plants  were  taken  and  plunged  into 
a  pond  of  water,  and  at  the  present  time  are  flowering.  This  rule 
applies  to  all  plants  that  require  firm  potting. 

To  all  softwooded  plants  during  this  month  give  as  little  as 
possible,  and  give  it  to  the  roots,  not  to  the  foliage.  You  may  err  in 
giving  too  much,  but  an  observer  will  soon  detect  when  they  require  it. 

February.— This  month  presents  to  us  stronger  sun  and  more  light, 
rendering  outside  watering  sometimes  necessary,  but  this  will  in  the 
main  apply  to  plants  in  frames.  I  would  lay  down  as  a  rule  never 
water  after  twelve  o’clock  ;  it  is  better  to  let  the  plants  remain  dry,  as 
this  is  the  month  when  frosts  after  damp  do  th?  most  injury.  If  at  any 
time  plants  become  frozen  cold  water  should  be  apDlied,  keeping  them 
in  the  dark  during  the  process.  Inside  watering  requires  much  the 
same  attention  as  last  month,  except  syringing,  which  must  depend  upon 
the  atmosphere,  and  dull  or  bright  weather.  Never  syringe  after 
2  p.m.  during  this  month. 

March. — This  month  usually  brings  bright  sunshine  aDd  dry 
winds,  with  greatly  increased  responsibility.  Outside  watering  now 


becomes  general,  especially  in  the  planting  of  trees,  and  shrubs.  I  would 
here  remark  that  the  most  important  work  is  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ground.  If  properly  worked  very  little  watering  will  suffice.  In  all  cases 
see  that  the  subsoil  has  been  well  moistened,  as  moisture  rising  up 
always  starts  root  action  sooner  than  surface  watering.  Trees  and 
shrubs  will  start  sooner  if  allowed  to  search  for  moisture  from  their 
surroundings,  but  frequent  syringing  of  the  foliage  is  indispensable  for 
newly  planted  trees,  and  will  do  far  more  to  help  the  growth  than 
deluging  the  roots  with  water  before  they  started  to  take  to  their  fresh 
quarters.  The  old  plan  is  to  plant  and  then  water,  but  from  very  close 
observation  I  am  prepared  to  reverse  the  practice,  water  first  and  plant 
afterwards. 

Inside  watering  now  also  requires  great  care.  In  well-arrange  1 
houses  most  of  the  plants  will  have  been  newly  potted,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  attention  is  necessary.  The  great  secret  is  to  have  the 
compost  of  such  a  texture  and  moist  condition  thac  it  is  not  necessary 
to  water  immediately  after  potting.  Every  plant  when  potted  receives 
some  check,  and  water  should  be  withheld  for  a  few  days  until  root 
action  has  commenced,  except  that  the  atmosphere  should  be  rendered 
genial  with  frequent  syringings.  Those  who  have  not  tried  this  plan 
may  be  sceptical  as  to  the  results,  but  it  is  a  plan  generally  practised  in 
the  trade.  Try  it  with  Pelargoniums  ;  water  half  of  them,  and  sprinkle 
the  foliage  of  the  others  for  a  week,  and  I  venture  to  say  those  not 
watered  will  have  made  fresh  roots,  the  others  not  having  one.  As 
soon  as  they  commence  growing  water  may  be  given,  and  increased  as 
roots  and  foliage  develope.  One  of  the  most  important  points  in  con¬ 
nection  with  inside  watering  is  to  have  the  water  the  same  tempera¬ 
ture  as  the  house.  Those  who  understand  plant  growing  would  as  soon 
think  of  building  a  house  without  a  chimney  as  building  a  greenhouse 
without  a  water  supply.  Never  use  water  direct  from  a  pump,  or  that 
below  the  temperature  of  the  house. 

April  and  May. — The  work  for  these  months  is  much  the  same  as 
last  month,  both  as  to  inside  and  outside  watering,  remembering  the 
increased  sunlight  and  length  of  days.  I  might  say  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  water  after  four  o’clock,  even  in  May,  as  we  may  expect  keen  frost 
any  night.  As  this  is  the  month  when  amateurs  generally  commence  to 
decorate  their  windows  and  rooms,  with  plants,  I  propose  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject.  Care  should  be  taken  in  removing  plants  from 
a  humid  atmosphere  to  dry  rooms,  and  the  grower  is  often  blamed  for 
other  people’s  mistaken  kindness.  Persons  who  love  plants  in  rooms 
very  often  kill  them  with  kindness.  I  have  frequently  met  with 
persons  who  make  it  a  practice  to  water  their  plants  every  morning. 
These  remarks  will  especially  apply  to  lovers  of  Ferns.  They  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  of  our  decorative  plants  for  house  work,  and 
require  the  least  attention,  especially  when  in  cases.  The  best  rule  I 
can  give  you  for  all  plants  grown  in  rooms  is  to  immerse  them  in  water 
ten  minutes  every  week.  I  have  kept  plants  in  rooms  and  for  deco¬ 
ration  in  furniture  show  rooms  twelve  months  by  this  process  with 
satisfactory  results. 

June. — Watering  this  month  is  most  important  inside  and  outside. 
Notwithstanding  that  we  have  hot  and  dry  days  and  warm  nights, 
watering  still  requires  care.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  so  far  as  practical 
watering  is  concerned,  hose  pipe3  do  far  more  harm  than  good. 
They  are  useful  for  washing  shrubs  and  flags,  but  are  injurious  to  plants. 
The  best  way  is  to  run  the  water  into  tubs  and  water  from  cans.  Hants 
watered  from  a  pump  spout  or  hose  pipe  will  frequently  turn  yellow. 

This  is  the  month  when  thousands  of  plants  have  to  be  transferred 
from  pots  and  cutting  pans  and  beds  to  the  open  ground,  perhaps  in 
the  heat  of  a  summer  day,  and  it  is  far  better  to  have  the  plants  well 
watered  overnight,  the  roots  being  then  well  moistened  and  ready  for 
planting  in  the  morning,  than  to  give  water  just  before  planting. 

After  planting  any  of  the  Brassicas  go  over  the  ground  and  draw  the 
dry  soil  around  the  roots,  you  need  water  no  more.  When  once  roots 
have  started  they  will  search  for  moisture,  and  surface  watering  will  do 
more  harm  than  good,  only  causing  the  roots  to  come  to  the  surface  to 
be  scorched  by  the  sun.  In  planting  out  generally  this  is  the  month 
when  gardeners  have  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost.  The  least 
trouble  and  expense  is  to  well  prepare  beds  or  borders  by  taking  out  the 
top  soil,  water  the  subsoil,  replace  the  other  soil,  and  wait  a  few  hours, 
then  plant  and  surface  with  dry  soil ;  you  need  water  no  more,  the 
plants  will  stand  through  a  dry  season.  I  have  seen  beds  and  borders 
of  various  plants  give  greater  satisfaction  treated  in  this  way  than  those 
that  have  been  watered  every  day,  and  roots  of  plants  will  always  go 
down  for  moisture,  yet  many  continue  surface  watering. 


VIOLETS. 

No  plant  is  more  generally  appreciated  than  the  Violet,  and  great 
numbers  of  sorts  are  grown,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enumerate 
them,  rather  to  offer  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  their  success¬ 
ful  culture.  I  may,  however,  say,  that  in  my  opinion  Marie 
Louise  is  the  best  all-round  variety  to  grow,  though  all  are  beau¬ 
tiful  in  their  way,  and  perhaps  the  best  place  to  see  Violets  in 
variety  and  quantity  is  at  Belvoir  Castle,  Grantham.  When  I  was 
there  last  spring  Mr.  Ingram  assured  me  that  he  had  hunted  far 
and  wide  for  every  sort  of  Violet  in  cultivation,  and  I  should  think 
he  had  as  good  a  collection  as  need  be. 

The  way  to  grow  Violets  is  to  insert  cuttings  during  the  month 
of  April  in  sharp  light  soil  on  a  spent  hotbed,  where  Asp  : 
has  been  forced,  for  instance.  Here  they  will  soon  produce  roots, 
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nnd  should  then  be  planted  out,  not  in  a  shaded  border,  but  in  the 
full  sun,  on  land  that  has  been  thoroughly  •well  manured  and  dug  up 
and  laid  rough  during  the  winter.  After  sprouting,  it  is  essential 
ihat  the  plants  be  sprinkled  or  syringed  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  a  little  soot  given  while  the  foliage  is  damp  not  only  stimulates 
the  plant,  but  is  injurious  to  red  spider.  Using  the  hoe  to  keep 
the  soil  open  and  weeds  cut  down  is  all  the  attention  required  till 
they  produce  runners.  These  are  best  removed,  as  by  so  doing  the 
•energies  of  the  plant  are  concentrated  to  one  point — namely,  the 
crown.  Having  secured  plenty  of  plants  about  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  seek  a  frame  with  an  old  hotbed  under  it  in  which  a  crop 
of  Cucumbers  or  Melons  have  been  grown.  Here  will  be  found 
one  of  the  best  possible  places  wherein  to  plant  Violets  for  winter 
and  spring  flowering.  I  do  not  under-value  the  use  of  pits  properly 
heated  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes.  Would  that  every  gardener 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  them,  but  I  am  rather  directing  my  remarks 
to  places  where  these  do  not  exist,  but  where  Violets  are  expected 
and  appreciated  ;  and  where  are  they  not  ? 

Having  established  a  suitable  number  of  plants,  the  next  thing 
is  to  keep  them  well  watered  and  ventilated  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  after  which  both  water  and  ventilation  must  be  decreased, 
or  the  plants  will  damp  off  if  too  much  moisture  be  given,  and 
cold  winds  and  sharp  frosts  must  be  warded  off.  I  do  not  mean 
that  any  coddling  may  be  indulged  in  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
lights  should  be  removed  every  day  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  and 
especially  if  the  sun  shines. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  punnetful  once  or  twice  a  week  than  to  bunch 
up  a  quantity,  and  then  go  for  a  long  period  before  there  are  any 
more  to  gather.  I  say  punnet,  as  it  is  our  practice  to  send  them  to 
the  house  in  these,  as  the  bunching  and  arranging  affords  pleasant 
employment  to  those  for  whom  they  are  grown.  A  little  dry 
burnt  earth  serves  to  top-dress  with,  and  this  keeps  down  mildew 
as  well  as  anything  I  have  tried.  Of  course,  the  quantity  grown 
must  depend  on  the  size  of  the  garden  and  the  conveniences  at  hand. 
Here  we  grow  about  thirty  lights.  When  the  furnaces  are 
wanted  some  of  the  plants  are  carefully  lifted,  planted  in  ordinary 
cutting  boxes,  and  placed  over  the  pipes  in  one  of  the  vineries  near 
to  the  glass,  where  a  little  heat  is  turned  on  in  order  to  start  the 
Vines.  I  lifted  a  number  recently,  and  thought  the  hint  might  be 
useful  to  others. — G.  Mekritt. 


The  General  Committee  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  held  a  meeting  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Monday  last,  when  a  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  finally 
resigning  the  office  of  President.  A  sub-committee,  comprising  Mr. 
E.  C.  Jukes,  Mr.  B.Wynne,  and  Mr.  L.  Castle,  was  then  formed  to  consider 
and  suggest  the  course  to  be  adopted.  Other  business  included  the 
election  of  several  members,  bringing  up  the  total  to  643,  and  the 
Judges  for  the  November  show. 

-  The  Rosarian’s  Year  Book  fob  1889,  edited  by  the  Rev. 

H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  gives  as  its  frontispiece  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr. 
J«hn  Cranston,  with  interesting  and  instructive  chapters  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  :  “A  Symposium  of  Judging,”  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Mr.  G. 
Paul,  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Mr.  J.  Burrell,  and  the  Editor.  “  Roses  of 
Recent  Years,”  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone.  “  Roses  in  High  Altitudes,’’ 
by  Mr.  D.  Gilmour,  jun.  “Tea  Roses  in  East  Anglia,”  by  the  Rev.  F. 
Page-Roberts.  “  The  Rose  and  the  National  Society  in  1888,”  by  the 
Editor.  “Artificial  Manures  for  Roses,"  by  Mr.  E.  Tonks.  “Making  a 
Rose  Garden  in  Somersetshire,”  by  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Grey.  “  How  I 
Commenced  a  Rose  Garden,”  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  and  “  Rose  Weather  of 
1888,”  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  It  is  published  by  Bemrose  &  Sons,  23,  Old 
Bailey,  London. 

-  We  are  informed  that  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Roseleigh,  Woolton, 

Liverpool,  has  purchased  Downside,  Leatherhead,  and  that  Mr- 
William  Mease,  Wyncote,  Liverpool,  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Tate  to 
take  charge  of  the  gardens  at  Downside,  and  will  shortly  enter  upon  his 
duties.  During  the  seventeen  years  Mr.  Mease  has  had  the  charge  of 
the  gardens  at  Wyncote  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  thoroughly  good 
all-round  gardener,  and  has  won  a  foremost  position  amongst  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Mease  carries  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  the  vicinity  of  Liverpool. 


- On  Wednesday  last,  January  16th,  at  3  P.M.,  the  fiftieth 

Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevo¬ 
lent  Institution  was  held  at  Simpson’s,  101,  Strand,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Committee  and  the  accounts  of 
the  Institution  for  1888,  and  to  elect  officers  for  1889.  One  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  Herbert  J.  Adams,  Esq.,  took  the  chair ; 
amongst  those  present  being  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch, 
J.  Laing,  A.  F.  Barron,  G.  Wooagate,  H.  Cutbush,  W.  Richards,  J. 
Webber,  J.  Willard,  and  H.  Williams.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler, 
read  the  report  and  balance  sheet,  which  were  formally  adopted.  The 
following  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  year, 
namely,  Messrs.  C.  Lee,  T.  A.  Dickson,  W.  Richards,  W.  J.  Nutting, 
G.  Munro,  and  J.  Fraser,  and  after  some  other  business  had  been 
transacted  the  election  was  proceeded  with.  Fourteen  pensioners  were 
placed  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  following  five  without  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  election,  owing  to  their  having  been  sub¬ 
scribers  during  periods  ranging  from  seventeen  to  forty  years.  They 
were  Mr.  John  Allen  of  Compton  Bassett  ;  Mrs.  E.  R.  Amos  of 
Widmore,  Bromley  ;  Mr.  W.  Binder  of  Rugeley  ;  Mr.  J.  Harris  of 
Lichfield  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Mitchinson  of  Truro.  The  other  successful 
candidates  were — John  Slowe,  W.  Holah,  Helen  W.  Lessells,  Margaret 
Malcolm,  George  Read,  C.  Robinson,  Elizabeth  Kember,  Sarab  Naylor, 
and  Charlotte  Newell. 

-  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Veitch  Memorial,  held 

on  Wednesday  last,  it  was  agreed  to  offer  medals  at  the  following  exhibi¬ 
tions  during  the  year  18S9  : — the  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  three  ;  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  two  ;  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  two  ;  Northampton,  one ;  Chiswick,  one  ;  Tibshelf,  one. 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  was  elected  a  Trustee  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore,  deceased,  and  Mr.  Adolphus  H.  Kent  was  elected  Secretary. 

- Crosnes  du  Japon.— Before  condemning  this  new  vegetable 

(Stachys  tuberifera)  let  me  advise  those  who  grow  it  to  try  the  following 
simple  recipe.  Wash  the  tubers  well  and  then  boil  them  for  about 
five  minutes,  take  them  out  and  scallop  them  as  Salsify  is  done,  with 
white  sauce,  bread  crumbs,  and  salt  and  pepper,  and  then  brown  them 
before  the  fire  ;  they  then,  to  our  mind,  make  a  very  agreeable  entr4r, 
served  on  scallop  shells.  They  have  not  the  strong  flavour  of  Salsify  to 
which  many  object,  but  are  mild  and  agreeable. — D.,  Dial. 

-  Gardening  Appointment.  —  Mr.  Alex.  McLean  has  left 

Cross  Oak  Gardens,  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts,  and  is  now  gardener 
to  Major  Chearnley,  Salterbridge,  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford,  Ireland. 

-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Chrysanthemum 

Society  was  held  at  Brighton  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  R.  Miller  in  the 
chair.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  Mark  Longhurst-,  presented  the  report  and 
financial  statement,  which  showed  a  balance  of  £88  6s.  10 J.  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society.  The  last  exhibition  held  in  the  Royal  Pavilion 
was  a  decided  success,  and  was  appreciated  by  8000  persons.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Richardson  the  sum  of  £10  was  handed  to  the  Alexandra 
Hospital  for  Children.  The  dates  of  the  exhibition  fir  the  present  year 
were  fixed  for  the  12th  and  13th  November. 

-  Eucharises  at  Chilwell. — In  one  of  the  large  houses  at 

the  Chilwell  nurseries,  where  Stephanotis  and  Eucharis  are  extensively 
represented,  the  former  has  just  completed  its  season’s  work,  and 
upwards  of  200  pots  of  Eucharises  are  a  picture  of  health,  bearing  fine 
leathery  foliage  of  a  deep  green  colour.  These  plants  have  five  and  six 
remarkably  strong  spikes  each,  many  of  the  spikes  carrying  six  and 
seven  individual  flowers  of  rare  substance.  This  is  the  third  crop  this 
year  from  the  same  pots.  I  may  here  remark  the  pots  are  kept  con¬ 
tinually  plunged  in  tan  pits  or  beds,  from  which  they  are  not  remove  1 
except  to  be  sponged  or  for  renewal  of  tan.  The  plants  are  10  or  12  fei  t 
from  the  glass,  and  the  shade  produced  by  the  Stephanotis  seems  to  suit 
them  admirably.  The  beds  are  heated  by  hot-water  pipes  runnii  g 
through  them  ;  the  only  change  afforded  is  by  partially  witl  holding 
water  after  the  flowering  season. — J.  P. 

- Ancient  Society  of  York  Florists. — The  annual  meeting 

of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  G.  Cowper,  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  presided.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Lazenby,  rea  l  the 
report,  which  showed  that  the  past  year  had  been  a  prosperous  one. 
Their  membership  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  forty  members,  with 
an  increase  of  £10  in  subscriptions.  The  balance  at  the  bank  is  £124 
in  favour  of  the  Treasurer.  It  was  resolved  that  there  be  five  minor 
shows  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  that  the  sum  of  £40  be  awarded  to 
successful  exhibitors  at  these  shows.  The  usual  Chrysanthemum  Show 
was  also  decided  upon,  to  be  held  on  November  20th,  21st,  and  22nd 
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next,  anil  that  the  Committee  be  empowered  to  alter  these  arrange¬ 
ments  if  they  clashed  with  those  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society.  The  sum  of  £100  was  ordered  to  be  set  aside  as  prize  money 
for  this  Show.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  passed 
with  acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  terminated, 

-  The  January  number  of  “  The  Botanical  Magazine”  contains 

illustrations  of  the  following  plants  : — Brownea  macrophylla  (t.  7033), 
a  handsome  tree,  with  large  globular  heads  of  orange  scarlet  flowers. 
Olearia  insignis  (t.  7034),  one  of  the  New  Zealand  bushy  Composite, 
with  neat  flower  heads,  spreading  white  rosy  florets  and  yellow  disk 
florets,  the  leaves  elliptical  and  woolly  ;  it  is  rather  ornamental.  Rosa 
iccarnata  (t.  7033),  a  Rose  which  is  said  to  grow  wild  in  several  parts 
of  France,  and  which  was  known  in  English  gardens  248  years  ago,  but 
has  since  been  lost  sight  of  until  recently.  It  has  single  bright  rosy 
crimson  flowers,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  variety 
Baroness  Rothschild  is  nearly  related  to  it.  It  was  sent  from  the  Rev. 
Canon  Ellacombe’s  garden.  Streptocarpus  parviflora  (t.  7036)  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was  raised  from  seed  brought  to 
Kew  from  Grahamstown  by  Mr.  W.  Watson  in  1887.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  with  purple  tubes,  but  are  very  freely  produced,  and  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  useful  garden  plant. 

-  A  correspondent  writes  :  —  “  Mr.  W.  Bardney  read  a  paper 

“  Spring  Flowering  Bulbs  and  their  Culture,”  before  the 
members  of  the  Preston  and  Fulwood  Horticultural  Society,  at  the 
Castle  Hotel,  on  Saturday  evening,  the  5th  inst.  Alexander  Tullis,  Esq., 
the  President  of  the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  There  was  a  good 
attendance  of  members,  and  several  took  part  in  the  discussion  that 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Mr.  A.  Waters, gardener  to  J.  Eccles, 
Esq.,  Farington  House,  brought  to  the  meeting  a  large  well  flowered 
Cypripedium  insigne.  Mr.  J.  Atherton,  Hon.  Secretary,  had  examples 
of  Cape  bulbs,  and  Mr.  Troughton  a  sport  from  Palargonium  Vesuvius, 
slightly  stronger  in  growth,  brighter  in  colour,  with  a  very  decided 
white  eye,  and  said  to  be  equally  as  free  as  the  parent.  The  usual  votes 
of  thanks  to  those  who  had  contributed  to  the  interest  of  the  meeting, 
to  Mr.  Bardney  and  the  President,  brought  a  very  profitable  meeting  to 
a  close.  It  is  gratifying.to  note  the,  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  these 
monthly  meetings  at  Preston.  They  are  not  confined  solely  to  gar¬ 
deners,  as  several  gentlemen  attend  regularly,  give  papers,  and  take  an 
part  in  the  discussions.” 

-  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee,  Chiswick,  has,  with  the  object  of  encouraging 
original  research  and  observation,  again  very  kindly  offered  a  sum  of 
£10  10s.  to  be  distributed  in  prizes  on  horticultural  subjects,  as  defined 
below.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  the  ordinary  members  of  the 
Association  who  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year,  before 
March  1st.  A  first  prize  of  £2,  and  a  second  prize  of  30s.,  will  be 
awarded  in  each  class,  provided  the  essays  are  in  the  opinion  of  the 
adjudicators  worthy  of  the  prizes.  Members  may  send  in  essays  on  one 
or  more  of  the  subjects,  but  no  member  shall  take  more  than  one  prize. 
All  essays,  bearing  a  motto  or  ndm  deplume ,  must  be  delivered  to  Mr.  J. 
Barry,  Secretary,  1,  Annandaie  Road,  Chiswick,  W.,  not  later  than 
March  1st,  1889.  Where  a  competitor  contributes  more  than  one  e=say, 
the  same  nom  de  plume  to  be  used  for  each  essay.  The  adjudicators 
will,  in  accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  generous  donor  of  the 
prizes,  be  instructed  to  pay  due  consideration  in  making  their  awards  to 
neatness  of  handwriting,  correctness  of  spelling,  and  accuracy  of 
grammar,  as  well  as  to  the  information  contained  in  the  essays.  Should 
the  prizes  in  one  or  more  classes  not  be  awarded,  the  adjudicators  will 
be  empowered  to  award  extra  prizes  in  other  classes,  providing  the  essays 
are  deserving  of  the  awards.  Competent  judges  will  be  appointed 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  essays.  The  results  will  be  announced,  and  the 
prizes  distributed  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association,  at  the  close 
of  the  session.  Class  L — Arrangement  of  the  fruit  garden,  to  produce  a 
continuous  supply  of  fruit  without  the  aid  of  glass.  Class  2.— Best 
system  of  cropping  the  kitchen  garden,  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply 
of  vegetables,  where  no  forcing  is  practised.  Class  3— How  to  maintain 
a  gay  conservatory  throughout  the  year. 

-  Mr.  J.  Mallender  sends  the  following  Summary  op 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop, 
Notts,  for  December,  1888:— Mean  temperature  of  month,  39-5°! 
Maximum  on  the  5th,  57'4°  ;  minimum  on  the  18th,  18  9°.  Maximum 
in  the  sun  on  the  0th,  90’6°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  14th  15°. 
Mean  temperature  of  air  at  9  A.M.,  38'2°  ;  mean  temperature  of'  soil 
1  foot  deep,  40'5.  Nights  below  32p,  in  shade  eighteen,  on  grass  twenty. 


Total  duration  of  sunshine  in  month,  forty-three  hours,  or  19  per  cent, 
of  possible  duration.  We  had  eleven  sunless  days.  Rain,  total  fall, 
1'84  inch.  Maximum  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  on  the  27th, 
DIO  inch.  Rain  fell  on  thirteen  days.  Average  velocity  of  wind, 
9\5  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  four  days,  and  fell 
short  of  100  miles  on  five  days.  Approximate  averages  for  December  : — 
Mean  temperature,  37-2°.  Rainfall,  203  inches.  Sunshine  (seven 
years)  thirty-four  hours.  A  mild,  calm,  and,  except  for  one  very  web 
day,  a  dry  month,  with  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine  and  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  snow. 

-  The  same  correspondent  also  sends  this  summary  of  the  year 

1888  Very  cold,  very  dull,  and  rather  dry.  The  cold  was  more  remark¬ 
able  for  its  long  continuance  than  for  its  intensity  at  any  particular 
period  ;  thus  from  early  in  January  to  nearly  the  end  of  October  there 
were  remarkably  few  weeks  in  which  the  temperature  was  at  all  above- 
the  average.  The  deficiency  in  the  daytime  was  also  much  larger  than 
at  night.  January  was  a  dry  month  of  average  temperature,  but  during 
the  next  three  the  mean  was  nearly  4°  below  the  average.  In  March 
there  was  an  excess  of  rain,  but  in  the  other  two  a  slight  deficiency, 
while  both  March  and  April  were  the  dullest  since  the  record  began.. 
In  May  there  was  an  improvement,  and  though  the  nights  were  still 
cold  the  days  were  warm  and  bright,  but  the  rainfall  was  very  deficient.. 
The  next  three  months  were  very  cold  and  exceptionally  dull.  June 
and  July  were  the  dullest  on  record,  and  August  nearly  so.  July  was 
also  the  coldest  on  .record,  and  very  nearly  the  wettest.  June  was 
showery,  but  the  total  fall  was  small,  while  August  would  have  been 
very  dry  but  for  one  very  wet  day.  September  and  October  were  both 
cold,  but  dry,  fine,  and  calm,  though  in  the  first  there  was  a  good  deal' 
of  haze  and  mist,  which  reduced  the  recorded  sunshine.  The  first  few 
days  of  October  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  severe  frosts  and  snow¬ 
storm  ;  at  the  end  of  the  month  a  rise  of  temperature  occurred,  and  the 
rest  of  the  year  was  warm.  In  November  the  excess  was  large,  and  in- 
December  moderate  ;  the  former  was  the  wettest,  du  lest,  and  most 
windy  on  record,  while  the  latter  was  calm,  and  except  for  one  heavy 
fall  very  dry.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  (46'5)  is  D7  below 
the  average  The  amount  of  sunshine  is  less  than  in  any  year  since- 
observations  of  it  began  in  1881,  while  the  rainfall  is  about  2f  inches- 
below  the  average. 

-  The  Configuration  of  Trees. — Professor  Fernow,  of  the- 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  paper  discusses 
the  obscure  question  respecting  the  influences  under  which  a  tree- 
assumes  one  shape  rather  than  another.  The  mechanical  forces  which 
affect  trees  externally  are  mainly  gravity  and  wind.  The  physiological 
forces,  termed  by  Professor  Fernow  “  stimuli,”  work  accidentally  and 
occasionally  ;  they  are  set  in  motion  by  changes  in  the  intensity  or- 
direction  of  light,  variation  of  temperature,  instantaneous  shocks,  sudden- 
pressure,  &c.  The  capacity  to  react  to  the  stimuli  is  called  irritability,, 
and  the  various  parts  react  differently  to  the  same  stimulus  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  types  of  structure.  The  internal  capacity  of  part 
of  an  organ  to  react  to  external  influences  determines  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form  and  direction  of  growth.  Thus,  some  plants  tend  to- 
place  their  axis  towards  the  acting  force,  others  obliquely  or  trans¬ 
versely.  Changes  in  the  direction  of  the  various  parts  of  trees, 
aside  from  accidental  ones,  such  as  pressure,  contact,  moisture,  and’ 
heat,  are  mainly  produced  by  light  and  gravity.  The  effect  of  light 
upon  root-forming  matter  is  to  turn  it  away,  and  upon  shoot-forming 
matter  to  turn  it  towards  the  light.  Certain  plant  structures  adjust 
themselves  obliquely  across  the  direction  in  whieh  the  light  strikes  the- 
organ,  the  result  being  that  the  largest  surface  of  chlorophyll-bearing- 
cePs  are  exposed  to  the  light,  and  the  chemical  changes,  upon  which  the- 
growth  depends,  are  induced.  Certain  plants,  such  as  the  Mimosa,  have 
the  capacity  of  changing  the  position  of  the  leaves  when  the  intensity 
of  the  light  is  so  great  as  to  be  injurious.  The  direction  of  a  branch 
depends,  to  a  great  extent,  on  the  degree  of  illumination  of  its  parts  ;  a 
greater  illumination  on  one  side  increases  the  cell-growth  on  the  other, 
and  the  rapid  strengthening  of  the  shaded  side  results  in  a  curvature, 
and  a  new  direction  of  the  tip  of  the  branch  to  Yards  the  light.  The 
action  of  light  on  the  roots  is  exactly  the  reverse  ;  the  illuminated 
part  lengthens  more  rapidly,  carrying  the  growing  point  away  from  the- 
light.  On  the  whole,  Professor  Fernow  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
trees  in  which  the  foliage  is  dense  give  out  more  spreading  branches, 
while  those  in  which  it  is  less  dense  exhibit  a  more  erect  form  of 
branches. 

-  The  English  Apple  and  Fruit  Growers’  Company- 

Limited. — The  Statutory  First  General  Meeting  of  this  Company  took 
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J)lace  on  the  11th  inst.  at  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C., 
Mr.  C.  J.  Heald,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  presiding,  sup¬ 
ported  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  J.  Roberts,  Directors,  and  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  shareholders.  The  notice  convening  the  meeting  having 
been  read,  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  present  meeting  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  one,  as  required  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  regulating  limited 
liability  companies.  The  first  application  by  the  promoters  was  for  the 
■sum  of  £25,000  ;  of  this  amount  nearly  £4000  worth  of  shares  had 
been  applied  for  by  ninety-four  shareholders,  among  whom,  he  was 
liappy  to  state,  there  were  forty-four  practical  horticulturists — men  who 
know  what  can  be  done  with  the  soil.  For  lack  of  sufficient  capital 
the  Directors  had  to  give  up  the  contemplated  purchase  of  Speed  Gate 
Farm,  but  they  were  looking  about,  and  intended  to  take  some  100 
acres  or  so  of  suitable  land  as  near  London  as  possible,  having  the  same 
-on  lease  with  option  of  purchase.  They  had  three  or  four  available 
sites  under  consideration,  and  they  were  being  thoroughly  inspected. 
It  was  their  intention  to  erect  glass  houses,  and  grow  fruit  and  flowers 
and  other  subjects  that  will  yield  a  quick  return  and  command  re¬ 
munerative  prices.  On  every  hand  there  were  evidences  that  land 
•devoted  to  fruit  culture  could  be  made  to  pay  well  when  properly 
•managed,  and  the  Directors  were  sanguine  that  their  venture  would 
issue  in  equally  satisfactory  results.  The  conferences  recently  held  on 
the  interesting  matter  of  extended  fruit  culture  had  called  attention 
do  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  principle  laid  down  at  these 
■meetings  by  practical  fruit,  cultivators  they  were  seeking  to  apply  in 
■practice.  He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  very  short  time 
■they  would  have  secured  suitable  land  on  advantageous  terms,  and  be 
able  to  commence  planting  trees  and  erecting  glass  without  delay.  So 
far  the  Company  had  been  worked  on  the  most  economical  lines,  and 
that  end  would  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  all  their  transactions,  and 
the  Directors  would  not  accept  fees  until  a  dividend  had  been  declared. 
The  Board  greatly  regretted  the  resignation  of  their  colleague,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Barron,  who  had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  the 
’Company  and  laying  down  the  principles  upon  which  it  should  proceed, 
but  who  had  resigned  on  the  ground  that  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
give  the  necessary  time  as  a  Director,  though  he  still  took  a  warm 
•interest  in  its  success.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Heald  assured  the  share¬ 
holders  that  nothing  would  be  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Directors  to 
•give  the  shareholders  entire  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Company. 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  J.  Roberts  having  spoken,  also  expressing  them- 
•selves  most  sanguinely  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  Company,  it  was 
■moved  by  Mr.  J.  Willard,  Highgate,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  Kew — 
•'Ci  That  Messrs.  Heald,  Cheal,  and  Roberts  be  and  are  hereby  re-elected 
Directors  of  The  English  Apple  and  Fruit  Growing  Company,  Limited.” 
This  was  carried  unanimously,  the  Chairman  announcing  that  proxies 
'to  the  amount  of  nearly  500  votes  been  sent  in  by  forty  shareholders  in 
favour  of  the  re-election  of  the  Directors.  The  Chairman,  Messrs.  J. 
■Cheal  and  J.  Roberts,  briefly  acknowledged  the  vote.  A  hearty  vote  of 
■thanks  to  the  Directors  and  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding  at  that 
meeting  closed  the  proceedings,  which  were  thoroughly  unanimous 
throughout. 

VISITS  TO  AURICULA  GROWERS. 

I  HAVE  during  the  past  summer  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  those 
Auricula  growers  whose  names  are  as  household  words  amongst  the 
fraternity  which  delights  in  the  cultivation  of  that  exquisite  and  refined 
•florists’  flower— Mr.  Wm.  Bolton  of  Warrington,  Mr.  Ben  Simonite  of 
Sheffield,  and  Mr.  James  Douglas  of  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  and  a  few 
general  observations  on  their  plants  may  not  be  unacceptable.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  seen  Mr.  Horner,  but  it  was  too  much  out  of  the  way, 
.and  a  visit  I  had  planned  to  Miss  Woodhead  was  upset  by  some 
horribly  dense  foggy  weather,  which  made  moving  about  the  very 
reverse  of  pleasureable,  and  so  I  was  obliged  to  forego  it. 

As  I  noticed  last  year,  Mr.  W.  Bolton  (who  is  a  neighbour  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow)  had  moved  out  of  the  soapy  and  glassy  fumes  of 
Warrington  to  a  place  about  two  miles  off,  which  has  a  purer  atmosphere, 
though  even  I  fancy  some  of  us  who  knew  the  sweet  country  would 
think  he  was  not  so  well  off  after  all,  as  we  sometimes  listen  to  a  friend 
who  dwells  in  some  suburban  villa,  and  assures  us  it  is  quite  in  the 
■country  because  he  can  on  one  side  see  a  green  field  or  two,  while,  like 
Nelson,  he  turns  his  blind  eye  on  the  numerous  similar  villas  which 
cluster  round  him  ;  still  it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  Mersey  Street  or 
Latchford  Road,  where  he  has  been  previously  located,  and  he  is  pursu¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  the  Auricula  with  increased  vigour  and  success.  He 
has  not  gone  to  the  length  of  Mr.  Horner  and  discarded  all  named 
varieties  except  two  or  three,  for  he  keeps  a  very  fair  stock  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  He  has  been  successful  in  his  raising  of  seedlings,  and 
his  Samuel  Barlow  is  one  of  the  most  promising  of  modem  grey  edges. 
I  use  the  term  promising”  advisedly,  for  promise  does  not  always  in 
after  years  mean  fulfilment.  He  has  many  contrivances  for  carrying  on 
the  culture  of  what  I  believe  (although  he  grows  a  good  many  other 


things)  is  his  favourite  flower,  and  in  many  ways  these  northern  growers 
do  set  an  example  we  might  very  well  follow  in  the  south.  He  speaks 
very  highly,  as  everyone  does,  of  Heroine,  the  best  of  Mr.  Horner’s 
seedlings,  and  thinks  well  of  Sapphire,  but  I  did  not  find  that  he  was 
prepared  to  go  into  raptures  over  any  other  of  the  northern  claimants, 
who  are,  we  are  told,  to  displace  our  long  cherished  favourites.  We  see 
many  which  come  out  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  receive  a 
first  class  certificate,  and  the  fortunate  raiser  is  congratulated  ;  but  after 
a  year  or  two  we  hear  but  little  about  them,  they  have  not  proved  con¬ 
stant  and  have  deteriorated.  Still  there  is  a  great  fascination  in  the 
pursuit,  and  if  even  one  good  seedling  is  raised,  the  raiser  feels  well 
repaid  for  his  trouble,  like  the  angler  who  has  fished  all  day  and  caught 
nothing,  but  has  had  a  “  glorious  bite.” 

My  second  visit  was  paid  to  one  whose  name  is  valued  wherever  the 
Auricula  is  grown,  Mr.  Ben  Simonite  ;  and  no  one  has  ever  visited  him 
who  has  come  away  without  having  gained  some  knowledge  and  without 
admiring  the  straightforward  honesty  of  as  good  a  specimen  of  an 
English  working  man  as  can  be  found  in  a  day’s  march.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  written  of  his  admiration  of  his  growing  Auriculas  in  such  an 
atmosphere  as  Sheffield ;  but  I  confess  what  astonished  me  most, 
knowing  what  Sheffield  is,  was  his  growth  of  Dahlias.  Auriculas  are 
grown  under  glass,  and  consequently  can  be  in  some  degree  guarded 
from  the  “  smuts  ”  which  fall  so  plentifully  in  and  around  Sheffield  ; 
but  to  see  grand  blooms  of  Dahlias  on  plants  healthy  and  well  grown 
was  an  achievement  any  man  might  be  proud  of.  It  was  done  only  by 
incessant  care  and  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  plant  and  its 
requirements,  Washing,  constant  washing,  was  required,  and  I  need  not 
say  obtained.  But  it  is  about  Auriculas  I  went  to  see  him,  and  so 
about  them  I  must  write.  His  collection  is  a  good-sized  one  ;  he  has 
one  side  of  bis  house  filled  with  named  sorts,  and  the  other  with 
seedlings,  of  which  he  has  brought  out  several  ;  and  although  of  some 
one  must  say  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  their  youth, 
there  are  others,  such  as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  which  we  hope  may 
continue  constant  to  its  promise. 

In  talking  about  our  favourites  I  asked  him  a  question  which  has 
come  before  me  several  times  as  to  the  failure  in  constitution  of  kinds 
that  have  been  for  many  years  in  cultivation,  notably  George  Lightbody 
and  Lancashire  Hero.  Both  of  these  he  said  were  more  difficult  to  grow 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  were  certainly  not  so  good  in  constitution  as 
formerly.  I  have  asked  several  growers,  and  they  have  confirmed  this 
statement.  If  this  is  to  go  on,  and  these  kinds  are  lost  to  cultivation, 
or  become  like  rage’s  Champion  or  Booth’s  Freedom,  so  difficult  to  grow 
that  few  will  care  to  have  the  trouble,  what  is  there  to  replace  them? 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  new  seedlings  which  were  to  be  the  joy 
of  our  hearts.  I  ask,  Are  there  any  which  a  grower  would  be  satisfied 
with  instead  of  these  1  Certainly  there  is  none  as  yet  in  commerce. 

About  woolly  aphis,  too,  we  had  a  “  crack,”  and  here  he  showed  his 
good  common  sense,  in  which  a  few  of  us  were  deficient.  When  the  pest 
was  first  announced  we  were  seized  with  a  panic,  and  did  not  first  in¬ 
quire  whether  it  were  really  the  destructive  creature  that  it  was  said  to  be. 
How  differently  “  Ben  ”  acted  when  he  first  got  it  amongst  his  plants  1 
He  set  one  out  in  the  open,  did  not  repot  it,  but  allowed  it  to  have  full 
play.  After  some  weeks,  when  he  examined  it,  it  was  full  as  it  could 
hold  of  the  aphis.  He  then  took  it  out,  shook  off  all  the  earth,  washed 
their  roots  thoroughly,  and  then  examined  them  with  a  microscope,  and 
as  he  found  that  they  were  quite  uninjured  he  concluded  that  there  was 
no  harm  done,  he  concluded  that  the  aphis  was  harmless,  an  opinion 
which,  after  many  years,  most  of  us  have  arrived  at.  Of  course  we 
thought  such  an  insect  must  live  on  something,  and  we  concluded  that 
it  must  injure  the  roots. 

Another  point  which  we  discussed  was  the  difference  of  taste 
between  north  and  south,  and  here  we  were  quite  in  accord.  We  see 
constantly  reports  of  shows,  and  great  admiration  is. expressed  at  a  truss 
of  eleven,  twelve,  or  thirteen  pips,  and  our  opinion  was  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  such  a  truss  could  be  a  first-rate  one — i.e.,  consist  of  that 
number  of  perfect  pips.  They  must  crush  upon  one  another,  and  so 
destroy  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  Seven  was  the  number  the  older 
florists  gave  for  a  perfect  truss,  and  I  believe  they  were  right.  We 
have  seen  two  flowers  certificated  which  ought  never  to  have  been  so 
honoured,  and  altogether  our  conclusion  was  that  the  northern  taste 
was  the  correct  one,  and  that  the  more  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  south 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  real  advancement  of  the  Auricula.  Septem¬ 
ber  is  not  the  best  month  to  sec  Auriculas,  but  there  is  always  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  a  grower  on  looking  at  a  collection  at  any  stage,  and  the 
collection  here  was  in  capital  order,  some  sorts  of  course  being  more 
vigorous  than  others. 

"  My  third  visit  was  to  a  very  different  place.  In  the  former  cases  it 
was  the  growing  of  Auriculas  under  difficultie3,  in  the  collection  at 
Great  Gearies  it  was  growing  them  under  every  advantage — a  good 
garden,  a  fine  situation,  plenty  of  appliances,  and  in  Mr.  Douglas  a 
thoroughly  experienced  gardener  are  all  combined.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  Mr.  Douglas  began  his  collection,  and  I  am  not  a  little  proud  that 
it  was  from  my  small  assortment  the  commencement  of  it  was  formed, 
and  that  I  told  Mr.  Douglas  then  1  was  sure  he  would  very  soon 
outdistance  us  all,  and  now  I  suppose  that  he  has  the  most  extensive 
and  interesting  collection  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Horner’s,  but  as  he  has  discarded  all  the  named  varieties  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  his  collection,  although  1  have  no  doubt  deeply  in¬ 
teresting  to  himself,  is  somewhat  like  the  bunch  of  Grapes  was  to  the 
fox.  It  takes  a  long  while  to  get  up  a  stock  of  any  seedling  sufficient 
for  distribution,  so  that  although  he  has  been  raising  seedlings  for  many 
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years,  very  few  have  as  yet  found  their  way  into  the  collections  of  the 
o  itside  world.  Now,  Mr.  Douglas  has  not  only  a  large  number  of  seed¬ 
lings,  but  ha  also  grows  Alpines,  and  has  a  very  extensive  collection  of 
t  ie  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  Here,  too,  I  had  a  pleasant  chat  about 
mv  favourite  flower,  and  he,  too,  felt  the  difficulties  about  seedlings. 
Take  his  best,  Conservative.  It  is  without  doubt  a  very  beautiful  flower, 
but  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  plant  of  it  owing  to  its 
extreme  fecundity  in  the  matter  of  offsets,  as  Acme  (Read’s)  is  wont  to 
do.  Ajax  (Horner’s),  of  which  a  great  deal  was  thought  at  one  time,  has 
degenerated  and  is  coarse  ;  indeed,  the  more  one  thinks  over  it  the  more 
wonderful  it  seems  that  such  flowers  as  Geo.  Lightbody  and  Lancashire 
Hero  were  raised  without  any  artificial  aid,  while  all  scientific  hand  ing 
of  the  flower  has  failed  to  produce  anything  to  equal  these  varieties. 
As  old  Lacharme  used  to  say  about  Roses,  Nature  gets  up  too  early  in 
the  morning  for  them,  and  does  her  work  before  they  begin. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  under  the  care  of  so  experienced  a  gardener 
as  Mr.  Douglas  the  collection  of  Auriculas,  as  of  everything  else  I  saw  at 
Great  Gearies,  was  in  first-rate  order,  although  there  were  some  sorts 
which  did  not  show  so  vigorously  as  others,  which  will  be  always  the 
c  ise  where  a  collection  comprising  plants  of  different  constitutions  are 
grown.  The  fine  autumn,  especially  November,  may  have  somewhat 
siimulated  growth  since  my  visit,  but  we  do  not  want  to  see  that  now, 
.as  they  ought  to  be  resting.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  time 
f  >r  exhibition  comes  he  will  be  well  to  the  front.  His  collection  was 
then  of  course  in  frames  facing  the  north,  but  when  the  flowering  time 
comes  on  are  transferred  to  a  house  50  feet  long,  which  is  filled  with 
them,  and  must  be  to  the  lover  of  the  flower  a  pleasant  sight  indeed. 

Thus  ends  this  sketchy  record  of  my  three  visits,  which  afforded  me 
much  real  pleasure,  and  added  not  a  little  to  my  stock  of  information  : 
f  ir  although  I  have  grown  Auriculas  for  more  than  half  a  century 
1  am  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  indeed  so  many  have  been  the  changes  in 
t  he  mode  of  culture  that  one  has  to  unlearn  a  good  deal  of  what  we 
took  for  gospel  in  our  younger  days. — D.,  Deal. 


INSECT  EGGS  ON  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  page  34,  the  most  effectual  remedy  that  I 
have  tried  is  Calvert’s  carbolic  softsoap,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  as  it 
lakes  a  long  time  to  dissolve  in  cold  water.  I  have  been  much  troubled 
with  ihe  white  fly.  and  consider  it  the  worst  enemy  the  Tomato  grower 
has  to  contend  with.  Fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  is  of  little  use, 
having  no  effect  on  the  eegs.  Last  year  I  followed  it  up  for  a  fortnight, 
and  in  a  week  afterwards  the  fly  was  as  thick  as  ever.  I  then  applied 
the  dissolved  softsoap  several  times,  and  found  it  very  effective. 
Where  plants  are  large  or  planted  out  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
syringe  them  several  times  to  catch  all  the  pests,  but  in  the  case  of  your 
inquirer,  it  would  be  an  easy  matier  to  dip  the  plants  as  they  are  in 
3-inch  pots.  I  should  say  that  I  had  occasion  to  use  another  kind  of 
softsoap,  and  spoiled  nearly  a  house  of  Tomatoes  with  it,  teaching  me  to 
use  none  but  Calvert’s  in  future,  which  I  have  not  found  injure  the 
most  tender  foliage.  It  may  be  had  from  most  chemists,  and  instruc¬ 
tions  for  use  are  on  the  jars.  If  any  of  your  readers  can  testify  to  a 
better  remedy  they  will  confer  a  favour,  as  the  white  fly  is  becoming 
more  prevalent  in  many  places  every  year.  —  S.  T.  Weight,  Glewstun 
Court  Gardens. 


IVY. 

The  advice  tendered  by  “Kentish  Gardener”  to  trim  Ivy  on 
walls  may  be  suitable  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  and  in 
other  favoured  places,  but  not  in  the  eastern,  northern,  and  majority 
of  the  midland  counties.  Even  supposing  the  plants  would  refur¬ 
nish  themselves  with  foliage  I  do  not  consider  the  advice  of  the 
soundest  description.  I  cannot  perceive  any  object  in  divesting 
plants  of  the  whole  of  their  foliage  at  a  time  when  they  are  in  active 
growth.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  requires  hardships  of  the 
severest  character  before  strong-growing  Ivies  could  be  injured  in 
any  marked  degree,  even  by  such  a  course.  But  cutting  off  the 
foliage  is  not  all  that  is  required,  for  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  leaves  by  such  a  course — in  fact,  many  small  leaves  or 
portions  are  always  left,  and  these  in  turn  die  ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
fair  per-centage  of  these  to  remove  annually.  Hand-picking  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  a  stiff  brush  must  be  used,  and  can  be  with 
safety  during  March,  just  before  signs  of  growth  are  visible  ;  but 
this  could  not  well  be  done  in  August  without  injury  to  a  large 
number  of  the  growing  ends  of  shoots. 

Again,  I  object  to  trimming  in  August  on  the  ground  that  at 
that  period  of  the  year  everything  about  a  garden  is  in  the  best 
possible  condition,  or  should  he,  and  to  remove  the  healthy  luxuriant 
foliage  from  a  wall  or  building  covered  with  Ivy  would,  if  even  for 
a  very  short  time,  be  a  great  eyesore  to  the  majority  of  people.  In 
this  respect  there  is  no  parallel  between  trimming  in  March  and 
August.  Trimming  at  the  latter  date  is  principally  advocated  on 
two  grounds — first,  the  greater  length  of  time  the  plants  are 
furnished  with  green  healthy  foliage  ;  and  secondly,  that  by 
cutting  in  March  the  plants  present  a  straggling  untidy  appearance 
for  at  least  the  winter  six  months.  If  trimmed  in  March,  just 


before  growth  is  visible,  the  plants  are  refurnished  with  light  green 
foliage  by  the  close  of  April,  especially  if  warm,  genial,  and  showery 
weather  prevails.  If  the  plants  are  trimmed  in  August,  even  in 
favourable  spots,  they  would  not  be  well  furnished  in  much  less 
time,  if  any,  than  a  month.  Even  by  this  system  side  growths  will 
push  even  earlier  than  'would  be  the  case  by  cutting  during  March, 
and  thus  there  would  be  little  difference  in  this  respect  during  the 
summer.  These  certainly  are  removed  by  trimming  in  August, 
w'hile  if  done  in  March  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them  by  the  aid  of 
a  pair  of  pruning  shears  during  September.  To  have  walls  of  Ivy 
in  the  best  possible  condition  throughout  the  season,  without  shoots 
projecting  for  several  of  the  summer  months,  we  cut  off  all  shoots 
that  are  visible  about  the  beginning  of  July,  and  again  towards  the 
end  of  September.  Not  only  are  side  shoots  removed  then,  but  all 
leading  shoots  that  have  refused  to  cling  sufficiently  to  support 
themselves  through  the  winter. 

The  Irish  Ivy  is  no  doubt  the  best  for  furnishing  large  walls  or 
buildings,  and  clings  on  the  whole  well.  For  small  walls,  however, 
it  is  not  the  most  suitable.  When  Ivies  have  been  established  on 
walls  for  a  great  number  of  years  they  are  very  liable  to  be  brought 
down  by  heavy  falls  of  snow,  especially  if  the  snow  catches  the 
upper  portion  as  it  falls  from  the  roof  ;  in  fact,  the  time  comes 
when  the  growing  shoots  are  so  far  from  the  wall  that  it  is  easily 
loosened.  We  often  see  iron  rods  and  other  contrivances  adopted 
to  secure  it  again  in  position,  but  very  rarely  does  it  fasten  itseli 
again,  unless  it  can  be  allowed  to  travel  upwards.  The  best 
method  of  dealing  with  such  cases  is  to  cut  the  Ivy  back  to  where 
it  has  a  firm  grip  of  the  wall  or  building.  These  spaces  are  quickly 
refurnished.  The  best  of  all  plans  when  Ivy  gets  in  this  condition, 
or  trimming  has  been  neglected  for  a  series  of  years,  is  to  cut  the 
whole  close  off  at  the  base,  or  nearly  so.  Shoots  will  be  made  6  or 
7  feet  in  length  the  first  season — in  fact,  the  Irish  Ivy  would 
furnish  a  wall  thoroughly  in  three  years  15  to  20  feet  high,  which 
if  trimmed  annually  would  remain  in  good  condition  for  many 
years. 

The  most  rapid-growing  Ivy  of  all  is  Hedera  Rsegnieriana  ;  but 
unfortunately,  it  is  not  one  of  the  best  to  cling,  yet  with  a  little 
patience  it  can  be  induced  to  do  so.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly 
this  variety  will  cover  a  very  high  wall.  We  have  started  it  up 
two  trees,  but  as  yet  it  fails  to  cling.  It  is  a  grand  Ivy — a  giant 
in  appearance,  with  its  large  bold  foliage,  which  renders  it  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  amongst  plants  suitable  for  covering  large 
walls  or  buildings.  Many  of  its  leaves,  which  are  nearly  heart- 
shaped,  are  often  7  inches  in  length,  and  5  or  0  inches  wide.  It  is 
imposing  on  a  moderately  high  fence  where  it  can  be  allowed  to 
hang  over  the  other  side  in  a  natural  manner.  For  slopes  or  banks 
where  very  few  other  plants  will  grow  the  Irish  Ivy  forms  a  close 
carpet,  and  certainly  surpasses  the  one  last  considered  in  appearance. 

For  low  walls,  for  covering  vases,  stones  employed  in  rockeries, 
H.  csenwoodiana  is  decidedly  the  best.  It  is  a  good  grower,  climbs 
well,  and  its  small  but  closely  formed,  deeply  cut  and  beautifully 
marked  foliage,  renders  it  a  very  telling  object.  No  Ivy  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  gives  such  a  natural  appearance  when  planted  to 
form  a  groundwork  on  slopes  or  shady  places  where  hardy  Ferns 
are  planted.  It  enhances  the  appearance  of  Ferns  whether  they 
are  evergreen  or  deciduous.  This  is  not  all,  for  it  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  the  Ferns  so  thickly  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  lovely  than  one  of  the 
crested  Scolopendriums  rising  above  a  groundwork  of  this  Ivy,  or, 
if  we  take  one  of  the  Athyriums,  say  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina 
coronatum  or  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  corymbiferum,  the  effect  is 
no  less  beautiful.  There  are  many  positions  in  a  garden  in  which 
these  Ivies  could  be  more  generally  used. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  Ivies,  the  tree  form,  that  are 
worthy  of  more  general  cultivation.  Many  of  the  variegated  forms 
are  beautiful  in  shrubbery  borders,  especially  so  when  covered  with 
berries.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  town  gardens,  as  they 
bear  smoke  without  injury.  Even  standards  amongst  dwarf  shrubs- 
are  very  effective.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  Ivy  will  assume  the  tree 
form,  even  the  Irish  variety,  and  we  have  a  few  positions  in  which 
it  flowers  profusely  every  year  and  looks  well,  but  better  still  when 
loaded  with  rich  purple  or  nearly  black  berries.  H.  baccifera  lutea 
is  a  very  striking  Ivy  when  laden  with  its  yellow  berries.— 
A  City  Gardener. 


MAGNOLIA  CONSPICUA. 

It  is  just  100  years  since  the  Chinese  tree,  known  as  the 
Yulan,  was  introduced  to  England.  It  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  place 
amongst  the  older  introductions  from  that  interesting  country.  In 
large  gardens  around  the  metropolis  the  tree  is  fairly  well  known, 
but  it  is  not  so  frequently  seen  in  country  gardens  as  might  be 
expected  when  its  claims  are  duly  considered.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
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ornamental  early  spring  flowering  trees  in  eu’tivation,  and  a  good 
specimen  loaded  with  flowers  is  a  most  beautiful  object  at  a  time 
when  there  is  little  else  to  attract  out  of  doors.  In  April  last  year  a 


a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  May  8th,  and  from 
these  our  sketch  (fig.  9)  was  prepared. 

The  flowers  are  pure  white  and  fragrant,  with  six  to  nine  spreading 


Fig.  9.— MAGNOLIA  CONSPICUA, 


tree  in  Gunnersbury  House  gardens,  Acton,  flowered  extremely  well, 
as,  in  fact,  it  usually  does,  and  being  fully  30  feet  high,  it  had  a 
grand  appearance.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  subsequently  shown  at 


petals.  The  tree  is  compact  in  habit,  deciduous,  and  hardy  in  most 
southern  districts.  It  produces  seed  freely,  and  has  also  been  crossed 
with  other  species,  the  result  being  that  many  varieties  and  inter* 
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mediate  forms  are  cultivated,  differing  in.  the  size  of  the  flowers  and 
colouring. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

January  15th. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  for  1889  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  when  there  was  a  good  gathering  of  members  but  very 
Tew  exhibits.  In  the  latter  respect  it  was  in  fact  one  of  the  least 
interesting  meetings  the  Society  has  held  for  a  long  time,  the  season  and 
the  weather  no  doubt  being  responsible  to  some  extent  for  the 
■deficiency.  Before  the  Committees  commenced  their  duties  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  called  attention  to  some  alterations  which  the  Council  had  made 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  present  year,  the  principal  being  that  the 
votes  for  and  against  certificates  should  be  counted,  recorded,  and 
published  ;  the  other,  that  an  additional  recognition  should  be  provided 
for  plants  or  fruits  that  were  not  sufficiently  new  or  distinct  for  a  first- 
class  certificate  in  an  “  Award  of  Merit.”  Considerable  discussion  took 
•place  subsequently  respecting  the  last-named  honour,  but  the  majority 
were  in  its  favour,  and  no  doubt  many  cases  will  occur  when  it  will  be 
much  more  appropriate  than  a  certificate.  Votes  of  thanks  and 
cultural  commendations  will  continue  to  be  awarded  as  before,  while  for 
•objects  of  exceptional  merit  medals  may  be  adjudged.  The  Committees 
now  include  forty  members  each,  but  are  restricted  to  Fellows  of  the 
Society. 

Fruit  Committee. — Twenty-one  members  were  present,  including 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  J. 
Roberts,  W.  Bates,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Cliffe,  W.  Denning,  J.  Burnett,  T.  J.  Salt- 
marsh,  W.  Warren,  G.  T.  Miles,  S.  Ford,  G.  Bunyard,  C.  Ross,  G.Wythes, 
Harrison  Weir,  F.  J.  Lane,  J.  Willard,  F.  Moore,  P.  Crowley,  and  P.  Barr. 
Mr.  William  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Norwich,  exhibited  several 
bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson  Grape,  well  coloured  and  preserved  (vote  of 
thanks).  Mr.  Allan  wrote  that  he  considers  we  “  have  no  white  Grape 
■of  the  same  quality  that  will  keep  so  long  in  such  good  condition.  Black 
Hamburghs  ripened  in  the  same  house  were  beginning  to  shrivel  at  the 
■end  of  October  from  over-ripeness.  In  point  of  quality  it  comes  next 
to  the  Muscat.”  Mr.  J.  Davis,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H.  Arkwright, 
Bodenham,  Leominster,  sent  a  seedling  Apple  named  Bodenham,  a 
conical  fruit  with  a  deep  eye,  yellow  streaked  with  crimson.  It  was 
said  that  “  The  tree  is  of  large  size,  vigorous  growth,  and  erect  habit, 
•with  broad  leaves,  after  the  style  of  Warner’s  King,  and  a  good  bearer 
every  year.”  The  Committee  requested  further  information  respecting  the 
age  of  the  tree,  from  what  it  was  raised,  and  by  whom,  and  asked  to  see  it 
again  earlier  in  the  season.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirley  Vicarage,  Croy¬ 
don,  showed  good  fruits  of  Doyenn4  d’Alengon  Pear  from  a  tree  in  a  pot, 
for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 

Floral  Committee. — Twenty-eight  members  were  present,  in¬ 
cluding  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  C. 
Pilcher,  H.  Ballantine,  J.  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  O’Brien,  E.  Hill, 
R.  B.  Lowe,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  W.  H.  Williams,  J.  Douglas,  C.  Noble, 
R.  Dean,  W.  Holmes,  B.  Wynne,  L.  Castle,  H.  Herbst,  J.  Laing,  H. 
Cannell,  H.  Williams,  E.  Mawley,  G.  Nicholson,  D.  Ross,  G.  Paul,  T. 
Baines,  Shirley  Hibberd,  W.  C.  Leach,  and  J.  Walker. 

Mr.  Hill,  gardener  to  the  Rffiht  Hon.  Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park, 
Tring,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  Phalfenopsis  Rothscbildiana,  a 
hybrid  between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Aphrodite  ;  the  flowers  are  some¬ 
what  like  P.  amabilis,  but  a  little  more  spotted  in  the  lip,  the  sepals  and 
petals  white,  except  the  lower  halves  of  the  sepals,  which  have  numerous 
small  dots.  Messrs.  Seeger  &  Tropp,  Dulwich,  were  awarded  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  Cypripedium  Savageanum,a  hybrid  between  C.  Harrisianum 
and  C.  Spicerianum,  showing  a  combination  of  the  leading  characters  of 
both  parents.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  broad,  rounded,  rich  purplish  crimson, 
edged  white.  It  is  a  pretty  form  and  the  colour  is  very  pleasing.  Mr. 
Parker,  gardener  to  H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Fernside,  Bickley,  sent  a  plant 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum  rubro-maculatum,  a  distinct  variety,  the 
sepals  deeply  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  the  petals  white  and  serrated. 
A  large  flowered  variety  of  0.  crispum  named  bickleyense  was  also 
shown,  the  ground  colour  creamy  white,  the  spots  and  blotches  light 
brown.  Votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  for  both  these  varieties,  which 
are  decided  acquisitions,  especially  the  first  named. 

Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  sent  several  new  Primulas,  includ¬ 
ing  Her  Majesty,  white ;  Punctata  carminata  elegans,  deep  rose ; 
Princess  Mary,  blush  ;  and  Queen’s  Favourite,  pink,  all  having  large 
flowers  of  good  form.  Flowers  also  were  sent  of  a  double  yellow 
Bouvardia  named  flavescens  fl.  pi.,  quite  distinct  and  promising.  The 
Committee  wished  the  plant  to  be  shown,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
those  present  it  should  have  had  some  recognition.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell 
Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  a  portion  of  a  plant  of  Billbergia 
decora,  with  long  broad  white  spotted  leaves,  and  a  long  spike  of  greenish 
flowers,  and  large  rosy  bracts  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  J.  Knight,  The 
Oaks,  Epsom,  sent  plants  of  a  double  blush  variety  of  Primula  sinensis, 
named  Miss  Inez,  the  leaves  crinkled  round  the  margin. 

Mr.  A.  Newell,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Saunders,  Fairlawn,  Wimbledon 
Common,  brought  a  fine  healthy  plant  of  Eucharis  grandiflora,  bearing 
ten  spikes  of  four  to  five  flowers  each.  It  was  said  to  have  been  infested 
with  Eucharis  mite,  and  had  not  flowered  until  the  present  season  for 
three  years.  Mr.  Newell  sent  a  letter  describing  the  treatment  he  had 
found  successful  in  restoring  the  plant  to  health,  but  it  was  not  read  to 
the  meeting.  The  principal  points  were  that  the  plants  had  been  plunged 
for  sixty  hours  in  a  mixture  of  water  and  Gishurst  compound,  2  ozs.  of 


the  latter  to  three  gallons  of  the  former,  at  a  temperature  of  70°.  They 
were  then  removed  and  stood  on  a  bed  of  gravel  in  a  Cucumber  house 
for  three  weeks.  The  soil  was  top-dressed  with  rough  fibrous  loam,  and 
the  plants  plunged  in  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  over  hot-water 
pipes,  being  supplied  with  warm  water  and  syringed  freely.  The  result 
was  that  the  subsequent  growth  was  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  plant 
flowered  as  described. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Vanda  Ameiiana  (Lord  Rothschild).  —  A  neat  little  Orchid  with 
narrow  arching  channelled  leaves  and  a  spike  of  five  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  narrow,  blush  tinted,  the  lip  crimson  in  the  centre  fading  to 
a  lighter  margin.  This  gained  a  certificate  by  sixteen  votes  against 
three. 

Primula  sinensis  Swanley  Mauve  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — An  im¬ 
provement  on  the  blue  type  of  Primulas,  much  deeper  than  most 
varieties,  the  flowers  large  and  of  good  shape.  This  gained  a  certificate 
by  eleven  votes  to  eight. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  for  the  two  following  : — 

Primula  sinensis  Princess  Mary  (H.  Cannell  &  Sons). — A  pretty 
blush  tinted  single  variety  ;  the  flowers  large  and  well  formed. 

Primula  sinensis  Miss  Inez  (J.  Knight). — A  semi-double  blush 
variety,  the  award  being  made  for  the  strain. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS  AND  VENTILATION. 

Though  Mr.  W.  H.  Ward  may  be  sincere  in  his  belief  that  fresh  air 
is  quite  as  essential  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  plants  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  as  it  is  to  animals,  yet  without  running  the  danger  of  falling 
foul  of  the  “  Allisonian  ”  theory  of  “  fresh  air  and  brown  bread  ”  as  the 
fundamental  law  of  hygiene,  I  will  venture  to  point  out  where  I  take 
exception  to  the  coupling  of  plant  and  animal  life  together  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  a  theory  on  which  the  practice  of  ventilation  of 
plant  houses  is  supposed  to  be  founded. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Ward’s  argument,  he  has  evidently  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  respiratory  functions  of  plants  and  animals  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  widely  different  principles,  in  fact  on  almost  opposite  lines. 
For  instance,  a  healthy  plant  under  ordinary  conditions  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  which  it  decomposes  by  the  aid  of  solar 
light,  retaining  the  carbon,  and  exhaling  oxygen.  Animal  life,  on  the 
contrary,  inspires  oxygen  chiefly,  replacing  it  with  carbonic  acid.  Yet 
it  may"  be  argued  that  inasmuch  as  both  forms  of  life  draw  their 
requirements  from  the  pure  atmosphere  they  must  necessarily  have  an 
unlimited  supply  to  keep  them  in  good  health.  For  animal  life  such 
undoubtedly  is  the  case,  but  for  plant  life  I  have  a  notion  that  the 
traditional  “  chink  of  air  ”  theory  is  a  farce,  though  some  few  cultivators 
still  persuade  themselves  that  all  their  success  is  due  to  the  careful 
obsevance  of  this  rule. 

The  question  of  temperature  is,  I  consider,  the  pivot  on  which  the 
whole  theory  of  ventilation  turns.  This  Mr.  Ward  admits  by  his  note 
that  “experienced  and  thoughtful  cultivators  give  air  during  March 
and  the  following  five  or  six  months  to  prevent  the  internal  temperature 
of  their  houses  getting  too  hot  from  the  sun’s  rays,”  so  that  apparently 
he  does  not  give  air  except  in  winter  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
plants  with  a  thoretically  absolute  requirement  for  their  existence.  If 
this  is  the  object  I  consider  that  such  a  course  is  decidedly  unscientific 
in  its  application.  Granted  that  we  know  what  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  fresh  air  are,  and  also  what  particular  portions  of  it  the  plants 
require,  cannot  we  bring  this  knowledge  to  our  aid  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  subjects  under  control  in  a  more  healthy  condition  with 
less  difficulty  than  if  such  means  was  beyond  our  power  to  obtain? 
To  explain  my  meaning.  We  are  aware  that  respiration  is  performed 
by  plants  in  a  certain  way,  and  certain  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
are  required  more  than  others — carbonic  acid,  for  instance — so  that  if 
we  take  steps  to  afford  this  we  are  doing  something  for  the  plants’  good. 
The  usual  way  cultivators  who  are  cognisant  of  this  fact  generally  per¬ 
form  this  operation  is  to  introduce  fermenting  material,  or  pour  liquid 
manure  over  hot-water  pipes.  The  resulting  atmosphere,  obnoxious  as 
it  is  to  animal  life  of  any  description,  is  a  suitable  one  for  plant  life, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  requisite  amount  of  sun  light  is  afforded  to 
enable  the  plants  to  assimilate  the  food-laden  atmosphere  that  is  artifi¬ 
cially  raised  for  their  benefit.  This,  then,  is  the  gist  of  my  argument, 
that  winter  ventilation  of  plant  houses  is  both  unscientific  and  unneces¬ 
sary.  And  now,  as  to  a  few  cultural  details  of  winter  Cucumbers. 

Mr.  Ward  appears  to  be  under  the  impression  that  I  have  advocated 
a  day  and  night  temperature  of  60°  or  thereabouts  throughout  the  winter 
months.  This,  I  think,  is  due  to  his  not  having  carefully  read  my  notes, 
and  to  a  comma  being  placed  after  “  onwards  ”  instead  of  after 
“  November.”  The  idea  of  a  low  temperature  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season  is  identical  with  Mr.  Ward’s  practice  of  giving  air — viz.,  to 
promote  a  solid  growth.  This  I  am  well  aware  is  one  of  the  chief 
cultural  items  ;  but  what  to  my  mind  is  more  powerful  is  judicious 
cropping.  Let  the  plants  be  ever  so  well  cared  for  in  other  respects,  only 
permit  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  to  swell  off  on  the  youthful  vigour  of  the 
plants,  and  no  skilful  attention  afterwards  will  induce  a  satisfactory 
bearing  condition. 

In  reference  to  the  cause  of  mildew  your  correspondent  does  not  ex¬ 
plain  in  an  altogether  satisfactory  manner  how  he  arrives  at  or  on  what 
basis  he  forms  his  conclusions.  True,  I  may  have  quoted  him  in  a  way 
that  was  not  intended,  but  the  inference  I  drew  from  his  remarks  was,  I 
think,  the  only  one  open  to  an  ordinary  reader.  As  given,  the  advice 
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was  not  to  distribute  any  more  moisture  than  could  be  avoided  when 
little  firing  is  required  to  keep  up  a  minimum  temperature  of  65°  to  70°, 
otherwise  mildew  would  be  likely  to  attack  the  plants.  From  this  I 
should  infer  that  an  atmosphere  heavily  charged  with  vapour  at  the 
temperature  given  might  be  designated  “hot  and  moist.”  Yet  Mr. 
Ward  follows  this  up  immediately  with  the  contradictory  note  that 
“  excess  of  moisture  in  connection  with  a  low  temperature  productive  of 
mildew.”  What  he  considers  a  low,  or  even  a  hot,  temperature  would,  I 
think,  explain  this  point.  Another  phase  of  the  matter  is,  if  as  your 
correspondent  appears  to  believe  that  it  is  the  low  moist  atmospheric 
temperature  that  causes  the  disease  to  attack  the  plants,  wby  does  he 
condemn  as  a  new  and  misleading  doctrine  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
a  hot  atmosphere  if,  as  he  says  no  practical  man  would  entertain  so 
obviously  wrong  an  idea  of  a  hot  moist  atmosphere  being  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  mildew?  If  the  theory  on  the  origin  of  mildew  is 
correct,  how  does  he  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  generality  of 
plants  being  affected  with  that  disease  more  severely  during  a  hot  dry 
summer  than  is  the  case  in  a  cold  wet  one  ? — M.  Coombe. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY’S 


CONFERENCE. 

The  Conference  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Society’s 
Midwinter  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  on  January 
9th  and  10th  last,  proved  a  very  successful  gathering.  Over  200 
growers  and  amateurs  were  present,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  E.  Sanderson,  through  illness,  Mr.  Wm.  Holmes  was  elected  to  take 
the  chair,  and  he  performed  the  duties  with  impartiality  and  despatch. 
The  gallery  where  the  meeting  was  held  was  not  well  fitted  for  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  readers  of  the  papers  had  some  difficulty  in  making 
themselves  heard,  but  it  is  expected  that  on  some  future  occasion  a  similar 
gathering  will  be  held,  for  which  adequate  provision  will  be  made,  as  it 
is  evident  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  such  meetings.  The  paper 
by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  on  “  Manures  for  Chrysanthemums,”  and  that 
by  Mr.  C.  Gibson  on  “  Damping  in  Chrysanthemum  Blooms,”  which  we 
published  last  week,  were  read  first,  and  were  well  received  by  the 
audience.  As  they,  to  some  extent,  dealt  with  allied  subjects,  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  let  the  discussion  follow  the  two. 

Mr.  J.  Doughty,  in  offering  a  few  remarks,  said  that  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  found  ground  bones  preferable  to  bonemeal  as  a  manure 
for  Chrysanthemums.  The  soil  he  had  to  deal  with  was  heavy  and 
tenacious  near  the  surface.  The  ground  bones,  while  supplying  food  for 
the  plants,  assisted  in  keeping  the  soil  open.  He  had  observed,  in 
addition  to  the  two  forms  of  damping  mentioned  by  Mr.  Gibson,  a  third, 
which  apparently  resulted  from  scalding  by  exposure  to  bright  sun. 
Several  varieties  were  mentioned,  including  Bronze  Queen,  Edwin 
Molyneux,  Perle  Precieuse,  and  Gloriosum  which  were  thus  affected, 
but  after  covering  the  house  with  mats  during  bright  weather  the  injury 
was  checked. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Doughty,  Mr.  Molyneux  said  that  his  experiments 
pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  bonemeal  was  the  best,  but  he  employed 
more  lightening  material  in  the  soil  with  it.  Mr.  R.  Falconer  Jameson 
pointed  out  that  dissolved  bones  and  ground  bones  were  quite  distinct 
substances,  and  he  considered  that  plants  obtained  more  nutriment  from 
bones  reduced  to  powder  than  from  those  broken  in  large  pieces.  He 
also  asked  if  anyone  had  used  the  Thanatophore  for  fumigating  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  and  whether  cultivators  had  found  that  the  steam  injured 
the  blooms,  but  the  question  brought  no  response.  Mr.  E.  Beckett  said 
his  experience  was  entirely  in  favour  of  ground  bones,  though  he  had 
also  used  dissolved  bones. 

Mr.  Kipling  next  read  his  paper  on  “  Midwinter  Chrysanthemums,” 
which  appeared  in  this  J  ournal  last  week.  The  subject  was  treated  in 
a  practical  and  useful  manner,  but  did  not  evoke  any  discussion. 

Mr.  N.  Davis  followed  with  a  paper  on  “  Sports,”  which  is  appended 
to  this  notice,  and  the  subject  was  evidently  one  in  which  many  were 
interested.  At  its  conclusion  Mr.  G.  Gordon  said  he  should  not  attempt 
to  discuss  the  admirable  paper  Mr.  Davis  had  read,  but  he  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  the  important  position  sports  occupied  in  the  section 
devoted  to  incurved  Chrysanthemums.  In  the  select  list  in  the 
National  Society’s  catalogue  more  than  one-fourth  were  sports.  The 
importance  of  sports  was  still  farther  demonstrated  in  an  audit  of  the 
first  prize  flowers  staged  at  forty  of  the  principal  exhibitions  last  year. 
Of  the  seventy  varieties  included,  thirty-one  had  originated  as  sports, 
and  of  the  1308  flowers  639  were  sports  ;  while  of  the  twelve  varieties 
at  the  head  of  the  audit  seven  were  sports,  with  430  blooms  out  of  a 
total  of  750.  He  thought  more  attention  should  be  given  to  raising 
seedlings  of  incurved  varieties,  and  hoped  the  subject  would  receive 
consideration  at  a  future  conference.  Mr.  J.  Crute  and  Mr.  Piercy 
continued  the  discussion,  and  asked  several  questions,  which  were  an¬ 
swered  by  Mr.  Davis. 


Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  readers  of  the  papers,  and  the 
Chairman  brought  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPORTS. 

[This  paper  was  written  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Castle’s  “Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Annual  of  1889,”  and  read  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's- 

Conference,  January  9th. j 

No  plant,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  can  bear  comparison  with  the 
Chrysanthemum  for  its  proclivity  to  what  is  generally  termed  sporting. 
Anyone  studying  the  scientific  features  of  these  flowers  in  this  respect 
cannot  but  be  intensely  interested  in  tracing  the  origin  of  these 
so-called  sports.  The  word  sport  does  not  to  my  mind  seem  a  very 
appropriate  one  ;  the  nearest  definition  we  have  of  the  word  is  playful  or 
freakish,  and  hence  we  hear  sports  called  freaks  of  Nature.  Now  a 
freak  of  Nature  is  a  monstrosity,  something  abnormal,  or  a  distinct 
departure  from  Nature’s  laws,  as  for  instance  fasciation — fruit  or 
other  trees  flowering  out  of  their  natural  time,  foliage  becoming 
variegated,  &c.  Such  freaks  as  these  may  arise  from  disease  or  climatic 
influences,  whereas  Chrysanthemum  sports  are  developed  on  a  fixed 
principle,  probably  by  purely  chemical  means,  and  I  should  say 
admit  of  explanation.  However,  the  term  is  not  a  question  of  great 
moment. 

In  this  paper  I  will  glance  through  several  features  in  connection 
with  sports  in  order  to  show  that  Nature  works  with  man,  not  against 
him  by  any  eccentric  divergence,  except  on  rare  occasions,  as  before 
said,  of  unnatural  freaks  ;  and  that  these  changes  in  colour  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  take  place  in  such  a  systematic  order  as  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  scientific  man  to  find  out  by  experiments  the 
causes  that  are  at  work,  enabling  him  eventually  to  wrest  from  Nature 
its  secrets,  and  then,  so  to  speak,  place  at  his  disposal  the  knowledge 
how  to  produce  these  sports  at  will.  1  shall  show  that  sports  are 
divided  into  two  sections — the  simple  variation  on  the  original  ground 
colour,  and  the  complete  change  or  cross  from  one  section  to  the  other. 
I  shall  also  speak  of  the  natural  colours  of  flowers,  then  trace  the 
variation  from  the  primitive  colour  we  find  belonging  to  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum,  and  give  a  list  of  such  sports  known  more  generally  to 
Chrysanthemum  growers  of  the  present  day, 

In  the  first  place,  from  how  many  distinct  colours  do  we  suppose 
that  the  many  thousands  of  tints  seen  in  numberless  flowers  have 
originated?  That  all  flowers  have  originated  from  comparatively  few } 
I  think  no  one  will  question,  that  of  original  colours  there  must  have 
been  fewer  still.  If  anyone  was  to  ask  me  which  I  considered  the  most 
distinct  colours  in  flowers,  I  should  point  them  to  the  British  ensign? 
and  in  the  red,  white,  and  blue  there  displayed  I  think  we  have  the 
three  colours  from  which  all  others  are  derived.  Yellow  is  the  next 
important  colour,  but  whether  yellow  is,  or  was,  an  original  colour  of 
itself,  or  a  variation  from  the  white,  is  doubtful.  1  shall  at  all  events, 
I  think,  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  but  a  secondary  colour  in  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  Red  is  an  original  colour,  and  as  a  ground  folour  does  nob 
appear  in  these  flowers.  What  reds  we  do  find  are  simply  reflections- 
on  a  distinct  ground  colour.  A  true  red  must  be  a  self  colour — as,  for 
instance,  in  the  scarlet  Pelargonium.  But  where  one  colour  is  simply  a 
reflection  on  another,  in  such  instances  the  ground  colour  changing  it 
also  creates  a  different  reflection  ;  thus  the  colours  red  and  purple  are 
really  the  same  ;  the  white  reflects  a  purple,  but  the  yellow  turns  it  into 
red,  and  neither  red  nor  purple  are  produced  as  ground  colours  of  them¬ 
selves.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ground  colour  of  a 
flower  can  only  be  changed  at  the  original  starting  point.  Take  another 
class  of  flowers,  the  Pelargoniums.  Some  are  trying  to  produce  a  yellow 
through  the  medium  of  the  scarlet,  but  I  fancy  they  will  work  in  vain, 
for  careful  study  leads  to  similar  facts  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the  Chrys¬ 
anthemum.  We  get  purple  as  well  in  the  Pelargonium,  not  as  a  sport, 
but  as  a  separate  cross  by  fertilisation.  A  yellow  Pelargonium,  in  my 
mind,  can  only  be  produced  from  a  white  flower,  and  then  only  by  cross 
fertilisation  with  a  species  bearing  flowers  containing  the  desired  colour. 
So  it  is  with  the  Chrysanthemum.  We  have  but  two  ground  colours? 
neither  of  which  will  produce  anything  but  reflections.  Unless  a  new 
colour  enters  by  a  change  gradually  from  the  white  in  the  same  way  as 
yellow  has  done,  it  cannot  come  at  all,  and  I  should  say  that  it  could 
not  be  done  unless  by  cross  fertilisation  with  other  flowers  as  mentioned 
before. 

It  must  be  difficult  in  a  paper  like  this  to  explain  all  one’s  reasons, 
but  I  have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  expect  any  other  distinct  colour  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  that  is  either 
a  scarlet  or  a  blue.  Take  another  flower,  the  Primula.  Some  people 
expect  to  raise  a  true  blue  from  a  lavender.  I  do  not  say  it  cannot  be 
done,  though  I  very  much  doubt  it.  Lavender  is  but  a  variation  from 
a  white.  There  is  none  of  the  force  from  which  a  blue  may  be  produced. 
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and  I  should  say  there  is  far  more  chance  of  obtaining  it  from  the 
original  colour,  and  the  farther  you  get  away  from  it  the  less  chance 
there  is.  Blue  is  not  obtained  by  a  mixture,  but  is  one  of  the  original 
colours. 


Of  course  we  can  go  on  deepening  the  reflective  colours  in  the 
Chrysanthemum  till  eventually  we  get  to  black,  because  black  is  but  a 
dark  purple  ;  it  is  produced  on  two  ground  colours,  purple  and  white. 
When  a  black  Pansy,  for  instance,  is  held  to  a  light,  the  purple  shows 
itself  plainly  enough,  and  the  shading  of  the  white,  too,  as  a  rule  — 
thus  a  black  Chrysanthemum  may  originate  from  a  white,  through  all 
the  shades  of  blush,  mauve,  and  purple.  In  bringing  illustrations  of 
other  flowers  into  my  remarks  I  do  so  but  to  put  more  force  upon  the 
lessons  to  be  learnt  from  a  study  of  Nature’s  laws  in  regard  to  colour, 
and  to  show  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  Nature  to  alter  its  laws 
at  the  will  of  man.  As  I  have  said  before,  Nature  will  work  with  man 
so  long  as  he  follows  its  laws.  So  far  as  we  find  out  Nature’s  secrets,  so 
far  can  we  work  at  will. 


In  the  following  tables  I  hope  to  show  clearly  that  the  original 
colour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  wras  white,  and  that  from  this  colour  in 
systematic  order  proceed  all  the  hundreds  of  tints  we  now  find,  from 
dark  purple  on  the  one  side  to  its  equivalent  colour  on  the  branch  side. 


Original  Colour  White. 
Gradual  change  of  ground  colour 
and  same  variation  as  on  the 


Gradual  variations  on  the 


original  branch. 


original  ground  colour 


White. 


Cream. 

Blush. 

Sulphur. 

Peach. 

Primrose. 

Pink. 

Yellow. 

Salmon. 

Golden. 

Rose. 

Amber. 

Lilac. 

Orange. 

Mauve. 

Bronze. 

Violet. 

Red. 

Amaranth. 

Crimson. 

Purple. 

Black. 


These  are  only  outlines  ;  between  the  several  degrees  there  are 
numerous  shades.  The  various  tints  found  on  the  white  ground  flowers 
will  create  the  same  tint,  or  its  equivalent,  when  sporting  to  the  other 
section.  Thus,  from  the  original  colour  we  get  by  minute  graduations 
two  distinct  branches,  and  I  shall  further  follow  this  up  by  showing, 
which  I  will  do  in  another  list  of  sports  produced,  what  a  systematic 
course  these  sports  take.  There  is  no  erratic  change  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  but  all  in  a  most  regular  order. 

I  think  this  is  not  a  subject  that  has  been  often  entered  upon  ;  why, 
I  cannot  understand,  because  there  must  be  a  vast  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  gathered  by  anyone  following  up  known  facts  by  careful 
experiments.  I  read  of  an  instance  once  where  sports  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  were  incidentally  mentioned  ;  I  think  it  was  a  member  of  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  who 
introduced  the  subject,  but  the  only  fact  he  recorded  was  that  the 
Chrysanthemum  did  sport,  and  he  illustrated  the  fact  by  stating  that 
yellow  flowers  became  white  ones  ;  but  this  was  directly  contrary  to  my 
experience  with  sports,  for  with  the  exception  of  yellow  sports  from 
white  reverting  to  their  original  colour  through  not  being  properly 
fixed,  I  have  never  known  an  instance  where  any  yellow  ground  flower 
sported  to  the  original  branch  side,  and  this  I  think  is  an  important 
point  to  keep  in  view— viz.,  a  white  Chrysanthemum  will  continually 
sport  to  a  yellow,  but  never  the  reverse.  Other  sports  are  only  in  the 
secondary  degree,  being  but  variations  in  the  same  branch  ;  these  may  be 
called  sports,  but  it  is  in  the  reflective  colour  only.  The  term  reflective 
used  here  is  one  I  have  adopted  as  the  most  suitable  one  I  can  think  of 
to  illustrate  my  meaning,  but  perhaps  some  explanation  may  be  de¬ 
sirable.  We  already  have  such  phrases  as  tinted,  flushed,  flaked,  striped, 
shaded,  &c.  A  white  does  not  cease  to  be  a  white  because  it  is  tinted ; 
it  has  lost  its  purity  and  commenced  to  assume  other  colours,  but  the 
white  is  still  the  ground  colour.  Although  the  tint  may  deepen  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  eventually  create  a  deep  purple,  the  white  is  still 
seen  in  the  reverse  of  the  florets  ;  the  flower  as  it  dies  away  throws  off 
this  reflective  colour  more  or  less.  I  have  seen  the  colour  in  such 
varieties  as  Madame  de  Sevin  and  the  old  Striatum  die  away  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  white  ground  colour.  James  Salter,  again,  throws  off 
its  mauve  reflection  and  leaves  the  white  Lady  Selborne.  On  the  yellow 
branch  side  most  crimson  tints  die  o2  and  leave  the  yellow  ground, 
hence  these  surface  colours  are  reflected  different  according  to  the 
ground  colour,  as  pointed  out  before. 

I  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  knowledge  for  ascertaining  any  de¬ 
finite  cause  or  the  order  of  things  that  create  these  changes  ;  but  it 


seems  to  me  that  if  such  sports  are  continually  occurring,  it  is  surely 
reasonable  that  these  causes  could  be  ascertained.  The  change  must,  1 
think,  be  simply  a  chemical  one,  and  by  chemical  analysis  it  should  be 
investigated.  The  investigation  might  be  a  long  and  tedious  matter,  but, 
as  I  have  before  hinted,  the  question  opens  up  an  important  subject.  The 
Chrysanthemum  forms  a  good  example  to  work  upon. 

Sports  sometimes  come  in  seedlings,  sometimes  from  the  root,  but 
more  generally  from  the  branches.  Root  sports  are  very  deceptive.  If 
we  find  a  single  branch  sport,  we  naturally  look  to  that  branch  entirely 
to  fix  it.  We  often  find  the  whole  plant  sport,  and  we  are  apt  to  call  it 
a  root  sport,  but  this  does  not  always  follow.  If  a  plant  sport  on,  say, 
all  three  or  four  branches,  may  not  the  change  take  place  at  the  break 
and  affect  all  the  branches  as  it  would  one  ?  It  would  not  then  be  a 
root  sport,  and  propagation  from  the  root  would  generally  lead  to  dis¬ 
appointment.  I  have  known  valuable  sports  lost  in  this  way.  Even 
when  a  sport  does  take  place  at  the  root,  it  never  fixes  itself.  Not  only 
will  a  large  per-centage  revert  at  once,  but  the  sport  will  continually  be 
doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  my  experience  teaches  me  a  true  branch 
sport  will  fix  itself  and  remain  constant.  The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from 
this  is,  never  cut  a  sportive  plant  down,  but  propagate  from  the  branches 
above  the  break.  I  should  say  that  the  sun  is  the  chief  agency  that 
works  upon  the  chemical  properties  of  the  plants,  and  the  sun  being  !at 
its  full  power  at  the  time  the  Chrysanthemum  makes  its  break,  is  the 
reason  that  the  plants  sport  at  this  particular  period.  That  sports  occur 
in  seedlings  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing.  I  had  some  seed 
from  Madame  Desgrange  taken  from  a  plant  at  a  time  and  place  where 
no  other  variety  of  Chrysanthemum  was  in  bloom.  The  seedlings  came 
all  shades  of  blush  and  white  with  one  exception,  and  that  had  a  distinct 
yellow  ground.  Now  as  the  plant  from  which  the  seed  was  procured 
could  not  have  been  crossed  with  any  yellow  variety,  this  must  have 
been  a  sport. 

Another  remarkable  thing  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  is  a  sort 
of  natural  affinity  in  these  sports.  A  variety  rarely  seems  to  sport  in 
one  place  alone.  Such  a  variety  may  go  for  many  years  without  stow¬ 
ing  any  inclination  to  sport,  and  then  all  at  once  sports  appear  in  all 
directions.  I  used  to  think  this  must  have  been  through  the  change 
being  fixed  in  the  root  previously,  and  carried  away  by  propagation,  but 
careful  inquiry  tells  me  this  is  not  a  fact,  but  that  each  sport  is  a 
separate  fixture,  and  as  the  same  thing  occurs  in  nearly  every  instance 
it  seems  to  show  that  the  same  climatic  influences  work  the  whole. 

My  remarks  have  been  entirely  applied  to  sports  of  colour  ;  there 
are  at  times  slight  alterations  or  changes  in  the  plants  themselves,  blit 
in  most  instances  they  are  more  fanciful  than  real.  I  have  had  number¬ 
less  so-called  sports  submitted  to  me  that  have  no  foundation  for  their 
being  so  at  all  ;  in  fact,  in  most  instances  I  have  found  them  wrongly 
named.  In  some  instances  pieces  from  one  plant  will  accidentally  take 
root  in  another  pot,  and  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  anyone  who  has  little 
knowledge  of  varieties  that  they  have  not  actually  got  a  sport.  I  have 
never  known  any  plant  to  make  any  remarkable  change,  though  the 
sport  in  colour  often  fixes  itself  either  on  a  weaker  or  stronger  average 
plant,  and  the  future  constitution  may  be  retained  accordingly.  I  can¬ 
not  see  any  reason  for  this,  but  it  seems  so,  and  we  have  such  instances 
in  the  Queen  of  England  family.  Lord  Alcester  is  undoubtedly  an 
improved  flower,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  Bronze  Queen  is  just  the 
reverse.  Ralph  Brocklebank,  again,  is  a  stronger  constituted  flower  than 
ever  its  parent  was,  but  these  changes  are  but  slight.  We  secure  more' 
sports  now  than  we  used  to,  not  that  there  are  any  greater  influenced 
at  work,  but  because  growers  have  more  knowledge  of  sports,  and,  again, 
there  are  far  more  growers,  and  consequently  a  wider  range  for  them 
altogether.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  sports  that  come  beforij 
the  public  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  form  but  a  small  proportion  of 
what  actually  are  produced.  It  may  seem  a  strange  thing,  too,  that  we 
rarely  hear  of  sports  anywhere  but  in  this  country.  The  reason  of  this 
iq  I  consider,  that  the  majority  of  sports  have  occurred  in  the  incurved 
varieties,  the  culture  of  which  until  very  recently  was  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  this  country. 

The  value  of  sports  can  best  be  illustrated  from  the  following. 
Suppose  we  had  to  make  up  a  stand  of  twenty-four  distinct  varieties 
incurved  Chrysanthemums,  only  being  able  to  show  one  variety  each 
of  any  one  family — only  one  Queen,  one  Princess,  &c.  We  now  take 
these  two,  together  with  Princess  Teck,  Venus,  and  Beverley,  and 
here  we  have  five  original  varieties  which  total  up  in  families  to  no 
less  than  twenty-six  varieties,  or  if  we  add  Prince  Alfred,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Lady  Hardinge,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Novelty,  and 
White  Globe,  we  have  but  twelve  varieties,  and  these  total  up  in  families 
to  forty  distinct  flowers,  which,  together  with  about  five  or  six  others  that 
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have  not  sported  yet,  they  form  almost  the  total  list  of  what  are  regarded 
as  first-class  exhibition  varieties.  The  appearance  of  these  sports  has 
driven  out  of  general  cultivation  a  number  of  smaller  flowers  that 
many  of  us  part  with  with  regret.  We  do  not  see  such  well-formed 
flowers  shown  now  as  we  used  to  when  Captivation,  Little  Harry, 
Formosa,  Lady  Slade,  Enamel,  &c.,  were  favourite  varieties,  and  the 
varieties  of  the  Rundle  family  are  fast  going  out  of  culti  ation.  It 
Behoves  such  Societies  as  the  National  not  to  allow  these  smaller,  but 
more  ideal  types,  to  be  altogether  lost. 


LIST  OF  SPOUTS 

In  which  the  ground  eolmr  does  not  change. 
Parent.  Sport. 

Ja  panese. 


Bouquet  Fait 
James  Salter 
Roseum  Pictum 
Mdlle.  Lacroix 


Miss  Gorton 
Lady  Selborne 
Striatum 
Pmk  Sport 

Incurved. 


Golden  Beverley 

Queen  of  England 

Golden  Queen  of  England 

Queen  of  England 

George  Glenny 

Guernsey  Nugget 

Jardin  des  Plantes 

Princess  of  Teek  - 

Princess  of  Teck 

Mrs.  N.  Davis 

Princess  of  Wales 

White  Globe 

Venus 

Venus 

Novelty 

*This  sport  did  not  originate  di: 


Mr.  Bunn 
Empress  of  India 
*Bronze  Sport 
Alfred  Salter 
Golden  Geo.  Glenny 
Bronze  Sport 
Bronze  Sport 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington 
Lord  Eversley 
Chas.  Gibson 
Violet  Tomlin 
Mrs.  Crossfield 
White  Venus 
Mrs.  Weston 
Alfred  Lyne 
from  Queen  of  England. 


Christine  Peach 
Christine  Pink 
Golden  Annie  Salter 

St.  Mary 
Mrs.  Cullingford 
Mrs.  Wood 
St.  Crouts 
Rose  Trevenna 
Lilac  Cedo  Nulli 
Rose  d’ Amour 


Reflexed. 

Christine  Pink 
Christine  White 
Orange  Annie  Salter 

Pompons. 

Higham 
Miss  Davis 
Bronze  Red  Sport 
White  Sport 
White  Trevenna 
White  Cedo  Nulli 
Miss  Wheeler 


In  which  the  ground  colour  changes,  the  variation  or  reflective  colour 

being  retained. 

Parent.  Sport. 

Japanese. 


Baronne  de  Prailly 

Carew  Underwood 

Bouquet  Fait 

Wm.  Robinson 

Ethel 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones 

Edouard  Audiguier 

Mrs.  Wm.  Walters 

Madame  John  Laing 

Sarah  Owen 

Meg  Merrilies 

Ralph  Brocklebank 

Lady  Selborne 

Yellow  Sport 

Incurved. 

Beverley 

Golden  Beverley 

Empress  of  India 

Golden  Sport 

Empress  of  India 

Lord  Alcester 

Queen  of  Eng'and 

Golden  Queen 

Tormosum  Album 

Formosum  Luteum 

Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle 

George  Glenny 

Lady  Slade 

Angelina 

Lady  Hardinge 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman 

Princess  of  Teck 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newing 

ton  Lady  Dorothy 

Mrs.  Heale 

Miss  Haggas 

White  Globe 

Yellow  Globe 

Prince  Alfred 

Lord  Wolseley 

Prince  of  Wales 

Mr.  Cobay 

Reflexed. 

•Christine  Peach 

Bronze  Sport 

Anemone. 

Lady  Margaret 

Annie  Lowe 

Madame  Goderaux 

Mrs.  Russell 

Pompons 

Lyon 

Madame  Picol 
Madame  Desgrange 
White  Trevenna 
White  Cedo  Nulli 
Miss  Wheeler 
Rosinante 
Snowdrop 


and  Early. 

Alice  Butcher 
Mr.  W.  Pierey 
G.  Wermig 
Golden  Sport 
Golden  Sport 
Mrs.  Bateman 
Nellie  Rainford 
Golden  Sport 


CUTTIXG  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

While  fresh  in  my  memory  a  few  remaiks  on  (he  above  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  I  will  first  take  the  successful  varieties  Alfred  Salter, 
Barbara,  the  latter  good  about  18  inclus  from  the  pot ;  Cherub,  pass¬ 
able;  the  Empress  and  Queen  trite  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  were 
Eve  and  Mabel  Ward.  These  two  were  cut  down  in  April,  also  Cherub, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Mrs.  Hcale,  Princess  of  Wales,  all 
very  good  ;  Mr.  Bunn  and  the  Beveileys  very  fine,  being  of  good  shape. 
Amongst  reflexed  kinds  preference  must  be  given  to  Amy  Furze,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  best  of  this  class,  five  and  six  blooms  produced  on 
a  plant  of  good  substance.  Of  Japanese  sorts,  Chas.  Delmas,  Exposition 
de  Troyes,  and  Hamlet,  were  grand,  and  the  best  flowers  we  had  of  Edwin 
Molyneux  were  produced  on  cut-backs  not  more  than  2  feet  6  inches 
from  the  pots  ;  Mr.  Garnar,  fine;  Mdlle.  Blanche  Pigny,  Madame  H. 
Payne,  Barmne  de  Prailly,  while  Belle  Paule  was  very  fine,  but  too 
early  ;  Boule  d’Or,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Criterion,  La  Triomphante,  Lady 
Matbeson,  Martha  Harding,  the  last-named  too  early,  but  fine  ;  Marsa, 
M.  D.  Hillier,  Mdlle.  Moulis,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Meg  Merrilies,  Ralph 
Brocklebank,  and  Thunberg,  the  last  mentioned  too  early  ;  Triomphedu 
Nord,  Val  d'Andorre,  and  Wm.  Holmes.  Fleur  de  Marie  and  Fabian  de 
Mediana  being  the  best  of  the  Anemones. 

Those  that  were  not  so  good  were,  of  incurved  varieties,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Prince  of  Wales,  this  has  been  very  poor 
throughout.  Of  Japanese  we  had  M.  J.  A.  Laing,  Balmoreau,  Cdres, 
failure  ;  Buttercup,  too  small ;  Fleur  d’Hiver,  L’lle  des  Plaisirs,  wanting 
in  colour ;  Gloriosum,  too  small  and  flat,  with  bad  foliage — this 
variety  does  not  seem  to  like  the  treatment ;  Madame  C.  Audiguier  was 
not  up  to  last  year’s  form  ;  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  ChSJets  did  not 
even  show  its  colour.  The  past  season  seems  to  have  suited  the  Empress 
and  Queen  family ;  Refulgens  also  seems  to  have  done  fairly. 

I  consider  cut  down  plants  stand  a  much  better  chance  of  getting 
their  wood  firm  or  ripe  than  those  grown  on  the  orthodox  plan,  unless 
where  plenty  of  room  is  at  command,  as  the  cut  down  plants  do  not 
shade  each  other  nearly  so  much  as  the  taller  ones  do.  On  a  whole, 
the  incurved  varieties  have  been  better  than  the  Japanese.  Pompons, 
especially  of  the  Anemone  family,  have  produced  good  solid  bloom, 
though  rather  late. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  about  damping,  which,  no  doubt, 
arises  from  various  causes.  Many  opinions  are  coming  forward  upon 
this  point.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  often  caused  by  the  plants 
not  being  housed  soon  enough,  and  when  housed  they  are  coddled  too 
much  by  not  giving  enough  air,  and  when  the  blooms  are  beginning  to 
open  fire  heat  is  always  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature,  say  from 
55°  to  60°  by  day,  not  letting  the  thermometer  fall  below  48°  or  50° 
by  night.  A  little  side  air  is  always  necessary,  but  more  top  venti¬ 
lation  should  be  given.  No  doubt  fire  is  the  only  thing  to  do  battle 
against  fog.  Careful  watering  is  another  item.  Great  care  should  he 
taken  not  to  have  more  water  about  the  floor  than  necessary,  being 
especially  careful  not  to  let  the  water  come  in  contact  with  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  I  think  more  blooms  are  lost  through  want  of  fire  heat 
and  improper  ventilation  than  by  any  other  cause. — A  Notts  Grower. 

[This  letter  was  received  before  Mr.  Gibson’s  paper  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  “damping”  had  appeared.] 


KING  OF  RUSSETS  POTATO. 

In  the  article  on  Northern  Gardens,  at  page  23  of  your  last  issue,  we 
notice  your  correspondent  refers  to  our  King  of  the  Russets  Potato  as 
being  -badly  diseased.  This  experience  seems  extraordinary  to  us,  as  we 
have  received  quite  one  hundred  letters,  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
praising  the  disease-proof  qualities  of  this  Potato.  We  send  three  or 
four  for  you  to  look  at,  and  shall  be  glad  to  show  the  remainder. — James 
Carter  &  Co. 

[The  writers  of  the  letters  referred  to  speak  in  high  approval  of  the 
Potato  in  question  as  an  excellent  cropper  and  disease  resister  ;  they 
also  describe  it  of  superior  quality  when  cooked.  Our  correspondent 
“  B.”  is  a  competent  gardener  and  careful  observer,  who  could  only  have 
one  desire — namely,  to  state  facts  as  he  found  them.  It  is  well  known 
that  certain  varieties  of  Potatoes  have  been  quite  free  from  the  murrain 
in  some  soils  and  districts,  and  serious’y  affected  in  others.] 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  CAMELLIAS. 

Plants  that  have  flowered  should  not  be  placed  again  in  a  cool 
house  where  the  general  stock  of  these  plants  is  kept.  They 
should  have  a  position  in  a  moist  moderately  warm  structure, 
such  as  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  to  excite  them  into  growth. 
Where  the  flowers  are  required  early,  forcing  is  easier  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  and  more  certain,  than  having  to  hasten  the 
plants  to  bring  them  into  flower  next  autumn.  The  latter  method 
of  culture  is  always  attended  by  some  degree  of  uncertainty,  for 
the  plants  will  not  stand  undue  forcing  at  that  period  of  their 
growth  without  disastrous  results  following.  The  necessary  forcing 
should  be  done  now  by  assisting  the  plants  to  make  and  thoroughly 
ripen  their  growth  early  in  the  season.  The  plants  will  then 
flower  under  almost  natuial  conditions  early  in  autumn,  or  during 
the  winter,  as  may  be  required. 

Plants  in  a  healthy  condition  that  do  not  need  larger  pots 
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should  have  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  removed  as  the  condition 
of  their  roots  will  allow,  and  a  fresh  compost  of  good  fibry  loam, 
three  parts,  to  one  part  of  decayed  manure  supplied.  If  the 
plants  need  repotting  the  old  soil  should  not  be  disturbed  further 
than  is  necessary  by  the  removal  of  the  old  drainage  and  loose  soil 
from  the  surface.  To  the  compost  advised  coarse  sand  and  charcoal  I 
may  be  added,  and  a  few  half-inch  bones  with  the  fine  parts  left 
amongst  them. 

Any  plants  that  have  become  bare  at  the  base  by  crowding  or 
neglect  may  be  cut  close  back.  It  is  surprising  what  healthy  well- 
furnished  specimens  can  be  produced  by  this  treatment  in  two  or  three 
years.  Camellias  that  are  unhealthy,  or  in  bad  condition  at  their 
roots,  should  not  be  subjected  to  this  treatment,  for  they  would 
make  little  or  no  progress,  and  possibly  fail  altogether.  They 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  free  growth,  and  a  good  number  of 
active  roots  before  it  is  wise  to  cut  them  close  back.  Cutting 
plants  back  to  within  a  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  soil  has  often 
proved  unsatisfactory,  principally  through  operating  on  unhealthy 
rootless  examples.  Plants  that  are  in  this  condition  may  often  be 
induced  to  root  and  grow  by  carefully  removing  wet  sour  soil  from 
their  roots.  They  should  then  be  repotted  in  smaller  pots  and 
a  lighter  compost  than  the  one  advised  for  healthy  plants.  If 
they  can  be  given  slight  bottom  heat  to  start  them  all  the  better. 
A  bed  of  leaves,  with  a  little  litter  incorporated,  where  the  heat 
will  be  of  the  slightest  description  and  moist,  the  temperature 
about  55°,  is  the  surest  means  of  restoring  plants  to  health  and 
vigour.  Water  must  be  applied  with  the  utmost  care  to  these,  as 
well  as  those  cut  hard  back.  The  latter  are  benefited  by  slight 
bottom  heat,  but  they  will  break  freely  in  a  vinery.  After  the 
first  year  they  can  be  grown  with  the  general  stock.  Whether  the 
plants  are  healthy,  have  been  cut  back,  or  are  being  restored 
to  health,  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used  two  or  three  times 
a  day. 

It  is  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  regrat't  large  plants  when  the 
varieties  are  not  such  as  are  desired,  nevertheless  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  well-furnished  plants  of  the  sorts  required  can  be 
produced  in  two  or  three  years.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  through 
not  being  able  to  find  a  suitable  position  in  which  the  plants  can  be 
kept  sufficiently  close  until  the  scion  and  stock  have  united.  When 
grafting  is  intended  the  stock  should  be  cut  within  a  foot  of  the 
soil,  and  five  or  six  scions  of  the  previous  season’s  wood  carefully 
secured  to  the  stock  at  equal  distances  apart.  No  more  bark  should 
be  removed  from  the  stock  than  is  really  necessary  ;  in  fact,  in 
each  case  the  bark  of  the  scion  and  stock  should  fit  closely  on  each 
side.  The  whole  should  be  secured  into  position,  and  then  mossed 
or  clayed  to  keep  them  constantly  moist.  This  operation  maybe 
carried  out  at  once,  and  the  plants  kept  as  close  and  moist  as  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  Inarching  is  a  more  certain  method  of 
establishing  different  varieties  on  large  stocks.  If  young  plants  are 
inarched  they  have  support  until  they  are  united. 

Plants  that  are  trained  to  walls  at  the  back  of  Peach  houses  or 
vineries  which  can  be  kept  close  and  moist  for  a  time  can  be  more 
readily  regrafted.  Side  grafting  should  be  practised,  and  the  scions 
taken  off  sufficiently  long  to  allow  the  end  being  inserted  in  small 
bottles  of  water.  JL’he  best  time  to  carry  out  this  work  is  just  as 
the  sap  commences  to  rise,  which  will  be  soon  after  such  houses 
have  been  closed  for  forcing  purposes.  This  is  a  fairly  certain 
method,  and  if  scions  are  plentiful  large  plants  can  be  very  quickly 
changed  from  one  variety  to  another  by  establishing  several  dozen 
scions  on  different  portions  of  it.  In  such  cases  the  original  variety 
is  very  liable  to  appear  again,  but  these  can  be  cut  away  as  they 
are  observed. — W.  D.  L. 


ALSTRCEMERIAS. 

There  are  very  few  hardy  perennials  to  surpass  these  in  the 
early  autumn  months,  and  yet  their  culture  is  rarely  attempted. 
When  well  established — that  is,  after  occupying  the  same  spot 
undisturbed  for  eight  or  ten  years,  they  annually  produce  a  rich 
display.  The  great  secret  in  their  successful  cultivation  is  to  let 
them  alone,  even  should  it  be  for  twenty  years,  so  much  the  better. 
As  the  present  time  is  about  the  best  for  planting,  it  may  be 
well  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of  doing  so.  To  insure  success 
they  must  be  planted  deep,  fully  9  inches  under  the  surface,  and, 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  light  warm  soil.  Frequently  failures  are  due 
to  not  planting  them  sufficiently  deep,  consequently  in  severe 
winters  they  become  frozen  and  but  little  or  no  use  after.  I  have 
seen  a  large  bed  destroyed  by  frost  through  too  shallow  planting. 
Three  or  four  inches  deep  is  not  enough  for  them,  nor  are  they  safe 
from  frost.  In  good  soil  their  long  white  fleshy  tubers  will  go  down 
a  great  depth,  a  fact  which  enables  them  to  endure  long-continued 
drought  with  impunity.  I  know  one  locality  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bath  where  there  is  a  grand  mass  of  these  which  has  stood  in  the 
same  spot  nearly  twenty-five  years.  The  plants  have  spread  into  one  I 


huge  group,  and  the  tubers  have  descended  to  an  almost  incredible 
depth.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  wise  to  plant  them  in  the  ordinary  border 
by  reason  of  their  spreading  habit  of  growth.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  A.  aurea,  A.  aurantiaca,  and  the  forms  of  A.  chilensis,  for 
which  a  narrow  south  border  would  be  most  suitable  where  they 
may  remain  undisturbed.  They  are  impatient  of  frequent  disturb¬ 
ance,  hence  the  herbaceous  border  proper,  which  must  of  necessity 
be  replanted  occasionally,  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  them.  The  tone 
of  colour  found  in  many  of  their  flowers  considerably  enhances  their 
value  ;  and  for  decorative  purposes  much  more  of  shades  near  akin 
would  be  welcome  among  greenhouse  and  conservatory  plants,  as 
well  as  those  for  the  outside  department  of  gardening. 

I  have  never  attempted  their  cultivation  in  pots  for  the  purpose 
named,  but  their  behaviour  in  small  pots — i.e.,  4-inch,  into  which  I 
have  often  placed  them  to  execute  orders  of  them  in  their  flowering- 
season,  when  they  attract  so  many,  convinces  me  that  much  might 
be  done  with  them  when  established.  A  dozen  or  so  of  9  or  10-inch 
pots  filled  with  these,  would,  I  imagine,  excite  a  good  deal  of 
admiration,  and  I  believe  I  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  these 
plants  to  recommend  its  adoption,  giving  similar  treatment  to  these 
as  to  the  lovely  Crocosma  (Tritonia)  aurea,  another  charming 
plant  too  seldom  done  justice  to.  The  first  season  I  would  allow 
them  to  flower  at  their  natural  time,  but  do  not  be  disappointed  if 
they  do  not  flower  the  first  year,  for  they  require  being  well 
established  before  flowering  freely ;  therefore  I  would  suggest  to 
those  possessed  of  sufficient  patience  to  pot  a  trial  batch  at  oncer 
and  plunge  them  in  the  open  ground  for  twelve  months,  and  not 
use  them  for  indoor  work  till  the  second  year.  Tt  is  not  a  plant  we 
can  use  at  all  times,  or  in  all  the  positions  we  would  wish,  but  having 
a  desire  to  distribute  its  richly  toned  flowers  as  much  as  possible, 
I  am  anticipating  putting  a  clump  or  two  on  a  small  rockery  I  am 
now  forming.  These  will  be  placed  in  large  pots  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  planted  at  the  depth  I  have  recommended.  Should  they 
succeed  their  flowers  will  be  a  welcome  surprise  at  a  time  when 
there  is  not  much  in  flower  in  rockeries  as  a  rule  ;  and,  of  course, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  planted  in  the  herbaceous 
border  also,  by  adopting  the  pot  system,  which  will  keep  them  at 
home.  When  planting  them,  I  take  out  the  soil  15  inches  deep, 
well  fork  up  the  bottom,  and  place  a  layer  of  cow  manure  in  the 
trench.  Next  cover  with  3  or  4  inches  of  the  soil,  upon  which 
spread  half  an  inch  of  sharp  grit.  Now  lay  the  tubers  upon  the 
sand,  in  which  they  delight,  and  cover  them.  If  you  can  only  let 
them  alone  they  will  annually  prove  of  great  value,  and  one  of  the 
most  attractive  features  out  of  doors.  The  most  hardy  are  A.  aurea, 
orange  golden  ;  A.  concolor,  rich  orange  slightly  flaked  with  red  ; 
A.  chilensis  in  variety,  including  crimson,  purple,  and  yellow  ; 
A.  psittacina.  This  has  very  distinct  short  tubers  in  clusters,  and 
crimson  flowers  with  greenish  points  and  purple  spots  ;  and  A.  bra- 
siliensis,  reddish  mahogany,  thickly  spotted  with  black.  All  these 
are  good  free-flowering  varieties,  and  perfectly  hardy  when  planted 
at  the  proper  depth. — J.  H.  E. 


Vines. — Early  Vines  in  Pot.?.  — Allow  the  laterals  beyond  the 
bunches  to  extend  as  far  as  space  permits,  as  the  more  foliage  a  Vine 
has  fully  exposed  the  greater  is  the  root  action,  and  the  better  nourished 
the  fruit  will  be.  Supply  liquid  manure  slightly  warmer  than  the 
temperature  of  the  house,  and  surface-dress  with  rich  compost.  If  the 
Vines  have  the  benefit  of  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  place  some 
turves  around  the  rim,  so  as  to  reach  over  on  to  the  fermenting  bed, 
filling  the  space  between  the  turves  and  stem  of  the  Vine  with  decayed 
manure,  keeping  the  turves  and  fermenting  material  about  the  pots 
moist,  so  as  to  encourage  the  roots  to  extend  beyond  the  pots  ;  turn, 
and  add  to  the  fermenting  materials  as  they  settle  down.  Discontinue 
syringing  after  the  Vines  commence  flowering,  as  a  somewhat  drier 
atmosphere  is  desirable  at  that  time  ;  but  when  the  berries  are  set  keep 
the  floors  and  walls  damp  by  sprinkling  in  the  morning  and  early  after¬ 
noon,  and  the  evaporation  troughs  should  be  filled  with  liquid  manure 
or  guano  water,  1  lb.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water,  and  if  there  be  no 
evaporation  troughs  available  surfaces  may  be  sprinkled  occasionally 
with  the  liquid. 

Early  Ileuses. — Avoid  a  close  atmosphere  ;  ventilate  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  so  as  to  give  substance  to  the  foliage,  closing 
early,  and  allowing  the  temperature  to  rise  to  80°  or  85°,  so  as  to  utilise 
the  sun  heat  and  secure  as  long  a  day’s  growth  as  possible,  or  whilst 
there  is  light.  The  temperature,  after  the  Vines  are  in  leaf,  should  be 
60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  aitificially,  keeping  it  through 
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the  day  with  sun  heat  at  80°  to  85°,  with  air  more  or  less  from  betvveen 
70°  and  75°,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Disbud  as  soon  as 
the  best  “  shows  ”  can  be  selected,  and  leave  only  one  shoot  to  each 
spur,  though  where  the  Vines  are  weak  and  the  spurs  a  good  distance 
apart  two  shoots  may  be  allowed,  especially  where  the  space  is  not 
sufficient  to  allow  a  good  extension.  The  extra  foliage,  always  provided 
it  can  be  properly  exposed  to  light,  will  do  much  to  encourage  root 
action  and  secure  well-swelled  berries. 

Late  Vines. — Late  Grapes  of  the  thick-skinned  varieties  well  ripened 
may  be  cut  with  as  much  wood  as  can  be  spared.  Do  not  remove  the 
wood  above  the  bunch,  but  retain  it  as  far  as  practicable,  as  we  find  the 
Grapes  keep  more  plump  with  wood  beyond  the  bunch  than  without. 
The  lower  end  should  be  placed  in  bottles  of  water  (soft  and  clear) 
about  three  parts  full,  placing  a  piece  of  charcoal  in  each  bottle.  The 
bottles  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a  standing  position,  which  needs  no 
expensive  contrivance,  but  simply  a  rest  for  the  bottles  and  a  strong 
lath,  to  which  they  may  be  secured  with  string  in  a  leaning  position. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  bunches  do  not  touch  each  other.  Remove  all 
decayed  berries,  securing  as  nearly  as  possible  an  equable  temperature 
of  45°. 

Pruning. — Let  all  Vines  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cut  be 
pruned  without  delay.  In  performing  that  operation  some  are  careful 
only  to  cut  to  a  plump  bud,  from  an  idea  that  the  largest  eyes  afford 
the  largest  bunches  ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  weakly  or  very  luxuriant 
Vines,  the  practice  is  not  desirable,  as  from  eyes  nearer  the  base  the 
bunches  will  be  large  enough  for  table  purposes,  and  will  be  more 
symmetrical  and  compact  in  form,  and  having  larger  and  more  even 
berries,  attaining  to  a  more  perfect  finish  than  large  loose  bunches, 
which,  as  a  rule,  are  uneven  in  berry  and  finish  badly. 

We  consider  it  a  safe  rule  to  retain  two  eyes  in  pruning,  but  if  from 
overcropping  or  other  cause  the  Vines  do  not  give  sufficiently  large 
bunches,  or  in  the  case  of  strong  Vines  the  base  buds  are  small  and 
pointed,  and  when  a  departure  is  made  from  it  in  quest  of  large 
bunches,  select  a  plump  eye  as  near  to  the  main  rod  as  possible.  In 
course  of  time  the  spurs  by  this  plan  become  unsightly,  but  that  can  be 
prevented  by  laying  in  young  wood  and  cutting  away  that  which  has 
fruited,  or  fresh  rods  can  be  run  up  for  displacing  those  with  very 
long  spurs.  The  cuts,  as  soon  as  the  pruning  is  finished,  should  be 
dressed  with  styptic  or  knotting  to  prevent  bleeding. 

Pressing  the  Vines. — Remove  the  loose  bark  and  wash  the  Vine 
rods  with  soapy  water,  4  ozs.  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  unless 
there  has  been  an  attack  of  red  spider  or  other  insect  pests,  this  is  all 
the  dressing  required,  but  if  those  and  other  pests  have  infested  the 
Vines  dress  them  with  a  compound  formed  of  6  ozs.  softsoap,  half  a 
gallon  of  water,  half  a  gallon  of  tobacco  juice,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  as  much  flowers  of  sulphur  as  will  make  a  creamy 
mixture,  applying  it  with  a  brush,  and  rubbing  it  into  every  angle.  This 
is  fatal  to  every  kind  of  insect — red  spider,  thrips,  scale,  or  mealy  bug, 
and  subdues  mildew.  The  border  should  have  the  mulching  and  loose 
surface  soil  removed  to  a  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  a  top-dressing 
given  of  good  loam  with  a  liberal  addition — about  a  twentieth— of 
crushed  bones,  and  a  similar  proportion  of  wood  ashes.  If  the  Vines  have 
a  tendency  to  softening  of  wood  apply  a  dressing  of  quicklime,  a 
bushel  per  rod  (30J  square  yards),  and  point  it  in  lightly  with  a  fork, 
being  careful  of  the  roots.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  painted  if  necessary,  Keep  it  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  to  insure  a 
few  weeks’  complete  rest. 

Lifting  Vines. — If  the  borders  are  not  satisfactory  no  time  need  be 
lost  in  lifting  the  roots  and  relaying  them  in  fresh  compost,  making 
sure  that  the  drainage  is  complete,  for  the  Vine  requires  abundance  of 
water  during  growth,  and  without  thorough  drainage  the  water  causes 
a  state  of  the  soil  more  disastrous  than  drought.  If  the  Vines  are 
planted  inside,  and  have  the  range  of  inside  and  outside  borders,  the 
renovation  may  be  effected  without  loss  of  crop,  remaking  the  inside 
border  one  year,  and  the  outside  one  the  year  following. 

Pines. — The  plants  which  completed  their  growth  early  last  autumn! 
and  have  been  treated  so  as  to  fruit  early  in  the  year,  will  now  be  doing 
so ;  if  not,  they  must  have  extra  care  and  attention,  which  will  be  fully 
repaid  by  the  fruit  ripening  at  a  time  when  it  is  most  valuable. 
Take  every  advantage,  therefore,  of  favourable  weather  to  afford  in¬ 
creased  heat  during  the  day.  Allow  the  temperature  to  rise  to  80°  before 
giving  air,  and  then  allow  it  to  further  rise  to  85°  or  90°,  closing  at  85°, 
the  night  temperature  being  raised  to  70°,  75°  by  day  by  artificial  means, 
unless  the  "weather  be  dull  and  cold,  when  5°  less  will  be  more  suitable. 
Corresponding  moisture  will  need  to  be  maintained,  not  seeking  it, 
however,  by  syringing  overhead  or  over  the  pipes  when  hot,  but  by 
damping  unheated  surfaces  two  or  three  times.  The  heat  should  be  kept 
steady  at  the  roots  at  85°  to  90°  for  Queens,  other  varieties  5°  less.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  plants  once  a  week,  watering  such  as  require  it  with  weak 
liquid  manure  liberally  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  roots. 

Fruiting  Plants. — These  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to 
65° ;  65°  by  day  in  dull  weather,  70°  to  80°  by  day  with  sun,  venti¬ 
lating  a  little  at  75°,  and  closing  so  as  to  enclose  a  little  sun  heat,  at 
which  time  sprinkle  paths,  walks,  and  other  available  cool  surfaces. 

Succession  Plants. — Keep  these  slowly  advancing  in  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  55°  to  60°,  60°  to  65°  by  day,  with  an  advance  from  sun  heat 
of  5°  to  10°,  and  moderate  ventilation,  it  being  safer  to  err  on  the  side 
of  moderate  dryness  with  these  plants  for  the  present  rather  than  afford 
too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere. 

Figs. — Early-forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  trees  started  in  November 
to  afford  ripe  fruit  in  late  April  or  early  May  will  be  forming  fresh 


roots  plentifully,  the  bottom  heat  being  kept  steady  at  70°  to  75°. 
Bring  up  the  fermenting  material  to  the  rim  of  the  pots  if  not  already 
done!;  and  instead  of  allowing  the  roots  to  come  over  the  rim  of  the  pots 
to  ramble  at  will  unchecked  in  the  fermenting  materials,  place  pieces 
of  turf,  as  before  advised,  round  the  rims  of  the  pots,  and  extending 
over  or  down  the  sides  into  the  fermenting  material,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  the  roots  near  home  and  to  induce  a  sturdier  growth,  as  when 
the  roots  ramble  through  the  leaves  in  the  early  stages  of  growth  the 
shoots  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  the  roots  ;  besides,  with 
the  roots  near  home  the  top-dressings  are  more  readily  available  as  food 
for  the  trees.  Maintain  a  good  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by  syringing 
twice  a  day  and  damping  as  may  be  required  in  bright  weather,  taking 
advantage  of  every  gleam  of  sunshine  for  raising  the  temperature  from 
sun  heat  to  80°,  admitting  a  little  air  at  70°,  increasing  it  with  the 
temperature,  closing  at  75°,  and  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  from  sun 
heat  to  80°.  See  that  there  is  no  lack  of  water  at  the  roots.  The 
drainage  being  good  there  is  little  dread  from  giving  too  much  water, 
many  crops  being  lost  through  keeping  the  trees  too  dry.  The  temperature 
in  dull  weather  by  day  should  be  kept  at  65°,  60°  at  night  when  the 
external  air  is  cold,  but  5°  higher  when  the  weather  is  mild.  Disbudding 
will  need  to  be  attended  to  as  growth  advances,  and  gross  shoots  stopped 
at  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  but  the  finest  Figs  are  borne  upon 
extensions. 

Early-forced  Planted-out  Trees. — The  trees  in  the  house  started  early 
in  the  month  and  planted  in  inside  borders  will,  if  the  borders  have  had 
repeated  waterings  at  a  temperature  of  85°  so  as  to  bring  them  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition,  be  starting  into  growth,  and  may  have  the 
night  temperature  increased  to  50°,  60°  to  65°  by  day  from  fire  heat, 
with  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  70°  or  75°.  Syringe  twice  a  day  as 
before  advised,  and  see  that  the  borders  are  properly  moistened.  The 
afternoon  syringing  should  always  be  done  so  early  as  to  allow  the 
trees  to  become  fairly  dry  before  night.  If  the  trees  are  weak  a  thorough 
soaking  with  liquid  manure,  not  too  strong,  at  a  temperature  of  85°  to 
90°  will  assist  the  growth. 

Cherry  House.— Beyond  the  necessary  attention  in  watering  trees  in 
pots  and  syringing  the  house,  with  attention  to  ventilation,  there  will 
be  little  needed  at  present,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  40°  at  night, 
45°  to  50°  by  day  by  artificial  means,  ventilating  at  50°,  and  allowing  a 
rise  of  10°  to  15°  from  sun  heat  with  full  ventilation,  closing  at  50°. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Vegetable  Seeds  for  1889. — We  do  not  intend  giving  a  list  of 
the  best  vegetables  to  grow  in  1889,  as  this  is  generally  done  by  various 
growers,  but  as  some  seeds  will  now  be  required  almost  weekly,  the 
lists  should  be  made  out  and  the  orders  sent  off  as  soon  as  possible. 
Good  seedsmen  know  as  well  as  anybody  which  are  the  best  sorts.  They 
generally  give  them  prominence  in  their  lists,  and  no  one  can  be  far 
wrong  by  selecting  these  for  their  crops,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  very 
cheap  seeds,  and  would  rather  give  a  reasonable  price  for  genuine  seeds 
than  trust  to  those  of  a  doubtful  character.  There  is  no  economy  in 
sowing  inferior  seeds.  It  is  also  an  advantage  to  order  them  all  together. 
To  send  for  a  quart  of  Peas  to-day,  an  ounce  of  Radish  to-morrow,  and  a 
pint  of  Beans  next  week,  puts  the  buyer  to  unnecessary  expense  and 
the  seedsmen  to  much  trouble.  The  bulk  may  be  procured  from  one 
seedsman,  and  specialties  and  novelties  from  two  or  three,  but  the 
general  crops  may,  as  a  rule,  be  had  home  in  one  package.  We  have 
almost  given  up  trusting  to  sorts  of  excessive  magnitude  for  main  crops, 
and  prefer  good  standard  varieties  for  this  work.  We  hear  some  of  the 
seeds  harvested  in  the  inferior  season  of  1888  are  below  the  average  in 
quality,  and  as  the  seedsmen  are  well  acquainted  with  these  it  would 
be  a  great  help  to  their  customers  if  they  would  indicate  all  such  by 
stamping  the  packets  with  the  words  “  Sow  thick.” 

Snow’s  Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts.— The  first  named  is 
turning  in  freely  at  present,  and  we  note  it  now  as  being  one  of  the 
best  for  a  supply  at  this  season.  Brussels  Sprouts  we  have  had  larger, 
but  never  better  than  now.  Our  main  variety  is  the  Dalkeith.  It  is 
medium  in  height  with  buttons  of  the  same  character,  and  they  remain 
whole  and  good  after  boiling.  Dead  leaves  are  now  plentiful  on  the 
plants,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  they  may  cause  the  sprouts  to 
decay,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  removing  all  decayed  leaves  and 
allowing  the  sprouts  to  be  exposed  to  the  air. 

Manuring. — The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  manure  will  be 
required,  and  as  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  at  hand  when  wanted, 
take  advantage  of  frosty  weather  to  wheel  it  on  to  the  quarters  where 
the  ground  is  still  under  crop.  A  small  piece  may  be  cleared  for  the 
manure.  It  is  a  practice  with  many  to  put  the  manure  heap  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  is  wanted  ;  but  we 
do  not  approve  of  this  plan,  as  its  properties  are  washed  out  and  lost, 
whereas  when  the  heaps  are  put  down  on  the  soil,  all  that  is  washed  out 
goes  to  fertilise  the  soil,  and  we  have  seen  many  extra  luxuriant  crops 
on  spots  where  the  manure  heap  rested.  Where  manure  is  very  moist, 
such  as  that  from  the  cow  shed,  it  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  soil  or 
wood  ashes. 

Asparagus  Beds. — We  fear  many  Asparagus  plants  are  not  in  a 
good  way,  as  the  majority  of  the  roots  we  have  been  lifting  for  forcing 
of  late  have  had  several  young  heads.  The  mild  weather  in  November 
and  December  caused  them  to  grow  prematurely,  and  should  very  severe 
weather  occur  maDy  may  be  much  injured.  Those  which  were  surface- 
dressed  in  the  autumn  may  not  be  reached  by  the  frost,  but  beds  still 
uncovered  run  a  great  risk,  and  the  sooner  they  are  mulched  the  better. 
Any  kind  of  manure  or  seaweed  will  do  for  this,  but  in  the  case  of  old 
beds  where  the  soil  is  somewhat  exhausted,  the  manure  must  be  rich.  If 
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the  plants  are  grown  some  distance  apart,  the  manure,  if  scarce,  may 
Only  be  placed  over  each,  allowing  the  vacant  ground  between  to  remain 
exposed.  Weak  roots  may  be  greatly  strengthened  by  a  good  top¬ 
dressing. 

Forcing  Vegetables. — This  operation  is  weekly  becoming  more 
easy,  and  a  good  succession  of  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Rhubarb  should 
be  introduced.  Kidney  Beans  are  showing  more  life,  and  plants  that 
are  now  coming  into  bloom  or  pod  should  receive  liquid  manure  twice 
weekly.  Sow  more  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  seed,  and  have  in  a  good  quantity 
to  fruit  in  March.  All  seed  sown  now  and  after  this  time  will  produce 
plants  sure  to  bear  profitably.  Forced  Chicory  and  Mustard  and  Cress 
are  now  valuable  additions  to  the  other  somewhat  scarce  salad  plants. 

Mushroom  Beds. —Our  beds  in  sheds  have  been  wonderfully  suc¬ 
cessful.  From  one  large  bed  in  the  potting  shed  we  have  gathered 
almost  daily  since  the  first  week  in  November,  but  the  supply  is  de¬ 
clining  a  little,  and  where  this  is  the  case  sprinkle  a  little  soot  over  the 
surface,  then  water  it  several  times  with  water  heated  to  90°,  and  in  two 
or  three  hours  afterwards  cover  it  with  a  good  layer  of  hay.  This  will 
cause  fresh  and  robust  Mushrooms  to  appear  in  a  week  or  so.  We  have 
secured  many  valuable  second  crops  in  this  way,  and  often  if  the  winter 
beds  are  allowed  to  remain  until  early  summer  they  will  begin  bearing 
again  with  the  natural  warmth,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  they 
will  produce  after  some  would  conclude  they  were  quite  over.  Vege¬ 
tables  of  many  kinds  are  scarce  in  April,  and  if  a  good  bed  or  two  can 
be  formed  now  they  will  supply  quantities  of  Mushrooms  at  that  time 
that  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  other  resources.  We  attribute 
failures  in  Mushroom  growing  more  to  bad  spawn  than  to  any  other 
cause.  We  have  ceased  using  French  spawn. 

Early  Seed  Potatoes. —Our  early  seed  Potatoes  have  been  stored 
since  last  October  on  the  floor  of  the  fruit  room.  Although  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  not  forcing,  many,  or,  indeed,  all  of  them  are  beginning  to 
sprout  freely,  and  where  they  are  allowed  to  do  this  to  any  extent  under 
dark  or  crowded  conditions  the  growths  formed  will  be  of  an  inferior 
description.  The  best  way  of  treating  all  seed  Potatoes  as  soon  as  they 
egin  to  6pr<  •_  is  to  spread  them  out  in  a  single!  ayer  on  soil1  n  a  glass 
ouse  or  frarn-  fully  exposed  to  light  in  a  low  temperature,  but  quite 
ale  from  frost. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gardenias. — Plants  that  were  pinched  two  months  ago  to  prevent 
flowering  may  now  have  larger  pots.  Year-old  plants  that  have  been 
treated  liberally  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  in  7  and  8-inch  pots  for 
removal  into  others  2  inches  larger.  Plants  of  this  nature  will  make 
wonderful  progress,  and  by  autumn  should  be  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter 
and  capable  of  carrying  a  large  number  of  fine  flowers.  If  given 
liberal  treatment  they  will  abundantly  repay  any  sacrifice  that  has  been 
made  in  not  allowing  them  to  bloom.  After  potting  tie  out  the 
strongest  shoots  towards  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  pinch  any  that  show 
signs  of  taking  the  lead.  Give  these  plants  a  night  temperature  of  60° 
to  65°,  and  slight  bottom  heat  where  practicable.  Young  stock  rooted 
early  in  August  may  now  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots.  Pinch  the  shoots  to 
induce  the  plants  to  branch  freely.  Cuttings  of  young  wood  may  be 
in,seTted  singly  in  small  pots  and  plunged  in  the  propagating  frame. 
These  will  be  useful  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  for  spring  flowering.  Supply 
water  carefully  and  syringe  freely,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere. 
Those  that  have  flowered  may  be  cut  back  and  started  into  growth 
again  by  introducing  them  into  brisk  heat.  If  the  latter  are  infested 
with  insects  syringe  them  thoroughly  with  petroleum  and  water,  2  ozs. 
of  the  former  to  a  gallon  of  the  latter.  Pot  Gardenias  moderately  firm 
in'a  compost  of  fibry  loam,  three  parts  to  one  of  leaf  mould,  to  this  add 
one-seventh  of  manure  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  coarse  sand. 

Epiphyllums. — Place  plants  that  have  flowered  in  a  temperature  of 
50°,  which  will  soon  cause  growth  to  start.  If  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture  can  be  maintained  in  the  atmosphere  all  the  better.  Do  not 
give  the  plants  too  much  water  at  their  roots,  or  they  are  liable  to  be 
destroyed  ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
dust  dry.  Young  plants  may  be  raised  by  using  Pereskia  aculeata  as  a 
stock.  Where  a  few  plants  are  worked  annually  the  best  plan  is  to  allow 
a  plant  of  the  Pereskia  to  grow  strongly  for  the  purpose,  and  then  cut 
it  into  lengths  of  9  inches  or  1  foot,  according  to  the  length  of  stem 
required.  Each  length  can  be  placed  into  3-inch  pots  and  grafted  at 
the  same  time.  If  plunged  in  the  propagating  frame  the  Epiphyllum 
will  be  united  to  the  stock  by  the  time  the  latter  is  well  rooted.  This  is 
a  quicker  method  than  raising  stocks  from  small  cuttings  and  then 
growing  them  on  until  they  attain  sufficient  strength  for  grafting.  If  a 
good  sized  piece  of  Epiphyllum  is  secured  to  the  stock  now  the  plants 
will  by  autumn  make  heads  9  inches  or  a  foot  through  them,  according 
to  the  variety. 

Begonias.  —  Plants  of  B.  Ingrami  that  have  been  kept  in  2  and  3-inch 
pots  may  be  placed  at  once  into  4  and  5-inch  pots.  If  the  young  plants 
have  been  well  cared  for  the  largest  may  after  potting  be  allowed  to 
flower,  and  will  be  found  useful  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  structure. 
B.  nitida  alba  and  rosea  may  also  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots.  By  the  time 
they  are  well  established  in  these  pots  they  will  show  flower,  and  will  be 
found  useful  for  associating  with  other  plants  in  the  stove.  For  this 
purpose  these  two  varieties  are  not  pinched,  but  allowed  to  grow  with 
a  single  stem.  Place  into  larger  pots  young  plants  of  B.  semperflorens 
gigantea  carminea,  and  cut  plants  well  back  that  have  exhausted  them¬ 
selves  by  flowering.  They  will  soon  break  into  growth  from  near  the 
base,  and  yield  good  cuttings  for  next  autumn  and  winter’s  stock  of 
plants.  Place  young  plants  of  B.  semperflorens  into  4-inch  pots,  and 
allow  them  to  flower.  How  a  little  seed  of  this  variety  on  the  surface  of 


fine  soil  in  a  pan  or  pot,  water  carefully,  and  cover  the  pan  with  a  square 
of  glass  until  the  seed  germinates.  Cut  back  the  shoots  of  B.  weltoni- 
ensis  and  others  of  similar  growth,  reduce  their  roots  freely,  and  repot 
them.  If  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60°  they  will  quickly  start  into 
growth.  The  remainder  of  these  plants  intended  for  succession  should 
be  kept  cool  and  dry.  A  few  may  be  started  into  growth  at  intervals  of 
about  a  month.  The  variety  named,  parviflora,  Dregei,  and  Carrierei  are 
amongst  the  most  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  after  the  middle  of 
May.  Do  not  keep  the  latest  plants  of  B.  manicata  and  B.  hydrocoty- 
lifolia  too  warm,  and  then  their  flowers  will  last  in  good  condition 
until  the  end  of  May.  If  the  earliest  plants  have  been  brought  out  in 
brisk  heat  gradua'ly  harden  them  before  removal  to  the  conservatory, 
for  the  flowers  of  B.  manicata  are  very  liable  to  fall  if  the  plants  are 
subjected  to  a  sudden  change.  It  is  a  mistake  to  hurry  these,  for  their 
flowers  are  much  more  beautiful  and  last  double  the  length  of  time 
when  allowed  to  expand  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  Start 
a  few  of  the  tuberous  Begonias  in  pans  and  boxes  of  leaf  mould  in 
gentle  heat,  and  subsequently  pot  them  singly  in  well-drained  pots, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  tubers.  Begonias  do  well  in  a  compost  of 
rich  loam  and  one-seventh  of  manure,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand 
added.  For  the  latter  and  B.  semperflorens  about  one-third  of  the 
compost  may  consist  of  leaf  mould. 

Amaryllises. — Introduce  a  few  of  these  bulbs  that  have  enjoyed  a 
lengthened  season  of  rest  into  the  forcing  house.  If  they  have  been 
kept  dry  soak  them  in  tepid  water  before  introducing  them.  If  they 
need  repotting  it  may  as  well  be  done  before  they  are  started  into 
growth  ;  it  can  be  done  more  easily  now,  and  with  less  injury  to  the 
roots  than  is  the  case  then.  These  bulbs  do  well  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
sand,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure.  Large  bulbs  may  be 
accommodated  in  6-inch  pots,  the  bulbs  being  well  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  After  growth  commences  keep  them  moderately 
close  to  the  glass  and  not  too  warm,  or  their  foliage  will  be  drawn  up 
weakly. 


WINTER  WORK. 

Many  bee-keepers  will  now  begin  to  make  preparations  for  the 
summer  season.  By  preparing  all  necessary  appliances  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  we  cannot  fail  to  experience  a  great  relief  at  the  period 
when  much  has  to  be  done  in  a  very  short  time,  and  occasionally  at 
a  moment’s  notice.  In  bee-keeping  the  slightest  procrastination  is 
not  seldom  very  fatal,  and  in  some  cases  a  delay  of  a  day  in  per¬ 
forming  certain  manipulations  may  cause  great  anxiety  and  trouble. 
Those  bee-keepers  who  are  constructing  or  purchasing  new  hives 
must  not  fail  to  carefully  consider  the  pattern  of  hive  and  its 
suitability  before  going  to  any  expense,  and  we  are  certainly  of 
opinion  that  for  general  use  a  hive  of  some  twelve  frames  in  each 
body  box,  and  consisting  of  at  least  two  body  boxes,  is  the  most 
useful  form  which  we  have  yet  seen.  Iu  effect  such  a  hive  is 
very  similar  to  the  Stewarton,  but  in  some  respects  it  has  the 
advantage  of  the  latter  hive.  Whatever  the  kind  of  hive  may  be, 
accurate  workmanship  is  absolutely  essential  to  future  comfort 
when  moving  the  frames  for  any  purpose,  and  a  floor  board  of  the 
kind  which  “  A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper  ”  recommends  would 
certainly  be  a  great  safeguard,  if  not  an  absolute  preventive  of 
injury  from  damp.  Every  hive  should  receive  at  least  two  coats 
of  thick  paint,  and  all  crevices  must  be  filled  up  with  putty,  before 
painting,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  admit  rain  or  snow.  Large 
roomy  covers  are  in  every  way  useful,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  great 
element  in  keeping  hives  free  from  damp,  if  there  is  sufficient 
room  over  the  tops  of  the  frames  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  the 
air.  Every  cover  should  in  our  opinion  have  spaces  beneath  the 
cases  through  which  the  air  can  pass,  but  care  must  be  taken 
so  that  such  spaces  shall  be  in  a  position  that  wet  cannot 
penetrate. 

Tiering  hives  must  consist  of  at  least  two  body  boxes,  and  then 
there  must  be  space  sufficient  to  admit  of  at  least  three  racks  o>f 
sections  being  placed  upon  the  hive  at  the  same  time.  In  many 
instances  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many  as  seven  racks,  containing 
upwards  of  twenty-one  sections  each,  upon  one  stock  at  the  same 
time.  The  section  racks  should,  of  course,  be  constructed  with  a 
view  to  tiering,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
when  placed  one  upon  another  they  lie  level,  and  do  not  leave 
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spaces  through  which  the  bees  may  work  into  the  covering  of  the 
hive.  Neglect  in  this  particular  will  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  especially  if  the  bees  are  neglected  ;  for  if  extra 
supering  room  is  not  afforded  when  required,  the  bees  feeling  the 
want  of  fresh  accommodation  work  through  these  spaces  and  bang 
about  outside  the  racks,  much  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  bee-keeper, 
if  he  happens  on  his  next  examination  to  lift  the  cover  up  rather 
carelessly,  with  the  result  that  he  dislodges  a  mass  of  bees  which 
had  been  strung  between  the  cover  and  the  rack  on  to  his  feet. 
We  have  seen  one  instance  of  this,  and  have  no  desire  to  see  the 
like  again. 

If  sections  are  not  required,  then,  instead  of  supering  racks  of 
sections,  racks  of  frames  will  be  placed  in  a  similar  way  above  the 
body  boxes.  What  size  of  frames  are  the  best?  Well,  opinions 
differ  very  much.  Some  say  shallow  ones,  and  others  those  of  the 
oidinary  size.  Personally  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  apiaries 
where  the  standard  frame  is  use  I  as  the  body  boxes,  the  same  size 
of  frame  may  with  advantage  be  used  in  the  super  boxes  ;  but  if 
a  deeper  frame  is  used  in  the  body  boxes,  then  it  may  be  of 
advantage  to  use  a  smaller  frame  in  the  super  boxes.  There  is 
no  economy  in  using  bad  material  in  hive  building.  Old  boxes 
may  be  used,  but  shattered  pieces  of  wood  must  on  no  account 
be  requisitioned.  Sections  should  be  fitted  together,  and  the 
foundation  carefully  fixed,  when  the  racks  may  be  carefully 
stowed  away  until  the  very  hour  when  they  are  required  for  use. 
Frames,  too,  may  be  fitted  with  foundation,  and  if  whole  sheets  of 
foundation  are  used  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  inserting  it. 
The  foundation  is  very  often  blamed,  and  sometimes  the  way  of 
fixing  it,  when  in  reality  the  crooked  combs  are  the  result  of  the 
bee  keeper’s  want  of  thought. 

If  the  hive  is  not  placed  level,  then  the  combs  will  incline  the 
same  way  as  the  hive  itself,  and  it  is,  therefore,  always  wise  to 
make  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  place  a  box  of  frames  fitted 
cither  wholly  or  in  part  with  foundation  in  position  without  the 
assistance  of  a  spirit  level.  A  little  leaning  to  the  front  when  the 
frames  are  at  right  angles  to  the  entrance  is  admissible,  but  there 
must  be  no  inclination  to  one  side  or  the  other  if  straight  good 
combs  are  required.  But  little  has  been  heard  of  the  efficacy  of 
certain  bee  propitiators  of  late.  It  seems  that  after  all  it  is  not  of 
much  use  to  bedew  the  hands  with  sweet  and  unctuous  concoctions, 
for  bees,  like  men  in  certain  moods,  are  proof  against  the  most 
affectionate  advances.  The  greatest  safeguard  to  the  bee-keeper 
is  after  all  a  supreme  confidence  in  himself.  A  steady  hand  and  an 
absence  of  all  bustle  will,  in  many  cases,  be  all  that  is  required  ; 
while  in  other  cases  nothing  but  some  frightening  agent  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  bee-keeper  from  attack.  If  smearing  the  hands  has  any 
effect  at  all  it  arises  not  improbably  from  the  faith  of  the  opei’ator 
in  his  comparative  immunity  from  attack,  and  the  consequent 
steadiness  of  his  nerves,  and  steady  handling  of  the  bees.  We  do 
not  for  one  moment  deny  that  bees  may  be  less  inclined  to  attack  a 
manipulator  who  has  washed  his  hands  in  some  of  the  solutions 
advertised  ;  but  we  certainly  do  think  that  these  solutions  have 
g lined  not  a  little  of  the  regard  in  which  they  are  held  by  giving 
the  bee-keeper  a  quiet  confidence  in  his  own  powers.  In  either 
case  the  result  is  equally  beneficial,  but  in  some  instances  the 
result  might  be  equally  fatal,  for  in  the  case  of  certain  stocks, 
it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  for  the  best  operator  to  venture 
to  manipulate  without  something  more  efficacious  for  his  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  secret  of  manipulation  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  con¬ 
fidence  and  good  workmanship  in  every  detail  of  our  hives  and 
appliances.  Bad  fittings  will  do  more  to  disquiet  the  bees  and 
render  them  vicious  than  anything  else,  and  we  must  therefore  ask 
bee-keepers  for  their  own  ccmfort,  and  for  that  of  their  neighbours 
•over  the  hedge,  to  see  that  their  workmanship  is  accurate.  If  they 
do  not  object  to  stings  themselves,  their  friends  do  and  always  will 
object  to  being  stung  by  bees  from  which  they  obtain  no  profit, 
ar.d  c  msequently  every  care  should  be  taken,  in  an  apiary  near  a 


border  fence  especially,  to  do  nothing  which  is  likely  ta  irritate  the 
stocks  and  cause  the  bees  to  sting  any  other  persons  than  the 
bee-keeper  and  his  family,  upon  whom,  of  course,  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  revenge  themselves  when  unduly  irritated. — 
Felix. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIYED. 

Dobie  &  Mason,  Old  Deausgate,  Manchester  ;  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham. 
—  Catalogue s  of  Flower  Seeds,  Gladioli,  Dahlias,  fyc. 

Samuel  Yates,  75,  Shadehill,  Manchester. — Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

W.  Piercy,  89,  West  Road,  Forest  Hill. — List  of  Early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums. 

J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill. —  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Begonias,  and 
other  Plants. 

W.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Dublin.  —  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Books  (J?.  A.  IF). — Brown’s  “  Forester  ”  is  the  most  complete 
work  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Michie’s  works  might  also  be  useful. 
Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  are  the  publishers, 
from  whom  prices  can  be  obtained.  ( Mertcns  Co.). — A  book  on  the 
“  Colours  of  Flowers,”  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  is  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.  (L.  F.  D.y — “Willow  Cultivation,”  by  Scaling,  published  by 
Kent  &  Co.  The  shrub  is  Rhamnus  carolinianus. 

Surrey  Chrysanthemum  Society  (II.  A.). — Your  letter  arrived 
too  late  for  insertion,  and  we  can  only  say  here  that  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Grove  House,  Camberwell,  at  8  P.M., 
on  the  22  nd  inst.  • 

Heights  of  Tomatoes  (S.  S.). — Not  having  seen  Sutton’s  Earliest 
of  All  and  Gilbert’s  Surpasse  grow  with  the  others  we  are  unable  to 
indicate  their  height,  but  those  you  name  that  were  grown  at  Chiswick 
were  9  or  10  feet  high,  some  being  trained  -1  feet  up  the  roof.  The 
Orangefield  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  growers. 

Emigration  (TF.  C.,  and  A  Young  Gardener). — The  best  answer 
we  can  give  you  is  to  write  to  the  Secretary,  Emigrants’  Inquiry  Office, 
Broadway,  Westminster,  for  information.  This  is  a  Government  office 
established  for  the  purpose  of  giving  advice  to  intending  emigrants.  It 
is  entirely  unconnected  with  shipping  agents,  who  issue  tempting 
prospectuses  with  the  object  of  securing  passengers. 

Melons  for  Frames  (Sussex). — As  you  are  scarce  of  fermenting 
material  you  had  better  not  plant  before  May,  having  stout  plants 
ready,  strong  and  not  tender.  The  two  you  name,  Hero  of  Lockinge 
and  Little  Heath,  are  suitable  for  your  purpose,  and  their  failure  last 
year  was  the  result  of  the  inclement  season.  Conqueror  of  Europe  is  a 
favourite  Melon  for  frames  in  some  districts.  It  is  oval  in  shape,- 
yellow,  and  well  netted  ;  a  good  setter  and  free  bearer. 

The  Neilgherry  Lily  (//.  B.). — The  botanical  name  of  this  Lily 
is  Lilium  neiigherrense.  It  belongs  to  the  longiflorum  type,  but 
flowers  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  noble  Lily,  with  very  large  buff  trumpet 
shaped  flowers.  It  is  grown  in  the  same  way  as  L.  auratum,  either  in 
j  pots  or  planted  out.  It  is  believed  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  has  been 
flowered  by  Mr.  James  McIntosh  in  the  open  ground  in  his  garden  in 
Surrey.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for 
L.  neiigherrense  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1876. 

Chrysanthemums  railing  (U.  S.  MI).  —  The  inferiority  of  many 
Chrysanthemums  in  the  autumn  was  attributed  to  the  comparatively 
sunless  summer,  and  the  consequent  immaturity  of  the  growth.  But 
apart  from  this,  yours  have  not  been  well  managed.  The  plants  did 
not  require  nearly  so  much  liquid  manure  as  in  ordinary  seasons,  and 
yours,  like  many  others,  had  probably  more  than  was  good  for  them. 
The  “  usual  way”  for  treating  Chrysanthemums  last  season  was  certainly 
not  the  best  way.  We  suspect  you  injured  the  roots  with  an  excess  of 
liquid  manure  at  a  critical  time.  Moreover,  large  blooms  cmnot  be 
expected  when  suckers  are  allowed  to  grow  unchecked,  as  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  your  plants. 

Fixing  Conical  Boiler  (.7.  M). — We  advise  the  boiler  to  be 
fixed  in  a  shed  or  other  place  where  it  will  be  protected  from  rain, 
&c.,  and  can  be  duly  attended  to  in  stoking,  and  if,  as  we  apprehend,  it 
is  an  independent  conical  boiler,  fed  from  near  the  top,  any  loss  of  heat 
mav  be  prevented  by  covering  the  boiler  with  prepared  felt,  as  is  used 
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for  steam  boilers,  whilst  if  for  setting  in  brickwork  it  would  be  best  in 
a  stokehole  clear  of  the  greenhouse.  The  boiler  will  require  to  be  so 
fixed  that  there  will  be  a  slight  rise  in  the  flow  pipe  from  its  leaving  the 
boiler  to  where  the  return  is  made  to  the  boiler,  half  an  inch  in  a  9-feet 
length  is  suitable.  The  joints  may  be  made  with  yarn  and  white  lead, 
the  latter  with  the  addition  of  red  lead  to  bring  it  to  the  consis¬ 
tency  of  putty.  The  joints  should  in  the  first  instance  be  well  caulked 
with  yarn,  and  then  the  lead,  alternating  with  yarn,  driving  the  yarn 
well  in. 

Repotting-  Hollies  (.1/.  J7.). — Turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pots  at 
the  close  of  March,  and  remove  with  a  pointed  stick  all  the  soil  that  can 
be  picked  out  from  the  roots  without  injuring  the  fibres  ;  or  if  the  soil 
be  in  a  sodden  state  and  the  roots  few  remove  all  the  soil,  and  in  repot¬ 
ting  work  the  soil  in  amongst  and  between  the  roots,  not  crowding  them 
together,  but  spreading  evenly  through  the  soil,  keeping  the  setting-on 
of  the  roots  or  the  neck  of  the  plants  level  with  the  rim  of  the  pots, 
potting  moderately  firmly,  leaving  space  below  the. rim  for  watering  of 
about  an  inch.  Good  drainage  should  be  provided,  and  a  compost  of 
rather  strong  fibrous  loam,  with  a  fourth  of  well  decayed  manure,  will 
grow  them  well.  Plunge  in  ashes  in  a  slightly  shaded  situation,  sprink¬ 
ling  overhead  twice  a  day  in  dry  weather  until  they  are  growing  freely, 
but  do  not  water  at  the  roots  more  than  to  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  when 
established  remove  to  an  open  situation,  watering  freely  as  the  growth 
progresses,  and  always  keeping  moist. 

Planting  Box  Edging  QUeatJiJtelrl). — Take  up  the  Box,  tear  it  into 
slips,  and  every  one  with  a  small  root  or  two  attached  will  grow,  and  if 
sufficient  of  these  cannot  be  had,  mix  seme  without  roots  with  the  others. 
They  should  be  5  or  G  inches  long,  held  in  the  hand  and  the  tops 
trimmed  level,  the  bottoms  also.  Make  the  ground  very  firm  and  quite 
level,  then  stretch  the  line,  keeping  it  firm  with  pegs,  and  take  out  a 
trench,  the  side  next  the  line  being  perpendicular,  arrange  the  slips  in 
it  close  together  and  level,  holding  them  in  position  with  one  hand 
while  the  soil  is  beaten  firmly  against  them  with  the  other,  then  fill  in 
with  the  rake  or  spade,  and  tread  the  ground  along  both  sides  the  row, 
which,  when  completed,  may  be  2  inches  above  the  walk.  If  no  rooted 
portions  can  be  had  it  will  be  well  to  take  off  a  number  of  rootless  slips 
and  lay  them  thickly  and  deeply  in  the  ground  in  a  position  shaded  from 
the  sun  in  summer,  and  they  will  emit  roots  and  be  ready  for  planting 
in  the  autumn.  Rooted  portions  maybe  planted  now  when  the  weather 
is  favourable,  or  in  spring,  the  earlier  the  better. 

Azaleas  Losing  their  Foliage  (//.). — Carelessness  in  watering 
and  the  attacks  of  insects  are  generally  the  causes  of  the  bareness  of 
which  you  complain  in  your  plants.  Let  the  plants  be  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  and  if  any  thrips  or  blight  is  found  upon  the  foliage  plunge 
the  tops  in  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  tobacco  water,  repeating  the 
operation  on  alternate  days  for  a  week.  If  the  pots  are  small  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  size  o'f  the  plants,  and  are  crowded  with  roots,  repot  at 
once  with  light  fibrous  peat  with  plenty  of  white  gritty  sand  mixed 
with  it  (one  part  sand  to  three  parts  peat)  ;  take  especial  care  that  the 
drainage  is  thorough,  the  fresh  soil  well  rammed  in,  and  use  pots  of 
II  to  2  inches  more  in  diameter  than  the  old  pots  ;  take  the  plants  from 
the  potting  bench  to  a  somewhat  shaded  position  in  the  hothouse,  use 
the  syringe  freely,  but  apply  water  to  the  roots  sparingly  till  the  new 
growth  is  pushing  freely  ;  after  they  have  finished  growing  place  them 
in  a  sunny  position  to  ripen  the  new  growth.  When  the  flower  buds 
are  so  far  developed  that  you  can  feel  them  remove  the  plants  to  a 
cooler  temperature,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  most 
important  points  in  the  culture  of  Azaleas  are— the  watering,  cleanliness 
of  the  foliage,  an  early  and  well-matured  growth  brought  about  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  and  abundance  of  air  and  light  after  the 
growth  iu  matured. 

Pruning  Outdoor  Vines  (?’.  IK.). — We  should  not  cut  the  Vine 
back  more  than  to  remove  any  unripened  growth,  and  should  train  the 
cane  horizontally  at  a  foot  distance  from  the  ground,  and  when  the  eyes 
are  broken  and  a  few  inches  long  rub  off  all  the  shoots  on  the  under  side 
and  front,  leaving  a  shoot  at  every  18  inches  distance,  every  second  of 
which  is  to  be  trained  upright  and  to  the  top  of  the  wall  without  stop¬ 
ping,  then  take  out  the  point  of  each,  stopping  the  laterals  at  the  first 
joint,  and  do  that  throughout  the  season.  The  first  shoot  taken  to  the 
top  of  the  wall  or  retained  for  that  purpose  should  be  18  inches  from 
the  end  of  the  wall,  from  whence  the  Vine  starts,  and  the  next  that  is 
to  be  taken  up  the  wall  3  feet  distance  from  it,  and  so  on.  A  shoot 
should  be  taken  from  the  end  of  the  Vine,  training  it  upward,  or  nearly 
so,  and  in  the  autumn  following  it  may  be  brought  down  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  position,  and  shoots  originated  from  it  as  upon  the  other  of  a 
previous  year’s  growth.  In  this  way  you  will  originate  the  rods  for 
covering  the  wall,  and  from  which  you  will  in  due  course  have  shoots 
for  bearing.  The  shoots  between  the  principal  canes  should  be  stopped 
at  the  sixth  leaf  if  they  do  not  show  fruit,  and,  if  fruiting,  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  bunch,  and  the  laterals  to  one  leaf. 

Transplanting  Asparagus  at  Midsummer  (J.  G.'). —  If  you 

are  expected  to  remove  the  Asparagus  and  plant  in  another  garden, 
twelve  miles  distant,  at  midsummer,  and  have  the  usual  supply  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  following  spring,  you  have  a  task  before  you  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  been  imposed  on  any  other  gardener.  It  is.  quite  evident 
the  owner  does  not  understand  the  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  that  you 
or  anyone  else  can  do  what  you  suggest  with  any  amount  of  certainty. 
Under  exceptionally  favourable  weather  for  the  plants — namely,  dull, 
warm,  and  showery  for  three  weeks,  they  might  grow  and  afford  a  few 
heads  for  cutting  the  following  year,  but  nothing  like  the  usual  supply 


could  be  reasonably  expected  from  them.  Cannot  you  remove  the  roots 
to  the  new  garden  in  April,  just  as  a  few  growths  are  visible  ?  If  you 
cannot,  then  your  proposal  to  remove  them  to  a  cool,  shaded  border  is 
the  most  feasible  plan  to  adopt  for  retarding  the  growth  as  much  as 
possible,  packing  the  roots  closely  together  in  soil  composed  largely  of 
leaf  mould.  There,  and  during  their  subsequent  transference,  the  roots 
must  be  continually  moist  or  failure  will  be  certain.  Whatever  growths 
are  made  over  G  inches  long  must  be  cut  before  removal.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  how  you  succeed  in  this  unusual  undertaking.  Your  plants 
from  two-year-old  seed  of  Dedham  Favourite  Tomato  will,  if  well 
managed,  bear  a  good  crop.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  crimson  fruited 
varieties.  If  you  wish  for  red  fruits  you  must  grow  another  sort,  Per¬ 
fection  being  one  of  the  finest  of  that  colour. 

Inarching:  Vines  ( Reader ). — It  would  be  the  surest  method  of 
procedure,  and  may  be  practised,  if  you  emp’oy  fruiting  canes  of  the 
desired  variety — viz.,  Alicante,  without  entire  loss  of  crop,  or  the  canes 
may  be  fruited  moderately  the  same  season  as  the  inarching  is  performed. 
The  stocks  (Muscats)  should  be  cut  back  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
where  the  scions  (the  Alicantes)  are  to  be  joined,  leaving,  however,  a 
spur  or  two,  or  some  portion  of  young  wood,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have 
growth  in  the  stock  so  as  to  attract  the  sap  to  and  past  the  junction. 
A  smooth  part  of  the  rod  should  be  selected  for  effecting  the  junction, 
and  as  near  the  bottom  of  the  rafter  as  practicable.  It  is  essential  that 
the  barks  of  both  fit  exactly,  or  at  least  on  one  side,  but  better  on  both, 
and  that  the  tongues  be  evenly  joined.  The  method  alluded  is  that  of 
side  inarching  with  a  tongue,  which  is  performed  as  follows  : — Having 
the  Vines  in  pots  properly  placed  so  that  the  part  where  they  are  to  be 
joined  to  the  stocks  will  most  easily  join,  pare  away  the  bark  and  part 
of  the  wood  2  or  3  inches  in  length,  and  in  the  same  manner  pare 
the  stock  in  the  proper  place  for  the  junction  of  the  graft  ;  then  make  a 
slit  upward  in  the  graft,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  tongue,  and  make  a  slit 
downward  in  the  stock  to  admit  it.  Let  the  parts  be  then  joined,  slipping 
the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  cleft  of  the  stock,  and  tie  them  closely 
together  with  cotton  or  matting  ;  after  covering  the  whole  with  wax  or 
clay.  Any  cut  made  in  the  scion  or  stock  must  be  dressed  with  styptic 
or  knotting,  to  prevent  bleeding.  The  operation  may  be  performed  now 
or  before  growth  takes  place,  and  it  may  be  done  after  growth  is 
made.  All  growths  on  the  Alicantes  below  the  junction  may  be  rubbed 
off,  and  the  growth  in  the  stock,  also  below  the  j  unction  ;  but  the  part  above 
should  be  allo-wed  to  make  a  little  growth,  so  as  to  attract  the  sap  to  the 
junction,  and  the  graft  above  the  junction  may  be  treated  as  an  ordinary 
cane.  The  Vines  may  be  allowed  to  grow  together  through  the  season 
until  the  fruit,  if  anjq  is  ripe,  and  then  detach  the  part  below  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  graft  and  the  part  above  it  of  the  stock.  Or  the  graft  may 
be  detached  from  the  root  part  so  soon  as  it  is  seen  by  the  growth  in  the 
part  above  the  junction  that  the  union  of  stock  and  scion  is  complete, 
but  it  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — January  IGth. 


Our  market  still  keeps  dull,  and  all  classes  of  fruit  are  lower. 
Grapes  is  unlimited. 

FRUIT. 


The  demaud  for 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  ^  sieve . 2  0  to  4  0 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 
C&nado,  per  barrel  ..50  9  0 

Oherr  es,  £  sieve  ....  0  0  0  0 

0obs,1001bs .  00  00 

Grapes,  per  ft...  ....  0  9  26 


b.  d. 


«.  d. 


Lintons,  case  ..  ..  ..10  0  to  15  O 

Oranges,  per  100  ....  4  0  9  0 

Peaches,  dozen .  0  0  0  0 

Pears,  dozen  ..•••.  1  0  2  6 

Plums,  £-sieve .  0  0  0  G 

St.  Micuael  Pine  ,  each  &  0  8  0 


VEGETABLES. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

i. 

s. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ••  •• 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ••  .. 

0 

9  to 

1 

3 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

6 

1 

O 

Beans,  Kidney , per  lb.  .. 

0  10 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1- 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potat>33,  per  owt... 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bunoh . 

0 

3 

u 

0 

Brussels  Sprout?,  \  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

G 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

! 

0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicum?,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  owt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

8 

9 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  . . 

1 

6 

0 

O 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  ., 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Shallots,  per  ft  ..  .. 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

1 

G 

2 

0 

Hero?,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0  10 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ••  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT 

FLOWERS; 

8. 

d. 

0 

u. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  bunches  .. 

3 

0 

to  6 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0  to  4 

& 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

1 

0 

1 

G- 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,,  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Camellias,  12  blooms 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Carnations,  12  bloomB  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

scarlet,  12  trusses 

6 

0 

n 

0 

Christmas  Bose 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Poin3ettia,  dozen  blooms 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl.. . 

1 

0 

s 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

i 

0 

2 

0 

„  .  12  bohs. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

i 

0 

2 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 
Eucharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

4 

u 

y 

,,  (indoor),  dozen 

2 

0 

S 

0 

s 

0 

b 

0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

« 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

9 

0 

1 1 

0 

„  vellow  . 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Stephnnotis,  12  sprays  .. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

sprays  . 

i 

0 

i 

6 

Tropaeolum,  12  bunches 

i 

0 

2 

a 

L^pageria,  12  blooms  .. 

i 

0 

2 

6 

|  Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

a 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

|  Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

9 

i 

6 

per  buach  . 

6 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  .. 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Li  turn  longiflorum,  12 

„  Parme  (French), 

blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch 

3 

6 

5 

0 

Li'yof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

D 

1 

6 

(French)  bunch.. 

l 

8 

2 

0 

M  irguerites,  12  buuohes 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  dcz.  bunohes 

4 

0 

6 

0 
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PLANTS  IN  TOTS. 


s. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

fi. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0  to  24 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 
Ficus  elastics,  each 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Arbor  vitio(goldcn>  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

1 

6 

7 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

Azalea,  per  dezen  ..  . .  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Foliage  pi u  ts,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Begonias.  various,  per  doz 
Chrysanthemum,  doz.  .. 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  d(  z. 
Lily  of  the  V»llev, 

9 

0 

12 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

.,  large, doz.  .. 

15 

0 

24 

0 

doz.  pot*  . 

18 

0 

42 

0 

Cyolnmen  ,  dtzsn  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

11 

0 

Pracama  terrainalis,  doz. 

SO 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Pracerns  viridis,  doz.  .. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

0 

21 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargonium*,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Poiaeettia,  per  dezen  .. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

Euonymiw,  var.,  dozen 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  doz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

A- 

MbM 

1  V 

E  FMffM 

AUXILIARY  FOODS. 

As  an  incentive  to  exertions  by  British  farmers  in  their  efforts 
to  take  and  hold  a  leading  position  in  competition  for  the  sale  of 
-farm  produce  with  imported  goods,  it  is  well  occasionally  to  ascer¬ 
tain  at  whit  rate  such  produce  comes  into  this  country,  and  fo  know 
•something  of  its  commercial  value.  We  now,  therefore,  purpose 
•showing  our  readers  something  of  what  has  been  going  on  during 
the  ten  years  of  agricultural  depression,  from  187-8  to  1887,  in¬ 
clusive  of  both  those  years,  and  we  may  here  acknowledge  our 
indebtedness  to  that  useful  publication  Whitaker's  Almanack  for 
our  information. 

During  all  these  years  the  chief  outcry  has  been  about  the  low 
price  of  Wheat  and  the  •hardship  to  the  farmer  of  foreign  com¬ 
petition.  Yet  in  this  matter,  as  in  others,  it  is  solely  an  affair  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  it  appeared  that  from  1878  to  1887  the 
quantity  of  imported  Wheat  had  gone  on  steadily  increasing,  and 
-that  British  Wheat  was  being  driven  out  of  the  market,  the  position 
would  now  indeed  be  serious,  but  it  is  not  so.  For  example,  in  1879 
we  imported  59,591,795  cwts.,  yet  in  1887  the  total  quantity  was  only 
55,802,518  cwts.  This  falling  off  in  quantity  was  probably  owing 
to  prices  having  fallen  so  low  in  this  country  as  to  seriously  affect 
the  foreign  grower,  and  to  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to 
other  crops,  the  difference  in  the  average  price  per  cavt.  being 
Jls.  4d.  in  favour  of  1878.  The  total  received  in  the  ten  years  was 
562,331,000  cwts.,  valued  at  £270,001,000.  This  amount,  enormous 
■as  it  is,  only  represents  whole  corn,  and  to  it  must  be  added 
£91,275,000  for  wheaten  flour. 

As  next  in  importance  in  the  estimation  of  farmers  we  may 
place  the  trade  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  meat.  The  number  of  cattle 
received  during  the  ten  years  was  3,113,000,  the  value  being 
£61,578,000,  the  prices  of  oxen  ranging  from  £22  12s.  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  decade,  downwards  to  £17  7s.  in  1887.  The 
prices  of  calves  fatting  in  the  same  way  from  £1  15s.  to  £3  17s.  Id. 

Of  sheep  and  lambs  the  total  number  imported  was  9,660,000j 
the  value  being  £21,381,000.  In  1878  the  value  per  head  was 
48s.  8d.  ;  in  1887  it  had  fallen  to  33s.  lOd. 

Then  wo  have  of  beef  9,519,000  cwts.,  valued  at  £23,058,000. 
Pork,  3,807,000  cwts.,  valued  at  £6,770,000.  Other  meat  fresh  and 
salted,  9,002,000  cwts.,  the  value  £25,016,000.  This  does  not 
include  bacon  and  hams,  of  which  the  aggregate  quantity  imported 
was  11,390,000  cwts  .  valued  at  £91,637,000,  and  of  lard  8,426,000 
cwts.,  the  value  £17,662,000. 

We  said  that  farmers  would  regard  the  trade  in  cattle  and 
sheep  as  next  in  importance  to  Wheat  and  flour,  but  iii  reality  it  is 
not  so.  After  Wheat,  butter  and  margarine  rank  above  a’l  other 
articles,  the  total  imports  being  22,817,000  cwts.,  and  the  value 
£113,566,000.  Of  cheese  the  total  imports  were  18,2  >1/00  cwts., 
valued  at  £16,203,000. 


Of  eggs,  we  learn  that  they  “  come  to  us  in  very  large  and 
greatly  increasing  quantities.  In  1887  we  received  upwards  of 
1000  millions  from  foreign  importers.”  The  total  quantity 
imported  during  the  ten  years  was  8930-1  millions,  valued  at 
£26,294,000. 

We  may  well  inquire  if,  during  the  last  ten  years  the  British 
farmer  has  suffered  such  heavy  losses  of  capital  invested  in  his 
business,  how  it  is  that  he  allows  such  enormous  sums  of  money  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foreign  producer  ?  It  is  surely  worth 
while  trying  for  a  share  in  the  gigantic  dairy  and  poultry  business, 
of  which  we  have  here  such  tangible  proof.  The  writer  of  the 
article  in  Whitaker’s  Almanac,  “  Ten  Years’  Food  Supplies  from 
Abroad,”  justly  observes  that  “  while  complaints  are  made  of  the 
unremunerative  character  of  ordinary  British  farming,  a  suggestion 
is  frequently  proffered  that  arable  lands  might  be  advantageously 
changed  to  pasture.  The  demand  for  dairy  produce  at  home, 
beyond  what  native  factors  furnish,  is  enormous.”  In  1887  the 
butter  and  cheese  imports  were  valued  at  £16,405,000. 

We  never  have  advised  our  readers  to  leave  off  growing  corn 
for  dairy  farming  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  neither  the  dairy  nor 
poultry  have  yet  taken  the  place  upon  farms  generally  that  they 
should  do.  Both  are  legitimate  branches  of  farming,  both  are 
profitable  and  well  repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  them.  But 
dairy  produce  must  be  of  the  best  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale  ;  it  is 
the  preponderance  of  inferior  home-made  cheese  and  butter  that 
spoils  the  market.  This  is  not  a  matter  to  be  left  to  take  its 
chance  in  the  hands  of  servants  ;  personal  supervision  must  be 
given  to  every  detail. 

The  home-curing  of  hams  and  bacon  is  another  matter  worthy 
of  attention,  but  a  trade  for  it  would  have  to  be  built  up,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  this  might  be  done  advantageously.  Yet  it  is 
doubtful  if  farmers  may  be  induced  to  attempt  it,  for  pork,  or 
rather  pigs  generally,  are  so  easily  sold  at  a’profit  that  the  ordinary 
farmer  rests  satisfied  with  it. 

WORK  OX  THE  HOME  FARM. 

On  farms  where  a  special  point  is  made  of  tup  breeding  the  lambing 
began  tivo  or  three  weeks  ago.  Our  lambing  season  does  not  begin  till 
the  end  of  the  present  month.  One  of  our  ewe  flocks  has  a  nice  large 
yard  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  open  sheds  around  it  and  a  large  barn 
opening  into  it.  It  is  our  custom  to  fill  this  barn  with  Barley  at  harvest 
time,  and  after  threshing  it  to  leave  the  barn  empty  in  readiness  for  the 
sheep  at  lambing  time,  when  barn  and  yard  are  given  over  to  the 
shepherd.  The  advantage  of  such  an.  arrangement  is  obvious,  for  there 
is  no  special  lambing  fold  to  prepare  on  that  farm,  and  the  ewes  are  now 
driven  into  the  yard  every  night,  where  they  have  dry  food  in  troughs, 
enjoy  perfect  shelter,  and  are  safe  from  all  risk  of  disturbance  by  dogs. 
The  shepherd’s  house  is  close  by,  and  we  invariably  have  a  successful 
lambing  season  there.  At  the  home  farm  we  have  no  such  convenience, 
and  have  to  contrive  a  fold  in  as  sheltered  a  position  as  possible.  This 
season  special  care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  straw  walls  of  the  fold  thick 
and  compact  enough  to  screen  the  flock  from  cold  wind,  as  a  belt  of 
underwood  hitherto  available  for  shelter  has  been  Cut  down.  Shelter 
and  plenty  of  dry  nourishing  food  are  important  factors  to  a  successful 
lambing  season.  Pregnant  ewes  ought  never  to  run  any  risk  of  suffer¬ 
ing  from  exposure,  for  we  are  quite  9ure  that  they  do  suffer,  and  the  loss 
of  many  a  ewe  and.  lamb  is  owing  to  some  such  cause. 

Now  is  the  time  when  dairy  cows  require  extra  care,  with  food, 
shelter,  and  cleanliness.  Never  suffer  a  delicate  Channel  Island  cow  to 
be  exposed  in  an  open  yard  at  night  during  winter.  Do  all  that  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  full  flow  of  milk  by  the  use  of  bran,  carrot0, 
crushed  oats,  and  the  best  meadow  hay.  Such  a  dietary  is  wholesome, 
sweet,  nourishing,  and  not  at  all  speculative.  Turnips  and  Cabbages  in 
large  quantities  clo  impart  an  unpleasant  flavour  to  milk  and  butter,  but 
a  little  Cabbage  given  with  judgment  does  good  and  not.  harm.  See  that 
the  cows  have  pure  water  out  of  clean  troughs  or  cisterns.  A  little 
exercise  in  a  sunny  open  yard  is  good  for  them,  and  when  well  fed  they 
often  lie  down  if  the  yard  is  clean  and  well  littered. 


PROFITABLE  FARMING. 

f  A  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Edward  Lnnkiiur.t  before  the  Jxworth.Earfners*  Club, 
December,  17th,  1898,] 

( Continued  from  page  22T) 

PERMANENT  PASTURE 

May  be  mentioned  in' connection  with  dairy  farming  for  more  than  one 
■important  reason.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  the  agricultural 
depression  the  heavy  outlay  for  men  and  horses  in  which  those  engaged. 
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almost  solely  in  arable  farming  are  involved  is  a  serious  matter,  and  if  it 
could  be  realised  that  land  could  be  laid  down  profitably  to  pasture, 
either  permanently  or  for  a  few  years  only,  it  would  be  done.  Hitherto 
any  mention  of  laying  down  land  to  grass  has  been  met  with  the  query, 
How  can  we  render  or  keep  it  profitable  ?  The  answer  to  this  is, 
Prepare  the  seed  bed  carefully  by  reducing  it  to  a  clean  fine  tilth,  obtain 
pure  seed  in  correct  proportions  of  Foxtail,  Cocksfoot,  Timothy, 
Perennial  Rye  Grass,  the  Fescues,  with  the  Clovers  and  Yarrow,  fold  the 
young  plant  lightly,  yet  as  continuously  as  may  be  necessary,  first  with 
lambs,  and  subsequently  with  sheep,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  well-knit 
pasture,  so  robust  and  vigorous  that  the  crop  will  be  alike  superior  in 
nutriment  and  bulk  to  most  old  pasture  of  indigenous  Grasses.  To  sum 
up  this  matter  in  the  briefest  possible  manner,  you  have  only  to  farm 
new  pasture  as  highly  as  arable  land  by  seeing  that  the  soil  is  kept  well 
stored  with  fertility,  and  the  herbage  kept  from  producing  seed. 

Professor  Fream  procured  turves  from  old  pasture  in  twelve  English 
and  seven  Irish  counties  for  trial  at  Downton  last  year,  yet  I  for  one 
fail  to  see  what  good  can  arise  from  such  trials,  except  affording  proof 
how  generally  Perennial  Rye  Grass  is  found  in  old  pastures.  For  the 
fact  of  it  and  certain  other  Grasses  being  found  in  old  pasture  by  no 
means  proves  them  superior  to  or  even  equal  to  the  Grasses  which  have 
been  tested  and  selected  with  such  care  by  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  and 
others.  Whether  pastures  be  new  or  old,  the  point  I  wish  to  enforce  is 
that  it  requires  careful  cultivation  equally  with  all  other  farm  ciops, 
and  experience  shows  such  cultivation  to  be  profitable.  Holding  as  I 
do  that  no  full  crops  can  be  taken  from  the  land  without  a  certain 
per-centage  of  exhaustion  of  its  fertility,  ia  order  to  obtain  an  equally 
full  crop  next  season  such  loss  must  first  of  all  be  made  good. 

The  renovation  of  old  pasture  is  in  its  way  as  important  a  detail  of 
profitable  farming  as  the  cultivation  of  new  pasture.  I  would  lay  very 
little  stress  upon  what  are  termed  renovating  seed  mixtures,  for  I  have 
found  that  by  keeping  down  weed,  by  an  annual  dressing  per  acre  at 
the  end  of  February  of  \  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  1  cwt.  nitrate  of 
soda,  li  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate,  J  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour,  or  by 
sheep  folding,  and  by  draining  when  necessary,  old  neglected  pasture 
may  be  brought  into  a  high  state  of  fertility  which  may  be  fully 
sustained  under  such  treatment.  The  annual  outlay  of  £1  per  acre,  or 
a  shilling  or  two  more  for  manure,  will  not  only  ensure  a  full  crop  of 
hay  but  an  abundant  aftermath  with  favourable  weather,  and  the 
pasture  will  present  a  green  flourishing  appearance  in  winter  in  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  brown  stunted  guise  of  neglected  grass  land. 

ARABLE  LARD. 

The  mere  mention  of  this,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  branch 
of  agriculture,  opens  up  so  wide  a  field  of  thought  that  I  dare  not 
attempt  to  enter  upon  it  at  all  in  detail  now,  and  must  only  venture  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  important  points  to  which  special 
prominence  has  been  given  recently. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
culture  Society  of  England  on  “Barley  from  a  Maltster’s  Point  of 
View,”  Mr.  Robert  Free  of  Mistley,  Essex,  says  that  Barley  has  not 
taken  so  high  a  place  in  profitable  farming  as  it  should  do,  simply  from 
carelessness  and  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  Barley  growers.  He 
says  in  the  matter  of  Barley  growing  there  are  certain  plain  means  to 
the  desired  end  which  have  been,  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
neglected.  The  general  absence  of  care  in  the  selection  of  seed  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  radical  defect.  Buyers  of  grain  are  not  usually  backward 
in  pointing  out  the  shortcomings  of  samples  submitted  to  them,  and 
therefore  the  growers  can  scarcely  plead  ignorance  as  to  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  a  malting  Barley.  They  know  at  all  events  that  amongst  the 
first  conditions  looked  for  are  that  the  grain  should  be  well  matured 
and  evenly  ripened  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
arable  land  in  this  country  are  regularly  sown  with  such  samples  of 
Barley  as  the  farmer  finds  unsaleable  to  the  maltster  in  consequence  of 
their  inferior  quality  or  condition,  or  with  the  cheapest  lots  that  can  be 
bought  on  the  markets.  If  rubbish  be  sown,  says  he,  it  would  indeed 
be  strange  if  there  be  anything  but  rubbish  to  reap.  His  views  are 
equally  sensible  upon  the  importance  of  thorough  ripeness  before  reap¬ 
ing,  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  grain  for  sale,  and  I  for  one  am 
entirely  in  accord  with  him  as  to  the  importance  of  twice  dressing  the 
bulk  before  samples  are  taken  for  market. 

The  points  to  which  it  appears  desirable  more  attention  should  be 
given  are  the  selection  of  seed  ;  more  care  in  sheep-folding  or  in  the 
application  of  other  manure  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  growth  as 
well  as  of  ripening  of  the  grain  ;  careful  harvesting  ;  thorough  dressing 
and  due  care  in  the  storage  and  management  of  the  grain  between 
thrashing  and  delivery  to  the  maltster. 

No  doubt  the  selection  of  seed  corn  is  a  most  important  matter,  and 
I  have  found  results  justify  the  outlay  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the 
best  strain  of  Chevalier  Barley,  and  the  best  sorts  of  Red  and  White 
Wheat.  In  doing  this  one  has  to  remember  that  seed  is  one  thing  and 
soil  another,  and  that  to  sow  good  seed  in  poor  half -tilled  soil,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  the  action  of  a  wise  man.  Depend  upon  it  we  should  never 
have  had  a  Giant  Wheat  by  the  process  of  mere  selection  ;  there  must 
have  been  high  culture  of  the  soil  for  its  development,  and  we  must 
sow  in  equally  rich  soil  if  we  would  maintain  its  high  standard  of 
excellence. 

MANURES 

Are  undoubtedly  of  primary  importance  in  profitable  farming,  and  the 
experience  of  another  year  strengthens  the  conviction  of  the  high  value 
of  chemical,  or,  as  they  have  perhaps  been  more  fitly  termed,  concentrated 


manures.  In  the  exercise  of  due  knowledge  and  care  in  selectio 
mixing,  and  applicat  ion  to  the  soil  of  such  manure,  we  combine  economy 
with  utility  in  the  best  manner,  for  we  avoid  the  heavy  outlay  involved 
in  the  manufacture  of  farmyard  manure  ;  we  avoid,  too,  the  heavy  loss 
of  nitrogen  common  to  the  muck  heap.  For  general  purposes  the  best 
way  of  using  chemical  manure  is  to  drill  it  in  with  the  seed,  its  action 
then  being  more  prompt  and  certain  than  a  top-dressing  sown  broadcast 
ever  can  be. 

It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  more  attention  is  being  given 
to  the  importance  of  town  sewage  as  manure.  Hitherto  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty  appears  to  have  been  to  precipitate  the  sludge  in  a  form  suitable 
for  easy  application  to  the  soil.  The  first  samples  sent  me  were  com¬ 
pressed  cakes,  difficult  to  divide  for  use.  But  last  spring  2  tons  of 
magnetic  sludge  manure  were  sent  me  from  Acton  for  trial.  This  is  a 
soft  dry  powder,  easy  of  application,  and  I  was  able  to  give  a  favourable 
report  of  results,  and  certainly  consider  the  International  Water  and 
Sewage  Purification  Company,  from  whom  I  received  it,  have  solved  the 
problem  of  sewage  precipitation,  and  of  its  use  as  a  fertiliser  of  the  soil. 
Even  in  the  crude  form  of  compressed  cakes  the  sludge  has  a  ready  sale. 
At  Colchester  it  is  sold  at  2s.  a  ton,  and  is  highly  valued  by  Essex 
farmers.  At  Leeds  the  demand  for  it  is  so  great  that  the  Corporation 
of  Manchester  purpose  spending  £490,000  upon  a  new  sewage  scheme, 
the  most  interesting  features  of  which  to  farmers  are  two  intercepting 
sewers  and  the  chemical  precipitation  of  the  sewage,  which  under  the 
existing  system  finds  its  way  into  the  Irwell  by  numerous  drains  and 
streams.  The  sludge  obtained  by  the  process  of  precipitation  is  to  be 
offered  to  farmers  at  the  rate  of  25  tons  daily,  which  goes  to  show  that 
some  9000  tons  annually  of  matter  rich  in  every  important  element  of 
plant  food  will  be  available  for  the  land  from  Manchester  alone: 

I  cannot  now  enter  upon  the  merits  of  sheep  folding,  nor  need  I  do 
so,  for  we  are  all  fully  sensible  of  the  high  value  of  sheep  upon  the  land, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  present  prices  we  should  all  assign  them  a 
leading  place  in  profitable  farming. 

My  theme  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  impossible  to  exhaust  it  in  a 
single  paper.  I  might  go  on  to  speak  of  the  profits  of  judicious  horse 
breeding,  of  early  maturity  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ;  and  you  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  a  longing  to  dwell  upon  fruit  farming,  for  I  could 
a  tale  unfold  of  such  profit  derived  from  fruit-growing  as  would  make  a 
poor  corn  grower’s  mouth  water,  and  may  note  in  passing  the  fact  of  a 
farmer  in  the  Fens  having  this  year  sold  from  30  to  40  tons  of  Crown 
Bob  Gooseberries  at  £10  a  ton,  the  fruit  being  sent  to  a  distance  by  rail 
in  hundredweight  baskets.  But  I  will  refrain,  and  will  only  add  that 
if  profitable  farming  is  to  continue  possible  in  this  country,  it  must  be 
upon  the  lines  indicated— i.e.,  curtailment  of  the  area  of  farms  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  tenant’s  capital,  judicious  expenditure,  thorough  energetic 
action  in  every  detail  of  practice,  avoidance  of  every  wasteful  or  doubt¬ 
ful  process  which  has  nothing  but  mere  custom  to  justify  it,  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  all  farm  produce  on  sound  mercantile  principles,  and  the  in¬ 
telligent  adoption  of  every  possible  improvement  which  has  borne  the 
test  of  fair  experiment.  Then  with  relief  from  any  burden  which  it  is 
clearly  shown  the  land  cannot  bear,  there  can  be  no  legitimate  reason 
why  British  farming  should  not  be  so  fairly  remunerative  in  the  future 
as  to  be  in  reality  profitable  farming. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Dairy  Matters  (IT.  R.  RJ). —  Copies  of  the  Dairy  Committee  rules 
for  butter  making  on  a  printed  sheet  adapted  for  hanging  up  in  dairies 
at  Id.  each  or  5s.  per  hundred  ca  n  be  had  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  12,  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.  As 
only  one  of  your  cows  gets  its  coat  into  a  filthy  condition  your  man  is 
probably  right  as  to  the  cause.  There  is  no  remedy,  for  animals  have 
traits  of  character  as  well  as  men,  and  this  is  one  which  nothing  can 
alter. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAT. 

'aitfa 

1889. 

January. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32° 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 
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In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Inches. 

dee. 

dev. 

deg. 

deg. 

dee. 

dee. 

dee- 

In. 

Sunday  . 

6 

30.138 

27.2 

26.6 

X.E. 

36.1 

29.2 

26.2 

30.0 

23.2 

_ 

Monda'y . 

7 

30.041 

27.2 

27.2 

a.E. 

35  9 

37.2 

22.0 

37.3 

16.4 

_ 

Tuesday  .... 

8 

2.»  930 

36.4 

35.9 

E. 

353 

47.1 

26  7 

48  6 

22.9 

0  02O 

Wednesday . . 

y 

29.538 

46.8 

44.9 

8.W 

357 

48.2 

36.1 

55.4 

23  0 

I'AIT 

Thursday  . . . . 

10 

29.373 

36.9 

36.1 

N.W 

37.1 

39  4 

36.4 

4.  9 

35.9 

0.091 

Friday  . 

n 

29.704 

35.4 

34.2 

N.E. 

37-3 

41.8 

33  2 

59.8 

27.3 

— 

Saturday  _ 

12 

29.441 

34.6 

34.1 

-N.E. 

37.1 

36.2 

29.9 

40.8 

24.6 

0.19k 

29  738 

34.9 

S4.1 

i  36.4 

39.9 

30.1 

44.8 

24.8 

0  4811 

REMARKS. 

6th.— Fog  in  the  morning,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 

7th.— Cold,  with  fog  in  the  morning,  fair  afternoon,  and  fog  again  at  night. 

S'h  -  Slight  fog  early,  line  mild  day. 

9th  —  Mild,  fine,  aDd  generally  bright,  but  one  or  two  si  Jglit  showers ;  wet  evening  nd 
ni^ht. 

10‘h.— Dull  and  damp,  with  frequent  cold  rain, and  flakes  of  snow, 
lltb.— Fine  and  pleasant,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine. 

12th.— Wet  snow  all  day  ;  fair  evening. 

Calm,  cold,  damp,  and  rather  foggy.- G.  J.  SYMONS. 


January  24,  1889.  ] 
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INTERESTIN'  J  all  the  year  round  are  his  plants  to  the  Auricula 
grower.  He  feels  something  akin  to  pity  for  the  uninitiated  who 
may  admire  the  beautiful  display  of  his  collection  while  in  bloom, 
but  wonder  how  ho  delights  to  linger  and  waste,  as  they  deem  it,  so 
much  time  over  a  loi  of  green  leaves  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  To  such  he  may  well  offer  no  explanation  of  the  attachment, 
to  use  no  stronger  term,  that  ties  him  more  closely  at  all  times  to 
these  sweet  flowers  than  to  any  others  he  favours,  and  he  revels  in 
sympathetic  intercourse  with  the  kindred  spirits  who,  like  himself, 
have  found  the  light.  Interest  will  heighten  as  growth  begins — if, 
indeed,  it  can  this  -u-ason  be  said  to  have  stopped  from  the  unusu¬ 
ally  open  weather.  Despite  all  airing  and  due  exposure  a  large 
proportion  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  quite  at  rest.  •  Much 
precaution  will  likely  be  necessary  to  prevent  damage  to  the  flower 
in  case  of  severe  frorE  occurring.  To  beginners  only  is  it  necessary 
to  say  that  the  plant  itself  is  not  in  peril  directly  from  that,  and 
that  keeping  the  plauts  moderately  dry  at  the  roots,  free  from  drip 
and  from  green  fly,  which  the  weather  has  encouraged,  is  all  that  is 
needed  at  present. 

It  will  be  hard  c<  ■  experience  a  less  favourable  season  for  the 
Auricula  than  the  last.  The  plants  made  little  steady  progress, 
advancing  by  fits  an- .  starts,  owing  to  the  alternating  frosts  and 
thaws,  and  the  prevalence  of  cold  winds.  The  bloom  was  every¬ 
where  late.  My  own  was  not  at  its  best  till  the  third  week  in  May, 
was  more  than  usually  irregular  in  time,  and  straggled  on  till  the 
beginning  of  July.  Some  varieties  bloomed  splendidly,  some 
indifferently  well,  and  a  good  number  of  sorts  generally  reliable 
were  poor  or  failed  altogether.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  for 
the  sake  of  comparison,  to  mention  a  few. 

In  the  class  of  green  edges  Beeston’s  Apollo  was  markedly  good. 
It  is  a  flower  worth  having.  Traill’s  Anna,  with  all  its  faults, 
should  not  be  despised.  One  plant  of  it  among  others  was  fine. 
Alderman  Wisbey  was  poor  as  a  green  edge,  but  two  were  very  good 
indeed  as  greys.  Page’s  Champion,  now  of  sufficient  strength,  of 
fine  form,  with  its  lively  green  edge  and  unusual  body  colour,  was 
very  attractive.  Col  -nel  Taylor,  fairly  good,  has  never  yet  with  me 
turned  out  first-rate  :  but  one  lives  in  hope  that  next  May  may 
disclose  it  in  the  condition  which  a  critic  of  thirty  years  ago  says  is 
worth  waiting  a  lifetime  for.  Prince  of  G-reens  was,  as  usual,  far 
from  the  character  in  which  it  was  shown  at  the  first  exhibition  of 
the  Scottish  Auric  . dr  Society  two  years  ago  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  the 
Prince  and  the  Colonel  may  don  their  best  uniform  at  next  review. 
I  still  keep  at  lea.-!:  plant  of  Lord  Nelson  ;  it  is  not  a  refined 
flower,  but  the  dark  green  edge,  black  body  colour,  and  good  tube 
make  it  tell  in  a  ei.d’e.'tion.  It  has  a  capital  constitution  and  good 
habit.  Freedom  v,  :-.s  very  good — one  plant  with  five  pips,  the  best 
I  have  had  of  it.  Its  difficult  to  get  as  many  as  one  could  wish  of 
this  variety  up  t"  iln-  esired  strength.  Hickson’s  Earl  of  Errol,  from 
the  neatness  of  the  truss  and  soft  rich  ground,  never  fails  to  attract 
the  notice  of  those  :  -fc  too  critical  ;  the  edge  is  too  narrow,  but  for 
such  as  do  not  I  -  t  competitions  alone  the  flower  has  its  recom¬ 
mendations.  Tuli-nun  is  an  unsatisfactory  grower,  and  is  at  best 
but  second  rate.  I  have  never  seen  it  so  good  as  with  the  late 
Mr.  Meiklejohn  several  years  ago. 

The  grey  e  ir  -  produced  the  greatest  per-centage  of  good 
flowers.  I  con-i  >  ■  Charles  Edward  Brown  one  of  the  best  of 
No.  44S. — -Tot.  N  Mill ,  Third  Seiies. 


these.  No  variety  comes  oftener  in  good  character.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  there  is  a  spurious  plant  abroad  under  that  name,, 
probably  a  seedling  from  it  or  from  General  Bolivar,  not  unlike, 
but  inferior  to  the  genuine  flower.  I  have  more  than  once  had  this 
equal  to  the  first  of  its  class.  Not  nearly  so  steady  with  me  is  the 
redoubtable  George  Lightbody.  Last  year,  however,  two  plants 
among  the  last  to  bloom  were  all  but  satisfactory.  Alexander 
Meiklejohn,  a  very  telling  flower,  but  late,  was  capital.  It  is 
frequently  rendered  too  large  in  the  pip  and  coarse  in  quality  by 
being  overgrown.  I  have  seen  it  all  but  unrecognisable.  No 
variety  with  me  loses  so  much  in  bulk  after  flowering,  bat  it  makes 
a  beautiful  plant  ultimately,  and  seldom  fails  to  please.  John 
Waterston,  another  that  can  easily  be  deformed  by  overgrowing, 
I  would  not  willingly  be  without.  A  good  grower,  of  good  habit, 
and  of  fine  quality,  the  best  of  Cunningham’s  productions,  will 
keep  alive  his  name.  It  is  much  thought  of  in  the  north.  Some 
four  or  five  others  of  his  raising  I  have  discarded.  George 
Levick  I  can  make  little  of.  This  I  regret,  as  three  pips  on  a  small 
plant  made  me,  like  Oliver,  “  ask  for  more.”  I  have  never  seen 
good  plants  of  this  sort.  Ringleader,  difficult  to  open,  is  in  every 
collection  I  know.  I  had  it  in  various  sizes  of  truss,  some,  indeed, 
too  large,  but  all  more  or  less  cupped.  Maria,  not  without  fault, 
but  always  lovely,  with  her  liquid  colour  and  good  edge,  often 
white,  seldom  fails  to  light  up  the  stage.  Complete  was  among  the 
best  of  the  later  flowers  ;  variable  as  it  is  it  must  hold  its  place. 
One  of  the  first  Auriculas  I  had  was  Mary  Ann.  Fine  in  paste, 
cold,  but  chaste,  she  possibly  obtains  from  me  the  benefit  of  a  first 
attachment.  Ajax  I  never  had  so  good  as  last  year,  on  two  small 
plants  with  three  pips  each.  They  were  larger  and  brighter,  and,  I 
fancy,  on  an  offset  two  years  old,  it  may  be  worth  continuing. 
But  foremost  of  all  my  collection  was  Lancashire  Hero.  Others 
well  qualified  to  judge,  looking  at  two  specimens,  pronounced  it  the 
best  Auricula  we  have.  As  it  increases  with  me  it  would  take 
many  years  to  secure  as  many  plants  as  one  could  wish  of  this 
superb  flower  Nor  do  I  find  it  much  otherwise  elsewhere. 

Of  the  white  edges  one  that  surprised  me  was  Earl  Grosvenor. 
Probably  owing  to  the  season  and  to  the  plant  being  stronger  it  was 
in  the  front  rank.  The  edge  was  pure,  the  colour  bright,  the  truss 
of  five  pips  stood  well  up  and  commanded  admiration.  A  flower 
with  such  possibilities  is  worth  retaining,  even  if  inconstant.  Acme 
was  in  no  case  with  me  up  to  its  best  as  I  have  often  had  it.  It 
was  in  grand  condition  as  the  premier  of  the  Exhibition  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  its  class.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  objection  urged  against  it  of  its  having  a  short 
flower  stem  has  been  made  too  much  of.  The  whole  habit  of  the 
plant  is  low  set.  John  Simonite  I  have  not  succeeded  well  in 
growing.  It  is  one  of  the  cracks,  but  will,  I  fear,  long  continue  a 
scarce  flower.  Of  Smiling  Beauty  last  season  I  cannot  speak  too 
highly.  Several  plants  produced  five  pips  each,  all  equally  good. 
I  scarcely  expect  to  see  Heap’s  flower  surpassed  in  my  day.  These 
last  three  I  consider  our  very  bast  white.  Without  further  par¬ 
ticularising,  I  would  say  that  Lady  Sophia  Damaresque,  Bonny 
Lass,  that  stingy  grower  Countess  of  Wilton,  and  Regular,  were  all 
in  attractive  form.  The  last  can  produce  a  pip  quite  large  enough, 
and  will  please  those  who  see  it  so.  Smith’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra  I  will 
no  longer  be  troubled  with.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  coarsest 
flowers  I  have.  Fletcher’s,  a  grey,  I  much  prefer. 

I  like  the  seifs  if  anything  better  than  the  others.  A  deficiency 
in  them  tells  heavily  against  the  effect  of  a  collective  bloom. 
They  give  brightness,  weight,  and  warmth  to  the  whole.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  favourites  of  visitors.  Nor  can  I  see  why 
they  should  be  considered  inferior.  The  canons  in  their  case 
are  no  less  strict,  nor  are  they  more  frequently  satisfied.  The 
abundance  of  really  good  seifs  and  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  obtained  among  seedlings  cannot,  so  far  as  I 
know,  be  established  as  fact,  and  I  would  hail  the  appearance  of  a 
superior  flower  among  these  as  heartily  as  a  decided  hit  among 
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the  green  edges,  so  often  wished  for.  Heroine  is  the  best  addition 
we  have  yet  had,  and  a  peer  to  that  would  be  something  to  be 
proud  of.  Black  Bess  was  good  enough,  the  plant  being  small, 
to  give  hope  that  it  will  deserve  esteem.  Of  the  older  sorts  the 
majority  quite  surprised  and  somewhat  puzzled  me.  The  only 
explanation  I  could  think  of  was  that  being  generally  somewhat 
more  advanced  they  were  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  the  others. 
I  never  had  so  great  a  proportion  of  seifs  in  my  collection  nor  so 
few  good  blooms.  This  class,  too,  was  the  weak  one  in  Edinburgh, 
so  that  others  as  well  may  have  been  caught  napping.  Sim’s 
Eliza  produced  a  fine  symmetrical  truss,  and  should  not  be  slighted 
although  the  paste  is  not  quite  circular.  Spalding’s  Bessie  Bell  is 
generally  a  flower  that  tells  well,  and  Downing’s  Catherine  is  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves.  Blackbird  and  Pizarro  are 
still  among  the  best,  the  weak  stalk  of  the  former  being  its  fault. 
Ellen  Lancaster  has  much  too  narrow  a  paste.  The  only  good 
feature  of  Metropolitan  and  Bradshaw’s  Tidy  is  their  colour,  the 
best  I  know  of  that  complexion  being  Charles  J.  Perry  and 
Campbell’s  Onward.  I  have  over  and  over  again  had  the  latter 
second  to  none.  Sapphire  is  too  thin  in  texture,  but  the  cheerful 
tint  speaks  for  its  retention.  Nonsuch  and  Lowe’s  Mazzini,  the 
latter  a  very  good  and  pleasing  flower  but  not  very  constant,  I  will 
not  discard  till  their  places  can  be  taken  by  more  meritorious 
varieties,  nor  will  I  yet  bid  farewell  to  Miss  Sturrock. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  discursive  remarks  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  the  newest  flowers  are  mentioned.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  growers  who  have 
made  the  acquaintance  of  these  claimants  for  favour.  Tastes 
differ,  and  everyone  is  perfectly  entitled  to  indulge  his  own.  I 
have  seen  a  collection  somewhat  like  my  own  in  extent  containing 
very  few  of  the  older  sorts,  at  least  four-fifths  being  seedlings 
named  and  unnamed.  These  undoubtedly  gave  to  their  raiser  more 
satisfaction  than  the  varieties  he  had  discarded  would  do.  That 
fact  did  not  in  the  least  affect  my  estimate  of  them,  and  in  my 
judgment  he  erred.  We  are  all  liable  to  see  merits  in  our  own 
productions  imperceptible  to  others  ;  and  so  descriptions  by  the 
raiser  are  often  not  quite  trustworthy,  unintentionally  so  doubtless  ; 
and  as  the  Auricula  often  deteriorates  after  its  first  bright  promise 
the  guarantee  of  “  first-class  certificate  ”  and  “  premier  flower”  may 
in  a  few  years  be  worthless.  But  candidly  I  think  that  the 
declension  in  the  case  of  many  of  these  new  sorts  must  have  been 
rapid  indeed  to  have  left  them  the  inferior  things  they  are.  I  have, 
or  have  had,  upwards  of  a  dozen  of  them.  F.  D.  Horner,  Heroine, 
Black  Bess,  and  Sapphire  are  the  only  sorts  I  consider  worth 
having.  My  opinions  were  evidently  formed  in  another  school, 
and  may  be  unsound.  Smarting  under  k  ;  m  disappointments, 
dearly  paid  for  too,  and  reading  of  the  older  varieties  being  now 
“echoes”  and  “shadows”  and  “memories,”  there  is  suggested  the 
preference  of  a  soft  pleasing  echo  to  a  harsh  strident  noise  ;  or  the 
idea  of  a  disordered  eye  mistaking  for  cloud  effect  a  dark  patch  of 
sturdy  fir  on  the  breast  of  one  of  our  Bens  ;  or  there  sounds  in 
memory’s  ear  the  wail  of  the  Coronach  in  “  Rob  Roy  ”  while  the 
bold  outlaw  lamented  is  yet  alive  to  tread  again  his  native  heath. 
Flimsy,  gaudy,  hard-featured,  vulgarly-assertive — these  are  some 
of  the  traits  disclosed  to  me  in  my  new  additions.  Not  the  least 
objectionable  are  some  that  I  see  most  persistently  recommended. 
By  themselves  they  are  a  unique  and  motley  crew,  unblushingly 
displaying  flagrant  violations  of  all  that  an  Auricula  ought  to  be. — 
A  Northern  Amateur. 


LEAVES  AND  LEAF  MOULD. 

Leaves  vary  in  texture  and  in  value.  Oak  and  Beech  are  of 
greater  firmness  or  harder  than  Chestnut,  and  these  are  harder  than 
Horse  Chestnut ;  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  Oak,  Beech,  and 
Spanish  Chestnut  may  be  taken  as  the  first  m  order  of  value  for 
protection,  use  as  fermenting  material,  and  for  making  into  leaf 
mould.  There  is  so  little  “durance  ”  in  Lime,  Sycamore,  and  Elm, 
with  Hornbeam,  &c.,  as  to  render  them  very  much  less  valuable  in 
all  respects,  consequently  they  should  be  kept,  as  far  as  practicable, 


distinct  from  the  others,  using  them  immediately,  or  where  nothing 
very  prolonged  is  required.  All  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be 
collected  dry  ;  in  fact  those  not  required  for  immediate  use,  or  to 
act  as  protection,  must  be  collected  dry,  and  they  should  be  stacked 
in  some  sheltered  place  with  a  dry  site,  so  as  to  be  available  at  any 
time  for  use  without  any  depreciation  of  value  for  protection, 
heating,  or  manure.  If  stacked  more  or  less  wet  fermentation 
will  take  place,  and  the  more  goes  out  by  that  means  the  less 
remains  of  value.  Some,  with  a  view  to  the  early  conversion  of 
the  leaves  into  leaf  mould,  throw  them  together  wet,  or  if  dry, 
moisten,  and  turn  frequently,  by  which  process  the  leaves  are 
reduced  more  quickly  into  mould  suitable  for  potting  purposes. 
That  is  one  way  of  preparing  leaf  mould,  but  it  i3  not  Nature’s 
plan.  All  the  heat  and  steam  is  so  much  energy  taken  from  the 
mass — nutrition  wasted.  Such  is  no  better  than  the  leaf  mould 
resulting  of  fermenting  beds,  but  there  is  the  difference  that  the 
heat  has  been  utilised  for  forwarding  or  producing  some  crop, 
whilst  in  the  other  it  uselessly  vanished.  We  all  know  that  spent 
Mushroom  bed  manure  is  valuable  as  manure,  and  that  of  exhausted 
hotbeds  has  manurial  properties,  but  the  difference  between  a 
2-inch  surfacing  of  unheated  or  fresh  horse  droppings  and  a  similar 
one  of  spent  Mushroom-bed  manure  is  very  pronounced. 

Protection. — We  clear  leaves  away  for  tidiness,  and  we  expose 
the  surface  to  the  cold  of  winter  and  drought  of  summer.  We 
are  very  particular  about  surface  roots  for  Vines  and  fruit  trees  ; 
indeed  when  success  in  crop  is  sought  we  strive  after  Nature. 
What  are  surface  dressings  and  mulchings  but  imitations  of 
Nature’s  fallen  leaves  and  herbage  ?  Surface  roots  we  must  have  ;  in 
fact,  they  mark  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  We 
know  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  G  to  7  inches,  and 
that  if  the  frost  be  kept  out  of  the  soil  the  part  above  ground  is 
less  susceptible  to  injury  by  cold ;  and  we  also  know  that  trees 
mulched  or  protected  are  not  so  influenced  by  atmospheric  fluctu¬ 
ations  as  those  having  the  soil  exposed.  We  know,  further,  that 
mulched  plants  have  roots  at  the  surface,  adventitious  ones  even 
pushing  in  the  mulching  material  during  the  resting  period ;  but 
in  the  bare  exposed  soil  roots  are  sought  for  in  vain  anywhere  near 
the  surface.  This  is  more  frequently  the  case  with  Vines  and 
other  tender  fiuits  which  are  given  rich  material  to  grow  in.  The 
roots  are  hardy  or  tender  in  proportion  to  the  richness  or  poorness 
of  the  medium,  and  their  capability  of  surviving  cold  is  in  relative 
proportion.  In  a  poor  siliceous  soil,  or  with  a  strong  resisting 
medium,  we  may  find  the  roots  resist  frost  and  be  near  the  surface, 
whilst  in  a  rich  soil  we  may  dig  a  spit  deep  without  finding  a  fibre. 
Various  materials  have  been,  and  still  are,  employed.  I  have  used 
many,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  leaves  excel  all.  A 
covering  G  inches  thick  is  proof  against  any  frost  experienced  in 
this  country,  and  a  little  litter  placed  over  them  will  prevent 
any  untidiness.  Where  early  forcing  is  practised  a  greater  depth 
of  leaves  may  be  used  with  advantage,  and  where  the  leaves  are  only 
intended  to  act  as  a  protecting  substance,  a  4-inch  thickness  will 
meet  all  requirements,  which  may  remain  on  permanently,  for 
leaves  lie  light.  Atmospheric  action  is  not  impeded,  as  is  the  case 
with  manure  that  settles  into  a  soapy  mass  and  forms  a  surface 
impervious  to  air  and  rain,  and  whilst  the  roots  are  attracted  to 
and  kept  active  at  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  in  the  leaf  soil 
itself,  those  where  the  manure  is  employed  positively  refuse  to  work 
in  the  soapy  mass,  and  descend  instead  of  rising.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  difference  in  manure,  some  being  lumpy,  or  is  open  so 
that  air  enters  freely,  but  I  make  no  question  that  a  mulching  of 
leaves  of  equal  thickness,  in  comparison  with  manure  of  any  kind, 
will  have  the  advantage.  In  1887  I  covered  one  part  of  an  outside 
Vine  border  with  leaves  and  an  equal  part  with  stable  manure. 
The  b  wder  in  both  cases  could  safely  be  pointed  over  with  a  fork 
its  full  length  without  disturbing  the  roots  to  any  great  extent,  but 
in  making  all  “  snug  ”  for  the  winter,  after  dressing  with  quick¬ 
lime,  for  the  border  is  rich — -full  of  humus,  bones,  and  old  mortar 
rubbish — which  last,  good  as  it  is  mechanically,  and  for  acting  as 
base,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  rate  at  which  food  is  manufactured 
or  sought,  I  found  we  could  point  the  lime  in  as  deeply  as  before 
wheie  the  manure  mulching  obtained,  but  it  was  impracticable  to 
do  anything  to  that  where  the  leaves  were  employed  as  the  mulch¬ 
ing  and  the  surface  of  the  border  wras  full  of  roots,  so  I  was  content 
to  merely  remove  the  loose  surface,  scatter  the  lime  on  the  surface 
and  scratch  it  in.  Although  the  border  is  one,  the  Vines  are  in  two 
compartments,  and  singularly  those  where  the  leaves  were  used  on 
the  border  were  much  the  weakest ;  indeed  not  half  the  strength  as 
regai  ds  wood  of  those  in  the  manured  part,  which  was  due  to  one 
being  old  and  exhausted,  and  the  other  young  and  uudercropped, 
but  now  the  wood  of  the  old  Vines  is  quite  equal  to  the  young,  the 
canes  varying  in  thickness  from  the  thumb  to  the  little  finger. 

Then  I  tried  leaves  as  mulching  for  an  inside  border  in  another 
vinery,  there  being  nine  Vines  confined  to  it,  and  an  equal  number 
in  an  outside  border  mulched  with  stable  manure.  We  took  off  the 
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loose  parts  of  the  manure — in  fact,  hard  into  the  soil,  dressed  with 
lime,  and  pointed  it  in,  the  operator  remarking,  “  there  do  not 
appear  to  be  any  roots  :  ”  but  in  removing  the  loose  portions  of  the 
leaf  mulching  I  was  asked  what  was  to  be  done,  as  there  were 
plenty  of  roots  in  the  leaf  soil,  and  to  point-in  the  lime  would 
destroy  them.  Of  course,  it  was  only  practicable  to  rake  in  the 
lime,  and  put  on  something  fresh.  I  might  tell  of  how  freely 
the  roots  of  pot  Vines  and  Figs  attack  the  leaves  in  the  fermenting 
beds,  and  of  plants  outside,  great  and  small,  pushing  active  feeders 
into  the  protecting  mulch  of  leaf  soil  ;  but  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  further  pursue  the  subject. 

Fermentation  — Leaves  give  out  heat  regularly  over  a  length¬ 
ened  period,  part  with  moisture  and  something  else  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  vegetation.  What  this  may  be  does  not  greatly  matter — it 
may  be  ammonia  in  small  quantities,  but  constant,  yet  making  a 
material  difference  in  the  health  of  the  plants,  hence  the  benefit 
sought  by  placing  fermenting  materials  in  forcing  houses  in  the 
early  stages  and  afterwards  leaving  sufficient  for  a  mulch.  P’rom 
this  mulch  something  must  arise  favourable  to  vegetation,  as  decom¬ 
position  cannot  take  place  without  evolving  some  gas  or  gases,  and 
the  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  charged  therewith  ;  therefore, 
whether  the  fermentation  be  strong  or  weak,  food  is  being  manu¬ 
factured  for  being  taken  up  by  the  roots  or  passing  into  space  for 
absorption  by  the  foliage.  Whether  we  have  a  bed  a  yard  deep  to 
visibly  affect  the  atmospheric  temperature,  or  only  a  foot  or  a  few 
inches,  the  same  process  of  evolving  plant  food  is  going  on  in 
degree,  and  we  attain  to  better  results  than  attends  bare  surface, 
which,  however  treated,  can  never  afford  so  constant  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  an  amount  of  aliment  as  leaves,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or 
sawdust.  We  use  shingles  for  plant  stages,  but  was  ever  plant 
seen  to  thrive  so  well  as  when  over  moist  decomposing  matter  ? 

Leaves  thoroughly  decayed  form  a  valuable  manure,  its  maximum 
being  reached  in  heavy  soils,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  ingre¬ 
dients  used  in  the  successful  cultivation  of  pot  plants.  Its  quality 
depends  entirely  on  the  kind  of  leaves  and  manner  of  making. 
Oak  and  Beech  are  best,  and  if  they  have  fallen  and  decayed  over 
a  large  area,  therefore  brought  into  the  state  of  mould  slowly  or 
without  unnatural  heating,  they  give  a  light  deposit  very  much 
superior  to  that  artificially  prepared.  In  extensive  wooded  domains 
quantities  of  such  material  may  readily  be  obtained,  a  fact  not 
sufficiently  recognised — indeed,  instances  occur  of  purchasing  peat 
from  a  distance,  when  in  the  woods  close  at  hand  is  an  invaluable 
layer  of  mould  for  forming  Azalea,  Rhododendron,  and  Ericaceous 
plant  beds  ;  and  for  flower  borders  nothing  is  more  suitable,  whilst 
as  a  mulch  alone,  or  mixed  with  any  soil  for  placing  around  trees, 
shrubs,  or  plants,  nothing  whatever  is  so  encouraging  to  their  roots 
—  in  fact,  the  production  of  roots  is  induced  and  accelerated  with 
more  certainty  by  planting  in  leaf  mould  than  in  any  other  sub¬ 
stance.  Seedlings  and  young  plants  revel  in  it.  A  little  added 
about  the  ball,  or  under,  over,  and  about  the  roots  at  planting 
choice  trees,  shrubs,  or  plants  will  favour  their  speedy  and  certain 
establishment. 

Leaf  mould,  however,  in  most  places  must  be  manufactured. 
The  leaves  should  be  collected  free  from  sticks,  husks  of  acorns, 
and  mast  of  Beech,  all  of  which  foster  fungoid  growth,  spreading 
thinly  in  an  open  place  ;  but  wind  is  a  factor  that  has  to  be  reckoned 
with,  therefore  shelter  is  necessary.  Anything  like  heating  as  for  hot¬ 
beds  must  be  avoided.  In  order  to  promote  decomposition  moisture 
and  air  are  essential,  but  moisture  from  a  watering  pot  and  from  the 
clouds  are  very  different,  therefore  get  the  necessary  moisture  if 
possible  from  rain  by  frequent  turning,  which  will  expose  the 
whole  to  air,  the  weathering  of  the  leaves  being  the  most  important 
point  in  the  artificial  preparation  of  leaf  soil.  Leaves  that  would 
take  a  long  time  to  decompose  when  thick  and  dry,  or  even  when 
thin  and  undisturbed,  soon  commence  the  process  when  placed  thin 
and  duly  moistened  and  exposed  to  the  air  by  frequent  turning,  so 
that  in  six  months  fairly  good  mould  may  be  made  ;  but  to  have 
good  material  a  year  is  mostly  necessary,  and  something  can  be  done 
by  sifting,  so  as  to  have  grades,  in  which  state  the  material  sooner 
attains  to  the  requisite  quality. — G-.  Abbey. 


RIDGE-SHAPED  MUSHROOM  BEDS. 

Although  comparatively  old  few  seem  to  ha^e  adopted  the 
system  of  forming  ridge-shaped  Mushroom  beds,  the  majority  of 
private  gardeners  stdl  clinging  to  the  more  common  method  of 
making  the  beds  nearly  flat,  and  usually  in  a  house  or  warm  shed. 
Not  only  are  ridge-shaped  the  most  suitable  for  the  open  air,  but 
they  are  also  the  best  for  sheds  and  Mushroom  houses — at  any  rate 
where  the  conformation  of  these  structures  permit.  They  take  up 
less  room  than  flat  beds,  give  a  much  greater  amount  of  surface  to 
be  cropped,  retain  heat  longer,  are  more  continuous  bearing,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  produce  is  superior  to  that  obtained  from  shal¬ 


low  beds.  Nor  is  more  manure  required  at  one  time  for  forming 
one  of  these  than  is  used  for  a  shallow  bed  which  only  gives,  say 
about  two-thirds  as  much  surface  for  spawning.  In  reality,  as  I 
shall  attempt  to  prove,  sufficient  manure  for  a  ridge-shaped  bed  can  be 
collected  in  much  less  time  than  it  is  usually  saved  for  a  shallow  bed. 
In  numerous  stables  it  is  the  custom  to  save  all  the  horse  droppings 
specially  for  Mushroom  beds,  these  being  frequently  fetched  away 
by  the  gardeners,  and  what  little  straw  there  may  be  with  them  is 
carefully  forked  out.  It  follows  unless  several  horses  are  kept  a 
sufficiency  of  manure  is  only  slowly  accumulated,  some  of  this 
being  spoilt  before  it  is  used,  and  some  does  not  have  time  to 
sweeten  properly.  If  ridge-shaped  beds  are  formed  there  is  no 
necessity  for  taking  special  care  of  the  droppings,  these  going  with 
the  rest  of  the  strawy  litter.  When  a  good  sized  heap  has  been 
accumulated,  and  before  it  heats  strongly,  this  ought  to  be  forked 
over,  but  only  the  long  clean  straw  and  wisps  of  hay  thrown 
out,  and  the  former  stored  in  a  separate  heap.  That  portion 
of  the  original  heap  intended  for  a  Mushroom  bed  may  consist 
of  about  equal  parts  of  droppings  and  short  stained  straw,  and  in 
this  manner  a  good  bulk  is  quickly  collected.  It  should  be  thrown 
into  a  conical  heap  to  ferment,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a  week, 
sometimes  less,  the  centre  will  be  found  quite  hot.  The  time  has 
then  arrived  for  turning  the  heap  inside  out,  and  this  ought  to  be 
repeated  every  two  or  three  days,  or  always  before  the  centre 
attains  a  very  strong  heat,  the  manure  being  well  shook  out  or 
separated  at  each  turning.  Altogether  it  will  take  nearly  three 
weeks  to  properly  prepare  the  manure  so  as  to  insure  the  requisite 
amount  of  decomposition  without  the  loss  of  valuable  properties 
by  overheating.  As  a  rule  the  manure  is  best  prepared  in  the 
open,  and  should  it  be  found  very  dry  at  any  time  water  must  be 
freely  given,  as  there  must  be  sufficient  moisture  in  the  material  to 
ensure  gradual  decay  and  a  steady  generation  of  heat. 

In  many  establishments  horse  manure  is  most  abundant  just 
now,  and  enough  may  be  collected  for  an  experimental  ridge¬ 
shaped  bed  in  addition,  if  need  be,  to  the  successional  flat  beds. 
Late  in  January  or  early  in  February  is  a  capital  time  to  form 
a  bed  in  the  open  or  in  a  cool  yet  sheltered  shed,  and  if 
another  is  made  three  weeks  or  a  month  later  a  good  supply 
of  Mushrooms  may  be  had  from  the  latter  part  of  March  to 
June.  As  far  as  the  formation  of  the  beds  is  concerned  the 
method  is  the  same  whether  the  beds  are  under  cover  or  in  the 
open.  In  either  case  shelter  from  cold  drying  winds  must  be 
afforded,  and  the  site  should  also  be  well  drained,  or  otherwise  the 
lower  part  of  the  bed  soon  becomes  saturated  and  cold.  Some 
imagine  a  considerable  amount  of  skill  is  needed  in  building  these 
beds,  but  this  is  really  imagination  only,  any  good  labourer  being 
capable  of  forming  a  model  bed  at  the  first  attempt.  Some 
judgment  may  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the  size,  but  if  the 
amount  of  manure  cannot  at  first  be  estimated  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  lengthen  the  bed  gradually  or  according  as  the  manure  holds 
out.  The  outline  should  be  well  staked  or  marked  out,  a  width  of 
about  3  feet  being  necessary,  and  the  bed  be  evenly  and  firmly 
built,  being  gradually  narrowed  off,  and,  when  completed,  3  feet 
high  and  fi  inches  wide  at  the  top  or  apex.  At  the  outset  the 
manure  should  be  occasionally  trampled,  and  also  heavily  beaten 
with  forks,  but  when  it  is  about  2  feet  high  the  fork  only  must  be 
freely  used.  The  ends  should  also  be  sloping,  and  the  bed  ought  to 
be  neatly  raked  down  much  as  a  hayrick  is  finished  off,  this  effectually 
excluding  heavy  rains. 

Subsequent  "treatment  is  very  much  the  same  as  necessary  in 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  flat  beds,  with  the  important  difference 
that  more  judgment  is  needed  in  deciding  both  when  to  spawn  and 
mould  over  the  beds.  If  several  strong  stakes  are  thrust  into  the 
manure  a  few  feet  apart,  a  frequent  examination  will  soon  denote 
when  the  heat  has  risen  to  either  a  safe  or  too  great  a  height.  It 
usually  happens  that  the  centre  becomes  excessively  hot,  in  which 
case  the  trial  stakes,  when  tested,  will  be  found  uncomfortably  hot 
to  the  hand,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  bore  a  few  small  and  deep 
holes  through  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  heap. 
This  will  let  off  much  of  the  superfluous  heat  and  dangerous 
steam,  and  which,  if  confined,  soon  spoils  much  of  the  manure. 
When  the  heat  declines  to  about  75°,  or  sufficiently  low  to  admit  of 
the  trial  stakes  being  comfortably  grasped  by  the  hand,  spawning 
should  be  done.  The  best  authorities  agree  in  recommending  the 
use  of  large  lumps  of  spawn,  or  say  not  less  than  2  inches  square, 
and  from  experience  I  find  that  it  is  a  better  practice  than  using 
much  smaller  pieces.  They  are  less  liable  to  be  completely  ruined 
by  too  much  heat  and  moisture,  and  larger  clusters  of  Mushrooms 
result  from  their  use.  These  lumps  of  spawn  may  be  inserted  with 
the  hand  (dibbles  are  dangerous  tools),  only  just  below  the  surface, 
and  about  8  inches  apart  each  way,  and  the  manure  smoothed  over 
and  beaten.  As  a  rule,  it  is  unsafe  to  either  soil  over  the  bed 
directly  after  spawning,  or  to  cover  heavily  with  litter,  either 
surfacing  being  liable  to  enclose  and  raise  the  heat  to  a  dangerous 
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height.  The  exceptions  are  when  rather  stale  manure  is  used,  and 
when  the  weather  is  very  windy  and  cold,  a  covering  being  then 
necessary  to  prevent  a  rapid  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the 
bed.  In  about  a  week  after  spawning  it  ought  to  be  safe  to  mould 
over  the  bed,  and  this  covering  should  consist  of  about  2  inches  of 
fine  fresh  loam  or  loamy  soil,  only  moderately  moist,  or  otherwise 
when  well  beaten  with  the  back  of  a  spade  it  wall  bind,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  crack  badly.  Should  the  -weather  be  mild  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  the  holes  through  the  centre  of  the  bed  open  a  few  days 
after  the  beds  are  soiled  over,  and  only  a  light  covering  of  straw 
be  given.  In  cold  weather  a  thickness  of  6  inches  of  strawy  litter 
may  be  necessary,  and  double  that  quantity  is  sometimes  needed  to 
enclose  and  keep  up  the  heat  of  the  bed.  The  comparatively  clean 
straw  rejected  when  the  manure  was  first  sorted  over,  is  most  suit¬ 
able  for  covering  ridge-shaped  beds,  this  being  really  sweeter  than 
hay  litter,  and  less  liable  to  become  cold  and  wet.  When  the 
strawy  litter  is  neatly  disposed  over  the  beds  in  the  form  of  a 
thatch  rain  will  rarely  penetrate  through  it.  We  found  on  ex¬ 
amining  our  beds  after  the  heavy  rains  in  December  lasl,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  soil  was  too  dry,  and  this  was  recently  moistened 
through  a  thin  layer  of  fresh  stained  litter,  and  again  heavily 
covered.  As  a  rule  there  is  very  little  need  of  water  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  and  a  heavy  supply  should  never  be  applied.  The 
proper  way  is,  gently  syringe  tepid  water  over  a  thm  layer  of  litter, 
this  soon  moistening  the  soil  underneath.  One  person  only  should 
gather  the  Mushrooms,  as  this  obviates  the  necessity  for  uncovering 
space  recently  cleared.  Cold  winds  are  more  injurious  than  frosts, 
and  should  be  excluded  as  much  as  possible.  Every  would-be 
successful  Mushroom  grower  ought  to  possess  a  copy  of  Wright’s 
Mushrooms  for  the  Million.” — W.  Iggulden. 


THE  BUNDLE  FAMILY  AS  A  CLASS. 

Committees  of  societies  might  make  an  interesting  class  for  the 
forthcoming  exhibitions  by  providing  a  separate  one  for  blooms  of  the 
Bundle  family,  consisting  of  Mrs.  George  Bundle,  George  Glenny,  and 
Mrs.  Dixon,  stipulating  that  the  blooms  should  be  shown  in  threes, 
with,  say,  not  less  than  6  or  8  inches  of  stem,  which  would  allow  of 
some  leaves  to  be  attached,  rendering  the  blooms  all  the  more  attractive, 
staging  them  in  a  similar  way  to  that  now  employed  with  Anemone 
Pompons  or  single  Dahlias.  Complaints  are  often  heard  from  admirers 
of  this  type  of  incurved  flowers  that  their  favourites  are  being  pushed 
on  one  side  for  larger  sorts.  In  this  manner  they  would  be  retained, 
and  stands  arranged  in  the  manner  suggested  would  make  an  agreeable 
change  to  the  stereotyped  style  now  prevailing.  Seldom  are  blooms  of 
these  varieties  now  seen  at  the  shows  owing  to  the  rage  for  size  :  ex¬ 
hibitors  know  quite  well  that  something  more  than  pretty  little  blooms 
are  required  to  win  prizes  nowadays  at  the  leading  shows.  In  no  other 
manner  that  I  can  think  of  can  a  class  be  made  so  that  these  varieties 
can  be  retained  as  exhibition  flowers.  At  the  last  Chrysanthemum 
Show  held  in  Portsmouth  a  class  was  made  for  one  dozen  blooms  each 
of  the  three  varieties  named.  Although  substantial  prizes  were  offered 
only  three  competitors  staged  blooms  ;  these  being  placed  on  the  ordinary 
sized  exhibition  stands,  showed  much  more  board  than  bloom,  and 
failed  in  that  way  to  create  much  interest.  I  throw  out  this  hint  as  a 
suggestion  to  societies  now  forming  their  classes  who  are  wishful  to 
encourage  Chrysanthemum  culture  in  all  phases  and  classes  as  far  as 
circumstances  will  allow.  The  wording  of  the  class  might  be  in  this 
way— Thirty -six  blooms,  to  be  shown  in  bunches  of  three  blooms  each, 
one  bloom  to  a  stem  with  foliage,  to  include  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mr.  George 
Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon  only.  Such  a  class  would  then  leave  the 
option  to  the  exhibitor  to  stage  the  varieties  as  he  chose,  or  according 
to  circumstances  at  the  time.  Where  it  is  stipulated  that  twelve  blooms 
of  each  sort  must  be  staged,  competition  is  limited  by  reason  that  an 
exhibitor  may  have  only,  say,  ten  blooms  of  one  of  the  three  varieties ; 
he  then  is  debarred  from  entering  the  class,  and  perhaps  the  other 
blooms  he  may  have  are  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  but  by  leaving  it 
an  open  question  competition  is  more  likely  to  be  extended.  As  the 
merits  of  either  of  the  varieties  named  are  similar  when  presented  in 
equal  condition,  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  judging  such  a  class, 
which  would  give  opportunities  to  those  persons  who  are  constantly 
bewailing  the  method  of  staging  the  blooms  in  existence  generally  at 
the  present  day. — E.  Molyneux. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

1  THINK  the  system  of  cutting  down  Chrysanthemums  will  become 
more  general  each  season,  because  it  reduces  the  height  of  some  varieties, 
and  in  some  cases  produces  finer  blooms.  Your  correspondent,  “  A 
Notts  Grower,”  has  given  some  useful  information  on  the  subject.  He 


says  Madame  C.  Audiguier  has  not  done  so  well  this  reason  cut  down. 
1  had  the  shoot  of  one  plant  of  that  variety  broken  last  season  about 
the  end  of  May.  On  this  plant  the  blooms  were  much  finer,  deeper, 
and  better  formed  than  those  on  the  other  plants  which  were  not 
stooped.  Cutting  down  wholesale  will  not  answer,  as  some  varieties 
are  improved  by  it,  while  others  would  be  nearly  spoiled ;  therefore  I 
think  experience  only  will  teach  us  which  to  cut  and  which  to  leave 
alone.  I  specially  welcome  any  information  I  can  get  on  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum,  as  I  am  but  a  beginner  in  their  cultivation. — G.  Garner, 
Am berwood  Gardens,  Hants. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPORTS. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Davis  on 
pages  49  and  50,  as  to  the  colouring  of  Chrysanthemum  flowers,  and 
though  I  have  read  them  over  several  times  there  are  one  or  two  state¬ 
ments  that  puzzle  me.  Will  Mr.  Davis  be  good  enough  to  say  by  what 
process  of  analysis  or  reasoning  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
original  ground  colour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  white,  and  that 
yellow  is  but  a  secondary  colour  l  His  table  does  not  prove  anything. 
He  next  tells  us  that  we  shall  “get  to  black,”  and  then  says  “black  is 
but  a  dark  purple.”  How  can  black  be  a  dark  purple  or  the  “colours 
red  and  purple  ”  be  “  really  the  same  1  ”  If  black  is  but  a  dark  purple, 
and  red  and  purple  are  really  the  same,  then  by  the  same  process  of 
reasoning  black  is  red,  and  red  is  black  !  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  original  colour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  was  either 
yellow  or  green— certainly  not  white.  If  anyone  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  they  will  find  more  or  less  green  in  all  the  so-called  white 
flowers,  and  I  do  not  think  that  white  is  any  more  the  true  original  so- 
called  colour  of  a  flower  than  it  is  of  foliage,  which  happens  to  have  lost 
a  large  portion  of  its  original  colour. 

I  believe  red,  blue,  and  yellow  to  be  the  three  primary  colours,  and 
all  colours  in  flowers  are  derived  from  some  one  or  combination  of  those 
colours— two  or  more.  Several  years  ago  a  clever  paper  appeared  in  the 
Journal  on  colours  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Lowe  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
that  paper  he  expressed  the  opinion,  and  adduced  evidence  to  prove  it, 
that  green  and  not  yellow  should  be  classed  as  a  primary  colour.  Dr. 
Lowe’s  evidence  and  arguments  were  very  strong,  but  did  not  convince 
me,  nevertheless  perhaps  Dr.  Lowe  is  right  in  Nature  and  in  theory  ; 
but-I  know  that  in  practice  I  require  blue  and  yellow  for  composing  any 
shade  of  green  in  art ;  as  also  I  cannot  obtain  a  true  purple  unless  I 
have  a  combination  of  crimson  and  blue.  No  matter  how  deep  the 
shade  of  crimson,  it  is  not  purple  until  I  add  more  or  less  blue,  conse¬ 
quently  I  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Davis  can  correct!  y  say  that  red  is  really 
the  same  as  purple.  Perhaps  he  will  explain. 

I  think  that  all  flowers  that  are  paler  in  colour  than  red,  blue,  or 
*  yellow  are  deteriorating  from  their  originals,  even  t bough  their  imme¬ 
diate  progenitors  may  have  been  white. — J. 

DAMPING  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  with  respect  to  the 
varieties  I  named  at  the  National  Society’s  Conference  as  “  scalded  ”  by 
the  sun,  it  should  read  “  E.  Audiguier,”  not  “  E.  Molyneux.”  With 
respect  to  Perle  Precieuse,  although  it  did  riot  resist  this  form  of 
damping,  it  is  not  to  be  discarded,  for  in  my  opinion  it  will  make  one  of 
the  best  front  row  flowers  we  have,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  it  take 
a  prominent  place. — J.  Doughty,  Anqleij  Pari;  Gardens,  Craiilrooh. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

The  time  is  upon  us  again  for  making  out  the  seed  order,  and  by 
this  time  many  will  have  sent  theirs  to  their  seedsmen.  Last 
season  was  a  very  unfavourable  one  for  trying  the  merits  of  new 
vegetables,  and  also  of  older  sorts  that  had  not  been  grown  before. 
Of  Pea3,  I  grew  three  early  sorts — Yeitch’s  Selected  Extra  Early, 
American  Wonder,  and  William  I.  I  made  a  sowing  of  each  of 
the  above  on  an  early  south  border  on  February  7th.  I  also  raised 
some  of  Yeitch’a  Selected  Extra  Early  and  American  Wonder  in 
pots  and  boxes,  and  planted  out  on  the  same  border  on  April  21st, 
and  gathered  the  first  dish  from  Yeitch’s  Early  on  the  30th  of 
June,  but  could  have  gathered  a  few  days  earlier  only  they  were 
not  wanted.  Extra  Early  was  a  few  days  before  American 
Wonder  and  did  better.  I  do  not  intend  growing  the  latter  again. 
It  is  not  productive  enough.  There  was  only  about  a  week  of 
difference  between  those  sown  in  the  open  in  February  and  those 
sown  in  heat  and  planted  out.  Yeitch’s  Early  I  am  growing  again. 
It  comes  in  about  a  week  before  William  I.,  and  though  not 
such  a  good  Pea  either  in  productiveness  or  flavour,  still  it  is  worth 
growing  for  its  early  qualities. 

William  I.  did  us  extra  good  service  lust  season.  We  had 
two  later  sowings  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  these  kept  in 
bearing  right  through  July.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this 
variety  we  should  have  had  very  few  Peas  all  the  summer. 
Yeitch’s  Perfection,  which  succeeded  so  well  in  1887,  did  not 
yield  us  a  single  dish  last  year,  and  we  had  very  few  from 
Champion  of  England  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  also  Dr.  McLean,  Duke  of  Albany,  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  Just  -when  we  were  thinking  we  would  have  some  good 
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late  Peas  the  sharp  frost,  8°  on  the  2nd  October,  made  sad  havoc  of 
them,  and  tc  did  not  get  a  single  dish  after. 

Kidney  and  Runner  Beans  were  served  the  same.  We  had  only 
gathered  two  dishes  of  Runner  Beans  and  not  so  many  Kidney 
Beans.  Canadian  Wonder  was  a  failure.  The  sorts  we  picked 
from  were  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Negro  Long  Pod.  Of  the  three 
I  think  most  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  It  is  good  either  for  forcing  or 
growing  out  of  doors.  Were  I  compelled  to  grow  only  one  sort  this 
would  be  selected. 

Gilbert’s  Universal  Savoy  is  good  and  well  worth  growing.  It 
is  the  only  Savoy  we  have  been  sending  to  the  dining  room  this 
winter.  It  and  Drumhead  are  my  Savoys  for  the  future  till  some¬ 
thing  better  turns  up.  Chou  de  Burghley  is  another  good  winter 
vegetable,  very  much  liked  here.  When  cooked  it  is  tender  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  To  those  who  have  not  grown  it  I  say  try  it. — 
G.  Hilton. 


.VOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

.  I  HAD  intended  letting  this  matter  drop,  but  Mr.  Dunkin  seems  to 
think  my  statement  about  temperature  not  a  very  definite  one.  I,  too, 
must  thank  your  correspondent  for  the  friendly  way  in  which  he  has 
met  my  criticisms.  My  object  was  to  show  that  good  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes  could  be,  and  are,  grown  with  front  ventilation  left  on  night  and 
day  in  dull  seasons  as  well  as  in  bright.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  temperature  and  rainfall  of  the  two  counties,  Wiltshire 
and  Lancashire,  and  gardeners  coming  from  the  south  to  the  north  find 
they  have  much  to  learn  as  well  as  something  to  unlearn. 

The  late  vinery  here  is  planted  with  Black  Ilamburglis,  Alicantes, 
Gros  Columns,  and  Lady  Downe’s.  We  started  them  the  first  week  in 
April,  and  owing  to  the  dull  sunless  summer  the  temperature  was  seldom 
above  70°,  as  stated  in  my  last  notes.  We  could  have  raised  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  closing  the  ventilators  more  and  increasing  the  heat  in  the 
pipes,  but  I  ^do  not  think  the  results  would  have  been  so  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  think  a  high  temperature  advisable  during  cold  wet  sun¬ 
less  days.  Our  night  temperature  was  about  00°,  rising  during  the 
day  to  70°,  or  sometimes  over,  according  as  we  were  favoured  with  sun 
and  warmth. 

I  can  quite  understand  your  correspondent  knowing  Black  Ham- 
burghs  coloured  well  in  vineries  without  fire  heat  in  bright  seasons 
with  the  ventilators  open  night  and  day.  When  I  lived  in  Essex  one 
house  planted  with  Black  Hamburghs  never  had  any  fire  heat  except  to 
keep  out  frost  in  winter,  it  being  used  as  a  plant  house  in  winter  and  a 
vinery  in  summer,  and  we  had  annually  a  fair  crop  of  well  coloured 
Grapes. 

This  brings  to  mind  that  at  this  same  place  there  was  one  vinery 
planted  with  Black  Hamburghs  which  was  glazed  with  thick  ribbed 
glass,  and  unless  in  bright  seasons  the  Grapes  did  not  colour  well.  Now 
I  think  this  is  something  in  favour  of  my  argument  that  Black 
Hamburgh  does  not  colour  better  in  dull  seasons  than  in  bright  ones. 

There  are  two  vineries  standing  in  the  same  position — viz.,  facing 
the  south  in  the  same  garden,  planted  with  Black  Hamburghs,  one 
glazed  with  clear  glass,  the  other  with  thick  ribbed  glass.  The  Grapes 
under  the  clear  glass  colour,  as  a  rule,  fairly  well,  while  those  under  the 
ribbed  (unless  in  very  bright  seasons)  colour  very  indifferently.  Those 
in  the  house  with  the  ribbed  glass  have  the  advantage  of  fire  heat. — 
G.  Hilton. 


Mr.  Riding  seems  to  form  several  opinions  on  the  scalding  of 
Grapes.  1  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  is  for  want  of  feeding,  as  he 
seems  to  think  (hat  might  be  one  cause.  I  had  the  charge  of  the 
vineries  in  a  large  garden  in  the  north  of  England,  and  we  cultivated 
about  sixteeen  varieties,  and  in  the  four  years  I  had  charge  1  never  had 
any  trouble  with  scalding  except  with  Lady  Downe’s.  I  observed  that 
Lady  Downe’s  scalded  when  the  temperature  was  low  in  the  morning, 
and  that  causes  the  berries  not  to  be  in  a  proper  state  to  bear  a  sudden 
rise  in  temperature,  a3  a  hot  sunny  day  generally  follows  a  clear  cold 
night.  There  was  no  scalding  if  the  temperature  was  up  to  70°,  and 
before  making  the  fires  up  for  the  night  I  take  note  what  the  weather 
is  going  to  be,  so  as  to  have  the  temperature  up  to  70°  with  a  circulation 
of  air.— J.  T.  S. 


GARDENERS’  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

I  hope  Mr.  A.  Bighier  ( Journal  of  Horticulture,  pages  4  and  5),  and 
all  other  gardeners,  especially  gardeners  of  good  standing,  and  who  have 
influence  with  people  of  influence,  will  go  on  agitating  until  the  injus¬ 
tice  of  partial  disfranchisement  which  a  gardener  has  at  present  to 
submit  to  because  he  lives  in  a  house  on  a  gentleman’s  estate,  is  done 
away  with.  I  have  done  all  I  can,  up  to  now,  to  do  so  locally,  and, 
when  protesting  against  the  robbery  on  my  citizenship  in  our  registra¬ 
tion  court,  I  became  so  indignant  that  I  was  rather  rudely  told  that  “  I 
must  go  and  talk  like  that  in  the  market-place,  it  was  no  use  there  !” 
What  amazes  me  is  this.  A  man  is  considered  a  householder  and  a 
responsible  person,  entitling  him  to  vote  for  a  member  of  Parliament  at 
Westminster,  for  one  who  legislates  on  Imperial  matters,  but  he  is  not 
considered  a  householder,  or  sufficiently  capable  or  responsible  to  vote 
for  a  member  of  the  little  parliaments,  town  councils,  school  boards,  &c., 
of  Little  or  Greater  Pedlington.  The  things  that  touch  him  most  re¬ 
motely  he  may  have  a  voice  in,  but  those  matters  which  touch  him 


closely,  that  are  connected  with  every  phase  of  his  daily  life,  he  must 
not  have  a  voice  in.  Is  there  any  sense  in  that  ?  I  do  hope  that  every 
gardener,  and,  indeed,  all  other  “  menial  servants,”  will  go  on  agitating 
until  this  indignity  is  taken  from  their  name  and  position. — N.  H.  P. 


SELECT  HEATHS. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  few  useful  Ericas  recently,  and  to  those 
then  named  the  following  may  be  added  as  valuable  for  spring  and  early 
summer  flowering ; — 

E.  CavcndisMana. — A  strong,  erect-growing,  and  vigorous  plant. 
Leaves  mostly  in  fours,  linear,  smooth,  and  intense  rich  green.  Flowers 
large,  tubular,  terminal  on  the  smaller  branches,  and  produced  in  great 
abundance  ;  colour,  clear  golden  yellow. 

E.affinis. — A  very  handsome  garden  variety,  resembling  E.  Caven- 
dishiana  in  habit  and  colour  of  flowers  ;  it  differs  in  the  yellow  being 
much  paler,  and  in  having  a  close  contracted  neck  to  the  flower,  whilst 
in  the  kind  just  named  the  mouth  is  quite  open. 

E.  Monsoniana. — A  robust,  erect-growing,  and  much-branched  shrub, 
now  unfortunately,  extremely  rare  in  cultivation.  Leaves  arranged  in 


fours,  linear,  obtuse,  somewhat  spreading,  and  deep  green.  Flowers  in 
threes,  large,  tubular  with  a  contracted  neck,  pendulous,  pure  snow 
white,  and  terminal  on  the  small  branches,  thus  forming  a  dense  long 
spike  of  bloom. 

E.  aristata  major. — A  splendid  variety,  in  habit  dense  and  much 
branched.  Leaves  arranged  mostly  in  fours,  recurved,  furnished  with  a 
long  stiff  hair  at  the  point,  and  dark  green.  Flowers  in  fours,  upon  long 
coloured  footstalks,  and  terminal  upon  the  smaller  branches  ;  blooms 
large,  t  ubular,  deep  shining  reddish  purple  ;  segments  of  limb  flat,  white 
at  the  margin,  deep  blackish  purple  at  the  base. 

E.  MoNabiana  (fig.  10).— A  very  useful  aud  ornamental  Heath,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  which  differ  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
tnbe.  Leaves  in  fours,  stout  and  obtuse,  the  ends  armed  with  stiff, 
bristle-like  hairs.  Flowers  in  umbels  near  the  apex  of  the  branches, 
upwards  of  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  slightly  swollen  below  the  middle 
rosy  red  at  base,  increasing  to  deep  red  towards  the  neck  ;  limb  large, 
and  spreading  white. 

E.  depressa. — A  dense,  compact-growing  plant  of  great  beauty,  the 
peculiarly  depressed  or  downward  growth  of  its  branches  giving  rise  to 
its  name.  Leaves  arranged  in  fours,  stout,  and  blunt-pointed  ;  colour, 
intense  deep  green.  Flowers  mostly  in  threes  at  the  ends  of  the 
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branches,  cylindrical,  about  an  inch  long,  an  1  rich  golden  yellow  in 
colour. — G.  T. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  schedule  of  arrangements  for  the  year  1889,  which  has  just 
been  issued,  is  a  very  full  one,  com  prising  in  forty-seven  pages  particulars 
of  the  meetings  and  shows  to  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society, 
lists  of  the  Committees,  and  some  general  information.  We  have 
already  published  the  dates  of  the  Committee  meetings,  but  the  principal 
events  of  the  year  will  be  the  following  : — • 

The  National  Auricula  Society’s  Show  on  April  23rd  at  the  Drill  Hall ; 
the  great  Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  May  30th  and  31st,  in 
which  fifty-seven  classes  are  provided  for  plants,  flowers,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  with  several  special  prizes,  and  possibly  silver  cups  for  the  most 
meritorious  exhibits  in  the  respective  classes.  The  National  Rose 
Conference  at  Chiswick  on  July  2nd  and  3rd  should  be  an  interesting 
exhibition  and  meeting.  A  large  Committee  has  been  nominated  to 
carry  out  the  arrangements,  and  seventeen  classes  are  also  provided  for 
collections  of  Roses  of  different  types.  The  National  Carnation  and 
Picotee  Society’s  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  July  23rd.  A 
Vegetable  Conference  will  take  place  at  Chiswick  on  September  24th, 
25th,  and  26th,  for  which  a  special  Committee  has  been  elected,  and 
a  schedule  has  also  been  prepared  to  provide  for  the  representation  of 
the  leading  kinds  in  collections  of  varieties.  A  Chrysanthemum 
Centenary  Conference  at  Chiswick  is  announced  for  November  13th 
and  14th,  twenty-four  classes  being  enumerated  ;  but  the  Committee 
has  not  yet  been  formed  and  no  details  are  determined  upon. 

THE  CHISWICK  GARDEN. 

In  reference  to  the  Chiswick  Garden  the  following  statement  is 
made  :  — 

“  The  Council  being  desirous  of  making  the  Society’s  Gardens  at 
Chiswick  (as  far  as  the  funds  at  their  command  will  allow)  a  School 
of  Practical  and  Scientific  Horticulture,  1  ornamental  as  well  as  useful,’ 
and  of  increased  value  and  interest  to  the  Fellows,  have  devoted  their 
careful  attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Gardens,  and  to  a 
scheme  for  their  future  better  utilisation.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
such  a  garden  should  be  devoted  (1)  to  the  cultivation  of  such  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  decorative  plants  and  flowers  as  it  may  seem  expedient 
to  draw  the  particular  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  at  the  moment,  and 
varying  from  time  to  time  ;  (2),  to  the  trial  of  new  sorts  side  by  side 
with  established  varieties  ;  (3).  to  such  experiments  in  the  culture  and 
treatment  of  plants  as  have  a  gardening  as  distinguished  from  a  merely 
scientific  value  and  interest.  To  these  may  be  added  (4)  the  trial  of 
horticultural  appliances  and  materials.  And  it  is  evident  that  these 
trials  and  experiments,  and  the  experience  gained,  are  of  comparatively 
little  general  interest,  value,  or  use,  unless  they  can  be  periodically  and 
regularly  published  for  the  direct  information  of  the  ’’’ellows.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  the  Council  propose  to  at  once  recommence  the 
publication  of  the  Journal  of  the  Society’s  transactions. 

“  The  cultivation,  trial,  &c.,  of  fruits  must  always  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  happily  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
Gardens  at  present.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  the  best  varieties  of 
fruits,  and  it  is  intended  to  maintain  this  and  extend  it  by  the  trial  of 
such  novelties  as  the  raisers  may  be  good  enough  to  bestow  on  the 
Society.  A  list  of  the  varieties  of  the  different  fruit3  already  in  the 
Gardens  will  be  published  in  an  early  number  of  the  Journal  in  order 
to  avoid  duplicates  being  sent,  and  to  enable  Fellows  to  send  fruit  for 
comparison  and  verification  of  name,  &c. 

“The  Grapes  in  the  Great  Conservatory  and  in  House  No.  12  afford 
at  all  seasons  ready  examples  of,  and  instruction  in,  successful  Grape 
culture,  which  might  be  of  service  to  many  of  the  Fellows.  House 
No.  13  is  to  be  planted  with  Muscats,  and  wiil  be  similarly  useful  and 
instructive.  House  No.  15  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  high-flavoured  but 
greatly  neglected  Frontignan  Grapes,  in  the  hope  of  directing  attention 
to  these  most  delicious  though  somewhat  small-berried  fruits. 

“  It  is  proposed  that  one  of  the  houses  should  be  furnished  with 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  as  their  culture  would  be  extremely  interesting  to 
many  Fellows,  and  experiments  in  treatment  are  more  readily  carried 
on  with  pot  plants. 

“  The  different  methods  or  systems  of  pruning  and  training  fruit 
trees  will  be  illustrated  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  experiments  made  in 
grafting  on  various  kinds  of  stocks,  and  the  results  carefully  observed. 

“  A  collection  of  standard  and  typical  varieties  of  different  vegetables 
will  be  grown  (as  far  as  space  permits)  for  comparison  with  new  varieties, 
and  both  to  assist  the  Committee  in  recommending  their  awards,  and 
for  the  general  information  of  the  Fellows.  Besides  this  general 
collection,  specially  exhaustive  tria's  of  certain  classes  of  vegetables 
will  be  made  every  few  years  in  rotation,  and  descriptive  reports  given. 
The  special  classes  proposed  for  1889  are  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Broad  Beans,  and  Gourds.  The  production  of  winter  and  early 
salading  will  also  be  illustrated  as  being  considered  a  subject  that  does 
not  at  present  receive  sufficient  attention  in  many  English  gardens. 

“  The  floral  department  will  include  all  plants  and  flowers  of  a 
distinctly  decorative  garden  character,  whether  for  cultivation  under 
glass,  or  out  of  doors.  A  few  classes  only  can  be  illustrated  each  year. 
For  1889  it  is  proposed  to  take  Gloxinias,  Pelargoniums  (show,  fancy, 
and  decorative),  and  Chrysanthemums  ;  the  most  decorative  varieties  of 
Ferns,  hardy  and  exotic,  with  a  view  to  a  Fern  Conference  in  1890  ; 
Dahlias,  Cannas,  Summer  Chrysanthemums  ;  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ; 


Alpines  ;  Carnations  and  Pinks  with  a  view  to  a  Carnation  trial  in 
1890.  A  very  large  collection  of  herbaceous  Paeonies  is  also  in  process 
of  being  made,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  in  1890-91  be  an  object  of  great 
interest  and  instruction.  It  is  also  proposed  to  show  the  utility  of 
annuals  for  inexpensive  garden  decoration,  by  illustrating  with  a  few 
classes  the  varied  effects  of  autumn  sowing  for  spring  flowering,  and 
spring  sowing  for  autumn  blooming. 

“  As  opportunity  offers  experiments  will  be  conducted  with,  and  trial 
made  of,  all  sorts  of  articles  and  appliances  used  in  the  management 
or  work  of  a  garden,  e.g.,  manures  (see  special  trial,  page  11)  ;  insecti¬ 
cides,  mowing  machines,  garden  tools,  systems  of  glazing,  ventilating, 
heating,  &c.,  and  reports  will  be  published  thereon. 

“  The  condition  of  the  glass  houses  is  one  which  the  Council  deplore, 
but  which  the  funds  at  their  command  give  them  at  present  no  means 
of  remedying  ;  they  hope,  however,  that  a  large  influx  of  new  Fellows 
may  before  long  enable  tnem  to  make  great  improvements  ;  indeed,  it 
is  evident  that  without  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Society’s  income 
only  a  comparatively  sma’l  part  of  this  programme  can  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

“  The  officials  of  the  Society  wilt  give  any  information  and  render 
every  assistance  in  their  power  to  all  Fellows.  Anyone  wishing  to  study 
any  particular  branch  of  the  gardening  operations,  or  to  make  any 
special  observations  of  different  subjects,  should  make  direct  application 
to  Mr.  Barron,  the  Society’s  Superintendent  at  Chiswick,  or  to  the 
Honorary  Secretary.  Gifts  of  fruit  trees,  plants,  seeds,  appliances,  &c., 
will  at  all  times  be  we'comed,  and  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in  the 
Society’s  Journal.” 

TRIAD  OF  MANURED 

An  experimental  trial  of  manures  at  Chiswick  is  also  proposed  for 
this  year  on  the  following  conditions  : — 

“  A  trial  of  artificial  manures  having  been  frequently  proposed  as 
likely  to  prove  of  great  public  utility,  and  it  appearing  that  such  a  trial 
might  be  suitably  instituted  in  the  Society’s  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  the 
Couricil  have  set  apart  a  plot  of  ground  for  the  purpose  in  the  year 
1889,  subject  to  the  following  conditions  and  regulations  : — The  ground 
selected  is  in  an  open  situation,  the  soil  is  a  firm  garden  loam,  quite  free 
from  recent  manure,  and  has  been  under  Strawberries  for  the  past 
three  years.  It  is  of  equal  texture  and  quality  throughout.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  manure  trial  it  will  be  divided  by  a  walk  down  the 
centre,  on  one  side  of  which  certain  selected  crops  will  be  grown  by 
the  aid  of  the  manures  entered  for  trial,  and  on  the  other  side,  crops  of 
precisely  the  same  kinds  will  be  grown  without  manure,  for  comparison 
of  results.  For  each  manure  to  be  tried  a  breadth  of  10  feet,  with  a 
run  of  45  feet  (including  manured  and  unmanured  plots),  will  be 
apportioned,  and  each  plot  will  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  to  crops  selected,  dates  of  planting  and  harvesting,  and  general 
cultivation  ;  in  fact,  every  detail  will  be  so  ordered  as  to  ensure  the 
most  perfect  uniformity  of  treatment  and  conditions. 

“  The  breadth  of  10  feet  will  be  lined  out  for  three  rows  of  plants,  to 
consist  of  one  row  of  one  kind  of  Cabbage,  one  row  of  one  kind  of 
Red  Celery,  and  one  row  of  one  kind  of  Turnips. 

“  The  several  manures  having  been  distinctly  specified  in  the  terms 
of  entry,  will  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  by  the  Society’s  agent  in 
the  open  market,  for  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  The  seeds  or 
plants  required  will  also  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  and 
the  same  stocks  will  be  employed  throughout.  On  the  maturation  of 
the  several  crops  a  critical  examination  will  be  made,  and  this  will  be 
completed  by  a  register  of  the  total  weights  of  the  produce  of  each 
row,  distinguishing  in  respect  of  weight,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  half 
row  grown  with  the  manure,  and  the  corresponding  half  row  grown 
without.  The  results  will  be  made  public  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
completion  of  the  tria's.  The  entire  management  of  the  trials  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Chiswick  Garden  Committee. 

“  In  order  to  cover  the  expenses  attending  these  trials,  every  entry 
of  a  manure  must  be  accompanied  with  a  payment  to  the  Society  of  the 
sum  of  £10,  such  payment  being  requisite  to  complete  the  entry.  Every 
entry  must  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  on  the  authority  of  a 
known  analytical  chemist  of  the  constitution  or  chemical  analysis  of 
the  manure  to  be  tried.  The  mode  of  manufacture  and  materials 
employed  need  not  be  stated,  but  the  chemical  composition  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  No  trial  will  take  place  unless  there  be  at  least  six 
entries  of  different  manures.  Applications  for  places  in  the  trial  should 
be  made  without  delay  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  at  the  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick.  No  interference  of  any  kind  with  any  detail  of  these  trials 
will  be  permitted,  except  under  the  advice  and  sanction  of  the  Chiswick 
Garden  Committee.” 

The  three  leading  Committees  comprise  the  following  members  : — 
Scientific  Committee. 

Chairman. — Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  F.R.S., 
The  Camp,  Sunningdale. 

Vice- Chairmen. — W.  T.  Tbiselton  Dyer,  C.M.G..  F.R.S.,  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew  ;  Professor  M.  Foster.  Sec.  R.S.,  Great  Shelford, 
Cambridge  ;  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  Mount 
Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 

lion.  Secretary. — Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S., 
Drayton  House,  Ealing. 

Baker,  J.  G.,  F.R.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Beikeley,  Rev.  M.  J.,  F.R.S.,  Sibbertoft,  Market  Hai borough. 
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Boscawen,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.,  Lamorran,  Probus,  Cornwall. 
Burbidge,  F.  W.,  F.L.S.,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dublin. 

Church,  Professor  A.  H.,  F.R.S.,  Shelsley,  Richmond. 

Darwin,  Francis,  F.R.S.,  Wychfield,  Huntingdon  Road,  Cambridge. 
Dod,  Rev.  C.  Wolley,  Edge  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire. 

Elwes,  H.  J.,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.,  Preston  House.  Cirencester. 

Frankland,  E.,  F.R.S.,  The  Yews,  Reigate  Hill,  Reigate. 

Gilbert,  J.  H.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Harpenden,  Herts. 

Godman,  F.  Du  Cane,  F.R.S.,  10,  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish 
Square,  W. 

Llewelyn,  J.  T.  D.,  F.L.S.,  Penllergare,  Swansea. 

Lynch,  R.  Irwin,  A.L.S.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. 

McLachlan,  R.,  F.R.S.,  Westview,  Clarendon  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
Michael,  Albert  D.,  F.L.S.,  Cadogan  Mansions,  Sloanc  Square,  S.W. 
Muller.  Hugo,  Ph.D..  F.R.S.,  13,  Park  Square  East,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W. 

O’Brien,  James,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Oliver,  F.  W.,  D.Sc.,  F.L.S.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

Pascoe,  F.P.,  F.L.S.,  1,  Burlington  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 
Plowright,  C.  B.,  F.L.S.,  7,  King’s  Street,  King’s  Lynn. 

Salvin,  Osbert,  F.R.S.,  Hawksfold,  Fernhurst,  Haslemere. 

Scott,  D.  H.,  Ph.D..  F.L.S.,  8,  Thornton  Hill,  Wimbledon,  S.W. 
Symons,  G.  J.,  F.R.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Veitch,  H.  J.,  F.L.S.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  Chel¬ 
sea,  S.W. 

Ward,  Professor  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  The  Laurels,  Englefield  Green, 
Staines. 

Wilson,  Geo.,  F.P.S.,  Heatherbanlc,  Weybridge  Heath. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  1889. 

Chairman. — (Will  be  appointed  after  the  election  of  the  Council, 
Feb.  12th,  1889.) 

Vice-Chairmen. — Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.;  John  Lee,  7£> 
Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington  ;  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Teddington. 

Secretary. — Archibald  F,  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Soci-ty, 
Chiswick,  W. 

Balderson,  H.,  Corner  Hall,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Barr,  Peter,  12,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Bates,  W.,  Poulett  Lodge  Gardens,  Twickenham. 

Bunyard,  George,  The  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Burnett,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Deepdene,  Dorking. 

Cheal,  J.,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

Cliffe,  G.,  Shoreham  Place  Gardens,  Sevenoaks. 

Crowley,  Phillip,  Waddon  House,  by  Croydon. 

Cummins,  G.  W.,  The  Grange  Gardens,  Wallingtor. 

Denning,  W.,  Heathfield  Nursery,  Hampstead. 

Dunn,  Malcolm,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dalkeith,  N.B. 

Fairgrieve,  P.  W.,  The  Palace  Gardens,  Dunkeld,  N.B, 

Ford,  Sidney,  The  Gardens,  Leonardslee,  Horsham. 

Goodacre,  J.  H..  Elvaston  Gardens,  Derby. 

Hogg,  Dr.,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.,  99,  St.  George’s  Road,  Pimlico. 

Haycock,  C.,  Goldings,  Hertford. 

Hudson,  J.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton. 

Lane,  Fred,  Berkhampstead. 

Mclndoe,  James,  Hutton  Hall  Gardens. 

Moore,  F.,  Blendon  Hall  Gardens,  Bexley. 

Miles,  George  T.,  Wycombe  Abbey,  Hitjh  Wycombe. 

Norman,  G.,  Hatfield  House  Gardens.  Hatfield. 

Pearson,  A.  H.,  The  Nurseries,  Chilwell,  Notts. 

Roberts,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton. 

Ross,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  Welford  Park,  Newbury. 

Saltmarsh,  T.  J.,  The  Nurseries,  Chelmsford. 

Sherwood,  N.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 

Smith,  James,  The  Gardens,  Mentmore,  Leighton  Buzzar1. 

Sutton,  A.  W.,  Reading. 

Veitch,  H.  J.,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea. 

Warren,  W.,  Worton  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

Weir,  Harrison,  Sevenoaks. 

Wildsmith,  W.,  Heckfield  Place,  Winchfield. 

Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Highgate,  N. 

Wright,  John,  171,  Fleet  Street. 

Wythes,  G.,  Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

Floral  Committee,  1889. 

Chairman. — Haywood,  T.  B.,  Woodhatch,  Reigate. 

Vice-Chairmen. — Marshall,  William,  Auchinraith,  Bexley  ;  Masters, 
Maxwell  T.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W.;  Shirley 
Hibberd,  J.,  1,  Priory  Road,  The  Green,  Kew. 

Secretary.  —  Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
'Chiswick,  W. 

Baines,  Thomas,  Fern  Cottage,  Palmer’s  Green,  N. 

Ballantine,  H.,  The  Dell  Gardens,  Egham. 

Barlow,  S.,  Manchester. 

Burbidge,  F.  W.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin, 

Blair,  P.  C.,Trentham  Gardens,  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Cannell,  H.,  Swanley,  Kent. 

Castle,  Lewis,  Hotham  House,  Merton. 

Dean,  R.,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

Dominy,  John,  11,  Tadema  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Douglas,  J.,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford. 


Druery,  C.  T.,  16,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C. 

Fraser,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  Leytonstone,  E. 

Girdlestone,  T.  W.,  Sunningdale,  Ascot. 

Goldring,  W.,  62,  Gloucester  Road,  Kew. 

Herbst,  H.,  Kew  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey. 

Hill,  E.,  Tring  Park  Gardens,  Tring. 

Holmes,  W.,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  E. 

Ingram,  W.,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Kelway,  W.,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Laing,  John,  The  Nurseries,  Forest  Hill. 

Leach,  W.  C.,  Aldbury  Park  Gardens,  Guildford. 

Lindsay,  R.,  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Lowe,  R.  B.,  Ashbridge  Gardens,  Berkhampstead. 

Mawley,  E.,  Rosebank,  Berkhampstead. 

Nicholson,  G.,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Noble,  C.,  Sunningdale  Nursery,  Bagshot. 

O’Brien,  James,  West  Street,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

Paul,  George,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Pilcher,  Charles,  84,  Ringford  Road,  Wandsworth,  S.W. 

Pollett,  H.  M.,  Fernside,  Bicklcy,  Kent. 

Ross,  F.,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley. 

Turner,  H.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 

Walker,  J.,  Whitton,  Middlesex. 

Williams,  H.,  Victoria  Nurseries,  Holloway, 

Williams,  W.  H.  (Keynes  &  Co.)  Salisbury. 

Wynne,  B.,  17,  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

Note  :  Members  of  the  Council  are  Members  of  all  the  Commitieta. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  Council  have  decided  to  recommence  the 
publication  of  the  Society’s  journal  under  the  joint  editorship  of 
D.  Morris,  Esq.,  Kew,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Croydon. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMATEUR  ORCHIDI3TS. 

A  meeting  of  L’Orchideenne,  the  Belgian  Society  of  Amateur 
Orchidists,  was  held  on  January  13th  last  in  the  Central  Pavilion 
of  “  L’Horticulture  Internationale”  at  Brussels.  Forty-five 
Orchids  were  shown,  and  the  visitors  were  numerous.  The  jury 
comprised  the  following  : — M.  Massange  de  Louvrex  in  the  chair, 
with  MM.  Lumbers,  Secretary ;  Van  Imschoot,  De  Meulenaere, 
Lallemand,  Miteau,  Comte  A.  de  Bousies,  Lucien  Linden,  and  Du 
Trieu  de  Terdonck.  The  following  Orchids  were  much  admired  : 
— Cypripedium  Stonei  Hyeanum  and  Cypripedium  Morgani®  from 
M.  J.  Hye  of  Ghent ;  Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum,  O.  trium- 
phans,  Cypripedium  vernixium  and  Leeanum  superbum  from 
Mme.  de  Cannart  D’Hamale  of  Malines  ;  Cattleya  Maesereeliana, 
Cattleya  Trianse  Lucianiana,  and  Lycaste  sp.  nova  from  MM.  E. 
Vervaet  et  Cie  ;  Lselia  autumnalis,  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  and 
Phakenopsis  Sanderiana  from  M.  Ch.  Vasseur  ;  Odontoglossum 
Boddaertianum  and  Phalamopsis  Schilleriana,  bearing  forty  flowers, 
from  M.  le  Chevalier  Lud.  Modigliani  of  Florence  ;  Cypripedium 
nitens  Van  Houttei  from  M.  Lallemand  ;  Phakenopsis  amabilis  and 
Cypripedium  Schlimi  albiflorum  from  M.  G.  Miteau  ;  Cypripedium 
Argus  biflorum,  Leeanum  superbum,  Roebellini  longipetalum, 
Calanthe  masuca,  Lselia  superbiens,  and  two  fine  varieties  of 
Cattleya  Trian®  from  M.  Linden,  of  Brussels  ;  Odontoglossum 
sulphureum,  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  Cypripediums  cenanthum 
superbum,  cardinale  verum,  selligerum  majus,  and  Sallieri 
Hyeanum  from  M.  Peters  of  St.  Gilles ;  Odontoglossum 
Helenenum  from  M.  Halkin  of  St.  Gilles  ;  and  cut  flowers  of 
Cypripediums  cenanthum  superbum,  Arthurianum,  and  Leeanum 
from  M.  le  Comte  de  Bousies  D’Harvengt. 

The  following  awards  were  granted  : — First-class  certificates  of 
merit  for  Cypripedium  Morgani®  from  M.  Jules  Hye  of  Ghent  ; 
Cattleya  Trian®  Lucianiana,  Cattleya  Maesereeliana,  and  Lycaste  sp. 
nova  from  MM.  E.  Vervaet  et  Cie  of  Ghent ;  Odontoglossum 
sulphureum  from  Mi.  Peeters  of  St.  Gilles ;  Odontoglossum 
Heleneanum  from  M.  Halkin  of  St.  Gilles.  Second-class  ceitifi- 
cates  of  merit  were  awarded  for  Cypripedium  Stonei  Hyeanum 
from  M.  Jules  Hye,  and  Cypripedium  Roebellini  longipetalum 
from  M.  Linden,  a  cultural  certificate  being  adjudged  for  Odonto¬ 
glossum  Roezli  from  M.  Peeters. 

MACODE3  JAVANICA. 

The  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  for  January  contains  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  distinct  and  little-known  small-flowered  Orchid  under  the 
above  name,  concerning  which  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  gives  the  following 
particulars  : — 

“  I  have  been  much  perplexsd  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
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subject  of  this  plate,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  true  Macodes, 
differing  from  M.  Petola,  Lindley.  in  its  robust  habit,  larger  thicker 
leaves,  with  green  longitudinal  nerves,  though  crossed  like  M.  Petola 
with  white  ones.  It  bears  the  name  at  Kew  of  Argyrorchis  javanica, 
Blume ,  and  turning  to  Blume’s  figure  of  that  plant  (Orchid  Ind.), 
it  closely  resembles  it  in  everything  but  the  shape  of  the  lip.  In 
the  accompanying  description  Blume  describes  the  petals  as  coher¬ 
ing  with  the  dorsal  sepal,  and  this  I  find  to  be  the  case,  though  they 
are  very  easily  removable.  It  is  less  easy  to  account  for  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  lip  as  narrow,  erect,  undivided,  and  altogether  like  the 
petals.  Such  a  lip  is  an  anomaly  in  the  whole  tribe  of  Orchids  to 
which  Argyrorchis  belongs,  and  may  he  put  down  to  a  monstrous 
(or  Peloria)  condition,  in  which  case  Argyrorchis  would  be  refer¬ 
able  to  Macodes,  as  is  indeed  suggested  by  Bentham  in  a  note 
under  the  genus  Selenipedium  (Gen.  PI.  vol.  iii.  p.  335).  Bentham 
in  the  ‘  Genera  Plantarum  ’  has  regarded  Macodes  as  a  monotypic 
genus,  no  doubt  overlooking  the  three  described  by  Reichenbach  in 
his  ‘  Xenia,’  to  which  the  present  is  an  addition. 

“The  beauty  of  M.  javanica  resides  in  the  deep  green  velvety 
leaves,  the  light  green  longitudinal  neives  of  which  are  united  by 
groups  of  transverse  snow-white  irregular  streaks,  much  like  those 
of  Dichorisandra  mosaica,  but  more  delicate.  It  is  a  native  of  Java, 
and  flowered  in  the  Royal  Gardens  in  May  of  last  year,  having  been 
sent  by  the  Director  of  the  Buitenzorg  Gardens. 

“An  erect  rather  succulent  glandular  pubescent  herb,  12  to 
1 8  inches  high  ;  roots  fibrous,  fleshy.  Stem  below  the  leaves  4  to 
6  inches  high,  as  thick  as  a  swan’s  quill,  pale  reddish,  clothed  with 
short  sheaths  that  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a  reduced  leaf- 
blade.  Leaves  three  to  five,  approximate,  elliptic,  acute,  narrowed 
into  a  short  stout  petiole  with  a  short  amplexicaul  sheath,  upper 
surface  very  dark  velvety  green  with  green  parallel  nerves  and 
groups  of  delicate  white  undulating  cross  striolte,  under  surface  and 
petiole  pale  flesh-coloured  with  white  nerves  and  irregular  cross 
bars.  Scape  strict  with  one  or  two  flesh-coloured  sheaths.  Spike 
4  inches  long,  lax-flowered  ;  bracts  lanceolate,  flesh-coloured,  as 
long  as  the  ovaries,  which  are  green  and  one-third  of  an  inch  long. 
Perianth  half  an  inch  in  diameter  :  lateral  sepals  spreading,  broadly 
ovate,  obtuse,  bright  orange-red  with  white  midrib  and  tips  ;  petals, 
lanceolate,  falcate,  appressed  one  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  rather  the  largest  of  the  three.  Lip  superior,  small,  sessile, 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  yelloAvish  white,  consisting  of  a  pitcher¬ 
shaped  sac  with  rounded  ears  between  which  is  a  small  deflexed 
spathulate  flat  midlobe.’’ 


THOMAS  HOLLINGVTORTH. 

IN  MEM0R1  AM. 

The  last  of  the  two  brothers  whose  names  were  as  household  words 
amongst  rosarians  has  passed  away  only  a  few  months  after  the  death  of 
the  brother  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply  attached,  and  I  think  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  one  is  not  like'y  ever  to  meet  with  two  such  brothers 
again.  The  town  of  Maidstone,  where  they  lived,  and  which  owes  so 
much  to  their  liberality,  has  experienced  a  loss  which  is  not  likely  ever 
to  be  repaired,  and  in  the  universal  mourning  which  was  disphayed  on 
the  days  of  their  funeral  gave  testimony  to  its  sense  of  the  loss.  We 
hear  of  those  who 

"  Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  fiad  it  fame 

but  these  two  kind-hearted  men  knew  how  to  fulfil  the  apparently 
opposite  commands,  “  Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth,”  and  “Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  ;  ”  for  there  are  num¬ 
berless  instances  where  the  recipient  of  their  liberality  was  the  only 
person  who  ever  knew  of  it,  and  it  may  be  safely  said'that  no  case  of 
real  trouble  ever  came  before  them  that  they  were  not  ready  to  help; 
but  when  they  felt  that  their  names  might  be  of  service  to  any  cause, 
then  no  false  modesty  led  them  to  withhold  it.  Attached  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  they  were  ever  ready  to  help  all  whom  they 
thought  worthy  of  help,  without  distinction  of  creed.  No  one  ever 
went  to  Turkey  Court  on  a  mission  of  charity  who  entered  its  doors  with 
a  heavy  heart,  for  they  were  sure  of  a  careful  and  kind  consideration  ; 
and  many  a  one  left  it  with  a  light  heart,  for  their  request  had  met  with 
a  ready  response.  Many  are  the  tales  told  of  the  surprise  their  visitors 
expressed  at  some  unlooked-for  ending  of  their  interview.  They  gave — 
for  the  two  were  inseparable  in  all  thing — with  a  cheerful  spirit  all  that 
they  gave.  Is  it  not  told,  for  example,  how  a  deputation  Availed  on  them  for 
some  church  object,  to  ask  them  to  head  the  list .’  Well  he  did  not  know 
(for  they  saw  but  one  brother)  about  heading  the  list,  but  he  would  talk 
to  Brother  Jack,  and  they  must  call  again.  ~  How  much  did  they  want ! 
Well,  about  £800.  So  when  the  brother  came  in  they  did  talk  it  over, 
and  when  the  deputation  again  Avaitcd  on  them  were  met  with,  “  Well, 
we  don’t  know  about  heading  the  list,  but  here  is  a  cheque  for  the  £800.’’’ 
They  gave  £2000  for  the  magnificent  new  roof  of  All  Saints — a  church, 
I  believe,  they  never  again  entered.  No  -  theme  of  benevolence  but  had 
ready  sympathisers  in  these  noble  united  brothers -the  originals  from 
whom,  I  have  little  doubt,  Dickens  drew  his  picture  of  the  Cheery ble 
Brothers.  lie  who  is  now  gone— the  elder  of  the  two — was  ever  fond  of 
“poking fun  ”  at  his  brother  ;  and  no  one  ever  aat.s  lA-ith  them  that  did 


not  admire  the  loving  intercourse  which  subsisted  between  them.  Faults 
they  (as  all  of  us)  had  ;  but  they  were  faults  that  injured  no  one.  The 
love  that  their  workpeople  had  towards  them  testified  to  their  character, 
and  no  more  sincere  expression  of  regret  Avas  shown  at  the  funeral  than 
the  large  and  handsome  Avreath  contributed  by  their  workpeople. 

In  former  years,  as  I  have  said,  they  Avere  well  knoAvn  as  Rose  exhi¬ 
bitors.  They  were  early  with  their  flowers,  and  at  the  earlier  ShoAvs  used 
to  head  all  amateurs,  especially  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Their 
“  beauties  ”  they  AATere  ever  fond  of  extolling,  and  it  is  only  during  the 
last  ten  years  that  their  name  has  dropped  out  of  the  prize  lists.  In  this- 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  I  hope  the  traditions  of  Turkey  Court  will  be 
preserved,  for  their  nepheAv,  Colonel  Pitt,  who  succeeds  them,  is  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  Rose,  and  Ave  shall  hope  to  see  him  for  many  years- 
amongst  us.  And  so  here  too  we  must  say,  “  Le  Roi  est  mort !  Vive  le 
Roi !  ” — D.,  Deal. 


HOW  TO  PRODUCE  EARLY  POTATOES  IN  MAY  IN 
THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Me.  Bayloe  Hartland  of  Cork  Avrites  to  me  on  this  subject,  and 
as  I  know  you  and  many  of  your  readers  and  contributors  take  an 
active  interest  in  any  possible  or  feasible  Irish  industry,  and  as  for 
reasons  so  kindly  stated,  page  30,  I  am  “up  to  my  eyes  in  busi¬ 
ness,”  I  must,  with  just  a  few  observations,  refer  the  consideration 
of  this  important  subject  to  you  and  them.  This  is  the  time  to  think 
of  the  matter,  so  the  queries  arise,  Can  it  be  done,  and  Avhere  ?  Is  there 
a  demand  for  such  during  May  and  June — this  need  hardly  be  asked — 
and  what  is  the  mode  of  transit  to  the  great  seats  of  consumption  1 
Will  the  carriage  swamp  the  profits,  admitting  the  feasibility/  Could 
the  parcels  post  be  av’ailed  of  .’  If  so,  would  not  that  bring  the  producer 
and  consumer  directly  into  communication,  eliminating  the  hundred  and 
one  intermediate  expenses  and  annoyances  ?  Individual  interests  of 
salesmen  and  carriers  in  such  cases  are  brushed  aside,  for  the 
broad  principle — the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Noav  as  to 
the  feasibility.  For  years  past  I  have  had  by  merely  planting  in  the- 
open  border,  in  the  end  of  February,  Old  Ashleaf  Kidneys,  Carter’s 
First  Crop,  Early  Vermont,  Ashtop  Fluke,  Eight  Weeks,  and  First  and 
Best,  fit  for  use  the  first  week  in  June.  If  thus  inland,  without  any 
extra  care,  this  result  is  possible,  AAThy  should  it  not  be  perfectly 
feasible  by  starting  the  sets  in  December  or  earlier,  transferring  to 
raised  mounds  or  banks,  easily  capable  of  protection  when  a  sudden 
change  threatened,  all  around  the  200  miles  of  south  coast  of  Ireland,, 
especially  the  warm  southern  slopes  skirting  Bantry,  Kenmare,  and 
numerous  other  small  bays  ?  As  a  rule  mountain  ranges  close  out 
effectually  all  north  and  north-east  Avinds,  and  the  temperature  is  rarely 
below  32°.  This,  to  my  mind,  would  be  much  more  feasible  and  prac¬ 
ticable,  as  well  as  remunerative,  than  competing  in  the  growth  of  fruit,, 
and  can  be  had  for  a  song  almost, —W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


We  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  the  following  extract  from  the  regulations  for  the 
Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  : — “  The  Committees  Avill  recommend 
awards  to  be  made  to  very  superior  seedlings  or  novelties,  or  to  recently 
introduced,  re-introduced,  or  very  rare  objects,  or  to  highly  decorative 
plants,  according  to  their  merits.  In  the  case  of  plants  commonly 
grown  from  seed  every  year,  the  award  will  be  made  to  the  ‘  strain,’  and 
not  to  individual  plants.” 

- The  Provincial  Show  of  the  National  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  for  1889  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
annual  Show  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  on 
November  21st  and  22nd  next,  these  dates  having  been  adopted  instead 
of  November  14th  and  15th  as  previously  announced. 

-  The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  National  Auricula,. 

Royal  National  Tulip,  and  Carnation  and  Picotee  Societies- 
Avill  be  held  on  Wednesday,  January  30th,  1889,  at  the  Old  Bull’s  Head 
Inn,  off  the  Market  Place,  Manchester,  at  3  p.m.  The  business  will  be 
to  arrange  the  schedules  and  to  appoint  Judges,  together  with  any  other 
business  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  Societies.  The  Trustees 
of  the  “Turner  Memorial  Fund’’  have  kindly  offered  the  sum  of  £10 
for  1889  :  half  to  the  National  Auricula  Society,  and  half  to  the  Royal 
National  Tulip  Society.  The  meeting  will  haAre  to  consider  how  this- 
sum  shall  be  arranged  on  the  respective  prize  lists — to  which  alone  it  is 
applicable. 
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-  Commercial  Horticulture  in  Belgium.— An  important 

group  of  horticulturists  have  recently  founded  a  “  Brussels  Horticul¬ 
tural  Chamber  of  Commerce  ”  in  the  Belgian  capital,  having  for  objects 
the  union  of  Brussels  and  Brabant  horticulturists,  the  institution  of  a 
bourse  or  exchange,  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  horticulture,  the 
organisation  of  meetings,  exhibitions,  &c.  It  will  be  composed  of  active 
and  honorary  members,  and  directed  by  a  Committee,  for  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  elected  : — M.  Lucien  Linden,  President ;  M.  F.  de 
Backer,  Vice-President ;  M.  Paul  Baquet,  Secretary  ;  M.  Joseph  Story, 
Assistant  Secretary  ;  and  M.  Louis  de  Langhe,  Treasurer.  The  Bourse 
will  be  opened  at  7.30  p.m.  on  the  4th  of  February,  at  Le  Corbeau,” 
32,  Rue  de  l’Eveque,  Brussels,  and  subsequently  be  open  free  on  the 
first  and  third  Mondays  in  each  month,  at  the  same  place  and  hour. 
Entries  may  be  sent  to  M.  de  Backer,  46  et  48,  Rue  d’Aremberg, 
Brussels. 

- The  death  of  John  Southgate,  Esq.,  of  Selborne, 

Leigham  Court  Road,  Streatham,  which  took  place  on  the  13th 
instant,  resulted  from  injuries  received  in  a  carriage  accident  a  few 
days  previous.  Mr.  Southgate  was  well  known  as  a  lover  of  Orchids, 
having  formed  a  choice  collection,  which,  under  the  able  management 
of  his  gardener  (Mr.  Salter),  took  a  prominent  position.  Owing  to  fail¬ 
ing  health  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Southgate  disposed  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  Orchids,  and  many  of  the  plants  realised  good  prices. 

-  Mr.  Laxtox’s  Peas. — Messrs.  Harrison  &;  Sons,  Leicester, 

•announce  that  they  have  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Peas  from  the 
well-known  hybridiser,  Mr.  T.  Laxton  of  Bedford.  They  are  an 
accumulation  of  many  years’  crosses  and  selections,  and  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  as  soon  as  sufficient  stocks  can  be  increased  for  commerce. 

-  “  The  Kew  Bulletin  ’  for  January  contains  a  full 

account  of  Coca,  the  product  of  Erythroxylon  Coca,  which  has  come 
into  notice  and  use  so  much  in  recent  years.  Other  chapters  are  devoted 
to  a  descriptive  list  of  Beetles  Destructive  to  Rice  in  Burma,”  “  Fibre 
from  Lagos,”  Yam  Bean,”  Schweinfurth’s  Method  for  Preserving 
Plants,”  “  A  Starch-yielding  Bromeliad,”  and  “  The  Fruits  of  Mysore.” 

-  A  Northern  correspondent, 11  H.  D.,”  sends  the  three  following 

notes  Woolly  Aphis. — ‘  D.,  Deal,'  reminds  mo  of  rare  old  Ben. 
He  once  turned  out  several  of  his  Auriculas  in  order  to  show  me  in  what 
■contempt  he  held  the  above  pest.  The  soil  and  roots  were  grey  with  it, 
but  he  did  not  care  ;  he  thought  his  plants  did  better  with  it  if  anything. 
Dear  old  Ben  !  I  think  I  can  see  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes.” 

- “  Madresfield  Court  Grape  Cracking. — I  did  not  have  a 

cracked  berry  last  year,  wet  as  it  was  ;  neither  did  I  keep  the  front 
ventilators  closed  at  any  time  after  the  Hamburghs  commenced 
colouring.  The  Madresfiekls  were  all  that  could  be  desired  in  berry  and 
finish.  Bunches  were  small  but  solid,  they  had  been  carefully  thinned. 
No  special  treatment  was  accorded  them  except  that  they  received  no 
water  direct  to  their  roots  from  just  before  they  commenced  colouring. 
The  same  treatment  was  applied  the  year  before  (1S87)  with  the  same 
•success.” 

-  Winter  Cucumbers  and  Ventilation. — Mr.  Coombedoes 

not  seem  happy  with  his  1  science.’  After  laborious  and  semi-scientific 
argument  he  fails  to  refute  Mr.  Ward’s  very  plain  statements.  A  tem¬ 
perature  of  65°  to  70°  ‘  without  much  artificial  heat,’  can  scarcely  be 
called  1  hot  and  moist  ’  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  ;  therefore 
Mr.  Ward  gives  sound  advice  in  recommending  growers  to  be  careful  in 
throwing  water  about  under  those  conditions.  In  general  practice  the 
*  chink  of  air  ’  theory  is  no  farce,  though  it  may  not  be  necessary  in 
badly  glazed  structures.  The  fact  that  plants  require  a  little  carbonic 
acid  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  deprived  of  fresh  air  ;  neither 
does  it  prove  that  the  same  would  be  inimical  to  them.  Mr.  Ward’s 
■statements  are  correct  practically  and  scientifically.” 

- We  are  informed  that  Mr.  W.  Bardney  read  a  paper  on  “  Horti¬ 
cultural  Societies  ”  before  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Saturday  evening,  the  12th  inst..,  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  Free 
Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street.  Mr.  J.  White  occupied  the 
•chair,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Ranger,  Cox,  Tunnington,  Waterman,  and  others  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  was  mainly  directed  to  suggestions  for  holding  the 
summer  show  in  a  more  central  position  than  Sefton  Park.  The  usual 
votes  of  thanks  terminated  the  proceedings. 

-  Planting  Willows.— Mr.  W.  Bardney  writes  :  “  I  shall  feel 

obliged  if  any  of  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  in  your  next  issue 


whether  Willows  planted  for  basket  making  on  good  land,  but  low, 
would  pay  better  than  an  ordinary  agricultural  crop  of  any  kind.  It 
is  impossible  to  drain  the  land,  for  about  an  acre  of  it  is  level  with  the 
ditch.  How  far  should  the  Willows  be  planted  apart  ?  and  which  kind 
would  be  the  most  profitable  to  grow  ?  ” 

-  The  Tomato  Disease. — ■“  F.  W.”  writes  : — “  It  may  be  of 

interest  and  profit  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  I  have  proved 
that  the  Tomato  disease  can  be  kept  at  bay  by  a  dry  atmosphere  and 
free  ventilation.  Last  year  I  had  it  badly  in  a  house,  light,  but  short  of 
ventilation  ;  but  the  next  house  in  the  range  having  free  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  diseased  house  of  plants  was  entirely  free  from  disease, 
except  where  in  two  places  rain  dripped  on  leaves  ;  but  it  went  no 
farther,  whilst  plants  in  the  other  house  not  over  6  feet  away  were 
ruined.” 

-  A  LARGE  and  representative  meeting  of  the  recently  formed 

Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  took  place  at  the  British  Workman  Hotel,  King’s  Road,  Read¬ 
ing,  on  Monday  evening,  January  it  1st.  The  President  (W.  J.  Palmer, 
Esq.,  J.P.)  presided  ;  and  in  the  course  of  some  well  chosen  remarks 
urged  on  the  members  the  importance  of  obtaining  as  much  education  as 
possible  ;  and  Mr.  W.  Wildsmith  of  Heckfield  read  an  excellent  paper 
on  “  Mutual  Improvement  Associations  as  Applied  to  Gardeners  and 
Gardening,”  dealing  with  the  subject  in  an  able  manner.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  every  prospect  of  success. 

-  King  of  the  Russets  Potato.— Since  the  notes  on  northern 

gardens  left  my  hands,  the  beautiful  seed  catalogue  of  the  Messrs. 
Carter  has  reached  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  bona  fries  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  found  “  King  of  the  Russets  ”  free  from  disease. 
It  is  impossible  from  one  trial  to  decide  on  the  qualities  of  a  given 
Potato,  and  I  have  therefore  kept  every  scrap  that  was  produced  of  the 
above  variety  to  try  it  again  another  season.  I  send  a  few  examples, 
grown  in  poor  soil  for  seed  purposes,  and  if  these  are  not  afflicted  with 
the  Potato  disease,  then  they  are  by  something  equally  baneful. — B. 
[The  tubers  ars  seriously  affected  with  the  ordinary  form  of  the  Potato 
disease,  but  it  does  not  follow  the  crops  will  be  attacked  next  year 
under  different  weather  conditions  in  the  locality.  These  are  the  first 
diseased  tubers  we  have  seen  of  this  variety.] 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  last  weekly 

meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  Councillor  Lup- 
ton’s,  the  Saw  Hotel,  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Councillor  Milnes,  the 
President,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  of  Stanley  filled  the  vice-chair.  There 
was  about  an  average  attendance.  The  essayist  was  Mr.  W.  Daniels  of 
Mil-field,  and  formerly  gardener  to  Alderman  Henry  Lee,  J.P.,  of  Wake¬ 
field.  His  subject  was  “The  Eueharis,”  of  which  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  specimens.  Mr.  Daniels  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  choice  and  free  blooming  plant,  and  he  freely  and 
fully  explained  the  system  adopted  by  him,  and  which  had  resulted 
most  successfully.  A  long  and  most  interesting  discussion  followed,  in 
which  a  number  of  questions  were  put  to  the  essayist,  chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  best  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  destructive  mite  which 
affects  the  bulb.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Gill, 
and  supported  by  Messrs.  E.  Fenner,  T.  Garnett,  and  H.  Oxley,  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Daniels,  who  acceded  to  a 
request  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Society  on  some  future  occasion. 

-  Our  Irish  correspondent,  Mr.  W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel,  whom 

we  recently  referred  to  as  retiring  on  a  handsome  competence  into 
private  life,  assures  us  he  means  to  “  retire  into  activity,”  so  far  as  his 
favourite  pursuit  of  gardening  is  concerned,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
planting  a  small  town  garden  attached  to  his  residence,  and  getting 
ready  to  erect  one  or  two  greenhouses.  He  wishes  to  thank  the  brother 
garden  correspondents  who  have  written  him,  and  none  more  than  his 
Irish  fellow  worker  and  enthusiastic  gardener  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  F.L.S., 
Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens.  Dublin,  an  extract  from  whose  letter 
is  appended  “  Since  I  read  of  your  well-merited  retirement  in  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture  last  week  I  have  desired  to  ofEer  you  my 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  in  whatever  sphere  you  may  in  future 
move.  I  am  sure  1  retirement '  means  to  you  fresh  attempts,  fresh 
hopes,  fresh  desires,  and  experiments  in  your  favourite  pursuits  as  an 
amateur  gardener.  Your  writings  have  made  your  name  a  household 
word  everywhere.  The  1  noble  tuber,’  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the 
Gladiolus  specially  have  met  in  you  a  dear  and  faithful  friend,  and  as 
•  Nature  ne’er  deserted  the  heart  who  loved  her,’  so  I  feel  you  have  had 
vour  affections  too  long  in  field  and  garden  ever  to  retire  from  either. 
We  are  proud  of  your  yeoman’s  service  to  horticulture  generally,  and 
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finally  wish  you  many  years  of  health  and  prosperity,  and  a  happy 
existence  in  your  own  garden  to  carry  on  the  good  work.” 

- Leeds  Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit 

Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  the  Professional  Gardeners’  Friendly 
Benefit  Society  took  place  on  January  lGth,  at  the  Green  Dragon  Hotel, 
Leeds,  and  proved  highly  successful.  Mr.  Wharton,  the  President) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  among  the  numerous  company  present  were  the 
following  guests  : — The  Mayor  of  Leeds  (Alderman  Ward),  Councillors 
Battle,  Kettlewell,  and  Loe ;  Messrs.  If.  Hicks  (Manchester),  James 
Turner  (Manchester),  W.  Atkinson  (Sheffield),  Edwin  Elliott  (Hud¬ 
dersfield),  Pearson  (Chester),  Joseph  Bradley,  William  Green,  McDonald) 
and  Richard  Beckwith.  An  apology  for  inability  to  attend  was  received 
from  Sir  George  Morrison.  The  annual  report,  as  read  by  the  Secretary 
(Mr.  William  Sunley),  showed  great  cause  for  congratulation  on  account 
of  progress  made  during  the  twenty-two  years  existence  of  the  Society  - 
The  income  for  the  past  year  was  £125,  and  the  expenditure  for  the  same 
period  £80,  leaving  a  saving  of  £45,  which,  added  to  £865  (the  savings 
of  the  twenty-one  previous  years)  made  the  total  amount  placed  to  the 
Society’s  credit  £910,  and  represented  £7  15s.  in  value  to  each  financial 
member,  and  a  net  gain  of  Cs.  lOd.  to  each  member  for  the  year.  The 
total  number  of  hon.  members  was  20,  and  that  of  financial  members 
117.  Altogether  the  prospect  for  the  Society  was  one  of  prosperity  and 
stability.  As  a  token  of  his  services  in  largely  contributing  to  bring 
about  these  results,  Mr.  William  Sunley  had  (the  report  added)  been 
recently  presented  by  the  members  with  a  testimonial  and  handsome 
gifts.  The  loyal  toasts  having  been  honoured,  Mr.  William  Harrison 
proposed  *'  The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Leeds,”  and,  in  responding) 
the  Mayor  made  special  reference  to  the  difficulties  under  which  gar¬ 
deners  had  to  labour,  and,  alluding  to  local  affairs,  gave  expression  to 
the  belief  that  the  Corporation  did  not  get  the  full  results  which,  by 
larger  expenditure,  they  might  get,  from  a  horticultural  standpoint,  out 
of  Roundhay  Park,  especially  in  connection  with  the  greenhouses. 
Councillors  Loe  and  Kettlewell  also  replied  to  the  toast,  the  former 
speaking  of  his  long  connection  with  the  Society  as  an  honorary  member> 
and  the  latter,  in  referring  to  the  improvement  being  made  by  the  Cor' 
poration  in  laying  out  Spencer  Place,  expressing  the  hope  that  Round- 
Lay  itoad  and  the  other  roads  out  of  the  town  would  ere  long  be  planted 
with  trees.  Mr.  Thomas  Jamieson  (Treasurer)  gave  “  The  Honorary 
Members  and  Guests,”  to  which  Messrs.  Green,  Hicks,  and  Atkinson  re¬ 
sponded.  Mr.  Robert  Featherstone  submitted  “  The  Town  and  Trade  of 
Leeds,”  and  Messrs.  W.  Hunt,  J.  F.  Ryder,  and  Atkinson  spoke  in 
acknowledgment.  Councillor  Battle  proposed  “  Success  to  the  Profes¬ 
sional  Gardeners’  Friendly  Benefit  Society,”  and  dwelt  upon  the  value  of 
such  societies  generally  ;  and  Messrs.  Joseph  Smith  and  James  Inman 
replied  to  the  toast. 

-  Royal  Meteorological  Society.— The  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Maxwell  Hall,  Mr.  G  T.  Livesey, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Mr.  E.  W.  Priestlay,  B.Sc.,  Mr.  J.  Radcliffe,  and  Rev.  J.  R. 
Stratton  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The  Report  of  the 
Council  showed  that  a  large  amount  of  work  had  been  done  during 
the  past  year,  and  that  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
investigation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  hitherto  neglected 
branches  of  meteorology— viz.,  thunderstoims.  Forty-nine  new  Fellows 
were  elected  last  year,  the  total  number  on  the  books  now  being  535. 
After  the  Report  had  been  adopted,  the  President  delivered  an 
address  on  “  Fogs,”  which  he  illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting 
lantern  slides.  Fogs  and  clouds  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  A  cloud 
is  a  fog  when  entered  into,  and  a  fog  seen  from  a  distance,  suspended  in 
the  air,  becomes  a  cloud.  After  describing  the  various  kinds  of  fog — e.g., 
Tiver,  sea,  Newfoundland,  radiation,  town,  &c.,  fogs— Dr.  Marcet  referred 
to  London  fogs.  Dr.  Tyndall  has  accounted  for  them  by  assuming 
each  particle  of  condensed  vapour  to  be  covered  by  coal  smoke.  These 
fogs  usually  accompany  a  high  barometer,  and  are  frequently  dry  in 
their  character.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  cold  air  on  the  tops  of 
hills  being  heavier  than  the  air  below,  slides  down  the  slopes,  so  that  the 
lower  parts  of  hill  sides  are  actually  colder  than  the  plains  at  some 
distance  from  the  hills.  Now  London,  in  the  Thames  valley,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  hills —  to  the  north,  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Harrow  ; 
in  a  westerly  direction,  Putney  and  Wimbledon ;  and  in  a  more 
southerly  direction,  Clapham  and  Sydenham.  The  air  is  colder  on 
these  hills  than  in  London  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants,  its  coal  fires 
and  factories,  hence  it  is  heavier  and  will  have  a  great  tendency  to 
slide  down  the  hills  towards  the  town  and  the  river.  Should  the  air  in 


town  be  on  the  point  of  saturation,  and  the  cold  air  from  above 
saturated  with  vapour,  it  is  obvious  that  the  increased  cold  from  above 
will  produce  a  precipitation  of  moisture,  and  it  will  come  to  pass  that  a 
fog  is  produced.  If  the  hill  tops  be  not  only  colder  than  the  air  below, 
but  enveloped  in  a  fog,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  fog  below  will  be 
all  the  denser,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  such  as 
the  river  Thames  and  the  ornamental  waters  in  the  parks.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 
President. — William  Marcet,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.  Vice-Presidents. — 
Francis  Campbell  Bayard,  LL.M.  ;  Henry  Franci  Janford,  F.R  S., 
F.G.S. ;  William  El  is,  F.R.  A.S.  ;  Richard  Inwards,  F.R. A.S.  Treasurer.— 
Henry  Perigal,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R  M.S.  Trustees. — Hon.  Francis  Albert 
Rollo  Russell,  M.A. ;  Steven  William  Silver,  F.R.G.S.  Secretaries. — 
George  James  Symons,  F.R.S. ;  John  William  Tripe,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.Ed. 
Foreign  Secretary. — Robert  Henry  Scott,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  F.G.S.  Council. — - 
Edmund  Douglas  Archibald,  M.A.  ;  William  Morris  Beaufort,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S. ;  Arthur  Brewin  ;  George  Chatterton,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry  Dines,  B.A. ;  Frederic  Bernard  Edmonds  ;  Charles  Harding ; 
Baldwin  Latham,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.  ;  Capt.  John  Pearse  Maclear,  R.N. ; 
Edward  Mawley,  F.R.H.S. ;  Henry  Southall ;  Charles  Theodore  Williams, 
M.A,.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 


THE  JAPANESE  IRIS. 

This  exceptionally  handsome  Iris  (I.  Kaampferi  or  I.  laevigata)  is  a 
native  of  Siberia  and  Japan,  and  in  the  last-named  country  it  has  been 
cultivated  for  many  years.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Europeans 
have  been  occupied  in  increasing  the  forms  of  the  “  English  ”  and 
“  Spanish”  Irises,  the  Japanese  appear  to  have  given  equal  attention  to 
I.  Kasmpferi,  and  they  now  possess  a  large  number  of  magnificent 
varieties,  of  which  many  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  during 
recent  years.  The  graphic  description  of  the  Iris  gardens  at  Hori  Kiri 
Japan,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  March  20th,  1879,  was 
especially  interesting,  and  the  following  passage  has  special  reference  to 
the  Irises  “  At  last  we  arrive  at  the  gardens,  and  then  we  obtained 
a  full  view  of  Iris  in  all  her  virgin  glory,  her  head  bright  with  rainbow 
hues  as  in  classic  ligend  of  old.  I  had  expected  to  see  a  grand  sight, 
but  I  was  completely  astounded  with  that  which  now  met  my  eyes. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  plants  are  arranged  in  sunken  beds  flooded 
during  the  summer  months  with  pure  fresh  water,  and  cut  out  with  due 
regard  to  effect  with  grassy  raised  paths  between,  and  hedged  in  by 
grass-clad  knolls.  Of  course  gorgeous  bedding-out  is  no  novelty  to  an 
Englishman  who  has  seen  the  London  parks,  but  this  sight  in  early 
June  was  so  thoroughly  unique,  so  absolutely  astounding,  that  I  could 
only  look  on  in  wonder  and  amazement.  Semi-double  Irids  there  are 
here  in  abundance,  seme  looking  more  like  immense  double  Petunias 
impaled  on  long  stalks  than  anything  else,  and  many  others  having  six 
immense  outer  petals,  forming  an  almost  perfect  circle  with  an  inner 
row  beautifully  reticulated  and  shaded  with  a  great  variety  of  colour 
from  light  rose  and  lavender  to  the  deepest  crimson  and  cobalt.”  From 
the  beautiful  varieties  of  this  handsome  species  now  in  cultivation  we 
can  readily  imagine  what  a  grand  effect  would  be  produced  by  massing 
the  plants  as  described  above. 

This  Iris  has  been  dignified  as  “  the  finest  of  the  genus  ”  by  several 
good  authorities,  and  it  undoubtedly  has  just  claim  to  that  honour.  In 
the  type  the  falls  are  of  a  deep  rich  purple  hue,  marked  and  relieved  by 
a  streak  of  gold  at  the  upper  portion,  while  the  standards  have  a  tinge 
of  blue.  Handsome  though  it  be,  has  been  far  surpassed  by  the  grand 
varieties  introduced  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Hendeison  &  Son,  Pine  Apple  Nurseries,  Maida  Vale,  exhibited  the  first 
variety  shown  in  this  country — viz.,  the  one  named  Edward  George 
Henderson,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  July,  1874.  It  had  large  regular  flowers,  the 
standards  and  falls  being  nearly  of  equal  size  and  spreading  horizontally, 
of  a  deep  purple  tint  marked  with  gold.  It  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Since  then  numerous  varieties  have  been  sent  out  by  Messrs. 
Ware,  Barr,  Bull  and  Veitch.  There  is  now  a  great  diversity  of  colburs 
from  the  purest  white  to  the  richest  blue  and  purple  tints  imaginable, 
and  this  combined  with  the  regularity  of  form  and  great  size  of  the 
blooms  render  the  progeny  of  Iris  Kasmpferi  unsurpassed  in  its  family. 
They  have  been  frequently  and  not  inaptly  compared  to  Clematis 
flowers,  to  which  in  the  great  size  and  glowing  tints  of  the  perianth 
division  they  certainly  bear  some  resemblance. 

I  have  seen  a  collection  of  Japanese  coloured  drawings  on  rice  paper 
representing  an  astonishing  diversity  of  forms  of  Japanese  Irises,  the 
colours  rich  and  delicate,  ranging  through  a  large  number  of  tints.  The 
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collections  grown  in  this  country  are  scarcely  less  varied  now,  as  so 
many  have  been  imported,  and  seedlings  have  also  been  freely  raised 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent. 


danger  of  leing  submerged.  If  the  soil  be  moderately  light  loam,  to 
which  some  peat  is  added,  little  trouble  is  then  experienced  in  either 
I  growing  or  flowering  the  plants.  In  every  case  where  I  have  seen  these 


Fig.  11.— JAPANESE  IRISES. 


Some  have  found  Iris  Ksempferi,  with  its  varieties,  rather  difficult  to 
manage  successfully,  yet  in  several  gardens  they  thrive  as  satisfactorily 
as  could  be  desired.  They  require  a  warm  sunny  slope  near  a  stream  or 
pond,  where  the  roots  can  reach  the  water  without  the  stem  being  in 


Irises  thriving  and  happy  they  have  had  a  situation  similar  to  that 
described,  and  the  roots  will  descend  a  considerable  depth  in  search  of 
the  constant  moisture  they  require. 

In  the  illustration  (fig.  11)  two  seedling  varieties  are  depicted,  one  a 
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dark  purplish  crimson,  the  other  nearly  pure  white,  and  they  may  be 
taken  as  representing  the  extremes  of  colour  variation. — L.  C. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HORTICULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  469,  last  vol.~) 

The  Artichoke  (Cynara,  that  is,  not  that  oddly  called  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke)  was  brought  into  England  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  coming  by  way  of  France  from  the  countries  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  it  was  for  some  time  a  scarce  plant  in  our 
island.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Privy  Purse  accounts  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  payments  made  for  “  Archecokks,”  brought  to  York  place  by  the 
Lord  Treasurer’s  servant.  Gerard  evidently  knew  both  the  French 
and  Globe  varieties,  and  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  some  Italians 
were  so  much  taken  with  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  English  Arti¬ 
chokes,  that  they  carried  plants  to  their  native  land,  but  to  their 
disappointment  they  dwindled  away  there.  It  was  Gerard’s  idea 
that  the  Latin  name  came  from  cinis,  and  suggested  the  fact  that 
the  plant  should  be  manured  with  ashes  ;  doubtless  it  prefers  a 
soil  rich  in  saline  ingredients.  Our  forefathers  probably  ate  Arti¬ 
chokes  raw  often,  as  the  French  still  do,  while  they  are  young.  One 
of  the  vegetables  which  the  monks  seem  to  have  had  an  acquaintance 
with,  though  they  kept  their  knowledge  to  themselves,  was  Spinach, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Spinargum,  but  the  break-up  of 
the  convents  led  Turner  and  others  to  see,  and  then  grow  this 
admired  esculent.  So,  too,  was  it  with  the  Shalot,  a  favourite  upon 
fast  days,  brought  over,  it  is  supposed,  by  some  palmer  in  the  period 
of  the  Crusades.  But  the  common  folk  of  England  and  Wales  had 
for  centuries  used  the  Leek  to  flavour  broths  ;  indeed  its  history  in 
Wales  goes  too  far  back  to  be  dated.  Garlic  began  to  be  cultivated 
about  1548.  Tusser  connects  it  with  a  dish  of  autumn  Beans,  and 
the  English  soon  became  fond  of  this  strong-flavoured  vegetable,  to 
which  they  ascribed  special  virtues.  Turnips  were  evidently  not 
admired  at  first,  being  only  grown  in  gardens  to  a  small  extent, 
perhaps  because  the  mode  of  cooking  them,  by  baking  the  roots  in 
the  ashes,  did  not  tend  to  make  the  roots  liked.  But  the  tops  were 
also  eaten  now  and  then  as  a  spring  salad.  Though  Cucumbers  are 
named  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  they  appear  to  have  dropped 
out  of  knowledge  afterwards,  till  the  culture  of  the  plant  was 
revived  under  Henry  or  Elizabeth.  The  kind  then  grown  was, 
by  the  description,  a  green  smooth  variety,  and  hardy.  Probably 
the  old  botanists  were  right  in  their  notion  that  the  Gooseberry 
was  a  native  plant,  bu  ffor  a  long  period  nobody  thought  of  culti¬ 
vating  it  in  gardens.  Gerard  states  that  it  was  called  the  Feaberry 
by  the  northerners,  and  from  the  north  plants  were  brought  to  the 
south  of  England. 

William  Bullen,  or  Bulleyne,  divine  and  physician,  was  not 
himself  a  gardener,  but  he  made  a  study  of  all  the  plants  he  could 
get  hold  of,  both  English  and  foreign,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  about  Europe  he  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  many  hundreds  of  the  continental  species  he  saw 
might  not  also  grow  in  his  own  land.  At  one  time  rector  of 
Bloxall,  then  a  physician  in  Durham,  he  came  to  London  while 
Mary  reigned,  and  got  himself  arrested  on  a  charge  of  attempted 
murder.  While  in  prison  he  wrote  some  books,  especially  his 
“  Bulwark  of  Defence,”  in  which  Hilarius  the  gardener,  and  Health 
the  physician,  hold  converse.  This  was  published  during  1579, 
and  made  its  mark  within  the  already  widening  circle  of  naturalists 
and  gardeners.  He  must  surely  have  known  Tusser  and  Hill,  his 
contemporaries,  the  former  so  famous  for  his  “  One  Hundred 
Points  of  Good  Husbandry,”  which  came  out  in  1557,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been,  to  his  misfortune,  better  skilled  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  His  troubles  began  early,  since  he  laments  in  one 
poem  the  chastisement  he  had  at  Eton,  thrashed  even,  on  a  certain 
day,  to  the  extent  of  fifty-three  stripes  “  for  no  fault  at  all.”  Ten 
years  or  more  of  London  life  did  not  tend  to  qualify  him  for  the 
life  of  a  farmer,  and  he  acknowledges  that  his  gains  were  few,  and 
his  pains  great  on  his  land  in  Suffolk.  His  directions  to  farmers 
and  gardeners  are  mixed  up  with  astrological  fancies,  but  they 
afforded  some  practical  hints.  He  was  a  bee-keeper,  too,  and 
studied  these  insects,  pointing  out  the  importance  of  feeding  them 
in  winter. 

Some  book  catalogues  index  separately  Thomas  Hill  and 
“Didymus  Mountain”  without  indicating  that  the  latter  was  a 
nom  de  flume  of  the  former,  a  citizen  of  London,  born  in  1543, 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote 
upon  the  subject  of  ornamental  gardening.  The  growing  popu¬ 
larity  of  horticulture  is  proved  by  the  demand  that  arose  from  his 
quarto  volume  on  the  “  Art  of  Gardening,”  published  in  1568,  four 
more  editions  of  which  appeared  in  the  author’s  lifetime.  'Twas 
an  odd  combination  this  book— of  notes  from  classical  authors  and 
observations  of  his  own.  It  may  surprise  some  to  fiud  that  the 
Lily  of  the  Yalley,  a  favourite  flower  now,  was  freely  grown  in  the 


gardens  of  that  day,  often  in  company  with  Lavender,  which  had  a 
high  value  set  upon  it,  hence  the  name,  says  Hill  ;  people  used  the 
plant  when  they  laved  or  washed,  hot  water  being  poured  upon  it 
to  extract  the  perfume.  Radishes,  remarks  he,  were  very  well 
known  and  liked  by  both  rich  and  poor,  but  Beet  was  chiefly  eaten 
by  the  poor,  which  is  not  the  fact  now.  Unless  Endive  was 
blanched  few  cared  for  it,  therefore  Hill  directs  that  this  vegetable 
be  tied  up  with  brown  thread  then  covered  from  the  light. 

Hiding  himself  in  anonymous  guise,  for  no  obvious  reason, 
Hill  published  his  “Gardener’s  Labyrinth”  in  1573,  its  title 
suggested  doubtless  by  the  labyrinths  or  mazes  then  becoming 
common,  but  he  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  connected  with 
gardening,  the  real  or  supposed  virtues  of  different  plants,  and 
the  best  way  of  distilling  waters.  He  gives  figures  of  mazes  and 
also  of  arbours  or  “  herbers,”  as  he  calls  them.  Probably  the  oldest 
existing  specimen  of  the  old  fashioned  maze  is  that  of  the  Hampton 
Court  garden,  which  dates  from  this  period.  Here  a  word  of 
explanation  is  required  with  regard  to  the  “  wilderness  ”  so-called, 
a  frequent  appendage  to  gardens  formerly,  and  which  people  have 
supposed  to  be  a  piece  of  ground  more  or  less  waste.  There  is, 
however,  positive  proof  that  the  wilderness  was  a  kind  of  shrubbery, 
regularly  planted,  but  not  mazy  ;  why  our  ancestors  adopted  the 
name  we  cannot  tell.  Good  Didymus  also  appends  figures  of 
“  knots  these  were,  as  we  see,  the  precursors  of  our  modern 
flower  beds,  the  arrangement  geometric,  and  it  seems  often  to  have 
been  the  plan  to  cut  up  a  garden  into  numerous  squares,  each  having  a 
bush  or  shrub  at  the  centre,  and  ranged  round  this  smaller  plants. 
Many  of  the  old  knots  were  raised  in  the  centre  with  no  particular 
advantage,  we  should  think,  especially  when  water  was  thrown  on 
these  with  a  wide-mouthed  syringe,  as  Didymus  represents.  A 
little  pile  of  tools  does  not  differ  much  from  those  we  employ,  but 
the  half  oval  blade  of  the  spade  does  not  look  very  effective,  and 
the  rake  is  short,  having  few  teeth  ;  the  pruning  knife  is  of  very 
formidable  dimensions. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


THE  TULIP. 

I  happened  to  be  writing  about  the  show  Tulip  a  few  years 
ago,  and  made  this  remark  upon  it,  “  Stimulated  by  a  small  band 
of  enthusiastic  cultivators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  and 
also  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  flower  by  the  Manchester 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  the  interest  in  it  is  spreading 
not  only  in  the  midland  counties,  but  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
point  where  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevails.”  It  is  pleasing 
to  record  the  fact  that  there  are  many  growers  now  in  the  south 
who  have  taken  up  its  culture — men  who  do  not  care  to  make  an 
exhibition  subject  of  it,  but  amateurs  who  like  to  have  these 
historical  flowers  in  their  garden.  The  old  writers  tell  us  that  the 
Tulip  began  to  be  an  object  of  commerce  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  a  great  favourite,  as 
very  extravagant  sums  were  paid  for  them  ;  but  as  we  are  dealing 
with  an  historical  subject,  and  withal  a  not  unimportant  one,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Tulip  I  know  is  by  C.  Gesner,  who 
says  he  first  saw  it  in  flower  in  1559  at  Augsburg  in  the  garden  of 
the  “  learned  and  ingenious  councillor  John  Henry  Herwart  and, 
further,  that  the  first  that  were  planted  in  England  were  sent 
thither  from  Vienna  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but 
we  are  further  informed  that  they  were  sent  to  Vienna  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  a  little  before  “  by  an  excellent  man,  Carolus  Clusius.” 
The  equally  excellent  and  good  old  gardener,  John  Parkinson, 
describes  about  120  varieties  divided  into  early,  midseason,  and 
late  flowering.  In  his  “  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  ”  he  gives 
minute  cultural  directions,  as  well  for  seed-sowing,  but  quotes 
Clusius  as  a  better  authority  than  himself  on  the  latter  subject. 
As  Parkinson  wrote  very  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  Tulip  was  extensively  grown  in  England  as 
well  as  Holland  at  that  time.  Very  high  prices  were  given  for 
them  also,  as  we  read  that  in  the  register  of  the  City  of  Alkmaar, 
in  the  year  1637,  they  sold  publicly,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Hospital,  120  Tulips,  with  their  offsets,  for  9000  florins,  and  that 
one  of  these  flowers  named  the  Viceroy  was  sold  for  4203  florins. 
A  bushel  of  Wheat  at  that  time  in  Holland  was  equivalent  to  a 
florin. 

Very  high  prices  were  paid  after  this  for  real  Tulip  bulbs  ;  but 
these  formed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  done  in  Tulips. 
The  whole  thing  became  a  kind  of  gambling,  which  reached  to  such 
a  height  that  it  had  to  be  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Government.  A 
variety  named  Admiral  Leifken  was  very  popular,  and  one  bulb  of 
it  cost  4400  florins  ;  but  the  celebrated  Semper  Augustus  created 
the  greatest  sensation.  Of  this  variety  it  so  happened  that  only 
two  bulbs  of  it  were  to  be  had — one  at  Amsterdam,  the  other  at 
Haarlem — and  that  for  one  of  these  4600  florins,  a  new  carriage 
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two  grey  Horses,  and  a  complete  set  of  harness  was  offered  ;  and  for 
it  another  individual  offered  twelve  acres  of  land  ;  but  we  are  not 
told  that  its  owner  parted  with  it.  Even  in  England,  as  late  as  the 
year  1854,  the  late  Mr.  Groom  of  Clapham  Rise  quoted  Tulips  in 
his  catalogue  at  high  prices.  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  and  Miss  Eliza  Seymour  were  100  guineas 
each,  others  were  quoted  at  50,  21,  and  10  guineas ,  but  Groom  died 
the  year  following,  and  his  bulbs  were  all  sold  as  they  stood  in  the 
ground  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  at  very  low  prices.  The 
bedding-out  mania  set  in,  and  other  florists’  flowers  declined  in 
favour  as  well  as  the  Tulip. 

So  much  for  the  historical  part  of  the  subject,  which  might  be 
extended  considerably.  The  next  point  may  be  classification. 
The  Tulip  is  divided  for  garden  purposes  into  feathered  and  flamed 
bizarres,  "feathered  and  flamed  bybloemens,  feathered  and  flamed 
roses.  A  bizarre  has  flowers  with  a  yellow  ground  and  a  maroon, 
red,  or  chestnut  coloured  flame  or  feather.  The  difference  between 
a  flamed  and  feathered  flower  is  this.  The  feathered  petals  have  a 
series  of  short  stripes  round  the  margin  only  ;  they  are  closely  set, 
longest  at  the  -top  of  the  petal,  and  decreasing  in  length  towards 
the  base.  The  margin  of  a  flamed  petal  is  tie  sime,  but  in  the 
centre  is  a  broad  longitudinal  stripe  termed  the  beim,  from  which 
flashes  rays  of  colour.  A  byblocmen  has  a  wLiti  ground,  with 
purple  and  black-purple  flame  or  feather.  Roses  comprise  some 
delicately  tinted  and  lovely  varieties,  the  ground  colour  is  of  the 
purest  white  feathered  and  flamed  with  rose  and  in  some  instances 
scarlet. 

A  breeder  is  an  unbroken  or  unrectified  flower,  as  it  is  usually 
found  in  the  seedling  state,  A  choice  Tulip  is  first  chosen,  named, 
and  judged  in  its  breeder  form,  in  which  as  a  seedling  it  nearly 
always  blooms.  That  first  name  stands  as  long  as  the  variety  lasts, 
and  all  the  breaks  from  it,  feathered  or  flamed,  as  the  case  may  be, 
take  that  name.  Thus  Talisman  flamed  or  Talisman  feathered  are 
breaks  from  that  variety,  and  thus  we  come  to  have  three  distinct 
types  of  Talisman — viz.,  the  original  “  breeder  ”  form  and  the 
feathered  or  flamed  state.  No  other  name  except  Talisman  should 
be  used  as  a  name  for  any  break  of  that  variety  ;  but  this  good  old 
rule  is  often  broken,  hence  there  are  several  synonyms  for  one 
variety.  For  instance,  a  beautiful  rose  breeder  was  named  Mabel, 
and  bulbs  of  it  in  the  breeder  state  were  distributed  amongst  the 
growers.  They  knew  it  was  Mabel,  and  ought  to  have  kept  to  that 
name  ;  but  someone  obtained  a  break  and  called  it  “Pretty  Jane.” 
Another  feathered  it  from  the  breeder  state  and  named  it 
“Charmer.”  Somebody  else  got  another  break  and  named  it 
“  Mrs.  Lomax.’’  The  same  variety  is  grown  in  the  north  as  Mabel 
;  feathered  rose,  so  that  anyone  ordering  feathered  roses  Mabel, 
Pretty  Jane,  Charmer,  or  Mrs.  Lomax  would  have  one  variety 
only — viz.,  Mabel  feathered  rose.  If  any  yet  remain  in  the  unrec¬ 
tified  state  they  are  Mabel  breeder,  which  is  a  rose  self  with  a 
white  base  to  the  cup.  The  above  remarks  will  make  the  word 
“strain  ”  sufficiently  clear.  Not  one  break  is  alike  ;  therefore,  say 
Dr.  Hogg  has  a  feathered  break  of  Mabel,  we  would  call  it  Dr. 
Hogg’s  strain,  or  Mr.  Barlow’s  strain,  &c.,  and  the  most  perfectly 
feathered  break  would  be  the  most  sought  for  ;  but  the  main 
point  is  this,  Mabel  always,  Mabel  flamed,  feathered,  or  breeder. 
A  few  remarks  on  culture  and  arrangement  in  the  beds  will 
follow. — J.  Douglas. 

(To  be  continued. 1 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  PEACH  ON  WALLS  IN  THE 

OPEN  AIR. 

The  Peach  is  not  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  open  air  in  this 
country  as  it  was  before  the  introduction  of  cheap  glass  houses  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  style  and  structure  of  horti¬ 
cultural  buildings  have  greatly  improved,  as  well  as  the  methods  of 
heating  and  ventilating  them.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  the  interior  of 
the  houses  was  dark  and  dull.  They  had  broad  heavy  wooden  rafters’ 
narrow  sashes,  with  thick  sashbars,  and  very  small  panes  of  glass,  and 
the  system  adopted  for  giving  ventilation  was  by  lowering  the  top 
sashes  singly  by  a  cord,  weight,  and  pulley.  The  front  sashes  were 
opened  by  the  hand  singly  also,  a  slow  process  compared  with  our 
simultaneous  ventilating  gear  of  the  present  day.  Artificial  heat  was 
supplied  by  a  furnace  to  each  house,  with  flues  running  round  it,  and 
when  there  were  several  houses  the  stoking  entailed  a  great  deal  of 
labour  at  all  times,  but  more  so  in  hard  -  frosty  weather.  In  passing,  I 
might  say,  I  remember  living  at  a  place  once  where  there  were  no  less 
than  twenty-five  fires  to  attend  to,  and  during  severe  weather  the  person 
on  duty  had  to  be  up  for  the  most  of  the  night  stoking  and  attending 
to  them.  I  mention  these  facts  merely  to  show  that  cheap  glass,  and 
better  appliances  for  working  it,  have,  I  think,  been  the  chief  means  of 
doing  away  with  the  cultivation  of  the  Peach  in  this  country  on  our 


open  walls.  Formerly  Peaches  were  grown  and  trained  on  open  walls 
in  almost  every  garden  of  any  pretension  both  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  and  their  culture  was  as  well  known  to  our  forefathers  as  it  is 
now,  and  they  had  not  the  early  varieties  that  we  possess,  which  makes 
Peach  growing  in  the  open  much  easier  at  present,  when  ripe  fruit  can 
be  had  in  July  and  August  instead  of  in  late  autumn. 

Some  people  account  for  the  absence  of  Peach  culture  in  the  open 
now  by  saying  the  seasons  formerly  were  much  warmer  and  better 
altogether,  suggesting  that  our  climate  has  undergone  considerable 
change  since  then.  I  think,  however,  the  real  cause  will  be  found,  as  I 
have  said,  in  cheap  glass  and  a  certain  crop,  with  much  less  trouble 
than  growing  them  on  the  open  wall  where  the  crop  is  uncertain 
even  in  the  best  of  seasons.  To  grow  the  Peach  successfully  outside 
in  this  country  the  trees  require  a  south  aspect  and  a  wall  to  train 
them  on.  If  it  is  faced  with  bricks  so  nfuch  the  better,  as  they 
absorb  heat  quicker  and  retain  it  longer  than  stones.  Besides,  the 
bricks  are  better  for  nailing  and  training  the  trees  unless  it  is  wired, 
when  it  makes  little  difference  whether  it  is  stone  or  brick  so  far 
as  training  is  concerned.  The  walls,  if  possible,  should  have  a  broad 
temporary  coping  of  wood  to  throw  off  the  cold  rain  and  frost  during 
the  time  the  trees  are  in  flower,  and  when  the  leaves  are  young  and 
tender.  Besides  this  they  should  be  covered  with  netting  until  the 
fruit  have  set  and  all  danger  from  frost  gone,  after  which  the  coping 
and  netting  may  be  removed  so  that  the  trees  may  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  warm  summer  showers  tp  wash  and  clean  them  of  insect  pests. 

Making  Borders. — If  the  natural  soil  is  not  suitable,  and  a  new 
border  has  to  be  made,  the  soil  should  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  not 
more  than  18  inches,  which  is  quite  sufficient  depth  to  grow  Peaches 
in  the  open.  If  the  site  is  wet  it  should  be  drained  properly  before 
the  border  is  filled  in  again.  The  soil  for  the  new  border  should  be 
a  good  heavy  fibrous  loam,  if  this  can  be  had,  chopped  up  in  pieces 
from  4  to  5  inches  in  size,  and  about  a  third  of  the  whole  of  old 
mortar  added  to  it,  and  the  mortar  and  soil  thoroughly  mixed  together 
as  the  work  of  filling  in  proceeds,  no  dung,  crushed  bones,  or  any 
kind  of  artificial  manure  should  be  mixed  with  it.  They  only  encourage 
the  trees  to  make  strong  useless  wood,  which  will  not  ripen  well,  and 
this  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  in  the  cultivation  of  all 
kinds  of  trees  where  good  trees  and  good  [crops  of  fruit  are  expected. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  make  deep  borders  for  the  Peach,  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  expense  incurred  in  making  them.  The  nearer  to  the  surface  the 
roots  can  be  kept  the  better  ;  they  will  thus  get  the  benefit  of  the  sun’s 
warmth  during  the  growing  season,  and  they  will  ripen  the  wood  and 
the  fruit  better  than  if  the  trees  were  planted  in  deep  borders  where  the 
roots  get  away  from  the  influence  of  the  surface  heat  and  air.  In  hot 
dry  seasons,  it  is  true,  they  will  require  more  watering  than  trees 
planted  in  deep  borders,  but  the  results  altogether  will  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  with  trees  in  shallow  borders  where  the  heat  from  the  sun  can 
penetrate  freely  to  the  roots. 

Selecting  Young  Trees. — A  great  deal  depends  on  a  good  start 
in  growing  fruit  trees  of  any  kind.  They  should  be  healthy,  have  good 
roots,  and  the  scion  and  the  stock  should  be  thoroughly  united.  I 
prefer  Peach  trees  with  a  clean  stem  from  18  to  20  inches  before  branch¬ 
ing  to  those  lower.  I  think  they  grow  freer  and  fruit  better,  and  are 
easier  kept  filled  up  with  young  wood  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  and 
1  also  prefer  trees  with  not  more  than  three  or  four  branches  at  the 
time  of  planting  to  those  that  have  been  trained  for  years  in  the 
nursery  having  double  that  quantity. 

Planting.— Before  planting  examine  the  roots,  and  cut  ofi  the 
ends  of  any  that  have  been  injured  in  lifting,  and  shorten  some  of  the 
strongest  to  induce  them  to  make  small  fibrous /roots  near  the  surface. 
Keep  the  plants  5  or  6  inches  away  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall  to 
allow  for  the  stem  swelling,  and  for  the  branches  lying  nicely  into  the 
wall.  If  they  are  planted  nearer  the  trees  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
away  from  the  wall,  which  makes  it  more  difficult  to  train  them  ever 
afterwards.  Do  not  plant  them  deep,  spread  the  roots  out  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  cover  them  gently  with  fine  soil  at  first,  using  rougher  as  the 
work  of  filling  in  the  hole  proceeds.  When  it  is  filled  to  the  surface 
take  the  tree  by  the  stem  and  lift  it  up  and  down  gently  two  or  three 
times  to  settle  the  earth  about  the  roots,  after  which  tread  it  firmly  all 
round,  make  it  level  on  the  surface,  and  then  mulch  it  with  good  manure 
The  branches  should  be  tacked  to  the  wall  temporarily  to  allow 
the  soil  to  settle  down  before  the  trees  are  permanently  nailed  for  the 
season. 

Training. — The  fan  shape  system  is  generally  adapted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  I  think  it  is  the  best  for  distributing  the  flow  of  sap  regularly 
all  over  the  tree,  and,  as  far  as  appearance  goes,  the  trees  look  better 
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trained  in  this  way  than  in  any  other  at  all  seasons.  Supposing  the 
plants  to  have  three  branches  to  begin  with,  nail  one  of  them  to  the 
right,  and  another  to  the  left,  near  the  bottom  of  the  wall  at  an  angle 
of  45°  to  form  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  the  third  branch  can  be  trained 
perpendicularly.  Leave  them  their  full  length  ;  do  not  shorten  any  of 
them  by  pruning.  When  the  buds  burst  in  the  spring,  remove  all  but 
those  which  are  required  to  form  branches  for  the  current  year.  See 
that  they  are  well  placed  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  branches,  except 
those  on  the  cerftre  one,  which  should  be  left  alternate,  one  on  each  side. 
In  disbudding  always  try  to  leave  a  good  bud  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
branch  to  form  a  shoot,  as  near  the  axis  or  end  of  the  previous  year’s 
■growth  as  possible.  They  should  not  be  left  closer  on  the  shoot  than 
Trom  18  to  20  inches,  but  do  not  leave  the  terminal  bud  unless  the  wood 
is  thoroughly  ripened,  or  some  fruit  are  set  between  it  and  the  next 
shoot,  when  it  is  left  to  draw  sap  to  nourish  the  fruit.  At  first  20  inches 
seems  a  long  distance,  but  as  the  shoots  grow  they  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  close  enough  to  allow  of  the  leaves  expanding  and  the  growth 
ripening.  Tack  the  shoots  in  regularly  as  they  grow,  and  stop  the 
laterals  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  first  pair  of  leaves,  and  con¬ 
tinue  stopping  all  the  sub-lateral  growths  in  the  same  way  during  the 
season.  The  trees  should  be  carefully  looked  after  to  see  that  none  of 
the  shoots  take  the  lead  and  are  making  gross  wood  to  the  injury  of  the 
others.  When  such  is  the  case  the  point  of  the  shoot  should  be  pinched 
out  at  once,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  flow  of  sap  and 
allowing  the  other  branches  to  benefit  by  it. 

When  the  trees  have  covered  the  wall  and  are  in  full  bearing,  the 
border  should  be  mulched  for  some  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall 
with  good  stable  manure,  and  watered  frequently  with  diluted  liquid 
manure  from  the  cow-house. 

All  that  will  require  to  be  done  to  the  trees  after  this  is  pruning, 
nailing  in  the  shoots,  watering,  syringing,  and  keeping  them  clean. 
The  great  aim  of  the  cultivator  should  be  to  keep  up  a  good  supply  of 
healthy  young  fruiting  branches  by  thinning  out  the  weakest  and  re¬ 
moving  the  naked  unfruitful  wood  when  pruning.  If  the  trees  grow 
too  vigorous  the  second  year  after  planting  they  should  be  carefully 
lifted  in  the  autumn,  and  some  of  the  strongest  of  the  roots  cut  back 
to  give  the  trees  a  check,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  them  into 
a  fruitful  state,  after  which  they  will  require  little  done  to  their  roots  per¬ 
haps  for  years. 

The  Peach  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  green  fly,  red  spider,  and  some¬ 
times  mildew,  which  should  be  guarded  against  at  all  times.  Smoking 
with  tobacco  paper  will  destroy  green  fly,  but  it  cannot  be  conveniently 
applied  to  walls  in  the  open.  But  tobacco  juice  mixed  with  water  and 
eoapsuds  applied  with  a  syringe  in  the  evening  will  kill  green  fly,  and 
if  a  little  flowers  of  sulphur  is  added  it  will  assist  in  keeping  down  red 
spider.  But  it  is  a  difficult  enemy  to  get  rid  of  when  once  it  gets  a  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  leaves.  Flowers  of  sulphur  applied  to  the  leaves  will  kill 
mildew  and  assist  to  keep  down  spider,  but  it  is  not  easy  kept  under 
in  some  places  even  with  the  best  of  treatment,  and  that  has  been  my 
•experience  here,  both  inside  and  out  in  the  open. — A.  Pettigrew. 


SUCCESSFUL  EUCHARIS  CULTURE. 

At  Devonshire  House,  Roehampton,  the  residence  of  D.  B.  Chapman 
bsq.,  Buchans  grandiflora  is  very  successfully  grown,  and  the  plants  at 
the  present  time  are  indicating  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  how  well 
The .  treatment  suits  them.  The  two  largest  specimens  are  in  pots 
la  inches  in  diameter,  and  have  twenty-six  and  thirty-six  spikes  re¬ 
spectively,  each  bearing  four  to  five  large  flowers.  These  flower  three 
and  four  times  a  year,  and  it  can  be  imagined  what  a  valuable  supply 
ot  flowers  they  afford.  They  are  rarely  repotted,  and  are  never  dried 
in  the  way  some  practise.  The  supply  of  water  is  slightly  decreased  for 
a  time  after  flowering,  but  not  enough  to  check  the  plants,  which  are 
liberally  encouraged  in  their  time  of  growth  and  flowering  with  weak 
liquid  manure.  They  are  placed  in  a  lean-to  stove  facing  south,  are 
nf veJ  Ponged,  but  are  occasionally  syringed  with  the  other  occupants 
•ot  the  house,  and  the  leaves  are  wonderfully  large,  strong,  and  dark 
green.  A  bulb  was  planted  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  side  of  the  house 
last  year,  and  now  has  thirty -two  grand  leaves  with  four  spikes  of  four  and 
five  flowers  each.  The  situation  suits  the  plants,  and  the  practical 
gardener,  Mr.  Sullivan,  evidently  knows  exactly  how  to  manage 
them.  ° 

In  the  same  and  other  houses  table  plants  are  rather  extensively 
grown,  numbers  of  useful  Crotons  and  Dracaenas  beino'  raised  annually 
to  maintain  a  succession  of  the  right  size.  The  Crotons  in  large  60’s 
and_  48-size  pots  are  excellent  little  plants,  and  capitally  coloured,  such 
varieties  as  Laingi,  superbus,  elegantissums,  Warreni,  Mrs.  Dorman, 
majesticus,.  gracillimus,  and  Sinitzinianus  being  the  favourites.  Of 
Dracaenas  jucunda,  Peoyi,  and  Guilfoylei  are  the  principal,  the  first 
named  being  by  far  the  best.  Asparagus  plumosus  is  also  grown  largely 
for  decorative  purposes.  3 


The  Chrysanthemums,  which  constitute  one  of  the  specialties  of 
Devonshire  gardens  in  November,  have  been  removed,  and  the  Peach 
houses  which  usually  contain  them  are  now  placed  in  forcing  order. 
The  two  lean-to  houses  are  occupied  with  young  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  trained  to  a  trellis  in  front,  and  they  have  made  remarkable 
progress  in  the  last  two  or  three  years.  They  look  most  promising,  are 
well  furnished  with  fruitful  wood,  and  are  admirably  trained.  This  is 
not  the  best  time  of  year  to  visit  this  garden,  but  even  now  it  bears  the 
aspect  that  always  distinguishes  establishments  under  good  manage¬ 
ment.  The  garden  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  warm  southerly  slope, 
commanding  a  rather  pleasant  view  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  Park, 
aud  it  contains  some  fine  old  trees,  such  as  Oaks,  Elms,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  Scotch  Fir  with  a  handsome  straight  stem  fully  50  feet  high  to  the 
first  branches. — V. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

The  subject  under  discussion  has  assumed  the  form  of  ventilation 
versus  non-ventilation.  We  are  all  aware  that  air  is  quite  as  essential 
to  plant  as  to  animal  life.  I  willingly  accept  the  statement  in  its 
broadest  sense.  But  there  are  facts  that  Mr.  Ward  has  evidently 
overlooked.  Are  our  modern  houses  for  Cucumber  growing  air-tight  1 
If  it  can  be  proved  that  no  air  enters  or  escapes  then  he  has  a 
very  strong  case,  and  the  non  ventilating  system  is  doomed.  My 
contention  is  that  sufficient  air  enters  during  the  winter  six  months  ;  in 
fact  more  than  is  good  for  the  plants.  The  process  is  a  continuous  one, 
and  necessitates  more  firing  than  would  be  necessary  if  the  houses 
could  be  constructel  a  little  more  air-tight.  More  enters  through  an 
uustopped  keyhole  than  a  good  many  people  imagine.  I  could  understand 
the  opening  of  ventilators  even  during  the  winter  if  no  air  could  enter 
the  house  by  other  means,  but  too  much  enters  already  and  cannot  well 
be  prevented.  The  air  from  January  to  the  middle  of  April,  limit  the 
time  as  much  as  possible,  is  cold,  even  if  the  sun  is  warm,  too  cold  to  be 
admitted  in  large  volumes,  as  is  the  case  when  the  ventilators  are 
opened,  and  the  plants  are  checked  in  their  growth. 

Mr.  Coombe  advises  a  minimum  temperature  of  60°  ;  that  is,  if  I 
understand  him  rightly,  the  lowest  temperature  he  would  desire  during 
the  coldest  and  severest  of  weather.  Mr.  Ward  says  this  is  too  low  (see 
page  13),  then  I  take  it  for  granted,  although  he  is  particular  in  saying 
“in  dull  mild  weather  a  minimum  temperature  of  65°  to  70°  is  maintained,” 
that  the  same  temperature  is  maintained  during  severe  cold  weather. 
Here  is  astriking  difference,  and  sufficient  alone  to  bring  attacks  of  red 
spider  and  mildew  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the  other.  Mr.  Coombe 
follows  a  more  natural  course  than  Mr.  Ward.  The  former  allows  his 
plants  to  move  slowly  during  adverse  circumstances  externally,  the 
latter  forces  them  when  outside  conditions  are  unfavourable  to 
growth.  My  opinion  is  that  the  best  results  follow  by  keeping  the 
temperature  as  low  as  possible  consistent  with  retaining  the  plants  in 
good  health. 

If  I  read  Mr.  Coombe  rightly,  he  advocates  a  higher  temperature 
during  mild  weather  than  Mr.  Ward.  Being  guided  entirely  by  external 
conditions,  he  takes  advantage  of  mild  occasions  to  push  the  plants  into 
growth.  That,  however,  is  my  point,  and  I  should  fix  the  maximum 
night  temperature  higher  than  Mr.  Ward,  namely,  75°.  This  gives  a 
range  according  to  the  weather  of  15°.  If  I  write  night  temperature 
60°  to  75°,  there  appears  an  enormous  latitude.  Let  us  examine  it,  and 
see  if  external  conditions  do  not  justify  such  a  course.  If  the  outside 
temperature  falls  to  25°  or  'ower,  the  inside  temperature  is  60°,  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  35°.  If  it  stand  45°  outside,  and  the  maximum  inside  is  75°,  we 
have  a  difference  of  30°.  Natural  conditions  warrant  such  a  course,  or 
even  a  higher  maximum  night  temperature  than  I  have  named.  A 
steady  heat  on  mild  occasions  is  kept  in  the  pipes,  even  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  exceeded  the  limit  I  have  named.  Mr.  Ward  then,  as  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  his  case,  overforces  the  plants  during  severe  weather,  and  neg¬ 
lects  the  opportunities  and  most  favourable  forcing  conditions  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  unless  he  shields  himself  behind  the  word  “  dull  ”  in 
the  quotation  given  above. 

Those  who  practise  the  non-ventilating  system  and  regulate  their 
temperature  on  the  principles  I  have  pointed  out,  are  never  troubled 
with  red  spider  or  mildew.  Hard  firing  during  cold  severe  weather 
brings  about  the  former  combined  by  the  check  the  plants  receive 
through  opening  the  ventilators  and  admitting  air  in  large  volumes 
many  degrees  colder  than  the  temperature  of  the  house.  Mildew  is 
also  the  result  of  a  check  to  the  plant,  and  may  arise  from  dryness  at 
the  root,  or  the  extremes  to  which  the  roots  are  subjected  by  hard  firing 
and  constant  watering.  My  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
watering  during  the  winter  months  two  or  three  times  a  week  is  not 
beneficial,  but  the  reverse  to  the  plants.  On  this  principle  they  must  be 
either  wet  or  dry,  and  when  bottom  heat  is  applied  to  such  an  extent 
to  render  water  necessary  so  many  times  during  the  week,  I  should 
expect  both  mildew  and  red  spider. 

Mr.  Ward  very  truly  says— page  13 — “Notwithstanding  the  full 
and  repeated  instructions  given  to  young  men  on  this  very  important 
cultural  detail,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  discriminate  how  and  when  to 
give  air  sometimes  on  two  consecutive  days.”  This  will  always  be  the 
case,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  plaut  growing  on  the  ventilating  system.  It  is  not  lack  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  young  men.  They  do  their  best  and  try  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  given  them  ;  but  they  cannot  carry  it  out  just  as  the 
chief  wants,  and  never  will.  When  they  become  masters  they  will  find 
young  men  just  as  troublesome  as  they  have  been.  I  have  always  found 
that  this  “  chink  ”  of  air  policy  deve  opes  from  day  to  day,  the  chief 
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holding  the  key,  and  until  our  young  men  think— which  they  never  will 
—exactly  the  same  as  the  chief  on  this  subject,  they  will  always  either 
have  a  little  too  much  air  on,  not  enough,  on  too  early,  not  early  enough, 
left  on  too  long,  or  not  long  enough.  The  “  chink”  of  air  business  if 
practised  by  all  sound  practical  men  for  plant  or  Cucumber  houses 
dunng  the  winter  is  certainly  a  “fad”  while  air  enters  in  such  large 
volumes  as  to  more  than  maintain  a  buoyant  atmosphere. — Wm. 
Bardney. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES. 

From  notes  taken  of  the  above  during  the  past  season  I  find  the 
following  were  the  best  Earl  of  Pembroke,  good  ;  Benoit  Comte, 
extra,  though  growth  weak  and  much  affected  with  mildew  ;  Pride  of 
Waltham;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  extra;  Red  Gauntlet,  Jean  Rosen- 
krantz,  Charles  Lamb,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Alphonse  Soupcrt,  Madame  B. 
Mackart,  Mdlle.  J.  Gaulain.  Dukes  of  Edinburgh  and  Teck  were  both 
good,  and  Captain  Christy  good  in  places.  Among  the  Teas  Comte  de 
Paris,  Madame  Berard,  and  Reine  Marie  Henriette  on  wall  was  very 
fine.  Generally  we  had  a  good  show  of  Roses.  Our  collection  is  an 
extensive  one,  to  which  we  have  added  most  of  the  new  Roses,  of  which 
I  may  speak  later. — T.  H.  Slade. 

ROSES  IN  JANUARY. 

The  mild  weather  and  sun  of  the  past  week  have  been  very  favour¬ 
able  to  these  plants  ;  they  have  grown  rapidly  and  gained  strength. 
Keep  the  night  temperature  at  55°  when  the  thermometer  falls  to  35° 
outside  ;  the  house  may  stand  at  60°  or  even  more  on  mild  days.  Do 
not  admit  air  to  their  tender  shoots  and  foliage  or  they  will  soon  become 
a  prey  to  insects  and  mildew.  If  aphides  appear  fumigate  lightly 
until  they  will  be  destroyed.  Boil  4  lbs.  of  softsoap  for  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  add  to  it  4  gallons  of  water.  Half  a  pint  of  this  should  be 
stirred  in  each  4-gallon  can  of  tepid  water  used  for  syringing.  It 
should  be  used  every  time  the  plants  are  syringed.  Do  this  and  keep 
the  ventilators  close,  and  red  spider,  mildew  or  aphides  will  not  give 
much  trouble.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  suffer  by  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  supply  of  water  at  their  roots,  and  when  it  is  needed  give  it  at  a 
temperature  of  75°  to  80°. 


will  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £100  to  the  Institution,  and  also  for  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mrs.  Sarah  Cameron,  widow  of  Mr.  G.  Cameron, 
many  years  gardener  at  Goodwood  Park,  Sussex,  who  by  her  will  left 
the  Society  the  sum  of  £50  ;  both  these  legacies  were  free  of  duty. 

Your  Committee  allude  with  pleasure  to  the  support  the  Society  is 
now  receiving  from  gardeners,  the  result  of  the  eighth  annual  card 
collection  among  gardeners  alone,  after  deducting  expenses,  being 
£287  5s. 

The  Institution  has  now  entered  upon  its  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year, 
and  your  Committee  look  back  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  the  success 
which  year  by  year  attended  the  operations  of  the  Institution.  During 
the  long  period  it  has  existed  it  has  never  upon  any  occasion  receded 
nor  trenched  upon  its  reserve  fund,  and  while  from  year  to  year  it  has 
increased  its  sphere  of  operations,  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing  its 
reserve,  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  unforeseen  calamity  overtaking  the 
Institution  the  pensions  of  the  annuitants  can  always  be  met. 

Your  Committee  are  anxious  and  desirous  that  the  Jubilee  year 
of  the  Institution  should  be  marked  as  an  event  in  the  annals  of  the 
Institution.  They  are  now  considering  a  scheme  by  which  they  will 
celebrate  the  occasion,  which  will  at  the  same  time  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  many  poor  applicants  who  now  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
Institution.  This  scheme  will  in  a  short  time  be  announced,  and  the 
Committee  will  seek  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all  horticulturists,  par¬ 
ticularly  gardeners,  and  other  charitably  disposed  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Institution  and  in  alleviating  the  distress 
of  their  fellow  creatures.  The  number  of  pensioners,  120,  was  increased 
to  134  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Cutler  then  read  the  appended 
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To  balance,  1887. . 
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11 

0 

To  donations  and  in  conse- 

quence  of  annual  dinner 
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To  collecting  cards  at  ditto  . . 
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To  advertisements 
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To  interest  on  deposits  . . 
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To  Legacies  : — 

The  late  Lord  Northwick  . . 

100 
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The  late  Mrs.  Cameron 

50 
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0 

£  s.  d. 
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Annual  General  Meeting.  — January  16th. 


3561  13  8 


In  our  last  issue  a  brief  note  gave  an  outline  of  the  chief  business 
transacted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  supporters  of  the 
above  Institution  held  in  Simpson’s  Hotel,  Strand,  on  Wednesday 
afternoon.  There  are,  however,  several  other  matters  to  be  noticed, 
including  the  report  and  balance-sheet  which  appear  below.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  rule  No.  18  was 
altered,  and  in  future  will  stand  as  follows  That  six  members  of 
the  Committee  go  out  of  office  annually  by  rotation,  but  be  eligible  for 
re-election,”  and  in  accordance  with  this  alteration  Messrs.  J.  Lee, 
T.  A.  Dickson,  and  W.  Richards  were  re-elected  members,  with  the 
addition  of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Nutting,  G.  Monro,  and  J.  Fraser.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  was  unanimously  re-elected  Treasurer,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler 
Secretary.  Messrs.  J.  Lee,  J.  F.  Meston  and  and  Jesse  Willard  were 
re-elected  Auditors,  and  Messrs.  G.  Monro,  E.  Tidswell,  J.  Webber, 
W.  Richards  and  E.  W.  Cathie  were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  result 
of  the  election  was  declared  at  5.30  P.M.,  when  the  following  were  at 
the  head  of  the  list  in  numbers  of  votes  ;  John  Slowe,  1490  votes  ; 
W.  Holah,  1917  votes  ;  Helen  W.  Lessells,  1900  votes  ;  Margaret 
Malcolm,  1615  votes  ;  George  Read,  1729  votes  ;  Christopher  Robinson, 
1626  votes  ;  Elizabeth  Kember,  1383  votes  ;  Sarah  Naylor,  2014  votes  ; 
and  Charlotte  Newell,  1587  votes.  In  accordance  with  rule  6,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  placed  on  the  list  of  pensioners  without  election  :  John 
Allen,  Elizabeth  Ridler  Amos,  William  Binder,  Isaac  Harris,  and  John 
Mitchinson. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1888. 

After  some  introductory  observations  the  report  proceeds  as 
follows  : — 

During  the  past  year  ten  pensioners  have  died,  three  leaving  widows, 
whose  claims  to  succeed  their  husbands  having  been  most  carefully 
investigated,  were  placed  on  the  list  of  pensioners  without  election, 
in  accordance  with  the  rules,  and  during  the  same  period  twelve  pen¬ 
sioners  were  added  to  the  list. 

The  anniversary  festival  held  in  the  summer  was  a  great  success. 
The  Society  was,  in  consequence  of  severe  indisposition,  deprived  of  the 
services  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  who  had  promised  to 
preside  ;  his  place  was  most  worthily  filled  by  a  great  lover  of  gardening 
and  patron  of  the  Institution,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Your  Committee  have  to  regret  the  decease  during  the  past  year  of 
many  old  friends  of  the  Institution,  but  these  vacancies  in  the  ranks 
of  subscribers  have  been  we  1  supplied.  They  have  to  express  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Northwick,  who  by  his 


£4125  14  5 

Stock  in  £2  15s,  Consols  per  cent.,  £21,100. 


Cr.  £  s.  d. 

By  pensions  and  gratuities  ...  ..  ..  ..  ..  2180  10  0 

By  Secretary’s  salary  and  honorarium  ..  186  5  0 

By  rent  of  offices  . .  . .  . .  . .  50  0  0 

By  stationery  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  31  14  2 

By  printing  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  115  4  1 

By  advertising  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  5  14  0 

By  expenses  at  annual  dinner. .  ..  ..  86  10  10 

By  postages,  travelling  expenses,  &c.,  &c.  . .  122  1  0 

- £597  9  1 


£2777  19  1 

Placed  on  deposit  at  Glyn  &  Co.  ..  ..  ..  700  0  0 


£3477  19  1 

By  balance,  viz.  : — 

With  Treasurer  at  Bankers  . .  . .  . .  630  6  9 

With  Secretary  .  1777 

647  14  4 


£4125  13  5 

Audited  9th  January,  1889, 

John  Lee, 

J.  F.  Meston, 

J.  Willard. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  members  and  friends 
at  the  annual  dinner  in  the  same  Hotel,  and  when  the  Very  Rev.  S. 
Reynolds  Hole,  Dean  of  Rochester,  took  the  chair  at  6.M.,  there  were 
104  present,  one  of  the  largest  attendances  yet  obtained.  The  Reverend 
Chairman  was  as  genial  and  humorous  as  ever ;  his  brief  but  pointed 
speeches  during  the  evening  teemed  with  witty  allusions  to  horticulture 
and  his  own  ardent  love  of  gardening,  and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to 
all  that  he  had  to  leave  somewhat  early  in  the  evening. 

In  rising  to  propose  the  first  of  the  customary  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts,  Dean  Hole  said  that  a  chairman  had  three  duties  to  fulfil.  In 
the  first  place  he  must  fill  the  chair,  and  he  thought  that  duty  had  been 
satisfactorily  performed.  The  second  duty  was  to  fill  himself,  and  he 
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had  done  his  best  to  execute  this  part  of  his  functions.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  cutlers’  feast  in  Sheffield  was  like,  he  knew  very  well 
what  “  Cutler’s”  feast  in  London  was.  The  third  duty  was  to  fulfil  the 
expectations  of  those  gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  elect 
him  to  the  office  of  chairman.  In  judging  this  portion  of  his  duty  he 
was  sure  the  benevolence  of  those  present  would  overpower  their 
criticism,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  pleased  with  what  he  said,  as 
he  would  endeavour  to  express  their  thoughts.  However,  be  that  as  it 
may,  he  was  there,  and  he  would  do  his  best,  and  propose  the  first  toast 
of  the  evening,  “  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.” 

The  next  toast  was  that  of  “  The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,”  also  proposed  by  the  Chairman  in 
felicitious  terms,  fo'lowed  by  that  of  “  The  Army  and  Navy,”  which  was 
coupled  with  the  name  of  “  Midshipman  Cutler,”  who  responded 
briefly. 

The  Chairman  said  he  felt  great  happiness  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  the  evening,  “  Prosperity  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution.”  It  was  impossible  to  give  the  number  of  those  worn  and 
weary  and  weak  with  work  which  this  Institution  had  relieved.  It  had 
performed  a  most  valuable  service,  and  he  was  quite  certain  it  would  go 
on  and  prosper.  He  strongly  urged  gardeners  themselves  to  support 
it  more  generally  and  generously.  It  was  important  for  a  gardener  to 
feel  when  he  gets  in  years  there  was  something  to  provide  for  days 
that  must  come  upon  all.  He  hoped  all  would  strive  to  induce  gardeners 
to  join  the  Institution.  He  had  tried  to  persuade  gentlemen  when 
engaging  gardeners  to  stipulate  that  they  should  set  aside  from  their 
salary  or  honorarium  (he  was  afraid  to  call  it  wages),  a  sum  of  a  guinea 
a  year  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  In  referring  to 
the  condition  of  the  Society,  he  said  an  ounce  of  facts  was  worth  a  ton 
of  elocution,  so  he  gave  a  few  comparisons  between  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Society  now  and  seveuteen  years  ago,  when  he  presided 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Institution,  which  showed  an  astonishing  advance 
and  most  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  at  the  present  time.  He  hoped 
with  all  his  heart  this  advance  would  continue,  an  opinion  which  was 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  all  present. 

Mr.  Sherwood  next  proposed  the  health  of  the  Chairman,  and  he  said 
he  remembered  when  as  the  Rev.  Reynolds  Hole  he  presided  at  the 
meeting  seventeen  years  ago  in  the  Old  London  Tavern.  He  had  never 
then  heard  a  more  witty  or  humorous  speaker,  and  he  thought  if  time 
had  dealt  well  with  the  Institution  with  which  they  were  connected  it 
had  also  dealt  well  with  their  Chairman,  for  he  was  enjoying  good 
health  and  was  as  witty  as  ever.  He  had  passed  from  Reverend  to 
Canon  Hole,  and  now  they  had  the  pleasure  of  congratulating  him  as 
Dean  of  Rochester. 

In  responding,  Dean  Hole  said  those  present  owed  him  no  thanks,  it 
was  a  pleasure  for  him  to  assist  in  any  worthy  cause  connected  with 
horticulture.  Gardening  had  been  the  darling  of  his  manhood,  and  it 
was  the  great  consolation  of  his  age.  True  gardeners  with  a  genuine 
love  of  their  calling  and  of  plants  were  rather  scarce  ;  but  when  one  is 
found  make  him  your  friend,  for  he  had  always  observed  a  true  love  of 
Mature  associated  with  superior  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  He  was 
never  more  attached  to  gardeners  and  gardening  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  as  insignia  he  wears  a  “  Rose  in  his  hat”  and  the  gardener’s 
uniform,  “an  apron.”  He  thought  and  hoped  his  name  would  be  long 
associated  with  horticulture,  for  his  son  was  engaged  to  marry  the 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

The  Chairman  then  left,  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  Herbert  J. 
Adams,  Esq.,  was  elected  to  preside.  “  The  Health  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President”  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Webber,  and  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Adams.  This  was  followed  by  “  The  Health  of  the  Treasurer,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  Adams,  was  responded  to  in  a  few  appropriate  terms  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  in  which  he  traced  the  working  of  the  Institution,  and  gave 
some  particulars  respecting  the  funds. 

The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Prosperity  of  the  Kindred  Societies,” 
coupling  with  the  toast  the  names  of  Mr.  G.  Deal,  as  representing  the 
Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  and  of  Mr.  Hudson,  as  Treasurer  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  Society,  both  of  whom  responded,  and  ably 
pointed  out  the  respective  merits  of  their  Societies  in  performing  dis¬ 
tinct  services  from  those  rendered  by  the  Institution.  The  Gardeners’ 
Orphan  Fund  provides  for  the  children,  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 
Association  affords  assistance  in  illness,  and  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Bene¬ 
volent  Institution  helps  the  aged  and  infirm. 

Mr.  Adams  paid  a  deserved  compliment  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  health  of  the  Secretary,  and  remarked  that  it  was  almost 
unnecessary  to  remind  them  how  well  he  had  worked  for  the  Institution 
during  the  forty-seven  years  he  performed  the  duties  of  Secretary.  The 
toast  was  received  with  prolonged  cheers,  and  Mr.  Cutler  in  reply 
thanked  the  Chairman  and  members  very  earnestly  for  the  kind  remarks 
and  good  wishes,  and  hoped  he  would  see  his  fiftieth  year  of  service. 
Mr.  Veitch  proposed  “  The  Committee,”  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
John  Laing  of  Forest  Hill,  who  replied,  and  this  brought  the  toast  list 
to  a  conclusion. 

An  admirable  musical  programme,  with  recitations,  was  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Marie  Belval,  and  added  considerably  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  evening. 


GARDENERS. 

Having  read  with  great  care  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Barry  at  the 
Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association,  which  appears  in 
your  issue  of  Dec.  27th,  page  587, 1  beg  by  your  permission  to  make  a  few 


remarks  on  the  same.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  there  is  great  truth  in 
the  statement  as  to  there  being  an  overstock  of  gardeners  at  the  present 
time,  and  also  that  the  over-supply  is  not  composed  of  thoroughly  prac¬ 
tical  all-round  gardeners,  but  consists  of  what  one  would  term  Cabbage 
growers,  with  a  knowledge  of  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry.  I  am  not 
going  to  find  fault  with  these  men,  as  there  are  plenty  of  places 
suitable  for  them  ;  but  what  I  complain  of  is  they  are  so  often  recom¬ 
mended  by  nurserymen  and  others  to  fill  important  situations  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted,  but  their  low  wages  have  been  a  great  inducement  for 
gentlemen  to  engage  them.  I  am  not  sure  if  this  inducement  has  proved 
at  all  a  saving  of  expenses,  taking  things  all  round,  for  such  a  man 
would  not  be  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  good  establishment.  I  am 
acquainted  with  several  of  these  so-called  gardeners,  who  are  filling 
some  of  the  best  places  at  low  wages,  but  their  garden  expenses  are  much 
higher  than  a  practical  gardener’s  would  be.  For  instance,  there  is  a 
much  larger  consumption  of  fuel,  &c.,  and  less  returns,  and  all  insecii- 
cides,  which  an  experienced  man  ought  to  make  himself,  have  to  be  bought. 
Therefore,  taking  things  all  round,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  where  the  saving 
is  effected.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  draw  such  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  future,  as  I  think  we  shall  soon  find  a  level,  as  there  are  so  many 
places  now  where  foreman  and  journeymen  are  dispensed  with,  conse¬ 
quently  this  will  reduce  the  supply  of  gardeners. 

There  is  one  more  remark  I  should  like  to  endorse — viz.,  the  want  of 
a  National  School  of  Horticulture  for  the  thorough  training  of  young- 
gardeners.  I  also  think  something  ought  to  be  done  for  the  present 
generation  of  practical  gardeners,  and  I  ask  if  you  would  kindly  open 
your  paper  for  the  opinion  of  your  numerous  readers  on  the  subject. 
My  impression  is  the  school  mentioned  above  should  be  so  constituted 
as  to  give  certificates  of  merit  in  three  classes — first,  second,  and  third. 
By  this  practice  each  man  would  be  known  by  his  abilities.  This  could 
be  done  by  a  competent  judge  from  the  School  of  Horticulture  visiting 
each  gentleman’s  gardens  and  giving  his  certificate  in  accordance  with 
the  manner  the  place  is  conducted,  &c.— Alfred  Bishop,  The  Gardens. 
Westley  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

January  15th. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present  —  Mr.  Pascoe,  in  the  chair: 
Messrs.  Morris,  Maclachlan,  Oliver,  Wilson,  Michael,  M filler,  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Orchid  Bulbs  Attached,  by  Insects. — Mr.  Morris  drew  attention  to 
an  insect  found  to  attack  Orchids  at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Trinidad. 
The  injury  is  done  chiefly  at  night.  This  Orchid  “  bug”  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Distant  to  be  an  undescribed  species  of  Eccritotarsus,  who  pur¬ 
poses  describing  it  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  the  “Entomological 
Monthly  Magazine  ”  as  E.  exitiosus.  Mr.  Mclachlan  suggests  that  a.ny 
remedies  found  effective  in  the  case  of  “  mealy  bug  ”  would  be  effective 
in  this  case  as  well.  In  America  he  says  they  prefer  Paris  green,  a 
cheap  form  of  arsenic,  for  the  treatment  of  insect  pests. 

leery  a  Purchasi  (Maskett),  Plate  of. — Mr.  Morris  also  exhibited  a 
plate  of  this  insect,  shortly  to  appear  in  the  “  Kew  Bulletin,”  illus¬ 
trating  its  characters  and  life  history.  It  is  known  as  the  “  Cottony 
Cushion  Scale,”  and  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  pests.  It  attacks 
equally  the  Acacia,  Orange,  and  other  plants,  and  has  caused  great 
damage  to  the  Orange  groves  of  California  and  Florida.  It  is  fully 
described  in  the  report  of  the  “Entomologist,”  U.S.  Dep.  of  Agrie., 
1886,  page  474,  seq.  ;  also  by  Maskett  in  his  account  of  the  scale  insects 
of  New  Zealand,  pi.  xix.,  page  104.  The  insect  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  into  plant  houses  in  this  country  as  yet.  It  is,  however, 
a  pest  that  English  horticulturists  would  do  well  to  look  out  for,  and 
to  treat  at  once  should  it  make  its  appearance.  Mr.  Maclachlan  observed 
that  it  had  been  thought  by  some  to  be  identical  with  the  old  Sugar¬ 
cane  pest,  T.  sacchari. 

Limn  with  Contorted  Branches.  —  With  reference  to  the  tree  sent 
to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  Swailes  of  Beverley,  he  writes  in  addition — 
“  I  have  to-day  looked  over  the  growth  of  a  few  scions  I  took  off  the 
tree  in  the  spring  and  grafted,  and  find  that  they  all  show  the  same 
peculiar  contorted  growth,  which  I  should  imagine  would  be  per¬ 
manent.” 

Fraxinus  monophylla  fasciated. — Mr.  Swailes  also  sent  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  fasciated  branch  from  this  tree.  The  Ash,  as  is  well 
known,  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  affection.  It  was  remarked  by 
Mr.  O’Brien  that  in  the  last  season  the  common  Ox-eye  Daisy  was  fre¬ 
quently  fasciated.  With  regard  to  this  affection  becoming  permanent, 
Mr.  Muller,  said  that  it  has  been  repeated  for  two  years  in  Weigelia. 
Dr.  Masters  had  noted  the  constancy  of  it  in  Lilium  speciosum,  Mr. 
Oliver  in  Larkspurs  at  Kew  ;  lastly  Mr.  Henslow  reminded  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  fact  that  the  synanthic  condition  of  the  flowers  of 
Tomato  was  a  species  of  fasciation  perpetuated  by  seed.  The  actual, 
cause  appears  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  though  the  somewhat  vague 
expression  of  hypertrophy  might  partially  account  for  it. 

Disa  lacern  Tubers  withstanding  Frost.  —  Mr.  O’Brien  exhibited 
several  tubers  of  this  South  African  Orchid,  which  appeared  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  sound,  having  been  twice  hard  frozen  in  soil  which  formed  a 
hard  mass  for  two  winters. 

Winter  Moth,  Capture  of. — Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  exhibited  a  method, 
of  catching  this  moth,  which  was  most  effective.  He  observed  that  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  October  15th,  1888,  recommended  that  in  neigh¬ 
bourhoods  where  the  winter  moth  was  abundant,  a  ring  of  cart  grease 
and  Stockholm  tar,  or  of  cart  grease  alone,  should  be  daubed  round  the 
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stems  of  fruit  trees  near  the  base.  Last  year  his  Apple  trees  at  Wisley 
had  their  leaves  eaten  by  caterpillars  ;  he,  therefore,  tried  tying  a  strip 
of  the  green  scrim  of  the  Willesden  Taper  Co.  round  the  bottom  of  the 
stems,  and  smeared  this  with  cart  grease.  This  was  done  in  November 
and  December.  The  strip  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  covered  with 
wingless  females  interspersed  with  several  winged  males,  proving  the 
effectiveness  of  the  method  adopted. 


YELLOW-BERRIED  IVY. 

‘•.A  City  G-akdener,”  page  46,  mentions  this  as  being  very 
striking  when  laden  with  berries.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  usual 
for  this  variety  to  fruit  freely  in  this  country,  as  I  know  of  several 
fine  plants  grown  from  seed  imported  from  Italy  more  than  twenty 
years  since  which  have  never  yet  fruited,  although  they  have 
flowered  several  times  and  are  growing  in  the  sunny  south,  where 
the  common  varieties  fruit  freely.  Possibly  there  is  more  than 
one  variety  of  yellow-berried  Ivy.  This  one  appears  to  be  a  sport 
from  the  Irish  Ivy.  I  do  not  find  the  name  given  on  page  46 
( H.  baccata  lutea)  in  any  book  of  reference  which  I  have  ;  but 
Bentham  says  in  his  “  British  Flora  ”  that  a  yellow-berried  variety 
of  H.  Helix  has  become  naturalised  in  Britain  ;  and  in  the 
■“Cottage  Gardener’s  Dictionary”  I  find  II.  Helix  chrvsocarpa 
mentioned.  This  is  also  included  in  the  “  Dictionary  of  Garden¬ 
ing,  ’  and  the  description,  answers  to  the  plants  I  have  mentioned 
above,  which  do  not  bear  fruit. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  that  March  is  a  better  time 
than  August  for  clipping  Ivy,  and  in  some  seasons  the  early  part  of 
April  is  the  best  time  here.  I  remember  once  seeing  some  clipped 
bare  at  the  end  of  the  autumn,  too  late  for  any  new  growth  to 
start  that  season  ;  a  severe  winter  followed,  and  the  bare  stems 
were  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  frost.  I  have  been  told  it  is  the 
best  plan  if  Ivy  gets  detached  from  walls,  to  put  a  nail  through 
the  shred  on  each  side  of  the  shoot  instead  of  folding  the  shred  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  that  it  attaches  itself  to  the  wall  again  much 
quicker  m  this  way.  H.  Raegneriana  is  much  admired  here  for  its 
bold  foliage. — W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford. 


THE  BRIGHTON  AND  SUSSEX  HORTICULTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Sussex  gardeners  and  amateurs  will,  like  myself,  be  pleased  to  see 
by  your  pages  that  the  Brighton  Chrysanthemum  Society  has,  at  the 
end  of  another  year,  a  substantial  balance  at  their  bankers.  The  un¬ 
varied  success  attending  the  energetic  management  of  this  Society  is  a 
•triking  contrast  to  that  of  the  older  sister  Society,  the  Brighton  and 
Sussex  Floricultural  and  Horticultural  Association.  It  is  a  great  pity 
to  see  this  once  flourishing  Society  in  such  low  water.  As  an  outsider  I 
am  perhaps  not  sufficiently  informed  of  all  the  circumstances  that  led 
up  to  the  present  state  of  affairs.  1  understand  that  this  Society  was 
established  in  1853,  and  until  six  or  eight  years  ago  its  affairs  were  under 
the  management  of  an  influential  Committee.  It,  however,  became  in¬ 
volved  in  financial  difficulties,  was  abandoned  by  the  original  Com 
mittee,  and  has  since  been  carried  on  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  Mr. 
E.  Carpenter,  who  has  been  Secretary  for  so  many  years.  Surely  this 
is  not  as  it  ought  to  be.  When  a  Society  of  this  kind  becomes  vested 
in  one  individual  I  consider  the  Society  is  really  dead,  and  it  becomes  a 
private  speculation.  Are  gardeners  in  this  county  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Brighton  so  lukewarm  as  to  allow  the  heavy  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  useful  Society  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  one  man  ?  The 
success  of  the  Chrysanthemum  shows  I  have  just  referred  to  is  sufficient 
proof  that  there  are  men  of  sound  practical  experience  capable  of  con¬ 
ducting  such  a  Society,  yet  they  have  left  one  man  to  struggle  on  with 
the  sinking  ship.  There  are  few  towns  in  the  south  of  England  where 
there  are  better  facilities  for  holding  a  show,  and  where  there  are  equal 
prospects  under  able  management  for  their  success.  Has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  an  endeavour  ought  to  be  made  by  the  appointment  of  a 
strong  Committee,  who  might  soon  be  able  to  pull  the  Society  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond  into  which  it  has  fallen  ?  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  more  intimate  with  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Society 
will  be  able  to  give  some  light  on  the  cause  of  its  failure,  and  suggest 
what  can  best  be  done  to  again  place  it  on  a  sound  basis.  I  feel  sure 
that  if  taken  up  in  a  proper  spirit  it  would  meet  with  the  hearty  support 
of  all  who  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  these  shows. — A  County 
Man. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Practice  of  Forestry.  By  Christopher  Y.  Michie.  William 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

I Continued  from  page  5GS,  last  roll) 

PLANTERS  NAMED  JOHN. 

The  concluding  chapter  of  Mr.  Michie’s  book,  which  was  lately 
referred  to,  is  so  entirely  novel,  also  historical,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
cite  it,  for  as  the  diligent  compiler  observes,  “  It  is  very  remarkable 


how  many  celebrated  planters  he  has  found  bearing  the  Christian  name 
of  John.”  Here  is  his  list : — 

DTJKES. 

Of  distinguished  Dukes  planters  of  the  name  John,  may  be  mentioned 
His  Grace  John,  Duke  of  Athole,  the  celebrated  and  renowned  Larch- 
planter,  who  planted  at  Blair-Athole  and  Dunkeld  between  the  years 
1774  and  1830  the  unprecendented  number  of  24,756,000  trees  (princi¬ 
pally  Larch),  on  15,473  imperial  acres  of  ground. 

His  Grace  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  planted  the  far-famed  and 
justly  celebrated  plantation  called  the  “Evergreens,”  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  his  daughter’s  marriage  at  Woburn  Abbey,  1745. 

His  Grace  John,  Duke  of  Montagu,  planted  very  extensively  at 
Boughton,  near  Northampton.  He  was  called  “  John  the  Planter.”  It 
was  principally  Elm  and  Lime  trees  he  planted.  Some  of  the  avenues 
are  said  to  be  forty  miles  in  length.  He  is  also  reputed  to  have  pro¬ 
jected  the  plan  of  planting  an  avenue  of  trees  all  the  way  from  Bough- 
ton  to  London,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  but  was  prevented  doing 
so  for  reasons  unexplained.  He  died  1790. 

EARLS. 

Of  famed  Earl  planters  of  the  name  of  John,  none  deservedly  stands 
higher  than  that  of  John,  seventh  Earl  of  Seafield,  born  1815,  and  died 
February,  1881.  His  lordship  planted  principally  on  the  Strathspey 
estates,  between  the  years  1853  and  1881,  the  enormous  number  of 
60,000,000  plants,  principally  Scots  Fir,  on  45,000  imperial  acres  of 
moorland. 

Earl  Cawdor,  John  Frederick  Campbell,  a  very  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  planter. 

BARONETS. 

Of  Baronets  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Johns,  all  less  or 
more  distinguished  as  planters  or  writers  on  trees,  shrubs,  or  gardening. 

Sir  John  Nasmyth  of  Posso,  born  1803,  who  beautified  and  adorned 
Dawick,  his  residence  in  Peebles-shire,  as  few  gentlemen  have  ever 
done.  The  fruits  of  his  labours  may  there  be  seen  to-day  in  the  great 
profusion  of  rare  and  costly  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  of  all 
kinds.  There  are  also  to  be  seen  a  few  of  the  original  Larches  first 
planted  in  the  country,  together  with  some  splendid  Acacias,  Horse 
Chestnuts,  and  forest  trees  of  large  size  and  great  profusion. 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  of  IJlbster,  in  Caithness,  a  distinguished 
patriot  and  voluminous  writer  on  agricultural  subjects,  founder  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  He  was  more  an  experimental  and  practical 
agriculturist  and  planter  than  a  writer,  although  he  wrote  very  exten¬ 
sively.  He  wrote  an  account  of  the  effects  of  barking  fruit  trees  to 
improve  the  fruit,  &c. 

OTHER  PLANTERS. 

The  Rev.  John  Brown,  Haddington,  who  died  June,  1787,  wrote  in 
his  “  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ”  all  that  could  well  be  said  of  trees  men¬ 
tioned  in  sacred  writings. 

The  Rev.  John  Trusler,  LL.D.,  a  singular  literary  character,  was  bom 
in  London  in  1725.  He  was  brought  up  to  physic,  but  contrived  to  get 
into  holy  orders,  and  officiated  as  curate.  In  1771  he  began  to  publish 
sermons.  He  next  established  a  bookselling  business  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  acquired  a  fortune,  and  purchased  an  estate  at  Enfield  Green, 
where  he  died  in  1820.  He  also  wrote  “  The  Art  of  Gardening,”  and 
“  The  Lady’s  Gardener’s  Companion.” 

John  Reid  wrote  the  “  Scot’s  Gardener”  for  the  climate  of  Scotland, 
and  gave  many  directions  for  planting  trees,  in  1721. 

John  Lindley,  the  greatest  botanist  and  writer  on  trees  and  shrubs 
in  any  age.  He  was  editor  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

John  Cockburn,  Esq.,  of  Ormiston,  Haddingtonshire,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  estate  in  1714.  He  was  eminent  alike  in  agriculture  as  in 
arboriculture.  He  was  the  first  who  constructed  hedges  and  ditches 
for  field  fences,  and  planted  hedgerow  trees.  He  was  laird,  farmer, 
and  member  of  Parliament  for  Haddingtonshire  from  1707  to  1741. 

John  Gould  Yeitch  of  London  went  to  Japan  in  1860,  from  whence 
he  sent  home  many  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  and  was  the  first  European 
to  go  to  the  top  of  the  sacred  mountain  called  Fusi  Yama,  4000  feet 
high,  in  the  island  of  Nippon.  He  was  bom  April,  1839,  and  died 
August,  1870. 

John  Mathieson,  Esq.,  Ardross  Castle,  Ross-sliire,  planted  and  beau¬ 
tified  his  Ardross  and  other  estates  in  a  way  and  manner,  and  to  such 
an  extent  as  few  landed  proprietors  have  ever  done. 

John  Evelyn,  F.R.S.,  author  of  the  11  Sylva,”  published  1662.  He 
was  born  at  Wotton  1620,  and  died  1706  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote  extensively  on  tree-culture,  and  many  other  subjects  as 
well.  His  “  Sylva  ”  is  very  interesting  reading,  and  though  much  of  his 
teaching  is  speculative  and  fanciful  rather  than  practical,  yet  no  small 
amount  of  instruction  may  be  acquired  by  reading  it.  He  planted  the 
great  Chestnut  trees  in  Windsor  Park,  which  are  now  240  years  old. 

John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Sion,  near  London,  planted  in  Great  Windsor 
Park,  during  fourteen  years  from  1790  to  1804,  11,225,000  acorns.  He 
was  ranger  of  the  park  at  that  time,  and  his  daughter  was  the  present 
Marquis  of  Abergavenny’s  grandmother. 

John  Claudius  Loudon,  born  1782,  and  died  1842,  wrote  many  books 
on  tree  culture,  and  contributed  very  greatly  in  encouraging  landed 
proprietors  about  London  to  plant  forest  trees.  Amongst  other  books 
he  wrote  the  “  Cyclopedia  of  Trees  and  Shrubs,”  “  Hortus  Botanica,” 
&c.,  &c. 

John  Snevd,  Esq.,  of  Belmont,  Staffordshire,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  tree  planter,  and  did  much  to  introduce  and  popularise  the  Larch, 
in  his  own  district  about  1788. 
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John  Grigor,  nurseryman,  Forres,  was  not  only  very  famous  and 
successful  as  a  nurseryman,  but  was  also  an  extensive  contract  planter  ; 
and  his  book  on  arboriculture  is  probably  the  best  on  the  subject  yet 
written,  and  which  all  foresters  should  read  and  study.  Born  at  the 
Haugh,  Elgin,  26th  March,  1806,  and  died  at  Forres,  14th  May,  1881. 
He  was  several  times  in  Belgium,  and  also  in  France  and  Germany. 
Mr.  Grigor  was  both  an  enthusiast  on  trees  and  a  very  talented  gentle¬ 
man. 

John  Hill,  M.D.,  a  great  writer  on  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  rural 
subjects.  He  was  born  about  1716,  and  died  22nd  November,  1775.  A 
detailed  account  of  him  is  given  in  Loudon’s  “  Encyclopedia.” 

John  Gerarde,  a  London  surgeon,  had  the  first  botanic  garden  in 
England.  He  wrote  on  herbs  as  well  as  trees  and  shrubs  ;  was  born  in 
Cheshire,  1545,  and  died  about  1607. 

John  Parkinson,  a  herbalist  and  botanist  in  London  of  great 
celebrity,  was  born  in  1567,  and  died  about  1640.  He  was  herbalist  and 
botanist  to  James  I  and  Charles  I.  Professor  Martyn  says  his  “  Para- 
disus  ”  is  the  first  book  on  gardening  worth  mentioning. 

*John  Tradescant,  a  Dutchman  who  came  to  England.  He  travelled 
as  far  as  Russia,  collecting  plants  in  Barbary  and  the  Mediterranean. 
About  1629  he  obtained  the  title  of  gardener  to  Charles  I.  He  founded 
his  garden  at  Lambeth  at  a  date  unknown,  made  a  collection  of  natural 
history,  and  formed  a  splendid  museum  called  Tradescant’s  Ark.  In 
what  year  he  died  is  unknown,  but  he  was  an  old  man  when  he  pub¬ 
lished  his  book. 

Dr.  John  Beal,  a  Hereford  gentleman  and  ingenious  divine.  He  was 
born  in  Herefordshire  1603,  and  died  1683.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  works,  embracing  experiments  on  the  running  of  sap,  the  con¬ 
nection  of  certain  parts  of  the  tree  with  those  of  the  fruit,  &c. 

John  Rose,  gardener  to  Charles  II.  at  St.  James’s,  wrote  a  book  on 
the  vineyard  and  how  to  make  wine.  First  printed  with  Evelyn’s 
“French  Gardener”  in  1690. 

John  Worledge  published  a  book  called  “  System®  Agriculture  :  the 
Mystery  of  Husbandry  Discovered.”  London,  1668. 

John  Mortimer,  author  of  a  book  titled,  “  The  whole  Art  of  Hus¬ 
bandry  in  the  way  of  Managing  and  Improving  Land.”  His  works 
were  translated  into  Swedish,  and  published  in  Stockholm  1727. 

John  Thompson,  a  commercial  gardener  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
author  of  several  books  on  horticulture,  published  175S. 

John  Abercrombie,  author  of  sixteen  different  books  on  gardening, 
shrubs,  trees,  &c.  He  was  probably  born  near  Edinburgh  in  1 726.  He 
went  to  London,  where  he  lived  an  active  and  useful  life,  and  died  on 
15th  April,  1806.  His  book  of  greatest  merit,  “  Every  Man  his  own 
Gardener,”  was  written  by  him  in  prison  ;  but  why  he  was  in  prison  one 
would  like  to  know. 

John  Locke,  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  this  country  has  ever 
produced.  He  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  1632,  and  died  at  his  fine 
seat  in  Norbury  Park,  in  Surrey,  1704.  He  wrote  extensively  on  many 
subjects,  amongst  others  on  the  “  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Taste  of 
Planting  Pleasure  Grounds,  Park  Trees,”  &c. 

John  Coakley  Lettsom,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  was  born  on  a  small  island 
called  Little  Vandyke,  near  Tortola,  in  1774,  and  died  1815.  He  wrote 
several  books,  including  “  Hortus  Uptonensis,”  1781  ;  “A  Rural  and 
Horticultural  Sketch,”  1804  ;  “  On  the  Beta  Cicla,  or  Root  of  Scarcity 
“  Thoughts  on  Building  and  Planting,”  &c. 

John  Groeffer,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  came  to  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  was  some  time  under  Mr.  Millar, 
gardener  to  James  Vere,  Esq.,  of  Kensington  ;  afterwards  with  Mr. 
Thomson,  seedsman,  Milend.  He  afterwards  received  from  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  the  appointment  of  gardener  to  the  King  of  Naples  at  Caserta. 
He  was  employed  by  Admiral  Nelson  to  look  after  his  estate  at  Bronte, 
and  by  various  noblemen  to  lay  out  their  grounds.  He  was  killed  by 
falling  from  his  gig,  within  a  mile  of  his  own  house,  in  1816. 

John  Giles,  gardener,  Lewisham,  Kent,  died  in  1797,  in  his  seventy- 
second  year.  He  wrote  several  books  on  gardening,  and  is  described  by 
Loudon  as  a  clear,  practical,  and  explicit  writer. 

John  Gibson,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  author  of  several  books  on 
horticulture  and  other  subjects. 

John  Dicks,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  He  wrote 
a  Dictionary  on  the  art  of  gardening,  containing  the  most  approved 
methods  of  cultivating  all  kinds  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers. 

John  Duncombe,  author  of  some  works  on  antiquity  ;  but  best  known 
as  the  inventor  of  the  dendrometer — “  A  Treatise  on  the  Dendrometer, 
a  new  invented  Instrument  for  the  Measurement  of  standing  trees,”  & c. 

John  Ellis,  Esq.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  distinguished  naturalist, 
who  died  1771.  He  wrote  numerous  tracts  and  papers  to  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society,  including  Directions  to  Voyageurs  for  bring¬ 
ing  home  Plants  ;  on  the  Methods  of  Preserving  Seeds  ;  Historical 
Account  of  the  Coffee  Plant,  its  Culture,  &c. 

John  Winch  Nathaniel,  F.L.S.,  an  able  practical  botanist,  and  who 
wrote  an  essay  on  the  “  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  throughout 
the  Counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham,”  New¬ 
castle,  8vo. 

John  Cowell,  gardener  at  Hoxton,  writes  an  account  of  the  Olive  in 
blossom,  Torch,  Thistle,  and  Glastonbury  Thorn  ;  Newest  Methods  of 
Improving  Land  by  Grain  or  Seed  ;  Description  of  the  Great  Aloe,  &c. 

John  Lawrence,  M.A.,  an  eminent  naturalist,  admitted  of  Clare  Hall, 
Cambridge,  B.A.,  1688,  He  was  fond  of  gardening,  and  considered  it  a 


*  Mr.  Micliie  in  statins:  that  Tradescant  was  a  Dutchman  has  probably  followed  what 
is  the  common  opinion  of  historians,  but  it  was  >hown  long  ago  in  this  Journal  that  he 
was  an  Englishman  and  a  native  of  Worcestershire. 


recreation.  He  wrote  “  The  Clergyman’s  Recreation,”  showing  it  to  be 
pleasant  and  profitable.  He  died  1732. 

John  Bonfeil  wrote  several  books  on  Vine  Dressing,  Drying  Fruits, 
the  Art  of  Making  Silk,  &c.,  London,  4to. 

John  Sadler,  F.R.G.S.,  lecturer  and  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

John  Anderson,  nurseryman,  Perth,  one  of  the  originators  and 
founders  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Arboricultural  Society. 

We  add  a  few  other  names  to  the  list  of  the  diligent  compiler, 
and  correct  a  popular  error  respecting  the  nationality  of  John 
Tradescant. 

John  Smith,  first  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ivew. 

John  Smith,  second  curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

John  Smith,  gardener  Hopetoun  House,  after  whom  Abies  Smithiana 
was  named. 

John  Aiton,  gardener  to  His  Majesty  at  Kensington,  and  brother  of 
W.  T.  Aiton  of  Kew. 

John  Braddick,  a  cultivator  of  fruit  trees,  after  whom  Braddick’s 
Nonpareil  was  named. 

John  Williams  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  who  raised  numerous 
fruits  of  all  kinds,  ar.d  notably  the  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarine, 
Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cucumbers.  —  Seedlings.  —  Those  from  the  sowing  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  should  be  earthed  over  their  roots  in  preference  > 
to  potting,  about  which  there  must  not  be  any  hurry,  and  keep  them 
near  the  glass,  so  »s  to  have  short  stems,  maintaining  the  temperature  at 
70°  to  75°.  If  the  seeds  were  sown  in  frames  linings  to  the  beds  will  be 
necessary,  with  mats  over  the  lights  at  night. 

Raising  Plants  in  Fermenting  Beds. — Seed  not  having  been  sown  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  material  for  making  the  bed  for  the  seed¬ 
lings  being  only  now  in  a  fit  state,  choose  a  site  for  a  bed  with  a  southern 
aspect,  having  shelter  from  the  north,  as  that  of  a  hedge  or  wall.  If  the 
ground  be  rather  higher  than  the  surrounding  level  it  will  be  an  advan¬ 
tage,  and  if  not  place  some  Pea  sticks  so  as  to  keep  the  materials  from 
being  saturated  by  the  wet  of  the  hollows.  Beat  the  dung  and  leaves 
well  down  with  a  fork  as  the  work  proceeds,  making  the  bed  about  5  feet 
high  at  the  back  and  4  feet  6  inches  in  front,  which  will  allow  for  settling, 
as  it  will  do  about  a  third.  A  few  Pea  sticks  placed  across  and  along  the 
bed  at  intervals  not  only  p'-event  overheating,  but  admit  of  the  heat 
from  the  lining  being  conveyed  to  the  interior  of  the  bed.  For  early 
work  we  have  found  frames  with  the  double  sides  most  suitable  ;  this 
is  effected  by  placing  inside  a  lining  of  half-inch  boards,  less  in  depth  by 
9  inches  at  the  back  and  6  inches  in  front  than  the  frame,  kept  an  inch, 
from  the  box  by  nailing  narrow  strips  of  board  upright  on  the  inside 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  form  an  inch  cavity  ail  round  the  inside,  and  thus 
top  heat  is  furnished  by  means  of  linings  against  the  sides  of  the  box. 
The  bed  may  be  but  a  few  inches  larger  than  the  box,  so  as  to  admit  of 
linings  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ;  place  on  the  frame,  which  will 
raise  the  heat  in  about  a  week.  Level  the  surface  of  the  bed,  replace 
the  frame,  and  put  in  sufficient  manure  to  raise  the  inside  to  within 
4  inches  of  the  top  of  the  inner  frame  or  cavity,  placing  sawdust,  dry 
leaf  soil,  or  spent  tan  on  the  dung  for  plunging  the  pots  in.  For  raising 
the  plants  3-inch  pots  are  half  filled  with  soil — light,  rich,  and  moist, 
placing  one  seed  in  the  centre  of  each  pot,  and  covering  lightly  about 
half  an  inch  with  fine  soil.  Space  is  left  by  this  plan  for  top-dressing  the 
plants,  which  is  preferable  to  potting  them.  A  square  of  glass  may  be 
placed  on  each,  which  will  hasten  the  germination  ;  but  it  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear.  The  plants  from  a  sowing  made 
early  in  February  in  the  manner  described  will  be  ready  for  planting  in 
March,  and  will  afford  a  supply  of  fruit  nearly  as  early  as  those  from 
seed  sown  early  in  January. 

Fruiting  Plants  in  Beds. — Seed  having  been  sown  early  the  plants- 
will  be  fit  to  place  out  soon,  and  the  fruiting  bed  should  be  prepared  for 
their  reception.  E’orm  it  as  above  described  for  the  seedlings,  only  using 
manure  for  levelling  the  surface,  and  forming  a  ridge  or  hillock  of  soil 
in  the  centre  of  each  light  about  10  inches  deep,  with  a  flattened  top  of 
about  that  width  across,  the  surface  of  the  bed  being  covered  lightly 
with  soil.  The  best  soil  for  Cucumbers  is  undoubtedly  fibrous  loam, 
inclined  to  be  light  rather  than  heavy,  to  which  is  added  a  fourth  in 
equal  proportions  of  old  mortar  rubbish  and  charcoal  thoroughly  incorpo¬ 
rated.  The  loam  must  be  laid  up  to  the  extent  of  killing  the  grass,  but 
we  find  it  better  to  use  the  turf  fresh,  and  subject  it  to  a  temperature  of 
212°,  or  a  little  more,  which  not  only  kills  the  roots  of  the  grass  and! 
weeds,  but  destroys  worms,  and  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  disease. 
Manure  is  prefeiabl.y  given  as  a  mulch  and  in  liquid  form. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  House.— Disbudding. — The 
reduction  of  the  young  growths  iequires  to  be  done  cautiously,  especially 
with  early  forced  trees.  Commence  by  taking  a  few  forerights  first 
then  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  others.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  leave  a  shoot  at  the  base  of  the  present  bearing  shoot  to  supply  it 
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place  next  season,  and  another  must  be  left  on  a  level  with,  or  above 
the  fruit,  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  fruit.  The  upper  shoot  should  have 
its  point  pinched  out  at  the  third  leaf,  unless  it  be  necessary  for  the 
extension  of  the  trees,  when  it  should  be  trained  in  its  full  length.  If 
the  trees  are  not  of  full  size  the  shoots  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  trees  must  be  trained  12  to  15  inches  apart.  Instead  of  disbudding 
extensions — shoots  not  required  for  laying  in  to  form  the  bearing  wood 
of  next  j  ear — pinch  the  superfluous  shoots  at  the  third  leaf,  and  to  one 
afterwards,  and  they  will  form  spurs.  The  bearing  shoots  on  extensions 
must  be  15  to  18  inches  apart,  as  it  is  of  primary  importance  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  that  the  shoots  be  trained  so 
that  the  foliage  may  be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  therefore 
avoid  overcrowding,  and  the  questionable  practice  of  leaving  shoots  to 
be  removed  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth. 

General  Treatment. — When  the  fruits  are  set  and  swelling,  give  an 
occasional  syringing  in  the  early  part  of  fine  afternoons,  but  avoid 
heavy  syringings  at  this  stage,  as  the  foliage  is  tender  and  the  evapo¬ 
ration  not  great.  Maintain  sufficient  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  path  and  border  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  When  the 
fruits  swell  and  are  thickly  placed,  remove  a  few  of  the  smallest  and 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches,  but  do  not  thin  them  too 
severely— thinning,  like  disbudding,  must  be  done  gradually.  If  fer¬ 
menting  materials  have  been  employed  inside  the  house,  still  continue 
to  turn  them,  and  add  fresh  but  properly  sweetened  manure,  as  if  rank 
it  will  give  off  too  much  ammonia,  the  foliage  and  young  fruit  being 
injured.  Where  there  are  evaporation  troughs,  charging  them  with 
liquid  manure  will  be  useful  not  only  in  preventing  the  atmosphere 
becoming  too  dry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  pipes,  but  in  giving 
off  ammonia.  Where  there  are  not  fermenting  materials  or  evaporation 
troughs,  damp  the  house  in  the  afternoon  after  the  foliage  becomes  dry 
with  liquid  manure  the  drainings  of  the  stables  diluted  with  six  times 
the  bulk  of  water.  If  aphides  appear,  fumigate  moderately  on  two  or 
three  consecutive  evenings  carefully,  as  an  overdose  is  fatal  to  the 
foliage  and  tender  fruit,  or  syringe  with  a  solution  of  2  ozs.  softsoap 
and  one  pint  tobacco  juice  to  a  gallon  of  water,  straining  it  through 
tiffany  or  muslin  before  use.  It  is  good  against  aphides,  red  spider,  and 
mildew.  If  the  latter  appear,  dust  promptly  with  sulphur,  and  keep 
the  house  rather  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated,  but  this  must  be  done 
carefully,  as  cold  draughts  give  a  check  which  may  cause  the  fruit  to 
fall.  In  clear  frosty  weather  it  is  safer  to  allow  the  temperature  to  rise 
a  little  than  to  open  the  ventilators  too  much.  In  watering  inside 
borders  liquid  manure  will  assist  weakly  trees  to  swell  their  fruits  in 
the  first  stage,  and  always  apply  it  or  water  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
temperature  of  the  house. 

Trees  Started  Early  in  the  Year. — These  are  swelling  the  buds, 
and  the  early  varieties  are  showing  colour.  The  ni  ,-ht  temperature 
should  be  advanced  to  45°  to  50°,  and  50°  to  55°  in  the  daytime  by 
artificial  means,  and  60°  to  65°  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  freely  above 
55°,  and  leave  a  little  air  constantly  - at  the  top  of  the  house.  Cease 
syringing  the  trees,  but  damp  the  borders  occasionally,  so  as  to  maintain 
a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Trees  to  Afford  Ripe  Fruit  Early  in  July. — The  lights,  if  they 
have  been  removed,  may  be  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  the 
house  must  be  closed  by  February  1st.  Prune  the  trees  if  not  already 
done,  merely  cutting  out  any  old  attenuated  growths  and  where  too 
crowded,  leave  no  more  than  will  cover  the  space  evenly  with  bearing 
wood,  with  sufficient  space  between  for  training  in  the  young  wood  of 
the  future  crop.  Beyond  cutting  back  extensions  to  originate  growths 
for  properly  furnishing  the  trees,  there  will  be  no  need  to  shorten  the 
bearing  wood,  as  it  will  be  ripened  to  its  point,  but  if  the  wood  be  not 
thoroughly  ripe  and  the  shoots  are  long,  they  may  be  cut  back  to  firm 
wood,  and  always  to  a  wood  bud  or  triple  bud,  making  sure  that  the 
centre  one  is  a  wood  bud,  leaving  a  sufficient  length  of  shoot  for  fruit¬ 
ing.  It  is.  however,  a  poor  sign  to  have  to  cut  back  the  bearing  wood 
through  unripeness,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  origination  of 
the  shoots  necessary  to  furnish  the  trees.  If  there  have  been  any  in¬ 
sects  dress  with  an  insecticide.  Our  house  has  had  the  lights  off  (and 
they  will  not  be  put  on  until  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  next), 
and  there  does  not  appear  any  trace  of  anything  requiring  the  use  of  an 
insecticide,  but  we  shall  syringe  the  trees  with  a  solution  of  2  ozs.  softsoap 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  1  oz.  soda  to  4  gallons,  adding  a  wineglassful 
of  petroleum,  keeping  it  well  mixed  whilst  being  applied.  The  trees 
must  be  secured  to  the  trellis,  the  border  surface  dressed,  everything 
being  put  into  order.  If  the  lights  have  not  been  removed  it  may  be 
necessary  to  water  the  border,  if  need  be  repeatedly,  to  insure 
thorough  moisture  throughout.  After  closing  syringe  the  trees  twice  a 
day,  turning  on  the  heat  in  the  morning  for  an  hour  or  two,  or  to  raise 
the  temperature  to  50°,  and  keep  it  that  through  the  day,  above  v'hich 
ventilate  freely,  not  allowing  an  advance  to  65°  without  full  ventilation, 
and  at  night  fire  heat  should  only  be  used  to  prevent  the  temperature 
■falling  below  40°. 

Late  Houses. — There  ought  not  to  be  any  further  delay  in  getting 
the  houses  and  trees  cleansed,  the  pruning  and  tying  done,  and  the 
borders  dressed.  If  the  lights  are  o£E  let  them  remain  off  until  the  buds 
are  advanced  in  swelling,  but  not  beyond  showing  colour  or  hardly  so 
far,  as  they  are  then  not  safe  from  injury  by  frost,  and  if  on  ventilate 
freely  in  favourable  weather,  as  bright  weather  causes  the  buds  to  swell 
rapidly,  and  the  object  should  be  to  retard  the  flowering  as  much  as 
possible,  which  particularly  applies  to  unheated  structures.  See  that 
the  borders  are  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state,  giving  repeated  waterings 
if  necessary  to  insure  the  efficient  moistening  of  the  soil  to  the  drainage. 


PLANT  HOUSES. 

Bulls. — Carefully  go  through  all  the  late  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and 
Narcissi,  and  remove  from  the  plunging  material  all  that  are  sufficiently 
advanced.  These  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames  where  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  them  as  late  as  possible.  After  they  have  been  gradually  ex¬ 
posed  to  light  place  the  latest  flowering  varieties  in  frames  with  a 
northern  aspect,  where  the  lights  can  be  thrown  off  during  favourable 
weather.  In  case  of  severe  frost  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
bulbs  by  covering  the  frames  at  night.  Those  not  ready  for  removal 
from  the  plunging  material  should  have  a  little  litter  spread  on  the 
surface,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  when  ready,  even  if  severe  frost 
sets  in.  Do  not  hurry  Scilla  sibirica  or  Crocuses  ;  if  they  are  kept  in  a 
temperature  of  45°  they  will  soon  flower.  Border  Narcissi  should  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass  and  brought  forward  steadily,  otherwise  the 
foliage  is  drawn  up  weakly. 

Hardy  Shrubs. — Now  Chrysanthemums  have  nearly  ceased  flower¬ 
ing  large  pots  will  be  plentiful,  therefore  the  remainder  of  the  stock  of 
Rhododendrons,  Ghent  and  Mollis  Azaleas,  and  similar  plants  should 
be  lifted  and  potted  without  delay,  p'acing  them  in  late  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  until  they  are  wanted.  Those  that  have  flowered  should 
be  thoroughly  hardened  before  they  are  planted  out.  If  they  have  made 
young  growth  remove  it,  so  as  to  compel  the  plants  to  push  again  under 
natural  conditions.  Place  the  plants  in  vineries  or  other  positions 
where  the  houses  can  be  thrown  wide  open,  and  from  these  they  may 
be  transferred  outside  with  safety.  Pot  Spiraea  japonica,  and  plunge  a 
few  dozen  plants  behind  a  north  wall,  as  they  will  be  found  useful  for 
cutting  or  even  decorati.on  indoors  after  the  stock  in  favourable  posi¬ 
tions  outside  has  ceased  flowering. 

Lilacs. — As  these  lose  their  flowers  cut  them  close  back,  and  if  allowed 
to  commence  growth  in  cold  frames  or  a  cool  house  they  will  make  shoots 
sufficiently  strong  to  flower  another  year,  that  is  if  they  are  already 
established  in  pots.  If  the  plants  need  shifting  into  larger  pots  this  can 
be  done  either  when  they  are  pruned  or  as  soon  as  they  break  into 
growth.  Give  the  smallest  possible  shift  only,  and  use  for  a  compost 
loam,  sand,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure. 

Intermediate  Stocks. — These  have  wintered  so  far  extremely  well  ; 
they  are  in  better  condition  than  we  have  had  them  for  some  years, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  severe  frost  and  the  abundance  of  air  we  have 
been  able  to  admit  to  the  plants.  Place  all  the  best  at  once  into  5  and 
G-irich  pots.  After  potting  arrange  them  in  a  cool  house,  from  which 
frost  can  be  excluded.  If  these  advantagss  can  be  provided  in  a  frame 
it  will  suit  them  even  better.  Encourage  sturdy  growth  by  giving  air 
abundantly,  and  be  careful  not  to  overwater  them.  Stocks  do  well  in  a 
compost  of  loam  two  parts,  to  one  of  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  little 
manure. 

Tree  Catenations.  —Cuttings  may  be  inserted  from  plants  that  have 
been  grown  cool,  and  have  sturdy  shoots  upon  them.  Insercthe  cuttings 
in  7-inch  pots  in  sandy  soil,  and  cover  with  bellglasses.  If  the  pots  are 
stood  in  a  temperature  of  60°,  where  slight  bottom  heat  can  be  given 
them,  they  will  root  quickly  and  freely.  Directly  they  are  rooted 
gradually  expose  them  to  the  air  of  the  house  and  pot  them  singly. 
Leave  them  for  a  fortnight  where  they  are  rooted,  and  then  remove 
them  to  an  intermediate  temperature,  finally  to  a  cool  house.  Be  careful 
not  to  check  them  by  removal  into  houses  with  a  lower  temperature. 

Hellebores. — Plants  that  have  been  forced  into  flower  indoors  should 
not  be  replanted  outside  unless  they  can  have  the  protection  of  hand- 
lights  or  a  frame.  They  succeed  admirably  and  will  flower  freely 
enough  next  year  if  encouraged  to  grow  indoors  in  pots,  and  are  then 
planted  outside  during  showery  weather  at  the  end  of  May.  Those 
forced  this  year  shou'd  not  be  lifted  and  forced  again  another  year. 
They  may  be  flowered  under  frames  or  handlights. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  earliest  cuttings  inserted  will  be  sufficiently 
rooted  for  potting  singly.  Place  them  in  3-inch  pots  and  stand  them  in 
a  cool  house  from  which  frost  only  is  excluded.  Keep  the  house  close 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  until  they  commence  root  activity.  For 
bushes  and  decorative  purposes  generally  insert  cuttings  from  time 
to  time  as  they  can  be  had.  These  may  be  inserted  in  light  soil  in 
boxes  covered  with  squares  of  glass.  Leave  a  little  clear  space 
between  the  foliage  and  the  glass.  The  boxes  containing  the  cuttings 
may  be  placed  in  any  structure  that  is  kept  close,  say  45°  to  50°.  Good 
cuttings  will  root  without  damping  under  these  conditions. 


THE  “  HALLAMSHIRE  ”  AND  OTHER  GLASS 
SECTIONS. 

I  noticed  the  kind  remarks  of  “  Felix  ”  in  the  issue  for 
December  27th,  and  I  beg  to  assure  him  that  my  glass  sections  can 
be  produced  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  wooden  ones  now  being  imported 
from  America.  A  child  can  make  them  with  tools  that  will  not  cost 
more  than  2s.  ;  in  fact  I  am  considering  about  putting  a  complete  outfit 
on  the  market  for  Is.  Thus  each  bee-keeper  will  make  his  own,  and 
be  quite  independent  of  the  supply  dealer,  who  is  naturally  taking 
alarm  at  what  one  of  them  calls  “a  universal  section  factory.” 
Without  considering  cost,  there  are  several  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  their  use  over  wood  ones,  even  if  they  did  not  compare  better  with 
them  in  the  market. 
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Then  as  regards  selling — a  very  important  point  to  consider — if  my 
experience  of  eighteen  years  on  the  “  road  ”  is  worth  anything.  I  find 
the  very  first  requisite  to  tempt  a  sale  is  appearance  ;  second,  quality  ; 
third,  price  ;  fourth,  something  in  the  mechanism  or  construction  they 
cannot  understand.  Fruit,  such  as  Grapes  and  Peaches,  are  just  as 
good  to  eat  in  the  dark  with  the  “  tloom  ”  rubbed  off,  but  who  will  buy 
them  to  set  on  his  table  ?  I  fully  believe  glass  sections  will  always  sell 
for  3d.  each  more  than  wooden  ones  ;  but  even  if  they  only  sold  readier 
at  the  same  price  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage.  Then,  again,  it  is  my 
decided  conviction  that  honey  in  glass  sections  will  be  the  cheapest  and 
readiest  way  in  which  it  can  be  produced  and  sent  to  market  in  the  near 
future.  I  agree  with  “  Felix  ”  that  the  subject  of  bees  is  far  from  ex¬ 
hausted.  Let  me  at  once  distinctly  disclaim  being  the  first  to  make  a 
section  wholly  or  partly  of  glass.  I  have  never  said  or  written  one  word 
to  imply  that  1  am.  Many  have  tried  their  hands  at  the  problem,  and 
after  producing  a  few  for  show  or  as  curiosities  have  abandoned  them. 
My  sections  are  on  quite  a  new  principle,  and  easy  to  make  if  the  tools 
are  correct.  No  others  by  whomsoever  made  are  like  them.  There  are 
very  few  supers  in  use,  even  those  made  for  extracting  only,  but  what 
can  be  used  to  work  them  at  very  little  extra  cost.  Supers  made  for 

square  American  sections  will  turn  out  4|  square  glass  ones,  and 
so  on. 

The  idea  of  making  sections  of  glass  has  long  been  a  tempting 
problem  to  solve.  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal, 
told  me  that  he  and  his  men  had  spent  much  time  and  money  trying  to 
make  them  ;  but,  as  he  said,  “  What  is  the  commercial  value  of  a  section 
that  costs  more  to  produce  than  it  will  sell  for  filled  with  honey  ?  ” 
These  few  words  put  the  whole  question  in  a  nutshell.  I  know  of 
more  than  a  score  of  different  ways  of  making  glass  sections,  but  none 
bring  the  cost  of  production  down  to  be  possible  for  general  adoption, 
except  the  one  I  have  recently  developed.  I  anticipate  an  enormously 
increased  demand  for  honey  sent  to  market  in  glass  sections,  and  if  I  am 
not  mistaken  they  will  place  apiculture  on  a  firmer  and  lucrative  basis. 
— A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper. 


THE  PRIZE  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  ROYAL  SHOW. 

What  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  the  above  is  printed  in  a  contemporary 
for  January  3rd.  1  believe  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British 
Bee-keepers’  Association  are  the  authors  or  drafters  of  it ;  if  so,  they 
must  be  congratulated  on  making  a  great  improvement  on  those  of 
pi  evious  years,  and  though  it  presents  several  objectionable  features  it 
contains  so  much  that  is  “  good”  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to  make 
the  Show  the  most  interesting  and  best  ever  held  is  some  good  weather. 

Classes  4  and  5  are  for  4J  square  section  and  standard  frame  hives 
at  15s.  and  10s.  6d.  each,  every  part  being  specified  ;  the  prizes  obviously 
to  be  given  to  those  who  offer  to  do  them  at  the  least  money.  I  thought 
after  last  year  at  Nottingham  the  idea  would  never  be  brought  forward 
again. 

The  best  contested  hive  class  will  be  the  third,  “  For  the  best  and 
most  complete  frame  hive  for  general  use,  unpainted.”  This  is  all  it 
says,  so  that  there  is  no  restriction  as  regards  size  or  shape  of  frame  ; 
nor  does  it  intimate  that  its  price  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Its 
obvious  object  being  to  give  all  inventors  a  chance  to  bring  forward 
into  open  competition  what  they  consider  is  the  “  best,”  all  being  well  I 
shall  compete  in  this  class  with  my  new  hive. 

Class  8,  “  For  the  best  pair  of  section  racks  ”  makes  no  mention 
what  size  section  they  shall  hold,  so  that  here  again  inventive  talent  has 
full  scope. 

All  the  5-comb  honey  classes  are  open  to  any  size  or  shape  of  section 
or  material.  There  are  five  classes  in  which  sections  can  be  staged,  so 
that  glass  sections  have  a  chance  to  carry  all  before  them,  if  they  can, 
which  is  highly  probable. 

Class  17  is  for  12  lbs.  of  Heather  honey.  Unfortunately  few  of  us 
got  much  of  this  last  year,  and  the  Show  will  be  too  early  for  next 
year’s  crop. 

I  regret  that  no  class  is  provided  especially  for  a  migratory  bee  hive, 
with  conditions  imposed  for  testing  it  stocked  with  bees.  Of  course 
one  could  be  shown  in  classes  1  and  3,  but  they  would  not  get  tested, 
and  obviously  a  migratory  hive  that  would  not  safely  travel  stocked 
with  bees  over  two  dozen  railway  sleepers  would  not  be  correctly 
described  as  “  migratory.” 

Taking  the  schedule  as  it  stands  I  freely  admit  that  there  are  far 
more  good  features  than  bad  ones,  and  these  latter  will  not  mar  the 
former.  I  think  exhibitors  will  not  enter  anything  in  them,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  much  noticed  ;  or  if  they  do,  they  will  refrain  from 
offering  goods  for  less  than  they  can  be  honestly  made  for. — A  Hallam- 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  Somerset. — Catalogue  of  New  Seeds  for  the 
Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardens. 

William  Fell  &  Co.,  Hexham. — Spring  Seed  Guide,  1SS9. 

Henry  Deverill,  Cornhill,  Banbury. — Select  List  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds. 

Thomas  Davies  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  Liverpool. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  4,  Market  Street,  Sheffield. —  Catalogue  of 
Kitchen  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Cardno  &  Darling,  Aberdeen. — Catalogue,  1SS9. 


John  Perkins  &  Son,  52,  Market  Square,  Northampton.  —  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Samuel  Fox,  Armitage,  Nottingham.  —  Catalogue  of  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester. —  General  Seed  Catalogue. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of  Garden 
Seeds,  1SS9. 

M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  Scotland. — Catalogue  of  Garden  and 

Flower  Seeds. 

R.  H.  Poynter,  Castle  Green,  Taunton. — Annual  Seed  List. 

De  Reydellet,  Valence  (Drome),  France. — Catalogue  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Book  (./.  IF.). — We  know  of  no  work  more  likely  to  be  useful  to 
you  than  the  “  Parks  and  Gardens  of  London  free  by  post  from  this 
office  for  2s.  lid. 

Propagating  Lapagerias  (IF.  S.  i S'.). — The  strong  shoots  coming 
through  the  soil  must  be  left  to  grow,  as  they  are  of  no,  use  for 
propagating.  Healthy  growths  that  are  moderately  firm,  not  small,  hard, 
wiry-looking  stems,  are  pegged  down  into  a  bed  of  sandy  peat  surfaced 
with  sand,  about  half  of  the  leaves  from  the  joints  inserted  being 
above  the  soil.  These  under  favourable  conditions  emit  roots  in  a 
year,  growths  springing  up  from  the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
as  a  rule  the  better  these  are  the  better  the  growths. 

Bignonias  (T.  T.). — With  attention  to  two  points  in  the  culture  of 
these  plants  you  ought  not  to  fail  in  obtaining  flowers.  Endeavour  to 
avoid  rampant  growth  by  restricting  the  roots  somewhat,  and  then 
insure  the  wood  made  being  fully  ripened  by  exposure  to  sun.  With 
moderate  growth  little  pruning  will  be  necessary  beyond  cutting  out 
flowerless  shoots.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
and  sand,  with  good  drainage,  and  then  water  can  be  freely  supplied, 
but  manure  will  not  be  necessary  unless  the  plants  become  weakly  or 
seem  to  have  exhausted  the  soil. 

Worms  in  Pots  (J.  S.). — We  know  of  nothing  safer  to  apply  for 
eradicating  small  worms  from  the  soil  in  which  your  plants  of  Adiantum 
farloyense  are  growing  than  clear  lime  water.  Place  a  large  lump  of 
fresh  lime  in  a  pail  of  water,  or  several  in  a  larger  vessel  ;  stir  well,  then 
let  the  water  stand  to  get  clear,  by  the  lime  which  it  cannot  hold  in 
solution  falling  to  the  bottom  as  sediment.  If  there  is  a  little  of  this 
the  lime  water  will  be  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made,  but  if  there  is  none, 
the  water  will  not  be  so  strong  as  it  should  be.  The  soil  should  not  be 
dry  when  the  lime  water  is  supplied.  It  will  not  injure  the  plants,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  soil  does  not  contain  lime,  may  do  them  good,  as 
most  Ferns  like  lime,  including  Adiantums. 

Coelogyne  cristata  (IF.  S.  S'). — You  have  no  occasion  to  be 
alarmed  because  “  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  growing  over  the  sides  of  the 
pot.”  We  have  seen  some  of  the  finest  Ccelogynes  in  the  kingdom  that 
have  been  grown  for  years  in  pots  no  larger  than  yours,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
nearly  covering  the  sides  of  the  pots.  If  the  plants  appear  healthy  and 
flower  well  we  should  not  disturb  them,  but  after  the  flowering  the 
older  portions  of  peat  and  sphagnum  could  be  removed  and  fresh 
supplied.  Good  fibrous  peat  is  the  best  that  can  be  used,  and  the 
sphagnum  is  employed  for  surfacing.  If  the  plants  are  weak  potting 
can  be  done  at  the  time  advised,  giving  good  drainage,  but  do  not 
attempt  to  crowd  the  pseudo-bulbs  into  a  pot  ;  a  wide  pan  would  be 
preferable. 

Hot  Water  Pipes  Leaking  (A  Fifteen-years  Subscriber). — The 
only  course  open  to  you  when  the  sockets  burst  is  to  take  them  out  and 
have  new  ones.  The  leak  arising  through  the  evaporating  troughs  being 
screwed  to  the  pipe  may  be  repaired,  but  it  would  be  better  to  have  a- 
new  piece.  You  can,  however,  remove  the  troughs  and  make  the  old 
screw-holes  a  little  larger,  so  that  new  but  larger  screws  can  be  used. 
When  evaporating  troughs  are  used  they  should  be  cast  with  the  pipe, 
Screwing  them  on,  as  yours  have  been  done,  is  only  a  makeshift  process. 
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Yours  have  stood  longer  than  we  should  have  expected.  If  you  remove 
the  troughs,  the  holes  in  the  pipes  may  be  stopped  by  small  plugs,  or 
screws  screwed  tightly  into  the  pipe  with  a  few  threads  of  fine  hemp  and 
red  lead. 

Cleaning'  a  Tomato  House  (F.  IF.). — Every  part  of  the  woodwork 
•may  with  advantage  be  dressed  with  petroleum,  taking  care  to  fill  every 
•crevice  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  with  a  spray.  Apply  it  with  a  brush 
as  if  you  were  painting,  and  you  will  make  short  work  of  any  insects  or 
•eggs  that  may  be  covered  with  the  oil ;  not  only  the  rafters  may  be  so 
treated,  but  the  sashbars  and  all  woodwork  whatever.  Any  walls  should 
be  washed  with  hot  lime,  and  you  have  done  well  in  removing  the 
surface  soil.  See  the  note  on  page  46  ;  it  is  from  a  large  and  successful 
grower  of  Tomatoes.  We  are  obliged  by  your  experience  printed  on 
another  page,  and  it  is  much  in  accord  with  our  own.  A  trial  of 
Tomatoes  was  made  in  1887  at  Chiswick,  and  published  in  the  Journal. 
There  was  no,“  trial  ”  in  1888,  but  a  few  varieties  have  been  admirably 
grown,  and  referred  to  in  an  illustrated  article  in  our  issue  of 
October  18th. 

Hollyhocks  Diseased  ((7.  IF.  6'.). — We  are  sorry  to  inform  you 
that  the  leaves  sent  are  seriously  attacked  by  the  fungus  (Puccinia 
malvacearum)  that  is  so  destructive  to  these  plants,  and  which  has 
practically  exterminated  them  in  some  districts.  If  all  the  leaves  are 
like  those  before  us  we  fear  the  plants  are  beyond  remedy ;  but  if  there 
arc  some  good  leaves  you  might  remove  and  burn  the  bad,  then  dip  the 
small  plants,  which  we  presume  are  in  pots,  in  a  thin  creamy  solution  of 
sulphur,  adding  half  a  wineglass  of  petroleum  to  each  gallon,  stirring 
very  briskly  before  dipping  each  plant,  or  the  oil  will  rise  to  the  surface, 
too  much  of  it  adhering  to  the  stems  and  leaves.  The  frame  should  be 
washed  with  hot  lime,  and  if  the  pots  are  stood  on  ashes,  these  should 
be  removed  and  a  fresh  layer  substituted.  Some  of  the  old  soil  should 
be  taken  from  the  surface  of  the  pots  and  fresh  added.  Whether  you 
succeed  or  not  in  your  object  an  attempt  to  restore  the  plants  to  health 
is  worth  trying.  This  disease  has  been  illustrated  in  the  Journal. 

Carrots  Tailing  ( J .  II.'). — In  some  soils  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  grow  clean  Carrots,  no  matter  how  much  soot,  lime,  and  salt  may  be 
added  to  the  land,  and  when  persons  say  they  “never  fail  ”  by  the  use 
of  those  ingredients  we  are  inclined  to  suspect  they  have  not  had  the 
most  difficult  conditions  to  deal  with.  The  maggot  is  caused  by  a  very 
small  fly  that  deposits  eggs  early  in  the  summer,  the  insects  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  lame  that  have  lived  in  the  ground  through  the  winter.  It 
is  most  desirable  to  destroy  these,  and  gas  lime  well  mixed  with  the  soil 
in  the  autumn,  or  two  or  three  months  before  sowing,  is  more  effectual 
than  any  amount  of  soot  or  lime  in  spring.  Gas  lime  may  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  a  peck  to  a  rod,  about  30  square  yards,  at  the  time  stated.  It 
is  too  strong  to  use  just  before  sowing  the  seed.  Some  persons  make 
•deep  drills  and  fill  them  with  wood  ashes  for  sowing  the  seed  in,  with 
more  or  less  of  success.  Very  early  and  very  late  crops  are  the  most 
free  from  the  maggot,  and  the  Early  Horn  varieties  sown  in  July  get 
large  enough  for  use  and  storing,  excellent  crops  having  been  produced 
on  land  which  was  useless  for  Carrots  sown  at  the  ordinary  time,  or 
early  in  April,  after  many  dressings  of  soot; and  lime. 

Woodlice  and  Mushrooms  (77.  It.  G.). — Woodlice  freely  eat 
joung  Mushrooms,  not  so  far  as  we  know  the  mycelium  in  the  beds,  and 
beds  dry  enough  for  the  insects  to  enter  we  should  consider  too  dry  for 
Mushrooms.  We  know  of  no  better  methods  for  exterminating  the 
pests  than  those  mentioned  in  “Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  which  we 
presume  you  have  read.  We  have  never  known  the  old  board  traps 
fail  when  rightly  used  and  well  attended  to.  Do  you  not  keep  the 
surface  of  the  beds  and  litter  covering  too  dry  ?  We  suspect  that  is  so, 
especially  at  the  side  of  the  beds  next  the  pipes,  and  we  should  try  a 
change  in  that  respect,  taking  a  lesson  from  your  outdoor  beds,  which 
you  say  give  “splendid  clusters”  of  Mushrooms.  The  heap  of  sawdust 
and  horse  manure  that  has  afforded  such  fine  specimens,  even  during 
the  cold  weather,  cannot  have  been  dry,  yet  it  is  evident  the  moisture 
was  not  injurious.  The  outside  beds  that  were  spawned  in  September, 
and  only  now  commencing  bearing,  may  be  very  productive,  the  growth 
•of  the  Mushrooms  fluctuating  with  the  weather.  Your  experience  is 
another  instance  of  the  wisdom  of  waiting.  If  the  mycelium  spreads 
through  beds  in  the  autumn  cold  does  not  destroy  it,  but  only  retards 
the  production  of  Mushrooms,  but  the  spawn  cannot  “run”  in  quite 
cold  beds. 

Starting-  Vines  (A.  C.  G.). — We  hope  the  wood  of  your  Vines 
that  retained  their  foliage  so  long  was  well  ripened.  After  cutting  the 
fruit  some  fire  heat  and  a  dry  breezy  atmosphere  would  probaoly  have 
been  advantageous.  Dress  the  cut  ends  with  styptic  or  painter’s  knot¬ 
ting  at  once.  You  have  done  right  in  freely  ventilating  since  pruning, 
and  the  Vines  would  have  been  no  worse  if  you  had  employed  no  fire 
heat  under  the  circumstances.  Your  plan  of  washing  the  rods  and  walls 
is  good,  as  the  prevention  of  insects  is  better  than  letting  them  appear, 
to  be  destroyed.  It  will  be  advisable  to  remove  the  surface  soil  from 
the  inside  border  just  down  to-some  of  the  roots,  giving  tepid  water 
-copiously  if  the  border  is  the  least  dry — not  on  the  surface  only,  but 
2  feet  below,  which  should  be  examined.  In  place  of  the  old  soil 
removed  turfy  loam  should  be  added,  with  a  fifth  part  of  sweet  decayed 
manure  intermixed  ;  also  some  wood  ashes,  and  if  convenient  crushed 
bone,  pressing  the  soil  down  moderately  firm.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
have  some  sweet  fermenting  manure  and  leaves  in  the  house  when  the 
Vines  are  starting  and  onwards,  but  particular  care  must  be  exercised 
not  to  overheat  the  soil— a  gentle  warmth  is  sufficient,  and  better  than 


any  approach  to  strong  heat,  much  injury  having  been  done  to  the  Vines 
by  the  latter  mistake.  The  outside  border  may  be  covered  with  leaves 
preferably  for  generating  a  very  gentle  warmth  ;  an  excess  of  heat 
would  be  decidedly  injurious.  In  starting  commence  with  a  minimum 
night  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  increasing  as  growth  proceeds,  and 
following  other  details  that  you  will  find  in  our  “  Work  for  the  Week” 
columns,  turning  back  to  past  numbers,  and  looking  forward  to  future 
issues. 

Names  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
be  preserved.  (Henry  Wright). — I,  Flanders  Pippin;  2,  Herefordshire 
Pomeroy;  3,  like  the  small  Cockpit.  (IF.  E.  C.). — The  Grapes  were 
broken  by  being  shaken  in  the  box  almost  beyond  recognition.  The 
variety  is,  we  think,  the  White  Tokay.  (J.  31.). — W e  are  unable  to 
identify  your  Apple  from  the  specimen  sent. 

Uames  of  Flants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(.7.  77.).— 1,  Asparagus  plumosus  ;  2, Asparagus  tenuissimus  ;  3,Asplenium 
cicutarium.  (IF.  R.  S.). — 1,  Odontoglossum  maculatum  ;  2,  Odonto- 
glossum  Rossi ;  3,  Masdevallia  Harryana  ;  4,  Lselia  anceps. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — January  23rd. 

OUR  market  is  quiet,  but  with  a  full  suDply,  and  clearances  are  made  only  at  low 
prices.  Heavy  consignments  of  Grapes  are  how  being  placed  on  the  market,  prices  con¬ 
sequently  keep  very  low. 

FRUIT. 


0. 

a. 

0. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

Apples,  4  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lemons,  case . 

10 

0  to  15 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  £  sieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Gobs,  100  lbs . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  ^-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  ft . 

0 

9 

2 

6 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

0. 

a. 

Artichokes,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  •• 

0 

9 

to  1 

3 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  •  • 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

0  10 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  par  cwt... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  \  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  •• 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. ..  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ••  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

s 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

s 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Shallots,  per  lb  •• 

0 

3 

0 

u 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  ,. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Herbs,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

3 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ••  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

0. 

a. 

8 

a. 

0. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  bunches  .. 

8 

0 

to  8 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Naroitsus  (Paper  White), 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

X 

0 

l 

6 

Bouvordias,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,,  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Camellias,  12  blooms 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trasses 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

9 

0 

15 

0 

Christmas  Rose 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl.. . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  12  bchs. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

,,  (indoor),  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Eucliaris,  dozen  ..  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Stephanotis, 12  sprays  .. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

spray  8  .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Tropasolum,  12  bunches 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  •• 

1 

6 

S 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

9 

1 

6 

per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

7 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  .. 

i 

0 

1 

6 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

„  Parme  (French), 

blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch 

3 

6 

5 

0 

Lilyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

9 

1 

6 

„  Dark  (French)  bcb. 

i 

6 

2 

0 

Marguerites,  It  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 

IS  POTS. 

0. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

3. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

Oto  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  each 

1 

6 

7 

0 

Arbor  vitsefgoldenl  dozen  12 

0 

21 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

24 

0 

43 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Chrysanthemum,  doz.  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  pot  j  . 

12 

0 

33 

0 

Cyclamen,,  dozen  pots  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracama  terminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

DraceDce  viridis,  doz.  .. 

13 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz.  ,. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scirlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz.  .  •  . . 

9 

0 

13 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  dozen  .. 

10 

0 

15 

o 

,,  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums,  doz.  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

21 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pats  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

80 
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PROGRESSIVE  IMPROVEMENT. 

If  the  year  upon  which  we  have  now  well  entered  is  to  be  a 
remarkable  one  in  agriculture,  it  will  not  suffice  that  we  are  to  have 
a  big  agricultural  Show  at  Windsor  under  the  patronage  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen.  That  good  and  not  evil  will  come  of  the 
Show  we  doubt  not,  but  for  the  measure  of  good  to  be  as  large  and 
full  as  it  ought  there  must  be  individual  as  well  as  combined  effort 
for  improvement.  Highly  valuable  are  the  lessons  taught  by  such 
shows,  and  the  sum  and  substance  of  them  all  is  that  steady  pro¬ 
gressive  improvement  in  every  detail  of  practice  is  the  best  remedy 
of  all  for  agricultural  depression.  That  there  has  been  a  common 
tendency  to  ignore  the  minor  details  of  his  calling  by  the  farmer 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  yet  we  know  that  attention  to  little 
things  has  enabled  many  a  man  to  overcome  difficulties  to  which 
others  have  succumbed. 

Take  for  example  the  dairy  and  poultry.  Can  we  afford  to 
ignore  the  fact  of  1000  millions  of  eggs  worth  £3,085,681,  and 
dairy  produce  worth  £16,405,000  being  imported  into  this  country 
in  1887?  and  yet  are  we  not  still  given  to  regard  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  dairy  and  poultry  as  women’s  work  ?  Certainly  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  do  not  so  regard  it, 
more  attention  being  given  every  year  to  these  important 
matters.  At  the  Nottingham  meeting  last  year  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  best  points  in  the  different  breeds  of  poultry. 
Of  Brahmas  and  Cochins  it  was  shown  that  they  add  size  and 
frame  to  commercial  poultry  and  produce  good  winter  layers. 
Dorkings  are  always  specially  commended  as  one  of  our  best  table 
fowls,  but  we  have  found  them  equally  valuable  as  winter  layers. 
Get  a  good  cross  between  Dorking  and  Game  and  you  have  the 
best  possible  table  fowls.  The  good  qualities  of  Langshans  are 
thus  enumerated  in  the  report  :  — “  They  are  large,  long  breasted, 
fleshy  table  birds,  and  combine  good  laying  pi'operties.  They 
deserve  all  the  patronage  accorded  them.”  Plymouth  Rocks  are 
considered  essentially  a  commercial  fowl,  very  hardy,  coming  early 
to  maturity,  useful  table  birds,  and  good  layers.  Scotch  Greys  are 
spoken  highly  of  as  deserving  of  encouragement  and  cultivation, 
being  suitable  for  any  climate,  are  handsome  and  graceful  fowls, 
with  good  table  and  laying  qualifications.  Houdans  are  com¬ 
mended  as  the  most  hardy  and  generally  useful  of  the  French 
breeds,  and  Creve-Coeurs  as  magnificent  table  fowls.  Mr.  Cresswell, 
the  judge  of  light  poultry  at  Nottingham,  says  in  his  report,  “  I 
would  suggest  that  there  should  be  classes  for  chickens  of  such 
first  crosses  as  are  found  to  be  specially  good  for  table  or  bar 
laying  purposes.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mistaken,  or  thought  to 
encourage  generally  the  keeping  of  mongrel  fowls.  I  fully  re¬ 
cognise  the  high  use  of  distinctive  breeds  of  poultry,  as  of  other 
live  stock,  with  strongly  marked  characteristics  ;  and  more  than 
that,  I  believe  that  poultry  fanciers  have  been  of  great  use  to  the 
country  by  aiding  in  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  such 
distinctive  races.  As  in  the  case  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  it  has 
in  the  first  instance  been  the  enthusiasm  of  the  fancier  which  has 
drawn  attention  to  the  improvement  of  breeds  of  poultry.  But  for 
the  farmer,  first  crosses  from  these  pure  races  are  often  the  most 
advisable  stock  to  raise,  as  coming  to  earlier  maturity  than  the  pure 
breeds  themselves,  and  as  being  more  hardy.  It  would,  therefore, 
obviously  be  of  use  to  set  before  those  who  regard  poultry  solely 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  examples  of  the  size,  and  excel¬ 
lence  to  which  young  birds  from  such  crosses  may  be  brought  in  a 
few  months.” 

In  the  trials  of  dairy  cows  the  superiority  of  the  milk  of 
J erseys  to  that  of  all  other  breeds  was  again  shown.  The  Red- 


polled  took  a  high  place  superior  to  both  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires, 
a  fact  of  especial  importance  to  farmers,  because  red  polls  are 
large  fleshy  animals,  alike  useful  for  the  dairy  and  the  butcher. 
Rich  as  is  the  milk  of  the  Jerseys,  we  cannot  recommend  the  breed 
to  a  tenant  farmer  or  even  for  the  ordinary  home  farmer,  simply 
because  it  is  valuable  solely  for  rich  milk,  against  which  we  have 
to  place  a  small  frame  and  delicate  constitution.  When  a  Jersey 
cow’s  milk  fails  either  through  age,  barrenness,  or  debility  the 
animal  is  comparatively  worthless,  and  is  generally  got  rid  of  for  a. 
trifle.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  a  cow  is  altogether  preferable 
which,  when  it  fails  for  the  dairy,  can  be  fattened  for  beef.  Size,, 
however,  is  no  guide  to  the  selection  of  a  dairy  cow,  many  a  large 
cow  giving  only  a  small  quantity  of  milk,  or  else  giving  milk  of 
very  low  quality.  A  really  good  herd  of  cows  is  doubtless  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  indication  of  sound  progressive  improvement  upon  a- 
farm,  but  such  herds  are  only  to  be  had  by  gradual  careful  selec¬ 
tion,  many  inferior  animals  having  to  be  discarded  in  the  process. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hogget  folding  is  now  with  us  pretty  well  at  an  end,  and  the  land 
is  ploughed  in  readiness  for  the  spring  com.  But  on  many  farms  fold¬ 
ing  of  this  class  of  sheep  will  be  going  on  till  late  in  spring,  the  hoggets- 
being  gradually  withdrawn  as  they  become  ripe  for  the  butcher.  So 
managed  they  should  prove  profitable,  but  we  regret  to  see  both  sheep 
and  cattle  brought  upon  the  markets  in  anything  but  ripe  condition, 
prematurely  in  point  of  fact.  This  we  fear  is  an  unmistakeable  sign  of 
narrow  means,  of  a  pressure  for  money,  many  a  farmer  finding  it  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  pay  his  way  and  to  meet  his  engagements 
as  they  fall  due.  A  full  supply  of  roots  will  enable  us  to  turn  the  ewe 
flocks  to  more  use  than  ordinary  after  the  lambing,  for  we  shall  be  able 
to  fold  them  upon  a  considerable  area  of  land  with  Mangolds  and  chaff 
for  spring  corn,  and  so  keep  down  manure  bills.  With  a  full  stock  of 
sheep  and  well-managed  green  crops,  a  farmer  who  has  had  his  farm  for 
several  years  ought  to  avoid  anything  like  a  heavy  outlay  for  artificial 
manure.  To  do  this  there  must  be  a  thorough  system  of  management 
in  order  that  all  the  land  may  be  kept  well  stored  with  fertility.  Truly 
a  farmer  who  has  the  whole  of  his  farm  well  in  hand  is  to  be  envied,  for 
he  can  overcome  difficulties  arising  from  low  prices  and  unseasonable 
weather,  which  often  bring  a  less  fortunate  man  to  the  verge  of  ruin.. 
Keep  well  within  the  scope  of  your  means  say  we  to  all  farmers,  and 
especially  to  beginners.  Better,  far  better,  to  find  you  are  able  to  hire 
more  land  after  a  few  years  than  to  go  on  struggling  with  the  difficulties 
of  a  large  holding  and  insufficient  means  to  cultivate  it  really  well. 
That  we  fear  is  the  position  of  the  majority  of  farmers  now.  Who  can 
suggest  a  remedy  ?  When  a  man  so  situated  feels  the  grip  and  pinch 
of  poverty  upon  him,  he  holds  on  to  his  land  out  of  sheer  desperation, 
the  land  suffers  accordingly,  it  becomes  more  and  more  poverty  stricken, 
there  is  an  annual  falling  off  in  bulk  of  crop,  and  the  end  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  foretell. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Coltsfoot  in  Pasture  (II.  O.). — This  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate- 
without  breaking  up  the  turf  ;  and  even  then,  if  a  few  small  pieces  of: 
the  root  were  left  in  the  land,  it  would  increase  similarly  to  Horseradish 
in  gardens.  It  is  worth  a  trial  regardless  of  cost  to  take  off  the  turf  and 
dig  out  the  roots,  and  then  relay  the  turf.  Applications  such  as  salt 
would  kill  the  turf  if  enough  was  applied  to  kill  the  Coltsfoot.  Gas. 
lime  the  same,  but  these  are  the  two  best  applications  to  destroy  the 
weed.  Your  land  probably  requires  draining.  Folding  sheep  on  the 
ground  in  spring  has  sometimes  a  beneficial  effect. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 
Camden  square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  82-  40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8-  0"  W. :  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

a 

1 

1889. 

January. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32° 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 1  Wet. 

Max.  Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Sunday .  13 

Monday .  14 

Tnesday  ...  15 
Wednesday..  18 
Thursday....  .7 

Friday  .  J8 

Saturday  ....  19 

Inches. 

29.9(32 

80.214 

80.196 

2  >.957 
80.298 
30.4 16 
.*10.377 

deg. 

35.9 

37.7 
36  3 

33.1 
369 

41.1 

39.7 

deg. 

35.1 

36.9 

34.7 

32.0 

35.6 
40  4 

37.6 

N.B. 

N. 

N.E. 

n.K, 

S.W. 

s.w. 

N.W. 

deg. 

37.0 

37.1 

37.4 

37.1 

36.9 
37  2 

38.9 

deg. 
38.9 
40.0 
37.5 
37.2 
41  2 
50  9 
47.8 

deg. 

33.0 

35.6 
35.4 

32.7 
32.9 
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REMARKS. 


lfth.— Dull  and  damp  all  day. 

14th.— Overcast  throughout. 

l.v  li.— Very  dark  from  smoke  cloud,  gas  necessary  almost  the  whole  day, hut  dry  and  fl  te- 
ICth  —  Itry  and  fine,  bul  smoke  cloud  rendering  gas  nece-sary  almost  the  whole  dav. 
17th.— Cloudy,  with  a  few  spots  of  rain  early ;  a  little  sun  at  midday :  foe  In  evening 
18th.— Fine,  mild,  and  on  the  whole  bright. 

19th.— A  beautiful  spring  day. 

High  barometer  and  no  rain.  Sky  generally  overcast,  and  consequently  very  small 
range  of  temperature.  On  the  16th  the  max.  and  min.  differed  by  only  2.1°,  and  on  three 
consecutive  days  was  on  each  less  than  and  during  the  whole  time  was  on'  v  7 i,“. 
Mean  temperature  just  about  the  average.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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ON  all  hands  the  assertion  is,  rightly  or  wrongly,  being  made,  that 
horticulture  is  in  a  bad  way  just  now.  Looked  at  from  some 
points  of  view  there  may  he  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  th's. 
There  cannot  be  any  denial  of  the  fact  that  the  somewhat  pro¬ 
tracted  depression  of  the  landed  interest  has  in  very  many  instances 
told  unfavourably  on  the  progenitor  of  agriculture.  For  a  long 
period  of  years  the  great  landowners  stood  almost  alone  as  munifi¬ 
cent  patrons  of  horticulture,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
any  of  them  should  now  be  forced  to  curtail,  and  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  dismantle,  their  gardens  and  turn  them  into  semi -commercial 
establishments,  as  many  of  them  have  done.  It  has  been  unchari¬ 
tably  asserted  that  while  many  have  had  these  steps  forced  on  them 
others  who  have  been  under  no  pecuniary  necessity  to  do  so  hare 
taken  the  opportunity  of  following  the  leaders. 

Looked  at  from  another  standpoint  there  is  less  reason  for 
fearing  that  horticulture  is  in  such  a  bad  way  after  all,  nor  nearly 
so  bad  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  depression  and  curtailment 
referred  to  had  taken  place  thirty  or  forty  years  since.  At  that 
time,  as  compared  to  now,  comparatively  few  cf  the  mercantile 
classes  were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  swim  of  horticulture,  because 
as  compared  to  these  times  there  wore  but  few  who  could  launch 
cut  in  horticulture  in  its  more  luxurious  phases,  and  the  taste  for  it 
had  not  then  so  permeated  the  body  politic.  Horticulture  has  now 
outgrown  the  bounds  of  the  aristocratic  domain  and  found  its  way 
into  the  more  limited  and  artificial  domain  of  the  merchant,  and 
among  the  more  plebeian  to  somewhat  adorn  and  ameliorate  their 
lot  ;  so  that  while  no  doubt  it  has  ebbed  at  a  few  large  bays  and 
strands  it  has  flowed  and  is  flowing  into  thousands  of  smaller  ones. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  has  now  assumed  gigantic  proportions  and  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  year.  The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  cry  about 
reductions,  horticultural  buildeis  have  in  many  instances  so  much 
work  in  hand  that  they  can  hardly  overtake  it  ;  the  multiplication 
of  associations  and  societies  for  discussing  horticultural  topics  and 
for  advancing  the  culture  of  garden  specialties  ;  the  multiplication 
of  and  greatly  improved  horticultural  papers  and  the  energy  with 
which  in  many  cases  they  are  conducted,  and  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  for  the  aged  and  indigent  gardeners,  their  widows  and 
orphans,  go  to  show  that  horticulture  is  neither  “  lame  nor  lazy.” 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  and  striking  proof  of  the  progress 
made  and  making  lies  in  the  enormous  proportions  to  which  com¬ 
mercial  horticulture  has  attained  as  compared  with  even  twenty- 
five  years  since.  Literally  acres  of  glass  have  sprung,  and  are 
springing,  up  round  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  all  sorts  of  produce.  Taking  one  article,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  where  stones  of  Grapes  were  produced  at 
the  time  named  tons  are  now  produced.  And  in  this  connection  it 
is  interesting  to  recollect,  as  I  do,  when  some  growers  for  Covent 
Garden  then  sent  their  early  Black  Hamburghs  to  market  in 
basketfuls  on  a  man’s  head  for  fear  of  rubbing  off  the  bloom. 
Grapes  are  now  whirled  into  Covent  Garden,  even  from  sterile 
Scotland,  by  the  ton.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  producing  them  by  the 
ton  that  a  living  can  be  made  by  them.  To  show  the  great  diffe¬ 
rence  in  price  and  method  of  producing  them,  it  is  within  my 
knowledge  that  an  amateur  in  Scotland  some  twenty-five  years 
since  ripened  a  house  of  Hamburghs  and  Chasselas  Musquii  in 
No.  449.— Von.  NYIII.j  Tmr.n  Skp.iks. 


February  and  sold  the  whole  of  them  to  a  fruiterer  for  25s.  per  lb., 
and  most  of  them  went  to  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French  at 
50s.  per  lb.  Now  Grapes  in  February  do  well  if  they  realise  from 
2s.  6d.  to  os.,  thus  bringing  them  more  or  less  within  the  reach  of 
all  well-to-do  families.  These  remarks  may  not  be  of  much 
interest  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  like  myself  old  horticul¬ 
tural  hands,  but  they  may  be  of  interest  to  your  younger  readers. 

There  is  one  dark  phase  of  gardening  that  forces  itself  into 
notice,  a  most  difficult  one  to  deal  with,  and  it  relates  to  the 
gardener  in  the  shape  of  a  hired  servant.  I  do  not  recollect  a 
time,  and  many  experienced  men  say  the  same,  when  a  good  man 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  securing  a  good  situation.  The  market  is 
crowded,  and  many  are  willing  to  accept  terms  less  than  able  men 
expect  and  ask  for,  and  the  latter  ore  elbowed  to  one  side.  Of  all 
the  false  economies  practised  by  owners  of  gardens  few  are  more 
delusive,  or  tell  so  powerfully  against  their  interests,  as  that  of 
taking  an  inferior  man  at  low  wages.  What  is  £10  or  £20  a  year 
spent  on  the  labours  of  an  efficient  man,  compared  to  the  waste  and 
unproductiveness  of  inferior  men,  and  all  the  heartburnings  they 
entail  ?  If  ever  anything  deserves  to  be  branded  as  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish  it  is  this,  and  it  is  a  marvel  that  more  wagepayers 
have  not  found  it  out  by  sad  experience,  as  some  have  done.  Many 
nostrums  have  been  prescribed  to  cure  this  evil,  and  all  that  can 
be  said  of  them  is  that  they  are  quack  remedies,  and  the  evil  will 
remain  until  employers  become  enlightened  enough  on  the  subject 
to  take  proper  steps  to  find  the  best  men,  and  pay  them  accordingly. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  correspondence  regarding  the  social  position  of  gardeners 
is  likely  to  be  a  fruitless  one.  Our  social  position  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  that  of  servants,  and  if  we  do  not  degrade  that  posi¬ 
tion  it  will  never  degrade  us,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  gar¬ 
deners  of  intelligence  and  character  seldom  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  bearing  towards  them  of  those  who  are  considered 
above  them  in  the  social  scale.  Gardeners  themselves  have  had 
more  to  do  than  anything  or  anybody  else  with  the  disrespect  that 
is  in  some  cases  deservedly  meted  out  to  them.  If  they  respect 
and  honour  themselves,  others  that  know  this  of  them  will  do  so 
too.  Those  who  complain  of  being  denied  votes  for  various  purposes 
may  be  right,  but  there  is  a  practical  side  to  the  question,  and  it  is 
that  the  franchise  does  not  and  will  not  always  either  improve  the 
gardener’s  social  position  or  increase  his  comfort,  and  public 
questions  perhaps  lose  very  little  by  our  quiescence  in  this  matter. 

If  the  industry  of  gardening  has  expanded  so  much,  and  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  probably  in  no  civilised  country  has  it  so  little 
to  thank  Government  for.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  an  industry 
of  national  importance,  one  which  is  bound  up,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  with  the  prosperous  and  healthy  existence  of  a  com¬ 
munity.  It  says  much  for  gardening,  that  it  has  trimmed  its  sails 
and  shaped  its  methods  so  as  to  enable  it  to  hold  its  own  in  the 
teeth  of  a  vigorous  foreign  competition.  Probably  it  might  have 
done  even  better  if  our  Government  had,  like  other  governments, 
done  something  to  foster  the  art  and  science  of  cultivation.  If  it 
had  even  subsidised  such  bodies  as  have  done  their  best  for  it,  such 
would  have  been  better  than  nothing.  Perhaps  on  this  score  we 
should  not  complain,  for  agriculture  has  been  tieated  much  in  the 
same  way,  and  if  something  had  been  done  to  enlighten  Hodge  as 
to  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and  so  enabling  him  to 
adapt  his  practice  to  changing  circumstances,  he  might  not  have 
been  in  the  plight  he  is  in  now.  Here,  too,  landowners  have  been 
very  shortsighted.  If  their  heirs  had  been  trained  to  the  technical 
management  of  estates,  or  if  men  were  chosen  ftr  agents  with  such 
training  instead  of,  as  so  many  of  them  are,  fresh  from  the  lawyer’s 
writing  desk,  there  might  have  been  less  agricultural  depression  to¬ 
day.  Take  all  the  men  in  charge  of  estates  and  their  farmers  from 
any  given  county  in  Great  Britain,  and  ask  them  w'hat  chemical 
action  caustic  lime  has  in  soils,  and  the  answer  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  would  be  a  blank  stare.  It  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the 

No.  2105.— Yon.  LXXX.,  Old  Seuies. 
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letting  of  land  that  a  farmer  may  rent  a  field  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  at  from  40s.  to  80s.  an  acre — I  am  speaking  of  Scotland  ; 
but  if  a  nurseryman  or  market  gardener  wants  the  adjoining  field 
of  the  very  same  quality  he  will  not  get  it  under  £8  to  £10  an  acre, 
and  if  he  does  not  keep  it  in  the  highest  state  of  fertility  he  would 
starve  on  it  ;  yet  the  landlord  handicaps  the  gardener  with  a  rent 
that  would  land  the  farmer  in  the  workhouse  in  a  very  short  time. 

Great  progress  has,  no  doubt,  been  achieved  in  horticultural 
practice,  speaking  generally.  The  fashion  and  exigency  of  the 
times  have  thrown  aside  some  things,  and  good  old  triumphs  in 
connection  with  them,  but  the  methods  of  culture  are  more  rapid, 
and  the  duties  of  the  gardener  more  varied.  The  quantities  of 
cut  flowers  and  decorative  plants  demanded  now  are  tenfold  what 
they  once  were,  and  the  species  and  varieties  of  plants  that  supply 
this  want  have  been  greatly  improved  and  multiplied.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  Chrysanthemums  and  the  Roses.  Their  name  is 
legion  ;  their  colour  and  symmetry  such  as  were  never  dreamed  of 
when  some  of  us  were  boys.  But  even  in  these  two  popular 
flowers  there  is  plenty  to  conquer  yet  one  way  and  another.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  breeders  will  make  it  their  aim  and  effort  to  give 
us,  or  the  next  generation,  “  mums  ”  of  a  dwarf  habit  that  will  not 
require  a  backload  of  fishing  rods  to  stake  them.  There  is  no  lack 
of  literature  about  the  “  mums.”  A  correspondent  remarked  the 
other  day  that  the  papers  smelt  of  mums,  but  the  aim  and  object 
I  name  in  connection  with  them  has  not  been  mentioned  to  my 
knowledge.  We  have  perfection,  I  might  say,  of  shape,  and  nearly 
every  shade  of  colour  in  the  Rose  ;  but  — Oh  !  that  growers  of 
these  fine  sorts  would  discard  all  abominable  stocks  and  strike  them 
by  cuttings.  Nearly  twenty  years  since  I  planted  some  H.P.’s  on 
their  own  roots,  and  they  are  now  fine  strong  healthy  bushes,  while 
generations  of  the  same  sorts  on  Briar  and  Manettis  have  passed 
away  in  succession.  Speaking  of  striking  Roses,  I  noted  the  other 
day  a  writer  of  acknowledged  practical  ability  recommended  the 
striking  of  Apples  from  cuttings.  When  will  the  Bunyards  and 
Rivers  take  to  that  way  of  it?  I  was  interested  in  this  new(?) 
idea,  because  I  struck  Apples  from  cuttings  more  than  half  a 
century  since,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school  and  spent  my  holidays  in 
my  “little  garden.”  But  I  took  larger  cuttings  than  the  writer  in 
question  recommends.  I  took  off  big  branching  pieces  of  an  Apple 
tree  with  a  “heel”  and  stuck  them  in,  and  they  grew.  But  trees 
raised  in  this  way  are  slow  of  growth.  Not  so  Hoses  ;  when  once 
established  they  throw  up  shoots  like  Osiers.  —  D.  Thomson, 
Drumlanrig  Gardens. 


PEACHES— EXTENSION  AND  RESTRICTION. 

A  fE\v  years  ago  the  columns  of  this  Journal  and  the  Horticul¬ 
tural  Press  were  crowded  with  discussions  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
Peach  Culture — “  Extension  veisus  Restriction.”  That  discussion, 
carried  on  as  it  was  in  most  instances  with  ability,  courtesy,  and 
good  feeling,  coupled  with  the  fact  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  gain¬ 
said,  that  the  present  race  of  gardeners  are  more  determined  to 
search  out  for  themselves  the  best  and  most  efficient  method  of 
cultivating  both  plants  and  flowers  than  their  predecessors  were, 
will  account  for  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the  old  way  of 
cutting  back  the  growth  of  Peach  trees,  whether  ripe  or  unripe,  to 
the  regulation  distance  according  to  rule  of  thumb.  An  allusion  to 
the  subject  may  effect  the  useful  purpose  of  convincing  some  of 
the  few  gardeners  who  still  practise  this  wasteful  and  almost 
obsolete  system. 

One  example  or  object  lesson  is  worth  more  to  the  inquirer  after 
useful  knowledge  than  a  whole  volume  of  theory.  I  happen  to  have 
such  an  example  before  me  in  a  house  of  Peaches  planted  here  in 
the  spring  of  1887.  The  trees  when  planted  were  two  years  old. 
They  made  good  progress  the  first  year  ;  some  of  the  growths 
would  measure  from  2  to  21  feet  long  and  of  fair  strength,  which 
ripened  well,  1887  being  a  specially  favourable  year  for  this 
purpose.  Some  of  the  trees  had  on  as  many  as  two  dozen  fruits 
last  summer.  The  trees  were  not  pruned  this  spring  without  it 
was  to  remove  a  misplaced  or  useless  shoot.  They  broke  evenly 
and  strong,  and  the  shoots  were  disbudded  to  the  number  considered 
necessary  to  furnish  the  tree  for  the  ensuing  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  autumn  two  of  the  trees  had  covered  an  area  of  18  by  9  feet ; 


some  of  the  shoots  measured  7  feet  and  were  as  thick  as  one’s  little 
finger.  The  trees  which  had  grown  the  strongest  were  lifted  and 
replanted  as  soon  as  growth  was  completed. 

The  house  is  intended  for  early  forcing,  so  this  year  with  the 
object  of  familiarising  the  trees  with  the  work  expected  of  them  in 
future  I  started  them  on  the  1st  January.  They  are  now  in  bloom 
and  promise  to  give  me  a  good  crop,  and  the  strong  shoots  (not 
shortened)  are  breaking  as  freely,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  weaker 
growths.  Had  I  adopted  the  old  method  of  cutting  back  the  strong 
growth  the  result  would  have  been  that  from  each  shoot  I  should 
have  had  two  or  three  growths  probably  stronger  than  the  original, 
with  most  likely  in  addition  an  indication  of  gumming  setting  in  ; 
whereas  now  I  shall  have  six  or  seven  moderately  fruitful  growths 
from  each  shoot  and  the  roof  of  the  house  filled  from  floor  to  apex 
with  fruitful,  healthy,  and  beautiful  trees  in  certainly  one-fourth 
the  time  the  old  system  took  to  fill  the  same  place  with  often 
deformed  and  stunted  specimens. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  when  I  saw  how  strong  the  growths 
were,  I  applied  brisk  fire  heat  with  plenty  of  air  for  a  period  of  five 
weeks,  which  caused  the  wood  to  be  thoroughly  ripened,  hence  their 
breaking  so  freely  so  early.  I  mention  this  in  case  the  inexpe¬ 
rienced  should  suppose  that  soft  and  immature  growth  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on  to  do  the  same.  I  am  only  treating  of  Peach  trees 
grown  under  glass  where  it  is  easy  to  ripen  the  wood  satisfactorily 
in  most  seasons. 

This  note  is  headed  “Extension  and  Restriction.”  I  hope  I 
have  made  myself  clear  to  your  readers  in  my  advocacy  of  the 
principle  of  extension  whether  they  agree  with  me  or  not.  I 
would  now  say  a  word  on  restriction,  but  certainly  not  as  applying 
to  the  growth  of  branches  and  foliage,  but  to  the  restriction  of  the 
growth  of  roots,  and  should  be  wasting  valuable  space  if  I  were  to 
occupy  it  in  trying  to  demonstrate  that  which  every  gardener  knows 
full  well — namely,  the  importance  of  good  roots  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  a  tree.  My  object  is  more  particularly  to  direct 
attention  to  the  mischief  resulting  from  planting  young  trees  in 
large  borders  of  rich  soil,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  long  fibre¬ 
less  roots,  which  soon  become  warty,  knotty,  and  almost  useless, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  produce  long-jointed  (buds  far  apart)  pithy 
soft  growths. 

The  method  of  root  culture  I  advocate  is  to  plant  young  trees 
in  restricted  borders  in  soil  which  is  not  too  rich,  and  not  giving 
a  too  copious  supply  of  water  until  they  are  in  a  condition  to  bear 
a  crop  of  fruit,  which  they  will  be  after  the  second  year.  By  this 
time  the  border  will  be  filled  with  fibry  feeding  roots,  which,  if 
liberally  watered  with  liquid  manure,  and  slightly  mulched  with 
short  litter  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation,  the  trees  will  bear  a 
good  crop  of  fine  fruit.  The  trees  should  be  occasionally  lifted 
and  replanted,  and  the  border  added  to  every  second  or  third  year 
(taking  care  to  press  the  soil  as  firm  as  possible).  Where  this  plan 
is  carried  out,  the  trees  kept  clean,  and  the  shoots  properly  thinned 
out  in  summer,  success  in  Peach  culture  under  glass  is  easily 
accomplished. — Oaven  Thomas,  Chatsworth  Gardens. 


ON  PACKING  AND  TRANSMITTING  PLANTS. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  institute  a  more  generally  efficient  system 
than  that  at  present  prevailing  of  distributing  plants  ?  If  a  few 
dozens  of  any  kind  of  plants  are  ordered  they  are  almost  invariably 
received  in  the  same  condition,  each  wrapped  up  by  itself,  and  with 
material  packed  among  the  pots,  so  that  a  large  and  heavy  hamper 
or  box  is  filled  and  dispatched  by  goods  train  in  order  to  save 
expense  of  carriage.  If  the  packing  of  the  plants  has  been  intelli¬ 
gently  managed  the  goods  are  received  in  good  condition  ;  if  badly 
packed  there  is  sure  to  have  been  a  great  smashing  of  pots  on  the 
road  ;  but  the  main  fault  is  that  besides  being  unnecessary,  packing 
thus  is  expensive,  and  delays  the  arrival  of  plants.  Market  growers 
have  a  very  simple  method  of  carrying  plants,  and  that  not  only  for 
journeys  of  a  few  miles,  but  over  long  railway  systems,  and  with 
the  very  best  results.  They  have  strong  wooden  box  trays,  with 
sides  some  8  inches  in  depth,  and  with  a  dividing  board  across  the 
middle.  These  appear  to  be  made  to  hold  two  dozen  plants  in  6-inch 
pots,  and  they  are  packed  simply  with  a  little  straw  between  the 
pots  to  keep  these  from  shifting.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  plants  are  so  light  as  to  be  cheaply  sent  per 
passenger  trains,  no  time  is  lost  in  transit,  and  even  somewhat 
tender  plants  are  safely  sent  if  care  is  taken  to  protect  each  of  these 
singly  with  sheets  of  paper  wrapped  round  them.  Where  plants 
have  to  travel  on  other  than  trunk  systems  and  by  slow  trains  deep¬ 
sided  boxes  might  be  better  than  the  comparatively  shallow  ones 
used  by  market  growers.  I  have  sent  a  good  number  of  boxes 
during  the  past  year  in  boxes  deep  enough  in  the  sides  to  protect 
the  tops  of  the  plants.  For  plants  lifted  with  good  roots  out  of 
borders  I  know  no  better  system  of  forwarding  than  simply  placing 
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them  closely  together  in  flat  boxes.  If  the  roots  are  small  or  merely 
a  tuft  then  they  are  best  tied  tightly  together,  and  any  packing 
placed  round  after  the  complement  has  been  made  up. 

Some  trade  growers  are  adepts  at  packing  small  plants.  I  do 
not  refer  to  a  few  cuttings  in  a  tin  box,  but  several  hundreds  of  a 
variety  with  good  bushy  roots.  I  have  had  such  come  several 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  every  plant  in  the  tightly  packed  box  was 
in  as  good  condition  as  if  they  had  been  taken  from  our  own  houses  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  cheap  plants  the  whole  consignment  carriage  and 
all  not  costing  so  much  as  the  carriage  would  have  done  under 
ordinary  packing  from  establishments  not  a  tenth  of  the  distance 
away. 

As  a  rule  I  cannot  say  I  prefer  small  rooted  cuttings,  though  in 
some  cases  they  do  very  well.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  growers 
for  sale  might  do  much  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transit  in  plants  were 
they  more  careful  in  selecting  small  pots.  I  do  not  so  much  object 
to  a  bigger  pot  if  there  are  plenty  of  roots  in  the  soil  and  the 
plant  itself  bears  any  relation  as  to  size  to  the  pot  employed  ;  but 
it  certainly  is  cause  for  fair  objection  when  large  pots  come  to  hand 
the  greatest  part  of  the  goods.  It  is  most  unfair  to  send  masses  of 
soil  with  no  roots  running  through  it.  In  fact,  I  have  received 
goods  which  have  to  all  appearance  been  potted  on  purpose  to  make 
the  plants  look  better  ;  but  when  such  come  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  are  inquisitive  about  what  is  contained  in  the  pots  it 
looks  bad  for  the  future. 

Individually,  we  cannot  do  much  in  these  matters  apart  from 
desiring  small  pots  being  selected,  and  where  possible  doing  with¬ 
out  pots  altogether  ;  but  especially  in  the  case  of  the  hardier 
plants,  if  growers  could  get  something  in  the  way  of  these  “godets 
de  plomb,”  which  Frenchmen  layer  their  Carnations  in,  we  should 
get  a  great  step  in  advance.— B. 


MISTLETOE. 

Ax  article  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Mistletoe  in  your  Journal 
of  3rd  inst.  came  under  my  notice  recently.  An  allusion  is 
made  in  it  to  my  successful  cultivation  in  former  years,  with  a  call 
for  information  as  to  the  process  I  adopted.  I  shall  at  once  answer 
the  question  and  communicate  the  rules  and  particulars  of  my  process. 
1,  To  look  out  in  the  autumn  for  a  place  where  the  Mistletoe  is 
growing  naturally,  in  order  to  get  seeds  that  are  thoroughly  fer¬ 
tilised.  2,  To  select  good  shaped  white  berries,  to  be  found  on  the 
ground  under  the  wild  Mistletoes,  in  order  to  have  them  of  perfect 
maturity.  3,  To  preserve  them  during  the  winter  in  a  cool  place, 
covered  with  a  little  soil,  not  too  dry.  4,  To  select  some  young 
healthy  and  vigorous  Hawthorn  plants  (Cratfegus  oxyacantha), 
with  stems  as  thick  as  a  little  finger,  well  established,  and  planted  in  a 
sheltered  situation.  5,  To  look  out  for  fine  growing  weather,  when 
the  sap  commences  rising  in  spring.  6,  To  fix  each  seed  with  its 
own  natural  glue  on  the  clean  bark  of  the  main  stem,  exactly  under 
a  lateral  branch,  in  order  that  the  rain  may  not  wash  it  down,  and 
that  the  birds  may  not  easily  find  it  out. 

If  the  weather  remains  mild  and  moist  you  will  soon  see  the 
seed  swelling,  the  radicle  come  out  horizontally,  about  a  quarter  of 


in  the  sixth  or  the  seventh  year.  If  the  plant  is  vigorous,  and 
all  circumstances  favourable,  the  twin  leaves  sometimes  produce 
three  instead  of  two  twigs. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  Mistletoe  is  a  dioecious  plant, 
and  that  each  individual  is  either  a  male  or  a  female  plant,  like  the 
Aucuba,  and  the  Yew.  We  have  also  remarked  that  several  seeds 
contain  two  embryos  and  produce  two  plants,  which,  when  grown 
up,  have  always  proved  to  be,  one  male,  and  the  other  female.  I 
may  add  that  I  have  not  been  lucky  with  the  seeds  obtained  on 
such  double-sexed  twin  plants. 

To  form  little  standard  Mistletoe  trees,  our  plants,  after  three 
years’  sowing,  are  transplanted,  and  this  must  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care,  for  they  often  die  when  the  roots  have  been  cut  too 


an  inch  long,  as  in  fig.  1.  A  few  days  afterwards  you  will  see 
this  radicle  bend  or  bow  itself  in  half  a  circle,  and  touch  with  its 
point  the  bark  of  the  Hawthorn,  as  in  fig.  2.  In  this  state  it 
remains  generally  the  whole  summer,  during  which  it  pierces  the 
outer  bark,  and  endeavours  to  be  fixed,  and  to  identify  itself  with 
the  inner  bark  to  find  out  the  sap  for  its  nurture. 

The  following  spring  at  the  growing  season  the  radicle  stretches 
itself  out  again  in  a  horizontal  direction,  but  this  time  in  the 
opposite  way,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  seed  stands  outwards 
on  the  basis  of  the  radicle,  as  in  fig.  3.  If  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry,  the  young  seedling  remains  generally  in  this  state  another 
summer  and  winter,  and  if  no  accident  arrives,  the  cotyledons  come 
out  the  following  spring  and  present  themselves  as  in  fig.  4. 

At  this  period  the  young  Mistletoe  may  be  considered  as  saved, 
and  it  stands  again  a  whole  year  before  it  produces  its  two  first 
leaves,  which  the  next  year  will  produce  two  little  twigs  with  two 
leaves  each.  A  year  afterwards  the  same  process  continues,  the 
two  little  twigs  produce  four  others  with  eight  leaves,  and  so  on, 
doubling  every  year  the  number  of  its  leaves,  and  producing  flowers 


FIG.  13—  A  STANDARD  MISTLETOE. 

HEIGHT  OF  STEM,  3|  FEET  ;  DIAMETER  OF  HEAD,  FEET. 

much,  or  -when  it  is  done  out  of  season.  The  best  time  is  in  the 
spring,  a  week  or  two  before  the  Hawthorn  is  starting.  At  the 
sameliime  the  leader  of  the  stock  is  cut  and  shortened  to  form  a 
round  head  and  to  give  more  air  and  light  to  the  Mistletoe,  and  in 
the  following  years  we  continue  to  cut  in  the  twigs  of  the  stock 
and  to  let  only  a  few  sprays  remain  for  drawing  the  sap.  Treated 
in  this  manner  the  Mistletoe  forms  a  very  fine  round  evergreen 
head.  We  have  a  plant  twenty-five  years  old  with  all  _its  leaves 
from  the  first  year.  It  stood  our  severe  winters  of  1870-71  and 
1880  without  being  sheltered  and  without  having  suffered. 

We  have  also  tried  at  the  time  to  graft  the  Mistletoe  by  means 
of  small  twigs  on  the  Hawthorn  and  other  stocks  cultivated  in  pots 
and  under  a  convenient  temperature.  We  have  tried  to  grow  it 
from  cuttings,  but  all  was  in  vain  ;  in  a  few  days  the  leaves  fell  off, 
and  the  whole  disarticulated  itself  and  fell  to  pieces.  When  sowing 
the  Mistletoe  I  should  not  recommend  to  insert  the  seed  in  slight 
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incisions,  because,  as  ire  have  seen,  the  seed,  in  germinating,  removes 
from  its  initial  place,  and  the  plant  might  be  thwarted  in  its 
horizontal  motions. 

I  have  yet  to  remark  that  although  I  followed  the  above-named 
rules  of  cultivation,  the  results  of  my  trials  were  not  always  satis¬ 
factory,  and  that  out  of  the  five  experiments  made  in  different 
years,  only  the  first  was  quite  successful  (I  had  thirty  plants  out  of 
thirty-six).  The  second  and  third  produced  only  a  few  plants,  and 
the  two  last  were  total  failures.  One  of  the  failures  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  seeds.  In  all  the  other  experi¬ 
ments  the  seeds  came  up  and  showed  their  radicle  at  the  proper 
time  ;  but  I  observed  that  in  mild  moist  weather  my  young  plants 
were  green  and  fleshy,  and  that  in  hot  and  dry  days  they  became 
grey  and  wrinkled,  and  I  had  every  reason  to  conclude  that  success 
in  sowing  Mistletoe  depends  entirely  on  the  wet  or  dry  season. — • 
Charles  Van  Geert,  Antwerp. 

[We  are  obliged  by  this  interesting  communication,  founded  as 
it  is  on  successful  practice,  and  indicating  as  it  does  causes  of 
failure  in  establishing  Mistletoe  on  trees.  The  specimen  (fig.  12) 
represents  one  of  Mr.  Yan  Geert’s  Mistletoe  trees,  drawn  to  a  scale 
of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  but  Hawthorn  twigs  should  have  been  more 
prominent  for  “  drawing  the  sap.”] 


OLD  HOUSES  AND  MODERN  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  few  remarks  on  this  subject  have  been  suggested  to  my  mind 
by  a  recent  visit  to  an  old-established  garden,  where  the  glass 
structures  were  doubtless  thought  good  when  first  erected,  which, 
however,  judging  by  their  antiquated  appearance,  must  have  been 
many  years  ago,  when  glass  was  expensive,  wood  plentiful,  and  the 
idea  seemed  to  be  prevalent  that  only  large  plants  were  required. 
The  houses  in  question,  if  properly  managed,  could  without  doubt 
be  made  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  establishments  when  first  built, 
but  since  that  time  great  changes  have  come  over  the  horticultural 
world,  and  the  demand  for  plants  and  cut  flowers  suitable  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  mansion  has  enormously  increased.  With 
only  the  same  means  at  command  it  is  easy  for  a  practical  man  to 
see  the  great  amount  of  energy  and  the  continuous  struggle  required 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener  in  charge  to  keep  up  anything  like  the 
display  expected.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  so  well  under¬ 
stood  by  employers  as  it  should  be.  Even  those  who  are  inclined 
to  view  the  matter  in  a  reasonable  light  often  fail  to  take  a  true 
grasp  of  the  situation.  This  arises  from  various  causes  ;  sometimes 
the  gardener  is  at  fault  in  not  explaining  the  matter  in  a  simple  and 
forcible  manner,  and  in  pointing  out  how  many  little  difficulties 
might  be  overcome  with  a  trifling  outlay.  On  the  other  hand,  cases 
may  easily  be  found  where  the  owners  do  not  understand  the 
intricate  and  elaborate  manner  in  which  the  gardening  of  the  present 
day  has  to  be  conducted  to  admit  of  multitudinous  duties  receiving 
their  due  share  of  attention,  and  therefore  cannot  fully  appreciate 
the  watchful  energy  and  inventive  skill  that  are  constantly  required 
to  combat  the  difficulties  of  daily  labour.  In  some  instances 
employers  notice  with  admiration  the  extensive  and  beautiful 
decorations  carried  out  in  the  mansions  of  their  acquaintances,  and 
contrast  their  own  most  unfavourably  to  them,  little  thinking  that 
perhaps  double  or  treble  the  expense  and  labour  has  been  incurred. 
Perhaps  they  compare  their  own  decorations  with  those  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour,  who,  they  argue,  has  about  the  same  amount  of  glass  as  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  doing  so  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  houses  are  of 
more  modern  construction,  built  expressly  for  the  purpose  they  are 
used  for,  or  added  to  as  the  requirements  of  the  place  rendered 
more  accommodation  necessary. 

In  the  case  of  fruit  houses  old  structures  are  often  quite  as 
good,  and  in  some  respects  to  be  preferred  to  new  ones  ;  but  where 
plants  and  cut  flowers  are  required  in  quantity  during  the  winter 
months  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  light  and  well-heated 
structures.  The  large  lumbering  houses  with  heavy  rafters,  nume¬ 
rous  sashbars  which  shut  out  the  light  and  weaken  the  force  of  the 
little  sunshine  we  get  during  the  winter  months,  the  flat  roofs  which 
are  so  prolific  a  source  of  drip,  may  in  some  cases  be  worth  preserv¬ 
ing  as  relics  of  the  past,  or  to  illustrate  the  rapid  strides  made  in 
the  construction  of  glass  houses  since  they  first  came  into  use  ;  but 
the  sooner  the  greater  number  of  them,  especially  those  used  for 
growing  winter-flowering  plants,  are  swept  away  the  better  for  all 
persons  concerned.  These  remarks  are  written  in  no  complaining 
spirit,  but  simply  to  show  the  real  difficulties  against  which  many 
able  gardeners  of  the  present  day  are  struggling,  and  whose  efforts 
are  perhaps  not  appreciated,  in  consequence  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labour  having  never  been  clearly  pointed  out  to 
their  employers.  Although  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine 
that  difficulties  were  made  only  to  be  overcome,  yet  I  am  also  con¬ 
vinced  that  no  useful  purpose  will  be  served  by  ignoring  their 
existence  ;  but  having  first  clearly  ascertained  where  the  difficulties 
exist,  set  manfully  to  work  to  do  our  best  under  the  circumstances. 


In  dealing  with  such  heavy  and  unsuitable  structures  as  those 
already  described  more  than  ordinary  care  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  houses  for  their  winter  occupants,  and  in 
arranging  the  plants  in  the  most  suitable  positions.  Every  particle 
of  woodwork  and  glass  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  the 
dark  days  of  winter  come  upon  us,  so  that  we  may  at  least  rest 
contented  that  no  accumulated  coverings  of  dust  and  dirt  are  left  to 
shut  out  the  much-needed  light.  The  next  step  should  be  to  fix 
shelves  from  12  inches  to  18  from  the  glass  over  the  sides  of  the 
walks  or  in  other  convenient  positions.  Objection  is  sometimes 
taken  to  such  shelves  as  being  unsightly,  but  I  contend  that  when 
dealing  with  unsuitable  structures  appearance  must  to  a  great  extent 
be  sacrificed  to  utility.  Shelves  fixed  close  to  the  glass  are  often 
the  only  positions  where  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  producing 
well-grown  and  freely  flowered  plants  during  the  winter  months,  and 
to  succeed  in  supplying  creditable  plants  should  more  than  compensate 
for  the  unsightliness  of  the  means  taken  to  provide  them.  In  old 
greeuhouses,  where  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  have  to  be  grown, 
what  should  we  do  without  these  adjuncts  ?  or  in  stoves  how  much 
better  such  plants  as  Pandanuses,  Crotons,  Gesneras,  Aralias, 
and  Calanthes  thrive  upon  shelves  close  to  the  glass.  When  houses 
are  filled  with  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  choosing  the  lightest  positions  around  the  sides 
for  quick-growing  kinds,  which  would  soon  become  weak  and 
drawn  if  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  house  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  glass.  I  strongly  advocate  the  practice  of  keeping  each  class 
of  plant  together  as  much  as  possible  ;  their  wants  can  then  be 
attended  to  much  more  easily  than  when  managed  in  the  mixed 
way  we  so  often  see  them.  The  darkest  positions,  and  those 
farthest  from  the  glass,  should  be  reserved  for  slow-growing  plants 
that  are  not  likely  to  suffer  much,  as  their  growth  is  almost  at  a 
standstill  during  the  winter  months.  I  refer  to  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Boronias,  Acacias,  and  Rh®dodendrons.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
many  little  contrivances  that  help  to  make  all  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure  when  combating  the  difficulties  of  plant¬ 
growing  under  the  conditions  above  named. — Nil  Desperandum. 


THE  PEST3  OF  THE  PAST  ROSE  SEASON. 

The  Rose  season  of  18S8  was  such  an  unusual  one,  that  a  review  of 
the  prevalence  or  absence  of  the  usual  pests  may  be  interesting  as 
showing  us  something  of  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  our  enemies.  I  had,  as 
usual,  no  aphides  worth  mentioning.  I  do  not  think  I  once  took  out  my 
aphis  brush,  which  is  the  only  weapon  I  use.  Provided  the  situation 
be  fairly  open,  a  prevalence  of  aphides  generally  means,  I  fancy,  want 
of  nourishment  or  neglect  of  some  sort.  But  no  piecautions  will  prevent 
an  occasional  swarm  of  the  perfect  winged  insects  about  August.  It  is  a 
matter  of  chance  or  wind  where  these  may  fall  :  but  there  were  pro¬ 
bably  no  such  swarms  last  year. 


Caterpillars  and  grubs  of  various  sorts  were  complained  of  by  some 
growers  as  unusually  plentiful.  They  were  a  full  average  with  me,  but 
not  more,  I  think.  The  backward  spring  was  all  in  their  favour.  It  is 
the  forward  genial  early  season,  when  there  are  shoots  4  or  5  inches  long 
on  the  plants  at  pruning  time,  that  is  likely  to  be  free  from  these  pests. 
The  parent  insects  are  stimulated  by  the  warmth,  and  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  young  shoots,  which  are  all  cut  clean  away  at  pruning  time.  Ire- 
member  one  such  year,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  when  pruning  Roses 
was  like  cutting  down  a  hedge  in  summer,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground 
under  the  plants  was  quite  moist  from  the  bleeding  sap.  We  had  very 
few  caterpillars  that  year.  Most  people  delay  pruning  Teas  now  until 
well  into  April,  and  find  probably,  as  I  do,  considerably  fewer  grubs  on 
the  Teas  than  on  the  H.P.’s,  which  are  pruned  earlier. 


I  remember,  by-the-by,  what  taught  me  to  prune  my  Teas  later  and 
harder  than  I  had  hitherto  done.  At  a  late  show,  in  a  hot  season,  a 
first-class  amateur  exhibitor,  who  is  not,  however,  especially  celebrated 
for  his  Teas,  appeared  with  a  splendid  box  of  twelve,  and  beat  us  all 
with  the  greatest  ease.  On  asking  him  how  he  managed  to  have  such 
good  Teas  so  late  in  the  season,  when  almost  all  our  first  blooms  were  over, 
he  said,  “  Oh  I  some  sheep  got  in  in  April,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to 
grow  after  pruning,  and  ate  them  all  down  to  the  ground.”  “  Did  they 
really?”  said  I,  “  what  a  misfortune  1”  But  at  the  same  time  I  deceit¬ 
fully  made  a  mental  note  that  I  would  cut  mine  down  to  the  ground 
next  April,  and  have  done  so  ever  since.  In  a  good  situation,  and  a 
sunny  season,  Teas  are  not  likely  to  be  too  late  for  the  shows  ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  in  this  latitude  for  them  to  be  too  early. 


The  worst  grub  of  all,  to  my  mind,  is  the  one  that  bores  straight  down 
the  pith  of  the  stem  before  the  bud  is  formed.  It  is  possible,  with  care 
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and  watchfulness,  to  destroy  any  other  member  of  the  large  and  ob¬ 
noxious  family  of  insect  pests  before  he  has  done  serious  harm  ;  but  the 
■shoot  has  been  utterly  spoiled  in  every  case  before  1  have  found  any 
trace  of  this  wretched  creature.  The  victim,  generally  the  strongest  and 
fattest  shoot  to  be  found,  seems  to  come  to  a  standstill,  but  otherwise 
appears  in  good  health.  A  careful  examination,  however,  discloses  a 
small  black  speck  in  the  very  point.  By  that  time  the  shoot  is  perfectly 
hollow  for  an  inch  or  two  down,  and  may  as  well  be  clean  cut  away. 
But  do  not  neglect  to  destroy  the  perfidious  white  grub  which  you  will 
find  inside. 


By  doing  this  you  will  at  least  prevent  to  a  certainty  that  special 
grub  from  coming  to  perfection  and  increasing  his  kind,  but  I  am  afraid 
there  is  no  chance  of  our  exterminating  any  of  these  pests.  I  was  look¬ 
ing  at  a  hedge  of  wild  Roses  at  the  beginning  of  June,  and  they  were 
simply  covered  with  Rose  pests  of  every  description.  Then  there  are  all 
our  Briar  stocks.  He  is  certainly  a  thorough  rosarian  who  exterminates 
the  caterpillars  carefully  on  them.  Then  there  are  pillar  and  climbing 
Roses.  Does  anyone  go  carefully  over  them  from  top  to  bottom  two  or 
three  times  a  week  during  the  spring  1  No  ;  considering  the  amount  of 
wild  Roses  in  the  hedges  near  me,  I  must  be  content  to  keep  the  Roses 
in  my  beds  free  from  pests  ;  and  it  is  a  comfort  that  after  a  certain  time, 
?)cfore  the  actual  Rose  season  commences,  the  caterpillar  war  is  over, 


and  his  description  of  it  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 
He  there  stated  that  Mr.  J.  Wright’s  book  on  Mushroom  culture 
prompted  and  assisted  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  The  following 
references  to  the  Edinburgh  enterprise,  and  accompanying  illustra¬ 
tion,  are  taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  sixth  edition  of  “  Mushrooms 
for  the  Million,”  now  in  the  press  : — 

A  very  practical  outcome  of  the  publication  of  this  work  has  been 
the  establishment  of  a  company  in  Edinburgh  for  the  purpose  of  grow¬ 
ing  Mushrooms  on  a  large  scale  for  market.  The  work  has  been  in 
active  operation  for  some  time,  and  enormous  quantities  of  the  finest 
of  Mushrooms  have  been  sold  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
London,  and  other  places,  prices  having  been  realised  for  them  higher 
than  any  recorded  in  these  pages.  From  15  cwt.  to  a  ton  a  week  was 
gathered  from  the  beds  in  July,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  them.  At  Is.  a  pound,  a  ton  of  Mushrooms  brings  £112  ;  but 
it  is  known  that  many  have  been  sold  for  2s.,  and  some  even  more. 
The  comparative  scarcity  of  Mushrooms  in  pastures  during  1888,  in 
consequence  of  the  unusually  wet  and  cold  summer,  no  doubt  rendered 
the  sale  of  cultivated  samples  brisker,  prices  being  firmer  accordingly  ; 
but  no  matter  how  great  the  natural  supply  may  be,  Mushroom  culture 
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•and  one  of  the  two,  rosarian  or  grub,  is  victor  for  the  year. — W.  R. 

Raillem. 

[The  publication  of  interesting  notes  on  earwigs,  from  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  must  be  deferred  to  a  future  issue.] 

ROSE  GROWING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

I  HAVE  read  many  articles  in  your  valuable  Journal  on  Rose  grow¬ 
ing,  but  have  never  seen  much  about  the  propagation,  planting,  and 
budding  of  dwarf  stocks.  Many  amateurs  read  “  The  Manetti  v. 
Seedling  and  Cutting  Briar  Controversy,”  but  I  believe  few  know  how 
to  plant  such  stocks  so  as  to  be  ready  for  budding  on  the  next  summer. 
If  some  of  your  readers  who  have  had  more  experience  than  myself, 
and  who  have  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  would  enlighten  the  ignorant 
on  this  subject,  I  feel  sure  they  would  be  much  obliged.  I  am  presum¬ 
ing  that  many  amateurs,  like  myself,  do  bud  on  seedling  Briars, 
Manettis,  &c.  It  is  important  to  know  exactly  how  to  transplant  a 
seedling  Biar,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  budding  on  the  following  July.  I 
have  read  Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour’s  articles  in  the  Journal,  but  never  saw 
an  explanation  of  the  above  either  by  him  or  anyone  else.  Perhaps  he 
could  add  such  a  useful  piece  of  information  to  his  little  book  if  he 
publishes  a  revised  edition. — Henry  Y.  Machin. 


GROWING  MUSHROOMS  IN  A  RAILWAY  TUNNEL. 
During  September,  1887,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  when  visiting  Edinburgh 
was  enabled  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  Scottish  Mushroom  Company, 


on  the  lines  described,  and  good  crops  produced  mainly  between 
September  and  July,  must  continue  to  be  highly  profitable,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  home  supply  does  not  by  any  means  equal  the 
demand,  and  it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  large  importations  from 
France.  It  has  at  last  been  proved  that  the  best  British  Mushrooms  far 
surpass  the  French,  and  obtain  higher  prices  accordingly.  Why,  then, 
is  not  the  culture  extended  still  more  7  Foreigners  have  had  too  much 
of  English  money  for  produce  that  might  be  more  largely  grown  at 
home,  and  probably  will  be,  as  knowledge  is  disseminated  and  cultural 
enterprise  stimulated. 

The  engraving  (fig.  14)  is  from  a  sketch  by  an  accomplished  artist, 
who  was  specially  engaged  to  prepare  it.  He  represents  the  view  in  the 
tunnel  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  entered  from  the  city,  and  Mr. 
Molyneux,  to  whom  it  has  been  submitted,  testifies  to  the  fidelity  of  the 
representation,  as  does  Mr.  Robert  Raton,  who  is  now  the  proprietor  of 
the  undertaking,  and  will  conduct  the  business  under  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  Mushroom  Company.  As  will  be  seen,  flat  beds  are  formed 
along  the  narrow  side  of  the  line  ;  ridges  across  the  wider  space  from 
the  wall  to  the  metals. 

Mr.  Paton  adds  : — “We  have  proved  to  the  British  public  that  they 
do  not  require  to  go  so  far  as  France  to  get  good  Mushrooms.  In  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  French  Mushrooms  when  opposed  by  ours  only 
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realise  half  price,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  from  all  our  customers, 
both  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  nothing  but  praise  comes  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  Mushrooms  grown  by  us.  The  whole  length  of  the 
tunnel  is  occupied  with  Mushroom  beds,  and  about  3000  tons  of  manure 
and  soil  are  at  present  in  use  ;  the  work  is  like  perpetual  motion.  New 
soil  and  manure  go  in  daily,  and  the  old  soil  is  taken  out,  so  that  we 
have  always  beds  coming  forward,  and  thereby  are  able  to  supply  our 
customers  all  the  year  round  with  fresh  Mushrooms.  We  supply  our 
Glasgow  customers  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  with  Mushrooms 
growing  three  hours  previously,  which  can  easily  account  for  the  demand 
as  against  the  old  fusty  French  ones  two  or  three  days  old  on  arrival.” 
It  is  recorded  in  the  “  Industries  of  Scotland  ”  that  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  beds  in  the  tunnel  is  three  miles. 

Disused  tunnels  or  mines,  covered  quarries,  caves,  or  large  cellars  are 
admirably  adapted  for  growing  Mushrooms,  as  their  equable  moderate 
temperature  enables  crops  to  be  produced  at  all  times,  even  in  the 
summer,  when  the  heat  is  too  great  for  their  production  above  ground. 


STOKING  AND  FORCING. 

With  the  advancement  of  the  year  forcing  will  become 
pretty  general.  It  is  very  interesting  work,  and  especially  so 
when  we  have  suitable  structures  and  appliances  wherewith  to 
carry  it  on.  Instructions  as  to  temperature  and  ventilation  are 
repeatedly  given  in  the  Journal  for  the  benefit  of  its  readers, 
but  seldom  do  we  see  advice  given  on  firing — the  chief  means 
of  obtaining  the  requisite  temperature — a  very  important  item  in 
these  days  of  strict  economy  in  the  garden. 

Forcing  during  the  winter  months  means  firing,  and  firing  can 
be  made  a  source  of  waste  as  regards  fuel,  as  well  as  loss  and 
disappointment  in  the  houses.  Stoking  is,  no  doubt,  very  un¬ 
welcome  work  to  many  young  gardeners,  who  generally  have  it 
to  do,  but  they  must  learn  how  to  do  it,  not  only  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  gardener  under  whom  they  serve,  but  also  that 
they  may  be  able  to  direct  those  under  them  in  the  work  when 
they  are  themselves  appointed  to  responsible  positions.  It  is  not 
so  much  the  kind  of  fuel,  but  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  that 
leads  to  waste  or  otherwise.  Young  men  should  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  anxiety  they  save  the  gardener  when  they  are 
thoroughly  relied  upon  in  their  duties,  at  night  especially.  A  house 
of  Grapes,  for  instance,  is  soon  ruined  after  the  berries  are  set, 
if,  through  a  little  careless  stoking,  the  temperature  is  raised  too 
high  at  night.  I  well  remember  a  case  of  this  sort,  and  also  how 
the  head  gardener  was  “  put  out  ”  about  it. 

Some  men  are  not  content  unless  they  are  often  praised  for 
their  work.  I  would  say  to  such,  Be  well  satisfied  if  you  give  no 
cause  for  grumbling,  never  mind  the  praise ;  absence  of  fault¬ 
finding  may  be  taken  as  praise.  Habitual  grumblers  are,  I  am 
sure,  few,  and  if  it  is  the  lot  of  any  to  serve  under  such,  never 
mind,  but  satisfy  your  own  conscience  when  performing  your 
duties,  and  untimately  you  will  gain  respect,  if  not  open  praise. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  a  tidy  stokehole  and  clean 
flues  round  the  boiler.  The  condition  of  the  stokehole  I  have 
invariably  found  to  be  a  pretty  sure  test  of  the  habits  of  the 
stoker  himself.  When  the  heat  is  required  to  be  raised  in  the 
houses,  begin  with  a  small  flat  fire,  with  no  dust  at  the  back  of 
the  fire-bars,  and  no  fire  scarcely  on  the  fire-plate.  The  dust  will 
prevent  a  proper  draught  passing  through,  and  fuel  on  the  fire- 
plate  is  unnecessary.  Put  a  few  shovelfuls  on  the  fire  occasion¬ 
ally,  on  no  account  piling  on  a  lot  at  once,  which  will  prevent  the 
heat  having  full  play  upon  the  boiler.  As  soon  as  the  requisite 
temperature  is  acquired  throw  on  a  little  fuel  and  damp  ashes,  at 
the  same  time  closing  the  dampers  so  as  to  leave  a  steady  draught 
up  the  chimney.  The  stoker  must  observe  the  weather.  If  the 
sun  appears  to  be  promising  a  bright  warm  day  he  will  not  need  to 
have  the  temperature  by  artificial  means  quite  so  high,  the  heat 
from  the  sun  being  husbanded  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
temperature.  Especially  must  this  be  taken  note  of  a  little  further 
on  in  the  spring  when  the  sun  gains  power.  In  clear  frosty 
weather,  too,  the  pipes  must  not  be  overheated,  as  this  would 
result  in  weak  spindly  growth,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  the 
fires  burn  brightest  then,  and  so  overheat  the  pipes  if  not 
regulated. 

Different  kinds  of  fuel  are  used — coke  and  coal  chiefly.  When 
banking-up  the  fire  at  night  it  should  be  done  with  a  moderate¬ 
sized  clear  fire  pushed  well  back  before  banking-up,  always  leaving 
a  space  of  a  few  inches  between  the  surface  of  the  fuel  and  the  top 
of  the  boiler.  In  the  case  of  coke  or  coals  being  used  a  few  damp 
ashes  should  be  placed  on  the  front  part  of  the  fuel  and  made  firm 
with  the  back  of  the  fireshovel.  When  small  coal  slack  is  used 
great  care  must  be  taken  in  banking  up,  else  the  fire  will  burn  out 


hollow,  leaving  a  black  ridge  of  unconsumed  slack  between  the  fire 
and  the  boiler  ;  the  consequences  are— the  pipes  are  nearly  cold 
and  the  temperatures  much  too  low  the  next  morning.  To 
prevent  this  the  fire  should  be  as  stated  above — bright  at  banking- 
up  time  and  pushed  well  back  in  the  furnace — then  throw  on  the 
slack  as  usual,  which  will  be  gradually  consumed  to  the  furnace 
doors,  and  the  temperatures  not  far  off  the  mark  next  morning.  In 
attending  to  the  fire  the  following  morning,  if  there  be  a  fair  bright 
one,  pull  it  all  towards  the  furnace  doors  and  rake  the  dust  through 
the  bars  ;  then  put  the  live  coals  back,  place  on  a  little  fuel,  and 
give  all  the  draught  possible  for  a  time  ;  but  if  the  fire  is  rather  low 
simply  ease  it  up,  put  on  a  shovelful  or  two  of  fine  fuel,  open  all 
dampers,  and  allow  it  to  burn  up  for  a  while  ;  then  the  dust  and 
clinkers  can  be  removed  in  the  manner  before  stated.  If  the 
attempt  is  made  to  remove  them  the  first  time  with  such  a  fire  it 
will  probably  be  put  out  altogether. 

The  above  remarks  apply  to  the  heating  of  boilers  and  hot- water 
pipes  chiefly.  In  the  case  of  flues  a  small  steady  fire  should  be  the 
rule,  never  attempting  to  raise  the  temperature  with  a  large  one,  as 
red  spider  will  soon  appear  as  one  result  from  such  fires,  giving 
trouble  which  should  be  avoided. — G.  Garner,  Amberwood 
Gardens,  Hants. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  metropolitan  Show  of  this  Society 
has  been  fixed  for  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  November  12th  and  13th, 
at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  the  following  Judges  having  been 
appointed  : — Messrs.  Donald  &  Prickett  for  plants  ;  J.  Douglas  and  G. 
Gordon,  for  incurved  blooms  ;  E.  Molyneux  and  E.  Beckett  for  Japanese 
blooms  ;  with  Lewis  Castle  and  W.  G.  Head  for  miscellaneous  cut  bloom 
classes  ;  and  reserve  Judges  in  each  section.  The  National  Society’s- 
provincial  Show  at  Hull  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  21st  and  22nd,  those  dates  having  been  chosen  instead  of  Novem¬ 
ber  14th  and  15th  previously  announced  by  the  Hull  Society.  A  very 
liberal  schedule  of  open  classes  has  been  provided  for  the  last-mentioned 
Show,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  AMY  FURZE. 

This  is  an  especial  favourite  with  many  cultivators  I  find,  owing  to- 
its  peculiar  colour,  a  blush  rose  with  a  lilac  tinge,  but  sometimes  the 
blooms  are  pale  in  colour  and  have  a  washy  ”  appearance.  When 
well  cultivated  the  blooms  are  very  deep,  more  so  than  any  variety  that 
I  know  when  compared  with  the  width  of  each  bloom.  Some  societies 
are  doubtful  what  to  do  with  this  variety,  whether  to  recognise  it  as  a 
Japanese  or  a  reflexed  variety,  as  few  societies  have  yet  been  able  to 
make  a  class  exclusively  for  Japanese  reflexed.  My  advice  to  com¬ 
mittees  of  societies  who  want  to  see  this  variety  upon  the  exhibition 
table,  and  yet  who  are  doubtful  as  to  its  proper  class,  is  to  add  a  note  to 
the  special  class  in  which  they  consider  it  ought  to  be  shown,  whether 
Japanese  or  reflexed.  In  this  way  exhibitors  would  know  exactly  what 
to  do  without  fear  of  disqualification,  and  judges  would  be  relieved  of 
responsibility.  My  opinion  is  that  if  is  to  be  much  shown  it  must  be 
admitted  into  the  reflexed  class,  where  one  does  not  exist  for  Japanese 
reflexed,  as  it  is  generally  decidedly  too  small  to  take  a  high  position 
amongst  the  ordinary  Japanese  varieties.  Exhibitors  will  soon  be  alive 
to  this  fact,  and  will  consequently  cease  growing  the  variety  with  a 
view  to  exhibition  if  it  is  to  be  admitted  in  the  Japanese  class  only. 
Societies  which  are  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  the  “  National,”  are,  of 
course,  at  liberty  to  use  their  own  discretion  with  regard  to  any  variety. 
I  mention  this  now  as  the  schedules  will  soon  be  in  course  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  coming  season,  and  committees  must  come  to  some 
decision.  The  wording  might  be  somewhat  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Twelve  blooms  reflexed  in  eight  varieties  (Amy  Furze  admissible)  or  to 
the  contrary  if  desired.  This  would  render  the  matter  clear  to  all 
concerned.— E.  Molyneux. 

KENT  COUNTY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Kent  County  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  at  Blackheath  on  the  23rd  inst.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  showed  the  Society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  nearly  200 
members  having  been  enrolled  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  the 
greater  part  of  these  membersibeing  growers  of  the  Chrysanthemu  m  within 
the  county.  The  President  of  the  Society,  F.  W.  Prior,  Esq.,  in  his 
address  to  the  meeting,  said  he  felt  very  much  honoured  at  presiding 
over  such  a  body  of  fellow  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  growers  in  Kent  would  stick  to  their  laurels  gained  during  the 
past  year  and  advance  their  Society  still  more.  The  Society  was  par¬ 
ticularly  fortunate  in  finding  in  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  such  a  thoroughly 
energetic  Secretary,  who  felt  great  interest  in  the  Chrysanthemum  and 
in  the  Society.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  next  show  were  the  6th  and  7th 
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November,  at  the  Rink,  Blackheatli.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Committee,  kindly  exhibited  his  collection  of  coloured 
plates  representing  Chrysanthemums  in  all  stages  of  development,  and  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  whole  period  of  which  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the 
•centenary  of  these  flowers  in  this  country.  The  Committee  awarded  him 
the  diploma  of  the  Society.  If  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  members  of 
this  Society  is  any  indication,  it  is  evident  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not 
yet1  on  its  downward  course.  The  great  advantage  in  a  county  Society 
like  this  is  that  growers  living  wide  apart  and  not  numerous  enough  to 
support  a  series  of  local  shows,  find  a  common  ground  upon  which  all 
may  meet  on  an  equal  footing. — N. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  reply  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  season  for  cutting  down  the  Chrysanthemum.  I  will 
commence  with  the  very  late  varieties— viz.,  Eve,  Mabel  Ward,  Cherub, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Princess  Teck,  Mrs.  N.  Davis.  The  above 
should  be  struck  early  in  order  to  have  strong  plants  by  the  cutting 
down  season,  which  for  the  above  must  not  be  later  than  the  last  week 
in  April.  About  a  week  later  the  following  may  be  cut  back:  — 
Duchess  of  Albany,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  its  fine  sport  Ralph  Brockle- 
bank,  M.  N.  Davis,  Mrs.  Cannell,  Madame  Rozain,  and  Fleur  de  Marie. 

From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  the  month  is  when  the  general 
collection,  or  the  most  of  them,  should  be  cut  down.  Giving  incurved 
varieties  the  first  place,  we  have  Barbara,  Baron  Beust,  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Cassandra,  the  whole  of  the  Queen  and  Empress  family,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Lady  Talfourd,  and  John  Salter.  The  Japanese  and  reflexed 
are  as  follows  : — Agrements  de  la  Nature,  Amy  Furze,  Baronne  de 
Prailly,  Boule  d’Or,  C.  Delmas,  Criterion,  Jeanne  Delaux,  E.  Moly- 
neux,  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  Mdlle.  Moulis,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Mr.  Garner,  Mr.  J.  J.  Ilillier,  C.  Orchard,  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Orne- 
ments,  Snowstorm,  Hamlet,  Othello,  not  forgetting  the  old  favourite 
Triomphe  du  Nord. 

For  the  earliest  varieties,  which  will  be  better  if  struck  a  fortnight 
later  than  those  already  referred  to  ;  though  the  last  to  be  cut  down 
these  are  not  the  least  in  favour,  for  amongst  them  are  some  of  the  best. 
Of  incurved  we  have  the  Rundle  trio,  the  Beverleys,  Aureum  Multi- 
floruro,  and  Reine  des  Blanches  (terminal  bud).  The  Japanese  include 
the  following  : — Annie  Clark,  Belle  Paule,  Bertier  Rendatier,  Bouquet 
Fait,  and  its  sports  Wm.  Robinson  and  Miss  Gorton,  Charlotte  de 
Montcabrier,  Elaine,  Comte  de  Germiny,  Exposition  de  Troyes,  Jos. 
Mahood,  Henri  Jacotot,  Jas.  Salter,  Lady  Selborne,  Wm.  Stevens,  La 
Triomphante,  M.  H.  Elliot,  M.  Astorg,  Thunberg,  Martha  Harding,  and 
Val  d’Andorre,  also  Wm.  Holmes,  which  makes  a  charming  plant. 

The  collection  is  examined  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
•cutting  down,  and  the  plants  intended  for  that  purpose  are  placed  by 
themselves  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  rather  dry,  though  not  dust  dry  ;  by 
so  doing  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  bleeding.  Great  care  is  necessary 
not  to  get  the  roots  soddened  ;  in  fact,  the  only  water  I  give  them  is 
•either  from  the  syringe  or  fine-rose  watering  can  for  ten  days  or  more, 
according  to  the  season.  If  a  wet  season  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a 
frame  or  laid  on  their  sides  till  beginning  to  break.  Some  judgment  is 
required  as  to  how  the  plants  should  be  cut  down.  One  of  the  main 
points  is  to  keep  the  foliage  good  from  the  time  of  propagating,  so  that 
four  or  more  good  leaves  are  left  on  the  stem  after  being  cut  back.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  earlier  varieties  to  be  cut  back  will  reap  this  ad¬ 
vantage  ;  the  later  cut-backs  or  the  earliest  really,  if  struck  with  the 
others,  sometimes  become  bare  at  the  base  ;  then  they  must  not  be  cut 
lower  than  1  foot  from  the  pot,  or  the  plants  will  not  break  so  freely  as 
desirable.  The  plants  should  get  their  final  shift  when  the  growths  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  being  very  careful  in  supplying  water  for  two 
or  three  weeks. 

I  could  mention  many  other  varieties  that  succeed  well  under  the 
above  treatment,  but  perhaps  enough  have  been  mentioned  to  show  what 
can  be  done  in  this  system.  The  varieties  mentioned  may  be  fairly 
relied  upon  as  giving  from  four  to  a  dozen  good  blooms.  The  number 
must  be  regulated  according  to  sorts,  though  we  have  had  six  good 
blooms  on  the  Queen  family  which  are  of  the  largest  type. — A  Notts 
Geowee. 


I  AM  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  cutting  down  Chrysanthemums 
is  being  discussed  in  this  Journal,  because  I  am  sure  that  if  the  system 
be  found  to  answer  with  the  late  varieties  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
growers  in  the  north.  Varieties  such  as  Boule  d’Or,  Meg  Merrilies  and 
its  sport  Ralph  Broeklebank,  the  Princess  of  Teck  family,  and  some 
others,  are  seldom  seen  at  their  best  at  our  northern  shows,  being  often 
too  late  when  grown  in  the  usual  way  without  stopping.  Would  some 
of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  had  experience  in  the  cutting 
down  of  these  varieties  kindly  say  if  they  carl  be  depended  upon  to 
produce  exhibition  blooms  under  that  system  ?  Should  they  be  cut  into 
the  hard  wood,  or  simply  topped  at  a  given  date  ?  In  either  case  when 
ought  the  operation  to  be  performed  so  as  to  have  the  blooms  at  their 
best  about  the  last  week  in  November  ? — James  Gbant,  Crimonmogate 
Gardens,  Aberdeenshire. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPORTS. 

I  do  not  think  “  J.”  can  have  read  my  paper  very  carefully,  or  he 
would  have  grasped  my  meaning  more  clearly.  When  referring  to 
black,  I  simply  explained  the  fact  that  there  really  was  no  black  in 
flowers,  but  what  was-called  black,  as  in  the  Pansy  for  instance,  was 
really  a  dark  purple,  and  I  suggested  that  with  deeper  shades  of  purple 


we  might  eventually  get  to  so-called  black  in  the  Chrysanthemum. 
My  remarks  as  to  red  and  purple  being  the  same.  I  distinctly  pointed 
out  that  we  found  two  ground  colours  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  white 
and  yellow,  and  that  upon  white  ground  flowers  by  gradations  we  have 
various  shades  of  purple  ;  on  the  yellow  ground  flowers  we  get  the  same 
gradations  of  red  or  crimson.  These  reds  and  purples  do  not  sport  or 
change,  but  the  white  ground  changes  to  the  yellow  ground,  and  the 
purple  that  we  found  ingrained  upon  the  white  reflects  red  instead  of 
purple.  There  has  been  no  change  of  material  here,  the  change  was  in 
the  white  to  yellow,  hence  the  material  colour  is  the  same  though  the 
reflection  is  different.  What  we  mostly  have  to  investigate  is  what  has 
caused  the  change  from  white  to  yellow  ?  We  have  not  to  investigate 
the  reflection  of  colour,  but  the  material  that  creates  the  reflection. 

In  regard  to  the  other  queries,  I  can  only  say  at  the  moment  I  have 
had  several  communications  from  friends  upon  the  subject  of  mv  paper 
generally,  and  I  hope  very  shortly  to  deal  further  with  the  question  of 
floral  colouring  and  give  my  reasons  ;  but  I  would  just  say  now  that  I 
do  not  think  anyone  is  likely  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  while 
they  mix  Nature  and  Art  :  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  stumbling  block. 
The  mixtures  of  various  compounds  of  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
products  only  imitate  colours,  they  do  not  make  them  as  in  Nature. 
We  know  what  to  mix  to  make  paints  and  what  the  materials  are,  but 
we  do  not  understand  what  creates  the  changes  in  the  colours  of  flowers. 
— N.  Davis,  Camberwell. 

SURREY  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the  Grove  House, 
Camberwell,  on  Jan.  22nd,  presided  over  by  the  President  of  the 
Society,  Mr.  Houghton,  supported  by  the  Vice-President,  Mr.  Vaughan. 
After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  President  proposed  the  “  Society,”  and 
in  his  statement  of  the  work  of  the  past  season  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  success  which  had  been  attained,  the  Show  held  at  the 
Peckham  Public  Hall  being,  both  from  the  number  of  entries  and  quality 
of  blooms,  as  well  as  the  attendance  of  visitors,  the  best  yet  held,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  coming  season  would  result  in  the  addition 
of  even  greater  vitality  and  the  influx  of  new  members.  Gratifying 
testimony  was  paid  to  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Springett,  and  which  had  done  so  much  to  make  the  finances  and 
Show  so  satisfactory.  Some  grand  examples  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and 
Pandanus  Veitchi  adorned  the  tables,  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Dickens, 
gardener  to  R.  Beber,  Esq. 


POTATOES. 

As  an  article  of  food  these  rank  next  to  “  the  staff  of  life  ” 
with  the  majority  of  the  rural  population  of  this  country,  and  in  many 
instances  form  part  of  “the  staff”  itself.  Almost  every  individual 
consumes  them,  and  everyone  grows  them  who  has  a  vegetable 
garden.  This  probably  accounts  for  much  being  written  about 
Potatoes,  and  is  my  sole  excuse  for  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  There  is  no  other  vegetable  which  varies  so  much  under 
different  circumstances  ;  a  variety  that  is  good  in  one  place  is 
useless  in  another,  and  one  that  is  almost  disease-proof  with 
one  person  will  be  severely  stricken  with  his  immediate  neigh¬ 
bour.  Why  is  this  ?  and  what  is  science  doing  to  enable  us  to  grow 
all  varieties  of  Potatoes  of  uniform  quality  and  equal  in  crop  ? 
The  answer  is,  I  fear,  practically  nothing,  and  so  we  are  driven  to 
compare  notes  with  each  other  and  learn  what  we  can  from 
experience. 

With  your  permission  I  will,  therefore,  say  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  how  we  keep  up  the  supply  with  first  rate  Potatoes  from 
September  to  June  ;  and  first  as  to  soil,  because  the  variations  in 
this  account  for  most  of  the  variations  in  the  cooking  qualities  of 
Potatoes  and  also  of  the  weight  of  the  crop.  For  instance,  with 
the  early  varieties  of  the  Ashleaf  section  we  can  secure  only  a  very 
little  top  and  no  Potatoes  where  we  grow  the  late  varieties. 
Magnum  Bonum,  which  is  of  first  rate  quality  here,  is  quite  inferior 
six  miles  from  us  on  the  red  sandstone,  while  Wormleighton  Seed¬ 
ling,  which  closely  resembles  it,  is  very  good.  We  grow  the  mid¬ 
season  and  late  varieties  in  an  arable  field  composed  of  a  stiff  loam 
resting  on  limestone  and  full  of  small  pieces  of  stone,  sloping 
sharply  to  the  west,  very  shallow  and  poor.  We  tried  to  overcome 
the  last  defect  by  ploughing  in  a  good  quantity  of  manure  a  few 
weeks  before  planting,  as  is  generally  advised  for  late  Potato 
culture  in  fields.  This  gave  us  plenty  of  top  and  a  fair  crop  of 
very  fine  Potatoes,  but  when  these  were  cooked  they  were  not  by 
any  means  so  good  as  they  looked  ;  many  of  them  were  hollow  in 
the  centre  and  useless  for  food. 

The  next  season,  in  order  to  have  a  change  of  crop,  we  planted 
them  where  the  Mangolds  had  been  grown  for  the  dairy  farm  the 
previous  summer,  and  that  is  the  system  we  always  follow  now. 
The  land  is  heavily  manured  and  deeply  ploughed  in  December  or 
January,  and  a  crop  of  Mangolds  grown  on  it  that  season.  As  soon 
as  they  are  stored,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  October,  the  land 
is  deeply  ploughed  without  any  manure,  and  left  to  the  action  of 
the  winter’s  frost,  of  which  we  generally  have  a  large  share.  About 
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the  first  week  in  April,  if  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  well, 
it  is  pulled  to  pieces  with  the  horse  hoe  until  well  pulverised. 
Drills  are  then  struck  out  with  the  plough  about  2  feet  apart.  The 
Potatoes  are  planted  about  1  foot  apart  in  these,  and  covered  with 
a  Burghley  cultivator,  a  kind  of  light  Canterbury  hoe.  Nothing 
more  is  done  until  the  crop  is  dug,  beyond  keeping  the  ground 
clear  of  weeds  and  earthing  up  with  the  plough  at  the  usual  time. 
By  this  means  we  secure  a  heavy  crop  of  fair -sized  tubers  of 
splendid  quality  even  in  such  wet  seasons  as  last  year. 

The  varieties  we  find  the  best  here  are  Magnum  Bonum,  which 
is  fit  for  use  from  October  to  June,  and  is  almost  disease-proof 
with  us.  Snowdrop,  from  August  to  October,  is  the  great  favourite, 
and  keeps  well  until  after  Christmas.  It  is  not  such  a  heavy 
cropper  as  Magnum  Bonum,  but  is  rather  better  in  quality,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  exhibition  purposes,  being  of  even 
form,  clear  in  the  skin,  and  not  open  to  the  objection  fairly  urged 
against  many,  that  they  are  of  no  use  to  eat.  This  should  dis¬ 
qualify  them  in  my  opinion,  for  of  what  use  is  a  Potato  if  it  can¬ 
not  be  eaten  ?  One  of  the  best  looking  varieties,  and  about  the 
worst  I  ever  tasted,  is  International.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to 
eat  it  in  most  instances,  and  yet  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  saw  it 
recommended  to  the  public  for  field  culture.  The  writer,  however, 
did  not  say  anything  about  its  cooking  qualities.  We  tried  a  few 
rows  of  Victoria  here  last  season,  but  they  were  nearly  all  diseased 
when  dug  up.  This  shows  it  is  not  to  depended  on  in  a  bad  season, 
although  in  dry  seasons  we  have  found  it  very  good. — W.  H.  Divers, 
Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford. 


THE  COLOUR  AND  FLAVOUR  OF  GRAPES. 

During  the  past  four  years  I  have  only  had  one  house  from 
which  to  cut  Grapes  of  all  varieties  with  any  prospect  of  winning  a 
first  prize,  and  I  will  just  note  one  or  two  of  the  lessons  forced  on 
me  during  this  time.  The  Vines  in  this  house  were  eleven 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  one  Black  Hamburgh,  two  Alicante,  one 
Madresfield  Court,  one  Mrs.  Pince,  one  Alnwick  Seedling,  one 
Gros  Maroc,  two  Gros  Colman,  and  two  Lady  Downe’s.  It  is  a 
span-roofed  house  with  one  side  facing  S.W.,  and  the  Muscats  are 
all  planted  on  that  side. 

To  grow  them  perfectly  this  collection  should  have  three  houses 
at  least,  as  there  are  a  good  many  difficulties  in  growing  them 
all  together.  The  greatest  difficulty  perhaps  is  with  Madresfield 
Court  and  Black  Hamburgh,  which  require  abundance  of  air  just 
when  the. Muscats  require  driving  rather  sharply.  The  first-named 
has  a  habit  of  cracking  if  kept  close  and  moist,  and  the  latter  is  apt 
to  turn  to  a  rather  brilliant  scarlet  after  it  has  become  nearly  black. 
We  are  obliged  then  to  make  a  sort  of  compromise,  with  the  result 
of  having  the  Muscats  rather  smaller  in  berry  than  we  should  like 
to  see  them,  and  the  Madresfield  Court  and  Black  Hambugh  rather 
inclined  to  a  brownish  shade.  The  other  varieties  of  black  Grapes, 
too,  all  suffer  more  or  less  from  the  atmosphere  necessary  for  the 
second  swelling  of  the  Muscats. 

Now  I  come  to  a  point  I  wish  to  note.  The  berries  of  all  the 
black  varieties  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Black  Hamburgh 
swell  to  a  very  large  size,  but  none  of  them  is  as  black  as  I  should 
wish  to  see  them.  The  flavour,  however,  is  excellent  and  the  skins 
are  very  thin  ;  indeed,  Gros  Colman  will  scarcely  bear  its  own 
weight  when  laid  down,  and  in  flavour  it  is  as  good  as  a  great  many 
Black  Hamburghs  I  have  tasted.  I  used  to  have  an  idea  that  the 
best  coloured  Grapes  were  the  best  flavoured,  but  there  certainly 
are  exceptions.  My  friend,  Mr.  Stephen  Castle,  if  my  memory 
does  not  deceive  me,  said  some  time  ago  that  the  flavour  of  Grapes 
was  contained  in  the  skin  only,  but  here  are  some  with  scarcely  any 
skin  and  yet  possessing  excellent  flavour.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Madresfield  Court  are  now  removed  from  this  house,  and  most 
of  the  other  black  varieties  will  follow  when  they  can  be  spared,  it 
being  intended  to  train  the  Muscats  from  one  side  to  the  other. 

In  another  house  heated  only  with  a  flue,  and  that  not  in  a 
sound  condition,  and  where  there  was  no  heat  applied  till  the 
Grapes  commenced  colouring,  and  abundance  of  air  was  given 
throughout  the  season,  Gros  Colman  and  even  Mrs.  Pince  were 
perfectly  black.  .  The  berries  were  not  so  large  as  in  the  other 
house  ;  the  skin  is  quite  thick  and  the  flavour  will  bear  no  com¬ 
parison.  Here,  then,  is  a  repetition  of  the  old  lesson.  To  colour 
black  Grapes  you  must  give  them  abundance  of  air  and  not  too 
much  heat.  Muscats  will  do  with  comparatively  more  heat  and  less 
air  during  the  second  swelling. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  the  black  colour  of 
Grapes  is  in  the  skin  only.  The  skin  itself  may  be  perfectly  black, 
and  yet  if  it  is  very  thin  the  colour  of  the  pulp  will  be  visible 
through  it.  Query,  Does  the  thickness  of  the  skin  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  colour  of  the  fruit  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
amount  of  air  given  ?  In  other  words,  Is  the  denser  colour  the  re¬ 


sult  of  a  natural  effort  on  the  part  of  the  fruit  to  accommodate 
itself  to  a  greater  amount  of  exposure  ? — Wm.  Taylor. 


MASDEVALLIAS. 

In  your  paper  of  December  15th,  1888,  under  the  heading 
“  Masdevallias  ”  is  the  following  sentence  : — “  Some  time  ago  it 
was  said  that  a  titled  gentleman  in  the  north  had  undertaken  the 
task  at  his  own  expense — i.e.,  of  producing  an  illustrated  mono¬ 
graph  of  this  genus,  and  I  believe  large  numbers  of  accurate  draw¬ 
ings  were  prepared  by  a  lady  artist.”  Perhaps  a  little  more  definite 
information  about  the  proposed  monograph  would  interest  those  of 
your  readers  who  are  collectors  of  this  favourite  genus.  The 
gentleman  referred  to  is  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  who  has  long 
contemplated  a  work  of  the  kind,  and  from  whose  collection  of 
Masdevallias  at  Newbattle  Abbey,  Dalkeith,  about  fifty  drawings- 
have  been  made  by  myself.  I  also  am  lithographing  the  plates  for 
the  monograph.  It  is  proposed  to  include  coloured  plates  of  about 
100  species  (life  size)  with  accurate  descriptions  of  each  ;  the 
latter  to  be  written  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  of  the  Herbarium,  Kew, 
with  short  additional  notes  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian.  The  book 
will  be  issued  in  ten  parts,  each  part  to  contain  ten  coloured  plates 
with  descriptions.  The  size  of  the  work  is  royal  folio,  and  the 
price  of  each  part  will  be  £2.  Part  I  will  probably  be  ready 
in  a  few  weeks,  when  circulars  will  be  issued. — Florence  H. 
Woolward. 

CYPRIPE  DIUMS. 

Manual  of  Orchidaceous  Plants.  Part  IV.  Cypripediums. 

James  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  544,  King’s- 

Road,  Chelsea. 

Lcs  Cypripediees.  By  A.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  and  N.  E.  Brown, 

Argenteuil,  France,  and  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Orchid  literature  has  been  recently  increased  by  two  very 
important  contributions,  both  dealing  with  Cypripediums,  and  to 
the  first  of  these,  that  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  we  will  now 
devote  a  few  remarks.  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  excellent  series 
of  monographs  commenced  some  time  ago,  and  in  which  the  genera 
Odontoglossum,  Cattleya,  Lselia,  and  Dendrobium  have  already 
been  treated.  Admirable  as  these  have  been,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  present  one  dealing  with  Cypripediums  will  rank  m  general 
opinion  as  one  of  the  best,  both  in  execution  and  interest.  It  is 
uniform  in  size  with  the  preceding  parts,  contains  108  clearly 
printed  pages,  thirty-eight  illustrations,  and  two  coloured  maps 
showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  species  in  the  Old  and 
New  Worlds.  A  popularly  written  but  scientifically  accurate 
description  of  the  principal  characters  of  the  genus  is  first  given, 
the  geography  and  culture  are  also  summarised  in  a  clear  and 
practical  manner,  and  then  follow  the  descriptions  of  species, 
varieties,  and  hybrids.  Under  each  of  these  much  interesting 
historical  and  cultural  information  is  supplied,  and  the  majority  of 
the  more  distinct  forms  are  depicted,  either  in  small  single  flower 
woodcut  illustrations,  or  in  full  page  engravings.  A  most  im¬ 
portant  section  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  the  hybrids,  which  are 
classified  in  eleven  groups  under  the  name  of  the  hybrids  which 
constituted  the  chief  types.  This  must  have  been  a  work  of  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  one  group  is  devoted  to  three 
hybrids — i.e.,  Fraseri,  porphyrochlamys,  and  vexillarium,  which  are 
not  referable  to  any  of  the  other  ten.  For  this  section  alone  the 
book  would  be  welcome  to  all  lovers  of  Orchids,  as  no  one  could  be 
better  qualified  to  deal  with  the  subject  than  Messrs.  Yeitch  and 
Sons. 

As  an  example  of  the  illustrations  we  are  enabled,  by  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  authors,  to  reproduce  the  engraving  (fig  15)  of  Cypri- 
pedium  Stonei  platytienium,  which  is  accompanied  bv  the  following 
note  : — 

“  The  variety  platytaenium  was  imported  along  with  a  lot  of 
Cypripedium  Stonei,  from  Sarawak,  in  1863,  by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co. 
Some  of  the  plants  of  this  importation  were  acquired  by  Mr.  Day, 
and  amongst  them,  unknown  to  himself  at  the  time,  this  superb 
variety,  which  for  several  years  afterwards  existed  as  a  single 
specimen,  the  only  one  ever  known  to  have  been  imported.  It 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Mr.  Day’s  collection  in  1867,  whence 
subsequently  it  became  very  sparingly  distributed  by  division  of 
the  original  plant.  On  the  dispersion  of  Mr.  Day’s  plants  at 
Stevens’  rooms  in  the  spring  of  1880,  the  strongest  pieces  that  had 
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been  retained  by  the  owner  were  acquired  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
and  Baron  Schroder  ;  the  last-named  gentleman  has  since  added 
others  to  his  collection,  so  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
growths  from  the  original  plant  of  this  remarkable  Orchid  now 
forms  part  of  the  magnificent  collection  at  The  Dell.” 

To  sum  up  the  merits  of  the  book  in  a  few  words — it  contains 
all  that  any  amateur  or  professional  cultivator  of  Orchids  can  wish 
to  know  about  Cypripediums. 

The  work  produced  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf  is  of  a  very 
different  character  from  the  above,  but  is  equally  admirable,  though 


by  Mr.  N.  E.  Brown  of  Kew.  The  botanical  value  of  the  work  is 
enhanced  by  giving  the  original  description  of  each  species  or 
hybrid  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  first  published,  with  a  list  of 
synonyms  and  references  to  plates  and  descriptions  in  other  books 
or  publications.  Analytical  sections  are  also  introduced  with  each, 
of  the  leaves,  bracts,  sepals,  petals,  lip,  column,  staminode,  and 
ovary  ;  a  dotted  line  in  the  case  of  sepals  and  petals  showing 
the  forms  of  these  organs  when  pressed  flat.  In  the  first  part  the 
following  species  are  described  and  illustrated — i.e.,  Lowi,  super- 
biens,  philippinense,  purpuratum,  Sallieri,  ciliolare,  and  caudatum  ; 
but  it  is  intended,  if  the  work  receives  the  encouragement  it  amply 


Fig.  15.— CYPRIPEDIUM  STONEI  PLATYTiENIUM. 


from  another  point  of  view.  It  is  the  commencement  of  an 
elaborate,  illustrated,  monograph  of  the  genus  Cypripedium,  of 
which  the  special  feature  is  supplied  by  the  magnificent  chromo¬ 
lithographs  produced  by  G.  Severeyns  from  water-colour  drawings 
by  Mdlle.  Jeanne  Koch.  These  are  13£  inches  deep  by  1  Of  wide, 
representing  flowers  and  leaves  of  their  natural  size  with  miniature 
uncoloured  sketches  of  the  whole  plant  to  indicate  the  habit.  For 
accuracy  and  artistic  beauty  these  plates  are  some  of  the  best  yet 
produced,  and  would  alone  render  the  work  of  the  greatest  value. 
Full  descriptions  with  cultural  notes  of  each  plant  depicted  are 
furnished  in  French  and  English,  the  latter  text  being  contributed 


deserves,  to  give  a  plate  of  each  species  with  the  principal  varieties 
and  some  of  the  hybrids,  so  that  it  would  become  a  standard  work 
of  reference. 


WATERSIDE  PLANTING. 

I  sometimes  think  that  we  do  not  do  our  best  to  make  our 
pond  sides  and  stream  margins  as  attractive  as  they  might  be 
in  or  near  to  our  gardens.  In  Hyde  Park  but  little  is  done  in 
this  way.  At  Battersea  things  are  better,  but  in  all  the  public 
gardens  I  know,  what  I  may  here  call  the  “  wa+er  garden  ”  is  but 
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poorly  done.  Now  one  of  the  things  most  apparent  to  the  traveller 
abroad  or  at  home  is  the  beautiful  and  luxuriant  manner  in  which 
Nature  manages  her  planting  near  water.  It  is  near  to  rivers  or 
streams,  or  in  the  oft  inundated  plains,  that  herbaceous  vegetation 
reaches  its  most  majestic  proportions,  and  this  is  so  even  in  what  we 
call  temperate  countries  like  our  own.  Nature,  however,  only  does 
what  she  can,  but  in  the  garden  we  can  do  what  we  will,  and  so 
we  can  focus  the  waterside  or  moisture-loving  plants  of  many 
countries  side  by  side  with  those  native  of  our  own  shores.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  that  such  planting  be  done  boldly  and  well. 

The  old  “dot  and  carry  one”  style  of  planting  is  most  un¬ 
satisfying,  and  the  best  modern  idea  is  to  make  natural  groups 
of  the  best  things  so  placed  that  each  group  or  colony  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  itself,  but  shall  also  add  to  the  effect  of  the  others. 
Only  the  very  largest  and  boldest  of  plants  should  be  used  as  single 
specimens,  such  as  Pampas  Grass,  Arundo  conspicua,  Polygonum 
sachalinense,  and  Bambusa  Metake,  which  are  noble  as  seen  tower¬ 
ing  and  waving  above  spreading  masses  of  low-growing  things.  One 
■of  the  finest  of  all  fine-leaved  plants  for  a  pond  or  stream  side  is 
Gunnera  manicata,  which  is  a  far  more  luxuriant  plant  than 
G.  scabra,  a  single  specimen  which  I  have  seen  being  27  feet  across, 
and  its  largest  leaves  9  feet  long  by  7  feet  broad.  It  has  a  low  dip 
of  lawn  to  itself  quite  near  to  a  pond,  and  no  plant  I  have  ever  seen 
in  tropical  countries  surpassed  its  ample  grandeur  of  leafage. 

Bambusa  Metake  grows  best  on  a  highish  bank  from  which  its 
roots  can  descend  to  the  water,  and  it  forms  a  graceful  mass  10  to 
20  feet  high.  The  large-leaved  but  low-growing  B.  Raga  monski 
is  good  for  a  broad  spreading  patch,  and  B.  Mazelii  is  a  tall  kind 
that  may  replace  B.  Metake  here  and  there  with  good  effect. 

After  Gunnera  manicata,  the  Japanese  Giant  Knotweed  (Poly¬ 
gonum  sachalinense)  is  one  of  the  boldest  plants  I  know  for  a 
moist  sheltered  spot  by  pond  or  lake.  Plant  it  in  good,  deep,  well 
manured  soil,  and  its  shoots  reach  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  and  as 
seen  waving  in  every  breeze  its  great  leafy  stems  are  very  effective. 
In  shallow  reaches,  or  even  in  wet  soil  at  water  level,  the  great 
“  Banshee’s  Rod  ”  (Typha  major)  and  the  wild  Irk  Pseudo-acorus 
look  well  in  groups  mingling  together  here  and  there.  Of  course 
no  quiet  pool  or  slow  stream  should  be  without  Water  Lilies  ! 
The  White  Nymphsea  alba  should  always  be  grown,  and  if  possible 
its  rosy  flowered  forms  should  be  added  also.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  N.  alba,  some  much  finer  than  others,  and  a  good  top¬ 
dressing  of  heavy  manure  applied  over  the  tubers  in  the  winter 
does  much  to  strengthen  their  growth  and  flowers.  The  finest 
Water  Lilies  I  ever  saw  grew  near  a  weir  in  a  shallow  stream,  and 
their  owner  told  me  they  were  only  the  common  kind,  but  added 
that  cartloads  of  dead  leaves  and  other  were  washed  down  to  them 
every  autumn,  and  to  the  manurial  effects  of  this  he  attributed  the 
fine  large  blossoms.  A  good  breadth  of  Osiers  here  and  there  gives 
a  very  warm  and  bright  wintry  effect,  and  there  are  but  few  things 
more  useful  and  profitable  if  well  grown  in  suitable  soils  and 
situations.  The  best  for  effect  are  the  “  Golden  Osier  ”  and  what 
is  called  the  Red  or  “  Cardinal  Osier,”  the  glowing  blood-red  wands 
of  which  quite  put  the  shoots  of  the  brightest  “  Dogwood  ”  into 
the  shade.  These  two  fine  Willows  are  far  too  rarely  met  with 
in  gardens,  and  for  landscape  effects  near  water  they  are  quite 
unique  in  their  way.  Brook  sides,  near  walks  or  drives,  or  marshy 
places  near  to  ornamental  water  offer  facilities  for  the  growth  of 
many  lovely  things  Here  a  mass  of  our  native  Caltha  palustris 
(with  a  few  double  flowered  plants  among  the  wild  ones),  Iris 
laevigata  (Kaempfer’s  Iris)  in  variety,  or  a  colony  of  Spiraea  venusta 
or  S.  palmata  may  be  grown.  But  above  everything  do  not  “  dot  ” 
small  or  low  growing  things  here  and  there  along  the  margins. 
Plant  a  bold  group  of  any  good  plant  and  have  done  with  it. 
Sometimes  a  quick  running  brook  or  stream  can  be  widened  so  as 
to  form  quiet  places  for  some  good  things  such  as  “  Water  Haw¬ 
thorn”  (Aponogeton),  “Bog Bean”  (Menyanthes),  or  “Arrow  Head,” 
single  and  double  native,  and  also  the  great  Chinese  kind.  For 
moist  patches  near  water  and  in  the  grass  the  bog  Primroses  are 
useful.  P.  rosea  and  P.  sikkimensis  are  lovely  in  masses  as  thus 
seen.  Amongst  trees  we  have  the  “  Golden-leaved  Poplar,”  the 
silvery  Birch,  the  “  Weeping  Willow,”  all  of  service  in  waterside 
effects.  Of  all  things  we  can  least  complain  of  any  lack  of 
material  in  our  gardens  to  decorate  water  margins,  we  have  plenty 
and  to  spare  ;  but  in  all  sorts  of  planting  for  effect  pray  let  the 
“  dot  and  dribble  ”  or  “  mixed  medley  ”  plan  be  discarded  once  for 
all,  and  let  us  make  bold  and  effective  groups  of  our  good  things 
in  the  positions  most  fitted  for  their  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
— F.  W.  Burbidge. 


TREE  CARNATIONS. 

In  many  establishments  Carnations  are  held  in  high  esteem) 
especially  during  the  winter  season,  when  they  are  not  easily  had  in 
quantity,  especially  in  low  wet  districts,  as  a  damp  sluggish 


atmosphere  is  very  injurious  to  them.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to 
particularise  the  history  of  these  justly  popular  plants,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  flowers,  as  we 
frequently  find  them  mentioned  by  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
authors,  so  we  may  conclude  the  very  name  had  the  same  enchant¬ 
ment  centuries  ago  that  it  has  to-day  ;  but  these,  we  may  presume, 
were  the  summer  flowering  varieties.  In  recent  years  we  have  a  more 
serviceable  type  in  the  Tree  or  Perpetual  flowering  varieties,  and  a 
brief  description  of  our  mode  of  cultivation  may  be  acceptable,  as 
the  time  is  at  hand  to  commence  propagating  for  next  winter.  As 
cuttings  we  prefer  the  side  shoots  split  off  with  a  heel,  inserting 
five  or  six  round  the  edge  of  a  4-inch  pot,  using  light  gritty  soil 
consisting  of  leaf  soil,  silver  sand,  and  a  little  loam  sufficient  to 
hold  the  cutting  firmly  in  the  pots.  These  are  placed  under  hand- 
lights  and  plunged  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  they  root  freely  in 
about  three  weeks,  but  some  root  more  quickly  than  others.  When 
the  cuttings  show  signs  of  new  growth  air  may  be  gradually  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  when  well  rooted  remove  them  into  a  light  airy 
position,  such  as  a  Strawberry  shelf  or  frames  near  the  glass,  as  it 
is  very  important  to  keep  the  plants  short-jointed  and  stocky.  For 
this  purpose  the  centres  may  be  pinched  out,  and  just  as  new 
growth  begins  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  is  a  good  time  to  place 
them  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  using  as  before  light  gritty  soil. 
When  potted  return  them  to  a  comfortable  position  for  a  few 
weeks,  then  harden  them  by  removing  the  lights.  By  the  middle  of 
April  they  may  be  stood  outside  in  a  sheltered  position.  Early  in 
May  they  may  be  transferred  into  6-inch  pots,  using  nearly  all 
sound  fibry  loam,  a  little  coarse  sand,  and  a  dash  of  bonemeal.  If 
manure  is  used  it  must  be  old  and  well  decayed.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  pot  firmly  and  not  to  earth  up  the  stems.  Suitable  stakes 
may  be  placed  to  the  plants  as  soon  as  potted  to  avoid  injuring  the 
roots,  which  they  would  do  if  placed  some  time  afterwards.  The 
plants  require  to  be  well  grown  in  a  sunny  position,  otherwise  they 
are  very  disappointing.  In  bad  seasons  we  place  ours  at  the  foot 
of  south  walls.  Some  growers  half  plunge  the  pots,  but  we  fancy 
they  receive  a  check  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the  plunging 
material. 

Strong  plants  will  begin  to  produce  flower  spikes  early  in 
July.  These  may  be  left,  and  if  the  flower  buds  are  likely  to  open 
before  they  are  required  the  former  may  be  pinched  off  as  they 
appear,  but  we  rarely  have  to  adopt  this  measure  in  a  locality  like 
Derbyshire,  for  if  the  plants  are  not  fairly  advanced  by  the  middle 
of  October  they  are  next  to  useless.  They  are  better  under  cover 
before  the  soil  becomes  soaked  with  the  autumn  rains.  If  this 
cannot  be  done  they  may  be  turned  on  their  sides.  If  well  rooted 
they  may  have  very  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  from  the 
farmyard.  Patent  manures  should  be  avoided.  Unless  the  plants 
are  in  a  good  light  airy  house  the  flowers  are  inferior  in  substance, 
size,  and  colour.  Varieties  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  here, 
but  some  of  the  best  are  Purity  (white),  Miss  Joliffe  (pink),  and 
A.  Alegatiere  (scarlet).  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  reigns  supreme 
for  spring  flowering,  and  it  sometimes  gives  a  few  autumn  blooms. 
— J.  H.  Goodacre. — Elvaslon  Castle  Gardens. 


THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

From  the  publication  of  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  new 
pensioners  for  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  it  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  nine  elected  five  female  candidates  were  successful. 
The  ray  of  golden  sunshine  that  penetrates  the  scant  surroundings,  and 
in  some  measure  relieves  the  helpless  necessity  of  the  aged,  affords 
to  them  comfort  that  words  cannot  well  express  when  considered  in 
connection  with  their  retrospect  of,  it  may  be,  a  decade  or  more  beyond 
the  allotted  threescore  years  and  ten.  There  is  food  for  reflection  here. 
The  affluent  philanthropist  may  desire  an  ideal  institution  to  which  may 
be  accorded  substantial  support — one,  perchance,  that  practically  would 
not  present  a  better  record,  or  would  be,  it  is  certain,  more  deserving  of 
supplemental  aid.  There  are,  notably,  occasions  that  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  from  time  to  time  with  a  view  to  benefiting  such  an 
institution  as  this  without  involving  very  much  trouble  or  responsibility. 
The  names  of  many  places  suggest  themselves  where  permission,  under 
certain  restrictions,  is  granted  by  the  owners  that  admits  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  public  to  view  them.  Now,  if  for  one  day  in  the  visiting 
season  a  charge  for  admission  were  made,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  proceeds  would  be  devoted  to  the  aid  of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
aged  necessitous  gardeners,  or  their  widows  and  orphans,  in  the  course 
of  time  it  is  probable  the  result  would  be  highly  pleasing  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Again,  in  cases  where  the  public  is  attracted  to  a  given  centre, 
owing  to  the  visit  of  some  national,  county,  or  district  association,  if 
there  be  within  a  reasonable  distance  a  demesne  of  historic  interest  or 
renown,  collections  of  anything  either  in  or  out  of  doors,  numbers  of 
persons  would  fully  appreciate  the  favour  that  would  enable  them  to 
view  them,  and  at  the  same  time  willingly  contribute  to  so  good  a  cause. 
The  season  is  approaching  when  the  suggestion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
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if  not  already  acted  upon,  may  be  put  into  operation  by  those  most 
powerful  to  do  good. — S.  P.  E.  S. 


THE  TULIP. 

( Continued  from  page  71.') 

Tiie  old  Tulip  growers  always  planted  their  beds  with  seven 
rows  of  bulbs.  There  were  two  beds  parallel  to  each  other 
4  feet  wide  with  an  alley  18  inches  wide  between  them.  The  outer 
rows  are  3  inches  from  the  margin  of  the  beds,  and  the  other  five 
rows  7  inches  between  each  row.  They  are  also  arranged  in  the 
rows  according  to  the  height  they  grow  to,  and  are  first,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  row  flowers.  The  fanciers  also  arrange  the 
colours  so  that  they  have  a  good  effect  to  the  eye.  Suppose  there 
are  the  usual  seven  rows  in  the  bed  they  would  be  planted  as 
follows  : — 


Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose. 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

Byb. 

Biz. 

Rose 

The  growers  do  not  use  labels,  but  have  a  book  corresponding 
with  the  bulbs.  The  names  are  written  in  the  book  according  to 
the  rows  in  the  bed.  The  Tulip  likes  a  rich  deep  soil,  and  acting 
on  this  assumption  I  trench  the  ground  2  feet  deep,  working  in 
plenty  of  good  decayed  manure.  I  place  on  the  surface  of  the  beds 
about  6  inches  of  maiden  loam,  and  in  this  the  bulbs  are  planted 
about  the  first  week  in  November,  placing  a  little  sharp  sand  over 
and  under  each  bulb.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  some  of  the  northern 
growers  delay  the  time  of  planting  until  December.  They  know 
best  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  own  soil  and  climate,  and  allege 
that  when  the  bulbs  are  planted  late  they  grow  away  at  once,  and 
are  not  liable  to  be  injured  through  lying  dormant  in  the  cold  wet 
soil,  as  they  might  be  if  planted  earlier.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Tulip  fancy  all  the  growers  north  and  south  gave  protection  to 
their  Tulip  beds.  The  usual  plan  was  to  erect  a  wooden  frame¬ 
work  over  the  beds,  over  which  was  stretched  a  canvas  covering, 
made  to  roll  up  or  be  let  down  at  pleasure  by  means  of  cords  and 
pulleys.  The  framework  is  built  on  the  span-roofed  system,  and 
is  high  enough  to  allow  of  a  person  walking  underneath.  This 
arrangement  was  used  when  the  Tulips  were  in  bloom.  To  protect 
them  from  frost  after  they  appeared  above  ground  in  January  iron 
rods  were  bent  over  the  beds,  over  which  close  mats  were  thrown 
on  frosty  nights.  I  have  grown  a  collection  of  the  best  named 
Tulips  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  it 
is  perfectly  hardy  if  it  is  planted  on  well-drained  ground,  and  the 
beds  raised  at  least  6  inches. 

If  the  plants  are  weakened  by  too  much  winter  protection  they 
do  not  stand  the  cold  so  well  later  on.  Our  beds  have  no  protec¬ 
tion  of  any  kind,  and  we  never  fail  to  get  a  good  bloom.  If  pro¬ 
tection  is  thought  to  be  necessary  some  arrangement  of  glass  lights 
is  far  and  away  the  best.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  grows  his  Tulips 
in  a  cold  district  in  Yorkshire,  and  has  a  glass  house  built  specially 
for  them  with  moveable  lights.  I  fancy  one  cause  why  the  culture 
of  the  Tulip  was  given  up  might  be  traced  to  the  untidy  way  in 
which  the  garden  was  kept,  owing  to  the  continual  litter  caused  by 
old  mats,  canvas,  &c.,  lying  about  with  their  necessary  supports. 
Tulip  flowers  are  very  fragile,  and  are  easily  injured  by  heavy 
rains  or  hailstorms,  and  if  they  are  intended  for  exhibition  they 
must  be  protected  in  some  way.  An  easy  and  simple  arrangement 
consists  of  a  light  framework,  upon  which  some  glass  lights  can  be 
laid,  with  a  width  of  tiffany  round  the  upright  sides  and  ends.  In 
sunny  weather  the  glass  may  also  be  shaded  with  tiffany. 

Probably  some  admirers  of  hardy  plants  may  say  that  too  much 
is  made  of  the  markings  and  colours  of  the  Tulip,  and  might  object 
to  cultivate  a  flower  that  required  so  much  trouble  ;  but  this  may 
be  expected.  It  is  nothing  new  to  be  told  that  Primroses,  Cow¬ 
slips,  and  Daffodils  are  more  beautiful  than  Tulips.  I  make  no 
comparisons  of  this  sort.  I  like  to  see  all  of  them  in  their  season. 
The  florists  have  been  ridiculed  from  time  immemorial.  Addison 
satirised  the  Tulip  growers  in  “  The  Tatler,”  140  years  ago.  He 
found  out  that  the  Tulips  “  received  all  their  value  for  their  rarity 
and  oddness,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  your  great  fortunes,  which  are 
not  always  the  greatest  beauties  and  further,  he  says,  “  I  have 
often  looked  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  happiness  that  I  have  never 
fallen  into  any  of  these  fantastical  tastes,  nor  esteemed  anything 
the  more  for  its  being  uncommon,  and  hard  to  be  met  with.”  The 
elegant  English  essayist  had  just  been  looking  on  a  bed  of  Tulips 
in  flower  20  yards  in  length  and  2  in  breadth,  which  its  owner 
valued  “  more  than  he  would  the  best  hundred  acres  of  land  in 


England,”  and  added  that  it  would  have  been  worth  twice  the 
money  it  is  if  a  foolish  cookmaid  had  not  almost  ruined  him  last 
winter  by  mistaking  a  handful  of  Tulip  roots  for  a  heap  of  Onions, 
“  and  by  that  means,”  says  he,  “  made  me  a  dish  of  porridge  that 
cost  me  above  a  thousand  pounds  sterling.” — J. Douglas. 


PLANTING  SEAKALE 

Generally  this  work  is  delayed  until  the  ground  is  in  workable 
condition,  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  March  ;  but  on  all  light  or 
moderately  light  soils  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  deferring 
the  operation  to  a  busy  time,  when  they  can  be  carried  out  with 
equal  if  not  better  results  earlier  in  the  season.  Seakale  may  be 
planted  at  once,  as  the  preparation  of  the  ground  upon  which  it  is 
to  be  grown  proceeds.  If  it  is  to  be  established  for  forcing  on  the 
ground  this  should  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally  manured,  unless  the 
soil  selected  has  been  recently  trenched,  then  digging  one  spit 
deep  will  do  very  well.  For  years  we  have  lifted  the  whole  of  the 
roots  and  forced  them  in  the  Mushroom  house  or  other  positions, 
and  all  things  considered  this  is  the  most  economical  method,  besides 
giving  every  opportunity  for  changing  crops.  With  this  object  in  view 
the  ground  selected  has  generally  been  deeply  dug  the  previous  year, 
and  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes  and  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauli¬ 
flower  taken  off  it.  The  ground  is  dug  one  spit  deep  and  liberally 
manured  ;  as  the  work  proceeds  the  roots  are  dibbled-in,  18  inches 
apart,  and  about  15  inches  from  root  to  root.  Planting  can  be 
done  without  treading  upon  the  ground  before  the  crowns  show 
through  in  spring  and  disbudding  is  needed.  The  best  crown  is 
then  left  to  each  plant,  and  the  soil  firmed  about  them  as  the  work 
of  disbudding  proceeds.  The  hoe  is  run  through  the  ground,  and 
checks  the  growth  of  weeds  while  they  are  in  a  small  state. 

This  may  seem  a  small  matter,  but  attention  to  work  that  can  be 
done  now  assists  wonderfully  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  many 
duties  that  press  heavily  later  in  the  year. — S. 


SOME  GOOD  PRIMULAS. 

Amongst  those  who  have  for  many  years  given  close  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  Primula  sinensis  and  its  varieties  Messrs.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.  of  High  Holborn  have  taken  a  prominent  position,  the  most  re¬ 
cent  results  of  their  labours  being  admirably  shown  in  the  exhibition  of 
these  plants  now  provided  in  the  nursery  at  Perry  Hill.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  seed  is  required  every  year,  necessitating  ample  provision 
of  seed-bearing  plants,  and  considerable  space  is  accorded  popular 
plants  of  this  description  in  the  houses  at  the  nursery  named.  About 
6000  Primulas  are  grown,  three  new  span-roof  houses,  which  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  conservatory,  being  filled,  besides  several  others  ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  stock  is  in  a  span  house  150  feet  long,  which  furnishes  an 
excellent  display  of  plants.  The  total  length  of  4-feet  staging  thus 
occupied  is  640  feet,  and  it  can  be  imagined  that'  the  exhibition  is 
an  imposing  one.  Besides  improving  the  flower  in  form  and  size,  and 
increasing  the  variations  in  rich  or  soft  tints,  the  habit  of  the  plants  has 
also  received  much  attention  with  favourable  results.  A  dwarf,  com¬ 
pact,  “  stocky  ”  habit  of  growth  now  distinguishes  them  all,  the  foliage 
well  developed  without  being  coarse,  and  the  flower  heads  sufficiently 
raised  above  the  leaves  to  be  well  seen  without  appearing  drawn. 
Countless  crossings  and  a  long  continued  process  of  selection  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  present  types,  but  advance  is  still  being  made  yearly.  Few 
perhaps  recognise  tbe  difficulty  of  “  fixing  ”  strains  or  varieties  of  such 
plants  as  Chinese  Primulas,  which  have  been  subjected  to  artificial 
crossing  during  a  number  of  years.  The  stability  of  the  plant’s 
characters  seem  to  be  quite  upset,  and  the  variability  thus,  induced 
breaks  out  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  even  when  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  it.  Several  interesting  experiments  tried  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  last  year  prove  this  conclusively,  though  no  proof  is  needed 
by  the  initiated. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection  where  all  are  good,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties  are  amongst  the  best  in  the  Perry  Hill  collection. 

SINGLE  VARIETIES. 

Ilolborn Slush  (Fern  leaf). — Flowers  large,  well  formed,  of  good  sub¬ 
stance,  in  compact  heads,  opening  white,  but  gradually  assuming  a 
delicate  blush  tint.  From  the  same  stock  a  pretty  rose-coloured  variety 
has  been  raised,  but  is  as  yet  unfixed  or  named. 

Holborn  Rioby  (Fern  leaf). — A  pleasing  flower,  opening  pale  rose, 
subsequently  assuming  a  rich  deep  rose  tint.  Good  compact  habit. 

Holborn  Elaine  (Fern  leaf). — A  handsome  and  useful  variety, 
curiously  enough  obtained  from  a  cross  between  crimson  and  purple 
varieties.  The  flowers  are  massive,  beautifully  fringed,  pure  ivory 
white,  the  leafstalks  and  stems  dark. 

Holborn  Magenta  (round  leaf). — This  also  opens  of  a  pale  tint,  but 
afterwards  becomes  a  rich  crimson  magenta,  most  effective.  The 
change  of  colour  after  opening  is  a  peculiarity  of  many  Primulas,  and 
the  first  flowers  expanded  often  convey  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
varietal  characters. 

Holborn  Pearl  (round  leaf).  —  In  well  developed  flowers  of  this 
variety  the  predominating  white  of  the  corolla  appears  to  be  underlaid 
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with  a  faint  shade  of  blue,  giving  the  peari-like  appearance  which 
suggested  the  name. 

Holborn  Carmine  (round  leaf).— Free,  of  stronger  habit  than  most 
of  the  others  ;  flowers  large,  of  good  substance  and  shape. 

Ilolborn  White  (round  leaf).— Flowers  large,  of  excellent  form,  pure 
white.  A  free  and  useful  variety. 

Holborn  Vermillion  (round  leaf). — Intensely  brilliant  colour,  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  light  eye.  An  excellent  and  somewhat  later  flowering 
variety.  There  is  also  a  form  of  this  of  the  Fern-leaf  group,  the  flowers 
rather  larger  and  equally  good  in  colour. 

Holborn  Fawn  (round  leaf).— A  peculiar  shade  of  colour,  which  is 
partially  expressed  in  the  name,  a  shade  of  pink  running  through  the 
flowers,  which  are  laced  with  white,  and  the  edge  of  the  petals.  It  is 
very  distinct  and  graceful  in  habit. 

Holborn  Queen  (Fern  leaf). — This  is  one  of  the  few  Fern-leaf 
varieties  with  white  stems  and  stalks,  the  flower  pure  white,  of  good 
substance  and  shape,  with  a  pentagonal  eye. 

Holborn  Venus  (round  leaf). — The  flower  in  this  is  curiously 
splashed  and  streaked  with  crimson  on  a  white  ground,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  Village  Maid. 

Holborn  Blue. — This  is  represented  by  single  and  double  varieties 
with  round  and  Fern  leaves,  the  colour  clear,  decided,  and  well  fixed. 

Holborn  Salmon  (round  leaf). — A  particularly  rich  salmon  tinted 
variety,  with  fine  flowers,  but  it  requires  a  little  more  heat  than  most  of 
the  others,  as  also  do  the  “  blue  ”  varieties,  and  this  being  a  point  in 
culture  that  is  not  always  recognised. 

DOUBLE  VARIETIES. 

Snowflake  (round  leaf). — White  or  faint  blush,  wonderfully  free, 
extremely  graceful.  Very  useful.  , 

Double  Blue. — Already  mentioned;  it  is  quite  in  the  single  style, 
except  that  the  flowers  are  full,  and  the  colour  is  perhaps  a  little  darker 

Carmine  Empress  (round  leaf).— Somewhat  later  than  the  general 
stock,  rich  deep  crimson  carmine.  Very  handsome. 

Prince  of  Wales  (round  leaf. — Rosy  salmon,  the  flowers  neatly 
fringed  ;  free  and  of  good  habit. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  many  novelties  not  yet  fully  proved, 
such  as  oculata,  with  a  large  yellow  eye,  giving  promise  of  a  possible 
yellow  variety.  Holborn  Gold  Leaf  is  well  proved  as  regards  the  fixity 
of  colour  in  the  pale  gold  foliage  ;  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
the  flowers.  A  variety  with  a  Picotee  edge  to  the  flowers  is  notable ; 
another  has  curiously  Parsley -like  foliage  ;  and  a  third,  named  provision¬ 
ally,  has  exceedingly  dark  reddish  leaves  and  stems.  These  will  give 
some  idea  of  what  has  already  been  obtained  and  what  may  be  expected 
in  the  future. — Visitok. 


At  the  approaching  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  to  be  held  on  February  12th,  the  resignation  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Council  will  be  announced — namely,  W.  T.  Thistelton 
Dyer,  Professor  M.  Foster,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Sir  E.  C.  Loder,  Bart., 
H.  J.  Veitch,  and  G.  F.  Wilson.  To  fill  the  vacancies  thus  caused,  the 
undermentioned  Fellows  are  recommended  for  election  on  the  Council  : — 
J.  R.  Bourne,  W.  Coleman,  S.  Courtauld,  H.  J.  Pearson,  T.  F.  Rivers,  and 
Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.  The  officers  recommended  to  be  appointed 
are— President,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ;  Treasurer,  D.  Morris,  M.A. ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  ;  and  Auditors,  George  Deal,  W.  Richards, 
and  Harry  Turner. 

-  The  schedule  has  just  been  issued  of  the  Richmond  (Surrey) 

Spring  Show,  which  has  already  been  announced  to  be  held  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  March  21st  and  22nd  next.  It  enumerates  thirty- 
six  classes  for  bulbous  plants,  Azaleas,  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Orchids, 
Dielytras,  Deutzias,  Cinerarias,  Spiraeas,  Rhododendrons,  Palms,  table 
plants,  and  other  forced  plants,  with  special  prizes  for  groups  of  plants, 
bouquets,  cut  flowers,  Apples,  and  Strawberries.  This  programme 
should  provide  an  exhibition  of  varied  interest,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  competitors  will  endeavour  to  support  the  Society  in  its  effort.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Ford,  22,  George  Street,  Richmond. 

-  The  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society 

announce  the  following  meetings  and  subjects  of  essays  for  the  first  half 
of  1889  : — February  6th — “  Different  Methods  of  Heating  Greenhouses,” 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis  ;  March  6th,  The  Deutzia,”  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith  ; 
April  3rd,  “  The  Azalea,”  by  Mr.  C.  Cooke  ;  May  1st,  “  The  Sportive 
Character  of  British  Ferns,”  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham  ;  and  June  6th, 
“  The  Fuchsia,”  by  Mr.  J.  Farrow.  Small  exhibitions  of  popular  plants 
will  be  held  on  each  of  the  dates  named,  prizes  of  3s.  and  2s.  being 


offered.  The  past  year's  proceedings  seem  to  have  been  very  satisfactory, 
as  there  is  a  balance  in  the  Society’s  favour  of  £10. 

-  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  send  us  some  flowers  of 

Primula  sinensis  varieties,  representing  their  choicest  strains. 
These  comprise  The  Queen,  Chelsea  Crimson,  White,  Carmine,  Blue, 
Rose,  and  Scarlet,  with  Double  Crimson,  Albo  magnifica,  Veitch’s  White, 
Veitch’s  Red,  Double  White,  and  two  new  crosses  from  The  Queen.  All 
are  distinguished  by  purity,  softness  or  richness  of  colour,  great  substance 
of  blooms,  and  in  most  cases  by  exceptional  size,  some  of  the  blooms 
exceeding  2J  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  amongst  the  best  we  have 
seen  this  year. 

-  A  few  days  since  the  fourth  annual  soiree  in  connection  with 

the  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Stores  was  celebrated  at  Mr.  Sherval’s 
restaurant,  King’s  Road,  Reading.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Fidler 
(the  proprietor)  the  party,  numbering  between  forty  and  fifty,  sat  down 
to  a  substantial  meal,  but  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  even¬ 
ing  took  place  upon  the  removal  of  the  cloth.  Mr.  Fidler  recognises  in 
a  substantial  manner  the  interest  and  energy  of  his  assistants  in  suc¬ 
cessfully  carrying  out  his  instructions,  as  each  person  who  remains  in 
his  employ  not  less  than  nine  months  of  the  year  is  entitled  to  a  per¬ 
centage  of  the  actual  nett  profits  realised  during  the  year.  In  the 
course  of  a  short  speech  Mr.  Fidler  expressed  himself  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  his  experiment. 

-  Gaining  Knowledge. — I  have  read  with  interest  for  some 

time  past  the  “  Notes  on  Grapes,”  published  in  the  Journal  ;  but  while 
reading  Mr.  G.  Hilton’s  remarks  on  page  63,  January  21th,  I  could  not 
easily  pass  over  the  sentence — !l  Gardeners  coming  from  the  south  to 
the  north  have  much  to  learn,  and  something  to  unlearn.”  That  is 
quite  true,  as  I  have  found  by  experience.  I  was  brought  up  in  the 
south  near  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  and  have  had  many  pleasant  strolls 
through  the  Swanmore  Park  Gardens.  The  last  occasion  was  four  years 
last  September,  I  paid  him  a  very  early  visit  as  my  time  was  short.  I  was 
at  the  gardens  long  before  either  the  foreman  or  any  of  his  men  were 
there,  but  Mr.  Molyneux  was  there  amongst  his  Chrysanthemums. 
Previously  I  was  on  the  east  coast,  at  Shrubland,  where  I  gained 
considerable  experience  under  Mr.  Blair,  thence  I  extended  my  journey 
northwards  as  far  as  the  Irish  coast,  where  I  found  I  had  still  much  to 
learn.  However,  the  short  lesson  I  learned  at  Swanmore  was  that  those 
who  win  must  work  early  in  the  morning. — W.  SPENCER. 

-  Plants  of  Garrya  elliptica  do  not  appear  to  be  flowering 

so  freely  this  season  as  usual,  owing  probably  to  the  bad  summer  for 
ripening  the  growth,  but  the  catkins  are  both  longer  and  stouter  in 
nature.  Plants  treated  as  wall  climbers  that  have  become  too  big  for 
their  position,  the  front  branches  growing  out  too  far,  should  be  shortly 
pruned  in.  Although  the  new  growths  may  not  flower  next  season,  it 
is  better  to  cut  in  hard  at  once  and  do  without  flowers  for  one  year, 
as  a  neater  growth  will  be  the  result  and  a  more  even  crop  of  flowers 
next  season.  The  plants  may  be  spurred  in  to  two  or  three  eyes,  to 
assist  new  growth  springing  from  the  remaining  eyes.  Vigorously 
syringe  the  plants  every  day  at  the  time  when  the  shoots  show  signs  of 
breaking  into  new  life.  If  a  hot  and  dry  summer,  the  plants  will  be 
much  benefited  by  thorough  drenchings  overhead  in  the  evening  suc¬ 
ceeding  a  hot  day,  the  growth  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  consequently 
more  likely  to  produce  a  rich  crop  of  catkins  the  following  season, 
while  the  appearance  of  the  foliage  will  be  improved. — E.  M. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  ordinary  weekly 

meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  Mr.  W.  H.  Milnes,  the 
President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  of  Stanley  occupied 
the  vice-chair.  An  excellent  paper  on  “  The  Primula  ”  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  E.  Fenner,  gardener  to  Mr.  Joe  Shaw,  The  Woodlands, 
Sandal,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Garnett,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secre¬ 
taries.  There  was  a  good  display  of  choice  blooms  of  this  pretty  winter 
flowering  plant,  and  also  a  collection  of  beautiful  imitations  of  the 
natural  flower.  A  long  and  interesting  discussion  ensued  on  the  paper, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  G.  Parkin,  photographer,  exhibited  speci¬ 
mens  of  insects  which  are  sometimes  found  to  infest  the  Primula.  Mr. 
W.  Hudson  of  Sandal  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Fenner  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  paper,  to  Mr.  Parkin  for  his  trouble  in  preserving  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  insects,  and  to  Mr.  G,  W.  Ramsden,  the  librarian,  for 
arranging  the  coloured  illustrations.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Elliott  of  Huddersfield,  supported  by  Messrs.  B.  Whiteley  and  A.  Gold- 
thorpe,  and  heartily  carried. 

-  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  Committee  meeting  of 

this  Charity  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  there  was  a  large  attendance, 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  G.  Deal,  presiding.  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
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of  the  last  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  the  following  contributions  were 
announced  as  having  been  received  during  the  month — Mr.  W.  H. 
Divers.  £4  7s.  8d.,  including  £2  7s.  8d.  paid  by  visitors  to  Ketton  Hall 
Gardens,  which  were  kindly  opened  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Hopwood  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Fund  ;  from  Mr.  Fulbrook,  Streatham  Hill,  £1  8s.  Gd.; 
Mr.  Crawford,  Coddington,  £1  12s.  ;  Mr.  Rose,  Lockinge,  £5  5s.,  the 
proceeds  of  an  entertainment  ;  Mr.  G.  Deal,  £5  5s.  ;  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
£5  5s. ;  Mr.  Macmillan,  £5  ;  Mr.  Herbst,  £1  ;  and  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
proceeds  of  several  boxes  at  the  Birmingham  autumn  Show,  £7  Gs.  10d. 
The  total  amount  received  during  the  half-year  is  £549  3s.  9d.,  which 
compares  favourably  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
there  has  also  at  the  same  time  been  a  reduction  in  the  expenses.  It 
was  announced  that  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  flowers  on  behalf  of  the 
Fund  is  proposed  to  be  held  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Richmond  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society  ;  that  a  Rose  fair  and  sale  of  blooms  will  be  held  at 
Croydon  on  July  3rd  j  that  tickets  for  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  sold  at 
the  usual  rate  by  the  Secretary  and  members  of  the  Committee,  for  any 
of  the  following  dates,  February  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th,  will  benefit  the 
Charity  ;  and  that  application  will  be  made  co  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for 
permission  to  hold  an  evening  fete  in  the  flower  market,  Covent 
Garden,  on  behalf  of  the  Fund.  The  co-operation  of  all  who  in  various 
ways  obtain  contributions  is  much  appreciated  by  the  Committee,  and 
it  is  not  doubted  that  methods  will  suggest  themselves  by  which 
gardeners  and  others  in  sympathy  with  the  object  may  share  in  its 
accomplishment.  It  may  be  added  that  the  theatrical  performances 
on  the  dates  named  include  “  Hamlet  ”  and  “  The  Lady  of  Lyons.” 

-  The  Crystal  Palace  Company,  Sydenham,  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  their  fixtures  for  the  1889  Flower  and  Fruit  Shows.  The 
Spring  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers  will  be  held  on  the  23rd  March ; 
the  great  Summer  Exhibition  on  May  11th  ;  the  National  Rose  Society's 
Grand  Exhibition  of  Roses  on  July  6th  ;  the  Fruit  Exhibition  and 
Grand  National  Dahlia  Show  on  6th  and  7th  September  ;  the  great 
Autumn  Fruit  Show  on  10th,  11th,  and  12th  October;  and  the 
Chrysanthemum  Exhibition  on  the  8th  and  9th  November. 

-  Active  preparations  are  being  made  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 

‘Sons,  Forest  Hill  Nursery,  for  the  great  Annual  Exhibition  of 
Tuberous  Begonias.  A  house  is  devoted  to  recently  sown  seed  and 
young  seedlings,  which  will  in  a  short  time  give  abundance  of  labour  in 
pricking  off  and  repotting.  A  large  space  of  ground  near  the  road  has 
been  prepared  for  those  which  are  planted  out,  and  it  is  evident  the 
interest  in  Begonias  is  still  increasing. 


CORNISH  MARKET  GARDENS. 

As  misleading  statements  have  been  published  on  Cornish  market 
gardens  and  the  profits  derivable  therefrom  allow  me  to  give  some  facts. 
Broccoli-growing  in  the  district  of  Penzance  certainly  does  not  pay. 
How  can  it,  when  at  the  present  time  crates  containing  five  to  six  dozens 
are  selling  in  Covent  Garden  from  3s.  to  5s.  a  crate,  which,  after 
deducting  expenses,  including  carriage  2s.  8d.  per  crate,  the  grower  is 
often  brought  in  debt,  as  has  been  the  case  many  a  time  this  season  ;  and 
this  is  the  state  of  things  with  which  the  grower  is  expected  to  meet 
rents,  rates, and  tithes. 

The  only  argument  that  is  advanced  to  show  that  Broccoli  culture 
pays  in  Cornwall  is  that  the  acrea?e  during  the  last  twenty  years  has 
greatly  increased  ;  but,  coming  nearer,  take  the  last  five  years,  and  I 
emphatically  say  the  acreage  has  decreased.  And  I  would  ask,  If  it 
pays  so  well  as  is  represented,  why  is  it  that  many  of  the  growers  are 
unable  to  pay  their  rents  at  the  present  time  ?  I  will  also  enlighten  the 
public  on  another  fact — namely,  that  Cherbourg  Broccoli  are  brought  to 
Covent  Garden  in  equally  as  good  condition  as  those  from  Cornwall,  the 
difference  in  time  of  transit  being  very  little  indeed,  and  they  certainly 
meet  a  better  demand  in  the  market,  thereby  realising  much  higher  prices 
than  Cornish  goods. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  sensational  writers  before  supplying 
paragraphs  on  “Cornish  Market  Gardens”  to  first  study  the  subject, 
ascertain  facts,  and  not  draw  on  their  imaginations,  as  such  paragraphs 
only  to  practical  men  and  Cornish  growers  betray  entire  ignorance  on 
the  subject,  yet  they  mislead  the  inexperienced,  and  raise  expectations 
that  cannot  be  fulfilled. — M.  R.  A.  S. 

[Our  correspondent’s  remarks  have  no  reference  to  anything  that 
has  appeared  in  this  Journal,  but  they  are  called  for,  and  the  “  facts  ” 
mentioned  are  important  and  authentic.] 


CAMPANULA  ABIETINA. 

Many  of  the  Campanulas  are  favourites  on  rockeries  and  in  borders, 
the  taller,  stronger  species  being  best  fitted  for  the  latter  position,  the 
small-growing  Bellflowers  having  little  nooks  allotted  to  them  in  the 


I  rock  garden.  One  of  these  which  looks  well  in  either  position,  provided 
it  be  not  overgrown  or  crowded  by  stronger  plants,  is  Campanula 
bietina,  represented  in  fig.  16.  It  is  very  dwarf  and  compact  in 


habit,  but  throws  up  its  tall,  slender,  graceful  flower  stems  to  the  height 
of  6  inches,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  flowers  are  relatively 
large,  of  a  deep  purplish  crimson  colour,  distinct  from  the  majority  of  the 
species,  and  they  are  produced  freely  during  the  summer  months.  The 
plant  is  easily  grown,  requiring  only  well-drained  soil,  not  too  heavy, 
and  it  can  be  increased  by  seed. 
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EVENING  NOTES. 

A  SPAKE  half  hour  can  occasionally  be  found  after  the  day’s  work 
is  done  for  jotting  down  a  few  ideas  that  reading  suggests,  when  time 
could  not  be  found  for  writing  an  exhaustive  article  on  a  given  subject. 
A  few  of  such  notes  I  send,  penned  in  spare  moments,  and  perchance 
they  may  find  space  in  the  Journal,  and  it  may  be  prove  suggestive  to 
others  who  are  situated  like  myself. 


Looking  Forward. — The  leading  article  on  page  1  is  one  of  the 
right  kind,  and  is  evidently  written  by  one  in  close  touch  and  sympathy 
with  gardeners.  The  writer’s  remarks  on  the  social  position  of  gar¬ 
deners  and  their  remuneration  are  so  pregnant  with  truth  that  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  they  have  not  elicited  responsive  communications. 
That  there  are  others  who  take  the  same  view  as  the  leader  writer  is 
shown  in  the  same  issue  by  the  communications  of  Mr.  A.  Bigliter  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Walker.  There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  good 
gardeners  are  not  an  overpaid  body  of  men.  That  they  should  be 
classed  as  “  menial  servants  ”  is,  to  say  the  least,  scarcely  just  ;  but 
every  man  is  exactly  that  which  he  chooses  to  make  himself,  either 
directly  by  his  own  acts  or  by  submission  to  the  acts  of  others,  or,  very 
frequently,  by  both  combined.  Any  man,  or  any  body  of  men,  tamely 
submitting  to  be  degraded  to  the  lowest  order  of  working  people 
recognised  by  the  law — and  they  are  lowered  to  that  position  deliberately 
by  the  makers  of  that  law — deserve  no  higher  position  unless  they 
themselves  take  the  initiative  to  raise  themselves  collectively  above  that 
position,  and  to  have  that  part  of  the  law  pertaining  to  themselves 
altered  or  erased  from  the  statute  book. 


Scalding  op  Lady  Downe’s  Grape. — This  is  an  interesting  sub¬ 
ject,  and  although  much  has  been  written  about  it  I  think  we  remain 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  we  were  before.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  it  in  every  vinery  throughout  the  land  by  any  pet 
theory  of  anybody’s.  Very  much  depends  upon  the  kind  and  quality 
of  glass  used,  the  aspect  of  the  vinery,  the  system  of  ventilation  as  re¬ 
gards  the  extent  and  position  of  the  ventilators,  the  cubical  area  of  the 
interior  of  the  vinery  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  ventilation,  the 
cultural  details  during  the  stoning  period,  and  possibly  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  border,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  physiology  of  the  skin 
of  Lady  Downe’s  during  the  stoning  period  as  compared  with  the  skin 
of  varieties  not  scalded  under  the  same  conditions,  and  as  compared 
with  the  skin  of  Lady  Downe’s  after  they  are  fairly  coloured,  and  when 
they  may  be  “  sweated  ”  almost  with  impunity. 


The  Keeping  of  Grape3. — Up  to  the  present  I  have  not  had  a 
decayed  berry  amongst  my  Grapes.  Is  my  experience  exceptional  or 
common  this  season  ?  The  late  vinery  has  been  full  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  and  miscellaneous  plants.  I  attribute  their  good  keeping  qualities 
to  the  fact  of  having  kept  the  firing  going  from  the  time  they  were 
started  until  I  cut  and  bottled  them  several  days  ago,  and  also  to  judi¬ 
cious  thinning  ;  none  of  the  bunches  were  allowed  to  be  crowded  with 
berries,  but  were  full  and  symmetrical. 


Frontignans. — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  neglected  Frontignans 
are  to  be  cared  for  at  Chiswick.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
number  of  private  gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  all  three 
varieties,  White,  Black,  and  Grizzly,  are  grown  ;  and  whether  the  rich¬ 
est  of  all  Grapes,  Chasselas  Musqud  or  Jocelyn’s  St.  Albans,  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  any  private  garden  established  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years. 


Trenches  for  Peas.— All  who  desire  to  have  this  delicious  vege¬ 
table  in  the  highest  state  of  excellence,  and  also  in  quantity,  should  be 
at  the  trouble  to  make  large  trenches  2  or  3  feet  wide  and  about  2  feet 
deep.  The  top  soil  should  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  trench,  and  the 
lower  on  the  other  side.  Wheel  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench  6  or 
8  inches  of  garden  refuse,  then  throw  in  the  soil  that  was  taken  from 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  or  the  second  “  spit  ”  as  it  is  called,  place  some 
manure  over  it,  and  then  return  the  top  spit.  Of  course  there  will  be 
a  ridge,  but  never  mind  that ;  when  you  want  to  sow  the  Peas  draw  a 
broad  drill  in  the  usual  way.  Peas  sown  on  ground  so  prepared  never 
require  watering  in  our  driest  summer.  In  a  wet  summer-  like  the  last 
they  are  not  starved  and  water-logged';  the  Peas  do  not  ripen  pre¬ 
maturely,  but  remain  juicy  for  a  longer  period  ;  and  by  excavating 
similar  trenches  every  year  in  different  parts  of  the  garden,  the  garden 
is  made  richer  at  the  least  cost  and  trouble  as  compared  with  trenching, 
and  it  is  warmer  and  drier  in  a  wet  summer,  and  cooler  and  moister 
in  a  hot  summer.  It  has  been  my  practice  for  fourteen  consecutive 
years,  and  every  year  makes  me  a  greater  believer  in  the  system. 


Cypripediums. — Mr.  Castle’s  paper  is  exactly  what  I  should  expect 
from  such  a  close  observer  and  careful  writer,  and  he  evidently  is  never 
more,  happy  than  when  writing  about  Orchids,  unless  it  be  when  ex¬ 
amining  and  criticising  them.  Interesting  as  Cypripediums  are,  I 
cannot  say  that  they  have  altogether  satisfied  me  with  their  beauty, 
notwithstanding  their  “  quiet  harmonies  in  shades  of  brown,  green,  and 
purplish  crimson,  and  I  yield  to  none  in  admiration  of  harmonious 
tints  and  colouring.  I  can  even  appreciate  Whistlerian  Nocturnes  in 
black,  indigo  blue,  and  aureolin  yellow,  although  I  had  to  survey  the 
“  composition  ”  for  some  moments  before  I  could  assure  myself  that  the 
gallery  cleaner  had  not  rubbed  her  blacklead  brush  over  the  canvas,  and 
then  pursuaded  the  muffin  boy  to  throw  the  yolk  of  an  egg  at  it,  a 


little  towards  the  top,  to  represent  the  moon.  I  should  like  to  see  a 
greater  quantity  of  brighter  colours  in  Cypripediums,  broad  “  washes  ”  of 
crimson,  scarlet,  ultramarine,  or  yellow,  and  less  of  the  “  streakiness  ” 
and  “  spottiness.”  Our  hybridisers  should  go  in  for  broader  and  bolder 
colouring,  get  some  of  the  yellow  of  C.  Calceolus  into  the  tropical  ones* 
I  prefer  C.  spectabile  and  C.  Calceolus  to  the  others.— Hugh  Dale. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Gooseberries. — Whether  these  should  be  pruned  now  or  not  till  the- 
spring  ought  to  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  birds,  notably  bull¬ 
finches,  are  very  troublesome  pruning  ought  to  be  deferred  till 
near  the  time  the  buds  are  bursting  into  leaf,  or  even  till  they 
are  in  full  leaf.  In  some  few  instances  no  pruning  is  done 
till  the  fruit  are  large  enough  for  use,  and  in  this  case  the 
superfluous  branches  or  shoots  are  cut  away  with  the  fruit  attached, 
the  latter  being  subsequently  gathered  and  marketed.  Where  the 
bushes  are  protected  with  wire  or  fish  netting,  as  well  as  in  gardens- 
where  the  buds  are  not  interfered  with  by  birds,  it  is  advisable  to  com¬ 
plete  the  pruning  at  once.  Commence  by  first  cutting  away  all  the 
lower  underneath  branches  or  shoots,  the  fruit  from  these  rarely 
keeping  clean  enough  for  use.  Next,  fore-shorten  or  cut  back  all 
straggling  young  shoots  with  old  wood  attached,  to  a  well  placed  young 
shoot,  after  which  al]  that  is  necessary  is  to  freely  thin  out  the  young 
bearing  wood.  Unless  this  thinning  out  is  annually  practised  the 
bushes  soon  become  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  weakly  growth,  and  two. 
or  three  seasons’  neglect  complete  their  ruin.  Gooseberries  bear  freely 
both  on  the  young  growth  and  also  at  the  spurs  on  the  old  wood.  It  is 
not  advisable,  however,  to  closely  spur  back  all  the  young  shoots  on  open 
bushes,  but  this  plan  must  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  either  wall  or  trellis- 
trained  trees,  only  the  leading  shoots  if  required  being  retained  at  about 
half  their  length  and  laid  in. 

Protecting  Gooseberry  Bushes. — A  permanent  wire  netting- 
covered  framework  is  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of  protection  in  the 
long  run,  this  being  available  for  saving  both  the  buds  and  the  fruit 
from  the  birds.  As  the  latter  will  soon  be  busy  among  the  bushe3,  it  is 
advisable  to  at  once  close  the  doorways  and  shutters  of  wire-covered 
structures,  and  where  these  are  not  erected  to  protect  the  bushes  in  some: 
other  manner.  Strong  black  cotton  plentifully  strung  about  the  outer 
branches  of  the  bushes  serves  to  check  the  birds  somewhat,  but  is  of 
little  service  where  they  are  very  plentiful  or  voracious.  The  plan  of 
gathering  all  the  branches  up  to  a  close  and  impenetrable  head  is  a 
rather  rough  undertaking,  but  it  answers  well.  Two  persons  are  re¬ 
quired  for  accomplishing  this  properly,  and  tar  twine  is  needed  for 
binding.  When  the  buds  are  about  half  expanded  the  bushes  can  be 
let  down  to  their  natural  position  and  pruned.  Bushes  thus  treated 
never  fail  to  bear  well.  The  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  well  coat  the 
branches  and  shoots  of  the  bushes  with  soot  and  lime,  or  the  latter  only. 
The  quickest  way  of  effecting  this  is  to  mix  the  soot  and  lime  into- 
paste,  and  afterwards  add  sufficient  water  to  thin  it  sufficiently  to  admit 
of  its  being  applied  through  an  old  syringe.  The  bushes  may  also  be 
fairly  well  coated  if  a  mixture  of  dry  fine  soot  and  lime,  or  the  latter 
alone,  is  shook  from  a  bag  among  the  branches  when  these  are  damp. 
When  the  rains  have  washed  off  these  dressings  more  must  be  applied. 

The  Gooseberry  Caterpillar. — Few  need  to  be  told  how  very 
destructive  this  proves  in  many  gardens,  especially  where  birds,  large 
and  small,  are  either  scarce  or  are  excluded.  Preventive  measures  are 
in  all  such  cases  most  imperative.  Late  broods  of  the  grubs  descend 
into  the  ground,  and  after  changing  to  the  cocoon  state  remain  dormant- 
throughout  the  winter.  These  change  to  a  chrysalis  in  the  spring,  in 
time  for  the  sawfly  to  emerge  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  newly 
formed  Gooseberry  and  Red  Currant  leaves.  Half  measures  are  of  little 
avail.  Removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots  and  freely  mixing  newly 
slaked  lime  with  it  as  it  is  returned  will  destroy  many,  but  not  often  all' 
the  grubs,  especially  when  the  latter  descend  to  a  depth  of  6  inches.  A 
heavy  mulching  of  fresh  tanners’  bark  sometimes  acts  as  a  good  preven¬ 
tive,  either  the  cocoons  or  the  flies  being  unable  to  withstand  the  ]uice 
from  the  bark.  The  most  effective  remedy  consists  of  the  complete- 
removal  of  as  much  soil  as  can  safely  be  forked  away  from  the  roots,, 
and  which  will  contain  most  of  the  cocoons,  this  being  wheeled  away, 
and  either  burnt  or  buried  deeply,  a  mixture  of  good  manure  and  fresh 
soil  replacing  it.  The  latter  plan,  in  addition  to  exterminating  most  of 
the  cocoons,  also  otherwise  greatly  benefits  the  bushes. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Y  ines. — Early  Vines. — In  the  earliest  house  attention  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  tying  the  shoots  and  stopping  them  to  one  or  two  joints  above  the 
show  of  fruit  where  space  is  limited,  the  auxiliary  growths  below  the 
bunch  being  removed,  except  those  from  the  lowest  joints,  which,  with 
those  above  the  fruit,  must  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf  and  subsequently 
as  made.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  principal  foliage  be 
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fully  exposed  to  light  and  air,  overcrowding  and  overcropping  being 
highly  prejudicial;  at  the  same  time  very  close  stopping  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  where  there  is  room  for  extension,  or  the  extension  of  the  foliage 
promotes  corresponding  root  action,  therefore  preserve  all  the  foliage 
consistent  with  full  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

Vines  in  Flower. — Houses  with  the  Grapes  in  flower  must  have  a 
night  temperature  of  65°,  and  5°  more  for  Muscats.  Muscats,  Sweet¬ 
water  and  others  that  do  not  set  freely  may  have  the  points  of  the 
bunches  drawn  to  the  light,  assisting  fertilisation  by  shaking  the  Vines 
every  day,  or  dusting  the  hunches  with  a  camel-hair  brush.  Varieties 
that"  do  not  afford  pollen  freely  can  be  fertilised  with  that  taken  from 
other  sorts  dusted  over  the  stigmas.  A  constant  circulation  of  rather 
dry  warm  air  will  be  found  highly  advantageous. 

Thinning ,  Temperature,  Ventilating,  Feeding.—  Commence  thinning 
when  the  berries  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  doing  it  somewhat 
freely  so  as  to  encourage  large  berries,  not,  however,  going  to  the  extreme 
of  making  the  bunches  loose,  though  that  is  better  than  clusters  of 
small  berries.  When  the  Grapes  are  swelling  maintain  the  temperature 
■at  65°  at  night,  falling  5°  on  cold  mornings;  65°  to  70°  on  cold  days, 
increasing  the  ventilation,  a  little  being  provided  at  70°,  rising  with  the 
sun  heat  to  80°  or  85°,  at  which  keep  it  through  the  day  from  that 
source,  closing  at  80°,  and  damp  all  available  surfaces.  Damping  is  also 
necessary  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  Great  care  is  needed  in  ven¬ 
tilating  at  this  season.  During  sharp  weather  afford  air  in  moderate 
quantity,  a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  not  to  reduce  the  temperature,  only  to 
prevent  its  rising  too  suddenly  and  too  high.  Vines  in  pots  will  require 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and  surface  dressings  of  rich  materials. 
Inside  borders  should  have  a  thorough  watering  with  tepid  liquid  manure, 
■or  1  lb.  guano  to  20  gallons  of  water,  applying  it  at  a  temperature  of 
S0°  to  90°. 

Vines  Started  with  the  New  Year. — The  Vines  are  now  breaking 
strongly.  Syringe  the  rods  three  times  a  day  until  the  bunches  are 
formed,  when  it  must  be  discontinued,  but  maintain  atmospheric 
moisture  by  damping  available  surfaces  three  times  a  day.  Avoid 
•damping  the  hot-water  pipes  when  they  are  highly  heated,  the  steam 
.arising  therefrom  being  very  different  from  that  given  off  by  cooler 
surfaces.  Keep  up  a  supply  of  ammonia  by  turning  the  fermenting 
materials,  adding  fresh  horse  droppings  a  little  at  a  time,  but  where 
fermenting  materials  have  not  been  used  the  house  may  be  sprinkled 
with  liquid  manure  in  the  afternoon,  the  evaporation  troughs  being 
tilled  with  the  same.  Ammonia  vapour  is  good  for  the  foliage,  and  it  is 
useful  against  red  spider.  Increase  the  temperature  to  55°  at  night  and 
•60°  to  G5°  by  day,  with  an  advance  to  75°  from  sun  heat,  ventilation 
being  given  carefully,  and  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  the  external 
nir. 

Houses  to  Afford  Ripe  Grapes  in  July. — These  should  be  started 
at  once.  There  is  no  need  to  cover  the  border  with  fermenting 
materials,  but  cover  outside  borders  with  leaves  or  litter  fo  prevent 
frost  or  snow  chilling  the  roots.  A  bed  of  fermenting  materials  within 
the  house  conduces  greatly  to  a  free  and  regular  break.  Syringe  the 
rods  three  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  temperature  of  50°  at  night  and 
■65°  by  day  from  sun  heat.  Water  the  inside  borders  with  liquid  manure 
at  90°,  and  repeatedly  if  necessary,  so  as  to  bring  the  soil  into  a 
thoroughly  moist  state. 

Late  Grapes. — Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Guillaume,  requiring  more 
time  to  ripen  than  Lady  Downe’s  and  similar  sorts,  should  be  started  by 
the  middle  of  February,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  their  thorough  ripening. 
When  well  ripened,  wood  as  well  as  fruit,  these  are  the  noblest  black 
Grapes  in  existence.  Avoid  fire  heat  as  much  as  possible  for  Grapes  in 
the  store  room,  affording  air  to  prevent  an  accumulation  of  moisture,  re¬ 
plenishing  the  bottles  with  clear  soft  water  as  required.  An  equable 
temperature  of  15°  is  most  suitable. 

Eyes. — These  must  now  be  inserted,  using  pots,  pans,  or  square  pieces 
of  turf.  Select  firm  well  ripened  wood,  filling  the  pots  or  pans  with  rich 
friable  loam,  inserting  the  buds  with  a  pinch  of  sand  and  half  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface,  plunging  the  pots  in  a  bottom  heat  of  80°. 

Out-hacks. — Vines  raised  from  eyes  last  spring,  and  which  are  not  of 
sufficient  strength  for  fruiting  or  planting,  should  be  cut  back  to  an  eye 
or  two  as  near  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  possible.  When  they  have  made 
'2  inches  of  growth  shake  them  out  and  repot  in  turfy  loam  rather  rough, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  bones  ;  6  to  9-inch  pots  will  be  large  enough.  A 
slight  bottom  heat  is  an  advantage  for  these  Vines,  but  it  is  not 
■essential,  maintaining  atmospheric  moisture  hv  sprinkling  the  house  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — Notwithstanding  the  sunless  weather  the 
■early  plants  are  advancing  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  especi¬ 
ally  La  Grosse  Sucree  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  When  the 
fruit  is  set  and  well  thinned  advance  is  rapidly  made  in  swelling. 
Although  a  moderate  temperature  is  advisable  until  the  fruits  are  set,  a 
brisk  and  moderately  moist  heat  is  essential  to  their  satisfactory  swell¬ 
ing,  hence  60°  to  65°  or  70°  should  be  afforded  artificially,  with  10°  to 
15°  advance  from  sun  heat,  and  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening  a 
drier  atmosphere  will  improve  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the  fruit. 
Plants  advancing  to  the  flowering  stage  must  not  he  hurried  ;  50°  to  55° 
is  ample  by  artificial  means,  and  60°  to  65°  with  sun  heat  and  free 
ventilation.  Start  some  more  plants  without  delay,  introducing  along 
with  President,  James  Veitch,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  some  of  the  early 
varieties,  such  as  Sir  Harry  and  La  Grosse  Sucree,  so  as  to  secure  an 
unbroken  succession.  Examine  the  plants  closely  for  aphides  in  all 
stages  preceding  flowering,  and  upon  its  first  appearance  fumigate. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Propagation  of  Redding  Plants. — Where  large  numbers  of  summer 
bedding  plants  are  required  an  early  start  must  be  made  with  their 
propagation.  A  gentle  hotbed  in  a  forcing  house  of  some  kind  is 
always  found  of  the  greatest  service  in  raising  plants  from  seed  and 
cuttings,  this  being  better  in  every  respect  than  the  dry  heat  from  hot- 
water  pipes.  If  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  are  plentiful,  a  good  bed  of  these 
alone  may  be  formed,  or  they  may  be  mixed  with  well-prepared  stable 
manure  in  equal  quantities.  Stable  manure  alone  is  apt  to  heat  very 
violently,  and  shallow  beds  only  are  quickly  available  for  use.  Tanners’ 
bark  gives  a  fairly  brisk  and  lasting  heat,  and  it  is  also  suitable  for 
mixing  with  leaves.  Where  the  bottom  heat  in  propagating  frames  or 
pits  is  from  hot-water  pipes,  these  ought  to  be  heavily  covered  either 
with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  sawdust,  ashes,  or.  sand.  The  first-named  is 
preferable,  and  if  kept  well  moistened,  conducts  the  heat  admirably, 
and  is  a  very  clean  plunging  material. 

Starting  Stock  Plants. — Either  old  or  autumn-struck  Verbenas, 
Heliotropes,  Ageratums,  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Dahlias,  Salvias,  Holly¬ 
hocks,  Abutilons,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  introduced  into 
gentle  heat,  such  as  an  early  vinery  or  Peach  house,  and  this  will 
induce  them  to  form  abundance  of  strong  early  cuttings.  The  old  tops 
of  Pelargoniums  will  rarely  strike  if  taken  before  they  have  grown  some¬ 
what,  and  in  several  other  instances  young  side  shoots  are  the  best  for 
progagating.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  all  the  stock  plants 
be  kept  clear  of  various  other  plants  in  pots  which  are  liable  to  be 
infested  by  troublesome  insects,  nor  should  they  be  subjected  to  much 
dry  fire  heat.  If  the  cuttings  are  healthy  and  clean  they  strike  readily, 
and,  in  their  turn,  soon  afford  tops  and  side  shoots  for  striking.  Any 
roots  of  varieties  of  Dahlias  that  are  required  in  quantity  may  be 
placed  in  boxes  of  soil,  or  singly  in  pots,  and  these  set  in  heat  quickly 
form  numerous  side  shoots,  which  strike  readily  in  a  gentle  and  not 
very  moist  heat.  Old  plants  of  Hollyhocks  may  be  similarly  treated, 
and  the  side  shoots  taken  and  rooted  in  heat  as  fast  as  they  form. 


Bees  that  have  been  wintered  up  to  date  without  a  los3  will 
have  plenty  to  contend  against  up  till  J une,  or  the  season  will  be 
different  from  past  ones.  If  any  hives  are  suspected  to  be  short  of 
food,  dull  weather  with  a  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.  during  January 
is  a  safer  and  better  time  to  feed  than  further  on  with  the  same  or 
even  a  higher  one.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  bee-keeping  readers 
have  abandoned  the  reckless  system  of  opening  up  and  examining 
hives  during  the  winter  months,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
necessity,  even  when  a  scarcity  of  food  is  feared.  Bee-keepers 
should  study  the  habits  of  bees,  and  learn  of  them  by  appearance 
their  actual  state  and  wants  within  the  hive,  and  what  the  coming 
weather  is  likely  to  be,  as  well  as  to  know  exactly  by  appearance 
whether  from  their  present  strength  they  will  be  able  to  be  in  full 
strength  when  that  auspicious  time  comes  when  swarms  are  desir¬ 
able  and  honey  is  plentiful  in  the  flowers.  If  the  bee-keeper  fails 
in  this,  then  the  honey  yield  will  be  nil. 

If  during  the  winter  months  when  the  temperature  is  low  the 
ear  is  laid  close  to  the  hive  a  gentle  and  continuous  hum  is  heard, 
then  the  bees  maybe  relied  on  as  being  healthy.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  hum  approaches  to  a  roar  and  is  intermittent,  the  bees  are 
suffering  from  distension  through  cold.  When  bees  are  seen 
leaving  their  hive  and  not  returning,  this,  too,  indicates  something 
wrong — hunger  and  cold  causes  this.  Bees  remain  most  at  rest 
in  winter  during  the  months  of  November  and  December. 
After  that  they  are  more  restless,  and  before  a  thaw  often  rush 
out  of  their  hive  in  great  numbers,  and,  falling  on  the  ground, 
perish.  This  occurs  more  readily  with  crowded  hives  than  with 
those  having  full  scope,  preventible  only  by  shutting  in  and  ven¬ 
tilation.  In  fact  always  before  a  storm  during  winter  bees  incline 
to  fly  out  and  remain  quiet,  even  although  the  day  be  fine  when 
frost  is  likely  to  appear.  During  the  summer  months  when  a 
storm  is  near  they  will  remain  quiet  within  their  hives  although 
the  day  appears  to  us  serene.  During  showery  and  cloudy  weather 
if  the  bees  venture  out  and  continue  working  the  weather  will 
clear  up  and  be  fine,  but  if  the  bees  return  hurriedly  and  crowd  at 
the  entrance  then  foul  weather  may  be  expected. 
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In  short,  there  is  no  time  during  the  whole  year  but  when 
the  bees  by  their  movements  fortell  the  coming  weather,  particu¬ 
larly  in  spring,  which  by  paying  attention  with  them,  the  thermo¬ 
meter,  and  barometer,  no  gardener  need  be  taken  unawares,  but 
will  at  all  times  be  prepared  by  proper  action  to  prevent  tender 
plants  being  destroyed  through  unexpected  frosts. 

Some  bees  differ  greatly  from  others  in  their  habits.  The  Syrian 
and  the  Cyprians  seem  more  sensitive  than  some  varieties  of 
approaching  storms,  while  it  is  the  rule,  too,  with  some  varieties 
not  to  leave  the  hive  in  greater  numbers  that  what  will  not  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  hive  too  much.  Cyprians  will  sometimes 
venture  abroad  in  such  numbers,  leaving  but  few  bees  with  their 
queen  behind,  that  if  a  sudden  blast  comes  on  the  hive  is  depopu¬ 
lated  and  nev^r  can  recover  itself.  This  is  one  reason  why 
Cyprians  are  not  well  adapted  for  this  country  ;  but  all  varieties 
more  or  less  prognosticate  the  coming  weather.  Of  equal  import¬ 
ance,  too,  is  it  to  know  by  their  appearance  their  wants  and 
strength  or  number  within  the  hive,  so  that  none  will  be  unprofit¬ 
able.  A  little  experience  will  soon  teach  the  greatest  tyro  all  that 
is  necessary  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  industrious  bees.  I  will 
in  a  future  article  give  hints  concerning  bees  at  swarming  time  and 
how  to  hive  them  ;  meanwhile  bee-keepers  should  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  and  guard  against  damp  inside  the  hive,  which  is  prevalent 
in  many  hives  managed  with  solid  wooden  floors. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wra.  Clibran  &  Son,  10  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester. — Catalogue 
of  Vegetable  aud^  Flower  Seeds  for  1889. 

Bruant,  Poitiers  (Vienne),  France. — List  of  Novelties,  1889. 

James  Cocker  &  Sons,  59,  St,  Nicholas  Street,  Aberdeen. — Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 

J.  Lambert  &  Son,  Treves. — Catalogue  of  Seeds. 

W.  R.  Woodcock,  Syston,  near  Leicester. — Select  List  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums. 

Wm.  Leighton,  89,  Union  Street,  Glasgow.— Seed  List. 

J.  B.  Pearson  &  Sons,  2,  Exchange  Row,  Nottingham. — Garden 
Seeds,  1889. 

James  R.  Pitcher,  United  States  Nurseries,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey. — 
Catalogue  of  Cypripediums,  1889. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  an&  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Contributions.  —  In  consequence  of  the  great  pressure  on  our 
columns  this  week  the  publication  of  several  valuable  articles  is  post¬ 
poned  ;  they  are  not  the  less  appreciated  on  that  account,  and  we  ex¬ 
press  our  obligations  to  the  contributors. 

Books  on  Orcbids  (II.  Leicester').  —  There  are  few  cheap  works 
on  Orchids.  You  will  find  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s  “  Orchid  Growers’ 
Manual  ”  a  reliable  and  thorough  work,  if  it  is  not  too  expensive  for 
you.  The  four  parts  of  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons’  “  Manual  of  Orchid¬ 
aceous  Plants”  are  also  very  useful.  Mr.  L.  Castle’s  little  work  on 
Orchids  has  been  extended,  and  a  fourth  edition  is  now  in  the  press. 
It  will  be  issued  shortly. 

Tlie  Chrysanthemum  Annual  (Amateur). — The  edition  for 
1889  is  nearly  ready,  and  will  contain  all  the  information  you 
require. 


Mushrooms  (  TV.  Cresswell). —  The  specimens  you  have  sent  are  very 
fine  indeed,  and  your  note  will  be  published.  Our  pages  were  full  to 
overflowing  on  its  arrival  this  week. 

A  Blue  Rose  (II.  V.  M.). — We  have  no  knowledge  of  a  variety 
bearing  the  name  you  give,  but  there  has  been  some  correspondence  on  a 
similar  subject  in  the  American  horticultural  papers. 

Gardenias  not  Flowering-  (Slienley). — Assuming  the  plants  are 
clean  and  healthy,  and  the  roots  plentiful  in  good  soil,  we  think  the 
non-expansion  of  the  buds  is  due  to  a  low  temperature,  and  flowers 
may  be  expected  when  the  heat  increases  10°,  55°  at  night  being  too- 
low  for  active  growth.  It  is  possible  also  the  roots  may  have  received 
a  check  by  cold,  or  an  excess  or  insufficiency  of  water. 

Questions  and  Communications  ( IV.  S.).  —  We  are  always 

ready  to  answer  questions,  and  trust  our  replies  will  be  of  service  Yon 
have  taken  no  “  liberty  ”  in  either  seeking  to  obtain  information  or  in 
endeavouring  to  impart  it.  You  need  not  hesitate  to  write  when  you. 
need  a  little  assistance  yourself,  or  can  give  a  hint  to  others  that  you 
have  found  useful  in  your  practice. 

Cleansing  Peach  Trees  (J.  G.).—  If  you  had  read  our  “Work 
for  the  Week”  columns  you  would  have  seen,  on  page  77,  last  issue, 
instructions  on  this  subject.  The  ingredients  there  mentioned  will 
destroy  scale,  but  in  the  case  indicated  the  solution  was  to  be  used  as  a 
preventive.  If  your  trees  are  much  infested  with  scale,  and  quite  dor- 
mant,  you  may  double  the  quantity  of  petroleum,  and  apply  with  a 
brush  to  the  wood  only,  not  to  the  buds. 

The  Black  Radish  (A.  2?.).— The  variety  to  which  you  refer  is 
the  Long  Black  Spanish  Winter  Radish,  which  belongs  to  a  class  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  their  firm  compact  roots,  which  keep  through  a  eood  part 
of  the  winter  without  sproutiQg  The  one  in  question  grows  from  6  to 
9  inches  long,  wuh  a  root  shaped  somewhat  like  a  Carrot.  There  is  also 
a  black  round-rooted  variety  known  as  the  Black  Spanish  Winter 
Turnip  Radish.  The  roots  are  usually  lifted  in  November  and  stored  in 
a  dry  situation  under  cover. 

Roses  in  Conservatory  (T.  F.  M.). — Allowing  the  shoots  to  grow 
into  a  “  thick  mass  ”  on  the  roof  in  summer  is  prejudicial.  Most  of  the 
best  cultivators  thin  out  the  growths  freely  after  flowering,  retaining, 
the  most  promising  and  training  them  8  inches  to  a  foot  apart,  some 
more,  when  they  are  strong  with  large  foiiage.  If  that  is  not  done  over¬ 
crowded  growths  should  be  thinned  out  now,  removing  the  weak  and 
retaining  the  strong,  which  need  only  be  shortened  for  accommodating 
them  to  the  space  at  disposal.  According  to  your  description  of  them 
your  Roses  require  to  be  thinned  considerably,  yet  judiciously,  now,  and 
they  should  be  further  thinned  freely,  yet  with  care,  after  flowering 
in  the  summer,  in  order  that  the  leaves  on  the  best  growths  can  have 
full  exposure  to  the  light ;  the  wood  will  then  ripen,  bold  buds  form,  and 
good  blooms  follow,  if  the  p'ants  are  well  supported  and  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  free  from  insects. 

Barllest  Carrots  (E.  T.  17.).  —  French  Forcing  is  the  earliest 
variety,  and  the  Early  Scarlet  Horn  you  allude  to  is  also  a  few  days: 
earlier  than  the  Nantes  Horn.  The  latter,  however,  is  by  far  the  most 
profitable  variety,  one  good  sized  bed  being  capable  of  furnishing  a  very 
long  succession  of  handsome  tender  roots,  not  unfrequently  lasting 
through  the  winter.  When  sown  somewhat  thinly  no  thinning  out  is 
needed  till  the  forwardest  roots  are  fit  for  use,  aDd  this  method  of  thin¬ 
ning  out  may  be  continued  as  long  as  there  are  any  available,  those  left 
continuing  to  grow  in  all  but  frosty  weather.  Why  not  sow  a  pinch  of 
either  of  the  small  early  varieties  just  named,  and  a  good  breadth  of  the 
Nantes  Horn  ?  Supposing  the  seed  is  sown  on  light  soil,  and  in  a  fairly 
sheltered  position  now,  it  may  be  possible  to  commence  pulling  roots  for 
use  early  in  June.  Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  weather,  some 
seasons  being  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  others. 

Spireeas  (S.  M.). — As  your  plants  make  good  progress  until  they 
commence  flowering,  and  the  leaves  then  “  turn  brown  and  curl  up,”' 
we  opine  they  do  not  have  the  support  that  is  necessary  for  maintain¬ 
ing  them  in  a  satisfactory  state.  A  high  temperature  is  not  required, 
but  an  adequate  supply  of  water  is  imperative,  with  clear  weak  liquid 
manure  when  the  flower  spikes  are  extending,  especially  if  the  plants- 
are  large  and  pots  small.  Firm  potting  is  desirable,  and  when  the- 
plants  are  in  full  growth  it  is  not  easy  to  give  them  too  much  water, 
and  certainly  the  soil  must  never  get  so  dry  as  to  shrink  from  the  sides, 
of  the  pots  in  the  slightest  degree.  They  should  be  stood  on  a  close 
moist  base,  and  if  they  have  to  be  arranged  on  a  dry  open  stage  stand 
them  in  saucers,  apply  water  to  the  soil  to  drain  through  into  them, 
and  when  it  vanishes,  and  before  the  saucers  are  dry,  give  more  water. 
The  plants  should  be  kept  free  from  insect?  by  syringing  them  as 
frequently  and  forcibly  as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose  with  clear 
water,  as  fumigating  with  tobacco  paper  injures  the  foliage. 

Cytisuses  Failing  (R.  J.). — We  have  received  the  sprays  you 
have  sent,  one  of  them  quite  healthy,  the  other  quite  the  reverse, 
the  flowers  falling,  buds  shrinking,  and  leaves  drooping.  A  third 
spray  you  say  is  taken  from  a  plant,  one  side  of  which  is  hsalthy,. 
the  opposite  “  going  off.”  Your  letter  does  not  enab  e  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  the  collapse.  The  plants  you  say  were  healthy 
when  taken  from  the  cool  vinery  on  January  10th,  but  “  went 
wrong  soon  after  they  were  placed  in  a  conservatory  where  the 
temperature  ranges  from  15°  to  50°.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing  in  what  respect  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  two  struc¬ 
tures  vary,  but  the  sprays  show  the  plants  have  received  a  severe 
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check.  It  may  be  the  result  of  crowding,  or  a  current  of  dry  or  cold 
air  striking  against  them  ;  or  it  may  arise  from  an  error  in  watering, 
though  you  say  the  roots  are  satisfactory.  We  can  scarcely  understand 
how  they  can  be,  for  the  cessation  of  growth  and  general  withering  of 
the  plants  must  afiect  the  roots  prejudicially,  therefore  these  may  not 
be  in  such  a  good  and  active  state  as  you  suppose.  We  think  that  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  whole  circumstances  will  reveal  to  you  the 
cause  of  the  evil  in  question. 

Carrot  Fly  and  Magrg-ot  (f?.  O.'). — You  say  '‘seeing  is  believing,” 
and  you  “  cannot  understand  how  eggs  deposited  on  the  surface  can 
cause  grubs  to  creep  into  Carrots  some  inches  below  the  ground,  and 
these  you  have  seen.”  Doubtless,  you  would  be  lucky  as  a  gardener 
if  you  had  not.  We  now  show  you  an  illustration  of  the  fly  that  you 
have  not  seen,  in  the  hope  you  will  be  better  able  to  understand  the 
whole  matter.  The  fly  hardly  measures  half  an  inch  across  the  wings 
when  they  are  expanded  ;  it  is  almost  black  or  blackish  green  (hence 
occasionally  called  the  Negro),  with  transparent  wings,  head  and  legs 
reddish  yellow.  Of  this  there  appear  to  be  two  or  three  broods  during 
the  summer  season,  the  first  deposition  of  eggs  taking  place  about  the 
end  of  May  or  in  June,  these  flies  being  produced  from  larvae  or  pupae  that 
have  lived  through  the  winter.  Like  others  of  the  group,  the  larvae  or 
maggot  is  legless,  having  a  sharp  head  and  a  blunt  fail,  which  has  just 
above  it  two  raised  p'ates  that  aid  the  movements  of  the  insect  as  it  forms 
its  burrows  or  galleries  ;  the  surface  is  smooth,  shiny,  and  pale  yellow. 
The  different  forms  of  the  insect  are  represented  in  the  engraving. 


FIG.  17.— CARROT  FLY  AND  LARVAE. 

I,  £,  and  3,  Larvae  natural  s:ze  and  mignifled  ;  4,  Infested  Carrot ;  S  and  6,  Pupa: ; 

7  and  8,  Carrot  Fly,  natu-a!  size  and  magnified. 

Young  specimens  of  this  pest  are  numerous  during  June,  and  from 
that  date  until  the  last  Carrots  are  pulled  in  the  autumn  maggots  are 
to  be  found  where  preventive  means  have  not  been  taken  ;  and  even 
after  the  Carrots  have  been  removed  some  will  subsist  upon  the  fibrous 
roots  left  in  the  soil  ;  hence  the  advisability  of  clearing  the  ground 
thoroughly  about  November,  well  digging  and  dressing  with  gas  lime 
where  the  fly  has  occurred.  We  all  know  that  young  Carrots  must  be 
thinned  ;  this  thinning  operation  is  in  this  way  detrimental,  that  it 
enables  the  first  brood  of  flies  to  lay  their  eggs  more  readily,  hence 
some  have  advised  early  thinning  before  the  flies  are  out,  and  also 
after  thinning  a  filling-up  of  the  opened  soil  by  a  mixture  of  soot  and 
wood  ashes,  which  proves  besides  of  value  as  a  manure.  Before  thin¬ 
ning  is  requisite,  if  the  insect  has  been  troublesome  the  previous  year, 
it  is  of  benefit  to  dust  the  young  plants  with  these,  and  lime  in  addition. 
The  application  of  diluted  paraffin,  a  wineglassful  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
has  been  tried  and  found  of  utility  ;  a  few  have  tried  combining  paraffin 
with  an  absorbent,  such  as  wood  ashes.  No  doubt  regular  watering  at 
the  season  when  the  flies  are  noticed  helps  to  keep  them  off  the 
plants,  for  it  is  in  dry  weather  they  make  their  attacks  most  readily. 

Profitable  Culture  (E.  G.  _Y.). — You  ask  “  if  it  would  pay  if 
yourself  and  a  friend  with  a  small  capital  built  houses  with  your  own 
labour,  and  grew  in  them  such  things  for  instance  as  Tomatoes,  Cucum¬ 
bers,  Grapes,  early  Kidney  Beans,  Marshal  Niel  Roses,  and  white  cut 
flowers,  at  the  same  time  combining  a  little  dairy  and  bee  farming.”  It 
depends  entirely  on  yourself  and  your  friend,  both  as  regards  means  at 
disposal  and  mechanical  and  cultural  aptitude,  whether  you  would 
succeed  or  fail.  In  the  erection  of  glass  structures  most  persons  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  the  work  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
purchase  materials  and  employ  artisans  for  carrying  it  out,  affording 
them  such  assistance  as  could  be  given  by  unskilled  helpers.  We  know 
that  some  persons  are  so  “handy”  and  persevering  that  they  succeed 
in  almost  everything  they  undertake,  but  they  at  the  same  time  judge 
with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy  whether  the  project  is  within  their 
means.  If  we  were  to  take  twenty  men,  unskilled  both  as  mechanics 
and  cultivators,  we  should  expect  nineteen  of  them  to  fail  in  working 
profitably  on  the  lines  you  propose.  It  is  true  if  they  had  sifficient 
capital  to  enable  them  to  support  themselves  pending  the  time  they 
could  gain  experience  in  growing  flowers  and  fruit  under  glass,  also  in 
managing  bees  and  co.vs,  they  might  eventually  succeed  ;  but  not  a  few 
we  suspect  would  purchase  their  experience  somewhat  dearly.  It  is  an 
enti  e  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any  industrious  man  who  has  had  no 
expeiience  in  such  matters  as  those  referred  to  can  compete  with  expert 
growers  in  supplying  the  markets  with  forced  flowers  and  fruit,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  hees  and  dairying.  Many  persons  who  have 
ong  tried  to  do  this  have  found  it  hard  to  gain  a  livelihood,  while  not  a 


few  who  have  attempted  the  enterprise  have  failed.  An  idea  seems  to 
be  prevalent  that  any  industrious  man,  without  experience  in  the  work, 
can  make  flower  and  fruit  culture  under  glass  “  pay.”  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  it  possible  that  any  such  undertaking  could  be  advocated  by 
practical  men.  If  we  knew  somewhat  of  your  capacity  for  entering  into 
work  of  the  nature  suggested,  and  the  capital  at  your  disposal,  we  could 
perhaps  form  some  idea  as  to  whether  you  would  be  likely  to  succeed  or 
not  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  absence  of  such  information  we  must, 
decline  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  anyone  to  invest,  it  may  be, 
their  hardly  earned  savings  in  the  work.  As  to  books,  if  you  have  had 
no  experience  in  cultivation,  we  are  unab'e  to  recommend  any  that 
would  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  scheme  profitably.  If  you  like  to 
write  again  we  wid  return  to  the  subject,  for  no  pleasure  would  be 
greater  to  us  than  to  help  earnest  and  industrious  men  to  win  success’ 
in  the  work  in  question,  but  we  will  not  knowingly  mislead. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers.. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 

( D .  B.j. — 1,  Veltbeimia  viridifolia  ;  2,  Polypodium  pectinatum  ;  3,  Poly- 
stichum  angulare  ;  I,  Adiantum  hispidulum  ;  5,  Pteris  cretica  albo- 
lineata  ;  fi,  Pteris  serrulata.  (//.  C.'). — 1,  Polypodium  Lingua  ;  2. 
Platyloma  rotundifolia  ;  3,  Asplenium  viviparum  ;  5,  Pteris  umbrosa. 
The  others  were  not  in  suitable  condition  to  be  recognised.  (Ar.  C .) — 
The  plant  is  probably  Dendrobium  aureum,  but  it  is  not  usual  to  name, 
plants  from  drawings,  and  specimens  of  flowers  should  be  sent  when 
possible. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— January  30th. 


Trade  quiet,  with  supplies  more  than  equal  t>  the  demaul.  Prices  unaltered. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

Apples,  J  sieve..  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lemons,  case  ..  ..  .. 

10 

0  to  16 

a 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Oranges,  per  100  ,,  .. 

4 

0 

9 

a 

Canada,  per  barrel 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Oberr  es,  $  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

i 

0 

2 

8 

Oobs.lOOlbs . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

» 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

0 

9 

2 

6 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ••  •• 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce, dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9  to  1 

ff 

Asparagus, bundle ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

a 

Beans ,  Kidney ,  per  lb.  . . 

0  10 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  PotatDes,  per  cwt... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broccoli,  bundle  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ouions,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Cap8icump,  per  100  •. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ••  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidney,  rer  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  M 

1 

0 

1 

6- 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Shallots,  per  tb  . .  .. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Heros,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

» 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

a 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

8. 

d. 

0 

d. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Abntilons,  12  bunches  .. 

8 

0  to  « 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0  to  4 

a 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Nareitsua  (Paper  White), 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

12  ►prays  . . 

i 

0 

1 

& 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

ff 

Camellias,  12  blooms 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

i 

8 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

a 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

9 

0 

15 

9 

Christmas  Bose 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms 

4 

0 

6 

a 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl. . . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

I 

0 

2 

0 

„  12  bohs. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

» 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

,,  (indoor),  dozen  •• 

2 

0 

s 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  •• 

s 

0 

fi 

0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

O 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

a 

Byacintbs  (Roman),  doz. 

Stephanotis,  12  sprays  .. 

9 

0 

12 

a 

spray 8  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Tropseolum,  12  bunches 

i 

0 

2 

o. 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

S 

0 

Lilac,  White  (Fiench), 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

9 

1 

6 

per  bunch  . 

S 

0 

7 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches..  .. 

1 

0 

i 

G 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

„  Parme  (French), 

blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch 

8 

6 

5 

0 

Li'  yoftheV  alley,  12  sprays 

0 

9 

1 

e 

,.  Dark  (French)  bob. 

6 

2 

9 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

a 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  dcz.  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

a 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Aralia  Sicboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

Oto  18 

n 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  esch 

i 

6 

7 

9 

Arbor  vitas  (golden-*  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Folisge  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

AsterB,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  d<  zen  . .  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dcz. 

9 

0 

12 

ft 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valle.' , 

Chrysanthemum,  doz.  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

36 

» 

Cyclamen  ,  dt  zen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

13 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

ft 

Pracrenaterminalis.  doz. 

so 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

O 

Placet  re  viridis,  d<  z.  .. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palmp,  in  var.,  each 

2 

« 

21 

a 

Erica  hycmalis,  dcz 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargonium0,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Poinsettia,  per  cozen  .. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

,,  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula  per  doz . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Euonymn8,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanum8.  doz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

<> 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

21 

0 

Tulips,  dcz.  pAs  ..  .. 

8 

0 

9 

98 
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SOILS  AND  MANURES. 

Certainly  men  of  science  give  farmers  very  little  credit  for 
the  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  the  most  simple  natural  laws  or 
phenomena  that  affect  their  calling.  Professor  Jamieson  once 
made  a  special  journey  from  Aberdeen  to  address  a  meeting  of 
Sussex  farmers,  and  he  confined  his  lecture  to  the  mere  alphabet  of 
agriculture.  Air,  water,  drainage,  mechanical  division  of  the  soil, 
tillage,  and  manure,  were  the  subjects  which  it  was  considered 
necessary  for  him  to  travel  upwards  of  five  hundred  miles  to 
explain  to  a  body  of  men  whose  very  subsistence  would  seem  to 
depend  upon  something  more  than  a  mere  superficial  acquaintance 
with  them.  Well,  the  farmers  listened  attentively  enough,  but 
they  made  no  sign  ;  there  was  no  subsequent  discussion  in  response 
to  the  lecturer’s  appeal,  and  he  was  provoked  to  exclaim  that 
farmers  were  not  a  demonstrative  class.  On  January  21st, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Taylor,  curator  of  the]  Ipswich  Museum,  gave  a  lecture 
before  the  Framlingham  Farmers’  Club  on  soils,  and  he,  too, 
dwelt  very  much  upon  fundamental  laws  affecting  crops  and  the 
farmer’s  work  generally.  He  wisely  condemned  long  fallows,  and 
pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  the  land  required  rest. 
“  Nature  never  rests,”  said  he,  “  all  the  soil  wants  is  a  restitution 
of  that  which  is  taken  out  of  it.”  This  comparison  of  the  soil  to 
a  cupboard  in  which  the  plant  food  is  contained  was  also  good,  as  is 
anything  which  tends  to  upset  the  erroneous  idea  that  soil  requires 
rest.  Repeatedly  have  we  explained  that  soil  is  only  a  medium  for 
conveying  food  to  plants— a  storehouse  of  fertility,  which  must  be 
kept  filled  if  we  would  have  full  crops,  and  we  hail  every  effort  in 
the  same  direction. 

While  doing  all  we  can  for  the  improvement  and  advancement 
of  agriculture,  we  desire  to  offer  a  word  of  caution  to  all  earnest 
workers  in  the  same  good  cause  about  a  very  common  striving  for 
precision.  Exact  knowledge  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  thing  indeed, 
but  there  are  certain  things  in  which  we  cannot  be  quite  exact. 
For  example,  we  have  frequently  given  formulse  for  the  use  of 
chemical  manures,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  give  the  precise 
quantity  required  for  every  crop.  Something  must  always  be  left 
to  the  individual  intelligence  and  judgment.  Each  farmer  should 
make  a  study  of  his  own  farm,  and  so  apportion  his  manures  as  to 
insure  a  full  cupboard  in  the  way  indicated  by  Mr.  Taylor.  A 
liberal  use  of  mineral  manures  is  always  safe,  but  it  is  well  to  be 
upon  one’s  guard  against  waste  in  the  application  of  nitrogenous 
manures.  It  is  not  mere  rampant  growth  that  we  require ;  we 
certainly  do  want  as  full  and  bountiful  a  crop  from  the  soil  as  is 
possible,  but  beyond  that  we  must  take  care  there  is  no  wasteful 
residue  of  nitrates  which  may  be  lost  before  another  crop  can  turn 
it  to  account. 

In  the  application  of  chemical  manure  we  have  especially  to 
guard  against  waste,  and  so  to  apply  it  as  to  insure  so  far  as  we  can 
do  that  it  is  available  for  the  crop  for  which  it  is  intended.  Broad  ¬ 
cast  surface  dressings  are  always  more  or  less  uncertain  in  action, 
but  for  pasture  we  have  no  choice,  and  we  must  therefore  take 
-especial  care  to  use  the  manure  early  enough  for  it  to  be  dissolved 
and  washed  in  by  rain.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  applied  by 
the  end  of  February,  and  we  have  invariably  found  this  early  dress¬ 
ing  answer  well.  To  wait  till  April  involves  great  risk  of  failure  ; 
moreover,  if  pasture  is  reserved  for  hay  we  object  to  grazing  late  in 
March,  especially  with  sheep.  Old  neglected  pasture  requires  more 
nitrogenous  manure  the  first  year  than  it  does  subsequently,  and 
ihis  holds  good,  too,  on  arable  land.  Once  get  land  into  a  sound 
fertile  condition,  and  the  annual  outlay  upon  manures  to  keep  it  so 


becomes  trifling  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  first  year  or  two. 
Apply  the  manure  for  all  spring  corn  by  drilling  it  in  with  the 
seed.  There  need  be  no  alarm  about  injury  to  the  young  growth, 
for  the  manure  always  becomes  sufficiently  mixed  with  the  soil  to 
prevent  that.  Use  no  dealer’s  special  mixtures  ;  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted,  but  use  rather  manures  procured  separately  from  a  reliable 
source  and  mixed  at  the  farm.  Bear  in  mind  that  all  farm  crops 
require  phosphorus,  potash,  and  nitrogen  in  well  balanced  propor¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  best  form  in  which  these  chemical  constituents 
can  be  had  are  nitrate  of  soda,  muriate  of  potash,  steamed  bone 
flour,  and  mineral  superphosphate. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

On  most  tenant  farms  known  to  us  the  work  is  now  nicely  in  hand, 
and  the  land  is  all  ploughed  in  readiness  for  spring  work.  We  are  still 
pushing  on  ploughing  arrears  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  if  the  weather  only 
continues  open  we  shall  be  ready  for  spring  work  when  the  time  comes 
round  again.  The  late  harvest  of  last  year  was  a  severe  trial  in  many 
ways  ;  corn-threshing  was  kept  back  till  the  time  when  the  plough 
ought  to  have  been  constantly  at  work,  and  the  threshing  of  corn  before 
Christmas  proved  a  serious  hindrance  to  work  on  the  land.  The  absence 
of  snow  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  boon,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
turn  horses  and  men  to  full  account  simply  because  our  farms  in  hand 
are  so  far  apart.  We  know  a  certain  land  agent  with  several  farms  upon 
his  hands  who  has  the  advantage  of  having  them  all  near  to  him,  and  we 
saw,  not  without  envy,  a  few  days  ago  nine  ploughs  at  work  in  one  of  the 
fields.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  like  concentration  whenever  it 
is  practicable. 

Some  of  the  Wheat  is  still  unfit  for  threshing,  and  must  be  left  in 
the  stack  for  another  month  or  two  ;  we  hope  by  then  there  may  be  an 
advance  in  prices,  but  there  are  no  indications  of  it  at  present.  Those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  save  the  Wheat  in  good  condition  have  been 
able  to  dispose  of  it  without  difficulty  at  from  36s.  to  37s.  per  quarter, 
while  damp  Wheat  pressed  prematurely  upon  the  market  has  had  to  be 
sold  at  much  lower  rates.  Each  straw  stack  as  the  corn  is  threshed  is 
thatched  sufficiently  well  to  exclude  rain.  We  object  strongly  to  the  care¬ 
less  practice  of  leaving  such  stacks  open  to  the  rain  even  if  the  straw  is 
only  required  for  litter.  A  stack  or  two  of  corn  required  for  spring  sowing 
will  be  threshed  with  flails  in  order  to  avoid  the  mixtures  which  so 
frequently  follow  the  use  of  threshing  machines,  it  being  very  difficult 
to  get  all  corn  cleaned  out  before  a  machine  is  used.  We  have  been  at 
considerable  expense  and  trouble  to  procure  and  grow  stocks  of  the  best 
sorts  of  corn,  and  it  is  quite  worth  while  doing  all  we  can  to  keep  it 
pure. 


Brooke's  Soap. — This  is  certainly  the  age  of  soap.  Its  names  and 
varieties  seem  to  be  endless,  but  hitherto  the  uses  to  which  they  were  all 
applied  are  the  same,  whether  to  cleanse  the  person  or  the  clothing. 
We  have  now  before  us  a  soap  of  a  distinct  character,  which  is  neither 
applicable  to  person  nor  to  clothing,  but  has  the  special  qualification  of 
thoroughly  cleansing  all  metals  with  the  exception  of  gold  and  silver 
articles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  substances  wherewith  to  polish 
all  brass,  copper,  tin,  iron,  steel,  and  crystal  utensils.  We  have  used  it, 
and  therefore  speak  with  practical  experience,  and  we  can,  without 
reserve,  do  so  in  the  most  laudatory  terms.  It  is  marvellous  the  effect 
it  has  on  marble  and  wood,  and  hence  chimneypieces,  washstands, 
floors,  and  furniture  are  cleansed  from  the  accumulations  of  dirt  and 
stains  in  a  way  that  is  all  but  magical.  Brooke’s  Soap  ought  to  be 
found  in  every  household. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

ii 

1889. 

January. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32° 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

t  Direction 

of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

Dry.  Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

snn. 

On 

grass 

Sunday . 20 

Monday . 21 

Tuesday  ....  22 
Wednesday..  23 
Thursday ....  24 

Friday  .  25 

Saturday  ....  26 

Inches. 

30.228 

30.324 

30.437 

30.511 

30.494 

30.481 

30.410 

deg. 

39.1 

32.6 
3G.8 
33.9 
37-2 
41.3 

43.7 

deg. 
39.0 
32  0 
85.3 

33.6 
39.9 
40.1 

41.6 

W. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N. 

N.E. 

N.W. 

S.W. 

deg. 

38.8 

57.9 

37  8 
37.4 
37.0 

38  0 

38.9 

deg. 

42.8 

42.1 

40.9 

41.2 
43  8 
44.0 
51.1 

deg. 
33  9 
28.4 
32.3 

29.1 
32.7 
37  9 

40.1 

deg. 

46.8 

45.1 

63  9 

60.9 

45.4 

49.1 

76.4 

deg. 

26.3 
24.6 

30.3 

21.3 
26. G 
38  8 
32.5 

In. 

0.096 

0.013 

30.412 

37.8 

36.9 

38.0 

43.7 

33.5 

55.4 

28  6 

0.109 

REMARKS. 

2Cth _ Dull  and  damp  till  10  A.M.,  wet  till  1.30  P.M.,  then  cleared,  and  bright  evening  and 

n'ght. 

21st.— White  fog  till  noon,  then  showery. 

22nd.— Fine  and  pleasant,  and  generally  bright. 

23rd.— Overcast  till  nearly  noon,  bright  afternoon. 

24th.— Cloudy  throughout. 

25th.— Fair,  but  sunless. 

26tli.— Fine,  bright,  and  mild. 

A  flue  week,  with  very  little  fog,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine.  Temperature  very 
near  the  average.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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AS  the  concluding  notes  on  this  subject — written,  it  must  be 
remembered  in  reading  them,  thirty-six  years  ago— refer  to 
a,  matter  that  will  be  new  to  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  present 
■day  readers — namely,  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  on  the  question  of 
fruit,  prominence  is  accorded  to  them.  Previous  instalments  of 
-the  series  appeared  on  pp.  530  and  554  of  the  last  volume. 

“  We  have  always  held  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit  in  this  country 
lias  not  received  that  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
•demands  ;  and  in  reviewing,  as  we  have  done  in  our  former  articles, 
the  history  of  the  orcharding  of  the  past  three  centuries,  we  have 
seen  that,  instead  of  forming  a  permanent  and  systematic  branch  of 
rural  economy,  it  has  been  allowed  to  wax  or  wane  according  to  the 
■ever-varying  taste  of  the  various  periods  to  which  our  attention  has 
■been  directed. 


“  Our  firm  belief  is,  and  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  past  to  con¬ 
firm  it,  that  the  cultivation  of  fruits,  if  judiciously  and  well  practised, 
is  much  more  important  and  profitable  than  in  the  present  day  it  is 
generally  considered  to  be.  We  have  shown  that  for  centuries 
past  there  have  been,  at  certain  periods,  great  movements  in  this 
•direction  ;  numerous  and  extensive  plantations  were  formed,  but 
in  time  they  were  invariably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  no 
•succession  provided  till  urgency  compelled  it,  and  then,  in  many 
instances,  it  was  too  late.  We  have  seen  that  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1816,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  at  the  lime,  the 
■demand  was  greater  than  the  supply,  and  foreign  fruit  was  imported 
to  such  an  extent,  that  the  then  few  growers  became  so  alarmed  as 
to  apply  to  Government  for  an  increase  of  duty.  This  they  obtained, 
and  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  at  page  555  last  volume, 
the  importations  decreasing  from  1819,  the  supply  would  become 
less  still.  From  1819  a  great  system  of  planting  was  commenced, 
and  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1838  the  breadth  of  orchard 
land  in  the  county  of  Kent  alone  was  upwards  of  15,000  acres. 
Now,  taking  these  15,000  at  100  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  allowed  to 
be  the  produce  for  an  average  of  years,  it  will  give  1,500,000  bushels. 
Wet,  notwithstanding  this  seemingly  enormous  average  quantity 
■from  the  county  of  Kent  alone,  when  the  orchards  were  in  the 
highest  state  of  productiveness,  and  before  the  displanting,  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  removal  of  the  4s.  duty  in  1838,  had  commenced,  the 
value  of  the  Apples  imported  in  1839,  as  shown  in  the  table  below, 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £43,866  13s.,  clearly  showing  that 
even  then  the  home  growth  was  insufficient  for  the  consumption, 
at  the  average  price  of  5s.  6d.  per  bushel. 

“  In  1838  the  duty  of  4s.  was  removed,  and  one  of  5  per  cent. 
<zd  valorem  substituted.  This  called  forth  strong  remonstrances 
from  the  growers,  who  represented  that  nothing  but  ruin  would 
befal  them  ;  that  they  could  not  maintain  their  orchards  and  their 
population  ;  and  that  the  total  extinction  of  both  must  be 
the  consequence.  This  became  a  subject  for  Parliamentary 
inquiry,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Thirty-five  witnesses  were  examined,  and  out  of  these  only  four  or 
five  were  in  favour  of  the  alteration.  In  the  evidence  before  this 
committee,  it  was  stated  that  the  remunerating  price  to  the  grower 
would  be  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  bushel.  One  witness  was  of 
opinion  that,  taking  the  average  of  years,  3s.  would  be  ample 
remuneration.  Judging  from  the  evidence  before  this  committee, 
the  main  object  the  growers  had  in  view  was  to  induce  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  believe  that,  from  the  comparatively  low  prices  arising 
from  large  crops  obtained  between  1832  and  1837,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  continue  their  plantations  unless  the  protecting  duty 
was  restored.  They  were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  many  of 
them,  in  their  visions  of  despair,  did  actually  begin  to  displant, 
some  to  the  extent  of  eight  and  ten  acres,  supposing  they  would 
never  again  see  their  remunerating  average  of  4s.  But,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  reduction  of  duty,  we  find,  from  the  table 
subjoined,  that  the  price  has  been  actually  greater  since  than  it 
had  been  for  thirteen  years  previously. 

“  In  1843  the  duty  was  altered  to  6d.  per  bushel  ;  and  what  was 
the  consequence  of  that  great  fiscal  change  ?  We  find  that  in 
1846,  with  an  importation  of  292,427  bushels,  the  average  price  in 
the  markets  was  8s.  per  bushel,  or  4s.  more  than  the  most  sanguine 
expectation  of  the  most  doleful  witness  could  possibly  have  reached  ; 
and  that  in  1850,  with  an  importation  amounting  to  no  less  than 
467,629  bushels,  the  average  price  was  5s.  6d.,  or  Is.  6d.  more  than 
any  other  doleful  witness  would  have  been  satisfied  with.  Now, 
what  we  want  to  know  is,  Why  do  the  orchardists  and  occupiers  of 
land  in  this  country  allow  467,629  bushels  of  foreign  Apples  to  be 
brought  into  our  markets,  when  an  average  price  of  5s.  6d.  can  be 
obtained  for  our  own  growth  of  that  article,  and  for  which  4s.  is  a 
remunerating  return  according  to  their  own  statement  ? 

“  Here,  again,  we  are  forced  to  remark  on  the  total  disregard  to 
the  importance  of  treating  orchards  as  a  branch  of  rural  economy. 
We  hear  of  agricultural  societies  and  horticultural  societies,  cattle 
shows,  poultry  shows,  and  flower  shows  ;  and  what  would  the  cattle, 
and  poultry,  and  flowers  of  this  country  have  been  were  it  not  for 
these  societies  and  these  shows  ?  But  why  is  it  we  hear  nothing 
of  orchard  societies  and  fruit  shows  ?  Why  of  no  premiums  for 
the  best  cultivated  orchards,  the  best  grown  fruit,  nor  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  adaptations  as  to  soil,  climate,  and  use  of  the  best 
varieties  of  fruit  ?  Surely  these  are  subjects  worthy  of  attention  in 
this  age  of  progression  and  improvement.  Look  at  our  increasing 
population,  and  increased  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  produce  ;  the 
facilities  of  communication  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  ;  the  comparative  luxuries  that  our  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
labourers  now  enjoy  ;  and  contrast  this  with  the  low,  limited,  and 
laggard  state  of  our  orchard  cultivation  ;  it  would  seem  that  in 
proportion  as  other  pursuits  progressed  this  was  retrograding.  It 
is  not  from  choice  that  our  mechanics  and  artisans  consume  these 
467,629  bushels  of  foreign  Apples,  tainted  and  worthless  as  they 
generally  are,  but  it  is  because  there  are  some  4000  or  5000  acres 
less  of  orchard  produce  of  our  own  that  they  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
Now,  there  must  be  in  this  country  some  4000  or  5000  acres  of  land 
in  the  condition  of  that  on  which  one  of  the  witnesses  gave  the 
following  evidence  : — • 

“  Q.  If  you  could  have  let  your  land  without  any  difficulty  as  a 
fruit  plantation  at  £5  an  acre,  what  do  you  suppose  you  could  let 
it  at  to  grow  corn  ? — A.  It  is  very  light  land,  on  a  hill,  and  stony  ; 
I  should  have  great  trouble  to  get  £1  an  acre  for  it  to  grow  corn. 

“  And  as  regards  the  quality  of  this  foreign  fruit,  we  again  quote 
part  of  the  evidence  already  referred  to,  as  given  by  a  witness  who 
fought  hard  for  the  old  duty.  How  he  supported  his  views  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  : — 

“  Q.  Will  not  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  Apples 
be  to  lower  the  price  ? — A.  Yes. 

“  Q.  Then  will  not  the  poor  have  the  foreign  Apples  at  a  lower 
price  ;  and,  of  course,  will  they  not  consume  them  when  they  are- 
brought  in  ? — A.  They  are  hardly  worth  consuming,  half  of  them  ; 
they  are  scarcely  woi  th  eating. 

“  Q.  Then,  if  they  are  not  consumed,  the  English  Apples  will 
com?  into  consumption  ;  must  we  not  suppose  that  the  English 
consumer,  finding  that  the  French  are  not  worth  eating,  will  consume 
the  English  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  must. 

“  Q.  How  will  they  consume  the  English  if  they  have  ceased  to 
exist  ? — A.  I  am  supposing  that  they  have  not  ceased. 
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“  Q.  But  supposing  this  alteration  of  duty  should  discourage  the 
English  planter  of  orchards,  and  the  present  orchards  fall  into 
decay,  what  becomes  then  of  your  supply  ? — A.  You  have  no  other 
way  of  getting  a  supply  but  from  France  ;  and  in  the  event  of  a 
war  how  are  you  to  get  that  ? 

“  Q.  But  if  the  French  supply  is  so  very  bad  the  English  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  take  it,  and  the  English  orchards  will  not  go  out  of 
growth,  will  they,  because  it  will  be  worth  the  while  of  the  English 
grower  to  keep  them  up  ? — A.  It  will  reduce  the  price. 

“  In  drawing  our  observations  to  a  conclusion  we  will  remark  that, 
fi’om  wliat  we  have  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  subject 
calling  for  special  attention.  Hitherto  it  has  been  neglected  among 
us  ;  we  do  not  seem  in  this  country  to  be  alive  to  the  importance  of 
it,  but  it  is  not  so  elsewhere.  We  know  that  in  America  there  are 
societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  directing  and  encouraging  it. 
In  France  and  Germany  it  is  regarded  as  of  paramount  importance, 
and  in  Belgium  it  is  honoured  by  the  patronage  and  support  of 
the  Government.  Can  nothing  be  done  here  ?  Can  no  society  be 
organised  to  aid  on  and  give  direction  and  counsel  in  this  work  ? 
Let  us  trust  it  may  be  so,  and  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  such  an 
one  as  will  take  its  position  with  those  others  which  our  country 
delights  to  honour.” 

Quantities  of  Apples  imported  from  1838  to  1850  with  the 
AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. 


Year. 

Duty. 

"  Quantity 
imported. 

A-f  rage 
pr  ce  at 
Covmt 
Garden. 

1838 

4s. 

2162bu-heP  . 

s.  d. 

4  G 

£5  p  r  cent. 

-t'33,395  12s.  31 . 

4  6 

18-i9 

ad.  ral. 

£43,866  13s.  Oil . 

5  6 

1810 

£5  6s.  per  ctnt. 

£33,717  13s.  5d . 

3  6 

1811 

£40,849  . 

4  G 

1812 

ad.  ral. 

£6644  . 

4  6 

01. 

1 11,586  bushels  . 

4  6 

1813 

61. 

314,954  . . 

6  6 

1844 

182,590  „  . 

6  0 

1845 

197,064  . . 

6  6 

1846 

292,427  . 

8  0 

1817 

331.073  „  . 

4  0 

1848 

243.034  „  . 

5  0 

1849 

323,719  . . 

3  6 

1850 

... 

467629  „  . 

5  6 

The  above  “historical  notes”  are  highly  interesting,  and  the 
concluding  table  not  only  suggestive,  but  encouraging.  It  appears 
to  show  that  increased  importations  during  the  period  referred  to 
as  the  result  of  lowering  the  duty,  did  not  lead  to  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  Apples.  On  the  contrary,  consumption  appears  to  have  been 
sufficiently  stimulated  to  maintain  and  even  increase  the  value  of 
the  produce  to  cultivators.  The  marvellous  increase  in  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Apples  is  brought  into  strong  relief  by  a  comparison 
of  imports.  As  is  stated  above,  the  importation  of  467,629  bushels 
in  the  year  1850  was  considered  great,  yet  in  the  last  month  of  last 
year  (December,  1888)  the  import  was  upwards  of  409,000  bushels 
in  excess  of  that  bulk,  being  for  the  month  877,309  bushels.  At 
the  time  the  “  notes  ”  were  written  it  will  be  seen  there  were  no 
fruit  shows  nor  fruit  societies  ;  but  these  we  have  now,  and  some  of 
those  societies  might  do  worse  than  consider  the  suggestion  in 
allusion  to  them  of  granting  premiums  for  essays  on  fruit  culture. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Saxifraga  longifolia. — How  many  hardy  plants  are  there 
which  can  properly  be  called  beautiful  during  the  whole  of  their 
year’s  career  unless  to  the  eye  of  faith  or  to  that  of  the  botanist  ? 
Probably  no  great  number,  although,  for  the  reasons  just  indicated, 
there  would  be  difference  of  reply  to  that  question.  Commonly 
we  have  to  be  satisfied  with  beauty  in  the  flower  for  one  or 
more  months,  coupled  with  sightliness,  perhaps  neatness,  in  the 
foliage  of  the  plant  during  the  chief  part  of  the  year.  With  less 
than  this  we  have  often,  and  wisely,  to  be  satisfied.  AVithso  much 


ye  are  “  well  off,”  and  plants  which  yield  it  should  be  prominent 
and  predominating  in  the  hardy  flowtr  garden.  Their  study  and 
cataloguing  is  of  the  highest  importance.  But  if  plants  thus,  at 
all  seasons  in  any  sense  beautiful,  are  not  common,  how  many  are 
there  which  we  can  term  strikingly  beautiful  at  all  seasons  ?  Very 
few  indeed,  I  imagine.  Speaking  offhand  I  should  say  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Saxifrages  stood  almost  alone  in  that  small  class. 

The  great  Pyrenean  Saxifrage  is  well  kpown,  and  for  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  reader's  needs  no  description.  It  is  a  fine,  in  time 
becomes  a  huge,  rosette  of  silvery  solid  encrusted  foliage,  the 
rosette  easily  attaining  a  foot  of  circumference,  and  being  a 
beautiful  adornment  of  the  rockery  or  border  from  the  first  day  of 
the  year  to  the  last.  Culture  it  cannot  be  said  to  want.  As  regards 
hardiness  there  is  no  question.  It  needs  scarcely  any  soil,  unless 
a  big  specimen  is  wanted,  as,  however,  it  should  be  ;  for  a  plant 
has  flourished  with  me  for  years  with  but  a  small  ball  of  soil  round 
its  roots,  merely  stuck  between  tWo  stones  in  the  rock  garden 
vertically,  and  with  its  roots  to  the  extent  indicated,  exposed  to 
frost  and  even  almost  to  air.  It  appears  with  us  not  even  to  exact 
the  summer  moisture  which  many  choice  alpines  require.  Perfect 
drainage  it  has  with  us,  and  probably  requires  ;  a  chalk  soil,  with* 
vertical  planting,  suits  it  perfectly.  But  I  do  not  know  that  the 
plant  is  the  least  particular  in  that  respect.  It  would  make  a 
unique  wall  plant  if  once  established  by  care  or  by  cunning,  and  I 
contemplate  an  experiment  in  that  direction  which  hitherto  I  have 
not  had  the  time  or  the  materials  to  try.  It  should  be  easy  to  put 
together  with  old  stones  and  mortar  a  rough  wail,  “  centred”  with 
soil,  and  plentifully  and  naturally  “holed”  and  pocketed,  which 
should  be  furnished  with  suitable  plants,  such  as  the  Saxifrage  in 
question,  with  others  of  the  genus  good  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
its  company,  with  Linarias  (the  best  only),  Ramondia  pyrenaica 
(upon  the  north  side),  with  Saponaria  ocymoides  (splendens- 
variety),  and  with  Erinus  alpinus  or -the  like.  The  wall  might  be 
high  or  low,  useful  or  ornamental  ;  but  as  regards  utility  it  must 
be  put  somewhere  where  it  cannot  be  rifled  of  its  “  living  freight 
and  in  respect  of  ornament  it  should  be  made  a  line  of  boundary  or 
should  fill  some  other  small  office. 

I  have  raised  the  plant  slowly  from  seed  ;  that  is  scarcely  to  be 
recommended,  for  we  like  large  specimens,  and  “  life  is  too  short  ” 
thus  to  get  them.  I  have  imported  plants,  but  they  are  sent  over 
almost  or  quite  unrooted,  and  need  careful  nursing  under  glass  ;  so 
were  I  a  rich  man— indeed,  otherwise  unless  I  bad  a  skilful  gardener 
— I  should  try  the  plants  of  the  nurseryman.  For  the  reason  given 
the  plant  is  still  not  very  cheap,  but  it  would  become  much  cheaper 
did  a  demand  for  quantities  encourage  production  on  a  large  scale. 

I  have  heard  of  its  use  for  bedding,  winter  as  perennial.  I  detest 
“  dot  ”  plants,  but  if  condemned  to  use  them  I  should  use- 
for  the  purpose  the  great  Pyrenean  Saxifraga  upon  a  carpet  of 
Antennaria  tomentosa  (-ilvery)  or  of  Herniaria  glabra  (green).  In 
April  I  shall  plant  half  my  present  stock  in  natural  groups  or 
“  bosses  ”  upon  hard  chalk  faces  in  the  rock  garden.  The  plant 
furnishes  and  loves  spots  which  the  majority  of  choice  plants 
would  decline.  Provision  against  excess  of  winter  wet  is  so  far  as 
I  can  make  out  the  only  care  which  the  plant  needs. 

I  notice  great  differences  in  the  “  lie  ”  of  the  foliage  in  diffe¬ 
rent  specimens,  and  would  gladly  know  if  some  of  the  distinctions 
are  not  specific.  In  some  the  foliage  lies  with  its  “  ears  back,”  re 
flexed  ;  in  others  it  is  stiff  and  bristling.  Health  and  strength 
against  delicacy  may  explain  some  of  this  difference.  The  foliage 
is  short  in  some  cases,  in  other  cases  long  ;  in  some  blunt  in 
others  more  pointed.  Will  one  of  your  readers  tell  us  more  about 
it  ?  I  am  no  structural  or  scientific  botanist. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. — Talking  of  Pyrenean  plants,  here  is 
another  which  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  reputed  to  require  a  north  aspect  as  well  as  frequent  atten¬ 
tion  to  summer  waterings.  It  likes  both,  but  I  do  not  find  the 
plant  as  exacting  as  represented,  and  given  summer  moisture  and 
a  fairly  good  and  deep  soil,  it  will  do  in  other  situations.  Though 
not  like  the  Saxifrage,  “  beautiful  for  ever,”  it  is  always  a  neat 
and  pleasant  object,  and  charming  in  flower.  If  anyone  wants  a 
trio  of  charming  Pyrenean  plants,  he  has  only  to  add  to  the  two 
last  named  Aquilegia  pyrenaica,  the  Pyrenean  Columbine. 

Heuchera  sanguinea. — This  is  a  plant  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
praised,  and  has  not  been  praised  enough.  Neat  and  pretty  foliage, 
exquisitely  delicate  flowers  in  sprays  (coral  red)  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
ture  ;  and  though,  I  think,  a  native  of  Mexico,  certainly  as  I  well 
remember  of  a  warm  climate,  proving  to  be  completely  hardy  with 
us.  It  is  a  plant  of  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  get  too  much, 
or  rather,  I  may  say,  enough.  With*  even  fair  treatment  it  in¬ 
creases  rapidly  and  reliably,  and  once  planted  it  becomes  and 
remains  a  constant  and  valuable  furniture  of  the  garden  without 
any  appreciable  expense  of  after  care  or  culture.  I  can  easily 
conceive,  and  should  like  to  see,  a  garden  large  or  small  so 
planted  that,  except  for  weeding,  it  need  scarcely  be  touched  for 
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two  or  three  years.  The  scarlet  Heuchera  would  be  on  every 
ground  one  of  the  best  contributors  to  such  a  result.  It  is  a 
plant  without  a  fault. — H.  Selfe  Leonard,  Guildford. 


EARLY  PEAS  WITH  OTHER  CROPS. 

As  a  rule,  the  earliest  gatherings  of  Peas  are  obtained  from  a 
short  row  or  rows  either  sown  or  planted  on  the  warmest  wall 
borders.  The  latter,  unfortunately,  are  in  most  instances  of 
limited  extent,  and  it  follows  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops  is 
almost  out  of  the  question,  and  “  Pea-sick  ”  ground  is  the  result. 
3  am  no  advocate  of  extreme  systems  of  rotations  of  crops,  far 
from  it ;  but  when  it  is  seen  the  earliest  Peas  form  weakly  haulm 
of  a  sickly  yellow  hue  it  is  very  certain  there  is  something 
•seriously  wrong.  Trenching  or  double-digging  might  be  a  partial 
remedy  for  this,  but  this  wrould  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Toots  and  of  much  injury  to  the  valuable  fruit  trees  growing 
against  the  walls,  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  attempted.  A 
dressing  of  quicklime  or  even  mortar  rubbish  might  serve  to  correct 
the  soil  for  a  time,  especially  if  the  latter  has  been  heavily  manured 
for  several  years  previous  to  the  application  of  lime.  Even  this 
was  of  little  avail  on  our  early  borders,  and  if  we  had  to  depend 
solely  upon  these  to  furnish  early  and  heavy  supplies  of  Peas 
failure  must  result.  According  to  competent  authorities  the  ashes 
of  Pea  haulm  are  largely  composed  of  potash  and  phosphates, 
'neither  of  which  are  present  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  the  class  of 
solid  hotbed  manure  most  gardeners  have  to  be  content  with.  A 
free  use  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  a  certain  extent  remedies 
this  deficiency,  and  this  and  kainit  (a  crude  and  cheap  form  of 
potash)  in  equal  quantities,  sown  thinly  with  the  seed,  and  agiin 
when  the  Peas  are  growing  strongly,  will  usually  work  wonders. 

As  it  happens,  the  value  of  wall  borders  for  the  earliest  crops 
■of  Peas  is,  in  most  instances,  much  over-estimated,  and  this,  all  who 
•have  been  able  to  closely  observe  the  practices  of  market  growers, 
must  be  well  aware.  Farmers  in  Essex  and  elsewhere,  without  any 
coddling  or  the  assistance  of  presumably  extra  early  varieties,  can 
yet  manage  to  gather  large  quantities  of  Peas  quite  as  eirly  — some¬ 
times  earlier,  in  fact — as  can  gardeners  who  utilise  their  warmest 
borders  for,  and  bestow  much  labour  and  care  upon  their  earliest 
sowings.  The  additional  shelter  afforded  by  garden  walls,  and 
perhaps  a  fairly  deep  and  rich  root-run,  encourages  undue  length  of 
'haulm,  whereas  the  Peas  grown  in  the  open  form  sturdy  growth, 
and  are  the  quickest  to  commence  bearing.  Those  on  warm  borders 
may  yield  rather  the  heaviest  crops,  but  these  supplies  are  valued 
for  their  earliness  rather  than  weight. 

Plenty  of  light  and  air,  as  well  as  warmth,  is  needed  by  Peas 
generally,  and  this  they  rarely  get  in  sufficient  quantities  on 
•sheltered  borders.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  not  well  satisfied 
with  their  recent  attempts  to  grow  profitable  crops  on  the  latter 
sites  ought  to  try  what  can  be  done  in  the  open,  or,  if  they  prefer, 
Het  them  try  an  experiment.  In  many  gardens  there  are  good  open 
quarters  in  the  upper  or  most  sunny  part,  and  it  is  here  where 
hoth  early  and  second  early  Peas  may  well  be  grown  in  quantity. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  as  early  in  February  as  the  ground  can  be  had 
in  good  wo)  king  order,  or  say  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  there 
is  every  probability  of  the  crops  being  fit  to  gather  quite  as  early 
as  they  would  be  on  rows  grown  near  walls,  the  quality  really  being 
-superior  to  the  latter.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  earliest,  or  com¬ 
paratively  hardy  round  seeded  varieties,  such  as  First  Crop,  Extra 
Early,  Ringleader,  and  Earliest  of  All,  with  William  I.,  should  be 
sown  thus  early,  the  seed  of  the  choicer  wrinkled  varieties  being 
liable  to  decay  in  the  cold  wet  ground.  Directly  the  rows  of  seed¬ 
lings  peep  through  the  ground  the  time  has  arrived  for  making  a 
successional  sowing  of  William  I.,  and  with  this  Telephone,  Tele¬ 
graph,  Paragon,  or  any  other  good  second  early  variety.  In  any 
ease  the  second  sowing  of  William  I.  is  necessary,  or  otherwise 
there  may  be  a  slight  break  in  the  supply.  We  prefer  to  sow  in 
wide  drills  fully  3  inches  deep,  are  not  stingy  with  the  seed,  and, 
if  need  be,  cover  the  latter  with  fine  light  compost,  a  lumpy  seed 
bed  being  very  undesirable.  If  by  any  chance  there  are  gaps  in  the 
rows,  and  no  plants  available  for  moving  in  patches  with  a  trowel, 
the  requisite  quantity  of  seed  should  be  soaked  for  a  few  hours,  or 
till  sprouted,  in  warm  water,  and  then  sown  in  3-inch  pots,  set  in 
gentle  heat  till  the  seedlings  are  well  up,  these  being  duly  hardened 
off  and  planted  where  the  blank  occurs. 

After  the  foregoing  rather  long  digression  I  must  briefly  touch 
oipon  my  original  idea  wher^placing  the  heading  to  this  paper.  In 
the  majority  of  gardens  the  early  Peas  are  sown  or  planted  in  rows 
from  3  to  4  feet  apart,  and  a  single  line  of  Spinach  grown  between. 
As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  rich  warm  borders  favour  a  tall 
growth,  especially  when  the  seed  is  placed  direct  into  the  ground, 
and  they  would  do  far  better  in  every  way  if  given  more  room. 
This  can  be  afforded  them  in  a  most  advantageous  manner.  Thus, 


I  if  the  rows  of  medium  height  Peas  were  disposed  fully  9  feet  apart, 
between  them  could  be  sown  four  rows  of  such  excellent  dwarf 
early  varieties  as  Chelsea  Gem,  American  Wonder,  and  Bijou,  or 
the  still  earlier  Carter’s  Lightning  might  well  be  grown  in  these 
positions.  The  outer  rows  of  these  ought  to  be  18  inches  clear  of 
the  tall  varieties,  or  otherwise  the  latter  cannot  well  be  staked  and 
attended  to.  The  dwarfs  crop  very  well  without  being  staked,  but 
succeed  better  if  lightly  supported.  If  preferred,  rows  of  Cauli¬ 
flowers,  including  Extra  Early  Forcing,  Dwarf  Erfurt,  Mammoth, 
and  Mont  Blanc,  may  be  substituted  for  the  dwarf  Pea«.  Broad 
Bean  and  Beck’s  Dwarf  Green  Gem  is  suitable  for  those  positions. 
These  sheltered  spaces  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  forwarding 
Old  Ashleaf,  Mona’s  Piide,  Victor,  Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf,  or 
any  other  favourite  short-topped  variety.  Not  only  do  the  rows  of 
Peas  screen  them  from  cold  winds,  but  they  also  ward  off  light 
frosts,  and,  in  some  instances,  give  shade,  and  therefore  insure  a 
gradual  and  safe  thaw  after  a  rather  severe  frost.  It  is  not,  advis¬ 
able,  however,  to  plant  the  Potatoes  so  early  as  the  Peas  are  sown, 
the  middle  or  end  of  March,  as  a  rule,  answering  best. 

This,  by  no  means  novel  practice,  may  not  exactly  meet  the 
ideas  of,  or  be  suited  to,  the  convenience  of  all,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  modification  of  it  should  not  be  adopted.  If  the 
warm  borders  are  somewhat  limited  in  extent,  the  rows  of  medium 
height  Peas  may  be  disposed  5  feet  apart,  an  1  between  these  be 
sown  two  rows  of  dwarf  Peas,  or  a  similar  number  of  rows  of 
Cauliflowers  and  Potatoes  planted,  this  being  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  old  plan  of  crowding  the  row3. — W.  Iggulden. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — “I  am  come  to  see  your  Auriculas,”  was  the  startling 
announcement  of  a  strange  parson  the  other  day.  Startling,  for 
although  I  have  been  at  my  present  residence  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  I  have  never  had  such  a  visitor  before.  I  have  had  those  who 
came  to  see  them,  indeed,  but  they  knew  nothing  about  the  flower,  and 
generally  pitched  on  the  seifs  as  the  “lovely”  ones  of  the  lot,  the  others 
they  cared  nothing  about.  They  aie  those  visitors  to  whom  one  does 
not  care  much  to  show  flowers.  “  Passionately  fond  of  flowers  you 
know,”  “  altogether  too  lovely,”  and  so  on,  but  alas!  no  knowledge  or 
real  floristic  appreciation  of  what  they  see.  Well,  my  friend  was 
evidently  an  enthusiastic  lover,  a  though  I  fancy  he  loved  “  not  wisely, 
but  too  well,”  for  he  had  grown  his  plants  in  chalky  soil.  He  hailed 
from  Yorkshire,  and  living  on  the  Wolds  he  had  used  the  native  soil, 
and  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  that 
would  do.  On  talking  over  varieties  I  found  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  divergence  of  opinion  between  us,  and  when  he  mentioned 
Colonel  Champneys  as  a  fine  flower  I  was  at  once  convinced  he  wanted 
educating,  and  was  surprised  when  I  discovered  it,  and  said  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  men  wou  d  not  admit  it  to  be  an  Auricula — a  watery  eye,  un¬ 
decided  edge,  too  much,  although  brilliant,  body  colour,  and  a  cupped 
shape  were  all  assuredly  enough  to  place  it  very  low  down.  It  has  one 
redeeming  quality,  it  is  very  strong  and  a  rapid  increaser,  but,  like  the 
Irishman’s  horse,  what's  the  good  of  that,  when  he  told  an  admirer — 
“  Oh,  yes  !  He’s  fine  to  look  at,  but  it  takes  me  half  a  day  to  catch  him, 
and  when  he  is  caught  he  aint  worth  the  trouble.”  However,  my 
visitor’s  coming  was  a  boon,  it  taught  me  that  it  was  now  time  to  think 
about  them  ;  but  as  I  told  him,  it  was  about  the  worst  time  to  see 
Auriculas,  and  they  were  only  just  beginning  to  wake  up.  His,  he  said, 
would  sleep  on  for  another  fortnight. 

It  strikes  me  that  unless  the  unforeseen  occurs,  we  shall  have  a 
forward  season  after  the  wonderful  winter,  and  on  looking  over  mine  I 
find  many  showing  their  trusses.  Here  we  are,  on  January  18th,  the 
anniversary  of  that  memorable  snowstorm  we  had  some  years  ago,  ab’e 
to  sit  with  our  window  open  and  enjoy  the  delightful  sunshine.  I  have 
given  up  what  used  to  be  at  this  season  a  troublesome  business — top¬ 
dressing.  All  the  older  florists  thought  much  of  it,  and  although  they  were 
in  some  things  wiser  than  their  successors,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  in  this  case  the  moderns  are  right.  I  am  now  about  to  remove  mine 
from  the  frames  into  the  pit  where  they  will  flower.  It  is  earlier  than 
usual,  but  they  seem  to  be  quite  ready  for  the  change.  I  carefully  take 
off  all  dead  or  decaying  foliage,  stir  up  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  should 
any  green  fly  be  found  carefully  brush  it  off.  I  then  place  them  in 
the  pit,  and  should,  in  a  little  time,  any  aphis  appear,  I  shall  fumigate 
them  carefully.  The  plants  should  be  quite  dry  when  this  is  done,  and 
then  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  damage  arising.  Of  course,  as 
they  will  soon  begin  to  make  growth  water  will  have  to  be  applied  more 
frequently,  but  even  then  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  it  to  get  into 
the  heart  of  the  plants,  as  Auriculas,  like  most  florists’  flowers,  suffer 
more  from  damp  than  frost. 

Carnations  and  Picotees.— These,  although  many  of  the  layers 
were  taken  off  late,  have  withstood  the  winter  well,  and  the  pots  are 
now  well  filled  with  roots.  The  plants  will  require  looking  over,  taking 
off  any  dead  foliage,  and  should  there  be  any  green  fly  it  should  be 
carefully  brushed  away,  and  if  this  is  not  sufficient  they  should  be 
fumigated,  for  nothing  more  cripples  their  growth  than  this  pest,  which 
is  moreover  a  proof  of  want  of  care,  for  it  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
get  hold  of  the  plants.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  ready  the  compost 
for  potting.  I  place  mine  under  an  open  glass  shed  open  at  all  sides. 
The  loam  is  first  laid  out  thoroughly  iu  this  to  get  dry,  it  is  then  care- 
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fully  pickel  over,  wireworms  looked  for,  an!  not  too  tenderly  treated 
when  found,  any  too  strong  or  living  roots  in  the  turf  picked  out,  and 
worms  and  grubs  of  every  kind  got  rid  of.  After  this  is  done  the  de¬ 
cayed  cow  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  grit  are  added,  and  the  whole  mixed 
up  together.  The  heap  will  now  be  turned  every  day  or  two  as  to  get 
the  ingredients  well  incorporated.  Being  thus  freely  exposed  to  the 
air  the  whole  will  be  thoroughly  well  sweetened  before  the  potting  time 
comes.  Of  course  none  of  the  soil  should  be  sifted  ;  the  larger  pieces  do 
excellently  for  placing  over  the  drainage,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
roots  of  the  plants  much  delight  in  laying  hold  of  it. 

Gladiolus. — It  is  a  quiet  time  now  for  the  grower  of  these  beauti¬ 
ful  flowers.  The  corms  are,  or  ought  to  be,  quite  at  rest,  and  the  main 
point  now  is  to  look  over  them  and  consider  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  planting.  It  will  save  much  time  by-and-by  if  the  number  of  corms 
required  for  each  bed  is  considered,  and  the  sorts  to  be  planted  on  each 
arranged.  I  am  never  very  particular  as  to  planting  according  to 
colour.  For  those  who  like  to  amuse  themselves  by  potting  their 
corms  first  now  is  the  time,  but  except  the  district  be  a  very  unfavour¬ 
able  one  I  do  not  advise  it.  It  may  be  useful  in  such  very  late  varieties 
as  Phoebus,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  others,  which  rarely  flower 
until  all  the  others  are  past  and  gone.  If  there  is  frost  the  beds  may 
be  turned  over  and  the  soil  exposed  to  the  sweetening  and  disintegrat¬ 
ing  action  of  the  frost. 

Ranunculus. — It  will  soon  be  time  now  to  think  about  planting 
the  beds  of  these  beautiful  flowers  (the  Persian  section),  which  are, 
alas!  not  nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  tubers  should 
be  examined  in  order  to  see  that  there  is  no  mould  about  them.  It  is 
of  no  use  to  think  of  planting  while  the  ground  is  wet,  but  on  the  first 
fine  day  after  the  beginning  of  February  it  may  be  done.  When  the 
bed  is  levelled  rows  should  be  drawn  about  5  inches  apart,  and  the 
tubers  planted  about  1£  inch  deep,  leaving  a  space  of  about  4  or  5  inches 
between  each  tuber,  a  little  silver  sand  being  placed  around  each,  the 
rows  closed,  and  the  bed  then  lightly  raked  over. 

Pansies. —  It  has  been  a  good  winter  for  these  also;  at  any  rate 
where  they  have  been  in  small  pots  there  has  not  been  any  frost  to 
injure  them,  and  they  do  not  so  much  mind  damp  as  some  other 
flowers.  I  have  just  potted  mine  in  small  32’s  and  large  48’s  ;  they 
have  been  placed  in  a  frame  where  they  will  be  protected  from  frost 
and  drip,  and  by-and-by  removed  to  the  house  where  I  flower  them. 
Mine  are  entirely  those  of  the  fancy  class,  and  I  have  not  added  any 
new  ones  this  year,  as  I  find  that  there  is  very  little  novelty  in  them, 
and  few  a'-e  improvements  on  those  what  we  already  have. — D.,  Deal. 

P.S.  — In  my  article  at  page  45,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Bolton,  it  should 
read  “  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Barlow,”  not  “  neighbour.” 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

If  Mr.  Hilton’s  only  point  of  contention  anent  the  Madresfield 
Court  Grape  question  has  been  to  prove  that  good  Grapes  of  this  variety 
can  be  grown  without  ever  closing  the  bottom  ventilators  from  the  time 
the  Grapes  commenced  colouring,  I  will  assent  to  that  dictum;  to  which 
I  will  add  the  additional  statement,  that  I  believe  they  can  be  grown 
still  better  by  the  attention  to  ventilation  which  I  have  previously 
suggested,  and  for  reasons  already  given. 

Now  that  your  correspondent  has  given  the  temperatures  at  which 
his  late  vinery  was  kept  in  a  definite  manner,  I  confess  to  be  greatly 
surprised  at  them,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  Hamburghs  as  the 
other  varieties.  To  defer  the  starting  of  houses  containing  Lady  Downe's 
and  Gros  Colman  till  April,  and  then  to  give  them  a  night  temperature 
of  only  60°,  and  one  which  seldom  exceeded  70°  by  day,  seems  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  akin  to  courting  failure  at  the  outset,  as  all  late  Grapes 
should  be  started  by  the  ber  inning  of  March  if  they  are  expected  to 
ripen  properly.  Even  then  they  would  not  be  likely  to  do  so  if  the 
day  temperature  seldom  exceeded  70°;  but  if  kept  from  65°  to  70°  at 
night,  and  allowed  to  rise  to  80°  to  85"  from  sun  heat  with  ventilation, 
there  would  then  be  reasonable  prospect  of  their  ripening  before  the 
autumn  was  too  far  advanced. 

It  is  surpr'sing  in  what  different  lights  each  individual  views  the 
same  facts.  To  my  mind  the  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Hilton,  where 
Hamburghs  grown  under  thick  plated  glass  never  coloured  well  except 
in  bright  seasons,  in  no  way  weakens  the  argument  it  was  intended  to 
refute,  because  when  grown  under  such  conditions  the  Vines  do  not  get 
the  benefit  of  what  light  and  sun  there  is  m  dull  seasons.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  growing  Vines  under  the  subdued  light  which 
finds  its  way  to  them  through  thick  ribbed  glass,  and  in  giving  them  a 
light  shade  when  the  sun  is  hot  at  colouring  time,  which  proceeding  Mr. 
Hilton  took  exception  to  in  a  previous  note.  The  excessive  heat  to 
which  Vines  are  subjected  at  such  times  causes  the  Grapes  to  ripen  so 
rapidly  that  the  energies  of  the  Vines  are  taxed  beyond  their  powers  to 
supply  the  amount  of  colouring  matter  needed  ;  then  is  the  critical 
time  when  shading  becomes  beneficial  by  keeping  the  temperature  more 
equable,  and  t  hereby  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  proper  performance 
of  each  stage  of  the  colouring  process.  At  other  stages  of  the  Vines’ 
existence  they  require  all  the  light  they  can  get  through  clear  glass, 
from  the  time  the  buds  burst  and  the  first  tiny  leaves  unfold.  Stronglightis 
necessary  to  produce  thick  leathery  leaves  and  firm  short-jointed  shoots. 
Vines  growing  under  thick  ribbed  glass  would  not  get  the  amount  of 
light  necessary  during  these  stages,  and  the  duller  the  season  the  more 
they  would  suffer  in  that  respect  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  colouring  well  in 
bright  seasons  only  serves  to  show  that  the  extra  sunshine  counteracted 
the  unfavourable  influence  of  the  ribbed  glass,  and  rendered  the  condi¬ 


tions  under  which  they  were  grown  similar  to  Vines  grown  under  clear 
glass  in  ordinary  seasons.  Therefore,  I  think  by  bringing  forward  the 
case  of  Vines  grown  under  adverse  conditions  Mr.  Hilton  has  failed  to 
refute  my  statement  that  Black  Hamburghs  colour  quite  as  well  -not 
better,  as  your  correspondent  quotes  me — in  dull  seasons  as  in  bright 
ones,  and  when  failure  occ.urs  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  improper 
regulation  of  the  elements  under  our  control  rather  than  from  the 
weather.  . 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time  by  different 
cultivators  as  to  the  best  means  to  adopt  to  produce  well  finished  ex¬ 
amples  of  Madresfield  Court  Grape  without  being  troubled  with  crack¬ 
ing.  The  attainment  of  this  object  seems  to  be  attended  with  great 
difficulties  in  some  instances,  while  in  others,  from  the  glowing  accounts- 
we  sometimes  read,  the  ordinary  treatment  given  to  Black  Hamburghs- 
when  applied  to  this  capricious  favourite,  is  production  of  results  that 
leave  but  little  to  be  desired.  These  have  already  been  numbered  with 
the  achievements  of  the  past,  for  the  writer  of  the  short  paragraph  on 
page  67  of  this  Journal  was  reserved  the  distinction  of  accom¬ 
plishing  such  eminently  satisfactory  results  as  those  there  described  by 
giving  precisely  the  same  treatment  in  the  matter  of  watering  at  the- 
roots  during  seasons  so  widely  different  as  those  of  1887  and  1888.  But 
such  practice  is  scarcely  advisable  for  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
the  Journal  to  follow,  as  I  venture  to  assert  that  few  cultivators  would, 
manage  to  colour  the  Grape  in  question  thoroughly  well  during  so- 
bright  a  season  as  that  of  1887,  if  they  applied  no  water  to  the  roots- 
from  the  time  the  Grapes  commenced  colouring  till  they  were  fully 
ripe.— H.  Dunkin. 

THE  COLOUR  AND  FLAVOUR  OF  GRAPES. 

On  seeing  Mr.  Taylor’s  Grapes  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  September- 
I  was  of  opinion  that  they  had  been  grown  under  too  much  shade.  His- 
note  in  the  Journal  of  last  week  proves  to  my  own  mind  that  it  is  so. 
Grapes  grown  under  heavy  foliage  are  thinner  in  the  skin,  and  the- 
colour  is  not  so  deep.  This  makes  the  difference  in  the  two  houses  he 
mentions  ;  one  has  large  thick  leathery  leaves,  and  the  other  smaller  and- 
not  so  thick.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shutting  out  too  much  sun¬ 
light  from  most  black  Grapes,  especially  Madresfield  Court.  This  Grape 
cannot  be  coloured  properly  under  heavy  shade  ;  the  bloom  may  be  there,, 
but  the  blackness  of  the  skin  will  be  absent.  I  firmly  believe  that  more- 
Grapes  are  spoiled  of  this  variety  from  the  above  cause  than  any  other.. 
Mr.  Taylor’s  Grapes  are  splendid  examples  of  high  cultivation,  with  only 
a  slight  deficiency  in  colour,  but  I  think  he  will  find  by  exposing  the- 
fruit  to  more  sur.  and  not  quite  so  much  heat  from  the  pipes  the  skins- 
will  be  thicker  and  the  colour  better. — J.  Buby. 

KEEPING  GRAPE3. 

We  have  often  read  the  various  items  of  management  connected’ 
with  keeping  Grapes  good  and  plump  till  late  into  the  spring,  but  when 
all  are  considered  the  differences  in  management  are  more  nominal  than 
real.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  great  importance  is  attached  to- 
leaving  a  goodly  portion  of  wood  beyond  the  bunch,  for  what  reason  we 
have  never  yet  discovered  or  seen  explained.  For  more  than  a  quarter- 
of  a  century  we  have  been  rewarded  by  all  the  success  desirable  in 
keeping  Grapes  by  the  “  bottling  ”  method,  and  at  all  times  we  have  cut 
the  wood  close  to  the  bunch,  and  rubbed  a  little  of  Thomson’s  styptic  or 
grafting  wax  on  the  wound.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written 
on  the  deterioration  of  flavour  by  the  use  of  bottles  and  water  we  have- 
never  yet  been  sensible  of  this,  and  have  taken  pains  to  put  fruit  before- 
connoisseurs  during  April  and  May  to  get  their  verdict,  which  has  been 
in  every  case  satisfactory. 

The  examples  of  late-kept  Grapes  which  we  have  seen  on  exhibition 
tables  in  recent  years  have  in  the  majority  of  cases  been  discreditable  in 
the  extreme,  and  no  doubt  the  limp  and  shrivelled  berries  and  dead 
footstalks  of  the  bunches  have  been  caused  by  full  exposure  to  light  - 
and  too  high  a  temperature.  We  hold  that  Grapes  at  the  end  of  April 
which  could  be  considered  fit  for  a  well-appointed  dessert  should  be- 
plump,  the  bloom  perfect,  the  footstalks  green,  and  the  flavour  as  good  as- 
can  be  found  in  October.  Proper  ripening  in  autumn  on  healthy  Vines  is 
essential  to  good  keeping,  but  we  cannot  see  what  extra  length  of  wood, 
or  any  at  all,  beyond  the  bunch  has  to  do  with  this.  Our  Lady  Downe’s^ 
and  Alicantes  during  the  early  part  of  last  May  were  all  we  could  desire,, 
and  were  only  attended  by  a  boy,  little  or  nothing  being  necessary 
except  adding  a  little  water  once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  the.- 
temperature  being  kept  at  45°  to  50°. — M.  T. 


THE  SEASON  ON  THE  WELSH  COAST. 

I  IMAGINE  that  many  of  your  readers  would  shrug  their  shoulders' 
at  the  bare  idea  of  a  tour  through  Wales  during  winter,  and  picture  to- 
themselves  the  most  dreary  prospects  of  being  snowbound  and  frozen  up- 
and  all  sorts  of  other  Arctic  inconveniences.  True,  we  can  boast  of 
snow,  but  at  a  most  respectable  distance,  capping  our  venerable  hills- 
nearly  six  months  out  of  twelve.  But  thaf  only  serves  to  enhance  the 
beauty  of  a  wealth  of  bloom  that  cheers  our  valleys  and  lowlands,, 
when  Nature  generally  is  asleep  in  less  favoured  climes. 

At  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  Vale  of  Ffestiniog  a  fortnight  ago 
w'hite  and  scarlet  Rhododendrons  under  the  influence  of  a  clear  sunny 
sky  had  fully  expanded  noble  trusses,  as  pure  and  unsoiled  as  in  May. 

I  Trusses  of  Hydrangea  were  quite  as  fresh.  Nearer  the  sea  Fuchsias  and 
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even  Chrysanthemums  are  now  in  bloom,  and  in  a  friend’s  garden  near 
Barmouth,  Marie  Louise  Violets  have  been  blooming  all  through  the 
winter ;  in  fact,  from  September  up  to  now  a  bunch  can  always  be 
gathered.  In  the  same  garden  there  are  now  in  bloom  Wallflowers, 
Primroses  in  variety,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Roses.  From  another 
neighbouring  garden  a  regular  supply  of  Rhododendrons  has  been  sent 
'to  a  London  family  from  three  weeks  before  Christmas.  A  Mardchal 
INiel  Rose  on  a  wall  at  “  Harlech  ”  is  carrying  a  number  of  buds,  one  I 
•saw  beautifully  developed.  But  lest  I  should  make  some  plodding  gar¬ 
dening  friend  envious  of  Nature  bestowing  her  gifts  so  lavishly  upon 
poor  little  Wales,”  whilst  such  results  are  hardly  attained  even  with 
'artificial  aid  in  the  best  gardening  districts  of  Merry  England,  I  will 
for  the  present  cease  ;  but  would  first  say  to  those  whom  the  cares  of  the 
world  will  permit,  Establish  yourhomes  and  your  gardens  where  Nature 
in  plain  language  dictates,  amidst  health- giving  surroundings,  where 
your  summers  will  be  longer  and  your  winters  shorter,  and  where  God 
nn  Nature  is  more  manifest. — Welsh  Coast. 


AN  ADMIRER  OF  ORCHIDS. 

At  the  Birmingham  Police  Court,  January  30th,  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  an  American  or  Canadian,  giving  the  name 
of  E.  Wymans  Ritchie,  who  is  charged  with  forging  and  uttering  a 
bill  of  exchange  for  230  dollars  on  a  Birmingham  bank,  in  the 
following  circumstances.  While  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  away  last 
autumn  on  his  wedding  tour,  a  fashi  mably  dressed  man  called  at 
Highbury  and  asked  for  permission  to  inspect  the  Orchids.  He 
gave  the  name  of  Ritchie,  and  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
purporting  to  be  from  Mr.  Erastus  Wyman,  a  wealthy  man,  living 
in  the  United  States,  whose  acquaintance  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
made  during  his  visit  in  connection  with  the  Fisheries  question. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  visit  to  Highbury,  the  letter  stated, 
was  to  add  some  rare  American  specimens  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
collection  of  Orchids.  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  readily  acquiesced 
in  the  visitor’s  request  to  be  shown  over  the  Orchid  houses.  “  Mr, 


VANDA  AMESIANA. 

Though  not  distinguished  by  large  dowers,  this  is  a  graceful 
•and  attractive  little  Orchid,  with  slender  racemes  of  five  or  six 
flowers  the  same  size  as  represented  in  fig.  18.  The  leaves  are 
narrow,  channelled,  and  curved  ;  the  sepals  white  or  blush  tinted  ; 
the  lip  rich  crimson  in  the  centre  fading  to  a  lighter  margin.  It 
was  shown  by  Lord  Rothschild  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
•cultural  Society  on  January  15th  this  year,  when  the  Floral 
'Committee  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  sixteen  votes  against 
three. 

WINTER  FLOWERING  ORCHIDS. 

The  following  Orchids  I  can  well  recommend  for  flowering 
•during  the  winter  months.  Most  of  them  commenced  flowering  here 
the  week  before  Christmas,  and  none  lasts  in  bloom  for  less  than  a 
month,  but  most  of  them  are  still  in  full  beauty.  First  on  the  list 
is  the  old  and  well  known  Cypripedium  insigne,  of  which  the  plants 
are  mostly  growing  in  wide  pans.  Plants  in  pots  do  not  appear  to 
flower  so  well.  Turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  portions  with  chopped 
sphagnum  and  lumps  of  charcoal  added  seem  to  suit  them.  Give 
'them  a  good  clear  drainage,  for  they  should  have  water  freely  while 
•growing.  C.  Lowi  does  be3t  in  pots  with  me  when  similarly 
treated.  C.  pardinum  and  C.  venustum  flower  freely,  but  are  easily 
•overpotted.  C.  Godef royae  appears  more  delicate  still,  but  its  flowers 
■are  quite  distinct  from  the  above,  being  white  and  beautifully 
spotted.  My  plants  of  this  are  young,  but  those  which  I  have 
treated  liberally  with  sharp  white  sand  and  chopped  sphagnum  are 
■more  healthy.  The  well  known  Calanthe  vestita  rubra  and 

C.  Yeitchi  are  very  showy.  Amongst  Cattleyas,  C.  guttata  is  a  tall 
•growing  species,  producing  numbers  of  lovely  spotted  flowers ;  next 
comes  C.  Trianse,  C.  Forbesi,  and  C.  chocoensis  alba,  not  a  very 
full  flower  but  showy  and  free  as  well  as  scented,  therefore  desirable 
"to  grow.  Coming  to  Dendrobiums,  the  best  for  this  season  is 

D.  Wardianum  ;  several  large  plants  are  growing  in  baskets  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  roof  in  full  flower,  they  last  about  six  weeks,  and 
■are  a  feature  in  themselves.  D.  Pierardi,  a  much  smaller  flowering 
species,  but  very  free  and  pretty.  Amongst  Lcelias  we  have  in 
flower  L.  acuminata  autumnalis,  nearly  over  now,  and  a  variety  of 
L.  anceps  with  a  lovely  Lily  like  flower,  as  well  as  L.  albida  ;  these 
are  mostly  growing  either  in  baskets  or  on  blocks  of  wood,  the 
latter  suit  them  best.  A  few  plants  we  have  of  the  pretty  little 
Limatodes  bicolor  on  small  blocks  of  wood,  and  it  is  quite  at 
home.  Maxillaria  picta  is  also  growing  well  and  flo  wering  freely  on 
•wood  ;  this  is  a  small  prettily  marked  flower,  and  lasts  quite  six 
weeks.  I  have  next  to  mention  the  Odontoglossums.  We  have 
several  each  of  the  following  in  full  flower — 0.  Alexandrae,  0.  Cer- 
wantesi,  0.  maculatum,  and  0.  Rossi  majus,  about  a  couple  of  dozen 
•of  the  last  in  full  bloom  adding  a  charm  to  the  whole  col¬ 
lection  ;  it  is  a  dwarf  Orchid  and  free  flowering.  I  have  it 
growing  equally  well  in  pots,  baskets,  and  on  wood.  In  Oncidiums 
there  is  nothing  very  showy  just  yet,  but  we  have  in  flower 
0  ornithorhynchum,  0.  flexuosum,  0.  tigrinum,  and  0.  unguicu- 
latum  ;  in  the  first  named  the  flowers  are  scented  much  like  new 
mown  hay,  the  colour  mauve,  it  is  a  free  flowering  plant.  I  must 
not  leave  out  the  cream  of  the  winter  flowering  Orchids,  Coelogyne 
cristata,  which  is  just  now  very  beautiful,  and  anyone  who  pretends 
to  have  a  collection  of  Orchids  must  not  omit  this  charming 
species. — Thomas  Record. 


FIG.  18.— VANDA  AMESIANA. 


Ritchie  ”  professed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  everything  he  saw, 
and  gave  a  minute  description  of  the  Orchids  which  he  intended  to 
add  to  the  collection.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection  he 
expressed  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  for  his  kindness, 
and  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  when  he  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  had  lost  his  purse,  from  which  he  would  suffer  great  incon¬ 
venience,  as  he  was  changing  his  hotel  that  night,  and  there  was  no 
time  to  go  to  the  bank.  Would  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  lend  him 
a  little  money,  he  asked,  to  tide  him  over  the  difficulty?  Mr. 
Chamberlain  lent  him  £10,  and  the  stranger  went  away  with  many 
expressions  of  gratitude.  The  next  day  he  called  ai a  n  at  Highbury 
and  asked  whether  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  would  introduce  him  to 
a  Birmingham  bank,  as  he  required  to  cash  a  bill  for  250  dollars  oil 
the  American  banking  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan,  &  Co.  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain  gave  him  an  introduction  to  a  local  bank,  where  the  bill  was 
duly  cashed,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  “  Mr.  Ritchie  ” 
repaid  the  loan  advanced  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain.  After  a 
time  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  drawer,  who  could  not  be  found, 
i  and  nothing  was,  of  course,  heard  of  the  Orchids.  On  leaving 
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Birmingham  “  Mr.  Ritchie  ”  seems  to  have  gone  to  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  to  whom  he  represented  himself  as  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain.  He  showed  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Highbury 
conservatories,  and  oi  dered  a  small  parrel  of  Orchids  on  his  own 
account.  This  he  paid  for  with  another  American  bill,  getting 
change  for  his  own  use.  At  the  same  time  he  said  he  was  instructed 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  select  for  a  friend  of  his  in  France  a  large 
number  of  Orchids  to  the  value  of  some  hundreds  of  pounds.  The 
fraud  was  discovered  recently,  when  Mr.  Sander  wrote  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain  thanking  him  for  the  introduction.  This  aroused  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  curiositv,  and  led  to  a  full  investigation  of  the  matter, 
and  the  discovery  of  the  fraud. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  Year  1888. 

Whenever  the  history  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  comes  to 
be  written,  the  year  1888  will  be  recognised  as  having  been  one  of  the 
most  critical  periods  in  the  Society’s  existence.  The  opening  of  the 
year  found  the  Society  compelled  to  quit  South  Kensington  at  Lady 
Day,  and  with  no  idea  of  where  its  future  lot  would  be  cast.  In  order 
to  give  the  Fellows  at  large  an  unrestricted  power  of  selection,  the 
whole  of  the  Council  had  tendered  their  resignation,  but  when  at  the 
annual  meeting  the  new  Council  was  chosen,  it  was  found  that  ten  of 
the  old  members  had  been  re-elected,  and  thus  a  desirable  continuity 
was  preserved.  The  Council  wish  to  express  their  great  regret  at  the 
loss  they  experienced  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  into  whose  place  Mr.  Douglas  was  chosen. 

The  first  work  of  the  Council  was,  of  necessity,  to  secure  a  suitable 
home  for  the  Society,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention 
bestowed  in  examining  various  sites,  they  decided  on  engaging  No.  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  for  the  permanent  offices,  and  for  the 
Society’s  and  the  Lindley  Libraries.  They  also  entered  into  a  tem¬ 
porary  agreement  for  the  use  of  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish 
Volunteers  in  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  for  holding  meetings  and 
shows.  The  Council  fully  recognise  the  drawbacks  attaching  to  the 
Drill  Hall,  but  they  failed  to  find  any  other  sufficient  building  in 
London  that  is  not  attended  with  equal,  if  not  with  still  greater,  draw¬ 
backs  as  regards  either  light,  situation,  or  cost. 

The  Society  commenced  the  year  with  a  debt  of  £1152,  which  has 
happily  all  been  discharged  chiefly  by  means  of  donations  received  in 
accordance  with  the  list  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  report.  Expenses 
amounting  to  £99  16s.  incurred  in  the  removal  of  the  offices,  and  of  the 
Lindley  Library,*  have  also  been  paid,  and  a  balance  of  £365  16s.  6d. 
is  now  lodged  in  the  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  Donation  Fund. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  payments  (other  than  donations), 
together  with  the  balance  sheet  and  Auditors’  report,  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix.  It  'will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  considerable  increase 
as  compared  with  the  year  1887  in  the  amount  received  from  annual 
subscriptions,  and  for  produce  sold  from  the  Chiswick  Gardens— the 
total  sum  received  in  1888  being  £4372  16s.  3d.,  as  against  £2894  4s.  lOd. 
in  1887.  The  Council  have,  therefore,  every  confidence  that  the  Society 
has  now  surmounted  its  financial  difficulties  ;  and,  with  a  regular  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  Fellows  joining  the  Society,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  has  a  long  and  honourable  career  of  usefulness 
before  it. 

During  the  year  1888,  657  annual  Fellows  have  been  elected,  repre¬ 
senting  an  income  of  £924  4s.  On  the  other  hand,  eighty-one  Fellows 
resigned  and  48  died,  representing  a  loss  of  £242  11s.  The  nett  in¬ 
crease  of  Fellows  thus  being  628,  representing  a  nett  increase  of  in¬ 
come  of  £685  15s.  The  total  number  of  Fellows  on  the  Society’s 
books  on  the  1st  of  January,  1889,  consisted  of  556  Life  Fellows,  1080 
Annual  Fellows,  and  six  Associates. 

A  Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  Baron  Schroder,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  and  the  Treasurer,  has  devoted  consider¬ 
able  time  and  thought  to  regulating  the  accounts  of  the  Society. 
Strenuous  effort  has  been  made  to  investigate  every  item  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  while  in  many  cases  more  economical  methods  have 
been  adopted,  the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  of  the  Society  has  been 
greatly  increased. 

T  he  prospects  for  the  current  year  may  be  briefly  summarised  thus  : — 
The  income,  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  the  past  3  ear,  is  expected 
to  be  not  less  than  £3000  ;  while  the  expenditure,  involving  no  new  or 
extraordinary  services,  is  expected  to  reach  £2950.  It  is  proposed  to 
devote  any  increase  in  income  which  may  arise  specially  to  improving 
the  Chiswick  Gardens,  and  to  reviving  the  publication  of  the  Society's 
Proceedings  and  Journal,  wrhich  will  contain  information  having  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  science  and  practice  of  horticulture. 

The  revision  of  the  Society’s  Bye-Laws  m  the  sense  desired  by  the 
last  annual  meeting  has  occupied  a  very  considerable  time,  and  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  The  work  has  been  to  a  great  extent  done  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Committee  of  Fellows  (to 
the  members  of  which  the  Council  desire  to  tender  their  thanks),  and 
the  result,  after  being  approved  by  the  Society’s  solicitors  and  by  the 
Council,  and  submitted  to  two  general  meetings,  was  finally  adopted  on 
the  13th  of  November. 


•  Towards  the  expenses  of  moving  the  Lindley  Library  the  Trustees  contributed  the 
sum  01  £20, 


The  Council  think  they  may  fairly  congratulate  the  Fellows  on  the 
magnificent  Show  held  on  17th  and  18th  of  May,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  in  the  gardens  of  the  Inner  Temple — a 
Show  by  which  amongst  other  things  attention  was  drawn  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  work  being  done  for  horticulture  by  the  market  growers  of  the 
London  district.  The  Council  beg  to  record  their  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Benchers  for  again  allowing  the  use  of  their  garden,  and 
express  a  hope  that  the  Show  this  year  (1889)  may  be  as  great  a  pecuniary 
success  as  it  undoubtedly  was  last  year  horticulturally.  Success  largely 
depends  on  the  weather,  and  this  last  year  was  the  only  unpropitious 
element  with  which  the  Show  had  to  contend. 

The  Conference  on  Apples  and  Pears,  held  at  Chiswick  from  October 
16th  to  20th,  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  will  prove  very 
helpful  to  intending  planters.  The  display  of  fruit  was,  considering  the 
season,  magnificent ;  and  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Council  are  due  to  all 
who  so  kindly  contributed  to  it,  as  also  to  all  the  readers  of  papers 
which,  with  the  discussions  that  followed,  excited  very  great  interest. 
The  Council  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Report  of  the  Conference,  which  is 
being  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  Honorary  Secretary,  and 
which  is  now  almost  ready  for  press,  is  being  inquired  for  from  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  apparent  delay  in  its  publication  is  due  to  two 
causes  :  the  enormous  amount  of  statistical  work  it  involves,  and  the 
great  pressure  of  work  which  has  lately  been  thrown  on  Mr.  Barron. 

The  exhibition  of  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  at  the 
bi-monthly  meetings  has  been,  taken  as  a  whole,  all  that  could  be 
desired  ;  but  the  Council  are  sorry  to  have  observed  that  on  some 
occasions  the  attendance  of  Fellows  has  fallen  short  of  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  This  is  partly  no  doubt  attributable  to  the  change  of  locality,  the 
ease  with  which  the  Drill  Hall  can  be  reached  from  all  parts  being  not 
yet  sufficiently  known.  Fellows,  however,  can  have  little  idea  of  the 
loss  they  sustain  by  not  attending  these  meetings,  where  the  newest 
plants  and  greatest  improvements  in  culture  are  from  time  to  time  to  be 
seen. 

With  a  view  to  popularise  the  bi-monthly  meetings  the  Council  have 
determined  to  revive  the  once  so  popular  three  o’clock  afternoon  meet¬ 
ings,  with  a  short  lecture  and  discussion  at  each  on  some  of  the  plants, 
&c.,  exhibited.  The  Council  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  Fellows  and 
lovers  of  gardens  to  help  make  these  gatherings  instructive,  useful,  and 
pleasant.  A  reference  to  the  schedule  of  arrangements  for  1889  win 
show  the  promises  already  received. 

The  Council  have  also  decided  to  revive  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
Journal  and  Report  of  the  Society’s  proceedings,  meetings,  and  work. 
This,  it  is  hoped,  will  convey  useful  and  interesting  information  to 
Fellows  living  at  a  distance,  and  to  others  who,  from  any  cause,  may  be- 
debarred  from  attending  the  meetings  or  studying  the  work  going  on 
always  at  Chiswick. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Council  have  resolved  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
their  means  to  revive  the  gardens  at  Chiswick,  which  have  fallen  into  an 
unsatisfactory  state  owing  chiefly  to  the  hitherto  unavoidable  expenditure- 
at  South  Kensington  ;  and  they  are  glad  to  report  that  the  work  at 
Chiswick  already  shows  healthy  signs  of  revival,  owing  to  the  unremitting' 
attention  bestowed  by  the  Garden  Committee,  consisting  of  Colonel 
Beddome,  Dr.  Hogg,  Mr.  George  Paul,  Mr.  Shi  Fey  Hibbert,  and  Mr. 
Herbst,  with  the  Treasurer  and  Honorary  Secretary,  whose  exertions, 
have  been  loyally  seconded  by  the  Superintendent.  All  available  funds 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  repair  of  the  glass  houses,  and  on  the  general 
work. 

The  several  Committees — the  Scientific,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  and 
the  Floral — have  been  unremitting  in  their  exertions  during  the  year, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  devoted 
their  time  and  ability  to  them.  But  whilst  the  work  of  the  individual' 
members  has  been  beyond  praise  the  Council  have  felt  that  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  the  Committees  themselves  called  for  some  re-adjustment. 
They  have  therefore  determined  that  in  future  the  members  of  all  tbe= 
standing  Committees  shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  general  body  of  Fellows, 
and  that  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  and  the  Floral  Committees  shall  each 
consist  of  about  forty  members,  half  of  whom  shall  be  drawn  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  London  district,  and  half  from  the  country  at  large. 

It  is  also  thought  very  desirable  to  give  greater  value  to  the  first-class- 
certificate  of  the  Society,  and,  with  this  object  in  view  the  Council  have- 
c  instituted  another  order  of  commendation,  to  be  called  “  The  Award  of 
Merit,”  in  the  hope  that  the  Committees  will  be  able  by  its  use  to- 
discriminate  between  what  is  really  a  first-class  introduction  or  novelty, 
and  what  is  simply  a  meritorious  advance  on  or  variation  of  some  well- 
known  and  established  plant. 

To  enable  the  Council  to  judge  of  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
recommendations  of  the  respective  Committees,  and  to  assist  them  in 
their  deliberations  as  to  the  expediency  or  otherwise  of  confirming  these 
recommendations,  a  list  will  be  in  future  prepared  and  laid  before  them 
of  the  number  of  members  of  Committee  present  on  each  occasion,  and 
of  the  number  voting  for  or  against  each  proposed  recommendation. 
These  numbers  will  be  printed  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  and  will  be  of 
the  utmost  assistance  to  Fellows  in  estimating  the  general  opinion  of  tire 
Committees  on  the  subjects  under  discussion. 

The  Council  cannot  close  their  report  without  expressing  their  deep- 
regret  at  the  cause  which  compels  Mr.  John  Lee  to  retire  from  the 
auditorship  of  the  Society,  which  office  he  has  so  long  and  so  con¬ 
scientiously  filled.  The  Society,  in  common  with  all  horticulturists, 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Lee,  and  will  anxiously  look  for  hrs 
restoration  to  health.  Fellows  will,  however,  feel  confident  that  the- 
accounts  are  in  good  hands  when  they  learn  that  Mr.  George  Deal  has 
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kindly  accepted  Mr.  Lee’s  place  on  the  audit  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Richards  and  Turner. 

Fellows  will  gather  from  this  report  and  from  the  schedule  of 
arrangements  1889,  already  referred  to,  how  great  is  the  desire  of  the 
Council,  to  extend  in  every  direction  the  legitimate  horticultural  work  of 
the  Society,  and  that  they  will  eventually  he  able  to  do  this  they  do  not 
allow  themselves  for  a  moment  to  doubt ;  but  the  rate  of  progress 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  zeal  of  individual  Felows  in  introducing 
new  Fellows.  Many  of  those  residing  at  South  Kensington  are  falling 
off  owing  to  the  Society’s  removal,  the  site  of  their  gardens  having  been 
granted  to  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  unless  their  places  are  filled,  and 
more  than  filled,  by  new  Fellows,  it  is  plainly  impossible  for  much 
advance  to  be  made.  The  Council  therefore  appeal  earnestly  to  all 
Fellows  who  desire  to  see  the  really  horticultural  work  of  the  Society 
prosper  to  assist  it  by  enlisting  new  Fellow's,  for  which  purpose  a 
nomination  form  is  sent  with  this  report  in  the  earnest  hope  that  ere 
long  it  may  be  returned  duly  filled  up. 


ANNUAL  REVENUE  ACCDUNf  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  31ST  DECEMBER,  1883. 


To  Est o b  ishment  Exxnses :  — 

Salaries . 

W  agres  . . 

Rpnt  .  . 

Printlug  and  Stationery  .*!  !’  ’* 

Postage  .... 

Gas  and  Water  ..  I.  **  **  . 

Coal . 

Miscellaneous  ..  "*  ]*  **  **  **  **  " 

Removing  and  fitting  up  Offices  and  Library*  \\  \\  \\ 

»  Chiswick  Garden  Expenses :  — 

Pent,  Hates,  Taxes,  and  Insurance  . . 

Superintendent’s  Salary 

Labour  .  ** 

Plant  and  Seed  Distribution  ..  **  .*]  *.*  J*  ** 

Implements.  Manure,  <&c . 

Coal  and  Coke  .. 

Gas .  ‘f‘  “  ”  M  . 

Repairs  ..  **  . 

Water  .  **  **  ’*  **  **  **  ** 

«,  Expenses  of  Show  of  Chiswick  Horticultural  Society  ** 
Miscellaneous . 

u  Kensington  Garden  Expenses  to  March  2 5th 1 1888 

Rites,  Taxes,  <frc . 

Superintendent’s  Salary 

Labour . *  . 

Repairs  ..  ..  ”  **  . 

Coal  and  Coke  ..  *  **  . 

Water  .  *“  **  **  **  **  **  |* 

m  Exhibi  ions  and  Meetings:— 

Rent  of  Dr. 11  Hall  and  Cleaning  .. 

Advertising 

Prizes  and  Medals  ..  .*  **  ** 

Emit  and  Floral  Committees  ’*  **  **  **  ** 

Superintendent  of  Flower  Sbaws 

Labour . 

Miscellaneous  ..  ** 

Temple  Show  ..  ..  ..  t"  **  #*  ’* 

Apple  and  Pear  Conference!.  !!  !!  !!  .!  **  ’* 


£ 

jj. 

d. 

448 

7 

11 

47 

8 

0 

90 

0 

0 

123  12  10 

80  18 

8 

9 

9  11 

1 

3 

0 

66 

1 

3 

99 

16 

0 

286 

1 

10 

206 

5 

0 

587 

10 

1 

8 

16 

0 

92 

19 

9 

172 

9 

3 

•2 

9 

11 

45 

11 

9 

12 

1* 

5 

13 

10 

11 

17 

9 

19 

5 

0 

27 

0 

0 

61 

6 

0 

4 

5 

0 

28 

1 

9 

4 

12 

2 

86 

11 

0 

24 

10 

6 

37 

12 

1 

89 

5 

7 

43 

15 

0 

74 

K 

11 

6 

16 

0 

382 

0 

10 

57 

0 

3 

£  s.  d. 


966  17  7 


1501  6  8 


142  9  11 


802  0  2 


»  Annual  Subscrip  ions  • — 

Balance  «f  subscriptions  for  1887  unpaid  nov  written  off  ..  110  5  0 

»  Colonial  Commit  ions  Accounts:— 

Balances  written  off .  2  7  7 

ii  Balance  to  General  Rtvenue  Account  .  9  >8  16  10 


£4434  3  9 


By  Annual  Subscriptions . * 

i,  donations  Account— Amount  Transferred*  ** 
n  Contribution  from  Li ndley  Library  Trustees. 

On  account  of  Moving  . 

w  Bear  Conference  (188-5) — Reports  Sold 

»  Schedules  Advertisements  . 

»  Chiswick  Gardens 

Sale  of  Produce  . 

Melbourne  Exhibition  for  Fruit  Exhibits  !! 
Admission  and  Members’  Tickets 
Packing  Charges  Refunded 
Chiswick  Horticultural  Society  on  account 

»  Misc-U%rt eous  Receip's: — 

Old  Canvas  Sold  . 

Received  against  old  Debts  written  off  as  bad 
Sundries . 


£  s.  d. 


737  7  6 
10  0  0 
28  9  9 
4  7  0 
30  0  0 


54  12  0 
25  19  2 
7  3  2 


x  Admission  Paym*n's 

Bi-monthly  Meetings  . . 

Tern  ole  Show  .  ti 

Apple  and  Pear  Conference  ..  ..  ..  !1  !!  !! 

ii  Dividends:— 

Davis  B. quest  and  Parry  Legacy  (including  Bonus  of  £20  15s.  2d.) 


£  s.  d. 
2252  3  0 
755  7  6 

20  C  0 
11  14  9 
30  16  6 


81C  4  3 


87  14  4 

22  3  8 
278  17  1 
21  1  0 

84  14  2 


n  Sundry  Ci'tdit  Balances  in  List,  Slst  December,  new  witlten  off 


4372  16  3 
61  7  6 


i'4434  3  9 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with 
the  same  correct. 


25th  January,  1889. 


the  Bocks  and  Yonchcrs,  and  we  find 

W.  RICHARD'*,  ) 

Harry  TU  R N  ER,  l  A  uditors . 
GEORGE  DEAL,  J 


BAL'NCE  SHEET,  31  ST  DECEMBER,  1888. 

DR.  £  p.  d. 

To  Sundry  Creditors . 324  16  10 

ii  Donations  received  : — 

Balance  of  Account .  ••  „  S65  16  6 

»»  General  Revenue  Accmi  t 

Balance  of  that  Account . .  ..  2103  5  3 


P2793  18  7 


CR. 

By  Debtors,  viz. 

Annual  Subscriptions  outstanding . 

Garden  Produce  . 

Pear  Conference  Reports  po’d . 

Chiswioa  Horticultural  Society  . 

i,  Investment 

Consols,  £2122  8s.  91 ,  cost  f £2022  8s.  9d.  of  this  sum  is  held  by 
the  society,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  will  of  the 

late  J.  Davis,  Esq.)  . 

i,  Petty  Cash  in  hand  . 

„  London  and  County  Bank 

Donation  Account . 

Current  Account  . . 


£  s.  d.  £  e.  d 


63  0  0 
47  II 10 
8  2  1 
£0  0  0 

-  148  13  11 


1892  II  3 
25  5  2 

365  16  6 
35  L  11  9 


£2793  18  7 


We  hnvr  ex  imlned  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and  we  find  the 
same  c  i  rt  c 


25  J  inuary  18  9. 


W.  RICHARDS,  ) 

HARRY  TURNER,}-  Auditors. 
GEORGE  DEAL,  J 


GENERAL  I  EVENUE  ACCOUNT,  31ST  DECEMBER,  1888. 


DR.  £  9.  d. 

To  Balance  ear.i  d  f  irward  . 2103  5  3 

£2  03  5  3 


CR.  £  s.  d 

By  Balance  of  Revenue  Account  brought  forwar  Dt  January,  1883  ..  ..  1134  8  5 

,  Annual  Revenue  Account : — 

Balance  for  the  year  I08J  ..  ..  .  908  16  10 


£  2 103  5  3 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Eooks  and  Voucher  ,  and  we  find 
the  same  correct. 

w.  T>T CHARI)1,  ) 

H  v  R  R  Y  TJH  N  E K,  J  Auditors.. 

25  h  January,  1839.  GEORGE  DEAL,  ) 


PLANTING  UNDER  TREES. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  establish  Irish  Ivy  under  trees  provided  their 
branches  do  not  sweep  the  ground,  forming  a  dense  shade,  and  the  soil  is 
not  too  dry.  If  light  and  air  can  penetrate  freely,  the  Ivy  the  second 
year  after  planting  will  form  a  dense  carpet,  and  when  once  established 
will  remain  presentable  for  many  years.  This  is  especially  the  case  if 
cut  close  occasionally  and  garden  refuse  spread  amongst  it,  into  which  it 
will  root  freely.  First  of  all  it  is  necessary  to  fork  into  the  ground  in. 
early  autumn,  or  even  now,  a  liberal  dressing  of  garden  refuse.  Manure- 
for  such  purposes  is  not  always  to  be  had.  but  for  years  we  have  saved' 
the  mowings  from  the  lawns,  brushings  from  the  walks,  and  rough  leaves, 
and  allowed  it  to  lay  for  a  season  previous  to  being  used. 

The  old  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa)  is  also  a  valuable  plant, 
and  will  grow  in  nearly  every  position  in  which  the  Ivy  will  flourish. 
Vinca  minor  and  its  double  form  will  do  equally  well.  It  grows  quickly, 
is  easily  established.  If  planted  in  a  position  where  neatness  must  be 
strictly  adhered  to  cut  it  close  to  the  ground  annually  just  as  signs  of 
growth  are  visible.  The  Vinca  roots  freely  from  cuttings,  which  can  be 
dibbled  in  outside  or  in  a  cold  frame  and  then  planted  in  the  position 
they  are  to  occupy  about  6  inches  apart.  Cuttings  put  in  now  would  be 
ready  for  planting  out  in  April,  but  they  do  better  in  many  positions  if 
planted  out  the  following  autumn  after  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings. 

All  the  stronger  growing  varieties  of  German  Iris  do  admirably  under 
the  shade  of  trees.  They  certainly  do  not  form  such  a  dense  carpet  as 
Ivy,  but  they  add  variety,  and  often  flower  profusely  in  such  positions. 
This  is  not  all,  for  there  are  positions  in  which  they  are  even  more- 
effective  than  Ivy. 

Rhododendrons  are  difficult  to  establish  because  they  are  so  finely 
rooted  and  the  ground  cannot  be  worked  sufficiently  deep  to  provide 
against  their  greatest  enemy,  drought.  If  they  are  wanted  under  trees 
they  should  be  planted  at  the  same  time  as  those.  When  once  they  are- 
established  they  will  do  fairly  well,  especially  if  care  is  taken  to  cut 
them  in  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  their  assuming  a  straggling  habit. 
They  can  be  established  in  woods  where  the  ground  can  be  dug  ancT 
plenty  of  leaf  soil  incorporated,  so  that  they  would  be  free  from  the- 
roots  of  strong  growing  trees  for  a  season  or  two  until  they  are  estab¬ 
lished.  The  Aucuba  has  been  condemned,  but  it  is  the  best  of  all 
evergreens  for  establishing  under  trees.  It  will  stand  any  shade  and 
drought  when  once  established.  Here  it  is  healthy  and  compact, 
although  it  is  green,  at  the  base  of  large  trees.  It  ha3  been  established* 
at  the  base  of  others  where  I  could  scarcely  make  holes  in  the  first 
instance.  The  secret  of  establishing  the  Aucuba  is  to  stait  with, 
moderately  small  plants,  and  work  plenty  of  leaf  soil  or  the  refuse- 
named  into  the  ground. 

The  value  of  Mahonia  Aquifolium  or  Ruscus  aculeatus  I  do  not 
question  for  this  purpose,  but  even  these  are  not  superior  to  the  Aucuba. 
It  is  indeed  questionable  if  the  former  is  not  more  trouble  to  establish. 
The  round-leaved  form  of  the  common  Laurel,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
hardiest  of  all,  does  remarkably  well  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  will 
grow  sturdily  in  such  positions.  The  ground  is  well  prepared  and 
young  specimens  planted  ;  they  are  pegged  down  afterwards,  and  will 
grow  into  a  mass  luxuriant  enough  to  please  the  most  particular.  The 
Laurel,  unlike  the  Aucuba,  must  be  cut  in  freely  to  prevent  its  becom¬ 
ing  bare  in  time.  The  common  Yew  will  grow  under  trees,  but  if  the 
position  becomes  densely  shaded  tl-ey  are  soon  bare  at  the  base.  When 
once  established  it  withstands  drought,  but  cutting  winds  are  more 
detrimental  to  the  Yew  than  to  the  Ilolly  or  Box.  The  last  must  by  no 
means  to  he  ignored  for  planting  under  trees,  but  it  is  of  slow  growth. 
Broad-leaved  strong  growing  Hollies  flourish  amazingly  under  trees.  If 
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1  were  ■to  single  out  one  it  would  be  Shepherdi  or  nobili.s,  very  com¬ 
monly  known  as  Hodginsi.  I  may  here  say  that  the  true  form  of  the 
latter  k  a  berry-bearing  variety,  lighter  in  colour  and  less  prickly  in 
the  -ieaff.  ft  is  equally  as  good  a  grower,  and  equally  as  hardy.  These 
are  certainly  two  of  the  best  Hollies  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  exposed  places,  or  under  trees.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  more  useful  plant  than  the  oval-leaved  Privet  for 
planting  under  trees.  If  it  has  good  soil  to  grow  in  it  will  retain  its 
foliage  all  the  year  ;  in  poor  neglected  places  it  will  cast  its  foliage. 
The  best  method  of  dealing  with  this  Privet  under  trees  is  to  cut  it  in 
freely,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  make  strong  growth.  I  had  overlooked 
’  Hypericum  calycinum,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  it  is  the  only  plant  that 
will  Sourish  under  a  large  Beech.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing  is 
•■■certain,  that  if  it  is  to  do  well  in  such  positions  the  ground  must  be 
well  prepared ;  with  me  it  has  died  where  the  Privet,  Vinca,  and 
Aucubas  flourish. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  establishing  plants  under  trees  is  to  start  with 
youxg  specimens,  thoroughly  enriching  the  ground  and  mulching  it  well 
afterwards  before  the  moisture  in  the  ground  has  been  evaporated  in 
spring.  Ail  other  point  of  importance  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  good 
condition  after  they  are  established.  The  material  worked  into  the 
ground  at  planting  time  will  not  last  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  they 
should  be  periodically  top-dressed. — W.  Bardney. 


If  the  weather  should  be  mild  it  is  anticipated  that  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  Tuesday,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th,  will  be  an  interesting  one,  as  large  numbers  of  Fellows  are 
expected  to  be  in  London  to  attend  the  Annual  Meeting,  and  several 
persons,  both  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  have  already  signified  their 
intention  of  sending  exhibits.  The  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  will 
meet  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  at  11  A.M.,  after 
which  the  Hall  will  be  open  to  all  Fellows  at  twelve,  at  which  hour  also 
the  Scientific  Committee  will  meet.  At  3  p.m.  the  Annual  Meeting  will 
he  held  in  the  Library,  at  117,  Victoria  Street,  when  the  Council  will 
present  their  Report  for  the  past  year,  together  with  the  balance  sheet 
and  revenue  account  of  the  Society.  The  Fellows  will  then  proceed 
to  ballot  for  members  of  Council  and  Officers  for  the  year  1889-90,  and 
also  to  elect  new  Fellows.  Any  persons  wishing  to  join  the  Society 
should  send  in  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
an  or  before  Monday,  February  11th. 

-  The  annual  meeting  of  the  United  Horticultural  Benefit 

and  Provident  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Robert 
Street,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday  evening,  February  11th,  at 
eight  oVdoek. 

-  Early  Daffodils.— Mr.  William  Baylor  Hartland,  Cork, 

-writes : — “  I  send  you  herewith  half  a  dozen  blooms  of  the  earliest  of  all 
bright  yellow  Daffodils,  and  of  the  grand  trumpet  class.  It  is  pure  and 
simple  Irish,  and  is  registered  by  the  Daffodil  Committee  as 
Ard-Righ,  or  Irish  King.  The  blooms  are  from  the  open  air,  and  we 
have  beau  cutting  it  under  glass  since  January  4th.  Narcissus  Cycla- 
mineus  and  N.  minimus  are  also  in  flower  out  of  doors.”  The  blooms 
arrived  very  fresh  and  bright ;  the  crown  is  long,  of  a  fine  golden  tint  ; 
-the  p-riasth  divisions  of  a  lighter  yellow  tint,  and  the  flowers  possess  an 
agreeable  fragrance. 

- The  Council  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  have 

arranged  to  hold  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  March 
19th  to  22nd  next,  an  exhibition  of  instruments  connected  with 
atmospheric  physics  invented  during  the  last  ten  years,  especially  those 
•  used  foe  actinic  and  solar  radiation  observations.  The  Exhibition  Com¬ 
mittee  invite  eo-operation,  as  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  as  large  a 
collection  as  possible  of  such  instruments.  The  Committee  will  also  be 
glad  to  show  any  new  meteorological  instruments  or  apparatus  invented 
or  first  constructed  since  last  March,  as  well  as  photographs  and  drawings 
possessing  meteorological  interest.  Lists  of  the  articles  to  be  contributed, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  space  they  will  require,  should  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Will  km  Marriott,  the  Assistant  Secretary,  not  later  than  March  1st. 

- The  Weather  in  Scotland. — On  the  night  of  February  1st 

Scotland  was  visited  by  a  snowstorm  with  severe  drifting  in  many 
places.  In  South  Perthshire  the  low  grounds  had  their  first  thorough 
'Mating  of  snow  for  the  season.  Saturday  (2nd)  was  the  most  wintry 


day  we  have  had,  with  high  cold  winds  and  blinding  snow  showers. 
The  3rd  was  a  fine,  clear,  cold  day,  and  most  of  the  snow  disappeared. 
A  slight  frost  occurred  during  the  night.  On  several  nights  of  the 
previous  week  the  thermometer  stood  considerably  above  40°. — B.  D. 

- In  the  south  of  England  the  weather  has  greatly  changed 

since  last  week,  a  keen  wind  with  occasional  snow  and  sharp  frosts 
prevailing. 

- The  Weather  in  January.— Mr.  H.  Harris,  The  Gardens, 

Denne  Park,  Horsham,  Sussex,  writes  : — “A  temperature  of  50°  was  the 
lowest  recorded  here  by  a  Negretti  &  Zambra’s  thermometer  on  the 
night  of  Thursday,  January  31st,  most  extraordinary  for  a  January 
night.” 

- Mr.  J.  Mallender  also  sends  a  Summary  of  Meteor¬ 
ological  Observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop,  Notts, 
for  the  past  month.  Mean  temperature  of  the  month,  36-4°.  Maximum 
on  the  31st,  53’8° ;  minimum  on  the  6th,  16'5°.  Maximum  in  sun  on 
the  31st,  89‘8°  ;  minimum  on  grass  on  the  6th,  12T°.  Mean  temperature 
of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  35-4°.  Mean  temperature  of  soil  1  foot  deep,  36-3°. 
Nights  below  32°  ;  in  shade,  sixteen  ;  on  grass,  twenty-eight.  Total 
duration  of  sunshine  in  month,  twenty-five  hours,  or  10  per  cent,  of 
possible  duration.  We  had  fifteen  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall, 
l-54  inch.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen  days.  Average  velocity  of  wind, 
8'7  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  four  days,  and  fell 
short  of  100  miles  on  ten  days.  Approximate  averages  for  January  : — 
Mean  temperature,  37‘5°.  Sunshine,  thirty-five  hours.  Rainfall 
171  inch.  A  dull  calm  month  ;  rather  cold  and  rather  dry ;  a  week’s 
frost  at  the  beginning,  the  rest  of  the  month  open. 

-  Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  A.  J.  Brown,  late  heacf 

gardener  for  nearly  nine  years  at  The  Finches,  Lindfield,  Sussex,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  and  general  manager  of  the  estate  of 
T.  Bradley,  Esq.,  Bear  Park,  Bedale,  Yorks.  Mr.  Charles  Denning,  late 
gardener  at  Holme  Lac  -y,  Hereford,  has  been  appointed  gardener  and 
bailiff  to  K.  R.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Asb  Grove,  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

- The  Lord  Mayor  has  intimated  that  something  might  be  done 

by  the  Fruiterers’  Company  to  restore  the  system  of  fruit-growing  in 
this  country,  and  he  has  suggested  that  if  they  had  not  the  necessary 
means  they  should  apply  to  some  of  the  richer  companies  for  help.  He 
has  offered  the  use  of  the  Mansion  House,  and  promised  to  himself 
assist  if  the  Company  were  willing  to  take  it  up.  The  Master,  on  behalf 
of  the  Court,  has  accepted  the  Lord  Mayor’s  generous  offer. 

-  At  this  season  of  the  year  no  plant  is  more  effective  as  a  wall 

covering  than  the  Cotoneaster  Simmonsi,  especially  if  the  aspect  is  a 
north  or  easterly  one.  The  plant  is  of  rapid  growth  when  young,  but 
it  does  not  branch  out  freely,  though  by  clipping  annually  the  breast 
shoots  a  dense  covering  is  obtained.  Annually  good  numbers  of  berries 
are  produced  the  whole  length  of  the  plant,  which  remain  on  longer 
than  those  of  the  Pyracantha,  of  which  the  birds  appear  especially 
fond.  Propagation  is  easily  effected  by  inserting  cuttings  of  the  partly 
ripened  shoots  in  a  cold  frame  in  the  autumn. — E. 

-  King  of  the  Russets  Potato. — It  is  only  to-day,  after 

much  incidental  hurry,  I  had  time  to  run  through  some  week’s  numbers 
of  the  Journal,  and  one  of  my  surprises  was  to  find  a  correspondent, 
“  B.,”  referring  to  northern  gardens,  describing  this  Potato  as  badly 
diseased.  I  have  grown  this  variety,  with  thirty  others,  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  since  first  introduced,  and  whatever  shortcoming  it  has  it  is  not 
a  tendency  to  disease.  It  is  an  enormous  cropper — much  heavier  than  I 
wished,  as  I  thought  it  would  affect  the  quality  ;  but  this,  too, was  above 
the  average — far  above  the  average  of  any  coloured  Potato  I  know. 
Curiously  enough,  I  found  the  same  opinion  last  autumn  in  a  ramble 
through  Midlothian  and  Lanarkshire  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  Ireland.— 
W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

-  Hyacinthus  candicans  as  a  Pot  Plant. — Hardy  plants 

are  frequently  used  for  conservatory  and  room  decoration,  and  when 
judiciously  introduced  their  effect  is  often  very  telling.  For  several 
years  the  beautiful  Hyacinthus  candicans  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine 
in  the  herbaceous  border,  and  two  years  ago  when  it  was  first  tried 
indoors  it  made  itself  a  greater  favourite  than  ever.  The  noble  spike 
rising  out  of  its  graceful  foliage  rendered  it  striking,  whether  used  to 
relieve  the  flatness  of  a  group  or  as  a  single  specimen  in  a  room.  It  is 
especially  serviceable  for  the  latter  purpose,  owing  to  the  small  sized 
pot  in  which  it  can  be  grown.  Its  culture  is  of  the  easiest  description. 
When  the  bulbs  come  from  the  nurseryman,  generally  early  in.  January, 
they  are  at  once  placed  into  large  60’ s — several  in  a  large  pot  are  not  so 
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effective  as  when  potted  singly — in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  loam  and 
leaf  mould,  with  a  dash  of  sand.  The  base  of  the  bulb  almost  rests  on 
the  crocks,  so  that  it  might  be  buried  as  much  as  possible.  A  few  are 
then  placed  in  any  house  that  is  being  gently  forced,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  greenhouse,  so  as  to  prolong  their  season.  Very  little  water  is 
required  until  the  spikes  appear,  when  weak  liquid  manure  occasion¬ 
ally  is  of  service. — M.  D. 

-  Azorean  Tomatoes. — A  dish  of  fruit  was  exhibited  under  this 

name  in  a  midland  town  at  a  late  Chrysanthemum  Show,  and  its  merits 
as  a  “  novelty  ”  were  orally  proclaimed  in  a  way  that  secured  for  it  on 
the  part  of  visitors  an  interest  that  must  have  been  gratifying  to  the 
exhibitor.  It  differed  in  appearance  from  any  other  Tomato  with  which 
growers  in  the  locality  admitted  being  familiar,  and  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed  of  its  merits  by  those  who  partook  of  slices  cut  from  the  finest 
specimens,  denoted  the  partiality  that  exists  with  some  in  determining 
the  quality  of  ripe  raw  fruit.  A  point  conceded  in  its  favour  was  the 
fact  of  its  being  a  late-fruiting  variety,  and  moreover  its  appearance 
suggested  the  advantage  it  possessed  for  bearing  carriage  well  ;  being  firm 
and  free  frombruises  and  altogether  of  uncommonly  pretty  appearance,  it 
was  destined  to  become  a  valuable  variety  for  market  purposes.  So  like 
a  monster  Plum  in  form,  and  so  evidently^ distinct  in  its  colour,  it  would 
certainly  be  grown  for  the  sake  of  prettiness  alone.  Whether  the 
removal  of  the  stalks  contributed  to  the  difficulty  of  their  identification 
is  uncertain,  as  is  the  reason  for  exhibiting  as  Tomatoes  imported  fruit 
of  the  Egg  Plant,  well  known  as  Aubergines. 

-  Egg  Plants. — If  for  no  other  purpose  the  above  paragraph 

will  serve  to  call  attention  to  curious  and  interesting  plants  that  are 
easily  though  not  generally  cultivated.  In  many  instances  where  they 
have  been  grown,  perhaps  for  want  of  more  considerate  treatment,  they 
have  not  attained  the  perfect  growth  that  would  justify  them  being 
regarded  as  specimens.  Although  the  edible  varieties  are  grown  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  on  the  continent,  their  value  as  an  article  of  food 
in  this  country  does  not  furnish  an  inducement  to  grow  “  crops  ”  of 
them  ;  but  fruit-laden  well-grown  plants  cannot  fail  to  be  both  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting  to  young  and  old  alike.  A  season  that  would  be 
favourable  to  the  production  of  Tomatoes  out  of  doors  would  in  suitable 
situations  admit  too  of  Egg  Plants  being  successfully  grown,  and  there 
is  a  choice  of  several  varieties,  none  of  them  at  all  difficult  to  raise  from 
seed,  which,  it  may  be  added,  should  be  done  saon. — S.  P.  E.  S. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  ordinary  weekly  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Saw  Hotel,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Milnes,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr.  H.  Oxley,  one  of 
the  Vice-Presidents,  occupied  the  vice  chair.  There  was  about  an 
average  attendance.  An  excellent  paper  on  the  Azalea  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  Frankland.  gardener,  Leeds,  who  also  exhibited  a  collection  of 
fine  trusses  of  white  and  coloured  blooms  of  Azaleas,  which  were 
greatly  admired.  Mr.  Frankland,  who  has  devoted  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  and  propagation  of  the  Azalea  for  some  years  past, 
fully  described  the  mode  of  treatment  which  he  has  adopted,  and  which 
has  resulted  most  successfully.  Besides  imparting  much  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  his  paper,  Mr.  Frankland  also  answered  a  number  of  questions 
as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  the  plants  clear  of  insect  pests, 
preventing  the  blooms  falling,  and  preserving  them  for  the  longest 
possible  time  in  a  fresh  state.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  and  supported  by  Mr.  H.  Oxley,  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Frankland,  who  has  previously 
appeared  as  an  essayist  at  the  Paxton  Society,  aud  promised  to  come 
again.  A  deputation  attended  from  Rothwell,  aDd  requested  the  Society 
to  send  delegates  to  Rothwell  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  Paxton 
Society  for  that  district,  and  to  give  information  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  such  a  society.  The 
request  was  cheerfully  complied  with,  and  Councillor  Milnes,  the 
President,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  have  consented  to  visit  Rothwell 
and  address  a  meeting. 

-  The  Quarterly  Record  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 

contains  the  report  of  a  lecture  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons  on  sunshine. 
The  subject  is  discussed  chiefly  from  an  instrumental  point  of  view, 
under  the  heads  of  thermometric  solar  radiation,  sunshine  recorders,  and 
sunlight  recorders.  Mr.  Symons  points  out  that  Newton,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  compared  the  readings  of  two  thermometers,  one  in  the 
sun  and  the  other  in  the  shade.  De  Saussure  in  1771  was  the  first  to 
make  an  apparatus  for  direct  observations  upon  the  heat  of  sunshine, 
and  in  1S37  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  M.  Pouillet, 
and  others.  Their  researches  led  to  the  use  of  the  black  bulb  ther¬ 


mometer  in  vacuo,  while  bright  and  black-bulb  thermometers  were  used.1' 
by  Arago  in  1844.  This  class  of  instruments  was  further  improved  by  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Stow  in  1869.  The  first  direct  sunshine-recorder  was  designed 
by  the  late  Mr,  J.  F.  Campbell,  and  erected  by  him  in  Whitehall  in  ■ 
December,  1854  ;  it  consisted  of  a  mahogany  bowl,  with  a  hollow  sphere 
of  glass  nearly  filled  with  acidulated  water  to  form  a  lens.  In  December,, 
1857,  a  solid  glass  sphere  was  substituted  ;  the  observations  were  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Profs.  Roscoe  and  Stewart  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  June,  3875)  j; 
finally,  towards  the  end  of  1879,  after  various  experiments  at  Greenwich  ■ 
and  Kew  Observatories,  Prof.  Stokes  designed  the  card  supporter  which.  • 
is  now  used  by  the  Meteorological  Office  and  other  institutions.  The 
observations  have  been  discussed  by  Mr.  Scott  for  the  years  1880-85 
(Quart.  Journ.  Roy.  Met.  Soc.,  July,  1885).  Mr.  Blanford  stated  some 
years  ago  that  this  instrument  would  give  better  results  than  the  ther¬ 
mometric  method,  which  has  now  been  practically  discontinued  in  India, 
Of  the  photographic  sunlight  recorders,  the  principal  are  those  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Jordan  and  Prof.  McLeod.  Another  pattern  has  been  designed  by 
Dr.  Maurer,  and  illustrated  in  La  Nature  for  May  19th,  1888,  ia  which 
it  is  stated  that  the  paper  can  be  left  unchanged  for  twenty  days.  Mr. 
Symons  concludes  his  interesting  lecture  by  remarks  upon  the  action,  c£ 
light  upon  vegetation. — ( Nature .) 

-  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society"  in  their  rooms 

at  Burlington  House  (Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair) 
Mr.  D.  Morris  exhibited  specimens  of  drift  fruit  from  Jamaica,  where 
he  had  collected  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  different  kinds  brought  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  Although  j 
the  species  exhibited  had  not  been  determined  with  certainty t  it  was 
believed  to  be  Humiria  balsamifera,  the  flower  of  which  is  figured 
by  Eicliler  (“  Flora  Brasiliensis,”  vol.  xii.  part  2,  p.  440,  pi.  xdi.  fig.  3), 
but  the  fruit  undescribed.  It  was  commonly  known  in  French  Guiana 
as  “  bois  rouge,”  and  from  it  was  obtained  a  gum  used  medicinally  and 
burnt  as  incense.  Mr.  T.  Christy  exhibited  a  material  felted  from 
Manilla  hemp,  and  waterproofed,  very  strong  and  light,  and  particularly 
useful  for  surgical  bandages,  for  which  purpose  it  was  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  army  surgeons.  Mr.  F.  Crisp  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
agate  so  curiously  marked  as  to  lead  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that 
they  enclosed  fossil  insects  and  Crustacea.  A  paper  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Tepper  on  the  natural  history  of  the  Kangaroo  Island  Grass  - 
Tree,  Xanthorrhma  Tateana.  This  tree  grows  abundantly  in  Kangaroo 
Island,  South  Australia,  in  poor  gravelly  and  sandy  soil,  internsised  with 
ferruginous  concretions,  and  attains  a  height  of  from-  6  to  14  feet,  with; 
a  diameter  of  6  to  18  inches,  and  a  floral  spike  of  from  10  to  It-' feet.  It 
is  thus  a  most  conspicuous  plant,  and  lends  a  peculiarly  weird  aspect  to 
the  country  it  occupies.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  described  as  very  siowy 
old  settlers  having  remarked  but  little  change  in  individual  trees  after 
thirty  years’  observation.  Toe  most  remarkable  feature  in  toe  structure 
of  the  stem  is  the  formation  of  a  dense  ligneous  central  core  immediately 
above  and  connected  with  the  roots,  exhibiting  numerous  annular  zones 
traversed  by  transverse  (medullary)  fibres.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
dense  spike  upon  a  smooth  peduncle.  Individually  they  are  incon¬ 
spicuous,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  develope  a  strong  odour  and  abundant 
nectar  during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day,  when  they  are  visited  and 
fertilised  by  Hymenopterous  insects,  the  most  remarkable  being  a  large 
meta’lic-green  carpenter-bee  (Xylocapa),  which  tunnels  out  cells  in  the 
dead  flower  stalks. 

-  The  annual  report  of  the  Royal  Southampton  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  1888  indicates  that  the  season  has  not  been; 
a  very  favourable  one.  The  Council  state  “  The  very  inclement 
and  continuously  wet  season  with  which  the  Society  had  to  contend  last 
year  has  resulted  in  a  statement  of  accounts  showing  a  considerable 
balance  on  the  wrong  side.  On  the  occasion  of  the  summer  Show,  the 
extraordinary  cold  and  damp  of  both  days  entirely  neutralised  the 
extra  exertions  which  had  been  made  to  attract  a  large  attendance*. 
The  takings  on  the  Bank  Holiday  were  the  lowest  recorded  for  many 
years.  The  Council  were  equally  unfortunate  in  this  respect  iin  the 
evenings  selected  for  the  promenade  concerts  and  sports,  and  in  their 
other  efforts  to  make  the  Society’s  grounds  at  Westwood  Park  self- 
supporting.  From  these  adverse  causes  they  had  to  seriously  consider 
whether  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  should  be  abandoned,  or  whether 
the  payment  of  the  prizes  should  be  entirely  contingent  upon  the 
receipts  at  the  door,  all  other  expenses  having  been  first  met.  At  the 
express  desire  of  many  exhibitors,  who  were  anxious,  in  the  interest 
the  Society,  that  the  Show  should  be  held  as  usual,  the  latter  conrse 
was  adopted.  They  have  great  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  exhibitors  on  that  occasion,  because  the  Show  was  in 
every  respect  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors,  and  one  of  which  the 
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most  flourishing  Society  might  be  prou  1 — notwithstanidng  the  certainty 
that,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  competitors  could 
only  receive  a  very  small  amount  in  prize  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  special  prizes  only  have  been  paid,  but  offers  of  assistance  have 
been  received,  including  a  ball,  being  organised  by  a  number  of  friends 
in  aid  of  the  Society’s  funds,  and  also  a  very  kind  promise  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Rowland  to  give  a  grand  concert  for  the  same  purpose  ;  the 
,  Council  therefore  hope  the  members  and  the  public  will  show  their 
appreciation  by  largely  patronising  these  events,  so  that  some  part  of 
the  other  prizes  may  yet  be  paid.”  From  the  financial  statement  we 
learn  that  the  receipts  from  the  summer  Show  were  £417  14s.  4d.,  the 
expenses  being  £602  3s.  3d.  The  receipts  from  the  autumn  Show 
were  £1S7  Ids.  7d.,  the  expenses  £  17(5  17s.  5  1.  The  to'al  income  for 
the  year  was  £1327  5s.  8d.,  and  the  expenses  £1326  17s.  9d.,  leaving 
a  balance  of  7s.  lid.  But  it  appears  from  the  balance  account  there  is 
a  deficit  of  £78  Os.  8d. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  large 
lecture  room  of  the  Free  Public  Library,  William  Brown  Street,  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  26th  ult.,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  report 
and  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  one.  The  balance  sheet  was  very  satisfactory  considering  the 
heavy  losses  the  Society  sustained  at  its  three  exhibitions,  owing  to 
unfavourable  weather.  The  loss  at  the  spring  show  was  £171  I  ts.  4d., 
at  the  summer  show  £407  15s.  lid.,  and  at  the  autumn  show 
£148  7s.  lOd. — total  loss,  £727  18s.  Id.  This  was  certain  to  reduce  the 
handsome  balance  the  Society  had  at  the  bank.  In  spite  of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Society  has  still  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  £139  5s.  7d. 
The  number  of  subscribers  during  the  year  increased,  and  the  income 
from  this  source  alone  was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  being 
£613  15s.,  subscribed  by  over  1300  honoraiy  and  ordinary  members. 
.During  the  year  the  sum  of  £633  5s.  was  paid  in  prizes.  It  is  gratifying 
to  observe  that  although  the  amount  paid  in  prizes  has  steadily 
increased,  working  and  other  expenses  show  a  slight  decrease.  The 
members,  in  spite  of  their  losses  during  the  year,  again  voted  their 
annual  contributions  to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund— namely,  £2,  and 
£3  to  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

The  members  decided  tohold  their  annual  meeting  the  last  Saturday 
in  January  each  year,  and  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect,  and  also  to 
find  some  more  central  position  for  the  summer  show.  Two  other  reso¬ 
lutions  were  brought  forward  to  alter  two  rules ;  the  first  to  give  the 
members  the  power  of  saying  how  many  shows  should  be  held  in  each 
year,  and  to  state  the  maximum  amount  to  be  offered  in  prizes,  also  to 
i  mit  the  number  of  exhibitors  on  the  Committee  to  one-third,  but  both 
resolutions  were  defeated  by  large  majorities.  Mr.  T.  White,  Chairman 
of  the  Society,  resigned  in  order  to  make  room  as  he  said,  “  for  a  younger 
and  more  energetic  man,”  but  the  members  pressed  him  to  withdraw  his 
resignation  which  he  consented  to  do.  All  the  officers  of  the  Society 
were  re-elected.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  E.  H.  Cookson)  was  elected  President. 
The  election  of  the  Committee  and  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a  close. 


CANKER  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  many  years  we  have  made  fruit  tree  management  a  special  item 
in  our  gardening  duties,  and  had  much  to  do  renovating  old  plantations 
and  forming  new  ones.  Canker  has  frequently  been  combated,  and 
•generally  with  success.  But  in  no  case  have  we  been  able  to  completely 
eradicate  the  evil  without  administering  an  entire  change  of  food  for 
the  roots  and  changing  their  action  at  same  time.  Grafting  vigorous 
kinds  on  the  diseased  trees  after  they  have  been  cut  down  has  been 
•practised  frequently,  but  in  each  case  we  were  rewarded  with  only 
short-lived  success.  When  the  roots  were  called  into  action  to  support 
vigorous  growth  which  had  been  made  by  the  new  grafts,  they  could  not 
all  respond  to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  their  main  action  being 
far  below  the  surface  in  sour  soil,  and  where  there  were  traces  of  iron 
disappointment  was  complete.  Surface  dressings  of  rich  wholesome 
soil  often  helps  the  new  branches  to  retain  their  vigour  for  years,  but 
while  other  portions  of  roots  are  embedded  in  irony  or  otherwise 
unwholesome  soil  permanent  health  is  almost  impossible. 

Among  many  experiments  with  root  management  of  fruit  trees, 
hundreds  of  miles  apart,  we  will  describe  the  latest.  A  number  of  very 
old  trees  in  a  low-lying  district,  damp  from  adjacent  sluggish  rivers,  the 
trees  (Apples  and  Pears  chiefly)  were  gradually  dying.  The  Apples 
were  mostly  badly  cankered,  trunks  and  branches  alike.  Seeing  they 
were  rooted  far  down  into  soil  like  rusty  iron,  with  no  means  of  helping 
them  by  substituting  fresh  soil  for  the  untoward  material  in  which  they 
bad  so  long  subsisted,  we  cut  them  clean  away,  cleared  out  the  pieces 
which  were  within  reach,  and  rammed  in  firmly  old  lime  and  brick  rubbish. 
The  wasted  surface  was  removed  and  replaced  with  healthy  loam  mixed 
with  decayed  manure  and  a  portion  of  Thomson’s  Vine  and  Plant  Manure. 
Every  portion  of  decaying  wood  was  removed  from  the  trees,  and  long 
branches  shortened.  The  result  was  that  a  short  healthy  fruit-bearing 
growth  followed,  the  rusty  foliage  disappeared,  the  fruit  is  greatly 
improved  in  size  and  quality,  and  canker  is  rarely  seen,  the  bark  having 
formed  over  old  wounds.  Some  young  trees  were  planted  in  a  border 


welljjrenched,  but  with  much  iron  in  the  soil.  Fresh  loam  was  placed 
next  the  roots,  but  the  feeders  have  pushed  through  this  into  the  natural 
soil,  and  canker  is  appearing  on  the  young  growths,  necessitating  lifting 
and  replanting.  If  roots  are  in  soil  where  iron  exist  canker  is  inevit¬ 
able.— M.  T. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Gardeners.— Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  makes  a  serious  charge  against 
“  nurserymen  and  others  ”  as  to  sending  men  to  “  fill  important  situa¬ 
tions  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.”  I  fail  to  see  how  it  could  be  to  a 
nurseryman’s  interest  to  do  so,  or  to  the  interest  of  anyone.  Nursery¬ 
men,  like  other  people,  perhaps  occasionally  make  a  mistake  ;  but  I  am 
reluctant  to  believe  that  they  do  such  things  deliberately.  It  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  “  a  knowledge  of  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  ”  is  beneath  or 
beyond  the  scope  of,  or  detrimental  to,  the  capacity  of  a  really  good 
gardener  ;  and  one  of  the  best  gardeners  in  England  at  the  present  time 
also  looks  after  “  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry.” 

Probably  Mr.  Bishop  is  alluding  to  a  useful  and  necessary  body  of 
men,  properly  called  grooms  and  gardeners  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
members  of  this  body  should  not  become  bona  fide  gardeners  in  time, 
any  more  than  there  is  why  Mr.  Bishop  should  not  become  “  my  Lord 
Bishop  ”  clerically  if  he  chooses  to  apply  himself  to  a  proper  course  of 
study,  and  receives  a  good  share  of  the  smiles  of  fortune. 

Eucharis. — We  occasionally  have  a  glimpse  of  successful  Eucharis 
culture,  and  when  we  do  we  rarely  find  that  they  have  been  alternately 
roasted  and  starved,  but  generally  have  had  rational  treatment,  such  as 
is  usually  accorded  to  stove  exotics.  For  a  number  of  years  they  used 
to  be  p’unged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  about  90°,  then  they  would  be  placed 
in  a  draughty  corridor,  room,  or  conservatory  whilst  in  flower  ;  then 
returned  to  their  growing  quarters,  and  again  transferred  to  a  cold  green¬ 
house,  just  prior  to  pushing  up  flower  scapes  from  secondary  bulbs,  to 
rest ;  and  what  a  rest !  This  was  the  routine  of  culture  in  nearly  every 
garden  where  it  was  grown  in  quantity.  Is  there  any  wonder  that 
many  have  since  gone  to  their  final  “  rest  ?” 

Gros  Colman  Grape.  — It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  Mr.  Taylor  once 
more  giving  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in  his  own  lucid  way.  I 
consider  Mr.  Taylor  one  of  the  best  living  exponents  of  Grape  culture, 
and,  as  a  reader  of  his  notes,  I  give  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  eulogium  of  Gros  Colman  will,  perhaps,  surprise  many 
gardeners,  but  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  himself  in  regard  to  its 
merits.  I  think  Gros  Colman  is  one  of  the  best  abused  Grapes  ;  at  the 
same  time,  when  properly  grown,  it  is  one  of  the  most  refreshing, 
luscious,  and  of  delicate  half  melting  skin.  Here  it  is  preferred  to  Lady 
Downe’s  (but  perhaps  some  critic  will  say  “That  is  because  Lady  Downe’s 
is  not  well  grown  with  you”— in  such  a  case,  I  shou'd  be  prepared  to 
submit  a  bunch  for  the  Editor’s  opinion),  and  that  by  a  lady  who  has 
probably  eaten  some  of  the  best  Grapes  produced  in  this  country  for 
more  than  ha  f  a  century,  and  who  can,  and  does,  appreciate  the 
Frontignans  as  well  as  anyone.  In  this  case  the  preference  has  arisen 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  it  is 
contemporaneous  with  my  own. 

The  Skins  of  Grapes. — Mr.  Taylor’s  inquiry— “  Does  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  skin  depend  on  the  amount  of  air  given  ?”— is  a  very 
pertinent  one.  In  my  case  the  Gros  Colman  and  Lady  Downe’s  are  also 
grown  in  a  house  heated  by  flues  ;  and  the  house  has  had  free  ventilation 
night  and  day  from  the  time  the  Lady  Downe’s  were  stoning.  The  skins 
of  the  Lady  Downe’s  are  as  thick  as  the  skins  of  that  variety  usually  are, 
well  coloured,  and  with  abundance  of  “  bloom.”  The  skins  of  Gros 
Co’man  are  thin,  not  so  well  coloured  as  usual,  and  the  flavour  scarcely 
up  to  the  usual  quality  here  ;  these  two  latter  defects  I  attribute  to  over¬ 
cropping,  which  I  purposely  did  for  testing  the  finishing  capabilities  of 
the  Vines  of  Gros  Colman.  In  1887  these  Vines  carried  and  perfectly 
finished  eight  bunches,  averaging  2  lbs.  each,  and  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  per 
foot  run  of  rod.  Last  year  they  were  allowed  to  carry  eleven  bunches, 
averaging  2  lbs.  each  ;  so  that  there  was  an  additional  weight  of  6  lbs.  to 
finish,  which  they  failed  to  do  in  the  most  perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 
Nevertheless  I  prefer  their  eating  qualities  to  those  of  Lady  Downe’s, 
although,  of  course,  Lady  Downe’s  has  its  own  pecu  iar  flavour. — Hugh 
Dale. 


ROMNEYA  COULTERI. 

Under  the  popular  and  appropriate  name  of  “  Tree  Poppy,”  this 
hitherto  rare  Californian  plant  now  appears  in  cata’ogues,  an  1  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  who  obta’ned  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meeting,  September  11th,  1888,  for  the  specimen  depicted  in 
fig.  19,  states  that  he  has  secured  plenty  of  seed,  and  will  soon  have  a 
large  stock  of  young  plants.  It  is  about  fourteen  years  since  attention 
was  generally  called  to  Romney  a  Coulteri  in  Great  Britain,  when  it  was 
introduced  from  California  by  Mr.  Thompson  of  Ipswich,  and  in  the 
following  year  it  flowered  most  satisfactorily  at  Glasnevin,  where  its 
merits  were  fully  recognised.  In  announcing  the  plant  its  introducer 
said -what  has  since  proved  to  be  the  fact — that  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  found  to  be  quite  hardy  in  England,  unless  in  the  extreme 
south  or  very  warm  districts.  It  succeeds  out  of  doors  during  the 
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summer  months  well  enough,  but  needs  protection  during  winter,  either 
in  a  frame  or  a  cool  greenhouse.  For  the  latter  structure  it  has  been 
especially  recommended  as  an  ornamental  occupant,  and  when  in  good 


This  Romneya  attains  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  as  much  in 
diameter,  forming  bush-like  specimens  not  unlike  a  Paeony  in  habit, 
with  divided  glaucous  leaves,  the  upper  ones  having  much  narrower 


Fig.  19.  ROMNEYA  COULTER!, 


ccndition  it  would  no  doubt  be  very  attractive  in  pots.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  flowers  might  be  expected  to  develope  better  in  a  house 
than  out  of  doors,  as  the  delicate  petals  are  easily  damaged. 


divisions  (as  shown  in  our  illustration)  than  the  radical  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  handsome,  5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  broad  pure  white 
erimpled  petals  like  other  allies  of  the  Poppy  family,  and  in  the  centre 


no 
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is  a  dense  tuft  of  bright  orange  stamens,  a  fine  relief  to  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  The  plant  is  easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  thrives  in  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  provided  it  be  not  too  dry. 


PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES. 

The  time  for  planting  young  Vines  is  once  more  drawing  near. 
Those  who  planted  last  season,  and  intend  doing  so  again  this,  will 
have  noted  how  they  have  succeeded,  and  try  to  avoid  any  errors 
that  may  have  occurred.  That  there  are  mistakes  made  in  planting 
I  am  quite  aware.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  more  Vines 
ruined  during  the  first  year  of  their  establishment  than  afterwards, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  so. 

I  will  describe  two  houses  of  Vines  which  were  planted  last  year, 
both  being  in  the  same  district,  not  one  mile  distant  from  each 
other.  The  Vines  in  No.  1  house  look  worse  at  the  present  time 
than  they  did  when  planted  last  May.  Those  in  No.  2  house,  which 
were  planted  last  February,  have  done  better  than  was  expected. 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Vines  in  No.  1  house,  but  the  manage¬ 
ment  which  was  wrong.  It  is  a  place  where  the  owner  will  have 
everything  done  in  his  own  way,  and  the  gardener  bears  the  blame 
if  anything  goes  wrong.  This  ought  not  to  be  ;  a  man  would  be 
much  better  off  as  a  labourer  than  holding  such  a  situation,  the 
gardener  in  this  case  being  quite  competent  to  manage  the  place  if 
not  interfered  with.  But  to  return  to  the  Vines.  The  border 
could  not  have  been  in  a  better  situation,  being  high,  facing  south, 
with  the  ground  receding  naturally  from  it,  and  the  drainage  good  ; 
but  in  the  formation  of  the  border  itself  the  first  error  occurred — soft 
fibreless  soil  was  employed,  with  a  too  free  use  of  artificial  manures  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  border  was  made  into  one  mass  of  sticky  poisonous 
soil,  in  which  no  Vine  roots  could  live  or  enter.  The  Vines  were 
good,  they  were  turned  out  of  their  pots,  the  soil  shaken  away, 
and  the  roots  washed  ;  then  they  were  planted  in  the  border 
much  too  deep,  and  the  canes  left  nearly  their  entire  length,  the 
border  being  inside  and  out.  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Bardney  some 
time  ago  condemned  in  the  Journal  the  washing  of  Vine  roots  when 
being  planted,  and  I  feel  I  cannot  too  strongly  support  his  views  of 
the  subject.  The  washing  of  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  ordinary 
plant  roots  should  be  avoided  ;  it  is  not  necessary  unless  disease  be 
present.  The  Vines  were  shaded  much  too  heavily,  and  the  house 
kept  too  close.  What  are  the  results  ?  weak  spindly  growth,  full 
of  pith,  and  only  2  feet  or  so  long,  instead  of  reaching  to  the  top  of 
the  house. 

I  will  now  describe  the  Vines  in  house  No.  2.  The  border  is  an 
inside  one,  the  situation  flat,  no  means  of  thorough  drainage, 
the  subsoil  being  pure  red  clay,  yet  the  Vines  have  done  well 
and  been  much  praised  by  all  who  have  seen  them.  The  border 
is  little  more  than  2  feet  deep,  the  clay  not  being  distuibed 
more  than  was  necessary  ;  brick  ends  and  clinkers  were  placed  in 
the  bottom,  and  green  turves,  grass  side  down,  came  next.  The 
border  was  composed  of  roughly  chopped  turves,  old  mortar  rub¬ 
bish,  and  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  no  manure  of  any  kind  being  used  in 
its  formation.  The  drainage  was  effected  in  the  following  manner. 
The  width  of  the  house  (span  roof)  is  18  feet,  the  borders  for  the 
Vines  being  placed  at  each  side  in  the  usual  way,  4  feet  wide,  and 
which  will  be  added  to  each  season  till  both  meet.  A  well,  a  little 
deeper  than  the  Vine  borders,  was  made  under  the  pathway  in  the 
centre  of  the  house,  and  a  few  large  drain  pipes  connected  the  Vine 
borders  with  the  well.  Occasionally  this  well  can  be  examined, 
and  if  the  water  is  higher  than  the  drain  pipes  it  is  then  known 
that  water  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  border,  and  it  can  be  emptied 
at  once.  So  far  water  has  not  given  any  trouble. 

The  young  Vines  were  planted  in  February,  the  roots  not  being 
disturbed  more  than  to  spread  out  some  of  the  largest,  which  were 
matted  around  the  ball  of  soil  and  covered  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface,  on  which  a  layer  of  fresh  horse  manure  was  placed,  and 
the  whole  border  thoroughly  watered.  The  canes  were  shortened 
to  within  about  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  Vines  were  allowed 
to  start  into  growth  very  slowly  with  only  the  aid  of  sun  heat,  on 
hot-water  pipes  being  put  in  the  house  till  the  following  autumn. 
Even  if  the  house  had  been  heated,  fires  would  have  been  very 
sparingly  used,  as  autumn  is  the  time  when  plenty  of  heat  is 
required  to  ripen  the  wood.  Ample  ventilation  on  all  favourable 
occasions  was  given,  weak  liquid  manure  supplied  in  quantity, 
and  a  light  dressing  or  two  of  artificial  manure  applied  when  the 
Vines  were  in  full  growth.  By  the  month  of  August  some  had 
short-jointed  canes  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  house,  with  stout 
foliage  like  leather.  The  past  autumn  being  dull  and  cold,  fire 
heat  was  applied  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  the  results  in  this 
case  being  strong,  short  jointed,  well  ripened  canes  nearly  to  the 
top  of  the  house. 

I  am  not  advocating  planting  in  February  and  not  in  May,  but 
simply  recording  facts,  as  I  believe  success  lies  more  in  forming  a 


suitable  border  and  judicious  management  than  in  having  any 
exact  date  of  planting.  Shading  may  be  necessary  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  summer,  but  it  should  be  light.  Building 
up  good  strong  growth  from  the  first  will  obviate  the  necessity 
for  much  shading.  Also,  those  who  have  to  plant  young  Vines 
in  old  houses  with  high  fronts,  would  do  well  to  cut  the  canes  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  and  dress  at  once  with  styptic  or  any¬ 
thing  which  stops  bleeding,  or  rub  off  the  eyes  down  to  the 
required  height  when  growth  has  fairly  begun.  The  lower  the  Vines 
are  cut  down  (in  reason)  the  first  year  the  stronger  will  be  the 
foundation  laid  for  future  success.  —  G.  Garmer,  Amberwood 
Gardens,  Hants, 


THE  NEW  WHITE  TEA.  ROSE. 

1  AM  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Prince’s  new  Rose,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  is  put  into  commerce.  I  saw  it  at  Reigate  last  year,  and 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  it.  If  the  colour  stands,  which  there  is- 
no  reason  to  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  the  best  white  we  have,  and  of 
English  growth.  It  was  shown  at  Reigate  in  two  large  boxes  side  by 
side  with  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  the  Rose  from  which  it  sported.  Every¬ 
one  knows  how  admirably  robust  and  free  growing  the  parent  is,  and 
how  large  in  size.  S.  A.  Prince,  both  in  strong  glossy  foliage  and  stout 
pure  white  petals,  seemed  really  almost  an  advance  on  it.  I  never  saw 
it  in  such  form  again.  It  is  impossible  for  a  quite  new  Rose  to  be 
shown  even  by  a  nurseryman  always  at  its  best,  but  at  Reigate,  on 
June  30th,  1888,  there  was  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
acquisition. — A.  C. 

THE  PESTS  OF  THE  ROSE  SEASON. 

( Continued  from  page  85. ) 

The  Journal  has  already  heard  of  my  long-continued  contest  with 
earwigs.  Immediately  after  despatching  my  letter  of  July  19th  on  the 
subject,  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  about  it,  and  as  he  seemed  rather 
incredulous,  I  went  and  cut  two  old  H.P.  Rose  blooms  at  random,  and 
counted  the  earwigs  in  them.  Oddly  enough,  the  numbers  were  the 
same,  twenty-nine  in  each  Rose.  We  destroyed  them  by  catching  then* 
in  hollow  stalks  and  blowing  them  into  water.  Although  we  thus  killed 
an  average  of  about  400  a  day  for  three  months,  and  the  supply  seemed 
inexhaustible,  we  certainly  did  seem  to  keep  them  under  so  that  they 
did  very  little  damage.  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  hollow  stalk  to  each 
pot,  seemed  quite  uninjured.  Tea  Roses,  especially  those  on  walls, 
suffered  the  most.  Nevertheless,  I  quite  think  we  were  indebted  to  the 
unusually  cold  and  wet  summer  for  an  escape  from  a  veritable  plague. 
I  shall  begin  putting  out  the  stalks  quite  early  next  year,  and  have 
saved  a  good  quantity  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  not  easy  to  obtain  at- 
midsummer. 


I  am  not  an  entomologist,  but  the  earwig  seems  to  me  to  be  a  queer 
beast  from  what  I  do  know  of  him.  Still,  I  am  not  prepared  to  use  the 
same  terms  of  description  as  the  celebrated  traveller,  who,  in  writing 
of  a  tribe  of  savages,  under  the  head  of  “  Manners  and  Customs,”  said, 
“  Manners  none,  customs  disgusting,”  for  earwigs,  though  possibly 
deficient  in  manners,  have  some  customs  that  are  rather  peculiar  than 
disgusting.  The  name  earwig  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ear-wing, 
from  the  wings  (for  the  perfect  insects  have  wings)  being  of  the  shape 
of  ears.  The  name,  however,  has  caused  people  to  think  in  France  and 
Germany,  I  believe,  as  well  as  in  England,  that  the  creature  has  an 
insane  desire  to  penetrate  into  the  human  ear.  This  is  a  fallacy,  though 
its  habit  of  running  into  any  dark  hole  when  disturbed  has  perhaps- 
given  additional  colour  to  this  idea. 


The  wing  is  wonderfully  folded  under  the  very  short  wing-cover. 
Occasionally,  on  blowing  them  into  the  water,  the  puff  of  air  in  the: 
tube  of  the  stalk  got  under  the  cover,  and  the  creature  fell  into  the 
water  with  one  very  serviceable  wing  expanded.  Of  course,  an  earwig 
is  only  like  all  other  beetles  in  refusing  to  use  his  wings  to  help  him  to- 
escape.  Every  insect-eating  bird  looks  upon  him  as  a  tit-bit.  Chickens- 
will  pick  them  up  as  fast  as  you  can  supply  them  ;  and  a  robin  always 
waited  upon  me  when  I  appeared  with  my  pails  of  collected  stalks,  and 
refused  to  depart  without  his  share.  From  this  we  may  understand  why 
an  earwig  is  so  anxious  to  find  a  sheltering  cranny  when  the  dawn 
arrives,  or  if  disturbed  in  the  daytime.  An  entomological  friend  tells 
me  they  do  not  fly  even  at  night,  unless  it  be  warm  and  moonlight  ;  so- 
that  our  friends,  the  bats,  do  not  often  get  a  fair  chance  ;  but  they 
must  have  had  one  or  two  gay  times  last  summer. 


A  decidedly  peculiar  custom  of  Madame  Earwig  is  that  she  sits  on 
her  eggs.  I  am  not  entirely  dependent  on  my  entomological  friend  for 
this  queer  statement,  for  twice  at  least  during  last  summer  while  care¬ 
fully  removing  the  earth  from  the  collar  of  a  Briar  for  budding  I 
disturbed  an  “old  hen  ”  on  her  nest  under  a  little  clod.  I  suppose  she 
sits  on  them  for  purposes  of  protection,  in  the  same  way  that  a  certain 
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species  of  spider  carries  her  ball  of  eggs  about  with  her  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  about  this,  or  what  enemy  she  is  capable  of  protecting  them 
against.  The  two  I  discovered  in  no  way  attempted  to  defend  their 
nests  against  the  thumb  of  the  spoiler. 


Then,  again,  most  people  know  that  true  insects  have  four  stages 
of  life— egg,  larva  grub  or  caterpillar,  pupa  or  chrysalis,  and  perfect 
insect,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  grub  state  that  they  grow  ;  and 
here  I  thought  I  “  had  ”  my  entomological  friend,  who  said  earwigs 
were  true  insects,  for  I  found  them  of  all  sizes,  down  to  so  small 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  distinguish  their  legs,  &c.,  yet 
all,  of  whatever  size,  looking  just  like  the  full  grown  ones  ;  but  he  told 
me  that  earwigs  in  all  stages  (except,  of  course,  the  egg)  are  almost 
■exactly  alike  “  to  the  ordinary  observer  ;  ”  and,  after  that,  I  somehow 
forgot  to  ask  him  what  white  earwigs  are,  for  occasionally,  say  one  in  a 
thousand,  we  would  find  an  earwig  quite  white,  like  an  albino.  These 
are  very  unpleasant-looking  creatures,  and  being  only  “  an  ordinary 
observer  ”  I  have  never  yet  felt  called  upon  to  make  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  one  of  them,  or  find  out  “  what  they  are  for  ;  ”  but  if  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  observer  would  like  to  inspect  and  question  one  we  are  sure  to 
have  some  next  year,  and  I  think  I  could  manage  to  spare  him  one  or 
two. 


Thrips  being  essentially  the  pest  of  a  hot  dry  time  were  naturally 
*l  not  in  it  ”  last  season  ;  but  a  candid  friend  pointed  out  one  or  two  in 
one  of  my  best  Tea  blooms  at  some  show,  and  I  much  fear  this  pest  in  a 
good  Rose  year.  My  letter  has  gone  so  far  that  I  must  reserve  a  few 
notes  on  some  other  Rose  enemies  for  another  communication. — 
\V.  R.  Raillem. 

TRANSPLANTING  STOCKS. 

I  AM  surprised  that  Mr.  Machin  thinks  there  has  been  little  about 
the  propagation  and  planting  of  dwarf  stocks  in  this  column  of  the 
Journal.  Both  these  subjects  were  treated  of  in  the  numbers  of  last 
November,  when  these  operations  should  have  been  in  hand.  1  am 
afraid  he  did  not  read  Mr.  D.  Gilmour’s  articles  very  closely,  for  not 
only  did  he  give  instructions  for  “  transplanting  seedling  Briars,  so  as 
to  be  ready  for  budding  on  the  following  July,”  but  this  very  point  of 
his  routine  gave  rise  to  a  little  discussion.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity 
of  alluding  to  the  subject  again,  because  further  investigation  has 
caused  me  to  believe  Mr.  Gilmour  to  be  right  and  myself  to  be  wrong — 
to  some  extent  at  least.  He  recommended  cutting  off  or  removing  the 
tap  root  of  seedling  Briars  in  transplanting,  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a 
destruction  of  the  one  point  in  which  seedling  stocks  were  said  to  be 
superior. 

But  I  find,  from  experiment,  that  if  the  bottom  of  the  tap  root  is  not 
put  straight  down  in  transplanting,  but  is  turned  at  an  angle,  the  turned 
part  loses  a  considerable  portion  of  its  vitality,  and  that,  for  practical 
purposes, where  the  tap  root  was  turned  there  it  might  as  well  have  been 
cut  off.  As  Mr.  Gilmour’s  soil  is,  I  believe,  shallow,  he  is  no  doubt  right 
in  vfery  considerably  shortening  his  tap  roots  ;  and,  as  in  the  best  of  soil 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  plant  long  tap  roots  and  their  attendant 
fibres  in  the  position  they  held  in  the  seed  bed,  a  shortening  is  no  doubt 
advisable  in  all  cases.  The  fibrous  roots  that  are  made  after  such 
shortening  have  still,  I  find,  more  of  a  downward  tendency  than  the 
growth  of  cutting  roots. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  in  the  transplanting  of 
stocks  that  can  present  any  difficulty  to  Mr.  Machin  or  other  amateurs. 

— W.  R.  R 


PENRHOS,  HOLYHEAD. 

Rough  seas  and  storms  are  usually  associated  with  Holyhead,  and 
few  would  think  of  a  horticultural  treat  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  Yet 
at  Penrhos,  the  seat  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  there  is  in  almost 
every  department  of  horticulture  much  to  interest  and  instruct.  If 
circumstances  permitted  a  far  more  detailed  report  could  be  penned. 
We  simply  had  a  brief  run  through  and  found  all  departments  in 
excellent  order  and  well  managed.  Surrounding  the  mansion  and  gardens 
good  depths  of  forest  form  the  necessary  shelter  on  at  least  three  sides, 
whilst  a  park  of  risingground  intervenes  between  the  mansion  and  the 
busy  harbour.  Within  this  ample  protection,  “  the  winds  being  carried 
above,”  we  find  a  variety  of  tender  plants  in  robust  health,  having 
occupied  their  quarters  for  years,  such  as  the  Blue  Gum  Tree,  Palms 
(some  of  these  are  20  feet  high),  Edwardsia  grandiflora,  Solanum 
ligustrinum,  Pomegranate,  Leptospermum  lanigerum,  Benthamia  fragi- 
fera,  Desfontanea  spinosa,  &c.  A  good  collection  of  old-fashioned 
herbaceous  plants  occupies  long  borders  in  various  positions,  with  huge 
specimens  of  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  and  other  noble  flowering  plants, 
the  whole  wearing  that  venerab'e  appearance  difficult  to  explain,  but 
which  gardeners  well  know,  and  generally  strive  to  attain  in  gardens 
under  their  care.  Ordinary  bedding  plants  find  a  home  here  also,  the 
usual  Pelargoniums  being  extensively  used  ;  but  the  finest  effect  in 
this  department  is  produced  by  large  beds  of  Tuberous  Begonias  in  the 
gardens  immediately  skirting  the  mansion. 

The  summer  feature  here,  however,  is  the  grand  blaze  of  bloom, 
mostly  scarlet,  that  covers  the  walls  of  the  house  to  the  height  of  about 
15  feet.  At  a  short  distance  away,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  this  dense 
mass  of  colour,  the  effect  is  most  brilliant,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  it  is  that  produces  such  a  glorious  effect.  On  approaching 
sufficiently  near  to  distinguish,  however,  I  feel  much  like  Naaman  the 
Syrian  of  old,  who  for  his  malady  was  advised  by  the  prophet  to  wash  in 
the  waters  of  Jordan.  Expecting  to  find  some  extraordinary  or 


uncommon  plants  we  find  instead  the  most  ordinary — namely,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  These  are  grown  in  pots,  and  planted  or  plunged  in 
pots  in  the  border  made  for  the  purpose  at  the  usual  bedding-out  time. 
Being  limited  in  root  space,  but  amply  fed,  they  bloom  throughout  the 
season  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  are  towards  autumn  taken  up  and 
carried  entire  to  an  old  house  kept  for  their  accommodation,  where  again 
they  afford  another  good  winter  supply.  Of  course,  young  plants  are 
constantly  being  trained  to  replace  those  worn  out,  and  thus  annually 
Penrhos  is  made  attractive  for  the  summer  sojourn  of  a  worthy 
family. 

Springtime  again  rejoices  in  having  the  lawns  and  woodlands  all 
aglow  with  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Daffodils,  and  a  host  of  other  bulbs  ; 
besides,  at  all  seasons  the  glass  structures  afford  a  supply  of  the  choicest 
in  flowers  and  fruits.  Orchids,  though  not  a  specialty,  are  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  free-flowering  kinds,  as  Dendrobium  nobile,  which  has  carried 
as  many  as  400  blooms,  Calanthes,  and  Cypripediums.  Eucharises  are 
quite  at  home  and  in  perfect  health,  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule 
nowadays.  Passiflora  quadrangular  is,  carrying  fifty  fruit,  speaks  for 
itself.  Indeed,  all  climbers  seem  to  have  special  attention,  the  natural 
manner  in  which  they  are  trained  on  pillars,  roofs,  and  other  suitable 
positions  being  particularly  pleasing.  Excellent  fruit,  such  as  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  are  produced  in  houses  eminently  suited 
to  their  requirements.  Conditions  of  climate  are  certainly  very 
favourable  for  first-class  all-round  gardening  ;  but  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Everett,  the  genial  gardener,  deserves  much  congratulation  for  making 
the  very  best  of  those  conditions. — Brad  WEN. 


EUCHARIS  CULTURE. 

[Read  at  a  meeting  of  tile  Wakedeld  Paxton  Society,  by  Mr.  W.  Dime's,  of  Mirfleld.J 

There  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  grand 
plant,  and  I  shall  therefore  not  say  much  in  reference  to  its  merits.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  stove  plants  we  have  for  exhibition,  so  rich 
and  effective  do  its  pure  white  flowers  appear  in  contrast  with  its 
ample  deep  green  foliage,  and  so  highly  are  its  flowers  appreciated  for 
either  the  decoration  of  the  dinner  table,  wreaths,  bouquets,  or  the 
most  delicate  of  all  the  lady  wear,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  being 
cultivated  expressly  for  its  flowers. 

Cultivators  differ  as  to  the  means  of  securing  a  plentiful  supply  of 
flowers,  and  some  meet  with  so  little  success  that  they  are  not  slow  in 
asserting  it  to  be  very  shy  in  blooming.  There  are  undoubtedly  several 
good  ways  of  growing  it,  but  I  have  never  found  my  mode  of  culture 
surpassed  as  regards  simplicity,  or  the  satisfactory  character  of  the 
results.  Those  who  condemn  the  Eucharis  on  the  ground  of  its  not 
blooming  freely  have  yet  to  master  the  details  of  its  culture,  for 
assuredly  under  good  management  it  will  flower  most  profusely.  In 
proof  of  this,  I  may  say  I  had  several  plants  in  7  and  9-inch  pots  under 
my  care  that  flowered  well  at  the  end  of  October  and  in  the  fore  part 
or  November  of  last  year,  and  at  the  present  time  are  carrying  a  good 
crop  of  flowers.  I  have  one  plant  in  a  15-inch  pot  that  flowered  at  the 
time  named.  It  had  nineteen  flower  spikes,  and  at  the  present  time  it 
has  twenty-nine  spikes,  thus  giving  a  total  of  240  flowers.  If  one 
plant  will  bear  in  this  comparatively  brief  period  so  large  a  number  of 
scapes,  the  charge  of  shyness  cannot  well  be  preferred  against  it.  On 
the  contrary,  as  the  specimen  here  alluded  to  is  by  no  means  singular, 
the  flowering  properties  of  the  Eucharis  may  be  regarded  as  extra¬ 
ordinary. 

The  Eucharis  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  New  Grenada  in 
1854.  Its  correct  name  is  Eucharis  grandiflora,  but  it  is  so  commonly 
known  in  gardens  as  Eucharis  amazonica  that  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
name  will  now  be  suppressed.  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by 
division,  and  those  in  possession  of  a  few  can  add  to  their  stock  con¬ 
siderably  in  a  short  time.  Each  strong  flowering  bulb  will  produce 
three  or  four  in  a  season,  which  can  be  taken  off  and  grown  separately 
or  together  when  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock.  I  do  not  see  the 
wisdom  of  removing  the  small  bulbs  from  those  that  have  produced 
them,  for  they  grow  more  rapidly  attached  to  the  parent.  They  should 
be  grown  on  together  until  a  number  of  large  bulbs  have  been  produced, 
when  they  may  be  divided  and  the  small  ones  potted  singly.  Potting 
may  be  done  at  almost  any  season  with  equal  success.  I  do  not  advise 
it  being  done  during  November  and  December,  when  the  days  are  very 
short  and  growth  naturally  slow.  It  should  be  done  annually  if 
plants  are  to  be  retained  in  health  and  vigour,  not  necessarily  the 
whole  at  the  same  time,  but  successionally  as  they  cease  flowering.  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  subject  the  whole  to  the  same  treatment  at  one 
time,  for  they  must  be  pushed  into  active  growth  afterwards,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  whole  of  them  into  a  flowering 
condition  about  the  same  time. 

I  will  imagine  the  case  of  someone  purchasing  a  thrifty  plant  well 
established  in  a  6-inch  pot.  This  should  be  shifted  into  a  pot  two  sizes 
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larger  and  well  drained.  The  compost  I  have  found,  after  a  long  and 
painstaking  experience,  to  be  the  most  suitable  is  prepared  by  mixing 
two  parts  of  light  turfy  loam,  one  part  of  fibrous  peat,  a  moderate 
proportion  of  thoroughly  decomposed  cow  manure,  and  a  liberal  quantity 
of  silver  or  river  sand.  Some  recommend  burying  the  bulbs  deep  in 
the  pots  ;  I  think  the  advice  is  unsound.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  fact 
it  is  not  desirable,  to  do  more  than  bury  the  bulbs  just  below  the  surface. 
Use  the  soil  in  a  rather  rough  state  to  enable  the  roots  to  run  freely 
through  it,  and  press  it  moderately  firm. 

The  point  requiring  the  closest  attention  in  transferring  the  plants 
to  larger  pots  is  the  drainage.  This  must  be  perfect,  for  abundant 
supplies  of  water  are  necessary  when  they  are  growing  freely,  and 
unless  the  superfluous  moisture  can  readily  escape  the  soil  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  become  sour,  and  the  plants  assume  an  unhealthy 
appearance.  A  large  quantity  of  crocks  is  not  necessary,  but  they 
must  be  placed  regularly  over  the  bottom,  and  a  layer  of  moss  or  some 
rough  fibrous  matter  be  placed  over  them  to  prevent  the  soil  mixing 
with  them.  I  feel  assured  if  more  attention  were  paid  to  securing  an 
efficient  drainage,  and  the  bulbs  buried  just  beneath  the  surface  only, 
we  should  not  meet  with  so  many  weakly  examples  or  hear  so  much  of 
the  Eucharis  not  flowering  freely. 

Those  of  the  size  above  alluded  to  will  require  shifting  on  as  fast  as 
they  fill  the  pots  with  roots,  until  they  attain  the  specimen  size  or  as 
large  as  the  cultivator  may  require  ;  afterwards  a  shift  once  in  two 
years  will  suffice.  Some  cultivators  prefer  feeding  the  plants  to  potting 
them  every  year,  for  fear  they  should  fail  to  flower  satisfactorily,  unless 
they  are  root-bound.  Under  the  system  I  recommend  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  flowering  these  plants.  The  whole  secret  lies  in 
a  nutshell,  so  to  speak.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  make  vigorous 
growth,  and  then  thoroughly  mature  it ;  afterwards  subject  them  to  a 
good  season  of  rest.  It  will  be  admitted  that  all  plants  do  better  with 
soil  in  a  healthy  condition  about  their  roots.  If  this  really  is  the  case, 
then  it  is  wrong  to  keep  the  Eucharis  in  the  same  pots  for  a  number  of 
years.  However  good  the  soil  may  be  at  the  commencement,  it  becomes 
sour  and  exhausted  after  it  has  been  in  the  pots  for  a  year  or  so.  The 
Eucharis  is  not  a  deep-rooting  plant,  therefore  the  pots  employed  need 
not  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bulbs  grown  in  them.  For 
instance,  a  5  or  6-inch  pot  will  be  large  enough  for  three  or  four  strong 
bulbs.  Potting  is  best  done  directly  after  the  plants  have  flowered. 
Afterwards  arrange  the  plants  in  a  close,  moist  atmosphere,  where  a 
night  temperature  of  70°  can  be  maintained,  with  a  rise  by  day  of  5°, 
10°,  or  15°  from  sun  heat.  If  the  old  soil  has  been  shaken  from  the 
roots  the  foliage  must  be  well  syringed  until  root-action  commences.  It 
is  much  better  to  syringe  frequently  than  to  supply  water  for  some  time 
after  potting.  In  the  temperature  indicated  root-action  will  soon 
commence,  and  leaf  growth  should  by  every  means  be  encouraged  until 
developed  and  matured,  when  the  plants  maybe  gradually  dried  at  their 
roots  and  removed  judiciously  from  the  warm  to  cooler  quarters  to  rest. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  removing  them  before  the  foliage  is  fully  developed 
a  id  growth  brought  to  a  complete  standstill,  for  they  will  not  flower 
unless  the  bulbs  are  thoroughly  matured.  To  attempt  to  bring  them 
into  flower  when  growth  is  only  half  completed  by  plunging  them  in 
strong  bottom  heat  is  useless,  for  the  growth  must  finish  before  any 
flowers  will  be  produced.  Even  when  they  are  rested  while  the  growth 
i;  incomplete  the  flowers  afterwards  are  small  in  comparison  with  those 
from  plants  properly  grown  and  matured. 

No  advantage  is  gained  by  using  bottom  heat  for  Eucharis,  for  they 
will  not  flower  any  earlier  or  grow  any  better  than  in  the  temperature 
named.  The  season  of  rest  and  the  treatment  the  plants  then  receive 
are  of  vital  importance  to  successful  cultivation.  When  growth  is 
completed  keep  the  soil  moderately  dry  before  they  are  removed  from  a 
stove  temperature.  And  this  must  not  be  done  suddenly,  but  gradually, 
or  the  roots,  instead  of  being  healthy  after  they  have  been  rested,  will 
perisb.  They  will  stand  without  injury  in  any  cool  house  while  at  rest, 
provided  too  much  air  is  not  admitted  and  cold  draughts  do  not  strike 
directly  upon  them.  Very  little  water  will  be  needed  while  in  this 
condition  ;  in  fact,  no  more  should  be  given  than  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  foliage  from  flagging.  Two  or  three  weeks’  rest  in  a  cool  house  is 
ample  if  they  are  wanted  in  flower  ;  if  not,  it  may  be  extended  to  six 
weeks.  On  several  occasions  I  have  had  plants  that  have  been  properly 
matured  before  resting  push  up  their  flower  stems  with  great  strength 
i.i  a  temperature  of  50°  while  endeavouring  to  keep  them  back. 

Some  cultivators  contend  that  a  season  of  rest  is  unnecessary  for  the 
Eucharises,  and  adopt  a  system  of  cultivation  that  keeps  them  con¬ 
tinually  growing.  This  I  have  thoroughly  tested,  and  to  obtain  flowers 
successionally  it  should  not  be  practised.  For  a  time  the  plants  will  do 


very  well,  but  no  certainty  can  be  placed  upon  the  period  they  Will 
flower.  In  all  probability  a  number  of  them  may  turn  in  at  a  time 
when  they  are  least  wanted.  If  this  were  discontinued,  I  think  we 
should  hear  less  of  the  disease  amongst  Eucharis  than  has  been  the  case 
lately.  Under  the  non-resting  principle  the  plants  exhaust  themselves 
in  time,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  grow  by  any  means,  and  I  notice  the 
conclusion  arrived  at  in  more  instances  than  one  is  that  some  disease 
has  attacked  them,  and  they  are  conveyed  to  the  rubbish  heap.  This 
is  no  mere  conjecture,  but  has  been  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  instead 
of  the  plants  succumbing  to  disease  they  only  wanted  a  good  season  of 
rest,  and  would  afterwards  have  grown  again  with  the  same  vigour  as 
formerly. 

For  decoration  purposes  and  for  yielding  flower’s  in  succession, 
plants  grown  in  7  and  8-inch  pots  are  decidedly  the  best.  Some  grow  a 
number  of  large  specimens  only,  but  this,  I  think,  is  not  the  best  method 
to  maintain  a  supply.  House  room  is  often  limited,  and  no  more  can 
usually  be  accommodated  than  are  really  necessary  to  supply  the  flowers 
demanded,  therefore  these  plants  grown  in  the  pots  named  have  proved! 
the  most  serviceable.  Large  plants  when  well  grown,  and  carrying 
from  twenty  to  thirty  spikes  of  bloom,  are  very  beautiful  I  must  admit. 
Eucharises  do  well  when  planted  out  in  a  bed  prepared  for  them.  When 
grown  on  this  principle  they  are  admirable  for  those  that  require  a  large 
quantity  of  bloom  at  one  time.  I  also  find  they  increase  faster, and  the 
bulbs  attain  flowering  size  much  sooner  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
flowers  are  wanted  in  regular  succession  the  planting-out  system  does 
not  prove  the  most  satisfactory,  but  where  it  can  be  done  I  advise  both 
ways  of  growing.  Under  the  system  of  resting  detailed  the  Eucharis 
can  be  flowered  three  times  during  the  year,  but  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  no  time  can  be  lost.  Some  cultivators  can  flower  them  four  times, 
but  this  only  leaves  three  months  for  the  plants  to  make  their  growth, 
rest,  and  come  into  flower.  For  one  year  they  may  be  flowered  four 
times  within  the  twelve  months,  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  the 
second  and  succeeding  years.  While  growing  the  plants  require  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  at  their  roots  and  over  their  foliage,  and  even  while  at 
rest  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  thoroughly  dry  them,  for  they  are 
evergreen.  Weak  stimulants  may  be  given  almost  every  time  they  need 
water  after  the  plants  have  exhausted  the  soil  in  which  they  are. 
growing,  but  feeding  only  will  be  needed  during  the  last  growth  when 
potted  annually. 

Thrips  and  red  spider  are  sometimes  troublesome,  but  can  be  kept 
down  by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe.  Mealy  bug  is  another  pest  ;  the  best 
method  of  eradicating  them  is  sponging  with  a  weak  solution  of  any 
insecticide  recommended  for  the  destruction  of  bug,  &c.  I  suppose  my 
paper  will  not  be  complete  without  saying  a  few  words  about  the 
worst  enemy  of  all,  the  Eucharis  mite.  In  the  last  few  years  the  Eucharis 
mite  seems  to  have  been  putting  growers  to  their  wits’  ends,  so  to  speak, 
to  get  rid  of  it.  I  have  tried  many  ways,  and  the  best  I  have  found  is  to 
remove  all  the  injured  roots  and  scaly  matter  from  both  the  base  and 
neck  of  the  bulbs  ;  then  wash  them  thoroughly  in  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  with  a  lump  of  so  la  as  large  as  a  nutmeg  in 
a  gallon  of  soft  boiling  water,  stirring  in  briskly  while  still  hot  a  small 
wineglassful  of  common  petroleum  such  as  is  burned  in  lamps.  When 
this  cooled  somewhat,  but  was  still  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear,  dip  the 
bulbs  in  it  and  rub  the  solution  into  every  fissure  with  a  soft  brush. 
This  mixture  will  destroy  all  mites  that  are  reached.  If  the  bulbs  aTe 
left  unpotted  for  a  few  days  I  find  an  advantage.  Then  place  the  bulbs 
in  small,  clean,  well-drained  pots  of  rather  sandy  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
embedding  them  in  and  surrounding  with  crushed  charcoal,  plunging 
the  pots  in  bottom  heat  if  convenient.  Keep  the  soil  moderately  moists 
but  not  wet,  and  fresh  roots  will,  in  all  probability,  be  emitted.  I  may 
also  say  soot  water  is,  I  think,  a  preventive,  and  acts  as  a  good  stimulant, 
but  it  is  not  often  made  as  it  should  be.  The  way  I  make  it  is  this  — 
one  bushel  of  soot  will  make  a  strong  liquid  for  70  gallons.  This  is  a 
simple  way  of  making  it,  which  should  be  taken  advantage  of.  The 
drier  and  better  the  soot  the  greater  the  necessity  for  mixing  it  first 
with  a  little  water  into  a  stiff  paste,  just  as  if  you  were  making  fine  lime 
plaster.  Unless  this  be  done  no  after  care  will  enable  you  to  make  the 
soot  and  the  water  commingle.  When  the  vessel  is  filled  a  broom  is  used 
to  stir  all  together  ;  then  a  small  spadeful  of  powdered  quicklime  is 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  and  the  broom  is  used  again.  In  twenty-four 
hours,  with  all  this  care,  there  will  be  a  sooty  scum  on  the  surface,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  remove  just  as  you  would  take  the  cream  off  milk. 
Underneath,  with  the  exception  of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  the 
water  will  be  as  clear  and  bright  as  dark  coloured  sherry.  At  the  above 
strength  of  a  bushel  to  70  gallons  soot  water  is  too  strong  for  anything 
in  pots  A1  out  one- quarter  to  three-quarters  of  soft  water  is  enough. 
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when  of  such  strength.  T  often  syringe  the  Eucharis  and  other  plants 
with  a  little  of  this  soot  water,  and  it  is  a  great  deterrent  to  all  insects. 
Of  course,  it  must  be  used  much  weaker,  say  1  gallon  of  soot  water 
to  5  gallons  of  clear  water. 


NOTTS  HORTICULTURAL  AND  BOTANICAL 
SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  sixth  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the  above  Society  was 
held  at  the  Arboretum  Rooms,  Nottingham,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  30tb,  when  upwards  of  100  members  and  friends  of  the 
Society  sat  down  to  the  excellent  repast.  The  tables  and  room  were 
decorated  with  plants  and  flowers,  the  room  presenting  a  very  attractive 
appearance.  Very  noticeable  near  the  Chairman  were  a  beautiful 
arrangement  of  cut  Orchids  from  the  Wollaton  Hall  collection.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Society,  Alderman  William 
Lambert,  J.P.,  the  chair  was  taken  by  W.  H.  Farmer,  Esq.,  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  Committee,  and  amongst  others  present  were  Alderman  Gold¬ 
smith.  J.P.,  Alfred  Page,  Esq.,  James  Booth,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Haywood,  Esq. ; 
and  Messrs.  A.  H.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson  (Chilwell),  J.  Wright  (Journal 
of  Horticulture ),  William  Ingram  (Belvoir  Castle  Gardens),  C.  Atkin¬ 
son  (Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray,  (Sheffield),  Samuel  Thacker,  J.  W.  Wood¬ 
ward,  R.  Storer,  W.  Bardill  (Stapleford),  C.  J.  Mee  (Wollaton  Hall 
Gardens),  R.  Sanlcey  (Bulwell  Potteries),  G.  Wilson  (Aspley  Hall  Gar¬ 
dens),  N.  H.  Pownall  (Lenton  Hall  Gardens),  J.  H.  Walker  (Hardwick 
House  Gardens),  J.  Swanwick  (Sherwood  Lodge  Gardens),  and  E. 
Steward,  Secretary.  Letters  of  apology  had  been  received  from  the 
Mayor,  Sir  John  Turney,  Lord  Newark,  and  others,  each  regretting  the 
inability  to  be  present,  and  wishing  the  Society  success.  The  Chairman 
proposed  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toast,  which  was  most  heartily 
responded  to.  Mr.  Richard  Storer  (Midland  station  master)  gave  “The 
Town  and  Trade  of  Nottingham.”  He  spoke  of  the  many  signs  already 
manifested  of  the  return  of  good  trade  to  the  town.  Mr.  Alderman 
Goldsmith  responded,  and  alluded  to  the  many  improvements  which 
had  been  made  in  Nottingham  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  as 
regards  the  horticulture  of  the  town  they  had  leason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  Ingram,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  proposed  “  Prosperity  to  the 
Society,”  and  in  doing  so  asked  all  the  members  to  co-operate  as  far  as 
they  could  in  promoting  success  to  the  Society,  which  was  working  its 
way  steadily  and  efficiently.  It  was  not  depending  on  one  great  show 
for  its  existence,  like  so  many  similar  societies ;  but  by  establishing 
monthly  meetings,  and  in  a  variety  of  ways  spreading  a  taste  for  horti¬ 
culture,  much  good  had  been  done.  It  had  now  reached  its  seventh 
year,  and  he  hoped  it  would  go  on  and  prosper.  He  always  admired 
Nottingham  for  its  taste  in  horticulture  and  floriculture. 

Mr.  J .  Booth  in  responding  said  the  monthly  meetings  formed  one 
of. the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  Society,  but  that  could  not  be 
said  of  their  annual  shows  ;  but  whether  their  shows  were  successful  or 
not,  they  would  not  stop  their  gardening  operations  and  their  monthly 
meetings.  Seme  of  the  papers  read  at  these  meetings  displayed  con¬ 
siderable  literary  ability  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  and  would  do 
credit  to  any  Society. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  gave  “  The  Health  of  the  Officers  of  the  Society.” 
Mr.  Alfred  Page  (Treasurer)  responded,  and  said  the  monthly  meetings 
had  been  a  great  success,  and  had  done  great  service  to  the  Society. 
The  Chairman  proposed  “  The  Health  of  the  Secretary,”  to  which  Mr. 
Steward  replied.  Mr.  R.  Sankey  proposed  “  The  Visitors,”  for  which  Mr. 
J.  H.  Haywood  ably  responded,  directing  attention  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towm,  and  the  pleasure  derived 
from  them  by  the  occupants.  Mr.  J.  H.  Walker  propose  1  -  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Press,”  for  which  Mr.  J.  Wright  replied.  The  proceedings 
were  enlivened  by  the  singing  of  several  sones  by  the  members,  and  a 
very  pleasant  and  enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Having  been  fairly  successful  in  the  culture  of  Mushrooms  on  a 
small  scale,  I  venture  to  send  you  our  mode  of  procedure  as  nearly  as 
possible,  thinking  you  may  probably  find  room  for  the  same  in  your 
valuable  paper.  Our  Mushroom  house  proper,  a  small  structure  without 
artificial  heat,  9  feet  by  5  feet  6  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  for  two 
tiers  of  beds,  we  began  to  utilise  on  October  20th,  the  first  bed  6  feet  by 
3  feet  and  18  inches  deep,  being  made  up  on  that  date  ;  spawned  the 
24th  October,  cased  in  November  1st,  and  we  commenced  cutting 
December  3rd.  Bed  No.  2  of  the  same  dimensions,  or  nearly  so,  was 
made  up  on  November  5th,  spawned  November  16th,  and  cased  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  we  commenced  cutting  December  27th  ;  and,  with  per¬ 
mission,  I  send  you  a  portion  of  our  most  recent  gathering. 

.  As  to  preparation  of  the  manure,  only  the  very  longest  of  the  straw  was 
rejected  as  it  came  from  the  stables,  the  remainder  was  thrown  together, 
turned  and  well  mixed  every  three  days  for  a  fortnight.  The  beds  when 
made  up  were  beaten  as  solid  as  possible,  so  that  there  was  no  fear  from 
overheating,  and  cased  in  with  a  good  top  spit,  covered  with  a  good  coat 
of  hay,  which  is  turned  occasionally,  and,  if  wet.  replaced  with  dry,  and 
supplemented  with  a  mat  or  two  according  to  the  weather.  I  may  also 
add  that  as  soon  as  we  perceived  the  small  Mushrooms,  sufficient  warm 
water  (with  a  handful  of  salt)  was  given  to  moisten  the  soil.  As 
a  rule  we  pull  the  Mushrooms,  but  I  had  ocular  proof  of  the  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  last  season.  A  fine  Mushroom  had  three  small  ones  about 
the  size  of  Peas  at  the  base  of  the  stalk.  We  cut  the  original,  and  the 


three  developed  into  fine  specimens,  weighing  in  the  agggegate  1J  lb.*, 
the  largest  weighing  f  lb. — Thos.  Crosswell,  Eden  Park,  Beckenham. 

[The  specimens  sent  by  our  correspondent  were  referred  to  on  pager 
96  last  week.] 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  above  Society  was  helcS 
in  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  at  5.30  P.M.,  on  Thursday,  January  3 1st, 
when  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  iru 
the  chair.  The  chief  business  of  the  evening  was  to  receive  the  report 
and  financial  statement  for  the  past  year,  and  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  to  consider  the  reconstitutiom 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Holmes  read  the  report  and  financial  statement, 
which  were  approved  and  adopted  for  recommendation  to  the  annual 
general  meeting.  Mr.  Ballantine  then  referred  to  the  resolution, 
previously  passed  requesting  him  to  accept  the  office  of  President  which 
Mr.  E.  Sanderson  had  resigned.  He  greatly  appreciated  the  honour  that 
had  been  paid  to  him,  but  in  view  of  the  proposed  alterations  he  thought 
the  interests  of  the  Society  would  be  better  served  by  someone  else  ;  he 
therefore  gratefully  declined  the  honour.  With  a  view  to  the  further- 
consideration  of  this  matter,  he  then  requested  that  the  report  and  new 
rule3  prepared  by  Messrs.  E.  C.  Jukes,  Lewis  Castle,  and  B.  Wynne,  Re¬ 
submitted  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  Wynne  read  the  report,  which  stated  that  in  accordance  with 
the  resolution  the  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  had  held  several 
meetings  in  which  they  had  devoted  careful  consideration  to  the  greatly 
improved  condition  of  the  Society,  as  it  had  now  become  of  national 
importance,  and  the  rules  consequently  required  some  extension  and! 
modification  to  meet  the  altered  circumstances.  A  series  had  therefore 
been  prepared  embodying  the  spirit,  and  in  many  cases  the  wording  of 
the  previous  rules,  with  such  additions  or  alterations  as  had  been  deemed 
advisable.  Several  gentlemen  had  been  nominated  to  be  communicated 
with  respecting  the  office  of  President,  but  owing  to  the  short  time  at" 
their  disposal  they  had  not  yet  received  a  reply,  and  therefore  suggested 
that  the  annual  general  meeting  should  be  adjourned  until  they  were 
prepired  to  recommend  a  gentleman  who  was  willing  to  accept  the  office. 

The  altered  rules  were  then  read,  and  after  their  reception  had  been 
duly  proposed  and  agreed  to,  the  adoption  for  recommendation  to  the 
annual  general  meeting  was  also  proposed  and  seconded.  They  were, 
exhaustively  discussed,  a  few  slight  emendations  were  suggested  and 
carried,  and  they  were  then  formally  adopted  as  given  below.  Mr.  W. 
Holmes  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  for  their  labours,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  and  Mr; 
Castle,  in  responding,  said  the  members'  sole  desire  had  been  to  improve- 
the  rules  in  the  interest  of  the  Society,  they  had  given  their  best  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  matter,  and  if  the  Committee  considered  their  object  had 
been  accomplished  they  were  well  satisfied. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  7  P.M.  the  same  evening, 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  in  the  chair,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy  members 
were  present.  Mr.  Holmes  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  general  meeting;, 
the  following  report,  and  financial  statement,  which  were  adopted. 

Report  for  188S. 

The  past  twelve  months  has  been  a  period  of  unexampled  activity 
in  the  history  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  Several  fresh, 
features  have  been  introduced  with  very  considerable  success,  and 
altogether  a  highly  successful  year's  work  has  been  accomplished. 

Specially  should  be  mentioned  the  new  catalogue  issued  early  in  the 
season.  It  has  become  a  recognised  work  of  reference  in  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  world,  and  has  already  attained  a  circulation,  extending  not 
only  throughout  the  British  Isles,  but  also  to  France,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Turkey,  America,  and  even  Australia. 

The  first  Society  competition  was  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  grand 
November  Fete,  and  brought  entries  of  excellent  stands  of  blooms,  re>- 
presentative  of  die  several  districts,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Weald 
of  Kent  Society. 

The  provincial  Show  at  Sheffield  brought  together  one  of  the  largest 
assemblages  of  growers  ever  yet  held  in  the  north,  and  the  Conference 
in  connection  therewith  proved  in  every  respect  a  successful  and  highly- 
interesting  occasion. 

The  Conference  held  more  recently  at  Westminster  was  equally  a 
success,  and  remarkably  well  attended  ;  the  general  interests  in  the 
proceedings  indicates  very  clearly  the  desirability  of  both  maintaining: 
and  extending  this  phase  of  the  Society’s  work. 

The  November  show  at  the  Aquarium  fully  maintained  its  reputa¬ 
tion  both  for  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibits,  and  the  attendance; 
was  even  larger  than  the  previous  year. 

Although  the  expenses  of  the  Society  have  been  very  largely 
augmented  by  these  new  departures,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  the 
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income  has  proved  adequate  to  the  requirements,  and  the  year’s  accounts 
are  closed  with  a  balance  in  hand. 

It  is  a  source  of  universal  regret  that  the  President  (E.  Sanderson, 
Esq.)  has  intimated  to  the  General  Committee  his  claim  to  a  retirement 
from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office.  He  urges  the  zealous  and 
unwearying  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society  for  over  forty 
years  and  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to  as  his  justification  for  this 
announcement. 

The  general  arrangements  for  the  year  1889  are  not  yet  complete, 
but  several  schemes  for  bringing  the  Society  even  more  prominently 
before  the  public  than  hitherto  are  under  consideration. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  1888-9. 

RECEIPTS. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

Balance  in  hand  . .  .. 

Arrears  of  1887  . 

Members’  Annual  Subscriptions— 


2 

at 

10 

0 

1 

60s . 

0 

0 

2 

42s . . 

4 

0 

39 

19 

0 

1 

20s . 

0 

ft 

16 

108.  6d . 

8 

0 

81 

10s . 

10 

0 

471 

n 

5s . 

15 

0 

Donations,  Special  Prizes,  Ac . 

From  Royal  Aquarium  Company,  September  Show- 

Prizes  . 

Bill  Posting  . 

4i  November  Show— Prizes . 

Bill  Posting . 

4.  January  Show  — Prizes . 

Bill  Posting . 


5ft 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

100 

ft 

ft 

7 

15 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1 

16 

ft 

55  10  0 


107  15  0 


51  16  0 


4,  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’  Mutual 


Improvement  Society 


Affiliated  Societies— Affiliation  Fees  ..  **  "  20  9  0 

Medals,  Certificates,  &c .  40  13  6 

n  Advertisements  in  Schedule  . 

9i  Sale  of  Admission  Tickets. .  . . 

„  8ale  of  Catalogues  .  2129 

9j  Advertisements  in  Catalogue  .  13  10  0 

9,  Medals  In  Hand— Three  Silver  at  16s.  6d .  2  9  6 

Two  Bronze  at  9s.  6d .  0  19  0 


£  s.  d. 
0  5  2 
2  10 


201  6  0 
110  8  6 


215  1  0 

302  9  0 
30  3  6 


61  2  6 
2:.  16  0 
64  2  0 


35  12  9 


3  8  6 


Expenditure. 


Prizes— September  Show . . 

November  „  . 

Sheffield  ,,  . 

January  „  **  **  ** 

■Judges’  and  Committee’s  Luncheons,  and  Assistants’  Breakfasts— 

September  Show . 

November  „  .  ,,  **  ** 

January  . . . 

Hire  of  Foliage  Plants— 

September  Show . 

November  „  .*  **  ** 

January  „  „  *’ 

Pill  Posting  . 

"Sundry  Expenses,  Gratuities,  Ac.,  at  the  Aquarium  — 

September  Show . 

November  . *  ** 

January  .  ** 

Floral  Committees  .  **  **  *  ’  ** 

Printing . . 

Commissionaires  .  **  ** 

Hire  of  Rooms  and  Expenses  of  Meetings  ..  **  ** 

-J udges  Fees . 

Medals .  i#  “  . 

Engraving  and  Packing .  .  *  '*  *'  **  ** 

■Stamps,  Wraopers,  Post  Cards,  Cheques,  & c.  . 

Clerical  Assistance,  Aquarium,  and  General  .... 

Cost  of  Admission  Tickets . 

Tickets  in  Hand  from  1887  .,  . 

Advertising  . 

Expenses  of  Annual  Dinner  ..  „  ..  **  **  J* 

Books,  Stationery,  and  Sundries  . 

Messenger,  Co1  lecting,  &c . 

Cartage  and  labour— 

SeDtember  Show . 

November  . . 

January  „  . . 

Floral  Committees  . „  **  ** 

Catalogues— 

Printing  .. 

Revision  Committee,  Clerical  Assistance,  Postage,  &c. 

Expenses  re  Sheffield  Show  . 

Expenses  re  Conference  ..  ..  . . 

Balance  in  hand  . 


£851  15  U 


£  s.  d. 
70  0  0 
222  6  6 
82  14  6 
56  2  6 


£  8.  d. 


431  3  6 


4  19  4 
14  2  10 

3  11  7 

-  22  13  9 

5  0  0 

6  6  0 
6  0  0 

-  17  6  0 

15  1  0 


3  4  0 

4  8  0 

3  3  6 
2  5  0 

-  33  0  6 

50  7  9 
2  11  6 
6  11  6 

13  13  0 

69  10  6 

4  15  6 

-  74  6  0 

36  5  9 
12  14  0 

32  15  0 
2  3  6 

-  34  18  6 

14  3  0 
9  4  6 
7  8  6 
1  16  0 


1  17  2 
5  0  4 
3  10  0 
10  0 

-  11  7  6 


31  13  6 
3  16  6 

-  35  10  0 

6  18  6 
10  0 
33  15  2 


Examined  and  found  correct— 


£851  15  11 


— William  Holmes,  Honorary  Secretary , 


GEO.  DRAIN.  JUN. 
JAMES  CRA  E 

January  30th,  18S9, 


Auditors. 


Mr.  Jukes  said  they  had  all  heard  with  the  deepest  regret  that  Mr. 
‘Sanderson  has  decided  not  to  offer  himself  for  re-election  as  President. 
They  knew  bow  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Society,  and  he  moved  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  members  wished  to  convey  their  regret 
at  his  retirement,  and  their  deep  sense  of  the  services  he  had  rendered. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Holmes,  who  spoke  of  the  length  of  time  he 
had  known  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  the  great  assistance  he  had  rendered, 
Mr.  Ballantine  also  contributing  a  few  remarks  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Jukes  introduced  the  new  rules  of  the' Society  with  a  few  expla¬ 
natory  words,  and  they  were  then  unanimously  adopted  as  follows  : — 


Rules  of  the  Society. 

1,  Title. — The  name  of  the  Society— originally  “  The  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,”  and  subsequently  “  The  Borough  of  Hackney  Chrysanthemum. 
Society” — shall  be  “  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.” 

2,  Object  of  the  Society. — The  special  object  of  the  Society 
shall  be  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum — (1)  by 
means  of  exhibitions  ;  (2)  by  awarding  certificates  of  merit  at  its  meet¬ 
ings  ;  and  (3)  by  the  publication  of  an  official  catalogue  of  cultivated 
varieties  for  the  guidance  of  Chrysanthemum  growers  in  matters  of 
classification  and  nomenclature  ;  or  (4)  by  such  other  means  as  the 
Committee  may  see  fit  from  time  to  time  to  adopt. 

3,  Management.— The  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman  of 
Committees,  Vice-Chairman  of  Committees,  Honorary  Secretary,  Hono¬ 
rary  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  a  General  Committee  of 
thirty-six  members,  exclusive  of  the  delegates  from  affiliated  Societies 
(entitled  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Rule  6).  The  President,  Treasurer.  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the 
General  and  Floral  Committees  ;  and  the  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman, 
Treasurer,  and  Secretary  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  all  Sub- 
Committees.  At  all  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  nine  shall  form  a  quorum.  The  President,  Treasurer,  Chairman, 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  Committees,  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  and  one- 
third  of  the  General  Committee  shall  retire  annually,  but  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  shall  be  audited 
prior  to  the  annual  general  meeting  by  two  members  of  the  Society, 
not  being  members  of  the  General  Committee.  The  General  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  appoint  judges  for  the  various  exhibitions  of  the  Society  ; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  of  the  officers  or  members  of  the  Committees 
resigning  or  withdrawing  from  the  Society  shall  have  power  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies. 

4,  Election  of  Fellows  and  Members. — Every  candidate  for 
admission  as  a  Fellow  or  member  of  the  Society  must  be  proposed  by 
one  member,  seconded  by  another,  and  elected  by  show  of  hands  at  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  held,  in  accordance  with  these  rules, 
or  at  the  annual  general  or  any  general  meeting  of  the  Society  ;  and 
no  candidate  who  may  be  rejected  shall  be  eligible  for  re-nomination. 

5,  Subscriptions  and  Privileges.— The  annual  subscription  of  a 
Fellow  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  less  than  1  guinea,  and  of  a  member 
not  less  than  5s.,  which  shall  become  due  on  the  1st  of  September  in 
each  year,  and  members  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  Society  shall 
do  so  on  or  before  that  date  All  members  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  general  meetings  of  the  Society.  Fellows  shall  be  entitled  to  two 
passes,  and  members  to  one  pass  for  all  the  Society’s  exhibitions. 
Members  shall  also  be  entitled  to  compete  at  the  Society’s  exhibitions, 
free  of  charge,  in  all  classes,  except  those  in  which  a  special  entry  fee  is 
required. 

6,  Affiliated  Societies. — Subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  General 
Committee,  any  Chrysanthemum  or  horticultural  society  may  become 
affiliated  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  on  payment  of  an 
annual  affiliation  fee  of  half  a  guinea. 

[The  privileges  and  conditions  remain  practically  the  same  as  before.] 

7,  Meetings  of  the  Society. —  The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Society  shall  be  held  every  year  in  the  month  of  January,  to  receive 
the  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts,  and  to  elect  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year.  A  general  meeting  may  be  called  at  any  time,  on  a 
requisition  signed  by  not  less  than  twenty  members  of  the  Society 
being  delivered  to  the  Honorary  Secretary  at  least  fourteen  days  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  proposed  meeting.  Meetings  of  the  General  Committee 
shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mondays  in  September  and  November,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Chairman  of  Committees  and  Secretary  may 
consider  advisable. 

8,  Exhibitions. — The  exhibitions  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  at 
such  times  and  places  as  the  General  Committee  may  from  time  to 
time  determine  ;  and  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  Society’s  catalogue 
shall  be  the  standard  work  of  reference  in  all  questions  of  classification 
and  nomenc1ature  that  may  arise  thereat.  The  money  prizes,  medals, 
or  other  awards  won  by  exhibitors  at  any  of  the  exhibitions  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  winners  thereof  within  thirty-one  days  from  the  date 
of  such  exhibitions.  The  Honorary  Secretary  shall  be  the  superintendent 
of  the  Society’s  exhibitions,  and  the  General  Committee  shall  draw  up 
such  regulations  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  orderly  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  same,  and  shall  have  power  to  alter  or  amend  such  regula¬ 
tions  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

9,  Floral  Committee. — The  Floral  Committee  shall  consist  of 
fifteen  members  of  the  Society  (not  necessarily  members  of  the  General 
Committee)  exclusive  of  the  President,  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of 
Committees,  Treasurer  and  the  Honorary  Secretaries  (five  to  form  a 
quorum),  and  shall  be  elected  by  the  General  Committee  at  its  first 
meeting  after  the  annual  general  meeting.  One-third  of  these  shall 
retire  annually,  but  shad  be  eligible  for  re-election.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  this  Committee  to  meet  on  such  days  as  the  General  Committee 
may  appoint  to  examine  all  plants  or  cut  flowers  submitted  to  it  for 
adjudication,  and  to  award  certificates  of  merit  or  commendation  to 
such  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  recognition.  The  Committee 
shall  have  power  to  make  or  ameud  regulations  for  its  own  procedure, 
provided  that  such  regulations  do  not  infringe  any  rule  of  the  Society. 

10,  Catalogue  Revision  Committee. — This  shall  be  a  permanent 
Committee  of  the  Society,  consisting  of  three  members,  whose  duty  it 
shall  he  to  keep  the  Society’s  catalogue  revised  up  to  date,  and  to 
prepare  new  editions  for  publication,  as  required  by  the  General  Com- 
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mittee.  The  first  members  shall  be  Messrs.  Lewis  Castle,  George 
Gordon,  and  C.  Harman  Payne  ;  and  the  General  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

11,  Alteration  of  Rules. — No  alteration  in  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going  rules  shall  be  made  except  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  called  in  accordance  with  Rule  7  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  annual  meeting,  no  member  shall  move  a 
resolution  involving  any  alteration  unless  he  has  given  the  Honorary 
Secretary  fourteen  days’  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so,  with  particulars 
of  the  proposed  alteration. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jukes  it  was  then  resolved  that  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  be  adjourned  until  February  28th,  the 
election  of  the  other  officers  being  proceeded  with  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Mr.  J.  R.  Starling  was  re-elected  Treasurer  ;  Mr.  R.  Ballantine 
was  appointed  the  first  Chairman  of  Committees,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes 
Vice-Chairman  of  Committees  in  accordance  with  the  new  rule  as  to 
management.  Mr.  R.  Dean  proposed,  and  Mr.  Wynne  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  W.  Holmes  as  Hon.  Secretary,  the  former  referring  to 
the  ability  and  energy  displayed  by  this  officer  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  The  proposition  was  carried  with  acclamation,  and  Mr. 
Holmes  in  replying  said  he  was  glad  to  give  his  services  to  the  Society, 
but  he  remarked  that  the  charge  for  clerical  assistance  was  a  necessarily 
increasing  item,  as  might  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
year  he  had  received  3037  letters,  the  majority  of  which  required 
replies.  He  mentioned  that  his  sister  afforded  him  much  help  in 
clerical  matters,  and  referring  to  some  observations  made  during  the 
evening  respecting  the  desirability  of  appointing  a  paid  accountant  to 
audit  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  he  said  such  a  course  would  necessitate 
a  complete  alteration  in  their  present  system,  which  he  could  not  see  his 
way  to  effect.  Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne  was  elected  honorary  foreign 
corresponding  Secretary,  and  subsequently  Messrs.  Drain  and  Crane 
were  re-appointed  auditors. 

Owing  to  the  election  of  Messrs.  Jukes  and  Payne  as  officers,  two 
vacancies  were  caused  in  that  portion  of  the  General  Committee  which 
would  resign  in  1890,  and  to  fill  these  Messrs.  E.  Sanderson  and  J.  H. 
Laing  were  elected.  The  following  twelve  members  were  then  elected  on 
the  General  Committee  to  fill  the  places  of  the  one-third  retiring  this 
year — namely,  Messsrs.  G.  S.  Addison,  T.  Bevan,  R.  Owen,  G.  Langdon, 
C.  Swift,  J.  P.  Kendall,  H.  Shoesmith,  G.  Drain,  G.  Prickett,  H.  Cannell, 
G.  Taylor,  and  E.  F.  Kemp. 

Mr.  R.  Miller,  the  representative  of  the  Brighton  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  proposed  that  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society  should 
meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  November  Show,  or  as  soon  after  as 
convenient,  and  that  all  the  principal  societies  should  be  invited  to 
send  representatives,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  suitable  dates  for 
the  following  year’s  shows.  Mr.Holmes  thought  it  was  not  desirable  to 
call  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  named,  as  if  the  National  fixed  the  dates 
of  its  next  year’s  shows  before  the  end  of  the  current  year,  it  would  be 
all  that  was  requisite,  as  other  societies  could  then  arrange  as  they 
wished.  This  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Miller’s 
motion  was  defeated. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  announced  that  satisfactory  arrangements  for  the 
provincial  Show  at  Hull,  on  November  21st  and  22nd  next,  had  been 
made,  and  a  successful  exhibition  was  anticipated.  The  Committee  of 
the  National  Dahlia  Show  had  also  consented  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  forming  a  schedule  for  the 
September  Show.  Several  new  members  were  then  elected,  the 
Westerham  Society  and  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  being 
affiliated.  The  special  prizes  offered  by  tradesmen  were  mentioned,  and 
it  was  announced  that  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  would  offer  a  five-guinea  cup  for 
an  Anemone  class  at  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  provincial 
Show  at  Hull.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  one 
of  the  most  important  meetings  in  the  history  of  ti  e  Society. 

MRS.  RUNDLE  AND  OTHER  SMALL  VARIETIES. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  Mr.  Molyneux  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the 
Rundle  family  of  Chrysanthemums.  Their  good  qualities  have  been 
advocated  by  me  more  than  once,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  relegate 
such  lovely  flowers  to  obscurity.  Why  should  not  a  class  be  formed  for 
the  small  but  most  beautiful  forms  of  incurved  mums  1  and  why  confine 
the  class  to  the  Rundle  family  ?  There  are  others  scarcely  less  beautiful 
that  are  frequently  excluded  from  exhibition  stands.  Take  for 
example  Lady  Slade,  Angelina,  Aureum  multiflorum,  Baron  Beust, 
Antonelli,  General  Bainbrigge,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix., 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  Garner  has  a  word  of  commendation  for  cutting  down  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  I  cannot  recommend  “  cutting  down,”  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood,  but  I  have  practised  shortening  back,  according 
to  the  height  of  the  plants  at  the  time  of  so  doing,  for  nine  yeara  with 
success  ;  but  as  Mr.  Garner  truly  says,  some  varieties  would  be  “  nearly 
spoiled  ”  by  it,  therefore  considerable  judgment  and  knowledge  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  operation  to  ensure  success.  I  have  long 
been  of  the  opinion  that  the  shortening  back  system  would  become 
popular  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be  written  against  it  ;  the  tall 
specimens  from  7  to  14  feet  high  stand  self -condemned. — J.  U. 

PORTSMOUTH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  January  30th,  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  above-named  Society  took  place  at  the  Albany  Hotel, 
Portsmouth.  About  thirty  persons  sat  down.  The  Mayor  of  Portsmouth 
(Mr.  G.  Ellis),  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  Committee,  occupied  the 


chair,  being  supported  by  members  of  the  Town  Council,  including  Sir 
W.  D.  King,  Mr.  Fulljames,  Alderman  Moody,  &c.  Mr.  F.  Power,  Hon.. 
Secretary,  was  in  the  vice-chair.  There  were  also  present  Messrs.  Moly¬ 
neux,  Drover,  Penford,  Collins,  Agate,  Barber,  Herrington,  &c.  After 
the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been  given,  Sir  W.  D.  King  proposed  “  Suc¬ 
cess  to  the  Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Society,”  congratulating  them 
upon  the  great  strides  made  during  the  four  years  of  its  existence,  that 
now  it  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  the  best  Show  in  the  provinces  of 
the  south  of  England.  Alderman  Moody  proposed  “  The  Exhibitors,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Messrs.  Drover  and  Herrington,  the  latter- 
being  the  winner  of  the  cup  presented  by  the  Mayor  in  the  amateurs'' 
class  for  cut  blooms.  Mr.  Molyneux  proposed  “  The  Health  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  F.  Power,”  which  was  enthusiastically  received.  Other 
toasts  were  given,  with  songs  at  intervals.  The  dates  selected  for  the 
next  Exhibition  are  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  November.  A  liberal 
schedule  of  prizes  will  be  issued  shortly.  The  result  of  last  year  shows 
a  balance  on  the  right  side  of  £35  6s.  6d.,  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  being  £378  4s.  lOd.  As  much  as  £36  10s.  was  spent  in  cups  as 
prizes,  and  £179  11s.  3d.  in  cash  prizes  also  was  given.  As  many  as 
14,000  persons  paid  for  admission,  6330  entering  at  the  low  charge 
of  Id. 

THE  HULL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Station  Hotel  on  Thursday 
night,  Jan.  31st.  Mr.  R.  Falconer  Jameson,  Chairman,  presiding.  The 
annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  adopted,  and  great  satisfaction 
was  expressed  at  the  fact  that  £50  clear  profit  had  been  obtained  by  the 
last  Show.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring  Committee,  to 
which  the  Chairman  replied  in  an  able  and  interesting  speech,  in  which 
he  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  with  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  to  hold  their  Show  in  combination  with  the 
Hull  Society’s  Exhibition  on  the  21st  and  22nd  November  next  at  the 
Artillery  Barracks,  and  that  satisfactory  financial  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  the  Society.  The  election  of  the  officers  of  1889  was  then 
proceeded  with,  with  the  following  result  : — Chairman,  Mr.  R.  Falconer 
Jameson ;  Vice-Chairmen,  Mr.  George  Bohn,  Major  Brodrick,  M.P., 
Colonel  Ha worth-Booth,  and  Colonel  Gleadovv  ;  Hon.  Treasurer,  Captain 
Charles  Judge  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Judge  ;  Hon.  Secretaries,  Mr.  E.  Harland 
and  Mr.  J.  Dixon  ;  Committee — Mr.  J.  Hornsey,  Mr.  W.  G.  Walter,. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Brodrick,  Mr.  E.  T.  Sharp,  Mr.  F.  W.  Holder,  Mr.  O.  Hillerns, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Stanley,  Mr.  E.  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fisher,  Mr.  G.  Cottam, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  W.  Wheatley.  It  was  resolved  that  a 
deputation  should  wait  upon  the  Parks  Committee  of  the  Hull  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  ask  them  to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of  erecting 
a  Chrysanthemum  house  in  one  of  the  parks.  Mr.  Harland,  who  has 
interested  himself  principally  in  the  matter,  made  a  statement  with 
respect  to  inquiries  that  he  had  instituted  regarding  the  establishment  of 
similar  houses  in  provincial  towns.  He  stated  that  at  Leicester  about 
30,000  to  40,000  visitors  had  passed  through  the  house  erected  in  Abbey 
Park  during  the  season  the  Chrysanthemums  were  in  bloom,  while  in 
Hastings  a  similar  result  had  been  witnessed.  He  further  said  that 
Chrysanthemum  houses  were  established  in  three  of  the  London  parks,, 
and  that  the  authorities  had  recently  decided  to  erect  a  fourth  house- 
in  Battersea  Park,  and  that  at  Finsbury  Park  had  been  visited  by  as 
many  as  10,000  people  in  one  day.  He  thought  that  under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  thing  for  the  Corporation 
to  provide  such  a  means  of  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  the  cost 
incurred  by  doing  so  would  be  very  small.  The  Chairman  in  supporting 
the  resolution  said  that  a  free  exhibition  in  one  of  the  public  parks 
would  be  the  means  of  arousing  increased  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums.  Instead  of  detracting  from  their  own  Exhibition  it 
would  be  the  means  of  increasing  the  number  of  Chrysanthemum 
growers,  some  of  whom  would  doubtless  become  exhibitors  at  their  own 
Exhibition.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  was  a  visit  to  the  time- 
honoured  show  at  the  Temple  Gardens,  London,  which  first  induced 
him  to  become  a  Chrysanthemum  grower.  It  was  understood  that  if 
the  Corporation  eventually  erected  a  Chrysanthemum  house  the  Society 
would  undertake  to  stock  it  with  young  plants. 

THE  HAVANT  SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  decided 
to  hold  their  annual  Exhibition  on  November  1st  and  2nd  next.  A  silver 
cup  is  to  be  offered,  in  addition  to  a  cash  prize,  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
twelve  to  be  incurved  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese,  competition 
being  confined  in  this  class  to  a  radius  of  six  miles  of  Havant.  This 
class  is  sure  to  bring  a  keen  competition,  as  there  are  numbers  of 
Chrysanthemum  growers  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  many  as  5000  plants- 
being  cultivated  for  exhibition  purposes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  HOUSE3  IN  PUBLIC  PARKS. 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform  me  in 
which  provincial  towns  the  authorities  have  erected  glass  houses  in  public- 
parks  for  the  cultivation  of  Chrysanthemums  where  free  exhibitions  are- 
held  during  the  season  ?  At  present  the  only  towns  I  know  of  where 
such  houses  are  erected  are  Hastings  and  Leicester.  I  shall  also  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any  towns  where  the  erection  of  sueh  houses  is  projected. — - 
E  dw.  Harland,  Hull. 


SOWING  TUBEROUS  BEGONIA  SEED. 

Tuberous  Begonia  seed  ought  to  be  sown  at  once,  especially  if  it  is 
intended  to  forward  the  plants  sufficiently  to  bed  out  early  in  June.  It 
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must  not  be  expected  that  quite  young  seedlings  will  rival  older  plants 
from  tubers  now  stored  in  boxes,  but  if  well  grown  they  will  be  very 
effective  in  the  front  rows  or  in  small  beds.  Capital  bedding  strains  are 
advertised  by  various  seedsmen,  and  these,  being  of  sturdy  habit,  as 
well  as  more  erect  flowering,  are  better  suited  for  the  flower  beds  than 
the  majority  of  plants  raised  from  seed  taken  from  plants  in  pots.  In 
any  case  new  seed  should  receive  the  preference,  this  invariably  ger¬ 
minating  more  quickly  and  strongly  than  does  old  seed.  Mixed  beds  are 
very  attractive,  but  bedding  Begonias  can  be  procured  in  distinct  colours 
if  needed.  Either  pans  or  well-drained  pots  may  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  raisin;  the  seedlings,  and  abundance  of  the  finest  leaf  soil 
should  be  mixed  with  fine  loam,  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  completing 
the  mixture  most  suitable  for  filling  these,  A  smooth  surface  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  if  the  soil  is  at  all  dry  it  should  be  carefully  moistened  a  few 
flours  prior  to  sowing  the  seed.  Dispense  with  the  orthodox  surfacing 
of  sand,  this  failing  to  support  the  tiny  seedlings  at  a  critical  period  of 
growth.  Sow  the  seed  evenly  on  che  surface  of  the  soil,  and  do  not 
cover  it  in  any  way.  Plunge  the  pots  or  pans  in  gentle  hotbed,  cover 
with  squares  of  glass  and  shade  heavily  till  the  seedlings  are  seen,  when 
both  the  glass  and  shade  must  gradually  be  dispened  with.  No  water 
ought  to  be  needed  before  the  seed  has  germinated,  and  in  any  case 
watering  is  liable  to  dislodge  either  the  seed  or  the  plants.  At  the  same 
time  dryness  must  be  guarded  against,  and  the  soil  may  safely  be 
moistened  by  partially  immersing  the  pans  or  pots  in  a  tank  or  bucket 
of  warm  water.  As  fast  as  the  seedlings  become  large  enough  to  handle 
they  ought  to  be  carefully  dibbled  out  in  pans  of  fine  light  soil,  succes- 
sional  plants  being  thus  obtained  from  one  sowing.  On  no  account 
neglect  the  latest  or  most  weakly  plants,  these  not  unfrequently  being 
the  choicest  varieties.  Keep  the  seedlings  growing  in  gentle  heat,  and 
eventually  transfer  them  from  the  pans  into  boxes  of  good  loamy  soil, 
disposing  them  about  4  inches  apart  each  way. — W.  F. 


PRUNING  AND  TRAINING  PLUMS. 

There  are  no  great  mysteries  connected  with  the  pruning  and  train¬ 
ing  of  these  trees.  Fan-shaped  trees  are  usually  preferred  for  low  or 
moderately  high  walls,  and  if  any  high  house  walls  are  to  be  covered  the 
branches  are  similarly  trained  till  the  lower  branches  nearly  reach  the 
sides  or  limits,  when  all  are  trained  perpendicularly.  The  principal  aim 
should  be  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  space  evenly  with  branches  about 
8  inches  apart,  perfection  of  form  being  quite  a  secondary  consideration. 
Young  trees  should  be  planted  just  as  they  are  received  from  the 
nurseries,  with  the  exception  of  removing  bruised  roots  and  cleanly 
cutting  the  jagged  ends  of  those  otherwise  injured.  Plant  in  good 
fresh  loamy  soil  and  rather  kLk.  All  the  branches  should  be  laid  in 
to  their  full  length,  the  centre  of  the  tree  being  kept  open.  In  all 
probability  very  little  growth  was  formed  on  trees  thus  treated  last  year, 
but  they  will  grow  away  strongly  next  summer,  and  be  far  ahead  of  any 
that  might  have  been  cut  back  when  first  planted.  Subsequent  winter 
treatment  consists  of  laying  in  all  leading  growths  to  their  full  length, 
and  a  branch  from  the  upper  side  of  these  where  they  are  needed  for 
clothing  unoccupied  space.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  shorten  or  cut 
out  very  gross  shoots,  these  being  liable  to  take  an  undue  lead  and 
disfigure  the  tree.  These  ought  really  to  have  been  checked  in  the 
summer.  Not  till  the  trees  have  covered  much  of  the  wall  space  should 
the  centre  be  closed  up,  central  branches  being  almost  certain  to  grow 
too  vigorously.  Firm,  unshortened  branches  will  flower  freely  during 
the  second  year,  and  buds  are  plentifully  produced  on  the  spurs  attached 
to  the  older  wood.  All  lateral  growth,  whether  summer  pinched  or  not, 
ought  to  be  shortened  to  within  three  or  four  buds  or  joints  of  their 
starting  point.  Left  much  longer  than  this  long  ugly  spurs  are  formed, 
and  these  do  not  derive  much  benefit  from  the  warm  walls.  Where 
these  long  spurs  already  exist  a  portion  of  them  may  each  winter  be 
freely  shortened  back  to  buds  much  nearer  the  main  branches.  If 
strong,  well-ripened  shoots  have  formed  near  the  base  of  old  trees — a  not 
unfrequent  occurrence — it  is  advisable  to  lay  in  some  of  these  to  their 
full  length  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  older  or  much- 
stunted  branches.  These  are  of  great  service  in  renewing  the  lower 
portion  of  a  tree  that  has  become  unduly  weak  owing  to  the  central 
branches  taking  too  strong  a  lead.  Naked  portions  of  old  branches  may 
also  be  covered  with  young  shoots,  if  fortunately  any  of  these  are 
available,  in  order  that  every  portion  of  valuable  wall  space  be  ful  y 
utilised.  Cordons  to  be  pruned  in  much  the  same  way  as  advised  in  the 
•case  of  fan  or  irregularly  trained  trees. — I. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Melons. — Add  a  little  soil  as  a  top-dressing  as  the  plants  advance, 
keeping  them  near  the  glass,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  become 
stunted  for  want  of  root  room.  Shift  those  intended  ior  trellises  into 
larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  training  them  with  a  single  stem,  supplying 
each  with  a  stake,  to  which  the  plants  should  be  secured  as  they 


advance,  removing  all  laterals  and  tendrils  up  to  the  height  of  stem 
required  to  reach  the  trellis.  Those  intended  to  run  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed  in  pits  should  have  the  head  pinched  out  at  the  second  rough 
leaf,  and  instead  of  shifting  into  larger  pots  they  maybe  planted  in  their 
permanent  quarters  either  before  or  after  stopping.  Keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  slugs.  A  ring  of  soot  or  lime  placed  around  the  stem  at  a  little 
distance  will  generally  preserve  them,  but  lay  baits  for  them  so  as  to 
entrap  the  pests.  Brewers’  grains  or  scalded  bran  covered  over  with 
Cabbage  or  Lettuce  leaves  form  an  excellent  bait  for  both  slugs  and 
woodlice. 

Figs. — Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. — These  are  now  in  full  growth  ;  the 
points  of  the  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  when  they  have  made  a  growth 
of  about  5  inches.  Continue  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  at  night  and 
63°  by  day,  advancing  to  75°  with  sun  heat,  closing  early  and  allowing 
an  advance  to  80°  or  85°.  In  dull  weather  give  a  little  extra  fire  heat  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  ventilation,  if  only  for  an 
hour  or  two.  to  give  a  change  of  atmosphere.  Keep  the  bottom  heat 
steady  at  73°,  introducing  fresh  leaves  as  necessary.  Syringe  frequently 
to  keep  rel  spider  in  check,  and  always  sufficiently  early  in  the  after¬ 
noon  to  allow  of  the  foliage  becoming  dry  before  night.  Regularly 
supply  water  and  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

Early  Planted-out  Trees. — When  the  trees  have  commenced  growth 
raise  the  temperature  slightly  both  at  night  and  by  day,  55°  being 
suitable  by  night  and  60°  to  65°  by  day,  with  a  rise  of  from  5°  to  10° 
from  sun  heat.  Syringe  twice  a  day  on  fine  days,  but  on  dull  days 
morning  syringing,  or,  when  very  dull,  damping  available  surfaces 
about  the  house  will  be  sufficient,  ventilating  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
as  a  drawn  and  weakly  growth  cannot  afterwards  be  rectified  ;  therefore 
seek  a  sturdy,  short-jointed  growth  from  the  commencement.  Mulch 
borders  with  partially  decayed  manure  in  a  lumpy  state  ;  through  the 
mulchings  waterings  in  a  tepid  state  may  be  given  as  necessary. 

Second  Early  Trees. — Where  there  is  more  than  one  Fig  house  a 
second  may  now  be  started.  The  strong  old  growths  have  been  cut  out 
so  as  to  leave  the  terminals  for  furnishing  the  first  crop,  and  they  have 
been  dressed  with  an  insecticide.  Render  the  border  thoroughly  moist 
by  repeated  waterings,  or  in  the  case  of  restricted  borders  with  liquid 
manure  at  80°.  Syringe  the  trees  occasionally,  also  keeping  all  available 
surfaces  damped  twice  a  day.  A  temperature  of  50°  at  night  and  53° 
by  day  is  sufficient  to  commence  with,  advancing  to  63°  from  sun  heat. 

Pines. — Continue  the  treatment  advised  in  our  last  calendar  under 
that  head  to  those  plants  recently  started  into  fruit.  The  plants  if  in 
good  condition  at  the  roots  will  produce  strong  suckers.  When  the 
suckers  are  large  enough  to  handle,  all,  except  one  to  each  plant,  should 
have  the  growth  checked  by  taking  out  the  centres. 

To  supplement  the  autumn-potted  plants  select  others  which  have 
been  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  choosing  the  most  vigorous  plants. 
Reserve  the  remainder  until  the  general  spring  potting,  when  they  can 
be  shaken  out  and  treated  similarly  to  suckers.  Good  fibrous  loam  with 
the  turf  reduced,  or  the  erass  and  any  larvae  killed,  may  be  tom  up 
in  a  suitable  compost,  adding  about  a  quart  of  soot  to  every  bushel,  and 
a  similar  quantity  of  some  approved  fertiliser.  If  the  turf  has  been  laid 
up  it  must  be  had  under  cover  to  become  dried.  Drain  the  pots 
moderately  but  efficiently,  dusting  with  wood  ashes  or  soot  so  as  to 
exclude  worms,  keeping  the  stems  well  down  in  the  pots,  ram  the  soil 
firmly  round  the  stems,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  admit  of  copious  sup¬ 
plies  of  water  being  given  when  necessary.  For  Queens  use  10-inch  pots, 
and  11  or  12-inch  pots  are  suitable  for  those  of  stronger  or  more  robust 
growth.  A  temperature  of  60°  or  65°  will  be  sufficient  for  these  plants, 
also  for  those  potted  last  autumn  ;  and  80°  to  85°  at  the  roots.  Plants 
in  beds  about  to  be  started  into  fruit  must  not  have  the  heat  at  the  base 
of  the  pots  over  90°  or  95°,  or  their  roots  will  be  injured.  If  sufficient 
fruit  be  started  to  meet  the  requirements  later  successional  plants  that 
have  not  been  subjected  to  a  high  temperature  may  be  advanced  slowly 
— they,  with  autumn-potted  suckers,  requiring  careful  watering,  especi¬ 
ally  where  the  heat  at  the  roots  is  supplied  by  fermenting  materials. 

Cherry  House. —  Of  all  fruit  trees  the  Cherry  is  the  most  impatient 
of  he  it  in  the  early  stage  of  growth,  especially  when  the  ventilation  is 
indifferent.  Commence  ventilating  at  50°,  allowing  an  increase  of  13°, 
with  proportionately  increased  ventilation,  closing  the  house  at  50°  ; 
45°  being  sufficient  by  day  artificially,  and  40°  at  night.  See  that  there 
is  no  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  border,  giving  a  thorough  supply  of 
water  when  necessary.  Those  in  pots  will  require  more  frequent  atten¬ 
tion.  Syringe  early  on  fine  days,  and  damp  the  surface  of  the  borders 
whenever  they  become  dry,  covering  with  a  layer  of  partially  decayed 
manure  about  a  couple  of  inches  thick  and  lumpy.  Keep  a  sharp  look 
out  for  aphides,  and  fumigate  directly  the  pest  appears. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Forcing. — This  is  becoming  daily  more  easy,  and  the  produce  is 
gaining  strength  and  flavour  which  it  did  not  possess  a  month  ago. 
Rhubarb  roots  need  not  now  be  lifted  to  force,  as  if  old  casks  or  boxes 
are  turned  upside  down  over  the  crowns,  and  a  bed  of  hot  manure 
formed  round  these,  growth  will  be  both  rapid  and  satisfactory.  All 
February  and  March  Rhubarb  may  be  forced  in  this  way.  Where 
Rhubarb  roots  are  too  abundant  they  may  be  most  profitably  disposed 
of  at  this  time  by  forcing  them  and  sellin;  the  produce.  The  same  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  Seakale.  In  December  and  January  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  force  the  roots  without  lifting  them  and  putting  them  in  a 
warm  situation,  but  now  the  pots  may  be  placed  over  them,  and  the 
hot  manure  applied  round  them  with  every  certainty  of  bringing  good 
Seakale.  Some  use  tiles  or  old  boxes,  but  the  proper  pots  are  the  best. 
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There  is  no  generally  applicable  way  of  forcing  Asparagus  without 
lifting  th  i  roots  and  placing  them  in  heat,  but  they  will  bear  this  well, 
and  there  is  n  >  d  inger  of  their  failing  through  the  operation.  Old  roots 
which  have  been  forced  may  be  thrown  away.  They  are  of  no  further 
use  after  forcing. 

Kidney  Beans  are  now  more  active  than  they  have  been  during  the 
last  two  months.  Plants  coming  into  flower  or  pod  should  have  liquid 
manure  frequently.  Keep  young  ones  well  up  to  the  light.  Sow  more 
seed,  and  the  temperature  for  all  should  range  from  65°  to  75°. 

Saladixg. — Lettuce  and  Endive  are  now  scarce,  which  necessitates 
an  increased  sowing  of  Mustard  and  Cress.  Many  fail  to  produce  a  tine 
supply  of  these  simply  grown  salad  plants  through  the  soil  on  which 
the  seed  is  spread  being  too  loose  ;  whereas,  if  wanted  strong  and  like  a 
mat  the  soil  cannot  be  too  firm.  This  will  also  prevent  premature  decay 
from  damp.  Chicory  and  Witloef  roots  are  now  becoming  valuable,  and 
when  forced  in  the  dark  they  produce  large  quantities  of  creamy  white 
leaves  for  salad. 

Young  Vegetables  in  Thames. — Radishes  from  seed  sown  about 
the  first  week  in  January  are  coming  on  freely.  Ventilate  a  little  on  all 
favourable  occasions,  and  thin  out  some  of  the  plants  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  meet.  Half  of  them  will  never  “bulb”  if  overcrowded. 
Potatoes  in  frames  are  “  peeping  ”  through.  Raise  the  ventilators  only 
on  the  sheltered  side,  as  cold  winds  will  check  tnem,  and  they  must  be 
constantly  protected  from  frost.  They  are  the  most  tender  of  all  early 
vegetables.  Carrots  are  just  showing,  and  will  soon  become  irobust  if 
well  exposed  to  the  light. 

Autumn-sown  Cauliflowers. — -The  winter  having  hitherto  been 
remarkably  mild,  the  young  Cauliflower  plants  sown  last  October,  and 
wintered  in  frames  and  under  handlights,  have  remained  very  green  and 
healthy.  There  are  a  few  brown  leaves  near  the  bottom  of  most  of 
them,  and  these  should  be  removed,  the  surface  of  the  soil  stirred,  and 
the  whole  well  watered  with  liquid  manure.  On  mild  days  take  the 
lights  off,  as  the  plants  should  be  kept  hardy  now  with  the  view  of 
planting  them  out  in  another  four  or  five  weeks.  If  kept  too  close  they 
soon  become  very  drawn,  and  when  planted  out  they  are  apt  to  produce 
small  useless  heads  prematurely. 

Early  Peas. — Those  who  followed  our  advice,  and  sowed  Peas  in 
the  open  ground  some  time  ago,  will  now  have  promising  rows,  as  the 
weather  lias  been  much  in  their  favour.  Sec  that  the  mice  do  not  dis¬ 
turb  them,  and  dust  with  soot  or  lime  to  prevent  birds  and  snails  eating 
the  young  leaves.  There  may  be  some,  however,  who  have  no  faith  in 
sowing  in  the  open  who  are  still  desirous  of  having  early  rows,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  the  seed  may  be  sown  at  once  under  protection. 
We  have  tried  many  ways  of  raising  these,  but  now  always  sow  the  seed 
in  3-inch  pots.  The  pots  are  half  filled  with  rich  soil,  about  a  dozen 
Peas  are  spread  on  this,  and  then  the  pot  is  filled  with  soil,  making  the 
whole  firm  ;  drainage  is  hardly  wanted,  as  if  they  are  placed  in  a  gentle 
heat  the  pots  will  soon  become  full  of  roots,  and  there  is  little  danger  of 
their  suffering  from  stagnant  moisture  before  being  planted  out.  They 
would  be  turned  out  in  March,  and  as  the  plants  are  united  by  a 
ball  of  roots  they  may  be  planted  about  10  inches  or  1  foot  apart  to 
form  rows,  and  they  will  not  receive  any  check,  which  is  generally  the 
case  when  raised  in  large  quantities  together.  When  the  plants  are 
2  inches  high  they  must  be  placed  into  a  cool  frame,  as  those  which  are 
drawn  in  heat  before  planting  always  suffer  when  exposed.  The 
plan  sometimes,  but  not  generally,  adopted  of  fruiting  Peas  under  glass 
cannot  be  practised  with  satisfaction,  and  is  not  recommended. 

Early  Lettuce. — Paris  Market  is  the  earliest  Lettuce.  It  is  a 
Cabbage  variety,  and  heads  very  quickly.  A  pinch  of  seed  of  it  should 
be  sown  in  a  6-inch  pot  now  to  supply  a  few  score  of  plants  for  going 
out  in  March.  If  planted  in  a  favourable  position,  then  they  will  be  in 
prime  condition  in  April. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

French  and  Fancy  Pclai-goniums.—Kee-p  the  earliest  plants  close  to 
the  glass  in  a  temperature  of  50°.  Admit  air  on  all  mild  occasions,  to 
insure  a  sturdy  solid  growth.  Later  plants  that  have  commenced 
growing  strongly  since  their  shoots  were  pinched  may  now  be  placed 
into  larger  pots.  Employ  as  a  compost  good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of 
manure  and  sand  pressed  in  firmly.  A  little  soot  may  with  advantage  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  unless  the  plants  are  supplied  with  soot  water 
in  a  clear  state  after  they  are  well  established.  Keep  these  and  later 
plants  in  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at  night.  Fire  heat  need  only  be 
employed  to  expel  damp  and  during  cold  severe  weather.  Any  shoots  on 
the  later  plants  that  need  pinching  may  be  attended  to  now.  Do  not 
syringe  these  plants,  and  water  must  still  be  employed  with  great  care. 
Watch  for  aphides,  and  destroy  them  at  once  if  they  appear,  by  fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums.  —  Cuttings  will  strike  freely  enough  in  small 
pots  if  placed  on  a  shelf  where  the  night  temperature  ranges  from 
60°  to  65°.  To  insure  success  thus  early  in  the  season  the  cuttings 
should  be  sturdy,  which  will  be  the  case  if  the  plants  have  been  in  a 
cold  house  and  kept  rather  dry.  If  the  cuttings  are  soft,  through  the 
plants  being  in  a  close  atmosphere,  they  are  almost  certain  to  suffer  from 
damp.  Harden  the  plants  by  placing  them  in  a  cool  airy  structure  for 
a  fortnight ;  this  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  every  cutting  will 
strike  freely.  Pelargoniums,  from  which  these  cuttings  are  taken,  may 
be  pruned  back  closely,  and  then  placed  in  a  temperature  of  55°  until 
they  start  into  growth.  Keep  them  dry  at  their  roots,  and  syringe 
them  twice  daily.  Autumn  rooted  plants  that  were  placed  into  5-inch 


pots  a  month  ago  will  be  growing  freely  anl  showing  a  flower  truss. 
Keep  these  in  a  temperature  of  53°  close  to  the  glass,  and  admit  air 
during  mild  weather.  Keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  dry,  and  water 
carefully.  Too  much  water  at  their  roots  will  encourage  a  soft  growth, 
and  the  flowers  will  in  consequence  fail  to  come  forward.  Place  other 
young  plants  into  5-inch  pots  in  the  compost  advised  for  show  and  fancy 
varieties. 

Ivy-leaved  Varieties.— Large  plants  that  have  been  rested  thoroughly 
by  keeping  them  dry  and  cool  may  be  pruned  back  and  placed  in  the 
temperature  advised  for  cut-back  Zonals.  The  same  treatment  is  neces¬ 
sary  until  they  break  into  growth.  When  they  reach  this  stage  turn 
them  out,  partially  reduce  tlaeir  roots,  and  repot  them  in  the  same  size 
pots.  The  compost  advised  for  French  varieties  will  suit  these  well. 
Plants  that  have  been  kept  slowly  moving  through  the  winter  will  soon 
commence  growing,  and  flower  if  they  can  have  a  temperature  of  50°. 
If  these  are  in  moderately  small  pots  a  shift  into  a  larger  size  may 
be  given,  but  if  they  are  already  in  large  pots  top-dress  with  rich 
material  or  sprinkle  artificial  manure  on  the  surface.  Young  plants  in. 
60-size  pots  may  be  placed  into  5-inch  and  supplied  with  an  upright- 
stake.  These  may  be  placed  in  the  same  temperature  or  kept  cool 
according  to  requirements. 

Petunias. — Young  Petunias  that  have  been  wintered  in  60°  may  now 
be  placed  into  5-inch  pots.  Arrange  part  of  the  stock  in  a  temperature- 
of  50°  to  55°  close  to  the  glass  ;  the  remaining  portion  may  be  kept  cooler 
and  the  shoots  again  pinched  after  they  are  established  in  the  new  soil. 
The  tops  of  the  shoots  when  ready  may  be  inserted  for  succession.  A 
little  seed  of  a  good  strain  may  now  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  a  pot  or 
pan  of  fine  soil.  Do  not  cover  the  seed,  water  gently  after  sowing,  and 
cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of  glass  until  the  seed  germinates,  which  it 
will  do  freely  if  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60°. 

Lapagerias. — Where  these  are  confined  at  their  roots  in  narrow 
borders  top-dress  with  rich  material.  The  regulation  of  their  shoots 
should  be  completed  without  delay.  Where  these  plants  are  grown  in 
greenhouses  and  other  structures  with  a  temperature  about  45°,  and  the 
house  kept  close  during  the  early  spring  months  to  encourage  Azaleas- 
and  other  plants,  signs  of  growth  will  be  already  visible.  Thrips  are  the- 
greatest  enemy  this  p'ant  has  to  contend  against  in  such  structures. 
Examine  the  foliage  carefully,  and  if  any  trace  of  this  insect  is  visible 
fumigate  the  house  with  tobacco,  or  syringe  thoroughly  with  much- 
diluted  tobacco  juice. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS. 

A  few  days.ago  “  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  ”  forwarded  to  me- 
one  of  his  glass  sections  and  a  photograph  of  his  new  rnodet 
shipping  crate.  They  are  exceedingly  pretty,  and  we  have  no¬ 
doubt  that  if  the  sections  can  be  supplied  to  the  bee-keepers  at  a> 
moderate  price  they  will  be  largely  used  in  districts  where  there  is 
a  class  of  buyers  who  like  not  only  the  best  quality  of  honey,  but 
attractive  packages,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  an  enhanced  price  to- 
satisfy  their  desire.  These  glass  sections  will  not,  I  think,  take  the 
place  of  the  wooden  ones.  The  glass  sections,  it  appears  to  me,, 
will  be  a  specialty  produced  for  the  delectation  of  the  few,  while- 
the  ordinary  wood  sections  will  be  produced  for  those  people  who,, 
as  long  as  they  get  the  best  quality  of  honey  in  a  clean  package,  are 
content.  The  season  continues  to  be  very  mild,  and  frost  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence.  Bees  are,  however,  keeping  fairly  quiet,, 
and  no  anxiety  need  be  entertained  on  their  account  if  the  coverings- 
are  impervious  to  wet  and  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  food.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  have  our  stocks  ready  to  work  in  supers  by  the- 
beginning  of  May  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  advantage  of 
the  early  honey  flow,  and  unless  we  are  again  disappointed  in  tbe- 
weather  a  good  harvest  may  then  be  expected. 

The  good  year,  1887,  gave  a  large  impetus  to  the  industry,  and- 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  and  the  spring  of  1888  many  people- 
entirely  new  to  the  work  commenced  keeping  bees.  They  had  seen 
the  large  harvest  of  honey  taken  by  their  friends  in  1887,  and  ex¬ 
pected,  no  doubt,  that  bee-keeping  was  a  modern  El  Dorado. 
They  find  that  there  are  fat  years  and  lean  years ;  times 
of  depression  and  prosperity.  They  find  that,  though  it  is 
not  difficult  to  let  a  stock  of  bees  keep  itself,  thus  carrying 
out  a  policy  of  “  masterly  inactivity  ”  on  the  part  of  the  bee¬ 
keeper,  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  compel  a  stock  to  give- 
the  largest  possible  return  in  honey  for  the  least  possible  out- 
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lay.  Is  it  at  all  likely  that  the  management  of  an  apiary  should  be 
so  simple  and  easy  as  to  require  no  experience  ?  Let  me  assure 
the  desponding  bee-keeper  that  he  may  expect  good  years  as  well  as 
load  years,  but  that  it  will  only  be  by  dint  of  trouble  and  care  that 
he  will  in  any  given  period  be  able  to  show  a  profit  on  his  outla  y 
Whether  this  profit  is  large  or  small  will  depend  to  a  very  great  ex- 
dent  on  the  man — not  on  the  bees — not  on  the  weather.  A  bee¬ 
keeper  must  notice  the  seasons,  the  shrubs,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 
and  other  sources  of  honey  must  be  known  to  him,  and  the  periods 
when  they  may  be  expected  to  yield  honey  to  the  bees,  and  upon 
this  knowledge  will  depend  the  system  of  management  in  the 
apiary.  If  the  honey  flow  is  in  July  it  is  not  particularly  profit¬ 
able  to  have  bees  ready  for  supering  at  the  end  of  April  unless 
swarms  are  desired,  yet  how  many  times  do  we  find  an  apiary 
managed  without  the  slightest  heed  being  paid  to  the  period  of  the 
honey  flow. 

Bee-keeping  is  a  science.  Those  who  desire  to  be  successful 
bee-keepers  must  study  the  first  principles,  and  then  on  that  know¬ 
ledge  may  be  engrafted,  month  by  month,  the  further  knowledge 
gained  by  experience.  The  bee-keeper  cannot  employ  his  leisure 
time  better  than  in  getting  up  the  principles  of  bee-keeping.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  a  practical  man  to  know  the  exact  anatomical 
•construction  of  a  bee,  but  if  he  has  the  knowledge  he  will  be  at  any 
rate  none  the  worse  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  bee-keeper  to  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  given  in  any 
elementary  treatise  on  theiartof  bee-keeping.  To  commence  bee¬ 
keeping  without  this  elementary  knowledge  is  like  a  man  building 
a  house  without  lajdng  the  foundations,  and  consequently  finding 
-the  whole  structure  in  a  state  of  collapse  just  at  the  time  when  it 
•was  most  necessary  for  it  to  stand.  The  theory  of  bee-keeping 
can  be  gained  from  books  ;  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  learnt 
from  experience.  Theory  is  the  foundation  of  experience  ;  expe¬ 
rience  is  the  child  of  thought,  and  thought  is  the  child  of  elemen¬ 
tary  knowledge  or  theory.  If  during  the  next  month  every  bee¬ 
keeper,  who  has  not  already  done  so,  will  carefully  peruse  some 
-work  on  bees  he  will  find  that  he  has  gained  very  considerably,  and 
will  be  able  in  many  instances  to  reason  his  way  out  of  a  difficulty 
-which  has  before  defied  all  his  attempts  to  clear  it  up.  On  the 
ether  hand  we  must  not  be  thought  to  be  impressed  with  a  too 
great  sense  of  the  importance  of  a  theoretical  knowledge.  The 
theoretical  knowledge  we  advocate  is  not  to  take  the  place  of 
practical  knowledge,  but  is  simply  auxiliary  to  experience  and  waits 
’upon  experience.  We  hope  that  no  bee-keeper  will  be  led  to 
despond  because  he  has  been  unfortunate  in  his  first  season 
^Enthusiasm  in  its  ordinary  meaning  is  generally  short-lived,  but 
ts  place  is  often  taken  by  a  quiet  determination  to  succed. — Felix 


WASPS  AND  BEES. 

So  early  as  the  17th  January  I  observed  several  wasps  which,  owing 
t;o  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  had  left  their  hybernating  quarters  and 
•ventured  abroad.  I  read  somewhere  in  the  autumn  that  wasps  were 
likely  to  be  scarce  in  the  coming  summer  of  1889.  I  am  in  the  belief 
that  the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  The  summer  of  1888  was,  indeed, 
unfavourable  for  both  them  and  bees,  but  a  week’s  fine  weather  in 
August  and  the  most  of  September  enabled  the  former  to  increase 
-wonderfully.  Whether  insects  have  any  knowledge  of  the  coming 
weather  or  not  I  dare  not  say,  but  certainly  they  often  act  as  if  they 
ihad,  and  the  wasps  last  autumn  did  not  seek  for  sheltered  places  to 
by  been  ate,  as  many  of  them  are  found  clinging  to  boards,  fewer  being 
found  in  piles  of  wood  than  usual — their  favourite  resort.  And  if  those 
who  find  wasps  troublesome  would  pile  up  a  few  heaps  of  slabs  near 
plantations  they  would  soon  reduce  their  numbers.  From  now  onwards 
queen  wasps  can  be  taken  in  the  usual  way  workers  are  in  summer,  by 
.employing  bottles  of  milk  or  beer. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

B.  R.  Davis,  Hendford  Hill,  Yeovil,  Somerset. — List  of  Begonias. 

W.  B.  Hart  land,  24,  Patrick  Street,  Cork. — Year  Book  of  Seeds 
for  1SS9. 

J.  W.  Mackey,  23.  Upper  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.— Seed  Catalogue 
and  Amateurs'  Guide,  1889. 


Vilmorin-Andrieux  &  Cie.,  Quai  de  la  Megisserie,  Paris. — General 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Spring,  1889. 

E.  H.  Ivrelage  &  Son,  Haarlem,  Holland. —  Catalogue  of  Bulbs  and 
Tuberous  Plants. 

Ant.  Roozen  &  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. —  Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs. 

Munro  &  Ferguson,  Edinburgh. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream-on-Tweed. — List  of  Garden  Seeds. 


%•  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Tile  Myrobalan  or  Cherry  Plum  for  Hedges  (J I.  J.  Cl). — This 
Plum  grows  quickly  and  makes  a  fairly  good  fence  when  kept  in  order, 
but  not  so  close  and  firm  as  a  hedge  of  Thom.  The  fruit  is  neither 
injurious  to  anima's  nor  poultry.  The  present  is  a  very  good  time 
for  planting. 

Advice  on  Gardenia?  (V.  Y.  Z.). — We  answer  your  letter  in  a 
preliminary  way.  You  should  have  sent  your  name  and  address — not 
for  publication,  but  in  confidence — and  it  is  necessary  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  you  have  in  mind,  and  on  which  you 
desire  information.  If  you  will  state  your  wants  with  greater  precision 
your  letter  shall  have  our  best  consideration  ;  the  one  before  us  is  too 
vague  to  be  answered  satisfactorily. 

Watering-  Crotons  and  Adlantum  farleyense  in  Winter 

(.4.  A.). — Crotons  being  at  rest  do  not  require  so  much  water  during 
winter  as  when  growing  ;  indeed,  they  should  only  have  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  foliage  in  good  condition.  The  fronds  becoming  brown  is 
probably  due  to  the  atmosphere  being  too  cold  and  moist,  particularly 
at  night.  The  temperature  ought  to  be  kept  at  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and 
10°  to  15°  warmer  by  day  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and  about  5°  less 
when  the  weather  is  cold  or  dull.  The  treatment  given  to  Adiantum 
farleyense  is  the  correct  one,  only  the  dryness  may  be  overdone,  and 
prolonged  until  late,  the  temperature  and  moisture  not  being  accorded 
sufficiently  early.  Start  the  plants  earlier. 

Certificating  Cinerarias  QT.  C). — The  following  regulation  with 

regard  to  the  Floral  Committee,  which  appears  in  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  schedule  for  the  present  year,  has  reference  to  your 
case  : — -l  The  Committees  will  recommend  awards  to  be  made  to  very 
superior  seedlings  or  novelties,  or  to  recently  introduced,  re-introduced, 
or  very  rare  objects,  or  to  highly  decorative  plants,  according  to  their 
merits.  In  the  case  of  plants  commonly  grown  from  seed  every  year, 
the  award  wi  1  be  made  to  the  1  strain  ’  and  not  to  individual  plants. 
‘Cultural  Commendation’  will  be  given  for  objects  evincing  highly 
meritorious  cultivation.”  If  you  have  more  than  one  plant  you  might 
send  them,  as  the  number  to  be  shown  is  not  stipulated. 

Potatoes  Decaying  QT.  M.). — The  Potatoes  were  no  doubt 
attacked  by  the  disease  before  they  were  stored,  which,  however,  might 
not  be  active,  as  they  were  placed  in  a  shed  and  so  kept  dry  ;  but  when 
pitted  heat  and  moisture  would  be  evolved,  which  the  stubble  used  for 
covering  would  accelerate,  so  that  the  disease  would  run  its  course 
rapidly.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  had  they  not  been  pitted  the  disease 
would  have  destroyed  the  tubers,  though  being  drier  it  might  not  have 
advanced  so  rapidly,  a  much  less  loss  would  have  been  experienced. 
Undoubtedly  the  tubers  were  more  or  less  affected  by  the  disease  when 
pitted,  the  dirt  being  against  detection,  and  the  stubble  covering 
would  let  the  wet  in  or  not  throw  it  off  so  well  as  straw,  so  that  the 
disease,  latent  whilst  the  Potatoes  were  in  the  shed,  and  dry,  would  be 
rendered  active. 

Daffodils  Palling  (U.  Z.). — Various  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  collapse  of  the  flower  buds  of  these  plants.  In  some 
cases  it  is  due  to  defective  root  activity.  We  have  seen  large 
numbers  of  the  Double  White  fail  from  this  cause.  On  examining  the 
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tulbs  we  found  there  were  few  roots  in  comparison  with  those  plants 
that  expanded  their  flowers.  The  roots  in  the  case  mentioned  had  been 
devoured  by  the  bulb  mite.  Drought  is  another  and  certain  cause  of 
failure.  In  some  cases  the  evil  is  due  to  lifting  the  bulbs  before  they 
have  matured  their  growth.  We  believe  a  severe  check  either  before 
the  bulbs  have  completed  their  growth  or  during  the  season  of  growth 
the  following  spring  will  bring  about  the  evil  in  question.  Tulips  are 
naturally  subject  to  aphides,  but  the  insects  were  in  your  house  pre¬ 
viously  ready  to  attack  the  growths  of  the  plants.  In  addition  to 
fumigating  you  could  dip  the  foliage  in  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco 
water,  or  dust  with  tobacco  powder,  syringing  afterwards. 

Growing  Asters  In  Pots  ( 0 .  JR.  $). — Sow  the  seed  during  March 
or  early  April  (as  you  require  the  plants  to  bloom  early  or  late)  in  pans, 
lacing  in  gentle  heat  as  that  of  a  hotbed.  When  the  plants  appear 
eep  them  near  the  glass,  and  well  ventilated  to  prevent  drawing.  Pot 
them  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  returning  to  the  hotbed,  and  keeping  rather 
close  and  shaded  until  established.  After  this  admit  air  freely,  the 
main  points  being  to  keep  them  slowly  growing,  and  not  allowing  them 
to  become  potbound  before  shifting  into  larger  pots.  If  sown  in  March 
the  plants  will  be  strong  and  well  hardened  off  by  the  beginning  of 
May.  An  8-inch  pot  will  meet  the  requirements  of  single  plants,  a 
9-inch  trebles,  and  a  10-inch  or  11-inch  will  answer  for  five  plants. 
The  soil  may  be  composed  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  and  a  third  of 
thoroughly  decayed  manure  or  leaf  soil.  The  plants  should  be  potted 
rather  firmly  in  well-drained  pots,  and  have  a  light  and  open  situation 
if  continued  under  glass,  which  we  do  not  advise,  but  would  assign 
them  a  sheltered  position  outdoors  under  ashes.  After  the  plants  fill 
the  pots  with  roots  water  them  with  weak  liquid  manure.  If  sown 
during  early  April  the  p'ants  will  require  their  largest  pots  by  the  close 
of  May  or  early  in  June. 

Pelargoniums  Failing — Abutilons  Dropping  their  Flowers 
— Conservatory  Pipes  (W.  R.  O.). — Your  “Geraniums”  (Zonal 
Pelargoniums  we  presume)  were  severely  checked,  but  in  what  -way  we 
cannot  tell.  You  have  not  stated  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  From  what  you  say  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  check  arose  through  removing  the  plants  from  one  house  to 
another  different  in  character.  If  they  had  been  standing  on  a  moisture¬ 
holding  base  their  removal  to  an  open  latticework  stage  would  be 
sufficient  to  cause  the  evil  of  which  you  complain.  If  the  conservatory 
had  been  recently  painted  that  might  cause  the  flowers  and  foliage  to 
fail.  It  is  just  possible  they  were  starved,  or  the  roots  may  have  been 
much  too  dry  at  the  base  of  the  pots  while  the  surface  of  the  soil 
appeared  moist.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  the  grower  of  plants  on  open 
latticework  stages  over  hot-water  pipes  has  to  contend  against.  Plants 
also  suffer  through  being  too  far  from  the  glass  and  a  deficiency  of 
light.  If  by  “plate  g  ass”  you  mean  rough  or  ribbed  glass,  over  which 
artificial  shading  is  dispensed  with  in  summer,  it  is  not  suitable  for  the 
flowering  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  plants  in  winter,  the  shade  being 
too  great.  To  grow  these  Pelargoniums  well  under  glass  during  the 
summer  they  need  full  exposure  to  light  and  abundance  of  air,  as 
well  as  liberal  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  and  for  flowering 
in  winter  they  cannot  possibly  have  too  much  light,  with  a  temperature 
of  50°  or  thereabouts.  Assuming  the  border  is  properly  drained,  the 
most  probable  cause  of  your  Abutilons  dropping  their  flowers  is  a  too 
low  temperature  for  flowering  during  the  winter.  They  must  have  a 
minimum  temperature  of  55°  ;  but  if  the  glass  is  not  clear  that  will 
account  in  some  respects  for  the  flowers  falling,  though  the  main  cause 
is  the  temperature  being  too  low.  You  appear  to  ventilate  the  house  in  a 
very  injudicious  manner.  Leaving  the  ventilators  open  at  night  might 
with  great  advantage  he  dispensed  with,  and  through  the  winter 
months  air  should  only  be  admitted  during  the  day  when  the  weather  is 
mild  and  genial.  The  most  economical  plan  now  that  your  pipes  are 
fixed  is  to  cover  the  latticework  stage  with  zinc,  and  then  place  on  it  a 
layer  of  gravel  or  other  moisture-holding  material  that  would  not  be 
objectionable  in  appearance.  It  can  be  kept  in  position  by  neat  side 
strips  of  wood  an  inch  or  two  deep.  This  would  prevent  steam  rising  to 
the  plants  when  watering,  and  provide  at  the  same  time  a  base  that 
would  prevent  their  dying  so  rapidly  at  their  roots  both  during  the 
winter  and  summer.  If  the  pipes  are  sufficient  to  heat  the  house  where 
they  are  we  should  not  remove  them;  if  they  are  not  sufficient  for 
maintaining  a  temperature  of  45°  at  night  in  severe  weather  without 
keeping  the  water  boiling  for  having  them  very  hot,  we  should  add 
others  as  you  propose.  Unduly  limiting  piping  in  glass  structures  con¬ 
siderably  increases  the  expenditure  in  fuel. 

Newtown  Pippin  (Z.  M.~). — The  following  description  and  par¬ 
ticulars  from  the  “Fruit  Manual”  will  furnish  the  information  you 
require: — “Fruit,  medium  sized;  roundish,  broadest  at  the  base,  with 
broad  obscure  ribs  extending  to  the  apex,  which  give  it  an  irregularity 
in  its  outline.  Skin,  at  first  dull  green,  but  changing  as  it  ripens  to  a 
fine  olive  green  or  greenish  yellow,  with  a  reddish  brown  tinge  next  the 
sun,  and  dotted  all  over  with  small  grey  russety  dots.  Eye,  small  and 
closed,  set  in  a  small  and  rather  shallow  basin.  Stamens,  median  ; 
tube,  conical.  Stalk,  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  inserted  all  its 
length  in  a  deep  round  cavity  lined  with  delicate  russet,  which  extends 
over  a  portion  of  the  base.  Flesh,  yellowish  white  tinged  with  green, 
firm,  crisp,  very  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  highly  aromatic  flavour.  Cells, 
obovate  ;  axile.  A  dessert  Apple,  which,  when  in  perfection,  is  not  to 
be  surpassed.  It  is  in  use  from  December  to  April.  This  description 
being  taken  from  an  imported  specimen,  it  must  not  be  expected  that 


fruit  grown  in  this  country  will  obtain  the  same  perfection  ;  for,  like 
most  of  the  best  American  Apples,  it  does  not  succeed  in  this  climate. 
Even  with  the  protection  of  a  wall,  and  in  the  most  favourable  situa¬ 
tion,  it  does  not  possess  that  peculiarly  rich  aroma  which  characterises 
the  imported  fruit,  The  tree  is  a  slender  and  slow  grower,  and  is- 
always  distinguished,  even  in  its  young  state,  by  the  roughness  of  its 
bark.  It  prefers  a  strong,  rich,  and  genial  soil,  and,  according  to  Coxe, 
does  not  arrive  at  maturity  till  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old.-  This  is 
an  old  American  Apple.  It  originated  at  Newtown,  on  Long  Island,. 
U.S.,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  I  find  it  was  cultivated  in  the  Brompton  Park  Nursery  so 
early  as  1768,  under  the  name  of  ‘Newtown  Pippin  from  New  York.’’ 
Forsyth  remarks  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  originally  from  Devonshire, 
but  if  it  were  so  there  would  still  have  been  some  trace  of  it  left  in  the 
county.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  New  York  and  all  the  middle 
States,  and  particularly  on  the  Hudson,  where  the  finest  American 
orchards  are.  There  are  immense  quantities  produced,  which  are 
packed  in  barrels  and  exported  to  Britain  and  other  parts.  The 
month  of  January  is  generally  the  season  they  arrive  in  this  country, 
and  then  they  are  the  most  attractive  of  all  dessert  Apples  in  Coventr 
Garden  Market,  the  name  serving  in  many  instances  as  a  decoy  for 
the  sale  of  many  other  and  inferior  varieties.  The  Alfriston,  in  many 
collections,  is  erroneously  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Newtown 
Pippin.” 

Names  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  be  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
be  preserved.  (./.  E.  id). — Martin  Sire,  a  delicious  Pear  when  stewed. 
It  is  now  very  rare. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(A.  TF). — We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists’  flowers  ; 
they  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  comparison  in  large  trade 
or  private  collections.  (.4.  (?.).  —  Acacia  Farnesiana.  ( Combs' ). — 
1,  Ficus  elastica  ;  2,  Sparmannia  africana.  The  other  fragments  are 
insufficient. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — February  6th. 

No  alteration.  Trade  very  quiet.  Supply  of  Grapes  lighter. 


FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

& 

Apples,  4  sieve..  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Lemons,  case . 

10 

Oto  15 

o 

„  Nova  Sootia  and 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

5 

0 

9 

0 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oherr  e8,  J  sieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

i 

0 

2 

6 

Cobs,  100  lbs . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  4-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

» 

Crapes,  per  lb .  M 

0 

9 

8 

0 

St.  Michael  Fine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ••  . . 

s 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

9 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0 

6 

1 

9 

Beans,  Kidney ,  per  lb.  .. 

0  10 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes, per  owt... 

0 

0 

0 

,9 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ouions,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  \  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

9 

Carrots,  bunch  ••  •• 

U 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

9 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

9 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  .. 

l 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

9corzonero,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

0 

O 

Cucumbers',  each  ..  .. 

0 

S 

0 

4 

Shallots,  per  ft>  ••  •• 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Heros,  bunch  . .  .. 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

8 

1 

9 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ••  •• 

0 

4 

0 

9 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

8. 

d. 

0 

d. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  bunches  .. 

8 

0  to  6 

0 

Li'yof  theV alley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  1 

9 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

S 

0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  12  hunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Mignonette.  12  bunches 

3 

0 

4 

9 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

NarcUBUS  (Paper  White), 

Camellias,  12  blooms  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

3 

0 

,,  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Christmas  Rose  ..  .. 

9 

6 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

9 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl.. . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

9 

0 

15 

9 

„  12  bchg. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms 

4 

0 

6 

9 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

1 

0 

s 

9 

Daffodils  (single)  12  blooms  0 

9 

1 

6 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

6 

0 

9 

9 

„  (conele),12Lljoms  0 

8 

1 

0 

,,  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

8 

9 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

ft 

0 

8 

0 

,,  Tea.  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

8 

9 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

9 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

8 

0 

spraj a  . 

1 

0 

1 

8 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

9 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

7 

0 

per  bunch 

8 

8 

S 

O 

Liiinm  longiflorum,  12 

,.  Dark  (French)  bch. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

blooms  . . . 

4 

0 

e 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

• 

0 
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PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  .. 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

Oto  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

0 

Arbor  vltaefgoldon'i  dozen  13 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  pints,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

Azalea,  per  dc  Z9n  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

8 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dc  zen  . . 

6 

0 

0 

9 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  dcz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valiev, 

Cyclamen. ,  dezen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

doz.  pot?  . 

12 

0 

38 

0 

Draeienaterminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dtzen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracerre  viridis,  doz.  .. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Erica  liyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

2 

6 

21 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

,,  various,  doz . 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

SolanuDQS.  doz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  po* s  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

SPRING  CORN. 


Again  has  the  time  come  round  for  sowing  spring  corn,  and  we 
may  usefully  call  attention  to  one  or  two  important  matters  in 
connection  with  this  work.  True  it  is  that  the  plans  of  a  good 
farmer  are  arranged  for  the  year  at  Michaelmas,  but  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  reconsider  any  doubtful  point  in  them,  and  if  necessary 
to  apply  a  remedy.  - 

Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  is  Barley  sowing, 
and  every  farmer  would  do  well  to  inquire  if  the  land  he  intends 
for  Barley  this  year  is  really  suitable  for  that  crop.  There  has 
been  far  too  much  of  line  and  rule  work  in  farm  cropping,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  a  farm  is  kept  strictly  under  a 
four  course  shift,  Barley  is  frequently  sown  in  soil  quite  unsuit¬ 
able  for  it.  In  certain  seasons  good  Barley  may  be  grown  upon 
heavy  clay  land,  but  the  risk  of  failure  i3  so  great  that  the  venture 
Is  undoubtedly  a  rash  one.  Barley  to  be  grown  in  perfection 
requires  an  open  porous  soil,  well  drained,  and  with  the  surface 
tolerably  light  and  quite  clean.  What  is  known  to  farmers  as  good 
mixed  soil  is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  our  purpose,  and  it  will 
be  found  to  yield  good  samples  in  most  seasons.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  this  crop  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
more  or  less  in  all  soil.  Take  for  example  last  season.  Nothing 
could  be  more  promising  than  the  appearance  of  the  Barley  crop  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  but  unfortunately  as  the  corn  ripened 
the  weather  became  broken,  high  wind  with  heavy  rain  beat  down 
the  corn  and  discoloured  the  grain  so  much  that  a  really  clean 
sample  now  commands  an  exceptionally  high  price,  while  dis¬ 
coloured  samples  have  often  to  be  disposed  of  at  ruinously  low 
rates.  It  is  precisely  this  adverse  influence  of  weather  that  imparts 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  to  the  culture  of  a  crop  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  fairly  profitable. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  land  should  not  be  highly  manured 
for  Barley  ;  but  this  must  not  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  all  soil,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Barley  on  light  land  does  require  manure  to 
enable  the  plant  to  withstand  any  trying  alternations  of  weather, 
and  to  insure  full  bold  grain.  On  stronger  land  manure  is  generally 
applied  for  a  previous  crop,  and  if  this  is  well  done  the  Barley  crop 
is  generally  a  good  one,  while  the  growth  is  not  so  rampant  as  to 
be  easily  beaten  down.  For  all  soil  at  all  of  a  light  nature  we  drill 
chemical  manure  with  the  Barley  if  sheep-folding  beforehand 
cannot  be  managed,  that  being  the  most  economical  and  thorough 
way  of  enriching  the  soil.  We  plough  as  early  as  possible,  and  care 
nothing  about  a  fresh  or  a  stale  furrow  so  that  we  can  get  a  fine 
tilth  for  the  seed  bed. 

The  seed  should  be  of  the  very  best,  well  screened,  and  with  no 
tail  corn  in  it.  We  have  reason  to  give  preference  to  pure  Chevalier 
Barley,  yet  we  are  free  to  admit  the  excellence  of  both  Golden 
Grain  and  Golden  Melon  Barley,  and  Beardless  Barley  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  invaluable  for  the  heaviest  land,  in  which  we  dare  sow  Barley. 
About  10  pecks  of  seed  per  acre  are  sufficient— some  farmers  sowing 


a  little  less,  some  a  little  more  ;  but  we  would  lay  far  more  stress 
upon  having  pure,  choice,  clean  seed,  than  upon  any  quibble  as  to 
quantity.  It  may  be  as  well  to  add  that  8  necks  of  really  first-class 
seed  are  all  that  many  of  our  best  farmers  use. 

Oats  are  imported  and  placed  on  markets  at  such  low  rates  now 
that  home-grown  Oats  are  not  very  plentiful.  Yet,  under  high 
culture,  the  crop  is  not  unprofitable,  for  we  can  have  from  eighty 
to  a  hundred  bushels  of  full  heavy  corn  per  acre,  which  invariably 
commands  a  much  higher  price  than  the  ordinary  light  imported 
Oats.  The  straw,  too,  is  even  more  valuable  for  feeding  purposes 
than  Barley  straw.  We  always  sow  Oats  on  rich  land,  and  many 
an  headland  and  odl  corner  is  turned  to  account  for  this  crop, 
which  may  be  sown  as  early  and  later  than  any  other  spring  corn, 
three  to  four  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  being  used.  Black  Tartarian 
or  White  Canadian  are  both  excellent  sorts.  Land  freshly  broken 
up  is  generally  sown  with  Oats.  We  often  take  a  crop  from  land 
which  has  been  down  some  time  under  Sainfoin,  and  if  sheep  have 
been  folded  upon  the  layer  previously,  a  full  crop  generally  follows. 
Where  ewes  and  lambs  are  kept  late  in  spring  upon  Rye,  when  a 
crop  of  Rye  is  not  required  for  seed  it  may  be  ploughed  and  sown 
at  once  with  Oats. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Peas  and  spring  Beans  should  now  be  sown  as  the  surface  becomes 
dry  enough  for  the  work.  Last  season  the  growth  of  both  these  crops 
was  so  rampant  late  in  the  autumn  that  it  was  only  by  care  and  skilful 
management  they  could  be  saved  ;  but  the  abundant  crop  has  been  very 
useful,  and  a  larger  area  is  likely  to  be  devoted  to  them  this  year.  One 
of  our  bailiffs,  much  given  to  follow  a  regular  rotation  or  shift  in 
cropping,  has  two  fields  on  the  farm  under  his  care  which  should  come  in 
this  year  for  Oats  and  Peas.  He  wished  to  sow  the  Oats  on  the  richest 
field  of  the  two,  but  vve  had  to  insist  upon  the  Peas  being  sown  there, 
as  the  Oats  would  be  much  more  likely  to  answer  upon  the  poorer  land, 
enriched  sufficiently  by  the  judicious  application  of  manure.  No  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  sowing  spring  corn,  for  should  the 
weather  become  very  unsettled  it  may  be  several  weeks  before  the  soil 
is  again  dry  enough  for  sowing.  Talavera  Wheat  and  Barley  should  also 
be  sown,  and  an  early  sowing  of  spring  Tares  forms  an  admirable 
succession  to  winter  Tares.  About  2  bushels  an  acre  of  Tares  is  sufficient 
now,  both  seed  germination  and  growth  being  more  brisk  than  in  autumn. 
Much  Wheat  was  sown  hastily  last  autumn,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being 
left  in  a  very  rough  state,  and  a  roller  or  presser  should  be  passed  over 
it  now  as  soon  as  possible.  Rooks  have  been  very  troublesome  upon 
late-sown  fields  of  AVheat  and  Winter  Beans,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
for  it  but  to  keep  boys  constantly  out  upon  the  land. 

The  lambing  season  opens  in  most  favourable  weather,  with  such  an 
abundant  supply  of  grass  and  roots  that  but  little  dry  food  is  required. 
Every  precaution  has  been  taken  against  cold  weather,  of  which  we  may 
yet  have  enough  to  do  harm.  The  ewes  have  some  chaff,  a  moderate 
quantity  of  Mangolds,  and  a  few  crushed  Oats.  Very  little  corn  is 
required  this  season  in  comparison  to  last  year,  when  the  weather  was 
so  severe,  and  snow  covered  the  pastures. 

Of  pigs  “  porkers  ”  and  “  jointers  ”  are  being  cleared  out  of  the 
yards  now,  aud  the  muck  is  thrown  up  into  heaps  in  readiness  for  carting 
on  to  the  land  for  root  crops.  We  have  a  considerable  number  of  younger 
pigs,  which  are  kept  in  sties  and  warm  lodges  while  there  is  risk  of  cold 
weather. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8-  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

a 

1889. 

January  and 
February. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32® 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

0  • 

o-d 

52  a 

So 

°. 

§82 

H 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

BUD. 

On 

grass 

Sunday . 27 

Monday .  28 

Tuesday  ....  29 
Wednesday..  So 
Thursday .. ..  31 

Friday  .  1 

Saturday  ....  2 

Inches. 
30.025 
30.491 
29.955 
29  989 
29.950 
29.810 
29.719 

deg. 

34.4 

41.9 

45.7 
.'8.8 
45  2 

51.7 
37  J. 

deg. 
32  8 
41.2 

43.1 
36.8 
41.4 
5'.4 

34.1 

N.E. 

8.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

deg. 

39.3 

S7.8 

39.1 
39.0 

39.3 

41.3 

42.2 

deg. 

42.2 
499 

48.4 

47.2 

53.1 

56.1 

43.5 

deg. 
32  6 

33.4 
419 

32.5 

38.5 
45.7 

85.5 

deg. 

58.9 

64.1 

49  7 

52.1 

64  9 
61.3 

78.2 

deg. 
25.0 
24  6 
37.6 

26.3 
339 

44.3 
30.0 

In. 

0.020 

0.112 

0.061 

0.‘  28 
0.015 
0.*rJ7 

342)77 

42  1 

40.4  | 

39.7 

48.6 

37.2 

61.3 

31.7 

0.308 

REMARKS. 

27th.— Brilliant  morning:,  fine  but  hazy  i  fr.ernoon  and  evening:. 

28ih.— Dull  early;  fine  clay  with  a  good  deal  of  tuushine,  but  a  few  spots  of  rain  at 
midday. 

29th.— Dull,  with  frequent  rain. 

3.  th.— Dull,  damp,  aud  rainy. 

Slat. — F me  morning,  with  some  sunshine ;  showers  in  afternoon. 

1st.— Mild  and  dull. 

2nd.— Almo  t  cloudless  morning,  frequently  clou  iy  in  afternoon,  rain  and  snow  in 
evening;  lightning  at  8.15  p.m. 

Warmer,  with  bright  sunshine  occasionally;  but  frequently  dull,  with  snow  at 
of  wtek. — G.  J.  SYMONS. 


February  14, 1889.  ] 
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fjlHERE  is  one  advantage  in  having  so  variable  a  climate  as  ours, 
JL  that  we  are  never  subject  to  a  monotonous  routine  in  our  garden 
•operations.  In  countries  where  the  changes  take  place  at  certain 
times,  and  an  unbroken  course  of  weather,  bad  or  good,  follows  for 
weeks,  the  routine  of  work  does  not  vary  from  year  to  year.  But 
with  us  it  is  very  different.  We  may  lay  down  certain  rules  for 
work,  we  may  say  that  on  such  a  day  certain  things  ought  to  be 
■done,  but  a  sudden  change  of  weather  comes  and  upsets  all  our 
■calculations.  And  this  is  not  one  of  the  lesser  causes  which  tend  to 
make  our  English  and  Scotch  gardeners  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
they  have  to  “  keep  their  eyes  open,”  to  have  their  resources  all 
ready  for  use,  and  when  the  fitting  time  arrives,  to  seize  it  ;  a 
•Relay  of  a  day  in  seed  sowing  or  bulb  planting  may  leave  the 
•gardener  “  stranded  ”  for  weeks,  while  his  more  active  wideawake 
neighbour  has  pushed  on  ahead.  I  see  the  same  continually  in 
farming  operations  around  me  ;  and  how  much  i3  often. lost  by 
that  want  of  vigilance  which  is  fatal  to  both  the  agriculturist 
and  the  gardener. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  remember  a  season  so  generally 
unfavourable  to  gardening  as  that  of  1888.  Sometimes  we  have 
seasons  which  are  bad  for  one  thing  or  another  in  our  gardens — 
.•a  year  when  vegetables  are  scarce  but  fruit  is  plentiful  ;  another 
when  fruit  is  a  blank  but  flowers  and  vegetables  flourish — but  the 
reason  of  1888  was  bad  all  round  ;  at  least  it  was  so  with  us  (and  we 
do  not  live  in  the  worst  favoured  part  of  England)  in  Kent.  And  yet, 
with  all  that  disappointment,  bitter  disappointment  awaited  us  at 
every  turn.  Never  did  I  know  such  a  wretched  year  for  Potatoes  ;  I 
have  not  tasted  a  good  one  yet,  and  I  hear  the  same  story  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  for,  go  where  I  will,  I  find  the  same 
■complaints.  Beginning  at  the  very  beginning,  Auriculas  were  full 
three  weeks  behind,  and  so  the  National  Show  held  at  the  Drill 
Hall  was  shorn  of  a  great  deal  of  its  attraction ;  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  anyone  who  had  a  satisfactory  bloom,  for  not  only  were 
they  late,  but  being  so  “  long  on  the  way  ”  they  were  inferior  in 
quality.  Spring  flowers  in  the  garden  were,  on  the  whole,  satis¬ 
factory  ;  those,  that  is,  which  had  remained  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter.  Thus,  for  example,  I  had  a  splendid  bloom  of  Chionodoxa 
Luciliae,  and  other  bulbs  did  fairly  well.  Not  so,  however,  Lilies, 
which  I  think  had  suffered,  many  of  them  at  least,  for  the  drought 
•of  the  previous  year  and  the  long  cold  weather  of  May  and  J une. 
Had  there  been  a  moist  spring  they  might  have  recovered  somewhat, 
but  the  long  dry  time  they  experienced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  hindered  their  recuperation.  It  was  very  observable  in  the 
•diminished  growth  of  some  of  the  commoner  kinds.  L.  testaceum 
■and  L.  davuricum  were  not  half  their  usual  height,  while  candidum 
was  very  poor,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  common  Orange  Lily  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  In  many  herbaceous  plants  there  was  the 
•same  want  of  vigour.  Delphiniums  did  not  attain  anything  like 
their  usual  height,  and  Inulas,  Aquilegias,  and  many  other  hardy 
plants  showed  the  same  want  of  vigour.  Of  Roses  enough  has 
already  been  said,  and  the  universal  condemnation  of  the  season 
showed  that  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  had  in  like  manner  suffered' 
It  was  remarkable,  however,  for  the  total  absence  of  aphides. 
There  were  grubs  in  abundance  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
but  nowhere  did  I  hear  of  green  fly.  These  insect  visitations  are 
more  and  more  puzzling,  and  why  they  should  have  been  absent  in 
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the  seison  of  1838  I  cannot  quite  understand  ;  but  there,  science 
i3  at  fault  about  these  matters. 

Again,  the  season  was  disastrous  for  Dahlias  ;  the  absence  of  sun¬ 
shine  prevented  the  proper  expansion  of  the  blooms,  and  want  of 
size  and  finish  was  the  universal  complaint,  while  the  cruel  frost  of 
October  3rd  not  only  prevented  all  hope  of  a  late  bloom,  but  turned 
them  and  the  single  varieties  quite  black.  Gladioli,  too,  were  not 
up  to  the  mai’k.  They  were  late  in  coming  into  flower,  and  their 
slow  progress  hindered  the  proper  development  of  the  flowers,  and 
many  of  them  never  flowered  at  all  ;  they  showed  the  spike,  but  it 
never  coloured.  There  were,  of  course,  those  varieties  which  are 
always  late,  and  we  shall  have  to  wait  and  see  what  effect  this 
will  have  on  them  next  season.  There  is  the  question  whether  these 
insufficiently  matured  corms,  for  such  I  should  think  they  must  be, 
will  produce  good  spikes  of  bloom.  That  same  frost  crippled  them, 
as  it  did  also  the  autumnal  blooming  of  Roses.  I  have  never  had 
so  few  Teas  as  this  past  season.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it 
was  different,  I  believe,  but  here  a  good  autumnal  Tea  was  a 
rara  avis,  and  annuals  were,  in  the  same  way,  indifferent.  It  was 
a  bad  season  for  Asters,  Salpiglossis,  and  many  other  half-hardy 
plants  which  delight  in  sunshine  ;  so  that,  taking  it  altogether, 
there  was  but  little  comparative  pleasure  in  the  flower  garden. 

Passing  from  flowers  to  fruit  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  story 
to  tell.  As  far  as  my  own  garden  was  concerned— and  we  are  not 
placed  in  the  most  unfavourable  situation — bush  fruits  were  with  us 
abundantly,  Currants  especially  so.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
a  morebountiful  crop  of  Red  Currants,  and  not  only  so,  but  they  were 
excellent  in  size  and  flavour.  Raspberries  and  Strawberries  both 
suffered  from  the  extreme  wet  of  July.  There  was  an  excellent 
crop  of  the  latter,  but  many  of  them  rotted  on  the  plants,  and  the 
others  were  to  a  great  extent  deficient  in  flavour.  King  of  the 
Earlies,  however,  well  established  its  character  and  is  deserving  of  its 
name,  while  Noble  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  gain.  What  curious  notched 
foliage  it  has.  I  believe  that  I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  Pears. 
I  have  but  few  large  trees  ;  but  of  these  I  had  a  good  crop,  perhaps 
not  quite  satisfactory  in  point  of  flavour.  My  chief  blemish 
was  Doyenne  du  Comice  on  the  wall,  from  which  I  have  always  had 
a  fair  crop,  but  this  year  fully  one-half  of  the  fruit  was  so  cracked 
and  disfigured  as  to  be  utterly  useless  ;  but  I  am  now  (Feb  8th) 
eating  excellently  flavoured  fruit  of  Josephine  de  Malines,  and  as 
I  began  with  Jargonelle  in  September  I  do  not  think  I  have  much 
to  complain  of.  As  to  Apples,  I  have  not  so  good  an  account  to 
give.  My  little  cordons  which  I  have  as  a  border  behaved  ad¬ 
mirably.  From  only  half  a  dozen  trees  I  had  more  than  a  bushel 
and  half  of  fine  large  fruit  ;  and  as  we  are  few  in  number,  and  they 
were  good  keeping  sorts,  we  are  still  using  them  ;  but  dessert 
Apples  were  just  the  opposite.  Even  Irish  Peach,  which  is  the 
king  of  early  Apples,  had  not  its  usual  colour  or  flavour,  while 
Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  neither  in  number,  size  or  flavour  was  satis¬ 
factory,  and  shrivelled  very  much  when  gathered,  although  the 
fruit  was  left  longer  than  usual  on  the  trees.  Braddick’s  Non¬ 
pareil,  which  generally  supplies  me  with  a  few  late  Apples,  and 
Lord  Burghley,  were  in  the  same  way  disappointing.  I  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  this  year,  and  was 
told  it  was  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  Wellington.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  it  is  not,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  culinary  Apple 
that  equals  that  fine  fruit.  Even  to  Melons  in  frames  the  season 
was  unfavourable,  the  absence  of  sun  depriving  them  of  flavour. 

In  turning  lastly  to  vegetables,  I  have  again  lo  report  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  greatest  failure  being  the  Potato  and  its  congener 
the  Tomato.  I  should  think  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  fus3 
about  “resting  spores,”  it  has  to  be  confessed  sorrowfully  that 
we  know  little  about  the  disease,  except  in  one  thing  that  it  is 
dependent  on  if  not  produced  by  excessive  moisture.  Nothing 
could  be  more  luxuriant  than  the  Potato  patches  in  July,  but  those 
who  knew  anything  about  it  foretold  disaster  after  that  wet  month, 
and  it  came  in  August — all  was  a  blackened  mass,  and  the  crop 
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when  dug  was  in  some  cases  nearly  all  gone,  while  the  quality  of 
those  which  were  left  was  very  inferior.  Nowhere  have  I  tasted  a 
good  Potato  this  season  ;  even  my  “  Lady  Paget  ”  proved  faith¬ 
less,  and  in  fact  I  have  not  for  a  long  time  had  a  boiled  Potato  at 
my  table,  as  we  have  been  obliged  to  dress  them  up  in  some  way  to 
disguise  their  nastiness.  Some  varieties  did  not  suffer  so  much  as 
others  with  me,  amongst  which  I  may  notice  Sutton’s  Abundance,  as 
having  hardly  an  unsound  tuber,  and  Reading  Russet  as  being  nearly 
as  free  from  disease.  Tomatoes  were  with  me  a  conspicuous 
failure — not  from  disease,  but  from  want  of  sun.  I  grow  mine  in 
a  pit,  but  I  had  hardly  any  well  ripened  from  it.  Last  season  we 
have  had  in  this  neighbourhood  a  good  deal  of  the  disease,  which 
seems  analagous  to  that  of  the  Potato,  and  in  many  cases  has  been 
most  disastrous.  Again  with  Peas,  except  in  the  earlier  sorts,  it 
was  a  most  disappointing  season  ;  the  want  of  flavour  was  very 
remarkable,  so  much  so  that  although  I  had  some  new  varieties  to 
try  I  refrain  from  saying  what  I  thought  of  them.  I  very  much 
fear,  as  I  have  already  said,  however,  that  we  are  sacrificing  flavour 
to  size.  I  cannot  see  the  use  of  having  Peas,  one  of  which  is 
almost  enough  for  a  mouthful,  and  as  mealy  as  a  Broad  Bean. 
Shall  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  old  varieties  (if  they  are  to  be  had) 
if  this  deterioration  in  quality  goes  on  ?  There  was  an  immense 
crop  of  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Runners,  but  the  late  productions 
of  the  latter  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  frost  of  October  3rd. 
Celery  and  Cabbages  of  all  sorts  seemed  to  thrive,  but  that  was 
about  all. 

I  have  thus  hastily  run  through  the  experiences  of  a  small 
garden  in  one  of  the  most  disappointing  years  I  can  recollect  in 
half  a  century  of  gardening.  There  is  one  encouragement  for  us 
— viz.,  that  rarely  do  we  have  two  such  seasons  consecutively,  and 
indeed  it  would  puzzle  us  perhaps  to  say  whether  we  like  less  for 
our  gardens — the  drought  of  1887,  or  the  cold  wet  of  1888.  For 
our  own  enjoyment,  we  hold  up  our  hands  for  the  dry  hot  summer, 
but  if  we  could  choose  I  daresay  we  should  also  say  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other. — D.,  Deal. 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

No.  1.  —  Why  I  Grow  Auriculas. 

I  am  often  asked  how  I  grow  my  Auriculas,  and  not  long  ago 
there  was  a  letter  in  your  columns  from  an  amateur  wishing  me  to 
give  some  instructions  on  the  cultivation  of  these  old  florists’ 
favourites.  Having  been  a  grower  of  Auriculas  for  eight  and 
twenty  years,  I  can  speak  of  them  from  experience,  and  I  will  try 
to  tell  the  young  grower  how  to  manage  his  plants  to  secure  success. 
That  my  method  of  growing  suits  the  plants  and  produces  fine 
blooms  is  well  known  to  the  numerous  visitors  who  have  seen  my 
collection  for  many  past  seasons. 

But  the  question,  “  Why  do  you  grow  Auriculas  ?  ”  is  not  so 
often  asked,  because  anyone  seeing  a  collection  of  four  or  five 
hundred  plants  in  bloom  at  one  time  has  a  sufficient  answer.  The 
casual  observer  goes  no  further  for  an  answer  than  the  beauty  of 
the  flower  ;  but  to  the  cultivator,  to  the  man  with  the  hobby,  the 
little  pets  give  a  more  comprehensive  answer,  involving  many 
tender  associations  in  connection  with  friendship,  favours  granted, 
difficulties  overcome,  and  it  may  be  sacrifices  made.  The  Auricula 
grower’s  experience  is  full  of  these.  Almost  every  plant  has  some 
incident  in  its  history  which  makes  it  more  valuable  to  its  possessor. 
There  are  plants  which  lead  the  thoughts  back  to  the  now  distant 
past,  and  recall  pleasant  interviews  and  exchanges  of  opinion  with 
fellow  enthusiasts.  My  first  possession  was  a  dozen  pots  given  me 
by  a  neighbour  leaving  the  locality,  and  which  contained  the  three 
varieties — Taylor’s  Ploughboy,  Howard’s  Lord  Nelson,  and  Sim’s 
Vulcan,  and  from  them  arose  my  love  for  Auriculas.  I  have  yet  on 
my  stage  the  lineal  descendants  of  these  three  varieties.  There  is 
also  Leigh’s  Colonel  Taylor,  which  I  got  many  years  ago  from  my 
respected  friend  the  late  Mr.  Meiklejohn  of  Raploch.  I  was  telling 
him  of  a  long  and  unsuccessful  hunt  after  this  prized  variety, 
which  I  had  been  unable  to  procure  for  love  or  money,  when,  in  the 
most  kind  and  generous  manner,  he  made  me  a  present  of  one  of 
the  two  plants  he  had.  I  valued  his  kindness  the  more  that  Colonel 
Taylor  was  at  that  time  very  scarce  and  very  dear.  There,  again, 
is  a  sturdy  plant  which  I  prize,  because  I  rooted  it  when,  a  very 
tiny  eye,  it  was  broken  off  its  parent  stem,  and  there  is  another 
which  I  succeeded  in  bringing  back  almost  from  the  gates  of  death 


to  healthy  life.  One  cannot  help  being  interested  in  those  plants, 
so  intimately  associated  with  himself.  A  man  will  not  grow 
Auriculas  long,  and  bestow  the  requisite  care  and  attention  on 
them,  before  he  will  look  upon  them  not  as  mere  plants  in  pots, 
but  as  something  akin  to  him,  linked  as  they  are  to  himself  and  his. 
friends  by  many  associations.  The  true  lover  of  the  flower  will 
feel  this  forcibly,  and  if  he  is  a  raiser  he  has  an  additional  pleasure- 
in  watching  the  growth  and  developments  of  his  own  seedlings,  and 
he  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy  when  he  gets  a  flower  worthy  of  a- 
name. 

But,  apart  from  sentiment,  I  grow  Auriculas  because  they  are- 
so  lovely  in  flower  and  foliage.  “  Painted  Ladies  ”  our  ancestors 
called  them,  and  well  they  deserve  their  name,  but  they  are. 
painted  by  “  Nature’s  own  cunning  hand.”  Although  there  is  some¬ 
thing  prim  and  precise  in  the  general  appearance  and  outlines  of 
the  flower,  yet  there  is  abundant  diversity  in  colour  and  habit — as 
great  diversity,  in  fact,  as  there  is  in  a  company  of  belles  in  a. 
fashionable  ball  room.  How  gracefully  some  of  them  raise  their 
heads  above  the  foliage,  which  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  style 
of  flower.  Some  try  to  enhance  their  charms  by  placing  them¬ 
selves  before  a  hood  of  green,  which  reminds  you  of  a  pretty 
coquette  and  her  ways.  Others  spread  their  blooms  in  a  circle,  and 
compel  you  to  admire  their  handsome  symmetry.  Look  at  the. 
edged  flowers,  with  their  pale  or  yellow  tubes  well  filled  with 
glowing  anthers,  round  which  runs  a  perfect  circle  of  pearly  white 
paste,  surrounded  by  a  ground  colour  flashing  somewhat  into  the 
edge,  whether  green,  grey,  or  white.  I  say  flashing  somewhat  into 
the  edge,  because  a  ground  colour  with  an  outer  edge  as  perfect  as. 
that  which  surrounds  the  paste  has  not  yet  been,  and  I  fear  never 
will,  be  got.  Look  at  the  seifs,  which  beyond  the  paste  have  only 
one  colour  of  most  brilliant  hue— purple,  maroon,  violet,  blue, 
crimson,  mauve,  black,  and  a  solitary  yellow.  It  is  a  curious  fact,, 
which  I  have  confirmed  by  many  years’  observation  of  visitors, 
that  ladies  with  few  exceptions  admire  the  seifs  most,  and  the  few 
exceptions  fixed  their  admiration  upon  the  green  edges.  Even  when 
Auriculas  are  out  of  flower  they  have  an  interest  all  their  own. 
First  of  all,  they  are  fragrant  (a  rare  thing  in  plants),  sending  out 
the  most  delicate  perfume  without  their  leaves  being  touched. 
Their  foliage  displays  great  diversity.  Some  are  thickly  covered 
with  farina  (whence  the  name  “Dusty  Millers”),  how  or  why 
deposited  I  have  never  yet  seen  satisfactorily  explained.  Some  are- 
light  or  dark  green  without  a  speck,  some  are  smooth  edged,  some 
notched  like  a  saw,  some  with  a  beautiful  margin  of  white  or  grey. 
Every  plant  has  some  peculiarity  by  which  the  grower  can  tell  its 
name  without  having  recourse  to  its  tally.  I  know  no  other 
plant  which  a  florist  can  look  at  so  fondly  at  times,  or  handle  so 
kindly,  as  the  Auricula,  and  I  believe  it  is  only  because  a  good 
collection  is  so  rarely  seen  in  a  district  that  there  are  not  more 
worshippers  at  the  shrine  of  the  “  Painted  Ladies.” — J.  M.  ( Dundee, 
Courier ). 


HOW,  AND  WHEN  TO  START  A  VINERY. 

A  CHAPTER  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Recently  an  amateur  writing  from  near  Monmouth  informed 
me  he  had  taken  a  new  house  to  which  a  vinery  was  attached.  He 
knew  enough  of  the  requirements  of  Yines  to  keep  them  going  in  the 
right  way  when  once  they  were  fairly  started,  but  he  was  afraid  to 
begin  too  early,  and  he  feared  a  mistake  at  first.  I  quite  agree 
that  a  “  good  start  ”  insures  success  in  many  instances,  and  as  there 
may  be  others  of  your  amateur  readers  like  our  Monmouth  friend, 
the  following  remarks  may  be  of  some  assistance. 

Amateur  Vine  growers  can  make  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
start  their  Yines  into  growth  very  early  in  the  season.  It  is  expen¬ 
sive  work,  for  much  fuel  and  labour  are  required  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  temperatures.  Early  Yines  also  are  often  neither  so 
strong  in  growth  nor  so  fruitful  as  the  later  ones.  I  admit  when 
Grapes  are  ready  in  May  and  June  they  are  very  acceptable  on  the 
table,  and  profitable  in  the  market  ;  at  least  they  command  a  high 
price,  but  Grapes  ripe  in  these  months  cost  double  that  of  summer 
ripened  Grapes.  This  is  a  rule  with  few  exceptions,  and  all  amateurs 
ought  to  know  it.  With  the  aid  of  good  weather,  Grapes  will  ripen 
in  five,  or  at  most  six  months,  from  the  time  of  starting  into  growth, 
and  if  growth  begins  in  March,  they  will  be  bearing  ripe  fruit  by 
the  end  of  August  or  September,  then  the  fruit  may  be  kept  until 
Christmas  or  longer.  I  know  the  inexperienced  are  liable  to  think 
that  unless  their  Yines  are  in  leaf  in  March  there  will  not  be  time 
for  the  fruit  to  mature  before  the  autumn,  but  this  is  a  wrong  idea. 
No  matter  how  deficient  artificial  heat  may  be,  almost  all  Grapes 
will  gain  maturity  from  March  until  October.  We  know  some 
amateurs  who  have  many  years  experience  to  guide  them  that 
only  give  a  little  artificial  heat  to  start  the  Yines  in  March  and 
April,  withhold  it  in  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  and 
apply  a  little  again  in  October  to  perfect  the  fruit  and  wood  and 
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expel  damp.  The  varieties  are  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the 
Alicante,  and  the  fruit  is  invariably  abundant  and  good. 

Amateurs  have  often  a  better  chance  than  gardeners  of  treating 
their  Vines  well.  The  latter  must  have  Grapes  ready  by  a  certain 
time,  no  matter  how  hard  the  forcing,  but  amateurs  who  have  only 
themselves  to  please  can  let  their  Vines  have  the  full  advantages  of 
the  season.  I  would  therefore  urge  on  all  to  delay  starting  their 
Vines  until  March,  and  if  the  weather  is  very  bad  then  nothing 
will  be  lost  by  waiting  until  April.  Vines  are  often  planted  in 
very  limited  spaces,  and  where  the  houses  contain  other  plants 
they  are  often  planted  at  the  ends  and  in  corners  ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  best  arrangement  is  to  make  the  whole  of  the  inside  of 
the  house  into  a  border,  and  let  the  roots  have  full  liberty  in  this. 
As  many  have  only  a  limited  border  now,  it  is  this  that  must  have 
immediate  attention.  Under  such  circumstances  the  inclination 
may  probably  be  to  make  the  soil  as  rich  as  possible  by  adding 
large  quantities  of  manure.  This  may  cause  a  large  amount  of 
growth,  but  it  will  not  be  substantial,  and  a  superabundance  of 
manure  should  be  avoided,  even  in  a  small  space  ;  rather  use  some¬ 
thing  that  will  be  of  permanent  benefit,  and  this  may  be  found  in 
Thomson’s  manure,  or  the  bone  material  offered  by  Beeson  of  Shef¬ 
field  ;  work  these  amongst  the  surface  roots,  and  place  them  so 
that  the  roots  will  have  no  difficulty  in  having  access  to  them. 
If  the  manure  is  forked-in,  or  in  whatever  way  it  is  applied, 
make  the  soil  very  firm  afterwards  ;  it  cannot  be  too  firm,  and  finish 
by  giving  a  good  soaking  of  water.  Do  not  allow  the  borders  to 
remain  dry  until  growth  is  visible  ;  the  roots  should  be-active  long 
before  that,  and  if  not  well  watered  from  the  first  they  may  receive 
a  check  that  will  tell  against  them  when  they  become  more  advanced 
in  growth. 

I  have  known  amateurs  inquire,  “Why  are  Vine  rods  tied  all 
down  together  along  the  front  of  the  house  until  they  begin  to 
grow,  and  then  placed  in  their  fruiting  positions?  ”  This  is  some¬ 
times  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  Vines  that  are  started  very  early, 
but  March  or  April  started  Vines  do  not  require  it.  Tie  the  rods 
into  their  places  before  growth  begins,  and  it  will  save  much  trouble 
afterwards. 

Now  comes  the  important  question,  In  what  temperature  should 
Vines  be  started  ?  The  disposition  is  to  give  them  a  high  tem¬ 
perature,  and  it  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  object  in  applying  it, 
as  there  is  no  lost  time  to  be  made  up,  and  apai  t  from  this  a  high 
temperature  at  first  is  absolutely  injurious.  We  have  known  Vines, 
which  perhaps  were  not  in  the  most  robust  health,  become  weaker 
eiill  by  being  started  in  a  high  temperature,  while  those  started 
gradually  gained  strength  daily,  and  the  utmost  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  sun  heat  Many  of  the  days  in  March  and  April  are 
warm.  The  sun  will  raise  the  temperature  in  the  glass  houses  up 
to  80°  or  more,  and  this,  with  a  little  ventilation,  is  good  for  the 
Vines,  but  the  temperature  from  fire  heat  night  or  day  during  the 
first  month  of  their  growth  should  not  exceed  65°,  and  if  the  nights 
are  cold  it  may  fall  to  60".  Moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  a  won¬ 
derful  assistance  to  free  growth,  and  if  the  rods  are  syringed 
twice  daily  it  will  benefit  them  greatly.  Where  attention  cannot 
be  given  to  this,  place  some  pans  of  water  bn  the  flue  or  pipes, 
and  the  evaporation  will  cause  clean  and  free  growth. — A  Kitchen 
CrARDENER. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

I  am  under  the  impression  that  Celery  is  not  so  good  this 
winter  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  fact  that  it  likes 
plenty  of  moisture.  Being  commonly  planted  in  deep  trenches 
near  the  subsoil  has,  I  think,  had  something  to  do  with  it  last 
■season.  The  little  sunshine  and  warmth  we  had  never  seemed  to 
give  sufficient  warmth  to  the  ground  to  produce  healthy  growth, 
•especially  in  gardens  with  a  wet  clay  subsoil.  I  am  in  favour  of 
planting  in  shallow  trenches  on  ground  of  this  nature,  and  of 
having  the  bottom  of  the  trench  well  forked  up  to  allow  the  water 
to  drain  from  the  roots.  Of  course  this  is  not  so  important  in  a 
gravelly  subsoil  in  warm  seasons,  but  it  is  in  stiff  clay  subsoils. 
The  kitchen  garden  here  is  of  the  latter,  and  last  summer  I  noticed 
on  some  occasions  after  a  heavy  downfall  of  rain  that  the  water 
stood  in  parts  of  the  trenches  for  hours,  and  where  it  did  so  the 
Celery  is  not  so  good.  I  planted  two  rows  of  White  Plume,  but 
almost  every  plant  in  them  went  to  seed.  I  do  not  intend  growing 
■this  variety  again.  Sandringham  Dwarf  White  planted  at  tbe  same 
time  served  us  nearly  the  same,  while  in  a  row  planted  later  several 
have  behaved  similarly.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  this,  as  they 
did  not  receive  any  check  from  the  time  they  were  pricked  out  till 
■they  were  planted.  Manchester  Red  has  done  fairly  well,  is  crisp, 
svith  a  fine  flavour. 

Broccoli  is  not  much  grown  in  this  district,  as  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  heavy  rainfall  and  sharp 
frosts  we  generally  get  about  here.  On  that  account  I  have  given 


up  growing  midwinter  varieties.  Veitch’s  Self -protecting  lasts 
well  through  November.  Last  year  we  cut  some  heads  of  Snow’s 
Winter  White  in  March,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  not  satis¬ 
factory.  At  present  Sutton’s  Late  Queen  and  Dickson’s  Superb 
Late  White  promise  well. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — Since  November  we  have  been  gathering 
almost  daily  fine  sprouts  of  the  Wroxton  and  Sutton’s  Reading 
Exhibition.  There  seems  to  be  little  difference  between  these  two 
as  they  are  growing  here.  Exhibition  seems  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  otherwise  they  are  much  alike.  They  are  both  first-class  when 
cooked,  and  I  intend  growing  them  both  again. 

Curled  Greens  or  Borecole  will  do  us  good  service  later  on 
when  other  Greens  are  scarce.  Reid’s  Hearting  is  a  good  sort,  and 
so  is  Dwarf  Curled.  A  few  of  the  variegated  should  be  grown,  as 
they  come  in  useful  for  garnishing. 

Root  vegetables  that  have  been  stored  in  sheds  or  pits  owing 
to  the  mildness  of  the  season  have  grown  a  good  deal.  These 
should  be  examined  on  wet  days  and  the  growths  rubbed  off. — 
G.  Hilton,  Lancashire. 


INCURVED'  AND  JAPANESE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION. 

The  principal  Exhibition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
was  this  year,  notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks  of  the  season,  much 
the  largest  they  have  yet  held.  In  both  1885  and  1886  the  Incurved 
varieties  were  rather  more  numerously  shown  than  the  Japanese,  but  at 
the  last  two  Exhibitions  there  were  considerably  more  Japanese  staged 
than  Incurved.  The  total  number  of  flowers  in  each  section  at  the 


four  Shows  have 

been  as  follows  : — 

1885 

Incurved  839 

Japanese 

835 

1886 

„  1080 

1026 

1887 

„  961 

1221 

1888 

„  1147 

1759 

4030 

4841 

In  the  accompanying  tables  all  the  more  established  varieties  find 
places  according  to  the  average  number  of  times  they  were  shown  at 
the  four  Exhibitions.  A  rather  different  plan  has,  however,  to  be 
adopted  with  the  newer  varieties  in  order  to  put  them  as  far  as  possible 
on  terms  of  equality  with  their  elder  brethren.  The  following  scale 
has  accordingly  been  adopted  : — For  those  Chrysanthemums  sent  out 
in  1885  their  average  appearances  at  the  last  two  Shows  only  has  been 
taken  into  consideration,  while  the  position  of  the  1886,  1887,  and  1888 
varieties  are  made  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  times  they 
were  staged  at  the  1888  Exhibition  alone. 

In  addition  to  the  two  lists  here  given  I  have  now  before  me 
another  table  which  shows  tbe  number  of  times  the  varieties  named  in 
them  were  staged  at  each  of  the  four  Exhibitions,  so  that  by  making  due 
allowance  for  the  relative  extent  oE  the  Shows  I  am  able  at  a  glance  to 
judge  whether  any  sort  is  improving  its  position,  only  holding  its  own, 
or  declining  in  public  favour  as  an  exhibition  flower. 

Empress  of  India,  although  in  the  last  three  years  closely  pressed  by 
Queen  of  England,  still  holds  the  premier  place  among  the  Incurved. 
Lord  Alcester  was  last  year  exceptionally  well  represented,  while  Alfred 
Salter  was  staged  nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  at  any  of  the  three 
previous  Shows.  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  Venus  also  appeared  in  unusual 
force.  On  the  other  hand,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  which  in  1887  was  shown  as 
often  as  the  leading  flower,  and  more  frequently  than  that  variety  at 
the  1886  Exhibition,  last  year,  although  an  early  sort,  was  to  be  seen 
in  only  about  as  many  stands  as  Lord  Wolseley.  John  Salter,  Barbara, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Refulgens,  and  Cherub  also  occupy  lower  positions 
than  in  the  last  analysis.  I  have  scarcely  known  what  to  do  with  Emily 
Dale  and  Golden  Queen  of  England,  owing  to  the  uncertain  ruling  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  their  Catalogue,  where  it  is 
stated  that  although  distinct,  it  is  dangerous  to  set  them  up  in  the 
same  stand  as  distinct  varieties.  If  I  place  each  on  its  own  merits,  as 
I  have  hitherto  done,  the  value  of  one  or  other  of  them  is  under-esti¬ 
mated  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  bracket  them  together  as  in  the 
present  analysis,  they  no  doubt  stand  higher  than  they  are  legitimately 
entitled  to  do.  The  only  two  new  sorts  which  obtain  places  on  the  list  are 
Bronze  Queen  of  England  (1886)  and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis  (1886). 
The  latter  has  in  no  way  improved  on  its  last  year’s  position,  but  then 
in  so  backward  a  season,  being  a  late  variety,  it  may  have  been  placed 
at  a  certain  disadvantage.  Bronze  Queen  of  England  has,  however, 
already  risen  to  No.  22,  and  was  last  year  staged  as  frequently  as 
Barbara  or  White  Venus. 

The  display  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  at  the  Westminster 
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Aquarium  in  1888,  including  those  shown  in  the  new  classes  for  the 
so-called  “Japanese  Reflexed”  varieties,  was  a  magnificent  one,  and 
the  largest,  I  should  imagine,  that  has  ever  been  got  together  at  any 
exhibition.  For  my  own  part  I  cannot  but  regard  the  introduction  of 
the  new  Japanese  Reflexed  section  as  an  undesirable  innovation,  for  it 
seems  to  me  very  unwise  to  split  up  into  unnecessary  divisions  a  class, 
one  of  the  chief  charms  of  which  is  the  marvellous  diversity  to  be  found 
in  the  form  and  colouring  of  the  flowers  composing  it,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  wondrous  variety  in  the  character  and  disposition  of  their  florets. 
There  is,  however,  some  slight  consolation  in  knowing  that  the  new 
arrangement  is  only  a  tentative  one.  In  order  to  put  the  varieties  in 
this  section  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  Japanese,  1  have,  o£  course, 
taken  no  notice  of  those  shown  in  the  special  classes  devot,  d  to  them 
when  tabulating  the  different  sorts  for  the  purpose  of  my  analysis. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  this  paper  will  be  found  a  short  list  of  the 
best  flowers  in  the  new  section,  which,  it  may  be  observed,  has  in  it 
nothing  but  early  and  midseason  varieties. 

Turning  now  to  the  analysis  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  Madame 
C.  Audiguier  once  more  heads  the  list  of  the  Japanese,  although  had  it 
to  depend  on  last  ysar’s  form  alone  it  would  have  had  to  be  content 
with  the  third  place.  Mdlle.  Lacroix  was  splendidly  shown  and  staged 
at  this  Exhibition  nearly  half  as  frequently  again  as  the  leading 
flower.  Val  d’Andorre  was  also  grandly  represented.  Other  established 
varieties  which  come  out  unusually  well  are  Elaine,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Soleil  Levant,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  and  Monsieur  Tarin  ;  while 
Madame  de  Sevin  gained  no  fewer  than  seven  places,  Belle  Paule  six, 
Duchess  of  Albany  five,  and  Yellow  Dragon  four.  These  advances  are 
all  considerable  ;  for  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  each  year  it 
becomes  more  and  more  difficult  for  any  of  the  older  varieties  in  this 
section  to  improve  on  their  former  performances,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  newer  sorts  that  are  finding  prominent  places  upon  it. 
Among  those  which  have  lost  ground  since  the  previous  list  appeared 


may  be  mentioned  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Monsieur  Astorg,  Thunberg, 
Meg  Merrilies,  and  Boule  d'Or,  also  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets, 
which  falls  twelve  places,  Japonais  eleven,  J.  Laing  eight,  M.  Ardene  six. 
Album  Plenum  nine,  Balmoreau  seven,  Fanny  Boucharlat  seven,  Source 
d’Or  seven,  and  Agrements  de  la  Nature,  which  is  only  kept  on  the 
list  at  all  by  its  1885  form,  twelve  places. 

We  naturally  come  next  to  the  more  recent  introductions.  Of  the 
eight  18S5  varieties  on  the  list  Maiden’s  Blush  already  occupies  the 
third  position,  having  risen  no  fewer  than  ten  places  in  one  season.  La 
Triomphante  and  Madame  J.  Laing  come  next  at  No.  13,  the  first 
named  having  since  the  previous  analysis  gained  five,  and  the  latter  as 
many  as  ten  places.  Then  at  No.  21  we  find  Mdlle.  B.  Pigny,  which 
was  altogether  out  of  the  last  list.  L’ Adorable,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
slipped  down  considerably,  falling  at  once  from  No.  10  to  No.  27. 
Monsieur  Freeman  also  loses  a  good  many  places.  Martha  Harding,, 
another  variety  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  analysis,  stands  at 
No.  31 ;  whereas  Gloriosum,  a  late  sort,  however,  be  it  remembered,  loses, 
four  places. 

The  year  1836  seem3  also  to  have  been  a  remarkably  prolific- one  as- 
regards  the  introduction  of  new  Japs  of  unusual  excellence.  For 
instance,  the  most  startling  progress  of  all  is  reserved  for  Edwin 
Molyneux,  which  at  one  bound  secures  the  fifth  position  in  the 
analysis,  although  this  is  only  its  first  appearance.  None  also  of  thA 
following  sorts  has  appeared  in  any  previous  list — viz.,  Carew  Under¬ 
wool  (No.  16),  Florence  Percy,  Monsieur  J.  M.  Pigny,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Wright  (No.  29),  Roi  des  Japonais  (No.  33),  W.  Holmes  (39),  Amy 
Furze,  Edouard  Audiguier,  Madame  Baco,  Monsieur  PI.  Elliott  (all  at 
No.  49),  and-  Phoebus  (No.  51).  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank  (No.  13). 
gains  eight  places,  while  Mdlle.  P.  Dutour  (No.  49)  loses  nine,  and  Mr_ 
C.  Orchard  (No.  49)  as  many  as  twenty-two  places.  Surely  this  is  a 
wonderful  record  for  a  single  year.  Several  of  these  1886  varieties- 


INCURVED  VARIETIES. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown  in  the 
Four  Years. 

Number  of  Times 
Shown  in  1888. 

Name. 

Date  of  Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

1 

61-0 

85 

Empress  of  India . 

1861 

(  Downie,  Laird,  and  [ 

|  Laing . J 

2 

63-8 

80 

Queen  of  England  . 

1847 

J.  Salter . 

3 

50-5 

77 

Lord  Alcester  . 

1882 

Freemantle  . 

4 

48-0 

59 

Golden  Empress  of  India  . 

1877 

Loader  . 

5 

46-7 

54 

Jeanne  d’Arc . 

1881 

Lacroix  . 

6 

41-2 

53 

Lord  Wolseley  . 

1883 

Orchard . 

7 

39-8 

37 

John  Salter  . 

1866 

J.  Salter . 

8 

36-8 

39 

Mr.  Bunn  . 

1881 

Bunn  . 

9 

36-2 

45 

Prince  Alfred  . 

1863 

Davis  . : . 

10 

34-3 

61 

Alfred  Salter . 

1856 

J.  Salter . 

11 

34-2 

40 

Princess  of  Wales . 

1865 

Davis  . 

12 

32-7 

34 

Nil  Desperandum . 

1862 

Smith  . 

13 

30*0 

46 

j  Emily  Dale  . 

1874 

Dale  .  ) 

|  Golden  Queen  of  England . 

1859 

J.  Salter . f 

14 

27-5 

31 

Lady  Hardinge . 

1861 

Clark  . 

15 

260 

32 

Jardin  des  Plantes  . 

1859 

J.  Salter . 

16 

23-0 

27 

Mrs.  W.  Shipman . 

1878 

Shipman . 

17 

21-0 

23 

Mrs.  Heale . 

1867 

Heale  . 

18 

20-3 

19 

Prince  of  Wales  . 

1865 

Davis  . 

19 

19-2 

16 

Barbara . 

1869 

Salter . 

20 

18-8 

18 

Hero  of  Stoke  Newington  . 

1873 

Forsyth  . 

20 

18-8 

15 

Princess  of  Teck  . 

1868 

Pethers  . 

21 

17-5 

14 

Refulgens  . 

1873 

Cannell  . 

22 

160 

16 

Bronze  Queen  of  England  . 

1886 

Carter . 

22 

16-0 

11 

Cherub  . 

1862 

Smith . 

23 

15-3 

25 

Venus . 

1863 

J.  Salter . 

23 

153 

16 

White  Venus . 

1872 

Shrimpton . 

24 

14-8 

15 

Beverley . 

1863 

Smith . 

25 

14-3 

12 

Golden  George  Glenny  . 

1876 

Dixon . 

26 

12-0 

11 

Mr.  George  Glenny . 

1870 

Waters  . 

27 

11-3 

7 

Princess  Beatrice . 

1868 

Wyness  . 

28 

10-8 

ii 

Mrs.  George  Rundle  . 

1868 

Rundle  . 

29 

10-5 

ii 

Empress  Eugdnie  . 

1866 

Pethers  . 

29 

10-5 

10 

Mr.  Brunlees . . 

1884 

Smith . 

30 

8-7 

4 

Golden  Eagle  . 

1863 

Davis  . 

31 

7-8 

4 

Lady  Slade  . 

1864 

Smith . 

32 

7-7 

3 

Eve . 

1 805 

33 

73 

5 

Baron  Beust . 

1868 

34 

6-5 

1 

Mabel  Ward  . 

1882 

Ward  . 

35 

5-8 

5 

Novelty  . 

1860 

Clark  . 

36 

5-0 

5 

Mrs.  Norman  Davis  . 

1886 

Colour. 


Pure  white. 

Delicate  rose  blush. 

Pale  primrose. 

Pale  yellow. 

Blush  white,  tipped  purple. 
Bronzy  red. 

Cinnamon,  orange  centre. 
Bright  golden  yellow. 

Rose  carmine,  shaded  purple. 
Clear  lilac  pink. 

Blush,  tinted  rose. 

Dark  orange  red. 

Pale  straw  colour. 

Silvery  rose. 

Deep  golden  yellow. 

Fawn  colour. 

Pure  white. 

Purple. 

Bright  amber,  shaded  orange. 
Rose  pink. 

White,  suffused  pink. 

Rich  purple  maroon. 

Bronze  brown,  tinted  rose. 
Orange,  tinted  rose  bronze. 
Lilac,  suffused  pink. 

Pure  white. 

Cream  white. 

Bright  yellow. 

Primrose  yellow. 

Delicate  rose  pink. 

Pure  white. 

Rosy  lilac. 

Indian  red,  tipped  gold. 
Reddish  bronze,  tipped  orange. 
Lilac  pink. 

Cream  white. 

Chestnut  red,  shaded  yellow. 
Buff  yellow. 

Blush. 

Rich  golden  yellow. 


f"1  tn 

a  >> 

5  a 

9< 

53 

o 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

■6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ill 

12 

13 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

27 

28 

28 

29 

29 

29 

30 

30 

31 

32 

32 

32 

33 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

39 

39 

40 

41 

42 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

49 

‘BO 

31 
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been  grown  for  some  years  in  France  before 
>  this  country. 

i  in  the  list  are  Avalanche  and  Mr.  Garnar, 


both  of  which  came  out  only  in  1887.  The  former  already  occupies 
an  honourable  position  at  No.  21,  while  Mr.  Garnar  stands  at 
I  No.  45. 


JAPANESE  VARIETIES. 


Name. 


Madame  C.  Audiguier . 

Mdlle.  Lacroix . 

Maiden’s  Blush  . 

Jeanne  DMaux . 

Edwin  Molyneux . 

Val  d’Andorre  . 

Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  . 

Elaine . 

Comte  de  Germiny  . 

Soleil  Levant  . 

Criterion  . 

Bertier  Rendatler . 

La  Triomphante  . 

Madame  John  Laing  . 

Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank . 

Thunberg  . 

Peter  the  Great . 

Carew  Underwood  . . . 

Monsieur  Astorg  . 

Marguerite  Marrouch . 

Belle  Paule  . 

Monsieur  Tarin . . 

Avalanche . 

Mdlle.  B.  Pigny  . 

Baronne  de  Prailly . 

Meg  Merrilies  . 

Madame  de  S6vin . 

Boule  d’Or . 

Hiver  Fleuri . 

L’ Adorable . 

Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chalets 

Triomphe  du  Nord  . 

Japonais . 

Florence  Percy . 

Monsieur  J.  M.  Pigny . 

Mrs.  J.  Wright . 

Duchess  of  Albany  . 

Monsieur  J.  Laing  . 

Monsieur  Ardene . 

Album  Plenum . 

Fernand  Fdral . 

Flamme  de  Punch  . 

Monsieur  Freeman  . 

Roi  des  Japonais . 

Yellow  Dragon . 

Martha  Harding  . 

Monsieur  Brunet . 

Margot  . 

Monsieur  DMaux  . 

Dr.  Macary  . 

Comtesse  de  Beauregard  . . 

Monsieur  W.  Holmes  . 

William  Robinson  . 

Bouquet  Fait  . 

Balmoreau . 

Fanny  Boucharlat  . 

Gloriosum . 

Monsieur  H.  Jacotot  . 

Dormillon . 

Mr.  Garnar  . 

Source  d’Or  . 

Agrements  de  la  Nature . 

G  rand  i  flora  m  . 

Amy  Furze  . 

Edouard  Audiguier . 

Madame  Baco  . 

Mdlle  P.  Dutour  . 

Monsieur  H.  Elliott . 

Mr.  C.  Orchard . 

Sarnia . 

Phoebus . 


Date  of  Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

1879 

Marrouch  . 

1880 

Lacroix  . 

1885 

Stevens  . 

1882 

Delaux  . 

1886 

Cannell  . 

1883 

Pertuzes . 

1872 

Downton  . 

1882 

Downton  . 

1881 

Veitch . 

1874 

— 

1873 

J.  Salter . 

1880 

Ddlaux  . 

1885 

Reydellet  . 

1885 

Dhlaux  . 

1886 

Wink  worth  . 

1881 

Veitch . 

1875 

Carey  . 

1886 

Beckett  . 

1883 

Dhlaux  . 

1878 

Marrouch  . 

1881 

Marrouch  . 

1883 

D61aux  . 

1887 

Cannell  . 

1885 

— 

1868 

J.  Salter . 

1871 

J.  Salter . 

1884 

— 

1882 

Bernard  . 

1879 

Dtllaux  . 

1885 

D61aux  . 

1881 

Pertuzes  . 

1857 

— 

1880 

Delaux  . 

1886 

Aden  . 

1886 

Audiguier  . 

1886 

Laing  . 

1883 

Jackson  . 

1884 

Delaux  . 

1878 

Lacroix  . 

1884 

Delaux  . 

1883 

Dhlaux  . 

1885 

Delaux  . 

1886 

Lacroix  . 

1863 

Salter . 

1885 

Stevens  . 

1879 

Lacroix  . 

1883 

Delaux  . 

1877 

DMaux  . 

1878 

Ddlaux  . 

1867 

J.  Salter . 

1886 

Delaux  . 

1884 

May . 

1880 

Dhlaux  . 

1878 

Delaux  . 

1879 

Dhlaux  . 

1885 

Waterer . 

1883 

Delaux  . 

1883 

L.  Lacroix . 

1887 

Delaux  . 

1882 

D61aux  . 

1881 

Delaux  . 

1863 

Fortune  . 

1886 

Coombe  . 

1886 

Baco  . 

1886 

Davis  . . 

1886 

D61aux  . 

1886 

D41aux  . 

1886 

Canned  . 

1877 

Carey  . 

1886 

A.  Salter . 

Colour. 


Deep  mauve. 

White. 

Creamy  white,  tinted  blush. 

Dark  crimson  maroon. 

Chestnut  crimson,  golden  reverse. 
Orange  red. 

Pure  white. 

Pure  white. 

Nankeen,  striped  crimson  brown. 
Delicate  yellow. 

Orange  amber. 

Orange,  shaded  yellow  and  red. 
White,  suffused  purplish  rose. 
Creamy  white,  tinged  rose. 
Yellow. 

Soft  golden  yellow. 

Lemon  yellow. 

Bronze. 

Silvery  white,  purplish  centre. 
Crimson,  edged  yellow. 

White,  edged  rosy  purple. 

Silvery  mauve. 

Snow  white. 

White. 

Pale  rose. 

Sulphur  white. 

Rosy  purple. 

Rich  yellow,  tipped  bronze. 
Creamy  white,  suffused  pale  rose. 
Canary  yellow,  tinged  purp'e. 
Reddish  salmon. 

Bronze  crimson. 

Bronze  yellow. 

Creamy  white. 

White. 

Pure  white. 

Orange  buff. 

Reddish  brown,  gold  reverse. 
Rosy  lilac. 

Creamy  white. 

Rosy  mauve. 

Orange,  shaded  red. 

Purplish  rose,  white  centre. 
Crimson  maroon,  tipped  gold. 
Bright  golden  yellow. 

Golden  yellow,  shaded  orange. 
Lilac  mauve. 

Rosy  salmon. 

Red  crimson,  yellow  centre. 

Rose  and  white. 

Rosy  lilac. 

Chestnut  red,  tipped  gold. 

Orange,  tinted  rose. 

Soft  rose  pink. 

Rose  purple. 

Creamy  white. 

Orange  to  golden  yellow. 

Rich  crimson,  shaded  gold. 

Rose  purple. 

Rich  yellow,  tinged  bronze. 
Orange,  gold  shading. 

Rich  golden  yellow. 

Bright  golden  yellow. 

Blush  rose,  tinged  lilac. 

Crimson  maroon,  silvery  reverse. 
Deep  rose. 

White,  tinged  rosy  lilac. 
Salmon-buff,  tinted  rose, 
Chestnut  red,  shaded  gold. 

White,  tinged  rosy  purple. 

Rich  golden  yellow. 
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Japanese  Reflexed,  Reflexed,  Large  Anemones,  Pompons,  and 
Pompon  Anemone  Varieties. 

The  short  lists  given  below  show  the  relative  positions  occupied  by 
the  flowers  named  in  them,  taking  into  consideration  their  1888  form 
alone.  Unfortunately  the  competition  in  several  sections  was  too 
limited  for  any  very  satisfactory  results  to  be  obtained. 

Japanese  Eeflexed. — Maiden’s  Blush,  La  Triomphante,  Elaine,  Amy 
Furze,  Val  d’Andorre,  Jeanne  Dtilaux,  Monsieur  Astorg,  W.  Holmes, 
Triomphe  du  Nord. 

Reflexed. — Cullingfordi,  Chevalier  Domage,  Cloth  of  Gold,  King  of 
Crimsons,  Dr.  Sharpe,  Felicity,  Golden  Christine,  Pink  Christine. 

Large  Anemones. — Lady  Margaret,  Gluck,  Acquisition,  Emperor, 
Empress,  Fleur  de  Marie,  J.  Thorpe,  jun.,  Louis  Bonamy,  Mrs.  Pethers. 

Pompons. — Black  Douglas,  Golden  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Mdlle.  Elise 
Dordan,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  Marabout. 

My  thanks  are  again  due  to  Mr.  Harman  Payne  for  supplying  the 
dates  and  raisers’  names  of  some  of  the  newer  Chrysanthemums.  The 
other  dates  and  raisers’  names,  as  well  as  the  colours  of  the  different 
varieties  in  the  tables,  have  been  throughout  revised  and  made  to  agree 
with  those  given  in  the  last  edition  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society’s  Catalogue. — E.  M.,  Berhhamsted. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SPORTS. 

I  thank  Mr.  Davis  for  his  explanation  on  page  87.  I  am  con¬ 
strained,  however,  to  ask  him  to  mention  one  incurved  Chrysanthemum 
that  can  be  called  a  true  purple  in  colour  ;  for,  although  be  has  thrown 
his  “  black  ”  Chrysanthemum  and  his  “  black  ”  Pansy  overboard,  he  yet 
retains  his  “  purple  ”  ones.  I  shall  also  be  glad  if  he  will  mention  a 
violet-coloured  Chrysanthemum.  Mr.  Davis’s  remarks  about  the 
“  changes,”  and  “  reflections,”  and  “  non-changes,”  and  whites  changing 
to  yellow  and  then  being  red  instead  of  purple,  &c.,  are  not  clear  to  me. 
Chrysanthemum  flowers  were  originally  green.  During  what  to  us  would 
be  their  early  existence,  the  blue  and  yellow  pigments  with  which 
Nature  mixes  her  greens  became  separated  ;  the  blue  or  greater  portion 
of  it  was  either  lost  or  became  absorbed  by  the  foliage  and  stems, 
leaving  the  flowers  yellow.  Ages  go  by,  the  plants  are  cultivated  and 
grown  carefully,  Nature  becomes  self-assertive  and  makes  an  attempt  to 
repossess  the  colour  she  has  lost,  throws  off  the  yellow  and  becomes  a 
white  in  some  instances,  the  others  taking  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow. 
As  time  progresses  cultivation  becomes  of  a  higher  character,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  plant  increases;  fresh  efforts  are  made  after  that 
higher  colour,  blue,  and  the  flowers  are  granted  a  certain  degree 
of  success,  and,  up  to  the  present,  have  obtained  as  much  blue  as 
enables  them  to  present  us  with  lilac  and  mauve  in  clear  colour  ;  after 
this,  red  obtains  the  mastery,  and  has  kept  it  up  to  the  present  in  all 
the  sections.  I  believe  there  is  not  at  present  a  true  violet  or  purple 
coloured  Chrysanthemum  in  general  cultivation,  but  there  are  many 
deep  crimson  ones  that,  at  first  glance,  are  frequently  taken  for  purple, 
and  the  mistake  is  pardonable  in  those  who  have  not  been  trained  to 
distinguish  colours  and  shades  of  colours  correctly.  The  only  colours 
we  have  at  present  in  Chrysanthemums  are  white,  yellow,  pink,  red, 
and  crimson,  and  their  varying  shades.  I  would  not  venture  to  say 
that  blue  is  unattainable,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained  at  present, 
but  I  believe  it  possible  in  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  Dahlia,  and  the 
Rose,  also  in  the  Primula. 

The  reflective  colour  of  the  Chrysanthemum  varies  very  much  with 
the  substance  of  the  floret  and  the  character  of  its  surface,  and  it  will 
also  be  governed  by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  pigments  of  the  ground 
colour.  A  soft  hirsute  surface  will  give  a  deeper  reflective  colour  than 
a  hard  and  glazed  surface,  and  a  smooth  and  dull  one  will  reflect 
accordingly,  the  smoothest  among  the  crimsons  giving  us  the  nearest 
approach  to  scarlet  we  have.  Mr.  Davis  undervalues  the  teachings  of 
art.  Purple  in  art  is  the  sapae  colour  as  in  nature,  or  as  near  as  man 
can  make  or  distinguish  it,  and  the  names  of  colours  in  nature  are 
those  given  by  art.  Nature  does  not  label  a  flower  blue,  red,  or 
yellow.  Purple  is  a  mixture  of  two  colouring  pigments  in  nature  and 
in  art,  though  the  pigments  may  be  chemically  different, — J. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  this  subject  started  in  the  Journal.  I  trust  we 
may  have  it  fully  discussed  by  growers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
As  I  have  practised  cutting  down  for  the  last  five  years,  I  can  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  it  where  flowers  are  wanted  either  for  cutting  or 
conservatory  decoration,  but  where  blooms  for  exhibition  are  wanted 
I  must  admit  I  have  found  very  few  varieties  that  are  improved  by  it ; 
the  few  that  I  have  are  Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Belle  Paule,  and 
Criterion.  With  the  incurved  I  have  had  the  least  success,  all  losing 
much  of  the  solid  globular  build  so  much  sought  after  in  this  section, 
and  especially  does  this  refer  to  all  the  Empress  family. 

The  points  that  may  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  practice  are,  it 
reduces  the  plants  to  a  reasonable  height,  while  losing  little  if  anything 
in  the  size  of  flowers.  Should  dwarf  plants  in  G-inch  pots  be  wanted 
strike  the  tops  of  plants  cut  down  in  a  hot  dung  frame  well  shaded 
They  will  grow  from  12  to  18  inches,  with  splendid  flowers  fit  for  table' 
decoration,  and  invaluable  for  the  front  of  stages  in  the  conservatory. 

Plants  to  be  so  treated  are  better  propagated  in  February.  They  can 
be  cut  much  lower  down  than  those  propagated  in  December  ;  the  stems 
being  harder  require  to  be  cut  higher.  When  good  cuttings  are  difficult 
to  obtain  early  of  incurves,  causing  the  buds  to  be  too  late  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  topping  the  plants  in  June  according  to  the  variety  will  bring  them 
in  in  time  for  the  end  of  November. 


The  next  question  to  consider  is  when  to  commence  cutting  down, 

I  commence  about  20th  May  with  varieties  requiring  a  long  season  to 
grow.  Madame  C.  Audiguier  and  Boule  d’Or  may  be  taken  as  examples. 
Continue  cutting  on  to  the  middle  of  June  for  the  early  varieties. 
Plants  that  have  had  their  final  shift  a  fortnight  before  cutting  down 
will  be  as  early  as  if  they  had  been  cut  down  in  the  6-inch  pots  three 
weeks  before.  I  have  found  plants  so  treated  have  finer  foliage  down 
to  the  pot. 

A  practice  I  have  tried  and  hope  to  extend  is  to  “  knee’’  the  plants ; 
this  gives  them  a  check  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  break,  still1 
retaining  the  foliage  to  keep  the  roots  healthy  and  active.  This  to  mv 
mind  gets  over  the  worst  feature  of  the  cutting-down  system,  the  check 
occasioned  by  cutting  so  much  foliage  away  at  one  time.  Having 
cut  down  nearly  every  variety  I  have  grown,  the  leading  features  I 
have  observed,  and  which  may  be  trusted  to  guide  one  in  the  prac¬ 
tice,  are  that  those  resembling  in  growth  and  flowers  Madame  C'l 
Audiguier,  Belle  Paule,  and  Criterion  are  almost  certain  to  succeed, 
while  those  likely  to  disappoint  are  varieties  resembling  Comte  de 
Germiny,  Grandiflorum,  and  Golden  Dragon. — W.  D.,  Dundee. 

The  closing  paragraph  on  the  above-named  subject  by  “  J.  U.,’ 
page  115  of  the  Journal,  is  very  sweeping.  Will  he  say  in  what  manner 
the  specimens  stand  self-condemned?  If  he  means  that  as  ordinary 
“  decorative  ”  plants  I  will  admit  he  is  correct,  but  for  the  production, 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  various  types  of  blooms,  surely  “  J.  U.” 
will  not  say  that  there  they  stand  “  self-condemned.”  If  he  does,  tllen> 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  serious  errors  are  made  yearly 
(and  more  promise  to  do  the  same  thing)  by  those  growers  who  are* 
annually  credited  with  producing  the  finest  specimens  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes.  It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  grope* 
in  the  dark  so  long.  Perhaps  “  J.  U.”  will  enlighten  us  by  stating 
how  to  avoid  thi3  unnecessary  7  feet  of  growth  which  he  appears  to 
think  is  made.  I  am  sure  all  lovers  of  the  Chrysanthemum  would 
join  heaitily  in  thanking  “  J.  U.”  for  information  which  would  guarantee 
as  good  blooms  from  plants  under  7  feet  high  as  from  those  ranging 
to  7  feet  higher  than  the  height  named. — G. 

SMALL  INCURVED  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  Molyneux,  on  page  62,  names  a  most  interesting  matter — namely,, 
exhibiting  the  Rundle  family  of  Chrysanthemums.  I  do  not  quite  agree* 
with  him  in  exhibiting  them  with  stems  and  foliage,  as  it  looks  so 
unshapely,  and  from  my  own  experience  does  not  take  the  eye  of  the 
public.  I  have  looked  each  week  in  the  Journal  in  the  hope  that  some 
practical  suggestion  would  be  made.  I  feel  sure  the  Committee  of  the 
National  could  do  something  to  save  some  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers 
being  driven  out  of  cultivation,  which  will  be  the  case  if  the  rage  for 
size  continues.  I  have  thought  if  a  class  was  made  to  exclude  the 
Empress  family,  aho  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Alcester,  Lord  Wolseley,  Mrss 
Heale,  and  such  as  the  Committee  think  grow  to  a  large  size,  a  clasdl 
might  also  be  made  for  medium-sized  flowers,  which  I  feel  sure  wools, 
bring  some  of  our  most  beautiful  varieties  to  the  front — namely,  Mtr 
Rundle,  Mrs.  Dixon,  G.  Glenny,  E.  Sanderson — a  lovely  little  flowe- 
which  I  in  vain  tried  for  three  years  to  grow  to  a  good  size  ;  the  conse,. 
quence  was  he  had  to  be  placed  on  one  side.  Then  we  come  to  Eve, 
Mabel  Ward,  Little  Harry  Improved,  Isabella  Bott,  William  Edward, 
and  a  host  of  beautiful  sorts  that  we  scarcely  ever  see.  What  is  more 
they  do  not  grow  so  tall,  neither  do  they  need  so  much  dressing  a» 
larger  flowers,  therefore  would  be  easier  managed  by  amateuTS. 
Mr.  M  .lyneux  speaks  of  showing  more  board  than  flower.  I  would  suggest 
that  a  board  of  less  size  than  the  one  now  in  use  be  named  by  the 
Committee.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  year  or  two  old  varieties  would 
re-appear,  and  even  more  interest  taken  in  them  than  flowers  of  a  larger 
size.  I  merely  throw  out  this  as  a  hint,  but  think  it  well  worth  trying, 
and  hope  the  National  Society’s  Committee  may  see  the  way  to  do  some¬ 
thing  of  the  nature  indicated.  What  do  others  say  ? — W.  Tunnington 

MR.  MOLYNEUX’S  NEW  EDITION. 

Though  the  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  Molyneux’s  popular  work,. 
“  Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture,”  has  been  in  circulation  for  some 
weeks,  an  opportunity  has  not  been  found  for  an  earlier  reference  to  it  in 
these  columns.  The  chapters  forming  the  previous  editions  remain  as 
before,  an  addendum  being  provided  in  the  latest  issue,  in  which  the 
advance  made  in  Chrysanthemums  is  pointed  out.  The  culture  of  single 
varieties  is  advocated  for  home  decoration  and  exhibition,  with  an  illus¬ 
tration  showing  a  trio  of  blooms  arranged  for  staging.  Fragrant 
varieties  are  also  introduced,  and  select  lists  in  all  the  sections  given, 
with  the  colours  of  the  several  varieties.  These  lists  represent  the  latest 
choice  of  the  author,  and  include  the  best  of  the  new  varieties  that,  he* 
tested  during  the  past  season.  The  rapid  sale  of  the  work  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  acceptability,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  unabateiB 
interest  that  exists  in  the  flower  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  a  work 
which  Chrysanthemum  growers  cannot  afford  to  do  without,  and  they 
are  increasing  in  numbers  yearly. 

LEICESTER  AND  MIDLAND  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  young  and  flourishing  Society  took  place* 
at  the  Welford  Road  Coffee  House  on  Thursday,  January  31st.  There  was* 
a  good  attendance,  and  a  very  satisfactory  report  and  balance-sheet  for 
the  past  year  was  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Read.  The 
latter  showed  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  upon  the  year’s  work¬ 
ing  of  £4  6s.  2d.  A  long  list  of  vice-presidents  and  patrons,  including 
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the  names  of  most  of  the  best  known  gentlemen  of  Leicester  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  was  read  over  by  the  Secretary,  who  reported  that  many 
additions  had  been  made  to  this  list  since  the  last  Show. 

The  officers  and  Committee  for  the  coming  season  were  elected,  and 
it  was  decided  to  secure  a  better  room  in  which  to  hold  the  next  Show, 
and  also  to  somewhat  enlarge  the  schedule  of  prizes  by  the  addition  of 
groups  arranged  for  effect,  &e. 

On  Thursday  last,  February  7th,  the  new  Committee  held  its  first 
meeting  at  the  above  rooms.  The  Hon.  Secretary  read  the  terms  upon 
which  the  Temperance  Hall  could  be  obtained  in  which  to  hold  the 
next  Show,  and  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  such  should  be  engaged, 
and  that  the  Show  be  held  therein  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  November 
15th  and  10th.  The  schedule  was  then  proceeded  with  and  completed, 
several  most  important  additions  being  made,  the  principal  being  an 
open  class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms  with  a  first  prize  of  £10,  and  a 
class  for  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect. 

THE  N.C.S.  STATEMENT  OF  ACCOUNTS. 

1  notice  in  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  under  the  heading  “  Re¬ 
ceipts,”  that  the  Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Society  is  credited  with  having  paid  £102  9s.  I  rather  doubt 
the  payment,  especially  since  I,  as  Secretary  to  the  Sheffield  and  West 
Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society,  hold  receipts  for  a  like  sum.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  the  Hallamshire  Society  is  not  affiliated  to 
the  N.C.S.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  compiler  of  the  accounts  to 
explain  the  matter,  and  at  least  to  give  credit  to  the  Society  from 
whom  the  s  mount  has  been  obtained. — J.  W.  Jarvis,  Sheffield. 


In  the  financial  statement  recently  presented  to  the  members  of  the 
N.  C.  Society,  I  recorded  £102  9s.  as  having  been  received  from  the 
Sheffield  and  Hallamshire  Society.  This  is  my  clerical  error.  It  should 
have  been  the  Sheffield  and  West  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society. — 
William  Holmes. 


GARDENING  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

The  following  passage  from  your  last  week’s  leader  on  this  subject 
sufficiently  expresses  the  situation,  and  the  condition  of  gardening  in 
private  places  at  the  present  time  : — “  I  do  not  recollect  a  time, and  many 
experienced  men  say  the  same,  when  agood  man  had  so  much  difficulty  in 
securing  a  good  situation.  The  market  is  crowded,  and  many  are  willing 
to  accept  terms  less  than  able  men  expect  and  ask  for,  and  the  latter  are 
elbowed  to  one  side.”  Experience  in  every  industry  has  shown  that 
reduced  wages  means  less  work — less  demand  for  labour,  and  reduced 
capital  on  the  part  of  the  employer  of  labour.  A  good  wage  for  a  good 
servant  is  a  good  maxim,  but  it  has  only  a  relative  significance.  If  you 
apply  the  argument  to  a  gentleman  in  search  of  a  gardener,  you  are  apt 
to  be  told,  as  the  writer  was  told  not  long  since  by  the  owner  of  a  large 
garden  to  whom  a  man  had  been  recommended,  that  it  was  ‘‘all  true 
enough,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  first  class  man.”  I  give  you 
the  words.  Besides,  gentlemen  know  well  enough  that,  when  so  many 
good  men  are  out  of  situations  they  will  be  compelled  to  accept  lower 
wages,  and  they  are  doing  so.  True,  horticulture  is  more  widely 
•‘diffused”  nowadays  among  merchants  and  the  like,  but  that  has  not 
improved  the  gardeners’  position  very  much,  if  what  your  correspondent 
says  is  true. 

I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  anticipate  that  kitchen  gardening  and 
fruit  culture  in  “  private  gardens”  will  ever  again  be  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past.  Most  of  us  who  can  look  back  for  forty  or  fifty  years  can 
remember  when,  if  a  gentleman  did  not  grow  his  own  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  he  could  not  have  had  a  supply  at  all  ;  but  steamboats,  railways, 
and  telegraphs  have  altered  all  that,  and  both  can  now  be  had  promptly 
in  the  most  remote  spots.  Such  are  the  facilities  in  this  respect,  that 
owners  of  private  establishments  are  realising  that  the  comparatively 
fitful  supplies  they  require  can  be  had  from  the  “  stores”  almost  as  good, 
and  in  some  things  of  better  quality  and  cheaper  than  they  can  produce 
themselves.  I  heard,  not  long  since,  of  a  noble  patron  of  horti¬ 
culture  saying  that  he  had  come  to  think  there  was  after  all  “  no  garden 
like  Covent  Garden.”  This  applies  principally  to  such  produce  as 
early  vegetables,  such  as  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  and 
other  kinds,  and  to  fruit  like  Apples,  Pears,  Grapes,  Pines,  and  such  like. 
In  almost  all  large  private  mansions  large  quantities  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  always  been  purchased  during  the  London  season,  owing  to 
the  home  supplies  not  being  sufficient  or  ready  at  the  time  they  were 
wanted,  and  what  is  taking  place  now  is  only  an  extension  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  is  extremely  likely  to  continue. 

If  any  gardener  over  a  large  kitchen  and  fruit  garden  will  just  for 
one  year  or  season  take  stock  of  the  supplies  actually  consumed  at  his 
employer’s  table  and  compare  it  with  the  fitful  gluts  and  blanks  apt  to 
occur  in  the  best  managed  garden,  he  will  be  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  so  far  as  expense  and  labour  is  concerned  “  Covent  Garden  is  the 
best  garden,”  as  only  such  things  are  ordered  as  are  required,  and  the 
waste  is  not  nearly  so  much.  The  supplies  from  the  home  garden  are 
provided,  as  a  rule,  on  a  prodigal  scale  to  please  cooks,  house  stewards, 
and  others,  no  correct  debtor  and  creditor’s  account  being  kept  against 
them  ;  but  when  these  persons  have  to  be  provided  from  the  shop  and 
their  accounts  have  to  be  passed  and  paid  through  the  usual  channels, 
supervision  comes  in,  and  a  corresponding  change  is  the  result.  I  am 
not  advocating  one  plan  or  the  other,  but  only  trying  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  position  of  affairs.  I  doubt  very  much  if  ever  as  many  big  kitchen 


gardens  with  their  hundreds  of  yards  of  walls  will  be  made  again  in 
this  country.  I  look  forward  to  flower  gardening  expanding  and  im¬ 
proving  according  to  the  times,  but  in  other  blanches  the  gardener  will, 
I  suspect,  have  to  change  his  tactics  and  adapt  his  vegetable  and  fruit 
supplies  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  period.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
those  who  pursue  fruit  culture  as  a  hobby,  regardless  of  expense,  but 
of  those  who  aim  at  making  their  garden  remunerative,  or  at  least 
compensating,  like  other  departments  of  their  estate. 

I  endorse  all  your  correspondent  says  about  estate  agents  and  the 
losses  sustained  by  their  employers  through  their  ignorance  of  practical 
matters.  It  is  grievous  to  witness  the  losses  sustained  in  this  way  in 
many  cases,  but  necessity  is  compelling  landowners  to  look  into  their 
affairs  much  more  closely  than  they  have  ever  done  before,  and  the 
result  will  be  disastrous  to  lawyers,  office  agents,  and  their  nominees,  or 
I  am  much  mistaken.  Better  men  will  be  wanted  by-and-by.  I  would 
strongly  recommend  young  gardeners  to  make  their  horticultural 
grounding  a  basis  for  as  good  a  knowledge  of  general  estate  work 
as  they  possibly  can,  and  their  opportunities  in  that  way  are  not  far 
to  seek.  If  they  can  in  addition  procure  a  season  at  some  agricultural 
college  or  school  from  which  they  can  have  certificate  so  much  the 
better. 

I  do  not  think  the  reductions  taking  place  constantly  in  large 
gardens  can  fairly  be  put  down  to  the  “  follow  my  leader  ”  excuse,  for 
we  all  know  how  much  the  land  interest  has  depreciated  of  late  years, 
and  incomes  in  proportion.  Journeymen’s  wages  have  not  decreased  to 
nearly  the  extent  as  head  gardeners’  salaries,  but  garden  staffs  have 
been  reduced  in  number  almost  everywhere,  and  in  not  a  few  notable 
cases  glass  erections  have  been  demolished  when  it  became  a  question  of 
repairing  them  or  re-erecting  new  onps.  I  do  not  know  of  any  head  gar¬ 
deners’  salaries  being  reduced  where  the  gardener  has  remained  and 
otherwise  conformed  to  the  reductions  and  alterations  otherwise,  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  many  well  paid  gardeners  have  been  dismissed  for  the 
sake  of  getting  a  cheaper  and  more  accommodating  man.  I  think  this 
is  a  harsh  proceeding.  Only  last  week  I  met  the  head  gardener  from 
one  of  the  largest  places  in  England,  which  he  had  conducted  with 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  the  owner  for  nearly  ten  years, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  by  a  letter  he  showed  me,  just  received  from 
his  employer,  requesting  him  to  resign  his  situation  in  consequence  of 
contemplated  reductions,  the  same  letter  expressing  confidence  and 
goodwill  to  the  man,  and  offering  to  recommend  him  to  another  situa¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  he  could  hear  of  one.  I  do  not  know  a  better  gardener 
nor  a  better  man  than  this,  but  he  is  now  “  out,”  or,  at  least,  will  be 
soon.  -  Gardener. 


GRANTS  TO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

I  have  frequently  thought  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  “experimental”  programme  satisfac¬ 
torily,  should  petition  Parliament  for  the  grant  of  a  small  sum  to 
facilitate  that  object.  It  seems  from  an  almost  certain  prospect 
that  gardening  in  England  is  to  become  of  increasing  importance 
ymar  by  year,  even  although  the  great  gardens  of  the  land  are  grow 
ing  less.  The  population  of  England  increases,  and  more  rapid 
communication  with  foreign  parts  leads  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  generally.  Through  this  almost  every  little  populous  centre 
in  the  country  can  boast  of  its  flower  show.  Pleasant  gatherings 
they  usually  are,  in  which  all  shades  of  politicians  can  agree  freely  ; 
but  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  carrying  on  flower  shows  know' 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  carry  them  on  for  any  length  of  time  success¬ 
fully.  I  have  been  for  some  years  connected  with  a  horticultural 
society  in  the  provinces,  which  is  well  managed  and  in  a  good  dis¬ 
trict.  and  £150  is  paid  at  a  show  in  prize  money.  To  improve  on 
this  would  necessitate  more  favourable  circumstances,  such  as  con¬ 
venience  for  running  railway  trips  that  would  prove  attractive  to 
the  people  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  to  provide  some  other 
special  attractions.  At  the  best,  too,  it  is  a  little  risky  carry  ing  on 
flower  shows  successfully,  as  the  bad  luck  of  a  few  wet  years  would 
prove  very  disastrous  in  the  receipts.  Now,  judging  of  horticul¬ 
tural  societies  in  the  provinces,  the  Royal  in  London  cannot  do 
much  more  than  pay  their  prize  money  and  other  expenses  at  their 
exhibitions  if  they  issue  a  liberal  schedule.  Then,  how  are  they  to 
carry  on  their  useful  experiments  in  trying  different  vegetables,  or, 
indeed,  their  whole  experimental  work  ?  It  seems  to  me  rather 
unlikely  from  past  experience  that  the  income  from  the  Fellows 
and  other  sources  can  do  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  country  like 
ours.  Indeed,  I  feel  quite  certain  that  Parliament  votes  money  for 
work  of  far  less  interest  than  the  R.H.S.  could  perform.  There 
may  be  some  difficulty  in  applying  for  a  given  sum,  but  I  do  not 
thick  that  the  subject  would  be  impossible  to  carry  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Government  officials,  and  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S. 
would  be  a  thoroughly  competent  body  to  insute  the  sum  asked  for 
being  distributed  properly  according  to  requirements.  I  know  that 
the  United  States  Government  grants  handsome  amounts  for  ex¬ 
perimental  purposes.  Of  course,  the  R.H.S.  can  hardly  be  called 
educational  directly,  but  indirectly  in  the  respect  to  the  trials  of 
vegetables,  &c.,  it  is  so,  and  it  is  only  in  that  way  many  in  the 
northern  counties  can  deiive  any  profit.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  if  this  subject  was  taken  up  largely  by  your  correspondents 
the  object  might  be  accomplished. — R.  M. 


s 


CIRRHOPETALCJM  CUMINGI. 

What  are  termed  “curiosities”  in  the  Orchid  family  are  by  no 
means  scarce,  but  there  is  somewhat  of  the  inclination  to  stigmatise 
plants  in  this  way,  as  an  indication  they  possess  no  beauty  or  value. 


FIG.  20. —  CIREHOPETALTJM  CUJIINGI. 


Some  of  these  are,  however,  worth  attention  for  other  qualities 
than  mere  singularity  of  structure,  and  the  Cirrhopetalum,  illus¬ 
trated  in  fig.  20,  is  an  example  of  this.  There  is  something  very 
attractive  in  its  quaint  form,  distinct  even  among  such  well-marked 
plants  as  Orchids. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has  given  an  excellent  description  of  this 
Orchid,  which  may  be  reproduced  here  : — “  Notwithstanding  that 
this  most  lovely  Orchideous  plant  has  been  known  in  our  collections 
since  1841,  when  it  flowered  with  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  it  has  never 
yet  been  figured.  It  is  one  of  the  many  rarities  imported  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  Mr.  Cuming,  after  whom  it  has  been  named 
by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  extreme  regularity  with  which  the  flowers  are 
arranged  in  the  depres  ed  umbel,  spreading  in  a  circle  or  a  semi¬ 


circle,  and  the  large  size  and  position  of  the  lateral  sepals  (not  the 
labellum  as  stated  in  ‘  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany’)  are  not  the 
least  remarkable  peculiarities  about  this  plant.  It  flowers  readily 
in  the  early  spring.  Description  :  Pseudo-bulbs  small,  oval  or 
oblong,  monophyllous,  sheathed,  with  a  large  membranaceous  scale, 
and  arising  from  a  creeping  caudex,  with  a  few  fibrous  roots  thrown 
out  from  beneath  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Leaf  solitary  from  the  apex 
of  the  pseudo-bulb,  3  to  4  inches  long,  oblong  or  elliptical,  cori¬ 
aceous,  nerveless,  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  very  short  petiole. 
Scapes  solitary,  slender,  filiform,  red,  bearing  about  two  minute 
sheathing  scales,  and  arising  from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulb. 
Flowers  most  beautifully  and  regularly  arranged  in  a  radiating, 
almost  exactly  circular,  umbel,  all  on  the  same  plane,  and  of  a  rich 
warm  red-purple  colour.  Pedicels  very  short,  all  equal  in  length, 
and,  as  well  as  the  ovary,  red,  with  minute  green  bracteoles  at  the 
base.  Sepals  very  unequal  :  superior  one  small,  ovate,  concave, 
very  much  and  narrowly  acuminated,  fringed  with  long  glandular 
hairs  ;  lateral  sepals  an  inch  long,  linear-oblong,  shortly  acuminate, 
projecting  forward,  and  having  a  peculiar  twist  at  the  base,  which 
brings  the  outsides  of  these  two  sepals  on  the  same  plane,  their 
inner  edges  meeting  together  like  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  of  some 
insect  of  the  Buprestis  kind,  and  which  gives  a  very  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  flowers.  Petals  rather  smaller  than  the  superior  sepal, 
but  otherwise  exactly  resembling  it,  and  fringed  in  like  manner 
with  glandular  hairs.  Lip  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
flower,  thick,  fleshy,  tongue-shaped,  obtuse,  having  two  erect  plates 
or  ridges  on  the  disc,  bent  down  in  the  upper  half,  the  base  articu¬ 
lated  on  the  decurrent  base  of  the  column,  which  has  there  a  peculiar 
upward  curvature.  Column  short  and  thick,  the  sides  projecting 
in  the  form  of  wings.  Anther-case  a  little  sunk  into  the  top  of  the 
column.  Pollen-masses  in  two  oval  pairs.” 

STARTING  CALANTHES  INTO  GROWTH. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  all  Calanthes  should  be  started  into 
growth,  and  their  perfect  success  pr  failure  depends  to  a  very  great 
extent  on  their  treatment.  We  have  known  splendid  pseudo-bulbs 
spoiled  by  a  bad  start,  in  one  case  in  particular,  where  the  pseudo¬ 
bulbs  were  potted,  immediately  watered,  and  kept  so  constantly  ; 
but  it  did  not  suit  them,  as  the  roots  were  long  in  forming.  When 
they  pushed  forth  they  were  few  and  weak  ;  they  continued  sickly 
all  the  season,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  were 
extremely  poor,  and  had  little  resemblance  to  their  parents  of  the 
previous  spring.  This,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  manner  of  starting 
Calanthes  that  should  never  be  practised  ;  but  if  a  layer  of  sphagnum 
or  other  moss  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  some  shallow  boxes,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  placed  upright  on  this,  a  little  more  moss  packed 
between  to  make  them  stand,  and  then  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
65°  or  70°,  but  sparingly  watered,  they  will  soon  root  freely,  and 
send  out  strong  healthy  side  shoots  that  will  form  the  pseudo-bulbs 
for  flowering  ;  next,  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  started,  they  should 
be  taken  from  the  box  without  injuring  the  roots  and  potted.  Some 
of  the  moss  will  adhere  to  the  roots,  but  this  will  not  do  them  any 
harm,  particularly  if  it  is  sphagnum.  The  potting  material  should 
be  rough,  and  they  should  be  put  into  pots  that  will  admit  of  their 
being  repotted  into  larger  ones  later  on. — M.  M. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HORTICULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page-  70.) 

When  Gerard,  the  illustrious  botanist  and  Horticulturist,  went 
from  his  own  house  in  Holborn  to  the  garden  of  his  friend  and 
employer,  Lord  Burleigh,  situate  in  the  Strand,  he  probably  passed, 
not  unfrequently,  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  office  of  this 
J ournal,  and  hence  familiar,  by  name  at  least,  to  gardeners  through¬ 
out  this  island.  At  that  time,  if  Fleet  Street  had  not  a  line  of 
offices  and  shops,  it  was  hardly  to  be  called  rural ;  but  the  Strand 
kept  much  the  aspect  of  a  country  lane,  with  detached  mansions, 
having,  some  of  them,  extensive  gardens,  the  residences  of  nobles 
and  church  dignitaries.  Lord  Burleigh  was  one  of  the  peers  who 
had  a  taste  for  horticulture,  and  benefited  by  Gerard’s  enterprise  in 
obtaining  or  producing  new  plants,  and  owing  to  this  connection 
subsequently  he  rented  from  Queen  Anne,  consort  of  James  I.,  a 
plot  of  about  two  acres  east  of  Somerset  House,  this  being  granted 
to  him  for  a  sum  merely  nominal,  because  of  his  skill  in  “  planting, 
nursing,  and  preserving”  of  plants,  and  in  consideration  of  his 
supplying  to  Her  Majesty,  from  time  to  time,  herbs,  flowers,  and 
fruits — vegetables  are  not  specified.  Gerard  was  also  surgeon 
to  the  King  ;  nominally  he  was  a  barber-surgeon,  the  occupations 
being  associated,  though  even  then  the  practice  was  going  into  dis¬ 
use,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  handled  the  barber’s 
razor  ;  probably  he  also  much  preferred  to  exercise  the  knife  upon 
trees  and  shrubs  rather  than  on  the  human  subject. 

Much  more  interest,  however,  attaches  itself  to  Gerard's 
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garden  at  Holborn  than  to  either  of  those  in  the  Strand  which  he 
had  to  do  with,  though  we  know  neither  its  size  nor  its  site.  This 
was  the  first  London  botanic  garden  close  to  the  boundary  of  the 
City,  being  somewhere  on  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  called  the  Old 
Bourne  ;  it  has  been  conjectured  about  where  now  are  Hatton 
Garden  and  Ely  Place.  To  it  visitors  came  from  distant  parts  of 
England,  and  even  from  the  Continent.  Concerning  one  of  these, 
a  Frenchman  hailing  from  Paris,  Gerard’s  friend,  G.  Baker,  also  a 
surgeon,  relates  that  he  saw  the  two  botanists  engaged  in  a  com¬ 
petition  trying  who  could  name  most  of  a  number  of  plants  before 
them,  but  the  Frenchman  had  only  a  knowledge  of  about  a  fourth 
of  those  Gerard  named.  His  catalogue  of  the  plants  he  cultivated, 
printed  in  small  quarto  and  published  in  159G,  is  a  curiosity.  He 
enumerates  over  a  thousand  ;  some,  as  we  should  expect,  are 
incorrectly  named,  and  some  probably  varieties,  but  it  seems  a 
wonderful  performance  when  we  think  how  little  help  he  had  from 
books  or  fellow  workers.  Certainly  his  intimacy  with  Lord 
Burleigh  and  with  several  City  merchants  enabled  him  to  obtain  a 
variety  of  cuttings  and  seeds  from  correspondents  in  foreign 
lands,  and  from  an  allusion  in  a  poem  addressed  to  him,  Gerard 
had  been  a  traveller  himself.  On  this  point,  however,  he  is  silent, 
save  that  he  writes  once  about  some  Firs  he  savr  growing  near  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

As  already  remarked,  we  have  to  thank  the  Flemings  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  cultivation  of  garden  flowers  in  England  when  they 
arrived  in  small  parties,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
being  fugitives  from  the  cruelties  of  the  Duke  of  Alva.  It  is 
significant  of  the  practical  turn  of  the  English  character  generally 
that  even  then  the  taste  for  flowers  diffused  itself  slowly  ;  much 
more  interest  was  shown  in  the  production  of  fruit  and  vegetables, 
so  that  Gerard  mentions  in  his  books  but  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  flowers — several  Roses  are  specified,  Carnations,  “  Gilli- 
flowers,”  and  Tulips  ;  of  the  last  he  had  seen  a  host  of  varieties  in 
the  garden  of  Garnet,  a  London  apothecary,  the  first  probably  of 
the  English  propagators  of  this  species.  The  Primrose,  or,  as  they 
wrote  it  then,  Prymerolle,  literally  the  “spring  unfolder,”  was 
cultivated  by  Gerard  and  Ins  friends  ;  also  of  its  companions,  the 
Oxlip  and  the  Cowslip.  Of  the  three  he  had  some  varieties  (one 
seems  to  have  been  the  Alpine  Primrose),  and  he  grew  the  Auricula, 
which  he  doubtless  obtained  from  Holland — not  from  its  native 
district.  This  for  some  time  was  a  comparatively  unnoticed  flower. 
Of  the  Anemone  he  mentions  two  garden  kinds,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  Polyanthus.  If  his  description  is  correct, 
Gerard  was  the  introducer  of  the  Balsam  ;  where  he  obtained  its 
seeds  is  uncertain,  possibly  from  India. 

It  is  not  easy  to  clear  up  the  history  of  our  common  vegetable, 
the  Potato  ;  it  was  brought  to  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  some  one  of  the  explorers  she  commissioned.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  is  generally  credited  with  its  introduction,  and  the 
story  is  that  he  planted  the  tubers  on  his  estate  in  Ireland.  It  is  added 
that  when  his  gardener  produced  the  fruit  of  the  Potato,  and  called 
it  worthless,  Raleigh  told  him  to  dig  up  the  plants  and  throw  them 
away  ;  of  course,  his  doing  this  brought  the  tubers  to  daylight  ! 
That  the  vegetable  was  grown  in  Ireland,  by  Raleigh  or  someone, 
before  it  was  planted  in  England  is  a  fact  evidenced  by  several 
witnesses,  and  one  noteworthy,  seeing  the  position  the  Potato 
holds  to  this  day  as  a  leading  article  of  food  among  the  Irish 
peasantry.  From  a  figure  placed  as  frontispiece  to  Johnson’s 
edition  of  Gerard’s  “  Herbal  ”  it  has  been  assumed  that  he  was  the 
first  English  cultivator,  but  for  my  own  part  I  must  confess  a  doubt 
whether  this  sprig  is  that  of  the  Potato  plant.  He  grew  the  Potato 
in  his  Holborn  garden,  for  he  describes  it  correctly,  and  states  that 
he  had  it  from  Virginia,  that  is  clear  ;  also,  he  knew  the  Sweet 
Potato,  which  he  calls  the  Potato  of  Spain  or  Peru.  This,  like  the 
Virginian  Potato,  arrived  first  in  Ireland  about  1565  apparently. 

Allusions  to  Peas  in  the  early  dramatists  are  probably  to  the 
kind  grown  in  fields,  and  the  pods  of  which  were  dried.  The 
garden,  or  green  Pea,  was  so  scarce  during  the  early  part  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  that  a  supply  was  obtained  from  Holland  for  the 
Royal  table.  Gerard  took  up  the  question,  which  has  been  discussed 
at  intervals  from  his  time  to  the  present,  whether  what  he  calls 
“tame”  Peas  are  simply  a  wild  species  modified  by  cultivation, 
and  decided  they  were  distinct.  There  is  a  tradition  that  our  first 
garden  Peas  reached  us  from  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  Lentils  accompanied  them.  The  latter  were  so  little 
esteemed  that  Gerard  observes  he  saw  them  growing  in  fields  near 
London,  being  sown  as  food  for  cattle.  He,  like  Tusser,  calls  the 
Pea,  “  Peason,”  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  “Pisum.”  It 
was  usual  to  sow  them  at  or  after  Christmas.  The  Runcival  Pea, 
referred  to  by  these  early  horticulturists,  was  the  precursor  of  our 
modern  Marrowfat  or  Prussian  Blue.  The  name  was  taken  from 
the  town  of  Roncesvalles,  where  they  pretended  to  show  the  bones 
of  gigantic  warriors  of  a  bygone  age,  and  hence  it  was  applied  to 
anything  large  or  strong.  Gerard  and  his  friends  knew  the  Kidney, 


erroneously  styled  the  French  Bean,  introduced,  it  is  said,  in  1597, 
from  India,  but  the  climbing  species  were  of  later  importation. — 
J.  R.  S.  C. 


At  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  held  Feb.  12th  in  the  Council  Room,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates 
were  duly  elected  Fellows — viz.,  G.  R.  Alexander,  Captain  Austen, 
Charles  If.  Belt,  Clement  Braby,  Arthur  Brooke,  Robert  Bushnell,  Mrs. 
Chute,  Jeremiah  Coleman,  Mrs.  Crum.  J.  F.  \V.  Deacon,  Miss  Felicia 
de  Tern,  W.  D.  Divers,  James  Ellis,  Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Gibbs,  H.  B.  Green¬ 
field,  John  Harkness,  Lt.  Col.  A.  H.  Hyslop,  William  Iggulden,  Howard 
F.  Haider,  Arthur  Robinson,  George  Shayler,  Samuel  Soutar,  Herbert 
Sutton,  T.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Miss  Thain,  William  W.  Voosnam, 
J.  Ratliff  Wooster,  Mrs.  Worrell,  Charles  Osman,  and  Associate  Donald 
McDonald. 

-  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— We  learn  that  Mr.  II.  B.  May 

of  Edmonton  has  arranged  at  his  own  expense  to  provide  a  concert  in 
the  Town  Hall,  Edmonton,  on  Thursday,  February  28th,  at  8  P.H.,  the 
proceeds  of  which  will  be  devoted  t®  the  above  named  fund. 

-  The  Weather. — The  present  winter  so  far  has  been  more 

disastrous  to  vegetation  than  the  previous  one,  young  Lettuces,  such 
as  Bath  or  Brown  Cos,  Hicks'  Hardy  White,  and  All  the  Year 
Round  Cabbage  Lettuce,  all  three  standard  winter  varieties  here,  have 
suffered  badly,  quite  nine-tenths  being  killed.  Cauliflowers,  young 
plants  in  frames,  although  with  one  mat  on  glass,  a  great  many  look 
dead.  Broccoli  in  the  open  quarters,  some  kinds,  Backhouse’s,  Veitch  s 
Spring  White,  all  killed ;  Gilbert’s  Late  Victoria  and  the  Champion 
Late  White  (Carter’s)  have  stood  best,  but  both  look  much  damaged. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli,  Celery,  and  Parsley  very 
much  injured,  also  July  sown  Cabbage,  but  the  August  sowings  look 
better.  No  doubt  the  wet  summer  and  autumn,  causing  long  and  sappy 
growth,  has  much  to  do  with  it.  19°  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  25  on 
the  ground  facing  the  sky  has  been  the  lowest  recorded  this  season. 
-II.  0. 

- Weather  in  Scotland. — “  B.  D.”  writes  :  — “  The  week 

ending  11th  inst.  was,  in  the  beginning,  of  a  mild,  in  the  latter  half 
of  an  extremely  wintry  character.  During  the  8th  a  violent  snowstorm 
raged  over  the  whole  country,  with  high  northerly  gales.  All  communi¬ 
cation  with  Inverness  by  railway  was  completely  stopped  by  the  snow 
drifts,  and  telegraphic  connection  all  but  entirely  broken  down.  Several 
trains  overdue  we.re  quite  lost  sight  of  on  this  account.  In  South  Perth¬ 
shire  the  cold  was  intense,  but  the  snowfall  less.  On  the  nights  of  the 
8th,  9th,  and  10th  respectively,  the  frost  registered  amounted  to  9°,  15°> 
and  11°.  There  is  every  appearance  of  the  storm  continuing.” 

_  In  the  south  The  Weather  has  been  very  severe  within  the 

past  few  days,  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  Sunday  being  followed  by  keen 
frosts.  On  Tuesday  exceptionally  low  temperatures  were  registered, 
and  we  hear  of  several  cases  wheie  25°  to  28°  of  frost  were  registered  on 
the  grass. 

_  Will  you  kindly  do  me  the  favour  of  announcing  that  the 

dates  of  the  Brighton  and  Hove  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show 
have  been  altered  to  November  5th  and  6th  instead  of  the  12th  and 
13th,  owing  to  the  National  and  Kingston  Shows  being  on  the  same 
dates.— Mark  Longhurst,  18,  Church  Road,  Brighton. 

_  Tomatoes. — The  summer  of  1888,  as  most  gardeners  know, 

was  a  very  bad  one  for  the  production  of  outdoor  Tomatoes,  but  the 
variety  that  fruited  and  ripened  best  here  out  of  four  or  five  reputed  good 
varieties  was  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All.  Fruit,  medium  sized,  good  red, 
slightly  corrugated,  and  early.  Ilaekwood  Park  did  well  in  1887,  and 
is  a  fine  Tomato. — H.  0. 

_  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  7  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read 
“  Report  on  the  Helm  Wind  Inquiry,”  by  William  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc. : 
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“  An  Atmospheric  Sketch,”  by  F.  A.  Velscliow,  F.R.Met.Soc. ;  “  The 
Drought  in  New  South  Wales  in  1883-4,  ami  Rainfall  at  Corolla,  1879-88,” 
by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Wynne,  F.U.Met.Soc. 

-  Insect  Eggs  on  Tomato  Plants. — I  was  pleased  to  read 

Mr.  S.  T.  Wright’s  answer  to  the  query  (page  34)  on  the  above  subject, 
and  am  sure  the  most  effectual  remedy  has  been  stated  on  page  46.  The 
white  fly  is  the  worst  enemy  to  the  Tomato  grower.  I  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  two  large  houses  of  these  plants.  I  always  make  it  a  practice  to 
syringe  my  plants  when  small,  and  until  the  first  truss  of  flower  shows- 
and  then  syringe  only  once  or  twice  a  week.  I  shake  my  plants  at  times, 
and  the  flies  rise  to  the  glass.  I  then  wash  the  glass  and  woodwork  with 
softsoap.  This  I  have  found  to  destroy  all  insects,  as  hot  water  is  used. 
I  believe  all  that  your  correspondent  has  said  on  the  page  cited.  I  have 
found  by  experience  that  the  carbolic  softsoap  puts  an  end  to  the  white 
fly. — H.  Weight,  Foreman,  Garendon  Park  Garden s. 

-  I  CAN  quite  corroborate  what  your  correspondent  “  E.”  says,  at 

p.  106,  on  Cotoneasteb  Simmonsi,  about  the  beauty  of  this  plant. 
We  have  a  good  sample  of  it  on  a  south  exposure,  up  the  sides  of  my 
house  door,  forming  an  arch  overhead,  and  it  is  quite  full  of  berries. 
Certainly  they  are  not  the  same  as  the  Crataegus  pyracantha,  not  being 
in  such  clusters,  but  nevertheless  all  the  little  twigs  as  well  as  the 
larger  shoots  are  full  of  red  berries,  and  those  who  call  quite  admire  the 
fine  covering  the  plant  and  berries  give  to  the  entrance.  1  may,  how¬ 
ever,  say  that  there  are  more  berries  on  this  winter  than  I  have  seen 
before  for  a  number  of  years  ;  perhaps  that  may  be  owing  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  season,  as  the  birds  keep  off  them.  It  grows  rapidly,  as  several 
self-sown  seedlings  that  came  up  here  soon  developed  and  berried  freely. 
As  a  wall  plant,  on  a  buttress,  or  as  above  described,  this  Cotoneaster  is 
certainly  a  good  one. — R.  M. 

-  The  Colour  and  Flavour  of  Grapes. — Mr.  J.  Bury 

seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Taylor's  Grapes  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
were  grown  under  too  much  shade.  Not  having  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  growing,  1  cannot  say  if  he  is  correct  or  not ;  but  I  think 
his  theory  is  wrong.  There  was,  in  my  opinion,  no  better  finished 
Grapes  in  the  show  than  Mr.  Taylor’s  Alnwick  Seedling.  Certainly,  his 
Alicantes  were  not  quite  up  to  the  .standard  of  colour  as  usually  exhibited 
by  him,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Chaffin  told  me  they  were  not  ripe,  thus 
accounting  for  lack  of  colour.  The  first  prize  Alicantes,  exhibited  by 
Mr  Hollingworth,  were  superbly  finished,  yet  all  the  Grapes  grown  at 
Woodseat  are  heavily  shaded  by  massive  leathery  foliage,  and  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  finish  of  Mr.  Ilollingworth’s  Grapes.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Taylor's  Grapes  exhibited  now  for  several  years,  and  I  believe 
that,  as  a  rule,  no  better  finished  fruit  is  put  on  the  exhibition  table. 
Last  year  was  very  much  against  Grape  growers,  causing  more  deficiency 
than  perfection  in  colour,  an  item  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  which  had 
a  very  marked  effect  on  the  fruit  exhibited  at  the  September  show  at 
the  Palace.—  S.  T.  W. 

-  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  (he  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  on  February  6th,  1889,  in  the  Lower  Room,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Hall,  New  Surrey  Street,  Sheffield,  a  paper  was  rea  l  by  Mr; 
,T.  W.  Ellis  on  ‘-Different  Methods  of  Heating  Greenhouses.’ 
There  was  a  cood  attendance  of  members,  and  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  H.  Tranter,  gardener  to  Sir  Frelerick  Thorpe  Mappin,  M.P., 
Thornbury,  Sheffield.  Mr.  Eilis  at  the  outset  alluded  to  the  early  and 
primitive  methods  of  heating  adopted  by  the  Dutch  and  others.  He 
referred  to  a  method  which  was  used  by  the  gardener  at  the  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Oxford  some  fifty  years  ago,  which  consisted  of  a  small  iron 
waggon  on  wheels,  and  heated  by  charcoal.  This  waggon  was  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  glass  houses  in  severe  weather- 
Brick  flues  was  the  next  step  towards  an  improved  mode  of  heating- 
Heating  by  hot  air  stoves  was  next  much  experimented  Upon.  Heating 
by  steam  was  first  applied  in  1788,  but  never  much  brought  into  prac¬ 
tice.  He  then  referred  to  the  present  method  of  heating  by  hot-water 
pipes,  which  he  considered  was  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most  whole¬ 
some  method  yet  adopted.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  a  very 
instructive  discussion  took  place  between  a  number  of  the  members  and 
the  reader  of  the  paper,  in  the  course  of  which  the  merits  of  different 
kinds  of  boilers  were  discussed  ;  the  relative  cost  of  heating  by  gas  and 
coke  was  pointed  out ;  the  best  kind  of  fuel  to  use,  which  the  lecturer 
said  was  a  mixture  of  gas-coke  and  coal,  and  for  small  boilers  for  small 
houses  coke  alone,  broken  up  fine  ;  and  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  best  fuel  was  also  the  cheapest,  if  properly  managed.  The  wrong 
setting  of  flues  was  also  commented  upon  as  a  great  source  of  incon¬ 
venience  in  the  proper  working  of  heating  apparatus,  and  it  was 


recommended  that  this  important  work  should  only  be  done  under  the 
gardener's  or  other  properly  qualified  superintendence.  At  the  close  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Ellis  for  his  paper  and  satisfactory 
replies  to  questions,  and  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
Chairman. 

-  The  Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties  Gardeners’ 

Mutual  Improvement  Association  issue  the  following  particulars 
respecting  prizes  offered  for  essays  or  plans  “  Intending  competitors  to 
send  in  their  contributions  to  the  Secretary  by  post  only,  not  later  than 
March  18th,  such  papers  or  plans  to  bear  a  private  mark  or  motto  only ; 
in  no  case  must  they  bear  the  name  of  the  competitor,  nor  occupy  more 
than  ten  minutes  in  reading.  One  person  will  be  appointed  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  papers  before  the  Committee  prior  to  the  general  meeting 
on  March  26th,  when  the  successful  papers  will  be  read,  the  whole  of 
the  plans  exhibited,  and  the  prizes  awarded.  The  ten  most  suitable 
plants  for  gas-lighted  rooms,  with  notes  on  their  cultivation,  treatment 
whilst  in  the  room,  and  after  removal.  First  prize  7s.  6d.,  and  second 
prize  5s.  (open  to  all  members).  For  the  best  plan  for  kitchen  and 
flower  garden  ;  intending  competitors  (under  gardeners  only)  to  give 
notice  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  not  later  than  January  29th,  the 
ground  plan  and  particulars  as  to  scale  will  be  supplied  on  and  after 
February  12th,  the  design  and  drawing  must  be  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
petitor  only,  any  assistance  received  will  be  a  disqualification.  First 
prize  10s.,  second  prize  5s.,  third  prize  2s.  6d.  Certificates  will  be 
awarded  at  general  meeting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  members 
of  Committee  present  (five  to  form  a  quorum)  to  plants  or  flowers  of 
exceptional  merit.  Exhibitors  to  give  in  their  names  and  particulars  of 
exhibits  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  in  order  that  they  may  be  recorded 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Society.  Members  are  requested  to  note 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Institute  Conversazione  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  January  15th,  only  one  week  will  intervene  between  the  two 
first  meetings,  after  which  they  will  run  fortnightly  as  usual.”  The 
following  are  some  of  the  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  Society’s  room- 
Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  at  7‘30  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evenings. 
February  26th,  “  Notes  on  a  Tour  across  North  America,”  by  \V.  P. 
Marshall,  Esq.,  Augustus  Road,  Edgbaston.  March  12th,  “  The  Culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Amaryllis,”  discussion  to  follow,  by  Mr.  E  Cooper. 
March  26tli,  Reading  of  prize  essays,  exhibition  of  plans  and  award 
ing  of  prizes. 

UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 

PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Robert  Street,  Adelphi,  Strand,  on  Monday,  February  11th,  when 
about  tbirtv  members  were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  shortly  after 
8  p.m.  by  Mr.  R.  Dean,  and  the  business  was  commenced  by  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  \V.  Collins,  reading  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting.  The 
Chairman  then  read  the  following  report  for  the  past  year,  which  shows 
that  most  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  1888. 

The  annual  report  and  balance  sheet  of  the  Committee  for  the  past 
year  are  undoubtedly  of  the  most  satisfactory  character,  and  perhaps 
the  most  gratifying  ever  presented  at  an  annual  general  meeting.  It 
proclaims  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Society  is  progressing  and 
prosperous.  There  are  nowr  upon  the  books  276  members,  fifty-three 
having  joined,  during  the  past  year.  The  publicity  given  to  this 
Society’s  work  is  certainly  awakening  an  interest  in  it  among  the  young 
gardeners,  a  class  it  is  most  desirable  should  be  associated  with  it.  If 
this  rate  of  progress  can  be  maintained  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
number  of  members  should  not  during  the  next  ten  years  be  increased 
to  1000,  as  there  must  be  many  gardeners  -willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  it  offers.  Of  the  fifty-three  who  joined  during  1888  five 
of  this  number  have  not  as  yet  paid  subscriptions,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
they  are  not  altogether  lost  to  the  Society. 

The  amount  of  sick  pay  during  the  year  was  £35  12s.  8d.,  a  trifle 
over  one-half  of  the  sum  paid  in  the  previous  year ;  this  amount  was 
divided  between  fifteen  members.  These  payments  are  covered  by 
deductions  of  3s.  6.jd.  and  2s.  4^d.  each  from  the  two  classes  of  members. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  sick  member  upon  the  fund.  No 
death  has  occurred  among  the  members  during  the  past  year,  nor  has 
there  been  any  payment  made  from  the  benevolent  fund  during  that 
period.  The  balance  in  favour  of  the  benevolent  fund  a  year  ago  was 
£1183  11s.  3Id.  ;  it  is  now  £1299  19s.  ljd.,  so  that  it  has  increased 
during  the  past  twelve  months  by  £81  17s.  5d.,  mainly  from  subscriptions 
by  members,  and  by  £34  10s.  5d.  received  as  interest. 

The  balance  in  favour  of  the  benefit  fund  at  the  same  period  was 
£2677  7s.  6fd.,  it  is  now  £3058  3s.  lfd,  showing  an  increase  of  nearly 
£400.  On  the  expenditure  side  interest  has  been  credited  to  members 
to  the  amount  of  £69  3s.  3d.,  which  is  more  than  covered  by  the  interest 
received  on  the  balance  at  the  commencement  of  1888 — namely, 
£78  Is.  2d. 
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The  management  fund  shows  a  similarly  satisfactory  state  of  things. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  amount  to  £83  6s.  4d.,  this  sum  added  to 
•the  balance  in  hand  in  January,  1888 — namely,  £19  7s.  9d.,  brings  the 
total  income  to  £102  14s.  Id.  The  payments  on  the  other  side  amount 
to  £82  11s.  9d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £20  2s.  4d.  to  carry  forward.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  the  receipts  at  the  annual  dinner  amounted  to 
£42  9s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £35  13s.  3d.  But  who  can  venture 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  publicity  given  to  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Society  through  the  medium  of  the  copious  reports  of  the  dinner 
which  appeared  in  the  gardening  papers  ? 

The  Treasurers  balance  sheet  is  a  record  of  the  most  gratifying 
financial  progress.  It  shows  that  the  year’s  income  from  all  sources 
.amounts  to  £856  13s.  6d.,  including  the  balance  in  hand  in  February 
1888  of  £91  Os.  7d.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  £714  19s.  lid.,  in¬ 
cluding  the  purchase  of  £528  10s.  8d.  worth  of  stock  in  2£  per  cent, 
consols,  at  a  cost,  together  with  broker’s  commission  and  stamps,  of 
£525  6s.  2d.,  and  the  Treasurer  is  able  to  carry  forward  a  balance  of 
£141  13s.  7d. 

During  the  past  year  the  Trustees  drew  out  the  entire  sum  of  £4000 
invested  in  3  per  cent.  Government  consols,  and  re-invested  it  in  stock 
of  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham  on  the  security  of  the  borough  rates, 
which  is  as  reliable  as  Government  stock,  and  the  change  will  gain  an 
additional  quarter  per  cent,  interest.  The  action  of  the  Trustees  is  highly 
praiseworthy,  and  is  heartily  approved  by  the  members. 

Four  new  honorary  members  have  been  added  since  last  year,  and  one 
new  life  subscriber  of  10  guineas. 

The  annual  dinner  proved  a  gratifying  success,  and  the  Chairman’s 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  Society  resulted  in  a  substantial  gain.  The 
hearty  thanks  of  the  members  are  due  to  Dr.  Hogg,  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  Vice-Chairman,  for  their  kindly  sympathy  and  able 
advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  Society,  specially  to  Dr.  Hogg  and  Mr. 
William  Paul  for  their  liberal  donations  to  the  management  fund,  to 
Mr.  N.  Sherwood  for  becoming  a  life  member,  and  also  to  all  who  gave 
contributions  of  fruit  and  flowers  to  the  dinner. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  members  are  also  due  to  the  Trustees,  the 
Treasurer,  the  Secretary,  and  Auditors  for  their  continued  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  Collins  next  read  the  financial  statement  respecting  the  three 
funds,  and  Mr.  Hudson  read  the  Treasurer's  account.  The  report  and 
accounts  were  duly  adopted,  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to 
the  officers,  and  a  cheque  for  £20  was  presented  to  Mr.  Collins  for  his 
services  as  Secretary.  The  officers  were  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Scott, 
Cummins.  Woods,  E.  G.  Wheeler  and  Cotes  were  elected  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  dinner  next  October,  and 
after  some  further  business  had  been  transacted  the  meeting  concluded 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


GARDENERS’  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 

POSITION. 

Mr.  A.  Bighter  at  pp.  4  and  5  of  the  Journal  has  taken  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  searching  “  law  books.”  &c.,  to  prove  to  the  public  that 
gardeners  are  menial  servants.  And  for  what  purpose  ?  I  believe  fully 
'95  per  cent,  of  the  men  dubbing  themselves  as  gardeners  and  spoken  of 
as  such  with  a  sense  of  importance  by  those  who  employ  them  are 
individually  coachman,  butler,  and  man-of-all-work  combined,  who 
know  little  about  gardening.  The  useful  men  indicated,  and  against 
whom  I  have  not  a  word  to  say,  are  of  course  “  menial  ”  servants  ;  but 
it  will  take  a  goo!  deal  of  Mr.  Bighter’s  logic  to  convince  me  that  the 
duly  qualified  gardener  presiding  over  a  good  establishment  is  a  “  menial  ” 
servant,  and  only  the  equal  of  the  stable-helper  or  scullery  maid. 

In  order  to  show  your  correspondent  the  class  of  men  I  allude  to  I 
refer  him  to  a  perusal  of  the  lists  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees 
published  in  the  Journal  on  page  65.  There  he  will  find  the  names  of 
practical  men  who  fairly  represent  the  properly  trained  gardener.  My 
experience  of  the  social  position  of  the  resident  land  or  estate  stewards 
as  compared  with  that  of  doctors  and  lawyers  differs  from  Mr.  Bighter’s. 
I  have  never  known  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  meet  and  treat  the  ordinary 
estate  steward  as  an  equal.  They  belong  to  different  grades  of  society. 
Once  more  I  say  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  gardener,  had  he  the 
means  to  do  so,  giving  his  son  or  sons  a  university  education  preparatory 
to  making  gardeners  of  them.  I  at  the  same  time  repeat  my  advice  to 
young  men  to  study  during  the  winter  evenings  and  whenever  time 
permitted  such  subjects  as  are  most  likely  to  prove  useful  to  them  in 
the  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Mr.  Bighter,  quoting  from  “  Chambers’ 
Information  for  the  People,”  where  the  land  steward  is  classed  as  a  menial, 
takes  upon  himself  to  say  that  the  land  stewards  occupy  a  higher  legal 
and  social  position  now  than  they  did  at  the  time  the  article  in  question 
was  written.  How  does  he  account  for  this  ?  He  says  the  word 
“  gardener  ”  does  not  appear  in  this  article.  And  then  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  “  has  no  doubt  that  the  remark  is  applied  equally  to  him  as  to 
the  butler,  Ac.”  How  does  he  know  this?  Is  it  not  just  as  likely  that 
the  social  position  of  the  gardener  has  increased  correspondingly  1  He 
complains  that  I  have  not  shown  where  he  is  illogical.  I  considered  the 
■statement  in  his  first  letter  on  that  subject,  saying  that  “gardeners  were 
only  the  equal  of  scullery  maids  in  the  social  sca’e,  and  that  the 
services  of  one  were  appreciated  just  as  much  as  the  other,”  and  his 
then  asking  “  Why  should  it  be  otherwise  ?”  as  being  both  illogical  and 
delusive.  Gardeners  can  do  a  good  deal  to  improve  their  social  position 
by  their  own  actions,  and  by  being  careful  not  to  associate  with  people 


of  questionable  character.  There  is  an  old  saying  about  a  man  being 
known  by  the  “  company  he  keeps.” — H.  W.  W. 


CAMPANULA  GRANDIFLORA  PUMILA. 

The  stately  perennial  which  is  variously  known  as  Platycodon  or 
Campanula  grandiflora  is  a  favourite  occupant  of  many  gardens,  its 


FIG.  21. — CAMPANULA  GRANDIFLORA  PUMILA. 

large,  open,  deep  blue  flowers  being  produced  most  freely.  This  and 
some  of  its  varieties  reach  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet,  and  therefore  either 
require  permanent  corners  and  similar  sites,  or  they  must  be  placed 
behind  other  dwarf  growing  border  plants.  A  variety  possessing  all  the 
good  qualities  of  the  ordinary  C.  grandiflora,  but  with  a  considerably 
dwarfer  habit,  is  that  represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  21),  C.  grandi- 
fiora  pumiia.  This  grows  9  to  12  inches  high,  producing  flowers  similar 
to  the  type  in  size  and  colour,  and  forms  a  beautiful  specimen,  as  it  soon 
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becomes  covered  with  flowers.  The  plant  is  well  adapted  for  culture  in 
pots  also,  and  is  readily  increased  by  seed.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil 
that  is  not  excessively  heavy  or  wet  suits  it. 


BIRMINGHAM  AND  MIDLAND  COUNTIES  GARDENERS’ 
MUTUAL  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Election  of  Vegetables  foe  1889. 

The  following  paragraph  was  some  time  ago  distributed  to  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  above  Association,  and  the  result  is  appended,  the 
varieties  named  being  elected  by  ballot  at  a  meeting  on  the  29th  ult., 
at  which  about  eighty  members  were  present.  This  is  a  very  good  idea, 
and  appears  to  have  been  very  well  carried  out. 

“  Members  are  particularly  requested  to  fill  in  the  names  of  such 
varieties  of  vegetables  that  they  have  found  from  practical  experience 
to  be  the  best,  but  in  no  case  to  name  more  than  the  number  specified. 
This  form  to  be  given  in  to  the  Secretary  at  the  meeting  on  January  22nd, 
or  sent  by  post  on  January  26th,  in  order  that  a  properly  selected  list 
may  be  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  on  January  29th.” 


Kale  or  Bokecole,  4  varieties' 
Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Cottager’s  Kale 
Asparagus  Kale 
Tall  Scotch 


Peas,  8  varieties. 

American  Wonder 
William  the  First 
Prince  of  Wales 
Stratagem 
Duke  of  Albany 
Telephone 
Veitch’s  Perfection 
Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Beans,  Runners,  2  varieties. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 
Girtford  Giant 

Beans,  French,  2  varieties. 
Canadian  Wonder 
Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Beans,  Broad,  2  varieties. 
Seville  Longpod 
Johnson’s  Wonderful 

Potatoes,  7  varieties. 

Myatt’s  Ashleaf 
Snowdrop 
Schoolmaster 
Beauty  of  Hebron 
Sutton’s  Seedling 
Sutton’s  Satisfaction 
Magnum  Bonum 

Cauliflower,  3  varieties. 
Early  London 
Walcheren 

Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant 

Broccoli,  4  varieties. 

Veitch’s  self-protecting 
Autumn 

Snow’s  Winter  White 
Leamington 
Sutton’s  Late  Queen 

Cabbage,  3  varieties. 

Enfield  Market 
E  Ham’s  Early  Dwarf 
Nonpareil 

Brussels  Sprouts,  2  varieties. 
Sutton’s  Exhibition 
Aigburth 


Savoys,  2  varieties. 

Dwarf  Green  Curled 
Drumhead 

Carrots,  2  varieties. 

Early  Nantes 

James’s  Scarlet  Inter¬ 
mediate 

Parsnip,  1  variety. 

Student 

Lettuce,  3  varieties. 

All  the  Year  Round 
Black-seeded  Bath  Cos 
Giant  White  Cos 

Celery,  2  varieties. 

Major  Clarke’s  Red 
Sulham  Prize  Pink 

Turnips,  2  varieties. 

Early  Snowball 
White  Stone 

Onions,  4  varieties. 

James’s  Long  Keeping 
Bedfordshire  Champion 
Rousham  Park  Hero 
Red  Italian  Tripoli 

Tomatoes,  2  varieties. 

Sutton’s  Perfection 
Hackwood  Park  Prolific 

Vegetable  Marrows, 

2  varieties. 

Long  White 
Moore’s  Cream 

Beet,  2  varieties.  * 

Nutting’s  Dwarf  Red 
Henderson’s  Pine  Apple 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

A  few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary  on  my  part  to  set  Mr. 
Dunkin’s  mind  at  rest  about  the  time  of  starting  and  the  temperature 
of  our  late  vinery.  First  let  me  say  that  I  am  quite  at  one  with  him 
in  having  all  late  Grapes  started  by  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March, 
so  as  to  have  them  well  advanced  before  the  long  cold  nights  come  on, 
as  I  believe  they  keep  better  than  when  heavy  firing  has  to  be  done  to 
bring  them  up  in  finishing.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  we  defer 
starting  till  April  ?  I  ought  to  have  explained  this,  perhaps,  in  my  last 
notes,  but  did  not  think  of  it.  Obligation  is  no  choice,  and  in  the 
starting  of  our  late  vinery  we  had  no  choice,  as  new  rafters  were  being 
put  in,  and,  as  is  the  case  too  often  in  gardens,  we  could  not  have  this 
work  done  till  late.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  our  Grapes  on  the 
whole  have  been  very  fair,  and  with  the  temperature  as  before  stated. 
I,  perhaps,  ought  to  add  that  when  the  Vines  were  in  flower  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  was  maintained  in  order  to  secure  a  set,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  temperature  no  doubt  went  up  with  the  sun’s  heat 


to  80°,  or  even  more,  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  When  I  said  our 
temperature  was  seldom  above  70°,  I  might  also  have  said  that  with 
less  ventilation  we  could  have  a  higher  temperature  without  having  to 
resort  to  hard  firing.  As  it  was  we  had  always  a  circulation  of  fresh 
warm  air  in  the  house.  The  result,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  different 
if  we  had  been  obliged  to  keep  the  ventilators  closed  more  or  less  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  what  1  have  before  stated. 

As  Mr.  Dunkin  seems  inclined  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  my  state¬ 
ments,  I  herewith  submit  a  small  shoulder  of  Gros  Colman  and  a  small 
bunch  of  Lady  Downe’s  for  the  Editor’s  inspection.  I  know  they  are 
not  up  to  exhibition  standard,  but  I  think  they  are  passable  considering 
the  lateness  of  starting  and  the  dullness  of  last  season. — G.  Hilton. 

[The  Lady  Downe’s  berries  are  well  coloured  and  excellent  in 
quality  ;  Gros  Colman  not  so  well  coloured,  but  of  good  size  and  quality. 
They  are  very  creditable  Grapes  as  the  produce  of  renovated  Vines.] 


THE  PESTS  OF  THE  PAST  ROSE  SEASON. 

( Continued  from  page  111.') 

There  is  an  insect  pest  which  is  occasionally  a  great  nuisance, 
though  unknown  in  some  places,  I  mean  the  weevil  family— little 
beetles  of  different  species  and  colours,  but  all  of  them  harmful.  Some 
gardeners,  looking  upon  all  insects  as  enemies,  adopt  the  motto  of  the 
Irishman  at  the  fair,  “  Wherever  you  see  a  head  hit  it,”  and  I  am  afraid 
they  are  likely  to  be  more  often  right  than  wrong  ;  still,  lest  such  a  true 
friend  as  a  ladybird  might  suffer  as  being  a  beetle,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
point  out  that  weevils,  which  will  do  all  the  harm  they  can,  may  be 
distinguished  by  their  long  “noses”  or  “beaks.”  Some  of  them  only 
come  out  at  night,  and  these  are  of  a  brown  colour,  while  some  of  those 
that  feed  in  the  daytime  are  of  the- -most  brilliant  green.  A  myriad  of 
these  tiny  creatures,  most  beautiful  in  appearance,  attacked  one  of  my 
plants  of  Boule  d’Or  against  an  old  paling  in  1887.  They  had  nearly 
eaten  it  when  I  found,  it  out,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  exter¬ 
minated  them.  _ 


But  it  is  the  night-feeding  brown  weevils  which  have  occasioned 
several  letters  to  the  Journal,  as  a  novice  is  often  puzzled  to  account 
for  daily  injury  to  his  fresh  shooting  Roses  when  no  trace  of  any  insect 
is  to  be  found.  There  is  a  particular  malignity  about  the  work  of  these 
insects,  which  appear  to  be  most  anxious  and  careful  to  do  the  greatest 
harm  they  can.  The  part  they  attack  is  the  late  bud  just  as  it  is 
beginning  to  grow  in  early  May.  This  is  annoying  on  cut-backs,  but 
not  fatal,  as  another  bud  will  push  later,  so  they  choose,  by  preference, 
the  one  bud  on  which  so  many  hopes  rest,  on  a  budded  stock.  To  this 
same  bud  they  will  return  night  after  night  with  unerring  persistency, 
till  it  is  absolutely  destroyed,  and  then,  I  imagine,  they  celebrate  a  war 
dance  round  the  now  useless  stock,  and  go  to  look  for  another  budded 
with  some  new  and  particularly  precious  Rose. 


This  vindictive  perseverance  is,  however,  a  help  to  their  destruction. 
When  you  find  a  bud  has  been  nibbled  at  (you  will  soon  learn  to  re¬ 
cognise  their  work),  you  go  after  dark  with  a  lamp,  and  do  not  need  to 
search  all  over  rhe  rosery  for  your  enemy  ;  but,  treading  softly  (for  at 
the  least  alarm  he  will  fall  to  the  ground,  and  it  is  odds  against  your 
seeing  him  again),  you  go  to  the  injured  bud,  and  there  he  is  at  work. 
Then  one  is  generally  advised  to  put  a  white  cloth  under  each  plant, 
shake  the  beasts  down,  and  collect  them  for  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  but 
I  have  generally  used  a  pair  of  small  tweezers.  Malignity  begets- 
malignity,  I  suppose,  for  I  confess  the  “scrunch”  always  seemed  to 
comfort  me  and  do  me  good.  _ 

I  remember  my  first  experience  of  these  pests  in  1878.  I  was 
altogether  puzzled  for  a  long  time,  till  the  bright  idea  came  into 
my  head  of  examining  the  injured  buds  after  dark  with  a  lamp.  I 
“scrunched”  upwards  of  thirty  the  first  night,  and  also  saved  some 
specimens  alive,  which  I  posted  to  my  learned  friend  for  identification. 
On  receiving  his  answer,  I  mentioned  to  my  subordinate,  who  had  been 
much  pleased  at  the  ravages  being  checked,  that  I  had  heard  what 
“  them  little  beetles  ”  were — “  they  are  Otiorhynchus  picipes.”  “  Ah  l 
really  now  1”  was  all  he  said,  but  the  accompanying  tone  and  gesture 
added  plainly  enough,  “Well,  we’ve  found  them  a  terrible  nuisance,  but 
I  didn’t  know  they  were  as  bad  as  all  that.” 


There  remain  still  to  be  mentioned  the  dreaded  fungoid  pests  of 
mildew  and  orange  fungus.  Of  the  former,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I 
had  less  during  last  season  than  for  some  years  past— decidedly  less  than 
the  average.  I  consider  that  it  was  simply  checked,  if  not  killed,  by  the 
cold.  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith  has  told  us  (if  I  understand  him 
aright)  that  mildew  cannot  stand  a  certain  amount  of  cold,  less  than 
actual  frost,  in  its  summer  or  active  stage,  and  that  when  this  low 
temperature  naturally  occurs  about  the  end  of  October,  it  goes  into  the 
winter  or  dormant  stage — viz.,  the  tiny  black  spots,  which  are  really 
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“  drought-proof,  frost-proof,  and  water-proof,”  receptacles  or  safes  for 
the  preservation  of  mildew  seed  through  the  rigours  of  winter.  There 
was  a  grim  consolation  in  the  midst  of  that  terrible  weather  in  thinking 
how  our  old  enemy,  with  a  querulous  wonder  at  the  brevity  of  his  life 
of  rampage,  was  tucking  himself  into  his  frost-proof  safes  in  preparation 
for  winter  in  early  July  1  To-day  (February  1st)  my  shade  thermometer 
stands  at  56°.  Will  the  enemy  wake,  burst  his  boxes,  and  be  sold 
again  1  _ 


Orange  fungus,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  was  rampant,  worse 
than  I  ever  had  it  before  ;  and  as  I  have  always  rather  derided  this 
enemy,  on  the  same  grounds  that  some  Auricula  growers  seem  to  think 
light  ly  of  the  woolly  aphis — i.e.,  that  it  does  no  practical  harm,  I  began 
to  be  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase,  and  thought  I  was  going  to  catch  it 
for  past  sneers.  I  remembered,  with  much  more  reverence  than  before, 
all  I  had  read  about  cutting  off  every  shoot  on  which  a  speck  appeared 
over  a  box  that  not  a  grain  might  be  lost,  and  burning  every  particle 
(the  box  as  well,  I  believe)  with  the  utmost  care.  For  some  time  I  did 
cut  off  the  worst,  and  (with  some  twinges  of  conscience)  hid  them  or 
threw  them  away  in  distant  corners ;  for  I  cannot  believe  that  exter¬ 
mination  is  possible  while  our  hedges  are  full  of  it  ;  but  the  pest 
increased  so  rapidly,  I  began  to  think  the  remedy  might  prove  worse 
than  the  disease. 


What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  finally  took  a  very  reprehensible  and 
cowardly  course,  the  only  merit  of  which  lay  in  its  complete  success.  I 
had  always  had  some  orange  fungus,  and  it  had  never  done  any  harm 
till  the  first  bloom  was  over,  and  not  much  then  ;  I  determined  therefore 
to  act  as  I  had  always  done  before,  and  take  no  notice  whatever  of  the 
enemy.  It  was  rather  hard  to  do  this,  but  I  carried  it  out  ;  persistently 
refused  to  see  the  orange  fungus,  or  to  look  where  I  knew  it  was — on  the 
lower  leaves  ;  but  gave  my  undivided  attention  to  the  tops  of  the  shoots. 
If  a  yellow  spot  caught  my  eye  I  treated  it  like  an  undesirable  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  stared  hard  in  another  direction.  This  sort  of  treatment,  so 
different  to  the  anxious  care  recommended  by  books,  and  evidently 
expected  by  the  enemy,  was  too  much  for  it — it  languished  and  died  ! 
I  did  not  search  for  it  again,  for  fear  of  reviving  any  lingering  hopes  it 
might  have  of  a  little  more  attention  ;  but  from  the  end  of  J  une  I 
certainly  saw  it  no  more. 


To  speak  seriously,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cold  weather  was  as 
fatal  to  this  pest  as  to  mildew,  and  I  thus  believe  that  the  unseasonable 
inclemency  of  the  summer,  which  maimed  so  many  blooms,  and  caused 
us  to  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  worst  Rose  seasons  we  have  known, 
almost  entirely  checked  the  ravages  of  mildew  and  orange  fungus, 
and  prevented  the  unusual  abundance  of  earwigs  from  reaching  the 
dimensions  of  a  veritable  plague. 


I  need  hardly  say  that  the  rosarian  has  to  put  up  with  other  troubles 
and  face  other  enemies  besides  insects  and  fungoid  pests.  How  terribly 
a  sudden  gale  of  wind  in  June  will  show  whether  there  has  been  any 
negligence  during  the  last  week  or  two  in  staking,  and  especially  in 
tying-up  the  new  shoots  on  budded  stocks.  I  often  wonder  how  it  is 
nurserymen  do  not  on  such  occasions  lose  more  of  their  maiden  standards 
on  exposed  situations.  I  suppose  there  is  not  quite  so  much  leverage  on 
unstaked  standards.  Last  season  was  the  first  time  I  ever  found  it 
necessary  to  stake  and  tie-up  dwarf  cut-backs.  Many  of  the  strongest 
shoots  of  these  were  broken  down  or  blown  clean  off.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
misfortune  that  can  befall  a  rosarian  is  to  find  some  morning  in  J  une  a 
number  of  his  heaviest  and  most  promising  yearlings  “  blown  out  ” — a 
whole  year’s  work  completely  thrown  away  in  a  moment,  and  the  most 
grievous  and  bitter  part  of  such  a  sight  is  the  reflection  that  it  is  his  own 
fault  in  not  having  tied  them  up  securely  in  time. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  some  Rose-growers  will  agree  with  me  in 
anathematising  as  a  serious  pest,  that  wretched  Mr.  Nobody,  who  leaves 
the  garden  gate  open.  It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  profit,  like  the 
friend  I  quoted  the  other  day,  by  having  his  Roses  eaten  down  by 
sheep,  and  when  I  found  on  going  out  in  my  garden  one  morning  last 
June  that  two  cows  had  spent  a  good  part  of  the.  night  in  the  rosery, 
it  seemed  to  me  an  excellent  occasion  for  practising  restraint  of  the 
tongue.  However,  they  had  done  wonderfully  little  harm,  for  the 
grass  was  sweet  and  fresh,  and  had  most  fortunately  engrossed  almost 
all  their  attention.  Grand  Mogul  had  suffered  the  worst,  for,  as  a 
rule,  a  cow  will  single  and  “go for”  a  new  Rose  with  as  keen  an 
instinct  as  a  weevil. 


I  remember  a  case  in  point  a  long  time  since.  It  must  be  quite 
fifteen  years  ago,  I  should  think,  for  Etienne  Levet  was  then  a  new 
Rose,  and  I  had  one  plant  of  it,  cherished  as  the  apple  of  my  eye.  From 
a  window,  whilst  dressing,  I  beheld  a  cow  taking  advantage  of  Mr. 
Nobody’s  neglect,  and,  while  wrestling  with  my  garments,  saw  it 
deliberately  pass  rich  succulent  heads  of  Gdntiral  Jacqueminot  and  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  go  straight  to  the  new  Rose.  A  few  days  later  an 
old  rosarian  friend  happened  to  ask  after  the  welfare  of  Etienne  Levet. 
“Alas  1  a  cow  got  in,  went  straight  to  it,  and  wouldn’t  Leave  it  till  it 
was  all  Eaten'' — W.  R.  Raillem. 

ROSE  GROWING  FOR  AMATEURS. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin,  I  will  give  my  treatment  of  pre¬ 
paring  stocks  for  dwarf  Roses.  In  November  we  take  well  ripened 


shoots  of  Manetti  or  Briar,  and  cut  them  into  6-inch  lengths.  The  wood  is 
cut  straight  across  just  below  the  bottom  joint ;  the  buds  are  all  cut  out 
excepting  the  top  two,  and  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  the  ground  about 
4  inches  deep,  4  or  5  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  a  foot  apart  from  row 
to  row.  The  place  where  we  insert  our  cuttings  is  rather  shaded,  and 
the  soil  is  poor,  and  they  are  not  often  fit  for  budding  the  following 
summer.  In  the  following  November  we  replant  them,  and  if  they 
can  be  planted  where  they  are  to  remain  so  much  the  better.  If  not, 
we  plant  them  in  double  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  double  rows  are  3  feet  apart.  The  stocks  are  planted  nearly 
on  the  surface,  just  covering  the  roots  with  soil.  The  3-feet  alleys  are 
shovelled  out  and  placed  on  them,  making  raised  beds,  and  when  the 
budding  is  done  I  use  an  old  label  to  pull  the  soil  away,  so  that  I  can 
insert  the  bud  on  the  stem  close  down  to  the  roots.  The  soil  being  high 
is  easily  pulled  away,  and  the  alleys  being  low,  it  does  not  require  quite 
so  much  stooping.  Sometimes  we  insert  the  cuttings  in  these  raised 
beds  in  a  good  open  position,  and  many  of  them  are  ready  for  budding 
the  following  August.  But  I  find  cuttings  in  poor  soil  make  more 
fibrous  roots,  and  are  better  for  planting.  Seedling  Briars  are  trans¬ 
planted  in  beds  the  same  as  the  above,  and  they  are  budded  on  the  root 
stem  just  below  the  crown. — J.  L.  B. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

The  report  for  1888,  presented  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  the  Rev. 
T.  Ilolbrow  and  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  to  the  first  general  meeting, 
held  at  the  Tolsey,  on  Thursday,  January  24th,  1889,  says: — “The 
ladies  have  led  us  to  success— a  success  not  less,  we  trust,  than  their 
expectation — in  the  first  effort  made  to  establish  a  Rose  Society  for  the 
county.  The  Rose  Show  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange  on  Tuesday, 
July  10th,  though  far  from  being  the  limit  of  this  success,  is  a  very 
pleasant  element  in  it.  The  number  of  patronesses  is  large ;  that  of 
the  subscribers  just  reaches  the  century.  The  receipts  for  the  year, 
including  a  satisfactory  sum  of  £28  2s.  taken  at  the  doors  on  the  day 
of  the  Show,  amount  to  £104  8s.  6d.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  a 
donation  by  Messrs.  Cranston  of  £5  in  Rose  plants.  The  sum  dis¬ 
bursed  in  money  prizes  was  £75  ;  and  the  expenses  altogether  are  only 
£23  15s.  6d.,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  £5  13s.  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer.  With  regard  to  the  Show  itself,  it  was  an  undoubted 
success,  the  liberal  schedule  of  prizes  which,  thanks  to  the  generosity 
of  the  subscribers,  the  Committee  were  able  to  issue,  attracting  nearly 
all  the  principal  Rose-growers  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  the  best  provincial  shows  of  the  year.  This 
result,  coming  as  it  did  after  one  of  the  worst  Rose  seasons  remembered, 
is  highly  encouraging. 

“  We  trust  that  the  love  of  Roses  may  already  have  attained  such  a 
growth  amongst  us  as  that  in  the  near  future  manyand  many  a  cottager 
in  every  village  around  us  may  be  sharing  with  us  the  pure  delight 
which  God  has  given  us  in  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  The  Committee 
confidently  look  forward  to  a  very  successful  Show,  both  florally  and 
financially,  in  the  coming  season.” 


IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

Fok  reasons  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularise,  I  am  greatly 
in  arrear  in  the  preparation  of  notes  on  a  visit  to  the  eastern  counties 
in  the  autumn  ;  and  unfortunately  there  are  other  arrears  still  farther 
in  the  background,  and  much  of  what  it  was  intended  to  record  must  of 
necessity  be  effaced  from  the  memory.  A  little,  however,  remains,  and 
the  record  may  possess  a  small  measure  of  interest  to  some  readers. 

IPSWICH. 

As  has  been  previously  indicated  (page  419  last  vok),  the  first  halt 
was  made  in  this,  the  chief  town  of  Suffolk.  The  day  was  bright,  and 
autumn  flowers  gay.  The  smallest  gardens  appeared  filled  with  them, 
walls  covered  with  them,  and  window  boxes  attractively  furnished. 
There  appears  to  be  no  large  nurseries  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  Ipswich 
is  the  abode  of  a  seedsman  who,  working  in  a  quiet  way,  has  introduced 
many  new  flowers  to  our  gardens— Mr.  William  Thompson.  Time  did 
not  permit  a  call  on  this  gentleman,  as  I  was  due  the  same  afternoon  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  if  Mr.  Edward  Luckhurst  should  have  met  the 
train  there  in  vain,  he  might  have  driven  home  to  Nowton  with  his 
proverbial  good  temper  slightly  ruffled. 

The  few  hours  spent  in  Ipswich  were  rendered  most  agreeable  by  Mr. 
Spencer  King,  of  the  Suffolk  Chronicle,  who  is  much  interested  in,  and 
derives  great  pleasure  from,  the  pursuit  of  gardening,  especially  fruit 
culture.  It  was  this  gentleman  who  thought  the  singular  variety  of 
Apple  that  is  represented  by  round  and  pyriform  fruits,  not  only  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  same  tree,  but  in  the  same  cluster,  unusual  enough  to  send 
to  the  Editor  of  this  journal,  in  which  it  was  figured  last  summer.  Some 
of  the  fruits  are  as  perfectly  pear-shaped  as  can  be  imagined,  while 
others  are  quite  round.  It  is  a  small  dessert  Apple,  possibly  of  local 
origin,  and  the  tree  from  which  the  fruit  was  gathered  was  grown  from 
a  sucker  taken  from  an  old  tree  in  the  town,  which  tree,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  no  longer  exists.  Two  suckers  were  planted,  but  only  one  has 
borne,  the  crop  being  a  heavy  one,  and  many  of  the  fruits  exactly 
resembled  Pears  in  shape,  but  in  colour,  texture,  and  quality  were 
identical  with  the  round  fruits,  being  in  fact  pear-shaped  Apples. 
Whether  Pears  sported  from  Apples,  or  Apples  from  Pears,  in  some 
remote  age  I  know  not,  but  if  they  sprung  from  a  common  origin  this 
freak  of  the  Ipswich  Apple  may  be  regarded  as  a  curious  example  of 
“  reversion.”  Such  morphological  changes  appear  somewhat  mysterious. 
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Some  Pears  are  as  round  as  Apples,  and  some  Apples  are  oblong,  as  if 
approaching  the  shape  of  Pears,  but  I  have  never  seen  such  perfect  pear- 
shaped  Apples  as  were  borne  by  the  tree  in  question.  They  appear  to 
come,  as  Mr.  King  remarked,  “  anyhow  ;  Pears  being  dotted  about 
among  the  Apples  all  over  the  tree.”  We  must  wait  another  crop  to 
see  if  the  peculiarity  is  maintained,  and  if  the  variety  of  Apple  can  be 
identified. 

INDIFFERENT  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

Turning  from  the  curious  to  the  useful,  which  is  more  in  my  line,  I 
inquired  why  so  little  fruit  appeared  to  be  grown  in  the  eastern  counties, 
and  why  the  samples  exhibited  at  the  Apple  and  Pear  Congresses  at 
Chiswick  were  so  low  in  average  merit.  There  were  good  examples 
undoubtedly,  but  many  inferior  both  in  size  and  colour.  Notable  for 
superiority  was  the  beautiful  Essex  Apple  Saltmarsh’s  Queen,  and  the 
large  and  handsome  Sandringham  from  Norfolk  ;  but  on  the  whole  the 
fruit  from  the  five  counties  (Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
and  Lincolnshire)  was  in  the  bulk  unsatisfactory.  Pears  were,  generally 
speaking,  much  better  than  Apples,  many  of  the  collections  being  very 
good  indeed.  I  was  informed  the  soil  and  climate  were  not  suitable  for 
fruit  along  the  east  coast.  No  doubt  the  first  brush  of  keen  easterly 
winds  is  felt  there,  but  they  reach  a  long  way  inland  all  the  same,  and 
I  think  are  not  unknown  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  other  “favoured”  counties. 
I  could  not  regard  the  climate  as  wholly  to  blame,  for  if  the  spring  winds 
are  cold  the  summers  are  bright  in  the  east  if  anywhere,  ant  the  rainfall 
the  lightest  of  any  district  in  the  kingdom.  Then  as  to  soil ;  while  there 
are  inferior  tracts,  there  are  others  far  greater  in  extent  of  a  rich  alluvial 
character,  and  there  is  no  better  corn  land  and  better  farming  to  be  found 
than  in  East  Anglia.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  land  capable  of  growing 
from  5  to  7  quarters  of  Wheat  per  acre  will  not  grow  good  fruit,  and  a 
climate  that  will  ripen  grain  and  other  seeds  cannot  be  so  very  bad. 
Nowhere  are  so  many  seeds  grown  as  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  yet 
orchards  are  few.  It  has  not  been  the  habit  or  custom  to  give  attention 
to  fruit  culture,  and  that  I  am  convinced  is  the  reason,  and  neither  the 
soil  nor  the  climate,  for  the  paucity  of  fruit  in  the  great  and  important 
district  referred  to.  Travelling  down  by  the  Great  Eastern  line  to  Ips¬ 
wich  we  scarcely  see  an  orchard,  and  then  northwards  to  Bury  they  are 
few  and  uacared  for.  When  the  best  varieties  of  fruit  trees  are  well 
grown  they  bear  good  crops  of  good  fruit,  as  a  few  examples  proved. 

SUCCESSFUL  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Spencer  King  had  well-grown  trees,  good  crops,  and  excel’ent 
fruit,  of  Plums  and  Pears  especially,  the  best  varieties  having  been 
obtained  from  Sawbridgeworth  in  the  form  of  cordons,  bushes,  and 
standards.  These,  in  ground  well  worked  and  the  soil  mulched,  did  not 
dislike  their  position  ;  and  as  evidence  of  climate,  in  the  same  garden  is 
a  lean-to  vinery,  unheated.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  well  ripened, 
anl  Muscats  by  no  means  inferior,  while  against  the  front  wall  outside, 
Tomatoes  ripened  good  crops,  even  in  the  dull  cold  season  of  1888.  The 
climate,  then,  is  not  miserable,  and  the  soil  not  unfertile.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  good  cultivation  applied  to  well  chosen  varieties,  and  fruit 
can  be  grown  in  the  east  satisfactorily  and  profitably. 

MR.  GARROD'S  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Thinking,  however,  the  small  garden  just  referred  to  was  scarcely 
adequate  for  determining  the  point,  I  asked  if  there  were  no  good 
orchards  within  reach.  Evidently  there  were  not  many,  but  after  a 
pause  the  “fruit  garden”  of  a  Mr.  Robert  Garrod  was  mentioned.  As 
no  time  could  be  lost  a  cab  was  requisitioned,  and  a  drive  of  a 
mile  or  so  landed  us  at  the  gate.  A  glance  sufficed  to  show  what  skill 
and  industry  could  accomplish.  The  substantial  and  commodious 
residence  was  covered  from  base  to  roof  with  vertical  cordon  Pears  in  the 
best  of  condition  in  thirty-seven  varieties,  not  all  bearing,  as  may  be 
expected,  but  several  having  good  crops  of  fine  fruit.  They  were  grown 
for  comparison,  and  as  a  source  of  interest,  not  for  profit  there,  and 
were  a  great  ornament  to  the  dwelling.  But  we  had  only  to  step  into 
the  garden  to  see  what  cultivation  could  do  in  the  production  of  fruit 
for  sale,  and  the  bountiful  crops  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  remunera¬ 
tive.  Bush  Pear  trees  informally  grown  and  not  rigidly  pruned,  but 
the  branches  thinly  disposed,  were  laden  with  fine  well  fed  fruit.  Mr. 
Garrod,  as  a  practical  gardener,  trenched  his  land  in  the  right  way, 
planted  good,  hardy,  free- bearing  varieties,  and  had  his  reward.  Before 
being  thus  intelligently  cultivated  this  particular  plot  of  ground  was 
like  that  surrounding  it,  and  the  contrast  was  most  striking  ;  indeed, 
some  within  the  enclosure  had  not  yet  been  brought  into  full  fertility, 
but  was  being  improved  by  degrees.  To  say  that  the  industrious  owner 
has  doubled  the  value  of  his  land  by  sound  culture  would  be  a  poor 
appraisement ;  he  has  much  more  than  quadrupled  it,  as  was  apparent  in 
looking  over  the  hedge.  The  Pears  are  not  like  the  grand  specimens 
grown  by  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  at  Cardiff  Castle,  nor  never  will  be  probably, 
for  Mr.  Garrod’s  are  on  the  Quince,  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s  on  the  Pear 
stock.  The  Ipswich  grower  had  some  on  the  Pear,  but  could  not  make 
them  answer,  the  fruit  being  small  and  colourless,  while  those  on  the 
Quince  were  in  every  respect  good.  At  Cardiff  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
yet  in  appearance  the  texture  of  the  soil  is  about  the  same  in  both 
gardens,  though  probably  the  Ipswich  ground  is  the  colder.  Whatever 
the  difference,  the  facts  are  as  stated. 

CANKER  AND  GRAFTING. 

Several  of  Mr.  Garrod’s  fruit  trees  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
efficacy  of  grafting  in  curing  canker.  Some  of  the  trees  were  almost 
“  cankered  to  death,”  but  by  establishing  other  free-growing  sorts  on 


them,  the  stems  are  covered  with  bright  healthy  bark,  entirely  new 
layers,  that  have  gradually  reached  to  the  ground,  encasing  the  old 
stems  that  were  a  mass  of  ulceration.  In  some  instances  one  side  of  a 
stem  is  as  healthy  as  a  stem  can  be,  the  other,  not  yet  covered  with  fresh 
cellular  layers  from  the  scions,  being  practically  dead.  The  work  of 
renovation  is  plainly  visible  in  various  stages,  and  there  are  examples  in 
which  the  cure  of  canker  by  grafting  alone  is  complete  and  absolute. 
Nothing  has  been  done  to  the  soil,  which,  however,  as  above  indicated,  is 
good  ;  but  clearly  the  cause  of  the  canker  of  certain  of  the  trees  was 
not  in  the  soil  but  inherent  in  the  varieties.  Frost  may  have  ruptured 
the  tissue,  or  Mr.  J.  Hiam  would  say  insects  did  the  mischief  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  “  did  it,”  grafting  cured  it,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  signs  of  a 
return  of  the  malady.  It  might  not  be  equally  effective  with  all  trees 
in  all  soils,  and  the  remarks  of  “  M.  T.”  (page  108)  are  highly  worthy  of 
attention.  Mr.  Garrod’s  successful  practice  is  all  the  same  worthy  of 
record.  It  is  not  the  first  satisfactory  evidence  I  have  seen  of  old 
cankered  trees  being  made  young  again  by  grafting  with  stronger  and 
hardier  varieties,  and  there  are  thousands  of  trees  in  the  country  that 
might  be  similarly  improved.  I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Tonk’s  manure 
would  have  acted  in  Mr.  Garrod’s  garden,  but  one  thing  is  clear,  some  of 
the  trees  did  not  need  it,  and  others  were  restored  without  any  applica¬ 
tion  of  chemicals  to  the  roots  ;  and  though  these  are  often  of  great 
value  for  fruit  trees  that  need  something  which  the  soil  does  not  con¬ 
tain,  it  would  seem,  if  Mr.  Tonk's  theory  is  sound,  that  some  trees 
require  different  food  than  others,  tastes  apparently  differing  in  trees  as 
in  cultivators.  The  subject  of  restoring  unhealthy  fruit  trees  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  important,  and  it  is  a  question  if  the  value  of  grafting  as 
a  restorative  is  sufficiently  appreciated  and  practised.  As  the  grafting 
season  is  approaching,  perhaps  some  readers  will  give  the  matter  further 
consideration,  and  I  leave  it  in  their  hands. 

RINGING  FRUIT  TREE3. 

The  old-fashioned  practice  of  “  ringing  ”  certain  branches  of  fruit 
trees  is  practised  by  Mr.  Garrod,  and  he  can  point  to  its  improving  their 
bearing  and  enlarging  the  fruit.  It  consists  in  removing  a  strip  of 
bark  from  round  the  stem,  baring  the  wood  for  an  inch  or  so,  which 
checks  the  flow  of  sap  to  some  extent,  but  more  particularly  its  return , 
and  the  fruit  is  enlarged  accordingly.  Some  persons  prefer  ligatures  of 
wire  very  tightly  bound  round  the  branches  before  the  blossoms  open, 
removing  them  after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  It  is  an  interesting  experiment 
that  may  be  tried  on  branches  that  have  a  tendency  to  grow  luxuriantly. 

1  was  pleased  with  my  call  at  Ipswich,  which  is  a  clean,  busy, 
flowery  town,  a  town  of  gardens  ;  and  am  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
Spencer  King  for  his  courtesy  and  attention,  also  to  Mr.  Garrod  for  the 
ready  facility  he  afforded  for  an  inspection  of  his  excellent  work.  It 
was  a  short  visit,  for  I  had  to  rush  off  to  Bury  for  Nowton  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  an  old  friend,  and  one  of  the  ablest  men  who  ever 
enriched  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture. — W. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS  AND  VENTILATION. 

Until  I  read  Mr.  Bardney’s  note  at  page  72  on  the  above  I  had  in¬ 
tended  not  to  make  any  further  remarks  on  this  subject.  However, 
before  referring  to  his  criticisms,  I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Coombe  that  1 
have  not  “  evidently  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  respiratory  functions 
of  plants  and  animals  are  conducted  on  widely  different  principles.”  But 
the  same  end  is  reached  by  both  plants  and  animals  ;  the  latter  breathe 
and  inhale  fresh  air  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  while  the  former 
perform  the  same  necessary  functions  through  the  pores  on  the  surface 
of  the  leaves.  I  hope  he  may  live  long  enough  to  learn  that  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  fresh  air  as  admitted  to  the  forcing  house  by  practical  gardeners 
is  quite  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants  as  it  is  to  that  of  animals, 
and  to  be  convinced  that  the  carrying  out  of  such  an  essential  cultural 
detail  by  skilful  cultivators  is  no  “  farce.”  I  should  like  to  advise  your 
correspondent  in  future  when  entering  into  a  discussion  not  to  mis¬ 
represent  facts.  Here  is  a  case  in  point.  Mr.  Coombe  says,  “  Mr.  Ward 
admits  by  his  note  that  experienced  and  skilful  cultivators  give  air 
during  the  month  of  March  and  the  following  five  or  six  months  to 
prevent  the  internal  temperature  in  their  houses  getting  too  hot  from- 
the  sun’s  rays,”  then  adding,  with  a  view  to  making  his  argument  good, 
that  apparently  he,  Mr.  Ward,  “  does  not  give  air  except  in  winter  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  plants  with  a  theoretically  absolute  require¬ 
ment  for  their  existence,”  concluding  his  remarks  on  this  point  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  such  a  method  of  procedure  as  being  decidedly  “unscientific” 
in  its  application. 

Why  did  not  your  correspondent  give  the  context  ?  What  I  really 
did  say  (see  page  13,  and  fourteen  lines  from  the  bottom  of  my  note) 
was  “  Experienced  and  thoughtful  cultivators  ventilate  in  accordance 
with  circumstantial  requirements,  and  not  by  rote.  They  give  air,  in 
addition  to  the  reasons  already  given — the  supplying  of  fresh  air  to  the 
plants — to  prevent  the  internal  temperature  of  their  houses,  pits,  and 
frames  getting  too  hot  by  the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  glass 
during  the  month  of  March  and  the  following  five  or  six  months.”  Mr. 
Coombe  says  in  reference  to  what  he  terms,  in  so  many  words,  our 
“  granted  knowledge  of  what  the  chief  constituents  of  fresh  air  are,  and 
also  of  what  particular  portions  of  it  the  plants  require,”  adding,  to 
explain  my  meaning,  “  we  are  aware  that  respiration  is  performed  by 
plants  in  a  certain  way,  and  contain  constituents  of  the  atmosphere 
which  are  required  more  than  others — carbonic  acid,  for  instance.”  In 
my  opinion  it  would  have  been  much  better  for  your  correspondent  to 
have  stated  in  so  many  words  what  “  particular  portions  of  fresh  air. 
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&c.,”  he  considered  most  conducive  to  the  health  of  plants  breathing  it. 
Most  gardeners  know  that  an  atmosphere  of  a  house  impregnated  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  is  impure  and  wholly  unfit  for  animals  to  breathe. 
They  also  know  that  the  case  is  different  with  plants,  as  carbonic  acid 
gas  and  ammonia  are  generally  present  in  the  atmosphere  of  plant 
houses  in  varying  quantities.  But  the  leaves  of  the  plants  have  a 
tendency  during  the  daytime  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air, 
decomposing  the  same,  and  assimilating  the  carbon,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  constituents  of  all  vegetable  structures,  and  setting  free  the 
oxygen.  Plants  may  thus  be  said  not  only  to  breathe,  but  also  to  feed 
on  this  gas,  and  by  so  doing  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere 
destroyed  by  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  animal  vitality.  It  is 
also  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  respiration  of  fresh  air  during  all 
favourable  opportunities  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  of  your  correspondent  having  pronounced  the 
winter  ventilation  of  plant  houses  as  being  both  “  unscientific  and  un¬ 
necessary.” 

I  assure  Mr.  Coombe  that  I  have  read  his  remarks  on  this  subject  as 
they  appeared  in  print,  especially  in  reference  to  his  advocacy  of  a  day 
and  night  temperature  of  60°  for  Cucumbers  during  the  early  part  of 
winter.  Here,  then,  are  his  own  words  (p.  661).  “  Our  only  weakness 
for  a  fixed  temperature  is  shown  in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  the 
temperature  as  near  60°  as  possible  both  day  and  night.”  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  boldly  asserts  that  if  an  internal  minimum  atmospheric  tempe¬ 
rature  of  from  65°  to  70°  is  maintained  in  the  Cucumber  house  during 
very  mild  and  dull  weather,  when  the  external  temperature  ranges  from 
50°  to  55°,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  in  November  and  December, 
“  heavily  charged  with  moisture,”  it  must  necessarily  be  a  “  hot  and 
moist”  one.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  as  it  requires  very  little  warmth  indeed 
in  the  hot-water  pipes  to  raise  the  heat  in  the  house  to  the  temperature 
indicated  under  the  conditions  specified.  Were  Cucumber  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  temperature  thus  produced,  freely,  or  indeed  lightly,  syringed, 
they  would  assuredly  become  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  mildew.  But 
the  case  is  widely  different  when  hard  firing  is  necessary  to  produce  and 
maintain  the  minimum  temperature  mentioned  above  during  severe 
frosts.  The  conditions  under  which  the  same  degree  of  heat  is  produced 
are  so  different  as  to  render  the  syringing  three  times  a  day — the  last 
time  before  banking  up  the  fires — necessary,  not  only  in  order  to  promote 
a  genial  atmosphere,  but  also  to  ward  off  the  attacks  of  red  spider.  In 
this  case,  although  the  temperatures  are  the  same  as  those  produced  with 
but  little  artificial  assistance,  the  air  of  the  house  may  be  fairly  desig¬ 
nated  “  hot  and  moist.”  In  the  former  case,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  indicated,  the  air  had  taken  up  as  much  water  gas  as  it  could 
contain  at  the  existing  temperature  ;  it  therefore  refused  to  take  up  any 
more,  and  evaporation  ceased,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  to 
distribute  moisture  in  the  house,  otherwise  than  applying  it  to  the  roots 
of  the  plants  when  considered  necessary,  would  be  assuredly  both  “  un¬ 
scientific  and  unpractical,”  and  would  be  followed  by  the  appearance 
and  rapid  spread  of  mildew,  provided  immediate  steps  were  not  taken  to 
arrest  its  further  progress,  by  dusting  the  affected  leaves  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  while  damp,  and  maintaining  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere,  a 
little  fresh  air  being  admitted  to  the  house.  The  capacity  of  the  air  for 
taking  up  water  gas  varies  with  its  temperature,  increasing  as  the  latter 
rises,  and  vice  versa. 

Now  a  word  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bardney’s  criticisms,  to  many  of  which 
the  foregoing  remarks  will  apply.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  all 
recently  erected  houses  for  the  production  of  winter  Cucumbers  have 
been  constructed  as  near  as  possible  on  the  air-tight  and  heat-economising 
system,  the  “  keyholes  ”  being  protected  by  the  usual  escutcheon.  I 
have  several  such  forcing  houses  here,  and  I  always  embrace  favourable 
opportunities  to  admit  a  little  fresh  air  to  the  plants  for  from  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  to  an  hour’s  duration,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  during  the  winter  and  earlv  spring  months,  air 
being  given,  of  course,  more  plentifully,  and  for  longer  intervals  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  months,  with  a  “  chink  ”  left  on  at  night,  putting 
it  on  about  8  p.m.  and  taking  it  off  at  6  A.M.,  except  in  the  case  of 
houses  containing  ripe  and  ripening  fruit,  when  the  houses  are  damped 
down  and  kept  close  for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  thereabouts.  I  do  this 
because  I  am  convinced  that  the  admission  of  fresh  air,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  particular  stage  of  growth  at  which  the 
occupants  of  the  several  houses  may  have  arrived,  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  plants,  and  because,  moreover,  I  feel  sure  that  pent-up 
air  for  several  hours  at  a  time  is  unnatural  and  injurious  to  plant  life, 
particularly  so  to  the  proper  colouring  and  flavouring  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Bardney  is  the  only  one  who  has  said  anything  in  this  discussion 
about  admitting  “  large  volumes  ”  of  fresh  air  into  the  Cucumber  or  any 
other  forcing  house  during  the  interval  from  January  to  April.  No 
practical  man  would  for  a  moment  ever  think  of  doing  such  a  thing. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  opening  the  ventilators  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  admit  the  least  possible  quantity  of  fresh  air,  and  in  admit¬ 
ting  “  volumes.”  Moreover,  the  hot-water  flow  pipes  run  parallel  to 
and  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  the  ventilators,  thereby  warming  the 
fresh  air  as  it  enters  the  house.  All  practical  gardeners  are  guided 
nearly  as  much  by  external  as  they  are  by  internal  conditions  in  the 
management  of  their  forcing  and  other  houses  ;  indeed,  the  latter  is 
regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  former.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Bardney’s  reference  to  “  pushing  the  winter  Cucumber  plants  into 
growth  during  mild  weather  by  giving  them  a  night  temperature  of  60° 
to  75°, ”  this  is  certainly  a  great  leap,  and  affords  ample  scope  for  a 
fluctuating  temperature  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  plants.  In  admitting  the  enormous  latitude  afforded  by  his 


figures  he  says,  "  Let  us  examine  it,  and  see  if  external  conditions  do  not 
justify  such  a  course.”  In  what  way,  I  ask  1  and  he  replies,  “  If  the 
outside  temperature  falls  to  25°  the  inside  temperature  is  60°,  allowing 
a  difference  of  35°.  If  it  stand  at  45°  outside,  and  the  maximum  inside 
is  75°,  we  have  a  difference  of  30°  ;  ”  adding,  that  “  natural  conditions 
warrant  such  a  course,  or  even  a  higher  night  temperature  than  I  have 
named.”  What  natural  conditions  does  Mr.  Bardney  refer  to  ?  Pre¬ 
sumably  he  means  the  external  conditions  of  the  weather  as  compared 
with  the  internal  temperature  of  the  Cucumber  house,  and  not  the 
natural  and  most  favourable  conditions  under  which  the  plant  is  found1 
growing  in  the  warm  countries  of  Asia.  In  arranging  his  external  and 
internal  temperatures,  and  ascertaining  the  difference  between  given- 
degrees  of  heat  in  both  cases,  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  trouble  to  find 
out  whether  his  arrangement  coincides  with  those  existing  in  the  native 
habitat  of  the  Cucumber  plant  during  its  season  of  growth.  This  should 
be  the  first  consideration  in  the  culture  of  all  exotic  plants  and  fruits. 
If  the  best  results  are  secured  from  Cucumber  plants  growing  naturally 
in  a  minimum  temperature  of,  say,  70°,  what  justification  can  Mr. 
Bardney  find  for  fixing  the  minimum  night  temperature  at  60°  to  75°  in 
accordance  with  the  whims  of  the  weather,  if  he  has  the  means  by  which 
to  produce  and  maintain  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  ?  I 
write  on  a  label  attached  to  the  thermometer  in  the  Cucumber  house, 
night  temperature  65°  to  70°,  according  as  the  weather  is  cold  or  mild  ; 
70°  to  75°  by  daytime,  with  fire  heat,  running  the  temperature  up  to  85° 
or  90°,  whenever  we  get  the  chance  to  do  so  with  sun  heat,  plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  at  that  temperature  being  distributed  in  the  house 
when  the  slightly  opened  ventilators  are  closed  between  half  past  twelve 
and  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Every  gardener  having  houses  erected  for  the  forcing  of  plants, 
fruits,  and  flowers  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  them  constructed  on  the  “  air-tight  ”  principle, 
in  order  to  keep  out  the  cold  as  well  as  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  the 
application  of  artificial  heat,  allowing  him  at  the  same  time  the  means- 
of  admitting  whatever  quantity  of  fresh  air  be  deemed  necessary. 
Experienced  men  having  badly  glazed  houses  for  the  production  of 
winter  Cucumbers  will  not  for  a  moment  think  of  opening  the  ventilators 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  fresh  air,  they  being  already  conscious  of 
a  too  constant  and  liberal  supply  of  that  element  passing  through  their 
houses.  In  the  summer  this  constant  current  of  fresh  air  in  the  houses 
would  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise  for  the  plants. 

In  other  words,  your  correspondent  implies  that  the  method  of 
procedure  adopted  by  me  in  the  culture  of  winter  Cucumbers  is 
unnatural.  Let  us  see,  then,  whether  the  modus  operandi  which  I  have 
practised  and  recommended  for  several  years  past  justifies  such  a 
conclusion.  Our  winter-bearing  Cucumber  plants  are  raised  from  seed 
sown  singly  in  3-inch  pots  the  end  of  August.  These  are  planted  out 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  in  narrow  borders  having  two  4-inch 
hot-water  pipes  underneath  for  supplying  bottom  heat  to  the  roots. 
They  are  growing  steadily  during  September,  October,  and  November, 
giving  plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  and  liberal  supplies  of 
tepid  water  at  their  roots  as  the  latter  increased  in  permeating  the  soil, 
keeping  all  flowers  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  appeared  and  the  shoots 
trained  thinly  over  the  trellis,  the  obvious  object  being  to  get  the  trellis 
duly  covered  with  short-jointed  consolidated  growth,  and  the  soil  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  a  network  of  roots  by  the  time  we  require 
the  plants  to  yield  a  constant  supply  of  shapely  crisp  fruit.  To 
produce  and  maintain  this  from  the  time  the  autumn-bearing  plants  are 
dispensed  with  (usually  the  end  of  November)  until  the  middle  or  end 
of  May  ;  when  we  require  the  house  for  Melons  we  aim  at  a  night 
temperature  of  from  65°  to  70°.  I  leave  the  readers  of  the  Journal  to 
say  whether  this  practice  i3  sound  or  “  unnatural,”  and  also  to  say  that 
the  Cucumber  being  a  moisture  and  heat-loving  plant  it  is,  or  it  is  not,  a 
mistake  to  keep  it  too  cool  or  dry  ;  and  also  to  say  whether  if  the  fruiting 
plants  are  subjected  to  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  60°  for  a 
fortnight  at  a  time,  the  external  temperature  being  about  25°,  the  result 
will,  or  not,  be  poor.  As  a  fact,  fruit  thus  produced  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise  than  tough,  distorted,  and  of  bitter  flavour. 

In  the  matter  of  giving  air  Mr.  Bardney  says,  “Young  men  cannot, 
and  never  will,  carry  out  the  instructions  of  their  chief  on  this  point.” 
He  fails,  however,  to  adduce  any  practical  reason  showing  why  they  cannot 
do  so  if  they  try,  and  provided  the  head  gardener  writes  on  a  label 
attached  to  the  thermometer  in  each  house  the  temperatures  he  desires 
to  be  kept  up  therein  day  and  night  under  stated  conditions.  Without 
some  guide  of  this  sort  young  men  cannot  be  expected  to  always 
remember  the  temperatures  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  based 
that  are  to  be  observed  in  the  forcing  and  other  houses.  The  system  has 
been  in  practice  here  for  several  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  very- 
satisfactory  results,  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  being  all  that  is  required. 

One  word  more  on  ventilation.  Mr.  Bardney  says,  “  The  ‘  chink  ’  of 
air  business  if  practised  by  all  sound  practical  men  for  plant  and 
Cucumber  houses  during  the  winter  is  certainly  a  ‘  fad.’  Fads  invariably 
form  a  very  sma'l  minority  in  the  gardening  communities.  Let  us  see 
what  position  they  occupy  in  reference  to  the  present  subject — namely, 
the  necessity  for  admitting  fresh  air  to  Cucumber  houses,  &c.,  in  winter. 
The  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  its  calendarial  directions  for  December 
6th  (the  same  issue  in  which  my  brief  note  on  winter  Cucumbers 
appeared),  p.  525,  says,  “  Keep  the  day  temperature  at  70°  to  75°,  being 
very  careful  in  the  admission  of  air,  though  a  little  should  be  given  to 
clear  the  glass  of  condensed  moisture  and  Mr.  W.  Coleman  advises 
in  a  contemporary  the  giving  of  a  little  air  at  76°  if  only  for  half  an. 
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hour.  Mr.  W.  M.  Baillie,  writing  in  another  contemporary  on  December 
22nd,  says,  “  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  65°  on  cold  nights  and  70° 
■on  mild  ones,  and  admit  a  little  fresh  air  daily  when  the  weather 
permits  its  being  done.”  Mr.  Bennett  of  Bangemore  Gardens  writes  to 
the  same  effect  in  the  issue  of  the  same  paper  for  January  26th.  In 
conclusion,  I  may  say  that  in  order  to  put  the  subject  of  this  discussion 
fairly  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  I  have  been  compelled  to 
reproduce  several  sentences  of  my  opponents  as  well  my  own,  thereby 
making  this  article  much  longer  than  I  had  intended  it  to  be  when  I 
commenced  it,  and  for  which  i  apologise  to  both  the  editor  and  readers. 
— H.  W.  Waed,  Lonqford  Castle. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Febkuaby  12th. 

The  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  last,  was  well 
attended  by  members  and  exhibitors,  but  the  number  of  visitors  was 
not  so  large  as  might  have  been  desired.  The  groups  of  Daffodils  in 
pots  and  Cyclamens,  with  the  collections  of  Apples  from  private  and 
trade  growers,  occupied  considerable  space,  three  long  tables  being  filled, 
and  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  the  display  was  a  remarkable  one  in  such 
unfavourable  weather. 

Fbuit  Committee. — Present — R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  in  the  chain 
and  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitch,  P.  Barr,  J.  Cheal,  J.  W.  Bates,  G.  ClifEe> 
G.  W.  Cummins,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh,  J.  Roberts,  W.  Wildsmith,  A.  H- 
Pearson,  C.  Ross,  W.  Denning,  J.  Burnett,  G.  Bunyard,  F.  T.  Lane, 
G.  Wythes,  J.  Hudson,  F.  Moore,  P.  Crowley,  Harrison  Weir,  and 
J.  Wright. 

Very  large  collections  of  fruit,  chiefly  Apples,  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Bunyard,  Cheal,  and  Rivers,  also  highly  meritorious  assortments 
from  Mr.  G.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  W.  Roupell. 
A  collection  of  Oranges  from  Sawbridgeworth  attracted  much  attention, 
as  did  a  group  of  Variegated  Kale  from  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea.  Those  exhibits  occupied  the  tables  along  the  entire  length 
and  across  one  end  of  the  capacious  hall. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  The  Gardens,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford,  sent  a  dish  of 
Apples,  Carlton  Seedling,  fine,  but  it  was  not  considered  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  from  others  in  cultivation  to  be  awarded  a  certificate.  It  had  a 
close  resemblance  to  Warner’s  King,  and  some  of  the  members  thought  it 
identical  with  that  variety.  Messrs.  J.  Cranston  &  Co.,  Hereford,  sent 
five  fruits  of  Bietingheimer  Apple,  a  large  red  fruit,  six  being  the 
required  number.  The  Committee  also  desired  to  know  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  the  fruit  was  grown.  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury,  sent 
handsome  specimens  of  the  Canterbury  Prize  Onion,  said  to  have  been 
selected  by  Mr.  Jas.  Hossack  about  1850  and  subsequently  sent  out  as 
the  Wroxton.  It  was  recommended  to  be  included  in  the  Chiswick 
trials.  Mr.  J.  Clayton,  Grimston  Park,  Tadcaster,  sent  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers  grown  under  the  name  of  Yorkshire  Telegraph.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  accepted  Telegraph,  being  smoother  and  smaller,  pro¬ 
bably  a  good  winter  variety  and  for  general  use.  A  vote  of  thanks  was 
awarded.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  Mr.  W.  Roupell  for  a  bunch  of 
well  preserved  Muscat  Grapes.  Mr.  J.  M.  Breese,  The  Gardens,  Pet- 
worth  Park,  sent  a  dish  of  Pears  to  be  named.  The  variety  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  Glou  Morceau,  very  fine  indeed,  and  a  cultural  commenda¬ 
tion  was  awarded. 

Silver  Banksian  medals  were  granted  to  Messrs.  Bunyard,  Cheal,  and 
Smee  for  fruit,  the  last  named  being  especially  meritorious  as  the 
produce  of  a  private  garden.  A  cultural  commendation  was  granted  to 
Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers  for  admirably  grown  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Shaddocks  ; 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Roupell  for  his  interesting 
exhibit  of  suburban-grown  Apples.  The  Variegated  Kale,  previously 
mentioned  as  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  was  honoured  with  the  new 
il  award  of  merit  ”  that  has  been  provided  for  superior  “  strains  ”  of 
plants  commonly  raised  from  seed.  The  several  plants  of  Kale  staged 
were  dwarf,  much  curled,  and  most  diversified  in  colour,  ranging  from 
creamy  white  with  pencillings  of  pink  and  green  to  dark  purplish 
crimson.  No  better  strain  has  been  exhibited  than  this,  and  the  beautiful 
leaves  are  suitable  for  garnishing  tables  and  rooms,  and  the  plants  for 
the  decoration  of  gardens  in  winter  and  spring. 

Flobal  Committee. — -Present,  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs..  T.  Baines,  C.  Pilcher,  H.  Turner.  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  Dominy, 
W.  H.  Williams,  J.  O’Brien,  E.  Mawley,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Johu  Laing, 
Jas.  Douglas,  R.  Dean,  H.  Herbst,  James  Walker,  B.  Wynne,  Lewis 
Castle,  William  Holmes,  F.  Ross,  George  Paul,  and  J.  Fraser. 

G.  C.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  Swan),  sent  a  spike  of  Dendrobium  undulatum,  a  very  peculiar  and 
distinct  species  from  Australia.  The  sepals  and  petals  narrow,  yellowish 
brown,  much  twisted  and  undulated  at  the  margins,  the  cup  yellowish, 
with  a  few  darker  veins  and  mauve  ridges  in  the  centre.  Flowers  of 
Odontoglossum  nebulosum  pardinum,  a  dark  coloured  variety,  were  also 
shown.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Croydon,  sent  flowers  of  “  the  earliest 
English  Daffodil”  Narcissus  pseudo-Narcissus,  var.  Troillius,  which  has 
been  introduced  and  distributed  by  the  exhibitor,  who  said  the  flowers 
shown  had  been  produced  by  plants  grown  without  heat  in  a  frame. 
The  crown  is  bright  gold,  of  medium  size,  the  perianth  divisions  lemon 
tinted.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley,  sent  speci¬ 
mens  of  Acacia  oxycedrus  (A.  verticillata)  with  round  dark  green  leaves 
in  whorls,  and  pale  yellow  spikes  of  flowers.  Flowers  of  the  bluish  mauve 
Thunbergia  laurifolia  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Whillans  (gardener  to  the 


Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  Woodstock,  sent  a  plant  of  Laslia 
elegans  blenheimense,  a  variety  with  richly  coloured  flowers,  the  lip  of  a 
fine  rosy  crimson  tint  with  a  white  throat. 

J.  F.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Bourne  Place,  Bexley  (gardener,  Mr.  Dowsett), 
obtained  an  award  of  merit  for  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei, 
with  white  flowers,  with  a  few  heavy  crimson  spots.  T.  W.  Yates,  Esq., 
Erdington,  Birmingham  (gardener,  Mr.  Rawlings),  showed  a  flower  of 
Cattleya  Trianae  named  Yatesi ;  the  sepals  delicate  mauve,  the  lip  of  an 
intensely  rich  crimson  hue.  W.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  Nunfield,  Dumfries, 
sent  two  flowers  of  Laslia aneeps  Scottiana,  a  very  deep  crimson  variety; 
and  Mr.  H.  Batchelor,  The  Gardens,  Catton  Park,  Norwich,  sent  flowers 
of  Cypripedium  insigne. 

Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  choice  collection  of 
hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  the  javanico-jasminiflorum  section,  represent¬ 
ing  both  rich  and  delicate  colours,  the  flowers  and  trusses  large.  A 
plant  of  a  new  hybrid  Cypripedium,  named  T.  B.  Haywood,  was  also 
shown  by  the  same  firm.  It  was  obtained  from  a  cross  between 
C.  Drurii  and  C.  superbiens,  and  evidently  partakes  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  parents.  The  flowers  are  of  good  shape,  the  dorsal  sepal 
rounded  with  a  deep  purplish  central  bar,  and  lighter  veins  of  purple 
and  green  or  white,  the  petals  having  a  central  bar  of  a  similar  colour 
to  that  in  the  sepal,  also  dotted  and  tinted  with  a  pale  purple,  the  lip 
being  tinted  purplish.  Mr.  Latham,  Curator,  Botanic  Gardens,  Birming¬ 
ham,  exhibited  plants  of  a  Cypripedium  raised  from  a  cross  between 
C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  villosum,  and  showing  a  remarkable  combination 
of  characters.  The  flowers  are  large,  like  C.  villosum  in  the  lip  and 
petals,  the  dorsal  sepal  resembling  C.  Spicerianum,  but  much  larger.  It 
was  named  C.  Lathami,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  the 
plant. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  collections  of  hardy  herbaceous 
and  alpine  plants,  Iris  reticulata  being  very  attractive  amongst  them 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  John  May,  Twickenham,  contributed  a 
group  of  excellent  Cyclamens  (silver  Banksian  medal),  a  similar  award 
heing  granted  to  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  for  a 
group  of  Cyclamens.  Mr.  R.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  collection  of 
Primula  blooms,  single  and  double,  representing  an  excellent  strain, 
which  the  Committee  commended.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden, 
had  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Daffodils  in  pots,  with  cut 
flowers  of  Iris  reticulata  and  Anemones '(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
J.  James  &  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  showed  some  fine  Primula  flowers 
(vote  of  thanks),  and  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell,  had  a 
group  of  Yucca  filamentosa  with  clearly  variegated  foliage.  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ealing,  sent  a  hardy  Primrose  named  True  Blue,  with  large 
flowers  of  the  best  blue  shade  we  have  seen  in  these  plants. 

Annual  Genebal  Meeting. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was 
held  in  the  Victoria  Street  Rooms,  on  Tuesday,  at  3  P.M.,  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart-.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  There  were  about  100  Fellows  pre¬ 
sent,  and  amongst  the  members  of  the  Council  were  Dr.  Hogg,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  G.  Paul,  H.  J.  Veitch,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  D.  Morris 
(Treasurer),  A.  H.  Smee,  G.  F.  Wilson,  J.  Douglas,  and  the  Rev.  W, 
Wilks  (Secretary). 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  general  meeting, 
together  with  those  of  the  special  general  meetings  held  during  the  year, 
which  occupied  considerable  time,  as  a  full  report  of  the  President’s 
speech  last  year  had  been  included,  and  though  some  discussion  arose 
respecting  the  desirability  of  doing  so,  and  a  resolution  was  moved  to  the 
effect  that  only  the  minutes  should  be  read,  it  was  decided  to  proeeed  in 
the  usual  way.  After  this  twenty-nine  Fellows  were  elected,  and  the 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the  new  members  of  Council  and 
the  officers.  It  was  stated  that  the  members  nominated  by  the  Council 
to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  retirement  of  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer, 
Professor  M.  Foster,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Sir  E.  0.  Loder,  Bart.,  H.  J. 
Veitch,  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  were  unopposed  ;  but  the  ballot  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  usual  formal  manner.  A  question  was  asked  as  to  whether 
any  of  the  retiring  members  could  be  re-elected,  and  Sir  Trevor  Law¬ 
rence,  in  replying,  remarked  that  each  of  the  members  had  private 
reasons  for  their  resignations,  the  principal  being  the  pressure  of  other 
engagements,  and  they  therefore  knew  it  was  useless  to  ask  any  of  the 
gent'emen  to  take  office  again  this  year.  He  made  a  few  observations 
on  the  special  services  rendered  by  each  of  the  retiring  members,  and 
concluded  by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  them,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  that  the  report  and  balance  sheet  which  had 
been  circulated  (see  page  104  last  week)  be  adopted,  and  in  doing  so  he 
said  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  review  the  affairs  of  the  Society  at 
any  length,  as  the  Secretary  had  entered  so  fully  into  details  in  the 
report,  but  it  was  clear  to  all  that  the  Society  had  met  under  more 
favourable  circumstances  than  in  1888.  Last  year  they  had  a  debt  of 
£1152.  This  had  been  paid  off  partly  by  £750  taken  from  the  donation 
fund  by  the  permission  of  the  donors,  and  the  rest  by  the  surplus  from 
the  year’s  work.  Several  items  of  expenditure  had  now  been  finally 
removed,  notably  that  connected  with  South  Kensington.  The  cost  of 
preparing  rooms  would  not  have  to  be  met  this  year,  nor  the  salary  of 
an  assistant  secretary.  He  commented  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise 
upon  the  energy  displayed  by  Mr.  Wilks  as  Secretary,  which  had 
enabled  them  to  dispense  with  a  paid  assistant.  After  referring  to  some 
financial  details,  he  stated  that  the  Council  were  desirous  the  resources  of 
the  Chiswick  Garden  should  be  developed  as  much  as  possible,  and  they 
hoped  as  the  position  of  the  Society  improved  to  be  able  to  devote  more 
money  to  the  maintenance  of  the  gardens  and  the  repair  of  the  houses. 
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It  was  hoped  the  Temple  Show  this  year  would  have  better  financial 
results  than  last,  when  they  lost  £100,  though  all  admitted  that  the 
Show  was  a  very  satisfactory  one  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view. 
He  referred  to  the  great  increase  of  Fellows  in  the  past  year,  and  he 
'  hoped  the  advance  would  continue.  After  mentioning  the  successful 
Fruit  Congress  at  Chiswick  in  the  autumn,  he  also  called  attention  to  the 
determination  of  the  Council  to  re-commence  the  Society’s  Journal, 

|  which  would  include  the  useful  reports  prepared  at  Chiswick  that  had 
been  so  long  lost  to  Fellows. 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  was  duly  adopted,  and  the  following 
Fellows  were  declared  elected  on  the  Council  and  as  officers.  Members 
;  of  the  Council  J.  K.  Bourne,  W.  Coleman,  S.  Courtauld,  H.  J.  Pearson, 
T.  F.  Bivers,  and  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.  As  officers  : — President, 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  Treasurer— D.  Morris,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  Secre¬ 
tary,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.  Auditors — George  Deal,  W.  Richards,  Harry 
Turner.1 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  it  -was  observed  by  several  Fellows 
that  the  Drill  Hall  was  a  very  unsuitable  place  for  the  meetings,  and 
they  wished  the  Council  could  make  some  better  arrangements  another 
year,  Chiswick  being  suggested  as  preferable  in  all  respects.  A  question 
was  also  asked  respecting  the  Chrysanthemum  Conference  in  November 
next,  and  in  reply  the  Chairman  said  the  dates  had  been  altered  to 
November  5th  and  Gth,  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  National  and  King¬ 
ston  Society’s  Shows.  The  meeting  then  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  for  presiding. 


JUDGING  FRUIT  AT  HORTICULTURAL 

SHOWS. 

The  season  has  once  more  come  round -for  committees  of 
horticultural  societies  to  draw  up  their  schedule  of  prizes,  and 
for  exhibitors  to  form  their  plans  as  to  what  they  purpose  doing  in 
the  forthcoming  campaign.  It  might  not  be  considered  out  of 
place  to  direct  attention  to  what  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  defect  in 
the  system  of  awarding  prizes  to  fruit,  especially  to  collections, 
without  the  judges  being  in  any  way  answerable  to  committee, 
exhibitors,  or  visitors  to  the  exhibition. 

The  usual  procedure  is  to  select  trustworthy  men,  whose  decision 
is  final,  and  from  which  no  appeal  as  to  merit  can  be  allowed. 
This,  at  least,  is  arbitary.  Judges  at  shows  are  engaged  in  a  public 
jduty,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  criticism  both  of 
the  public  and  exhibitors.  Let  me  take,  for  example,  a  collection 
of  fruit.  The  competition  is  large,  and  the  exhibits  close  in  point 
of  merit.  The  judges  come  upon  these,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
marching,  counter-marching,  and  examining  by  the  way,  the  prize 
cards  are  placed,  and  the  die  being  cast  there  is  an  end  to  the 
matter. 

In  most  cases  the  decisions  are  right  and  just,  but  to  frequenters 
of  shows  it  is  well  known  that  sometimes  awards  are  made  which 
none  but  the  judges  themselves  can  understand.  If  these  function¬ 
aries  are  asked  to  explain  where  they  find  the  points  which  lead  to 
such  a  decision,  as  often  as  not  they  say,  “You  have  no  right  to 
put  such  a  question,  to  us,  and  we  decline  to  answer  it.”  I  think 
this  rough  and  ready  way  of  staving  off  criticism  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  either  committee  or  exhibitors.  Mr.  J.  Wright,  the 
well-known  Chrysanthemum  judge,  has  contrived  an  excellent 
method  for  arriving  at  a  correct  decision  in  judging  that  popular 
flower.  It  is  ably  set  forth  by  him  in  the  number  of  this  Journal, 
;December  8th,  1887.  This  is  worked  on  the  shillings  and  pence 
system.  “Points”  are  entered  in  the  shilling  column,  and  the 
margin  for  merits  between  it  and  the  column  for  pence.  A  point 
is  divided  into  parts  representing  quarter,  half,  or  three-quarters  of 
the  whole,  and  entered  as  3d.,  Gd.,  and  9d.  respectively.  As  this 
system  answers  so  admirably  in  collections  of  Chrysanthemums, 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  serviceable  in 
judging  collections  of  fruit.  It  would  be  an  improvement  to  have 
cards  placed  on  each  collection  setting  forth  the  number  of  points 
allotted  to  each  dish.  Thus  say,  taking  the  standard  of  perfection 
lat  six,  and  the  subject  under  notice  is  a  collection  of  ten  dishes. 


s.  d. 

1,  White  Grapes .  5  6 

2,  Black  Grapes  .  5  9 

3,  Pine  Apple  .  5  3 

4,  Melon  .  6  0 

5,  Peaches . 5  6 

6,  Nectarines  .  4  9 

7,  Figs  .  5  G 

8,  Plums  .  4  G 

9,  Pears  . 5  0 

10,  Apples  .  -3  6 


Total .  51  3 


ar  51£  points.  The  value  put  upon  each  dish  will  then  be  seen 
ay  all  concerned,  and  so  prevent  a  great  deal  of  speculative 

liscussion. 


The  question  of  judging  Melons  requires  some  little  attention 
and  revision.  Most  exhibitors  will  agree  when  I  say  it  is  time  the 
antiquated  custom  of  cutting  and  mutilating  this  fruit  is  abandoned. 
What  would  be  thought  of  a  judge  who  said  he  could  not  select 
the  best  of  a  dozen  Pine  Apples  without  cutting  a  piece  out  of 
each  ?  All  that  is  required  for  putting  this  subject  upon  a  better 
basis  is  for  some  of  our  principal  societies  to  take  the  lead,  others 
will  soon  follow  ;  at  least  such  is  the  opinion  of—  J.  McIxdoe, 
Hutton  Hall  Gardens. 


EMPTYING  HOT  WATER  PIPES. 


I  send  you  a  rough  sketch  (fig.  22)  of  what  I  call  a  handy,  home¬ 
made  sluice  for  emptying  hot-water  pipes.  It  consists  of  a  T  piece 
(a)  attached  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  pipes,  where  an  elbow  would  be 
required  (say  where  the  return  enters  the  boiler)  ;  a  piece  of  five-eighths- 
of  an  inch  iron  rod  (5),  bent  into  form  with  two  nuts,  one  on  each  end  j 
a  three-eighths  of  an  inch  plate  (e)  with  two  holes  drilled  in  it,  for 
putting  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  with  a  broad  indiarubber  ring 
( d )  between,  and  an  iron  band  (<?)  for  catching  the  rod  a  little  below 
the  knees  to  prevent  it  slipping  back.  It  can  readily  be  understood 
from  the  sketch. 

It  has  many  advantages  over  a  common  water  tap,  and  is  almost  as 
convenient  as  an  expensive  slide  valve.  Should  the  water  contain  any 
sediment,  causing  the  pipes  to  be  emptied  often,  it  can  be  run  off  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  pipes  refilled  immediately.  In  letting  the  water  off 


FIG.  22. — SLUICE  FOE  PIPES. 


for  the  first  time,  the  person  undoing  the  nuts  may  stand  a  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  drenched,  but  a  preventive  can  easily  be  had  for  that. 

As  our  water  contains  a  great  quantity  of  clayey  matter,  I  had 
the  above  attached  when  putting  in  some  new  pipes  two  years  ago,  which 
answers  excellently.  Should  you  think  it  worth  putting  before  your 
readers,  some  may  find  it  useful  where  a  more  expensive  article  would 
be  a  consideration. — N.  B. 


THE  CUCKOO  IN  WINTER. 

The  schoolboy,  wandering  through  the  wood 
To  pull  the  Primrose  gay, 

Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

So  wrote  Logan,  in  his  “  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,”  a  hundred  years  ago  ; 
and  Wordsworth,  in  our  own  time,  thus  : — 

0  blithe  new  comer  !  I  have  heard  ; 

I  hear  thee  and  rejoice  ; 

O  cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

And,  further  : — 

Thrice  darling  of  the  Spring, 

Even  yet  thou  art  to  me 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing ; 

A  voice,  a  mystery. 

And  so,  till  now,  the  cuckoo  has  been  a  bird  of  note  and  mystery 
He  comes,  he  goes,  and  none  know  when  or  whither.  Yet  to  those  who 
roam  the  fields  and  woods  in  spring  time  he  is  no  stranger.  Ever  and 
anon  one  hears  or  reads  of  the  cuckoo  being  with  us,  though  winter’s 
winds  blow  keen  and  chill,  or  long  ere  the  emerald  buds  bedeck  the  trees 
and  hedgerows,  or  insect  life  is  still ;  for  as  yet  the  flowers  dream  in 
their  winter  sleep  ;  even  the  busy  bee  keeps  within,  and  hums  itself 
to  rest. 

Every  bird,  like  every  dog,  has  his  day.  To  come,  to  go,  to  sing,  to 
rejoice,  or  to  be  silent ;  and  scarcely  one  sings  unless  to  his  mate,  and 
that  when  nuptial  time  is  near.  At  other  whiles,  in  migratory  birds, 
generally  silence  marks  its  absence  or  its  time  of  flitting.  Take  the 
nightingale,  but  a  few  days  after  its  arrival,  it  fills  the  woods  with  glorious 
song  ;  and  then,  when  family  cares  arise,  we  miss  the  rapturous  music, 
and  then — the  master  melodist. 

And  so  with  the  cuckoo.  Almost  to  the  day  he  comes,  in  some 
localities.  About  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in  April  we  awake  and 
find  him  with  us.  What  says  the  old  song  T— 

The  pleasant  summer  time’s  at  hand, 

I  hear  the  sweet  cuckoo  ; 

The  corn  is  growing  green  and  long, 

The  lamb  bleats  by  the  ewe  ; 

The  grasshopper  sings  for  the  sun, 

The  cricket  lor  the  heat, 

But  when  we  hear  the  cuckoo’s  song, 

Be  sure  the  season’s  Bwcet. 
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Yes  !  the  season  is  sweet  when  the  cuckoo  comes — bright  days  and 
sunny  times,  as  sings  the  old  north  country  bard  : — ■ 

Summer  is  a  coming  in, 

And  loud  sings  the  cuckoo  ; 

The  corn  grows,  the  mead  blows, 

The  woods  shoot  green  anew. 

On  every  blade  of  grass,  at  morn, 

There  glows  a  drop  of  dew; 

When  grass  is  long,  then  is  the  song 
Of  the  summer  bird,  “  Cuckoo  !  ” 

But  this  song,  doubtless,  is  borrowed  from  one  as  old  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and  there  is  also  a  fine  madrigal, 
in  three  parts,  composed  about  the  year  1600,  which  contains  the  cuckoo 
song. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Carew  was  horn,  and,  like  many  another 
poet  of  the  period,  loved  Nature  for  her  sweet  harmony  and  beauty. 
What  says  he  ? 

Now  winter’s  gone,  the  earth  hath  lost 
Her  snow-white  robes  ;  and  now  no  more  the  frost 
Candies  the  grass,  or  oasts  an  icy  cream 
Upon  the  silver  lake  or  crystal  stream. 

But  the  warm  sun  thaws  the  benumbed  earth, 

And  makes  it  tender;  gives  a  sacred  birth 
To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  tree 
The  drowsy  cuckoo,  and  the  humble  bee. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  these  notes.  A  few  weeks  since 
some  letters  appeared  in  the  Times  stating  that  a  cuckoo  had  been  he  rd, 
but,  being  a  bird  whose  voice  or  note  is  so  easily  imitated,  it  called  forth 
but  few  remarks  ;  but  now  the  case  is  different,  for  in  a  letter  to  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Advertiser,  Mr.  Frederick  Eoberts,  the  well-known 
botanist,  not  only  says  that  he  heard  it,  but  also  saw  it.  This  being  so, 
what  further  can  be  said  ?  Mr.  Eoberts  also  mentions  a  cuckoo  being 
shot  in  the  last  days  of  October,  1888,  and  the  skin  preserved.  His 
theory  is  that  the  late-hatched  birds  may  stay  here  all  the  winter. 
Evidently  in  the  time  of  Carew  the  impression  was  the  same,  not  only 
as  regards  the  cuckoo,  but  also  the  swallow  ;  but  naturalists  are  of  a 
different  opinion  now,  and  this  for  many  reasons.  One  is,  the  cuckoo  is 
certainly  a  migrant,  and  utters  its  note  soon  after  its  arrival  in  spring, 
and  continues  to  do  so  until  its  voice  utterly  fails  and  he  can  no  longer 
give  forth  the  well-known  sound,  getting  gradually  from  a  double  to  a 
treble  note,  until  it  ceases,  and  soon  after  this  it  migrates,  though  the 
young  birds  stay  later  ;  but  one  has  never  yet  been  seen  or  shot  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  and  there  is  no  such  event  on  record. 

In  April 
Come  he  wil', 

And  in  May 
He  is  gay ; 

But  in  June 
Loses  tune; 

In  July 
He  must  fly; 

In  August 
Go  he  must. 

Such  is  the  old,  old  jrhyme  on  the  subject,  and  as  far  as  hitherto 
known,  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  Then,  again  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
a  bird  of  so  short  a  duration  of  song  would  sing  in  winter,  when  it  is 
not  even  paired.  Further  taking  into  consideration  what  the  cuckoo’s 
diet  consists  of,  it  would  absolutely  starve  for  want  of  proper  nourish¬ 
ment  in  this  country,  mid  frosts  and  snow,  and  when  no  leaves  are  on 
the  trees,  its  chief  food  being  caterpillars  (not  grubs),  and  in  this  way 
the  cuckoo  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  fruit  grower,  being  one  of  the  very 
few  birds  if  not  the  only  bird  that  feeds  on  hairy  caterpillars,  and  this  is 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  often  seen  among  the  Gooseberry  bushes  in  our 
gardens,  and  he  who  kills  a  cuckoo  kills  one  of  the  gardeners’  best 
friends.  Certainly  the  young  are  most  ravenous,  and  I  have  known 
three  birds  occupied  in  feeding  one  young  bird  when  in  the  nest — two 
hedge  sparrows  and  a  wren — and  these  continued  to  do  so  long  after  it 
could  fly,  and  even  feed  itself.  Mr.  Eoberts’  observations  are  really 
interesting,  for  he  also  tells  us  that  he  has  seen  a  thrush  feeding  a  young 
cuckoo  as  late  as  September  ;  still,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the 
case  of  seeing  the  cuckoo  lately,  perhaps  he  was  mistaken  in  a  sparrow- 
hawk,  as  the  marking  is  somewhat  similar,  but  should  it  turn  out  a  fact, 
and  the  bird  is  captured  or  shot,  I  think  I  may  say  confidently  it  will  be 
the  first  on  record.  The  voice  is  so  easily  and  so  perfectly  imitated. 
That  I  do  not  take  that  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  bird.  As 
the  poet  Logan  says  of  the  schoolboy  when  he  first  hears  it : — 

Starts,  the  new  voice  of  Spring  to  hear, 

And  imitates  thy  lay. 

One  and  all,  poets  and  naturalists,  “old  and  new,”  without  any 
reserve,  call  it  a  bird  of  “  Spring,”  and  from  its  nature,  its  food,  and 
mode  of  life,  it  is  of  necessity  so ;  and  when  spring  wears  her  mantle  of 
green,  bespangled  o’er  with  flowers,  and  melodies  are  breathed  around, 
and  Nature’s  choir  is  in  attune,  so  of  birds  in  general. 

They  sing  but  to  be  heard  or  seen, 

In  bower  or  budding  bough. 

Sa=i  sings  my  meek  and  modest  bird, 

The  grey,  unseen — cuckoo. 

— Habbison  WeIB  (in  the  Tunbridge  Wells  Advertiser'). 


FEU  IT  FOECING. 

VINES. — Early  Ileuses. —  Tying,  stopping,  and  thinning  in  early 
houses  must  be  followed  up,  not  allowing  anything  in  those  respects  to 
get  into  arrears,  as  it  will  tell  later  on  in  the  swelling  and  finishing  of 
the  crop  ;  and  do  not  allow  surplus  and  ill-shaped  bunches  to  remain 
until  the  berries  have  swelled  considerably,  as  that  represents  so  much 
loss  to  those  that  are  retained  for  the  crop.  Avoid  overcropping,  and 
strive  for  quality  in  preference  to  quantity.  Grapes  vary  so  much  in 
form  of  bunch  and  size  of  berry  in  different  varieties  that  no  definite 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  thinning.  Young  Vines  as  a  rule  produce 
loose  bunches,  and  will  only  need  to  have  the  small  berries  taken  out — • 
i.e.,  presuming  the  shoulders  are  properly  tied  up  ;  but  old  Vines,  espe¬ 
cially  when  spur-pruned,  give  close,  compact  bunches,  and  require  severe 
thinning  to  prevent  binding  when  ripe  ;  at  the  same  time  the  thinning 
must  not  be  so  severe  as  to  give  a  loose  appearance,  as  it  is  important 
that  the  bunches  preserve  their  form  when  on  the  dishes.  Muscats  and 
other  shy-setting  varieties  should  not  be  thinned  sparingly  until  the 
fertilised  berries  are  taking  the  lead,  the  unfertilised  being  readily  de¬ 
tected  by  their  small  increase  and  slenderness  of  the  footstalk. 

Succession  Houses. — Disbudding  and  tying  in  houses  started  in 
December  must  be  .  attended  to,  being  careful  in  bringing  the  shoots 
down  not  to  snap  them  at  the  base.  Any  that  are  stubborn  will  be  best 
brought  down  by  degrees.  Syringe  freely  on  fine  days,  and  if  fermenting 
materials  are  not  used  in  the  house  damp  the  floors  and  borders  with 
clear  liquid  manure  in  the  afternoon — i.e.,  at  closing  time,  as  an 
ammonia-charged  atmosphere  is  invigorating  to  the  Vines,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  preventives  of  red  spider.  With  the  Vine  shoots  an  inch  or  two 
long,  raise  the  night  temperature  to  60°,  and  6°  to  10°  rise  by  day,  ven¬ 
tilating  from  70°,  allowing  an  advance  to  80°,  closing  at  that  temperature 
early  along  with  a  moist  sweet  atmosphere. 

Late  Houses. — In  houses  containing  Vines  of  such  varieties  as  Alicante, 
Lady  Downe’s,  Gros  Colman,  &c.,  that  have  been  brought  into  the  way 
of  starting  early  to  insure  to  them  a  long  season  of  rest,  all  painting, 
cleansing,  and  top-dressing  must  be  brought  to  a  close.  If  the  outside 
borders  are  not  considered  satisfactory,  lose  no  time  in  rectifying  errors 
or  defects  in  drainage  or  compost.  Ecmove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the 
roots,  and  if  these  are  deep  raise  them  carefully  and  lay  in  fresh  compost 
nearer  the  surface.  Good  turfy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  charred  refuse,  and  crushed  bones  at  the  rate  of  about  20  per 
cent,  formed  into  a  border  6  to  8  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  drainage  12  to  15  inches  deep, with  a  drain  to  carry  off  superfluous 
water,  will  give  much  better  results  than  a  wider  and  deeper  border  of 
indifferent  cold  material.  The  chief  after- consideration  is  mulching  with 
good  manure  from  early  May,  and  drenchings  with  tepid  water  when  the 
Vines  are  in  active  growth. 

Cucumbees. — Fresh  soil  appears  to  work  wonders  with  old  plants  ; 
hence  any  that  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion  should  have  the  old 
surface  soil  removed,  picking  it  out  from  amongst  the  roots  without 
disturbing  them  much,  supplying  fresh  lumpy  soil  to  which  has  been  added 
a  fifth  of  thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  having  had  it  in  the  house  a 
few  days  to  warm  previous  to  placing  it  about  the  roots.  Water 
moderately  with  tepid  water  to  settle  the  compost  about  the  roots. 
Attend  to  the  removal  of  superfluous  and  ill-shaped  fruit.  Tie  the 
young  shoots  to  the  trellis  and  avoid  overcrowding,  stopping  about  one 
joint  beyond  the  fruit,  or  allow  more  extension  if  there  be  room. 
Eemove  bad  leaves  as  they  appear.  If  there  be  any  red  spider  remove 
the  worst  infected  leaves  and  coat  the  pipes  thinly  with  sulphur 
brought  to  a  thin  cream  with  skim  milk,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it, 
or  the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  will  injure  the  foliage.  Maintain  a  bottom 
heat  of  85°  or  90°,  give  air  on  all  favourable  occasions  with  care  and 
judgment,  and  close  early,  damping  the  floor  so  as  to  cause  a  moist 
genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Planting. — Young  plants  raised  from  seed  early  in  January  will  now 
be  fit  to  place  out.  A  ridge  of  soil  about  2  feet  wide  at  base  and  1  foot 
at  top  the  lengthwise  of  the  bed  will  be  sufficient  to  plant  in,  and  should 
be  in  the  house  a  few  days  to  get  warmed  through  before  the  plants  are 
put  out.  Press  the  soil  firmly  around  each  plant,  placing  a  stick  to 
each  and  securing  to  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis.  The  heat  and  moisture 
are  the  same  as  for  other  plants. 

Plants  in  Pots. — Not  having  a  house  suitable  for  growing  plants  in 
beds  a  few  good  fruits  may  be  had  from  an  ordinary  span-roofed  plant 
house  kept  at  a  stove  temperature.  Pots  15  to  16  inches  in  diameter 
are  most  suitable.  Drain  well  and  half  fill  with  a  compost  of  three- 
parts  turfy  loam  and  a  fourth  of  well  decayed  manure,  dry,  or  at  least 
free  from  worms,  and  about  a  sixth  of  charcoal.  Place  the  plants  in 
the  pots,  not  making  a  hole  for  the  roots,  but  draw  the  soil  from  the 
sides  of  the  pot  up  round  them.  A  stick  can  be  placed  to  each  and 
tied  to  the  wires,  and  when  the  plants  reach  the  wires  secure  to  them 
and  stop  the  shoots  when  a  few  inches  of  growth  has  been  made,  train¬ 
ing  afterwards  as  space  will  allow.  The  buds  or  growths  from  each  leaf 
should  be  rubbed  off  when  showing  up  to  the  height  of  the  trellis,  but 
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the  leaves  may  remain  for  a  few  days  lafer,  removing  them  from  the 
upright  stem  by  degrees  as  the  plants  elongate,  and  from  the  base 
upwards.  When  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  add  a  couple  of  inches 
of  fresh  soil  and  so  on,  and  when  the  pots  are  fairly  filled  with  roots 
give  copious  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  not  lower  in  temperature 
than  that  of  the  house. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Davallias. — Although  Davallia  bullata,  dissecta,  elegans,  Mariesi, 
and  others  do  well  in  the  greenhouse,  they  make  much  greater  progress 
iu  heat.  When  grown  specially  for  cutting  purposes  they  should  be 
introduced  at  once  into  a  temperature  of  55°  where  the  atmosphere  is 
moderately  moist..  They  will  start  quickly  into  growth,  and  when 
they  have  developed  a  number  of  fronds  they  can  be  removed  to  a 
cooler  place  to  harden.  Remove  portions  of  decayed  material  into 
which  the  roots  have  not  entered,  and  replace  it  with  rough  peat  and 
lumps  of  charcoal.  Encourage  the  plants  by  pegging  the  rhizomes 
down  to  cover  the  upper  portion  of  the  basket  before  allowing  them  to 
furnish  the  lower  portion.  These  plants  are  handsome  when  elevated 
in  the  centre  of  baskets  about  18  inches  across,  and  furnished  with 
their  creeping  rhizomes.  Baskets  of  this  size  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
fronds  for  cutting.  They  do  well  suspended  at  the  back  of  vineries 
and  in  other  positions  early  in  the  season,  and  during  the  summer  will 
grow  freely  enough  in  the  greenhouse  if  shaded  from  the  sun  and 
liberally  supplied  with  water.  Stove  Davallias,  such  as  D.  Mooreana. 
D.  tenuifolia,  D.  Yeitchiana,  D.  fijiensis,  and  others,  are  very  effective 
in  baskets,  as  they  can  be  suspended  from  the  roof  over  pathways  where 
plants  in  pots  would  be  out  of  place.  All  stove  Davallias  should  be 
top-dressed  or  repotted  if  they  need  it.  These  plants  do  better  in  pans 
than  pots,  for  they  do  not  require  a  great  depth  of  soil.  It  is  an 
advantage  to  break  up  large  plants  occasionally  ;  they  become  crowded 
with  rhizomes,  only  producing  fronds  near  the  ends.  These  plants  do 
well  in  equal  parts  of  rough  peat  and  fibry  loam,  with  sand  and  char¬ 
coal  freely  intermixed.  The  majority  of  stove  Ferns  can  now  be  re¬ 
potted.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  larger  size  they 
may  be  placed  into  larger  pots  without  disturbing  the  old  ball  further 
than  is  necessary  to  remove  the  drainage.  Where  plants  have  to  be 
placed  again  in  the  same  size  pots  the  balls  may  be  reduced  by  one- 
third  ;  nearly  all  Ferns  will  bear  this  treatment  without  injury.  If 
done  at  once  they  will  quickly  commence  to  make  fresh  roots  and  new 
fronds.  Take  off  small  pieces  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  for  this  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  Ferns  for  room  decoration  in  5  and  6-inch  pots 
that  can  be  grown  ;  small  pieces  quickly  grow  into  shapely  plants.  From 
one  large  plant  a  good  stock  may  quickly  be  obtained. 

Gloxinias. — Those  started  in  pans  and  boxes  should  now  be  potted 
s’ngly  in  pots  according  to  the  size  of  their  tubers.  They  will  do  well 
in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould  one-third,  one-seventh  of  manure  and 
sand.  Place  the  plants  in  a  moist  atmosphere  where  the  temperature 
at  night  ranges  60°  to  65°.  Do  not  syringe  the  plants,  and  supply  water 
carefully  at  their  roots  ;  thin  the  growths  if  the  tubers  are  large,  and 
when  the  shoots  are  large  enough  draw  them  outwards  towards  the  rim 
of  the  pots.  If  the  varieties  are  good  any  shoots  removed  will  root 
freely  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  plunged  in  the  propagating 
frame.  Introduce  more  tubers  into  heat,  place  them  in  boxes  of  leaf 
mould.  Seed  may  now  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  in  a  pot  or 
pan  ;  water  gently  and  cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of  glass.  If  prac¬ 
ticable  plunge  the  pot  or  pan  and  cover  the  glass  with  damp  moss  to 
prevent  evaporation  until  the  seed  germinates. 

Achimenes. — The  earliest  will  have  started  into  growth,  and  as  soon 
as  cuttings  are  ready  fill  5-inch  pots  with  light  soil  with  a  little  sand  on 
the  surface,  and  insert  them  thickly  together,  in  fact  so  that  their 
leaves  just  cover  the  surface  of  the  pot.  These  will  make  better 
flowering  plants  than  transplanting  the  tubers.  If  quantities  are 
wanted  for  baskets  insert  them  thick'y  in  pans,  and  transplant  them 
into  the  baskets  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted.  By  this  means  a  large 
stock  of  flowering  plants  can  be  raised  from  a  few  pans  of  tubers,  and 
these  when  no  more  cuttings  are  needed  will  make  capital  plants  for 
late  flowering.  Introduce  into  heat  without  delay  the  whole  stock  of 
tubers  that  have  been  kept  cool  and  dry  up  to  now. 

Caladaims. — The  earliest  plants  will  be  ready  for  potting  singly. 
Introduce  more  roots  as  advised  for  Gloxinias. 


NOTES  ON  BEES. 

DRIVING  BEES. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  at  the  time  bse-keepers’  associations 
were  denouncing  the  straw  hive  and  its  management,  it  was  the 
very  hive  they  seized  upon  to  demonstrate  the  art  of  bee-keeping 
and  manipulation  to  novices  and  the  public  generally,  while  the 
hive  they  were  attempting  to  bring  before  the  public,  now  becoming 
obsolete,  and  out  of  repute  even  with  its  introducers,  had  no  pro¬ 
vision  in  it  for  driving,  nor  for  transit  when  stocked  with  bees, 
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without  having  to  spend  much  time  and  labour  in  wedging  frames- 
This  would  have  been  quite  unnecessary  with  properly  constructed 
hives  such  as  those  I  have  had  in  use  for  forty  years,  and  which  aro 
now  being  adopted  by  many,  amongst  whom  are  those  that  first 
denounced  them.  Some,  both  here  and  in  America,  even  claim  the 
hive  as  theirs.  Whenever  a  query  was  put  how  to  drive  bees  from 
a  frame  hive,  or  to  send  a  tenanted  hive  to  a  distance,  the  answer 
was  always  one  that  could  scarcely  be  put  into  practice,  certainly 
not  without  great  difficulty. 

The  frame  hive,  in  a  great  measure,  obviates  the  necessity  for 
driving,  still  there  are  times  when  it  is  advisable  and  necessary .. 
Those  unacquainted  with  the  hive  may  not  quite  understand  the 
instructions,  but  those  who  are,  will,  and  the  query  column  will 
explain  all  to  the  former.  When  a  hive  is  to  be  driven,  close  the 
entrance  and  open  the  ventilator.  This  is  but  the  work  of  two  or 
three  seconds.  Some  people  when  driving  bees  remove  the  hive  to 
a  distance  and  place  a  decoy  hive  on  the  site  of  the  stock  removed. 
I  do  not  approve  of  this,  because,  no  matter  how  like  the  decoy  is 
to  the  hive  removed,  bees  will  not  be  deceived,  and  will  seek  to 
enter  stocked  hives  near  where  their  own  stood,  resulting  sometimes- 
in  the  death  of  one  or  more  queens.  I  therefore  prefer  to  manipu¬ 
late  all  hives  on  their  own  site. 

To  prevent  stinging,  the  plan  mentioned  as  to  shutting  iu  and' 
ventilating  is  perfect,  as  it  is  only  the  bees  which  rush  out  when 
a  hive  is  disturbed  that  attempt  to  sting,  never  those  on  the  way 
home,  nor  those  gorged  with  honey. 

After  the  hive  is  closed  lay  a  board  flat  on  the  ground  behind 
and  close  to  it,  then  turn  or  invert  the  hive  upon  this.  Slightly 
raise  the  floor  and  stand,  slip  in  a  sheet  of  tin  gently,  which  if  done 
carefully  will  prevent  any  bee  escaping  ;  when  the  tin  is  in  its' 
position  turn  back  the  stand  and  place  the  empty  box  where  it  may. 
be  made  firm  and  secure  by  two  screws  in  binges  on  box.  The 
sheet  of  tin  should  then  be  withdrawn,  when  the  usual  drumming- 
with  two  double  sticks — i.e.,  two  willows  bound  together  at  the 
end  held,  the  loose  ends  producing  a  better  effect  on  the  wooden 
hive  than  the  hands  or  a  single  rod.  The  box  the  bees  are  driven, 
into  will  be  all  the  better  of  two  panes  of  glass,  so  that  the  operator 
may  see  all  the  movements  of  the  bees.  This  is  perhaps  the  first 
time  the  practical  driving  of  bees  from  a  frame  hive  has  been  given, 
and  from  the  only  hive  that  it  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

I  have  taken  much  interest  in  the  independent  and  original 
experiments  on  bees  and  ants  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  because  he 
started  making  his  investigations  in  a  hitherto  unexplored  path. 
Although  in  one  or  two  cases  he  was  slightly  in  error,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  known  facts,  did  not  justify  his  accusers  in  the  sneering 
manner  they  attacked  him,  when  they  were  further  at  fault  in  the 
common  management  of  bees  long  since  made  plain,  while  Sir  John’s 
were  simply  experiments,  made  and  given  freely  at  his  own  expense 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  adding  to  the  science  in  connection  with  the 
honey  bee.  In  all  the  manipulations  with  bees  at  shows  I  never 
saw  one  of  a  humane  and  practical  nature,  nor  calculated  in  the 
slightest  to  teach  the  proper  art  of  bee-keeping,  which  is  the  best 
to  give,  and  the  best  proof  that  they  have  been  in  error.  Although 
not  acknowledging  it,  they  are  but  followers  of — A  Lanarkshire. 
Bee-keeper. 


THE  PRIZE  SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  ROYAL  SHOW. 

Since  writing  my  notice  of  the  unofficial  schedule  on  page  78,  I 
have  received  an  official  one,  in  which  I  find  there  are  slight  but  impor¬ 
tant  differences.  Class  3  is  numbered  79,  and  “general  use”  reads 
“  general  uses.”  This  is  a  decided  improvement,  and  seems  to  require 
that  the  best  hive  must  be  suited  for  every  purpose  imaginable. 

There  are  some  paragraphs  and  references  inserted,  which  make 
matters  clear  that  did  not  seem  so,  there  are  also  the  rules  given.  The 
only  objectionable  one  I  can  see  is  No.  96,  which  says,  “  The  selling 
prices  of  all  articles  entered  for  competition  in  classes  77  to  87  inclusive 
(i.e.,  all  the  appliance  classes)  must  be  stated  in  certificate  of  entry, 
which  must  be  properly  filled  up  and  signed.  Exhibitors  in  these 
classes  must  undertake  to  supply  at  such  prices  any  number  of  similar 
articles  so  included  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  at  the  prices 
named  in  their  certificate  of  entry,  otherwise  the  entries  cannot  be 
received.”  This  rule  was  introduced  several  years  ago,  to  check  or 
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prevent  exhibitors  “rushing”  judges,  by  staging  hives  at  prices  less 
than  they  usually  charged,  they  sold  the  hive  staged  through  the 
secretary,  and  looked  to  the  prize  as  their  source  of  profit.  When  the 
judges  saw  two  hives  both  at  one  price,  they  awarded  the  first  prize  to 
the  one  with  the  most  work  in  it,  as  they  pleaded  they  had  no  alterna¬ 
tive.  Then  this  rule  was  framed,  requiring  each  one  to  guarantee  on 
a,  stamped  agreement  to  supply  any  number  of  similar  articles  at  the 
prices  named  for  twelve  months  afterwards.  This  worked  fairly  well  for 
a,  while,  but  year  by  year  one  has  cut  closer  against  his  neighbour, 
■while  at  last  it  is  well  understood  by  the  initiated  that  there  is  no 
means  of  enforcing  the  undertaking  in  the  Law  Courts,  and  that  it  is 
very  useful  to  keep  down  unlimited  competition  in  the  race  for  the 
prizes  by  outsiders.  Things  are  thus  still  staged  at  less  than  their  value 
and  the  prizes  practically  wrested  from  the  hands  of  the  judges.  If  all 
the  goods  staged  were  impounded  for  twelve  months  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  secretary,  through  whom  all  goods  ordered  from  the  various 
■exhibitors  had  to  be  sent,  so  that  they  could  be  compared  with  sample, 
there  might  be  some  means  of  checking  it,  but  as  this  is  not  done  and 
never  can  be,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  practicable  course  would  be 
to  secure  judges  thoroughly  posted  up  in  mechanical  knowledge  and 
able  to  judge  correctly  the  modes  and  processes  of  construction. 

I  feel  that  I  am  doing  a  great  service  all  round,  except  just  the  few, 
in  showing  what  the  rule  is.  I  intend  to  show  ;  and  to  show  what  I 
think  about  the  morality  of  the  rule,  I  shall  increase  every  shilling  value 
By  a  sovereign,  and  then  “undertake”  to  supply  “any  number”  at  the 
price.  Of  course,  I  shall  not  be  “  in  it,”  but  the  judges  and  the  public 
■will,  if  they  possess  any  humour,  see  that  I  am  laughing  at  their  played- 
out  rule. 

I  note  that  up  to  January  31st  the  schedule  has  been  published  five 
times  in  another  journal.  In  previous  years  it  has  been  carefully  kept 
from  the  public  as  much  as  possible.  Its  drafters  may  well  be  proud  of 
it,  for  even  with  the  objections  I  have  pointed  out  it  is  a  credit  to  them. 
I  only  wish  they  could  alter  it  a  little  and  make  it  perfect.  As  it  is  it 
■will  stand  comparing  with  the  previous  ones. — A  Hallamshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIYED. 

Yilmorin,  Andrieux,  &  Cie,  4,  Quai  de  la  Mdgisserie,  Paris. —  General 
•Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and  133,  Cannon  Street, 
London,  E.C. — Garden ,  Farm ,  and  Flower  Seeds. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Crushed  Spar  for  Plant  Stages  ( Cambridge ). — This  is  much 
^cleaner  and  neater  in  appearance  than  grey  gravel,  and  does  not  turn 
.green  nearly  so  soon,  especially  if  moved  from  time  to  time  when  the 
plants  are  being  re-arranged.  We  think  it  will  give  you  satisfaction. 

SCichardla  sethioplca  (Young  Beginner). — You  do  not  say  where 
you  keep  the  plants. that  “go  bad,”  nor  indicate  the  temperature  in 
which  they  are  growing  or  failing.  Many  successful  cultivators  divide 
their  plants  in  early  summer,  and  plant  them  in  rich  soil  in  the  open 
garden,  some  in  trenches  prepared  as  if  for  Celery,  watering  them  well 
in  dry  weather.  In  the  autumn  they  are  very  strong,  and  are  potted  in 
September,  watering  them  well,  and  with  good  attention  the  plants 
produce  spathes  freely  during  winter  and  spring.  Wil_  free  root  action 
much  water  is  required  by  these  plants.  Perhaps  yours  are  allowed  to 
.•get  too  dry. 

Heavy  Soil  (A.  L.  Ml). — Though  Boses  do  not  like  very  light 
land  some  soils  are  too  heavy,  cold,  and  wet  for  their  well-being.  Yours 
•evidently  requires  lightening,  and  anything  of  a  gritty  nature  would 
impart  it,  nothing  being  better  than  crushed  lime  rubbish  from  old 
buildings.  Sharp  wood  ashes  are  also  excellent,  and  coal  ashes  would 
do  good.  Add  anything  of  the  nature  indicated  freely,  and  do  not  dig 
the  beds  with  a  spade,  but  a  fork,  working  only  when  the  surface  is 


dry,  and  taking  very  small  slices,  not  turning  over  large  lumps.  Manure, 
consisting  largely  of  half,  or  less  than  half,  decayed  straw,  forked  in 
carefully  every  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  would  do  good,  leaving 
the  soil  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  in  winter  and  the  drying  winds 
of  spring,  not  mulching  till  the  approach  of  hot  weather  in  early 
summer,  if  then  ;  but  if  not  mulched  the  surface  must  bo  stirred  fre¬ 
quently  with  the  hoe  or  oiher  implement  to  prevent  cracking  or  the 
formation  of  large  fissures.  A  summer  mulching  of  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  would  probably  answer  as  well  as  manure.  Soot  is  good  for  strong 
soil,  and  is  an  excellent  stimulant  for  Roses.  As  it  is  too  late  for  digging 
in  strawy  manure  now  we  should  apply  porous  material  and  soot  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  favourable  for  forking  over  the  beds  ;  it  is  better 
to  wait  a  month  for  this  than  to  step  on  and  dig  them  when  the  soil  is 
in  a  wet  adhesive  state.  Perhaps  your  garden  needs  draining. 

Advice  on  Gardening  (X  Y.  Z.). — Your  former  letter  was  not 
preserved,  and  as  have  had  to  attend  to  hundreds  since  reading  it,  we 
may  not  quite  accurately  remember  its  contents  So  far  as  we  recollect 
you  intimated  your  being  in  a  comfortable  situation,  and  had  reason  to 
believe  were  giving  satisfaction,  gardening  being  also  fairly  well  carried 
out  ;  but  you  complained  of  not  being  quite  satisfied  with  yourself,  and 
desired  advice  according  to  a  method  you  proposed.  We  naturally 
thought  you  felt  the  need  of  counsel  in  the  better  management  of  some 
particular  department.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  even  good  gardeners  to 
encounter  difficulties  in  having  to  do  or  produce  something  different 
from  what  they  have  been  accustomed,  in  which  case  the  advice  of  an 
expert  would  be  valuable.  We  now  gather  from  your  second  letter  that 
you  are  not  in  the  position  indicated,  and  cannot  point  to  any  special 
subject  on  which  you  need  guidance,  but  desire  “  more  information 
generally.”  The  desire  is  laudable,  but  at  least  until  you  have  tried 
other  methods  we  cannot  advise  you  to  carry  out  your  proposal,  as  in  all 
probability  you  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  return  you  would  obtain 
for  the  outlay  the  plan  would  involve.  If  you  have  had  a  fairly  good 
training  as  a  gardener,  and  can  read  and  study  as  well  as  you  write, 
you  can  improve  yourself  considerably.  Instruction  is  also  gained  by 
visiting  friendly  and  intelligent  gardeners,  and  by  attending  exhibitions 
as  far  as  opportunities  permit.  In  many  distriets  Gardeners’  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations  are  established,  and  if  there  is  not  one  in  your  district 
possibly  there  will  be  if  you  and  other  earnest  men  co-operate  to  that 
end.  If  you  can  specify  any  difficulty  in  your  path,  or  name  any 
subject  on  which  you  need  advice,  \ye  will  readily  assist  you  if  we  can 
through  our  paper  ;  and  you  may  rest  in  the  assurance  that  the  names 
of  persons  seeking  information  are  perfectly  safe  in  our  keeping. 

Peach  Tree  Buds  Falling-  (B.  O.  M.). — The  system  of  forcing  you 
appear  to  have  adopted  is  a  very  satisfactory  one,  and  should  not  be  the 
cause  of  the  buds  falling  from  your  tree.  There  are  many  minute  causes 
which  will  result  in  Peach  trees  throwing  off  a  number  of  their  buds, 
which  can  scarcely  be  determined  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
treatment  of  the  trees  after  they  shed  their  foliage,  and  the  condition  of 
the  roots  and  growth.  Dryness  at  the  roots  during  the  resting  period 
will  cause  the  buds  to  fall  soon  after  starting,  and  many  failures  result 
from  this  cause  alone.  Again,  if  the  trees  have  been  suddenly  changed 
from  the  treatment  they  would  receive  while  resting  to  that  of  closing 
the  house  to  maintain  a  given  temperature  with  insufficient  air,  that  is 
sufficient  to  cause  the  buds  to  fall  from  some  varieties,  while  others 
would  not  be  affected  by  such  a  sudden  change.  The  Boyal  George  is 
much  better  adapted  for  early  forcing  than  the  Noblesse,  and  is  not  so 
likely  to  cast  off  its  buds  if  kept  a  little  too  close,  as  would  be  the  case 
with  the  latter  variety.  In  forcing  the  Noblesse  in  an  early  house  more 
air  should  play  about  the  tree  from  first  starting,  or  the  buds  are  almost 
sure  to  fall  as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest  move  perceptible.  It  is  not 
really  suitable  for  a  very  early  house,  and  does  much  better  in  a  cooler 
position.  When  forced  early  it  must  be  very  carefully  and  gradually 
brought  forward  with  abundance  of  air  night  and  day  if  success  is  to  be 
looked  for.  If  the  wood  has  been  crowded  in  the  trees,  or  left  too 
thickly  so  that  sun  and  air  could  not  penetrate  to  thoroughly  ripen  it, 
the  buds  are  always  liable  to  fall  when  the  trees  have  been  started  early. 
The  flow  pipe  being  pressed  into  the  bark  of  your  tree  is  certainly  pre 
judicial  to  its  well-being,  and  may  be  the  cause  of  the  buds  falling.  If 
the  tree  has  been  planted  the  number  of  years  you  say,  and  has  never 
been  lifted  or  disturbed,  the  roots  may  have  penetrated  into  bad  soil,  or 
if  the  border  has  become  sour  in  any  way  the  buds  are  almost  sure  to  fall. 
It  would  be  well  to  carefully  lift  the  tree  after  its  growth  is  made,  and 
some  time  before  the  foliage  falls,  bringing  the  roots  nearer  the  surface, 
and  adding  some  fresh  soil  about  them.  It  should  be  kept  well  syringed  and 
shaded  for  a  time  after  lifting  co  keep  the  foliage  fresh  until  fresh  roots 
are  formed.  It  would  not  be  wise  under  the  circumstances  to  lift  it  now. 
Heavy  cropping  for  a  number  of  years  is  a  sure  cause  of  failure  and 
proves  in  the  long  run  a  gigantic  evil,  and  judging  from  the  number  of 
fruits  you  say  has  been  taken  from  the  tree  is  sufficient  alone  to  cause 
the  failure.  What  appears  to  be  light  cropping  for  a  few  years  in  the 
end  often  proves  too  heavy,  and  exhausts  the  energies  of  the  trees  until 
they  force  upon  cultivators  a  season  of  rest — “  free  from  the  strain  of 
fruit-bearing  ” — so  as  to  recruit  themselves. 

Propagating-  Dracaenas  (M.  31.). — The  most  certain  method  of 
striking  the  tops  of  Dracaenas  is  to  notch  the  stems  close  under  the 
good  leaves,  and  where  the  stems  are  not  very  hard,  yet  not  very 
succulent.  All  inferior  leaves  may  be  cut  off,  or  a  portion  of  the  stem 
cleared  of  them  where  the  notching  is  to  be  done,  and  a  flower  pot  fixed 
or  ball  of  moss  tied  round.  Many  persons  prefer  the  foimer,  and  first 
split  longitudinally  as  many  4-inch  pots  as  may  be  required,  usually 
spoiling  some  in  the  process.  They  then  have  light  soil  handy,  such  a3 
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a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  and  some  stout  states, "which, 
when  forced  into  the  pot,  will  reach  above  the  plant.  The  operator 
should  have  a  person  to  assist.  The  plant  is  first  tied  to  a  stake  above 
and  below  where  the  notch  is  to  be.  This  is  made  by  holding  the  blade 
of  a  sharp  knife  horizontally,  then  cutting  straight  into  the  stem  to  its 
centre,  or  through  it,  then  placing  the  edge  an  inch  or  two  below  the 
transverse  incision  and  cutting  up  to  it,  taking  out  the  portion  of  stem. 
The  pot  is  then  placed  in  position  by  bringing  the  two  sides  together 
round  the  stem  and  stake,  binding  the  pot  with  string  ;  a  piece  of  moss 
is  pressed  in  the  pot,  which  is  then  filled  with  the  compost,  pressed 
down  rather  firmly,  and  surfaced  with  sand,  other  stakes  being  affixed 
to  keep  the  pot  firm  in  its  position.  The  soil  being  kept  moist,  and  the 
plant  syringed  in  a  warm  house,  roots  soon  issue  from  the  notch,  and 
when  some  of  these  protrude  through  the  moss,  the  stem  outside,  and 
just  under,  the  pot  is  cut  half  through,  and  if  the  leaves  do  not  flag,  the 
soil  in  the  pot  being  kept  very  moist,  the  young  plant  is  cut  off  in  the 
course  of  another  week  and  shifted  into  a  larger  pot.  If  the  work  is 
well  done,  not  a  leaf  above  the  notch  should  suffer  in  the  least,  and  as 
the  base  of  these  will  be  within  the  soil,  the  young  plants  are  well 
“  furnished.”  A  ball  of  moss  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand  bound  round  the 
notches,  and  kept  constantly  moist  by  frequent  syringings  incites  the 
production  of  roots,  and  when  these  push  freely  through  the  moss,  the 
stem  can  be  cut  half  through  at  first,  and  eventually  severed,  the  young 
plant  being  firmly  potted  with  most  of  the  moss  attached,  though  some 
can  be  removed.  You  can  try  either  or  both  these  methods,  for  both 
answer  under  good  manipulation  and  attention.  When  the  plants  are 
beheaded,  the  naked  stems  may  be  induced  to  push  growths  freely  by 
laying  them  in  a  warm  bed  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse— that  is,  burying 
them  entirely  an  inch  or  so  deep.  The  heat  and  moisture  causes  the 
latent  buds  to  swell,  and  young  growths  push  above  the  surface. 
"When  they  are  2  or  3  inches  high  they  will  have  rooted,  and  can  be 
taken  off  and  established  in  small  pots.  Thousands  are  raised  in  that 
way,  the  old  plants  being  shaken  out  of  the  pots  and  the  roots  cut  off 
for  laying  the  stems,  quite  horizontally,  in  the  fibre. 

Hames  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
({?.,  Cheltenham').— The  scraps  you  have  sent  are  insufficient  for  identi¬ 
fication.  No.  3  is  a  Cytisus.  See  our  conditions  on  the  subject. 
(./.  Crispin). — The  Orchid  is  an  exceptionally  fine  variety  of  Dendro- 
bium  speciosum,  the  flowers  larger,  and  the  yellow  colour  deeper  than 
usual.  (S.S.). — Juniperus  virginiana.  (i2.  0. ). — l,SelaginellaKraussiana; 
2,  Selaginella  caulescens.  (F.  S.  J).). — Farfugium  grande.  (  Columbine ). 
— We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Camellias.  See  reply  to 
“  A.  W.,”  page  119  last  week. 


COYENT  GAKDEN  MARKET. — February  13th. 
Business  still  quiet,  with  prices  better  all  round. 


FRUIT. 


B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

Apples,  £  sieve..  ..  .. 

2 

0 

10 

n  f.n  1  K 

o 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Oranges,  per  100  .. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  £  sieve  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Oobe,  100  lbs . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Grapes,  per  ft . 

1 

0 

3 

6 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  •  •  • . 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce, dozen  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

3 

Asparagus, bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  *.  »» 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  cwt. .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  l  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

b 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  . .  . . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  M 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Soorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Shallots,  per  ft  ,  ..  .. 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach, bushel  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Herb?,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  ft . 

0 

6 

1 

3 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

e. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

1. 

8. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

Oto  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

Oto  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

1 

6 

7 

0 

Arbor  vnEefgoldenl  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foliagi  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . . 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

0 

9 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

9 

o 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Lily  ol  the  Valiev, 

Cyclamen, ,  dczen  pots  . . 

0 

0 

18 

0 

doz.  pota  . 

12 

0 

36 

O! 

Dracamaterminalis,  doz. 

80 

0 

60 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Draceure  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen  . .  .. 

6 

0 

12 

ft 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

,»  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

various;  doz.  . .  , 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz.  . . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Euonymus,  var. .  dozen 

B 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  doz.  . .  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var„  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pole  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


8. 

d. 

8 

a. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  hunches  .. 

8 

0  to  6 

0 

LilyottheValley,  12  Bpraya 

0 

6  to  1 

O' 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

& 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  . 

0 

9 

l 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

9 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

l 

0 

Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

Camellias,  12  blooms  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

s 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums ,  12  trasses 

1 

0 

i 

e 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl.. . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

,,  scarlet,  12  trusses 

9 

0 

15 

0 

,i  12  bchs. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

1 

0 

2 

o 

Daffodils  (picgle)l 2 blooms  0 

9 

1 

6 

RoseB,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

,,  (double),  12  bl  ioms  0 

0 

1 

0 

,,  (indoor),  dozen 

2 

0 

S 

ft 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

,,  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

8 

0 

sprays  . 

i 

0 

1 

6 

Tolips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

ft 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

i 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

ft 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  . 

6 

0 

7 

0 

per  bunch 

8 

6 

5 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

,,  Dark  (French)  bch. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

FODDER  CROPS. 

In  his  admirable  book  on  “  Permanent  and  Temporary  Pas¬ 
tures,”  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  says  “  The  custom  of  maintaining 
agricultural  holdings  that  are  almost  entirely  arable  or  almost 
entirely  pastoral  has  failed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  our  time. 
What  is  wanted  now  is  a  combination  of  arable  and  pastoral 
husbandry,  so  that  when  corn  does  not  pay  and  stock  is  profitable, 
or  vice  versa ,  each  occupier  may  obtain  benefit  from  one  branch  of 
his  business.  The  grazier  would  be  profited  in  being  able  to 
winter  his  own  stock  instead  of  selling  it  to  make  a  winter  s 
manure  for  the  arable  farmer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arable 
farmer  would  not  then,  as  now,  be  compelled  to  sell  his  stock 
immediately  his  roots  were  exhausted  or  pay  the  grazier  to  summer 
the  animals  for  him.  The  specialising  of  agriculture  has  been 
carried  to  injurious  excess.  Great  arable  farms  without  enough 
pasture  to  keep  half  a  dozen  cows,  and  large  grazing  farms  that  are 
wanting  in  sufficient  arable  to  grow  straw  and  roots  for  winter 
consumption,  should  both  be  regarded  as  evils,  demanding  prompt 
rectification.  The  admirable  system  pursued  in  Lancashire  and  in 
Scotland  of  annually  laying  away  in  artificial  grasses  a  proportion 
of  each  farm  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  is  so  successful 
that  it  is  surprising  the  practice  has  not  long  since  been  adopted  all 
over  the  country.  Instead  of  this  the  sowing  of  Broad  Clover 
alone  is  still  the  rule,  and  the  admixture  even  of  Rye  Grass  the  ex¬ 
ception.  In  comparatively  few  instances  is  it  usual  to  sow  with 
the  Clovers  such  heavy  cropping  varieties  as  Rye  Grass,  Foxtail, 
and  Timothy,  without  which  the  best  results  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  alternate  system.” 

Under  the  heading  of  “  Temporary  Pastures  ”  Mr.  Sutton  offers 
much  other  sensible  advice  that  is  calculated  to  enable  farmers  to 
grapple  successfully  with  their  difficulties,  and,  he  says,  “  to  turn  a 
deficit  into  a  favourable  balance.”  We  strongly  advise  every 
farmer  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  invaluable  work,  for  we  are 
persuaded  the  cost  of  it  would  be  a  most  profitable  investment, 
every  page  of  it  abounding  with  sound  practical  matter  that  is 
evidently  derived  from  wide  experience  and  close  observation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sowing  of  Broad  Clover  alone  is 
carried  to  a  ridiculous  extreme.  In  East  Anglia  it  is  justifiable 
from  the  f acf  A  the  dry  climate  in  that  part  of  the  country  being 
so  favourable  for  the  development  of  seed,  a  full  crop  of  Clover 
seed  being  very  profitable.  But  the  chance  of  good  seed  is  often  lost 
by  the  common  practice  of  making  the  first  growth  into  hay  and 
trying  to  turn  the  second  growth  to  account  for  seed.  In  a  fine  dry 
autumn  this  answers  well  enough  ;  without  favourable  weather  it  is 
a  failure,  and  but  too  often  the  Clover  is  mown  and  stacked  in  such 
bad  condition  that  it  is  a  mere  heap  of  musty  litter.  When  the 
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attempt  to  obtain  seed  from  the  second  growth  proves  a  failure  the 
best  plan  is  either  to  turn  the  Clover  into  silage  or  to  cut  it  up  at  | 
•once  into  chaff  with  a  rather  large  proportion  of  Barley  or  Oat 
straw.  This  mixed  chaff  should  have  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt 
thrown  among  it,  and  be  well  trampled  into  a  compact  heap  in  a 
chaff  house  or  barn  head  ;  it  then  becomes  excellent  fodder,  as 
savoury  as  good  meadow  hay,  and  so  palatable  that  all  stock  are 
fond  of  it. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  seed,  the  cultivation  of  Clover  alone 
is  clearly  a  mistake.  Even  in  the  poor  silicious  soil  of  mid-Sussex, 
upon  the  Hastings  sand  formation,  we  have  seen  mixed  layers,  with 
a  bulk  of  two  or  three  times  that  of  a  full  crop  of  Bed  Clover  ;  nor 
is  the  superiority  alone  one  of  quantity,  for  the  mixed  herbage) 
whether  used  green  or  as  hay,  is  decidedly  preferable.  Only  take 
care  to  have  the  right  mixture  and  the  best  seed,  and  there  need  be 
no  doubt  of  the  result,  provided  the  land  is  clean  and  in  good  heart 
— i.e.,  fertile.  This  is  a  point  to  which  more  attention  should  be 
given.  If  it  is  worth  while  hiring  land  at  all,  it  is  surely  important 
to  bring  every  part  of  it  into  thorough  cultivation.  Yet  how  fre¬ 
quently  do  we  see  neglected  pastures  and  foul  impoverished  layers  1 
Well  has  Mr.  Sutton  told  us  that  “  the  alternate  system  will  neither 
justify  slovenly  preparation  nor  foul  seeding.” 

Barley  sowing  will  soon  be  in  hand,  and  seed  for  layers  is  sown 
with  it  or  with  other  spring  corn.  Now  is  the  time,  therefore,  to 
come  to  a  decision  as  to  how  much  land  can  be  laid  down  advan¬ 
tageously  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  or  more  ;  then  let  advice  be 
at  once  sought  as  to  the  best  mixture,  and  due  care  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  best  seed.  Relief  from  expenditure  for  labour  will  then  be 
certain,  and  a  profitable  return  from  land  so  laid  down  will  be 
equally  certain  if  only  due  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  soil  well  stored 
with  fertility  by  a  timely  and  regular  application  of  manure. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Since  writing  our  last  note  the  weather  has  become  much  colder. 
Frequent  snowstorms  with  high  wind  have  put  our  provision  of  shelter 
for  ewes  and  lambs  to  a  severe  test,  which  it  has  borne  very  well. 
Pleasant  indeed  is  the  sight  of  a  well  managed  sheep  yard  in  such 
weather — the  snug  enclosure  excludes  cold  cutting  wind  sufficiently, 
the  earlier  lambs  have  with  the  dams  a  separate  division  ;  others  have 
separate  cribs  roofed  in  sufficiently  to  exclude  snow  and  rain,  an  ample 
store  of  food  is  at  hand,  and  the  entire  scene  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
forethought,  care,  prudence,  and  energetic  management  which  are  the 
very  essence  of  sound  practical  farming.  As  the  lambs  gain  strength 
they  are  let  out  upon  grass  with  the  ewes  for  a  few  hours  daily  in 
favourable  weather,  but  they  are  never  exposed  to  cold  wind  during 
the  first  few  weeks  of  their  existence.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  sound  nourishing  dietary  for  the  ewes  is  of  equal  importance  to 
shelter  for  the  lambs.  A  well  fed  ewe  almost  always  has  plenty  of 
sustenance  for  the  lamb,  but  occasionally  a  ewe  may  not  have  enough 
milk  however  well  fed,  and  the  shepherd  has  to  feed  the  lamb  with  the 
best  new  milk  he  can  procure.  His  whole  time  and  attention  must  be 
devoted  to  the  ewe  flock  now,  and  his  eye  must  be  frequently  upon  them, 
for  if  a  pregnant  ewe  becomes  “  cast  ” — i.e.,  rolls  over  upon  its  back, 
it  cannot  get  up  without  assistance,  it  struggles  till  it  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  soon  ‘dies.  We  have  several  pieces  of  rock  salt  both  in 
and  near  the  lambing  fold  for  the  ewes  to  lick,  of  which  they  are 
very  fond. 

Especial  care  is  also  given  to  pigs  in  cold  weather.  Very  young 
pigs  are  kept  in  altogether,  and  if  older  pigs  are  let  out  into  yards  they 
have  plenty  of  dry  litter  to  go  to  at  will.  We  recently  went  into  one 
of  our  pig  yards  on  a  snowy  day  with  high  north  wind.  This  yard  has 
two  lodges,  one  open  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south,  and  we 
actually  found  all  the  pigs  shut  in  the  lodge  facing  north  by  means  of 
a  couple  of  hurdles,  with  the  snow  driven  in  upon  them,  yet  there 
was  the  other  lodge  snug  and  cosy  enough,  yet  unoccupied.  We 
had  them  removed  at  once,  of  course,  but  fear  there  is  no  remedy 
but  the  master’s  eye  for  such  carelessness  and  stupidity,  which  in  this 
instance  amounted  to  positive  cruelty. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Booh  of  the  Farm.  By  Henry  Stephens,  F.R.S.E.  Fourth 
edition,  in  six  divisions.  Revised,  and  in  great  part  rewritten  by 
James  Macdonald,  of  the  “  Farming  World.”  Edinburgh  and  London  : 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.  Divisions  I  and  II. 

Now  that  the  importance  of  the  possession  by  the  farmer  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  science  as  well  as  the  practice  of  the  business  of  his  calling 
has  obtained  general  recognition,  the  revision  and  re-issue  of  “  The 


Book  of  the  Farm,”  is  singularly  appropriate.  In  his  prospectus  of  this 
new  edition  Mr.  Macdonald  says,  “  The  British  farmer  can  no  longer  be 
the  easy  independent  waiter  upon  Providence  that  he  used  to  be  when 
Wheat  was  60s.  per  quarter.  His  life  must  be  a  struggle  for  existence, 
and  he  must  prepare  himself  with  a  scientific  and  technical  knowledge 
of  his  work  in  all  its  details  and  departments,  must  acquaint  himself 
with  the  latest  ideas  of  the  practical  and  scientific  agriculturist,  and 
test  them  by  his  own  experience  and  possibilities,  and  must  cast  around 
him  in  search  of  information  as  to  how  he  can  make  the  most  of  the 
altered  condition  of  things.  It  is  by  knowledge  combined  with  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  farmer  of  the  future  must  make  his  way.  The  State  has 
begun  to  appreciate  this  fact  by  establishing  means  of  providing  agri¬ 
cultural  instruction.  But  the  practical  farmer  requires  more  full  and 
special  sources  of  information,  a  work  which  he  can  with  profit  make 
the  subject  of  general  study,  and  which  he  can  with  confidence  refer  to 
at  any  moment  when  he  is  in  want  of  advice.” 

Admirably  indeed  is  this  work  calculated  to  afford  such  information, 
for  the  revision  is  as  thorough  as  the  scope  of  the  work  is  comprehensive. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  elaborate  detail  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  singular  perspicuity,  which  is  managed  by  grouping  short 
pithy  paragraphs  under  distinctive  headings,  so  that  the  seeker  for 
special  information  on  any  given  subject  may  turn  to  it  at  once  without 
first  having  to  wade  through  whole  pages  of  matter.  This  method  is 
specially  suitable  in  a  work  intended  for  the  benefit  of  a  class  not  given 
to  close  study  or  hard  reading.  The  book  is  arranged  upon  a  definite 
plan  which  deals  with  the  entire  agricultural  year,  and  “  describes  the 
operations  as  they  actually  occur,  singly,  and  in  succession  on  the 
farm.”  The  mixed  husbandry  system  is  given  in  full  detail  for  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year,  beginning  with  winter,  to  which  the  two  divisions 
before  us  are  devoted.  In  Division  I  there  are  preliminary  chapters  on 
the  science  of  agriculture,  followed  by  others  under  the  heading  of 
Practice,  comprising  weather  and  field  operations  in  winter;  Ploughs  and 
P  oughing,  the  Application  of  Steam  Power  to  Agriculture,  Storing  Roots, 
Sheep  and  Cattle  in  Winter,  all  which  are  treated  exhaustively  and  well 
il  ustrated.  We  have  the  latest  appliances  for  steam  cultivation, 
elaborate  analyses  of  roots,  much  space  is  devoted  to  the  dietary  for 
both  sheep  and  cattle,  and  no  point  of  shelter,  food  and  general 
management  is  overlooked. 

In  Division  II.  the  work  of  winter  is  continued  under  the  headings 
of  Foods  and  Feeding,  Ensilage,  the  Management  of  Store  and  Fattening 
Cattle,  Horses,  Swine,  and  Poultry.  These  subjects  are  followed  by 
chapters  on  corn  stacking,  farmyard  and  liquid  manure,  and  some  hints 
on  claying  land.  Foods  and  Feeding  occupy  fully  two-thirds  of  the 
space  in  the  volume,  the  comparative  merits  of  each  kind  of  food  being 
treated  of  at  length,  tables  of  analyses  being  given,  as  well  as  elaborate 
tables  of  mixed  food  rations,  with  a  description  of  various  systems  of 
feeding  with  results. 

The  chapter  on  Ensilage  gives  its  history,  and  enters  fully  into  the 
relative  merits  of  silos  and  stacks,  and  of  the  various  forage  plants  used 
for  silage,  and  contains  useful  extracts  from  the  Report  of  the  Ensilage 
Commission.  We  quite  agree  with  the  reviser  that  “  there  is  ample 
evidence  available  for  all  who  wish  to  form  an  independent  judgment  of 
its  merits.  That  it  deserves  from  all  who  have  not  tried  it  so  much  ot 
their  unbiassed  attention  will  not  be  denied  by  any  who  have  considered 
either  its  achievements  or  its  possibilities.” 

On  the  whole  the  illustrations  are  good,  those  of  animals  being 
especially  so,  but  we  arc  bound  to  observe  that  those  of  varieties  of  corn 
are  relatively  inferior,  and  not  in  harmony  with  a  work  of  such  high 
general  excellence.  This,  however,  is  a  trifling  blemish,  and  we  cordially 
congratulate  the  reviser  upon  the  production  of  a  work  that  bids  fair 
to  prove  a  real  boon  to  agriculturists. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8-  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

Hygrome- 

a  . 

o  ti 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

a 

February. 

13“  S 

ter. 

V  a 

perature. 

Temperature. 

E  o  — 

In 

On 

m2  3 

Dry. 

Wet. 

5o 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In 

Sunday  . 

3 

29.243 

33.0 

31.5 

w. 

40.0 

42.9 

30.2 

72.4 

26.1 

0.216 

Monda’y . 

4 

29.85S 

34.9 

33.5 

N.E. 

891 

88.1 

32.9 

69.3 

27  7 

0.025 

Tuesday  .... 

5 

30.288 

30  9 

30.4 

s.w. 

38.1 

41.0 

28  9 

54.3 

20.9 

0.026 

Wednesday .. 

G 

30.018 

39.8 

38.9 

N.W. 

37.5 

45.2 

30.8 

65.0 

3«».5 

0.31 8 

Thursday .... 

7 

29.595 

34.9 

35.0 

N.E. 

38.7 

41.0 

34.9 

729 

35  7 

Friday  . 

8 

29.593 

89  1 

37.0 

S.W. 

38.0 

48  3 

29.3 

53.0 

25.1 

0.092 

Saturday  .... 

9 

29.570 

32.4 

30.6 

N.W. 

37.6 

86.8 

31.5 

74.5 

27.1 

- 

29.738 

35.0 

33.8  | 

38.4 

41.9 

30.9 

64.5 

27.6 

0.687 

REMARKS. 

Crd.— Brilliant  morning,  wet  afternoon  and  eveniDg. 

4th. —  -liowt-rs  of  r.iin,  siee  and  snow  in  morning,  brilliant  afternoon  and  evening. 

5th.— Fine  dry,  cold  day,  ►howers  in  evemiug. 

6th.—  i  »ull  and  showery  early,  fair  day. 

7 tli. — Rain  from  o  a  m.  to  8  A.ir.,then  wet  snow  and  rain  till  9  A.M.;  fair  and  gencr  ’  7 
bright  after  11  A. M  .except  for  s'ight  shower  at.  noon. 

8 'll.— Dull,  with  occasional  showers  during  the  day,  bright  evening  and  night.  Gale 
all  day  and  Dight. 

9th.— lirilliant  morning,  cloudy  at  times  in  afternoon,  bright  eren'ng  and  nich1:. 
Weather  variable,  hut  colder. 

[P.S.— Snow  began  at  i  P.M.  on  Sunday,  by  9  P.M.  3  inches  had  fallen,  and  by  9  AOI.  on 
onday  6$  inches  yielding  w  hen  melted  0.63  inch.]— G.  J.  SYMONS, 
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ATTENTION  has  been  repeatedly  called  during  recent  years  to 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  plants  admirably  adapted  for 
culture  under  glass  in  this  country  have  been  greatly  neglected. 
The  house  space  has  instead  been  occupied  with  plants  requiring 
considerably  more  heat,  and  consequently  expense  in  management, 
■while  in  many  cases  they  are  not  so  ornamental  or  useful.  Tropical 
plants,  it  is  true,  possess  a  distinctiveness  of  character  that  renders 
them  especially  interesting  in  a  climate  like  ours.  Particularly  is 
this  so  with  regard  to  those  valued  chiefly  for  their  foliage,  such 
as  Palms,  Ferns,  Cycads,  &c.  Many  of  the  flowering  plants  from 
warmer  lands  are  Talso  remarkable  for  a  richness  of  floral  beauty  or 
a  wealth  of  fragrance  that  is  unsurpassed  by  the  natives  of  colder 
climes.  Still,  with  all  these  recommendations,  there  is  no  question 
that  stove  plants  of  a  typical  character  have  declined  in  popularity, 
and  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  mainly  to  two  facts  ;  the  first  is  the  expense 
incurred  in  their  cultivation,  and  the  second  the  discomfort  experi¬ 
enced  by  many  persons  who  can  only  inspect  the  occupants  of  their 
houses  by  subjecting  themselves  to  a  kind  of  perpetual  vapour  bath. 
Possibly  another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
demand  which  some  years  since  arose  for  foliage  plants  led  to  so 
many  being  introduced,  that  flowering  plants  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  crowded  out  of  stoves,  too  many  of  these  structures 
now  presenting  a  comparatively  dull  appearance,  uninteresting, 
except  for  the  variety  of  leaf  form  and  colouring  they  contain,  and 
these,  after  all,  will  not  compensate  for  lack  of  flowers.  Tropical 
Orchids  probably  owe  much  popularity  to  their  supplying  an  ad¬ 
mitted  deficiency,  for  a  grand  bank  of  Cattleyas  provides  a  floral 
feast  that  all  can  enjoy. 

Greenhouses  and  conservatories  of  a  conventional  character  have, 
of  course,  long  occupied  an  important  position  amongst  garden 
structures,  but  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  most  of  their 
advantages  in  what  have  been  termed  cool  houses  on  a  small  scale,  or 
winter  gardens  on  a  large  one.  They  possess  recommendations  of  no 
mean  order,  for  while  heat  can  be  entirely  dispensed  with  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  year,  they  at  no  time  require  much  expenditure  in 
fuel,  for  the  exclusion  of  heat  is  the  principal  object,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  without  any  great  difficulty.  Another  point  in 
their  favour  is,  that  the  smaller  houses  can  be  erected  at  a  slight 
cost ;  an  abundance  of  light  and  ample  means  of  ventilation,  with 
sufficient  heating  power  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  about  45° 
in  winter,  are  all  that  require  urgent  consideration. 

In  greenhouses  of  the  ordinary  kind  one  becomes  tired  of  the 
open  stages  and  formal  array  of  pots,  the  latter  frequently  more 
conspicuous  than  the  plants  themselves,  and  in  cool  houses  of  the 
type  referred  to  here  much  more  diversity  of  style  in  arrangement 
can  be  introduced,  and  beyond  that  a  material  saving  in  labour  can 
be  effected.  Excellent  examples  of  what  may  be  accomplished  in 
this  way  were  afforded  by  the  houses  in  the  Late  Mr.  Joad's  garden 
at  Wimbledon,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  place  centred  in 
them.  Similar  experiments  are  occasionally  brought  under  notice, 
but  there  is  yet  ample  room  for  an  advance  in  this  direction. 
Scores  of  plants  in  greenhouses  or  conservatories  are  annually 
ruined  by  being  placed  on  open  stages  over  the  hot-water  pipes  ;  and 
in  severe  weather,  when  extra  artificial  heat  becomes  necessary, 
they  are  partially  roasted,  a  process  which  very  few,  even  of  the 
most  hardy,  can  endure.  When  a  moisture-holding  material  is 
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provided  upon  which  the  pots  can  rest  a  step  is  taken  in  the  right 
direction,  and  considerable  advantage  accrues  to  the  plants,  but  still 
more  can  be  done  by  making  beds  of  suitable  soil  in  which  to  plant 
out  the  permanent  occupants  of  the  house.  Not  only  is  labour 
saved  in  watering  by  this  means,  but  under  such  conditions  some 
which  were  quite  unsatisfactory  in  pots  make  surprising  progress, 
and  develope  their  characters  in  the  best  possible  style.  It  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  smallest  of  bulbs,  and  the  largest  of  the 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  or  Araucarias  which  have  a  place  in  winter 
gardens,  and  in  all  cases  the  plants  are  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
any  temporary  neglect  in  attention  to  watering. 

Beds  in  small  houses  can  be  raised  near  the  glass  if  necessary ; 
they  can  be  made  in  separate  divisions,  having  in  each  the  special 
soil  required  by  their  intended  occupants,  and  it  is  only  needful  in 
the  first  place  to  see  that  adequate  provision  be  made  for  drainage. 
Rockeries  can  be  introduced  at  intervals,  and  besides  diversifying 
the  appearance  of  the  house  these  are  useful  in  affording  a  variety 
of  sites  for  different  plants.  Taste  can  be  exercised  in  numerous 
ways,  and  with  sufficient  roof  climbers  such  a  house  con  be  easily 
rendered  highly  attractive  and  useful. 

As  to  the  plants  suited  for  cool  houses  a  volume  might  be 
written,  for  the  list  is  an  extremely  long  one.  The  flora  of  the 
warm  and  cool  temperate  zone  in  both  hemispheres  is  very  large 
and  most  diversified,  comprising  thousands  of  plants  that  will  not 
succeed  out  of  doors  in  this  country  except  in  the  most  favoured 
districts.  Many  delicate  plants  also  that  are  reputedly  hardy  are 
so  much  battered  by  the  aveather  out  of  doors  that  their  beauty  is 
effectually  destroyed,  and  it  is  only  under  glass  that  they  can  be 
seen  in  iheir  true  condition.  From  Australia  large  numbers  of 
both  flowering  and  foliage  plants  are  obtained  that  are  well  fitted 
for  a  cool  house  with  a  minimum  temperature  of  45'  to  50".  Then, 
too,  from  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hone  multitudes  of  beautiful  bulbs  are 
secured  that  alone  are  worthy  of  a  house  devoted  to  their  culture, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  numerous  Mesembryanthemums 
from  the  same  district,  many  being  beautiful  though  much- 
neglected  plants.  From  China  and  Japan  come  many  other 
interesting  natives  too  tender  for  the  outdoor  garden,  or  at  least 
much  safer  and  more  satisfactory  with  the  protection  of  glass. 
Then,  too,  the  warmer  parts  of  the  United  States  and  California 
yield  numberless  lovely  plants  that  can  be  equally  well  grown  in  a 
cool  house,  though  soon  failing  in  many  gardens  in  borders.  The 
south  of  Europe  and  northern  Africa  may  be  instanced  as  other 
districts  from  which  can  be  drawn  supplies  for  such  houses,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  material  with  which  to  adorn 
them.  With  a  division  across  a  house  of  the  kind  described  one 
section  could  be  devoted  to  the  cool  Orchids,  the  Odontoglossums, 
and  Masdevallias,  with  other  popular  members  of  the  same  family 
which  need  a  cool  temperature  but  a  constant  humidity  that  is 
neither  requisite  nor  beneficial  for  most  of  the  other  occupants 
from  drier  regions.  Then,  also,  with  them  can  be  associated  many 
graceful  Ferns  that  thrive  under  similar  conditions. 

It  is  regretable  that  more  examples  of  these  cool  houses  are  not 
found  in  private  gardens,  but  it  has  been  fully  proved  in  some  that 
they  are  the  most  interesting  and  generally  appreciated,  while  at 
Kew  the  temperate  house  has  long  shown  what  can  be  done  in 
this  direction,  the  small  house  in  the  herbaceous  plant  depart¬ 
ment  being  a  more  recent  addition  of  the  same  character. 

In  similar  cases  to  the  last  named  no  artificial  heat  is  required, 
as  the  house  can  be  supplied  from  frames  or  other  houses,  being 
chiefly  employed  for  the  early  flowering  hardy  plants  or  those 
which  are  soon  injured  out  of  doors.  Sometimes,  also,  they  can  be 
had  in  flower  in  advance  of  their  natural  time,  not  by  any  attempt 
at  absolute  forcing,  which  causes  a  weakly  drawn  appearance  in  such 
plants  that  is  quite  unsatisfactory,  but  by  placing  them  in  other 
houses  or  frames  where  frost  is  excluded.  Daffodils,  for  instance, 
are  easily  prepared  in  this  way,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
their  merits  have  become  recognised  for  such  purposes.  At  the 
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last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  one  large  group  of 
Daffodils  in  pots  afforded  a  substantial  proof  of  what  a  display  can 
be  had  in  early  February.  This  is  effected,  too,  at  a  comparatively 
small  expense,  for  the  majority  of  these  plants  resent  the  exposure 
to  strong  heat  in  rapid  forcing,  by  failing  to  flower. — C. 


RAISING  AND  GROWING  SEAKALE. 

My  way  of  growing,  or  rather  preparing  Seakale  from  cuttings, 
being  rather  different  from  any  I  have  seen  described  in  your 
Journal,  although  I  took  the  idea  from  there,  I  venture  to  send 
you  particulars.  During  the  autumn  or  early  winter  months  we 
lift  the  whole  of  our  stock  of  Seakale,  laying  it  in  ashes  in  the 
open  to  be  taken  in  as  required  for  forcing.  By  so  doing  we  can 
prepare  the  ground  for  another  season’s  crop.  At  the  time  of 
digging  we  select  as  many  as  are  required  of  the  thong-like  roots, 
being  careful  to  keep  them  all  one  way.  These  are  also  treated  to 
an  open  air  covering,  and  are  prepared  on  wet  days  under  cover 
for  planting.  They  are  cut  into  lengths  of  about  6  inches,  and  to 
avoid  confusion  at  planting  time  they  are  cut  level  on  the  upper 
end,  the  bottom  being  cut  slantingly.  We  then  tie  them  in  bundles 
of  fifties  with  string,  matting  being  found  liable  to  decay,  after¬ 
wards  placing  them  in  boxes  and  filling  between  with  fine  soil  or 
ashes,  which  answer  equally  well,  and  giving  a  good  watering 
through  a  fine-rose  pot.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  and  treated  much  the  same  as  Cauliflowers  or  Lettuces  as  to 
watering  and  air  giving. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  they  will  have  formed  numerous 
buds,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable  they  may  be  planted  on  well 
pulverised  and  manured  ground  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
soil  should  be  well  worked  down  with  a  garden  rake,  and  drills 
drawn  much  the  same  as  for  Onions,  only  they  should  be  2  feet 
apart.  The  bundles  are  then  untied,  and  if  sufficiently  advanced  in 
growth  a  portion  of  the  buds  are  rubbed  off  before  planting.  They 
are  placed  along  the  rows  at  about  15  inches  apart  with  a  dibber  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  of  planting  Cabbages.  We  procure  a 
quantity  of  soot  and  old  potting  soil  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
parts  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.  Each  plant  then  receives 
a  handful  of  the  mixture,  which  tends  to  preserve  them  from  the 
ravages  of  slugs,  and  also  from  spring  frosts. 

The  after  treatment  consists  in  a  further  disbudding,  two 
growths  only  being  left  to  come  to  maturity,  and  if  extra  strong 
crowns  are  desired,  only  one  should  be  left.  It  is  important 
that  the  disbudding  be  attended  to  early,  or  before  the  growths  are 
much  advanced,  for  on  this  depends  whether  the  Kale  becomes 
strong  or  weak  by  the  autumn.  Weeds  must  be  kept  down  by 
frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  with  the  hoe  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  if  they  do  well  the  weeds  will  stand  a  poor  chance 
before  the  autumn,  as  the  Kale  will  have  covered  the  surface. 

By  preparing  the  cuttings  as  described  I  get  a  much  longer 
season  of  growth,  which  naturally  tends  to  the  production  of  larger 
plants  and  stronger  crowns.  In  closely  cropped  gardens  the  inter¬ 
vening  spaces  can  be  utilised  for  small  growing  crops  such  as 
Lettuces,  Horn  Carrot,  or  Radishes. — J.  G-. 


PLANTS  FOR  HOUSE  DECORATION. 

Some  plants  are  not  of  an  enduring  nature  when  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time  to  the  dry  air  of  rooms,  and  anything  short  of 
an  ice  house  on  the  one  hand  and  a  brick  oven  on  the  other  cannot 
well  be  conceived  as  more  inimical  to  plant  life  than  the  positions 
accorded  to  plants  in  a  corridor,  vestibule,  hall,  staircase,  or  landing. 
In  particular  species  there  is  a  vast  difference  of  endurance,  there¬ 
fore  the  object  should  be  to  keep  in  view  the  hardiest  of  a  hardy 
race,  and  propagate  from  no  others. 

ASPIDISTRA. 

No  plants  so  well  withstand  the  adverse  conditions  to  which  they 
are  exposed  in  house  decoration  as  the  Aspidistras  ;  their  oblong, 
large,  leathery  leaves,  and  stemless  habit,  render  them  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  decorative  purposes.  Neat  or  fully  developed 
examples  contrast  well  in  form  and  outline  with  every  article  of  use 
or  ornament,  the  variegated  being  singularly  effective.  Duly 
inured  before  employment  the  plants  bear  unimpaired  draughts  or 
confined  air,  light  or  sombreness,  warm  places  or  cool,  dust° or  gas 
fumes  in  fact,  Aspidistras  will  stand  where  few  other  plants  will, 
and  in  freshness  and  beauty  are  everything  required  of  plants  for 
house  decoration. 

Aspidistras  are,  I  think,  somewhat  confused  as  regards  nomen- 
clatuie  in  gardens.  I  have  had  for  A.  lurida  and  A.  lurida  variegata 
something  very  different  ;  indeed,  there  is  a  species— viz.,  A.  elatior, 


which  is  taller,  in  well-grown  specimens  to  2  feet  high,  the 
oblong,  somewhat  large  deep  green  and  nearly  erect  leaves  not 
having  the  brightness  of  A.  lurida,  and  lacking  the  recurving  wavy 
foliage  of  that  variety,  it  (A.  elatior)  being  a  taller,  less  graceful, 
yet  very  effective  plant.  A.  elatior  variegata  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  species,  with  slight  white  or  creamy  stripes  usually  confined  to 
the  margin,  one  side  or  half  of  the  leaf,  the  plant  being  equaiy 
vigorous  with  the  type,  and  though  a  useful  is  not  nearly  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  variegation  or  so  desirable  a  plant  in  any  way  as  A.  lurida 
variegata.  In  A.  lurida  the  leaves  are  oblong  lanceolate,  deep 
shining  green,  twisted  or  wavy,  and  recurved  at  the  ends,  which 
impart  an  extremely  graceful  aspect  to  so  stiff  a  plant.  The  varie¬ 
gated  form — viz  ,  A.  lurida  variegata — is  the  most  esteemed,  and 
deservedly  so,  as  it  is,  without  question,  the  most  beautiful  and! 
enduring  of  all  variegated  plants  used  for  decorative  purposes. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  leaves  that  are  only  partly,  half,  or  wholly 
cream  coloured,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  them  of  various, 
degrees  of  size,  breadth,  and  length,  so  that  it  has  a  fulness  which 
renders  it  peculiarly  attractive.  A.  elatior  is  the  hardiest,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  coarsest  and  least  attractive,  it  being  I  believe  from 
Japan,  A.  lurida  being  a  native  of  China.  For  decorative  purposes 
we  may  safely  discard  A.  elatior  for  the  better  A.  lurida  and  its 
variegated  form,  as  it  will  endure  well  the  adverse  conditions  to. 
which  decorative  plants  are  subjected,  and  survive  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period  where  others  fail.  Though  its  foliage  is  remark¬ 
ably  persistent  it  is  important  that  the  leaves  be  kept  free  from- 
dust,  alike  for  appearance  as  for  the  health  and  endurance  of  the 
foliage. 

Being  of  comparatively  slow  growth  it  is  not  readily  propagated. 
It  is,  however,  occasionally  necessary  to  increase  the  stock,  which 
is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty,  but  requires  time.  Increase- 
by  seed  is  alleged  to  be  the  most  desirable,  but  I  have  not  been 
troubled  with  any,  consequently  have  had  to  rest  content  with  the 
old  fashioned  practice  of  division.  This  is  very  good  when  there 
are  good  plants  that  will  bear  division  without  breaking  them  up- 
into  small  pieces,  as  when  the  plants  must  be  grown  under  cool 
treatment  or  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  they  do  not  push  latent 
buds  freely,  and  are  a  long  time  in  getting  established  and  attaining 
serviceable  proportions.  Good  sized  divisions,  however,  taken  from 
plants  in  a  greenhouse  and  grown  therein  answer  well  enough,  but 
the  pace  is  much  too  slow  for  maintaining  a  supply  of  plants  in 
various  sizes  as  obtains  in  most  establishments  ;  besides,  however 
well  the  plants  may  succeed  in  a  greenhouse  they  develope  larger 
and  finer  leaves  in  warmth  and  corresponding  moisture,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  inuring  the  plants  after  they  are  of  the  size 
required  and  their  growths  sufficiently  developed  to  a  cooler  and 
freer  ventilated  structure  for  a  time,  so  as  to  bear  without  injury- 
vicissitudes  incidental  to  decoration. 

Ordinarily  the  creeping  rootstock  or  stool  should  be  cut  up 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  leaves,  or  as  can  be  done  with  one 
or  more  leaves  attached.  They  should  be  placed  singly  iu  small 
pots,  the  smaller  the  better,  only  they  be  large  enough  to  hold  the- 
pieces  and  admit  of  the  necessary  soil  around,  than  which  nothing 
answers  better  than  leaf  soil  with  a  free  admixture  of  sand.  Plunge 
the  pots  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  85°,  and  keep  the  soil,  also 
the  atmosphere,  moist,  and  with  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  60° — 
in  fact  an  ordinary  propagating  case  in  a  stove  with  a  bed  of  saw¬ 
dust  or  cocoa  refuse  for  plunging  in  and  bottom  heat  from  pipes 
answer  perfectly.  When  rooted  and  pushing  fresh  growth  they 
may  be  withdrawn,  shifted  into  larger  pots,  and  grown  on  in  a  warm 
house  kept  rather  close  and  moist.  Whilst  in  the  cutting  and 
young  state  the  leaves  should  be  supported  upright  with  sticks. 

The  plants  do  not  require  a  very  large  amount  of  pot  room,  but 
the  size  of  pot  much  accord  with  the  intended  size  of  the  plant, 
according  shifts  as  necessary  ;  and  as  large  plants  in  any  case  are 
wanted  in  proportionate  to  the  size  of  pot  never  give  larger  shifts 
than  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  remove  in  all  cases  the  loose  inert 
soil.  The  propagation  and  potting  is  best,  perhaps,  effected  during 
the  early  spring  months.  A  good  rich  loamy  soil  with  a  third  of 
leaf  soil  and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  will  grow  them  well.  A  little 
charcoal  may  be  added.  Good  drainage  is  highly  important,  as  they 
require  copious  supplies  of  water,  and  do  not  succeed  well  in  a 
sodden,  sour  soil ;  therefore,  the  watering  must  be  judicious,  not 
allowing  to  become  and  remain  dust  dry,  nor  watering  when  the 
soil  is  already  wet.  A  good  exposure  to  light  is  necessary,  and 
copious  syringings  with  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere 
essential. 

FATSIA. 

In  Fatsia  we  have,  next  to  Aspidistra,  one  of  the  best  of  decora¬ 
tive  plants,  with  considerable  difference  in  contour,  but  still  bold 
and  striking  in  aspect. 

Fatsia  (Aralia)  japonica  (Sieboldi)  has  large,  digitate,  leathery, 
deep,  but  bright,  shining  green  leaves,  disposed  on  an  erect  stem, 
the  leaves  having  rather  long  petioles,  and  disposed  upon  it 
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alternately  rather  closely.  The  plant  is  dense,  but  not  crowded, 
forming  after  a  fashion  an  umbrella-like  head.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  that  will  stand  well  the  trying  ordeal  to  which  plants  in 
balls,  corridors,  staircases,  and  windows  are  subjected,  doing  well 
where  there  is  draughts  of  air  on  occasions  and  cold  at  times  below 
freezing. 

In  F.  japonica  variegata  the  leaves  are  not  quite  so  large,  and 
■the  whole  plant  is  less  striking  than  the  species,  yet  the  variegation, 
leaves  blotched  and  margined  with  white,  render  the  contrast 
•pleasing,  and  as  variety  is  always  desirable  there  is  room  for  this 
somewhat  quaint  yet  effective  plant. 

F.  japonica  variegata  aurea  is  equal  in  vigour  with  the  species  ; 
ats  leaves  blotched  and  margined  with  rich  yellow  render  it  striking, 
-as  it  certainly  is  noble  in  aspect.  The  trio  attain  to  a  height  of 
3  to  5  feet  or  more,  consequently  are  useful  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  from  a  few  inches  high  up  to  the  attaining  of  their  full  propor¬ 
tions.  In  the  advanced  stage  the  leaves  become  rather  drooping, 
and  as  they  are  persistent  a  certain  amount  of  grace  is  imparted, 
which  adds  immensely  to  their  appearance. 

Propagation  is  effected,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  three  ways  only — - 
■viz.,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  stem  rooting.  It  is  necessary  that 
fresh  seeds  only  be  used.  These  are  usually  obtainable  in  spring, 
•and  these  should  be  sown  without  delay.  Old  seeds  usually  fail  to 
germinate  ;  indeed  fresh  seed  is  indispensable.  It  may  be  sown  in 
pots  or  pans  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  the  seeds  being 
covered  with  fine  soil  equal  in  depth  to  their  diameter.  Place  in 
gentle  heat,  as  that  of  a  hotbed  or  warm  house,  keeping  them  moist, 
and  the  seedlings  will  soon  appear.  When  large  enough  pot 
singly,  and  keep  them  rather  close,  warm,  and  moist,  so  as  to  insure 
their  speedy  establishment.  The  plants  must  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  as  they  fill  the  first  pots  with  roots,  but  as  size  is  a 
consideration,  the  shift  should  not  be  large,  a  couple  or  3  inches 
larger  being  ample,  and  when  established  in  these  the  plants  may 
be  hardened  so  as  to  bear  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature. 
They,  however,  do  best  in  pits,  which  have  greater  uniformity  of 
moisture,  and  being  low,  the  plants,  from  having  plenty  of  light, 
attain  much  sturdier  habit  and  have  more  leathery  foliage.  A 
slight  shade,  however,  from  powerful  summer  sun  is  beneficial  in 
promoting  growth  and  keeping  the  foliage  of  a  deep  green  hue. 

The  stem  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  two  or  three  joints, 
and  if  these  are  inserted  in  pots  with  the  top  bud  level  with  the 
surface,  they  root  freely  in  gentle  bottom  heat,  covered  with  a  hand- 
light  or  frame,  kept  moist  and  close.  When  rooted,  and  growth  is 
being  made,  they  should  be  gradually  inured  to  the  air  of  the 
structure,  and  are  best  grown  in  a  rather  warm  and  moist  house 
so  as  to  secure  useful  plants  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  tops  taken 
with  sufficient  stem  below  the  good  leaves  for  insertion  in  pots  of 
3  or  4-inch  diameter  also  root  readily  in  a  close  frame,  keeping  close 
and  moist  until  rooted.  The  side  shoots  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  the  top  as  a  cutting  may  also  be  detached  with  a  portion  of  stem, 
treating  as  cuttings.  These  make  capital  plants.  Spring  is  the 
best  time  for  increasing  the  stock. 

When  the  plants  become  tall  the  stem  may  be  notched  about 
half  through  immediately  below  the  leaves  underneath  a  joint 
transversely  with  a  sloping  cut  upwards,  so  as  to  make  the  notch, 
and  if  it  be  done  at  a  couple  of  joints  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
stem,  roots,  and  more  of  them,  are  certain  to  be  emitted.  Cover  the 
part  notched  with  wet  moss  extending  a  little  above  and  below  the 
notches,  forming  a  knob  of  moss  equal  in  size  to  about  that  of  the 
clenched  hand,  and  secure  with  fine  wire,  binding  moderately  tight. 
Keep  the  moss  constantly  moist,  when  it  will  soon  be  occupied  by 
adventitious  roots.  Then  detach,  and  pot  the  moss  and  all,  except 
the  wire,  into  a  size  that  will  admit  of  some  soil  around,  under,  and 
over  the  mossed  part.  We  use  6-inch  pots,  and  keeping  rather 
close  and  moist  for  a  time,  we  have  plants  in  a  few  weeks  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  and  furnished  to  the  pots  with  grand  foliage  for 
decoration.  The  old  stem  will  break  again,  and  the  growths  being 
of  sufficient  length, maybe  rooted  in  a  similar  manner.  This  mode 
of  increase  is  suitable  for  all  the  kinds,  and  may  be  practised  in  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  a  cool  house,  or  in  the  sitting  room. 

Fatsias  are  of  easy  culture  ;  they  are  half-hardy,  succeeding  in 
cool  houses,  but  are  best  kept  from  frost,  or  so  much  of  it  as  will 
freeze  the  soil.  If  in  positions  liable  to  have  the  soil  frozen  the 
pots  must  be  protected.  They  do  well  in  equal  parts  turfy  loam 
and  peat,  or  will  thrive  well  in  loam  with  a  third  of  leaf  soil  or  a 
fourth  of  old  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  given  alike  to  invigorate  the  plants  and  insure  fine  well- 
coloured  foliage,  and  keep  them  in  comparatively  small  pots. 
Dryness  is  their  great  bane,  therefore  drain  efficiently,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  water  copiously,  syringing  or  damping  surfaces  about  the 
plants.  They  do  not  like  heat,  soon  being  infested  with  thrips,  but 
prefer  cool  treatment,  affording  plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the  roots 
and  in  the  atmosphere,  when  the  result  will  be  hardy  sturdy  plants, 
fit  for  anything  in  decoration. 


F.  papyrifera  is  a  remarkabiy  noble  plant,  with  five  to  seven- 
lobed  leaves,  which  are  large,  but  not  so  leathery  as  those  of 
F.  japonica,  and  not  being  so  thickly  disposed  it  has  a  more  elegant 
appearance.  The  stem,  too,  branches,  which  is  no  defect,  as  it  gives 
variety  of  habit.  The  orthodox  idea,  that  all  plants  should  be  kept 
to  a  single  stem,  is  fatal  to  a  pleasing  effect,  and  the  leaves  and 
stem  are  clothed  with  down,  which,  however,  ultimately  become 
smooth  or  glabrous.  It  grows  rather  large,  attaining  to  a  height 
of  6  feet,  and  often  2  or  3  feet  more  ;  the  most  useful  size  is  that 
of  plants  furnished  to  the  pot  with  leaves.  Propagation  may  be 
effected  by  all  the  modes  described  for  F.  japonica.  The  best 
plants  are  those  well  grown  from  seed. 

Although  Fatsias  are  of  the  best  for  louse  decoration,  and  bear 
draughts  and  other  inimical  conditions  prejudicial  to  a  vast  majority 
of  plants  ;  their  foliage,  though  leathery,  is  large,  and  the  leaves 
having  long  petioles  are  apt  to  suffer  from  winds,  hence  they  are 
not  suitable  for  balconies  or  other  bleak  situations. — Utilitarian. 


CLEYELLY. 

Liverpool  has  recently  been  taunted  with  being  unmusical. 
Whatever  her  position  in  the  world  of  music,  she  cannot  be  said  to  be 
lacking  in  horticultural  interest,  evidence  of  which  may  be  found  in  the 
splendid  exhibitions  provided  there  annually  of  national  importance, 
and  further  in  the  many  private  establishments  in  her  suburbs  rich  in 
horticultural  collections. 

One  of  these,  the  collection  at  Clevelly,  formed  in  recent  years 
by  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  inspect.  It  is 
situate  within  a  mile  of  Wyncote,  from  which  garden  Mr.  Mease  ex¬ 
hibited  the  wonderful  Crotons  for  several  years  at  Liverpool  and  else¬ 
where.  Mr.  Neuman’s  collection,  however,  no  longer  exists,  and,  if 
rumour  be  authentic,  the  collection  under  our  notice,  in  show  phrase, 
will  soon  fill  the  gap.  Our  first  impression  is  the  completeness  and  con¬ 
venience  of  the  garden  arrangements,  particularly  that  of  the  glass 
structures,  which  are  extensive  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  several  occupants.  A  lean-to  corridor,  120  feet  long, 
against  which  are  the  ample  potting  sheds  and  offices,  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  flowering  house,  and  from  which  all  the  principal  houses  are 
entered,  the  ranges  extending  at  right  anrles,  and  are  span-roofed,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lean-to  structure  at  the  south  end,  where  Odonto- 
glossums  are  well  accommodated.  The  corridor  referred  to  is  always 
kept  gay,  but  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Chrysanthemums 
form  the  great  attraction  of  the  year,  Mr.  Cromwell  being  an  enthusiast 
in  their  culture,  and  the  collection  is  famous  even  among  the  famed. 
Of  course,  all  kinds  of  greenhouse  and  softwooded  plants  have  to  be 
pressed  into  service  to  keep  up  the  appearance  here,  and  the  large  house 
supply  of  cut  blooms.  Among  climbers,  which  are  planted  out,  are 
very  fine  plants  of  Asparagus  plumosus.  This,  in  addition  to  its  grace¬ 
ful  appearance,  is  most  useful  for  cut  purposes,  standing  well  and  re¬ 
taining  its  freshness  much  longer  than  the  usual  Ferns.  Roses  make  a 
good  display  in  spring  also  on  the  roof  among  other  plants,  such  as 
Bougainvilleas  and  Plumbago. 

In  the  first  compartment  of  a  range  of  plant  houses  at  the  north  end 
of  corridor  are  several  magnificent  Lapagerias,  red  and  white,  having 
been  planted  about  three  years  in  well  prepared  narrow  borders.  The 
growth  of  these,  both  red  and  white,  is  all  that  can  be  wished.  Hard 
and  stout,  like  walking  sticks,  as  they  appear  above  ground  for  4  or 
5  feet,  and  the  flowers  which  were  produced  last  season  in  racemes  of 
twenty-five  to  thirty  of  a  superb  colour  were  such  as  to  amply  repay 
for  the  trouble  taken  in  their  treatment,  and  to  afford  a  rich  treat  to 
the  fortunate  visitor  to  Clevelly  during  their  season.  Roses,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  roof,  are  equally  at  home,  as  are  also  Camellias 
planted  in  the  centre  bed.  Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  deservedly  come 
in  for  good  share  of  attention.  The  culture  of  these,  in  common  with 
all  hardwooded  plants  and  Heaths,  are  special  features  in  Mr.  Crom¬ 
well’s  role  of  acquirements. 

Lapagerias,  again,  in  a  second  compartment,  which  is  also  the  prin¬ 
cipal  entrance  from  residence  and  gardens,  are  of  the  same  description 
as  above,  and  the  most  is  made  of  the  bloom  by  allowing  the  shoots  to 
hang  from  their  trellis  their  full  flowering  length.  A  large  white 
Camellia  finds  a  genial  home  underneath,  and  in  the  next  house  are  the 
grand  Azaleas  already  known  at  the  Liverpool  shows,  and  several  fine 
Heaths,  that  show  evident  signs  of  being  on  good  terms  with  their 
attendant.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  these  plants  are  generally  so  much 
neglected.  Very  few  gardeners  now  under  training  have  any  idea  of 
their  treatment.  A  large  plant  of  Rhododendron  Veitchi  is  a  plant  to 
be  proud  of.  The  reader  can  imagine  what  it  is  like,  to  carry  320  trusses 
at  one  time.  Mr.  Cromwell  speaks  highly  of  Azalea  Deutsche  Perle  for 
early  flowering,  and  grows  it  largely  for  the  purpose.  It  comes  in  of 
itself,  without  the  hard  forcing  required  by  other  varieties.  Among 
many  other  good  plants  here  we  notice  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Iman- 
tophyllum,  Marie  Reimers  and  Milnovi,  great  improvements  on  the  old 
though  very  useful  form  usually  found  in  gardens.  On  the  roof,  south 
side,  are  Roses  (nobody  seems  to  tire  of  Roses),  and  on  the  north  side 
Clematis  Henrvi,  a  constant  bloomer  and  a  most  useful  variety,  is  being 
well  cared  for. 

On  entering  another  range  by  way  of  corridor  again,  the  subject  of 
two  cultural  certificates  in  a  noble  plant  of  Croton  Victoria  first  claims 
attention.  It  stand  about  6  feet  high,  and  is  about  8  to  9  feet  in 
diameter,  perfectly  coloured.  Indeed,  the  same  remark  as  to  colour 
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holds  good  with  all  Crotons,  among  which  we  find  the  best  varieties,  in 
eluding  C.  Sunset,  a  pretty  piece,  destined  to  take  position  among  the 
best  at  future  exhibitions.  Its  colour  is  superb,  but  there  seems  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  inducing  it  to  colour  at  all.  In  fact,  only  by  mere  chance  was 
it  retained  here  after  a  certain  trial  (lucky  chance  enough)  ;  C.  Disraeli, 
a  well-known  favourite  ;  there  is  a  fine  old  plant  about  8  feet  across  ; 
C.  Williamsi,  and  the  newer  C.  aurea  marmorata  of  Veitch,  a  most 
pleasing  variety,  beautifully  mottled.  Palms  are  also  in  good  condition; 
Phoenix  rupicola  makes  a  fine  specimen.  We  leave  these,  attracted  by  an 
admirab'e  plant  of  Authurium  Schertzerianum.  The  variety  known  as 
Yeitch’s  is  a  particularly  good  one.  It  figured  at  the  Liverpool  Show  last 
season,  carrying  sixty-five  spathes.  It  is  nearly  5  feet  across,  and  has 
been  grown  by  Mr.  Cromwell  from  two  leaves.  Peristeria  data,  though 
old-fashioned,  is  well  looked  after,  large  pseudo-bulbs  filling  a  20-inch 
not  produce  annually  a  liberal  quantity  of  its  peculiar  blooms.  Several 
large  pans  of  Ccelogyne  cristatn,  some  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  were 
at  the  time  of  our  visit  promising  a  wealth  of  bloom.  Suspended  over¬ 
head  at  one  end  of  this  house  are  Nepenthes,  well  but  not  largely  re¬ 
presented  by  N.  Hookeriana  and  N.  Mastersiana,  well  “  pitchered,”  and 
on  one  side,  also  suspended,  are  a  couple  of  baskets  of  the  desirable 
Utricularia  montana.  Among  other  plants  grown  in  baskets  or  on  rafts 
and  suspended  in  this  house  are  Cattleya  speciosissima,  said  to  be  a  fine 
variety.  Cattleya  superba  is  in  grand  form.  Mr.  Cromwell  attributes  his 
success  with  this  to  the  fact  of  not  allowing  it  rest,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  Cattleyas.  We  often  find  this,  as  well  as  C.  citrina,  making 
progress  the  wrong  way.  Here,  however,  their  progress  is  most  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  this  house  also  is  the  Ltelia  anceps  grandiflora,  which  obtained 
a  notice  in  these  columns  twelve  months  ago.  It  is  still  on  the  same 
raft,  which  is  3  feet  9  inches  long  by  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  carries  this 
season  forty-seven  spikes,  bearing  three  to  four  blooms  each  :  the 
variety  is  certainly  a  very  fine  one.  Old-fashioned  p'ants,  asalready  noted, 
are  afforded  a  home  and  every  consideration.  Cypripedium  insigne  in 
strong  force,  and  C.  barbatum  (this  carried  seventy-five  flowers  last 
season)  well  repaying  for  their  accommodation.  Cypripediums  are 
further  well  represented  by  C.  Dominianum,  C.  concolor,  C.  niveum,  and 
C.  Stonei.  Odontoglossum  Roezli  grown  in  pots  and  bedded  in  sphagnum 
moss  are  in  grand  health,  as  also  are  numbers  of  Phalaenopsis,  including 
P.  Schilleriana  with  seven  leaves,  measuring  about  14  inches  long,  and 
P.  amabilis,  also  with  seven  leaves,  in  teak  cylinders,  and  baskets, 
about  which  the  root3  cling  thickly  and  tenaciously.  The  stage  is  a 
slate  slab  fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  and  holds  water,  which  affords  the 
moist  atmosphere  essential  to  the  well-being  of  this  class  of  plants.  The 
white  forms  of  L.  anceps,  of  which  some  are  blooming,  do  not  seem  here 
or  elsewhere  to  be  as  free  as  the  coloured  forms.  Laelia  autumnalis  is 
good,  and  so  is  C.  Walkeriana,  which  is  very  highly  thought  of  here, 
the  form  being  especially  good.  There  is  also  a  fine  piece  of  L.  elegans 
alba,  and  in  the  adjoining  compartment  we  find  more  L.  anceps.  There 
are  altogether  about  200  spikes  of  these,  and  many  of  them  handsome 
varieties,  cne  among  them  being  exceedingly  beautiful,  a  bold  flower 
with  deep  petals  and  intensely  dark  lip.  A  large  raft  overhead  contains 
a  grand  mass  of  L.  albida,  a  superb  variety.  There  are  several  good 
plants  of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  one  with  stout  bulbs  has  carried  thirteen 
flowers  on  a  spike,  and  very  noticeable  is  a  fine  piece  of  Cattleya 
Sanderiana  in  splendid  health,  and  said  to  be  a  very  good  variety. 
Mr.  Cromwell  is  certainly  successful  in  Cattleya  growing.  His  practice 
is  to  give  plenty  of  moisture,  plenty  of  light,  and  not  too  strong  heat, 
intermediate  temperature,  constant,  and  careful  attention  in  all  little 
matters  — in  short,  a  common-sense  treatment.  Miltonia  Candida  grandi¬ 
flora  in  good  condition  is  a  plant  much  appreciated,  and  deservedly 
so,  as  it  lasts  in  bloom  quite  two  months.  In  its  company,  and  in 
equally  good  form,  were  Odontoglossum  grande  and  0.  Insleayi,  with 
O.  citrosmum  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof — capital  plants. 
Several  plants  of  Cymbidium  eburneum  and  C.  Lowi,  promising  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  bloom,  were  also  conspicuous,  as 
were  also  a  magnificent  Calanthe  Yeitchi  and  other  varieties  in  splendid 
condition.  Among  Ferns  in  this  house  were  fine  Davallias,  D.  fijiensis 
and  D.  tenuifolia  Veitchiana  being  capital.  Gleichenia  dichotoma, 
about  8  feet  through,  is  a  picture,  as  also  is  G.  Mendelli.  No.  3  range 
from  the  corridor  consists  of  two  vineries,  early  house  containing 
Hamburghs,  and  late  house  Lady  Downe’s  and  Alicante.  Fruit  is 
equally  as  well  grown  as  the  plants.  The  best  results  are  everywhere 
apparent. 

In  range  No.  4,  the  first  compartment  being  devoted  to  Vines  (Muscats), 
and  the  next  to  Leaches,  where  all  was  dormant,  but  ready  for  the 
move,  were  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  and  D.  thyrsiflorum  awaiting 
their  turn  to  take  part  in  producing  the  supply  of  choice  blooms  so 
much  in  demand.  The  last  house  or  range  of  this  block  is  the  lean-to 
Odontoglossum  house  already  referred  to.  A  sort  of  natural  stage 
fronted  with  rock  work,  in  which  Ferns  are  planted,  is  ornamental, 
whilst  retaining  the  moisture  necessary  for  the  Odontoglots.  These  are 
m  robust  health,  and  give  ample  return  in  the  display  of  bloom  they 
make.  I  he  plants  are  elevated  on  a  teak  stage  above  the  natural  one 
mentioned,  being  thus  nearer  the  light,  and  having  a  freer  circulation 
of  air  about  them.  Sophronitis  grandiflora,  Odontoglossum  Cervantesi, 
and  0.  Rossi  majus  in  baskets  were  blooming  abundantly.  Exhibition 
flowe;  nj  plants,  such  as  Allamandas,  Clerodendrons,  and  Stephanotis 
were  te  ag  kept  quiet  in  a  Cucumber  house,  among  them  being  good 
plants  of  Allamanda  grandiflora  and  Ixoras  in  good  form  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  compartment,  with  Eucharis  amazonica.  Useful  pits  skirt  all  the 
Tanges  in  the  block  already  described,  where  bulbs  and  softwooded 
plants  are  prepared  for  various  purposes. 


A  cool  Teach  range,  or  orchard  house,  is  the  last  of  many  glass 
structures,  and  this,  in  common  with  the  others,  has  been  constructed 
and  arranged  with  an  eye  to  appearance,  as  well  as  to  the  well-being 
of  the  trees  cultivated  therein.  The  pleasure  grounds,  though  not 
extensive,  are  well  planted  and  kept,  and  every  department  alike  reflects 
great  credit  upon  Mr.  Cromwell  for  his  able  management,  and  upon  his 
worthy  employer,  Mr.  Tirnmis,  for  his  evident  good  taste  and  keen 
interest  in  horticulture. — Bradwen. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 

In  the  Journal  of  January  31st  there  is  a  good  story,  pointing  the' 
theory  of  close  pruning  for  Tea  Roses.  The  following  is  illustrative  of 
severe  pruning  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  Scotland  :  —  The  late  Dr. 
Gillan  of  Inchinnan,  Renfrewshire,  took  a  fancy  to  Roses,  but  though 
obtaining  the  finest  varieties  found  that  year  after  year  his  blooms  were 
not  good.  With  “dour”  perseverance  he  kept  growing  away,  hoping 
every  summer  to  see  his  reward,  and  often  taking  counsel  with  his  old 
gardener  over  the  veked  subject.  One  April  morning  the  donkey  that 
was  kept  for  the  children’s  riding  got  into  the  garden,  and  Thistles 
being  scarce  fell  to  upon  the  succulent  shoots  of  the  reverend  doctor’s 
Roses.  The  poor  gardener  bewailed  the  calamity,  “  as  the  bits  o’  bushes 
were  sair  rumpit  to  the  ground,  and  another  simmer  would  be  Roseless.” 
In  July,  however,  the  bushes  were  the  pride  of  the  parish,  Dr.  Gillan 
declaring  with  expressive  wit  and  discerning  insight  the  true  reason  of 
previous  failures  by  saying,  “  that  when  he  had  a  gardener  that  was  an 
ass  he  hai  poor  Roses,  but  now  he  had  an  ass  that  was  a  gardener  he 
could  grow  grand  Roses.” — A.  S. 

The  Rusarian's  Year-JBoolt,  1S&9.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ojibrain. 

London  :  Bemrose  <fc  Sons. 

We  have  already  referred  incidentally  to  this  annual  and  its  contents,, 
but  a  few  further  remarks  may  be  acceptable  to  those  of  our  Rose- 
growing  readers  who  have  not  yet  procured  it.  The  book  comprises- 
seventy-seven  pages,  and  deals  with  a  variety  of  subjects  specially 
interesting  to  rosarians  generally.  The  frontispiece  is  an  excellent  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  John  Cranston,  and  the  Editor  gives  us  in  three  close  pages- 
a  review  of  Mr.  Cranston’s  career,  in  which  he  is  credited  with  being  one 
of  the  first  to  advocate  the  formation  of  a  National  Rose  Society.  Then 
follow  five  chapters  entitled  “A  Symposium  of  Judging,”  the  contributors 
being  Messrs.  E.  Mawley,  G.  Paul,  J.  Burrell,  and  the  Revs.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain 
and  Alan  Cheales,  the  subject  being  exhaustively  discussed  from  different 
points  of  view.  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone  has  an  able  article  on  “  Roses  of 
Recent  Years,  French  and  English,”  in  which  some  interesting  tables 
are  given  of  the  number  of  novelties  from  1883  to  18S7.  From  these  it 
appears  that  the  totals  during  the  time  named  are  as  follows  : — From 
the  Continent,  334  :  in  England,  38  ;  from  America,  6  ;  or  a  total  of 
378  ;  of  which  108  were  in  general  cultivation  last  year,  and  40  were 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Duncan  Gilmour,  writing  from  his  elevated  residence  at  Sheffield, 
gives  a  short  chapter  on  “  Roses  in  High  Altitudes,”  in  which  he  describes 
his  “  rough  and  ready  system  ”  of  pruning,  and  the  reasons  why  he 
prefers  the  Briar  stock.  The  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts  has  a  brief  dis¬ 
course  upon  “  Tea  Roses  in  East  Anglia,”  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
review  of  the  National  Rose  Society’s  work  in  the  past  year  by  the 
Editor.  Mr.  Alexander  Hill  Gray  having  transferred  his  residence 
from  the  north  to  the  south,  devotes  several  pages  to  an  account  of 
“  Making  a  Rose  Garden  in  Somersetshire,”  and  says  he  has  merely" 
exchanged  “a  northern  precipice  for  a  southern  one.”  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd 
relates  some  of  his  successes  as  an  exhibitor,  and  Mr.  Mawley  gives 
his  usual  meteorological  summary  of  the  past  Rose  season. 

There  is  also  one  other  article  by  Mr.  Edmund  Tonks,  which  we 
venture  to  reproduce.  It  is  entitled 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  FOR  ROSES. 

“  British  horticulturists  for  so  many  generations  using  only  the 
ordinary  manures  known  previously  to  the  last  half  century  effected 
such  excellent  results  that  they  may  be  excused  for  not  hastily  depart¬ 
ing  from  the  traditions  and  practices  which  which  their  long  experience 
had  proved  to  be  satisfactory  :  yet  horticulture  cannot  be  an  exception 
and  escape  from  the  innovations  which  modern  science  is  introducing 
into  every  art.  Our  forefathers,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  composition 
and  laws  of  growth  of  plants,  supplied  the  deficiency  by  close  observa¬ 
tion  of  external  phenomena,  and  by  comparison  of  failure  and  success 
were  enabled  to  formulate  rules  for  their  guidance  which  generally 
ensured  success.  But  as  now  the  exact  composition  of  most  plants  in 
general  cultivation  is  well  known,  and  the  laws  of  growth  are  much 
better  understood,  we  ought  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  knowledge  and 
adopt  a  system  of  cultivation  more  scientific  than  the  rule  of  thumb. 
It  appears  that  the  present  generation  of  horticulturists  have  as  yet 
scarcely  recognised  the  advantage  which  modern  science  has  conferred 
upon  it  in  making  clear  the  nature  of  plant  food.  Agriculturists  in  this 
respect  are  far  in  advance.  The  necessity  of  having  to  compete  with 
countries  where  either  the  cost  of  labour  or  the  value  of  land  is  low  baa- 
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compelled  them  to  adopt,  as  the  most  effective  means  of  insuring  good 
crops,  the  use  of  artificial  manure.  They  have  by  analysis  ascertained 
what  each  crop  requires,  and  they  proportion  the  ingredients  of  their 
manures  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results  at  the  least  cost.  If  a  correct 
opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  treatises  and  papers  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  Rose,  which  are  published  in  such  large  numbers,  it  would  appear 
"that  Rose-growers  have  much  to  learn  in  the  art  of  cultivating  their 
favourite,  for  none  of  them  recommend  the  proper  application  of  a 
complete  artificial  manure.  Occasionally  an  inquiry  or  reference  may 
be  found  relating  to  the  use  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
some  other  fertilising  agent,  but  the  application  of  less  than  all  the 
elements  required  for  plant  growth  to  a  soil  which  does  not  contain  the 
■omitted  elements  would  be  useless  and  leave  that  soil  barren.  Ville,  in 
his  book  on  artificial  manure,  the  best  treatise  on  the  subject,  records 
an  elaborate  experiment  made  on  some  land  which  was  exceptionally 
■deficient  in  the  elements  required  by  the  Vine.  An  acre  planted  with 
Vines,  and  manured  with  a  complete  manure  containing  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions  cf  nitrogenous  matter,  phosphates,  potash,  and  lime,  made  fine 
growth  and  produced  4  tons  15  cwt.  of  Grapes  ;  while  another  acre  of 
"the  same  land,  planted  in  the  same  way,  and  manured  with  exactly  the 
same  manure,  except  that  the  potash  was  omitted,  made  scarcely  any 
growth  and  produced  no  Grapes  whatever.  Cultivated  soils  generally 
contain  in  greater  or  less  proportions  what  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  the  Rose,  and  according  to  those  proportions  the  Rose  flourishes 
more  or  less.  Stable  manure  contains  all  the  elements  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Rose,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  supply  any  deficiencies  in 
the  soil,  but  the  composition  of  this  manure  is  very  uncertain,  and  it 
rarely  contains  all  the  elements  required  in  such  proportions  as  are  best 
-calculated  to  promote  perfect  growth.  Moreover,  the  supply  of  stable 
manure,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  is  insufficient  and  costly. 
Is  there  a  substitute  which  is  both  efficient  and  economical  ?  The  ex¬ 
periments  of  numerous  agricultural  chemists,  notably  Liebig,  Ville,  and 
"Gilbert,  and  a  host  of  agriculturists,  especially  Lawes,  have  conclusively 
proved  that  the  most  economical  method  of  attaining  the  best  results  of 
■cultivation  is  the  application  of  artificial  manure.  Artificial  manures 
are  compounds  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  both  recent  and  fossil, 
various  salts  and  minerals.  The  most  important  of  these  are: — Phos¬ 
phorus  contained  in  bones  and  coprolites  or  fossil  dung,  to  which  has 
been  recently  added,  as  a  cheap  source  of  phosphorus,  the  finely  pul¬ 
verised  linings  of  the  converters  used  in  the  Tliomas-Gilchrist  process 
for  extracting  phosphorus  from  iron  in  its  conversion  to  steel  ;  potash 
in  its  various  salts,  principally  the  nitrate,  which  is  additionally  valuable 
■as  containing  nitrogen  ;  and  the  chloride,  a  natural  salt  found  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  salts  in  Prussia  and  elsewhere,  and  known  under 
the  commercial  name  of  kainite  ;  and  finally  nitrogen  in  the  several 
-salts  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  potash  and  soda,  the  latter  found  in  a 
natural  state  in  large  beds  in  Peru.  Generally  these  substances  have  as 
'their  source  the  fresh  or  fossil  remains  of  vegetable  life,  some  of  which 
have  passed  through  the  animal  stage.  The  composition  of  vegetables 
and  animals  is  the  same,  as  the  herbivora  feed  on  vegetables,  and  the 
■carnivora  on  the  herbivora.  This  may  be  considered  a  roundabout  way 
of  describing  the  best  manure  for  Roses,  but  as  many  very  good  gar¬ 
deners  have  not  yet  realised  the  nature  of  artificial  manures,  it  may  be 
well  to  show  to  them  that  what  are  called  artificial  manures  are  really 
simple  and  natural,  and  as  likely  from  their  composition  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  plants  as  the  most  orthodox  of  all  manures,  the  excreta  of 
animals  and  the  decaying  remains  of  vegetable  life.  The  actual  ques¬ 
tion  for  discussion  now  is — What  artificial  manure  is  suitable  for  the 
Rose  ?  The  question  will  be  best  answered  by  ascertaining  what  are 
■the  elements  of  which  the  Rose  is  composed.  Wolff,  in  his  ‘  Aschen 
Analysen,  Berlin,  1871,  1880,’  gives  elaborate  analyses  of  the  garden 
Rose. 

“It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  ashes.of  a  plant  when  burnt  con¬ 
tain  all  those  parts  which  are  influenced  by  manure,  that  is  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  the  bulk  of  the  plant,  consisting  of  carbon  and 
water,  being  derived  from  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  rain,  and  other 
■sources  of  moisture.  According  to  Wolff,  who  is  the  recognised 
authority  on  such  subjects,  the  ashes  of  the  Rose  are  composed  as 
follows : — 


Potash. 

Sada. 

Lime.  Magnesia.  Iron.  Phsplirs. 

StCphur.  Sili-a. 

Chlorine. 

Roots 

13-45 

4-20 

40-88 

7-15 

2-86 

29-14 

1-95 

021 

0-21 

Wood 

14-25 

2-57 

51-50 

7-G2 

4-23 

10-62 

2-22 

4-35 

2-78 

Leaves  . . 

3313 

1-47 

31-29 

9-23 

2-49 

11-68 

4-31 

5-71 

0-89 

■Flowers  .. 

47-41 

2-44 

13-25 

5-94 

0-97 

28-46 

3-17 

1-52 

0-57 

11  It  has 

been 

found 

in  practice  that  the  soda,  silica, 

and  chlorine 

being  present  in  small  proportions  may  be  disregarded,  as  most  soils 
contain  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  plants  But  independently 
of  the  elements  contained  in  the  ash,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
promoting  perfect  growth  to  add  a  source  of  nitrogen  such  as  nitrate  of 
potash  or  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  following  manure  will  be  found 
suitable  for  the  Rose  : — 

Superphosphate  of  lime  .  12  par's. 

Nitrate  of  potash  .  10  ,, 

Sulphate  of  magnesia .  2  „ 

Sulphate  of  iron .  1  „ 

■Sulphate  of  lime .  8  „ 


This  should  be  applied  in  early  spring,  at  tin  T  rate  of  £  lb,  to  a 


square  yard.  With  a  bucket  containing  the  manure,  and  a  48-pot 
which  holds  about  1  lb.,  and  a  0  foot  rod  to  measure  4  square  yards,  it 
may  be  evenly  distributed  with  very  little  trouble,  more  especially  as 
no  digging  in  is  required,  the  manure  being  left  on  the  surface.” 


GALEOPSIS  DUMA. 

It  ha3  often  been  urged  that  many  of  our  native  plants  are  quite  as 
worthy  of  cultivators’  attention  as  introductions  from  far  distaut  coun¬ 
tries,  but  they  are  rarely  accorded  a  chance  to  dcvelope  any  superior 
qualities  to  those  they  possess  in  a  wild  state.  A  member  of  the 
Labiatre  family,  the  Hemp  Nettle,  Galeopsis  dubia  or  ocliroleuca,  is  an 
example  of  a  native  plant  succeeding  well  under  cultivation,  and 
making  a  beautiful  border  plant.  Its  value  was  well  shown  last 
summer  in  the  herbaceous  department  at  Kew,  where  the  illustration 
(fig.  23)  was  prepared.  The  plant  is  an  annual,  requiring  a  somewhat 
sandy  soil,  in  which  it  grows  freely  and  flowers  during  July  and  August. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  varying  slightly  in  the  depth  of  colour,  some¬ 
times  very  pale  or  rarely  white,  while  forms  have  also  been  observed 


FIG.  23. — GALEOPSIS  DUBIA  (OCHUOLEUCA). 


with  a  purplish  tinge.  They  are  large  and  clustered  at  the  apex  of  the 
stems,  the  leaves  being  sharply  cut  at  the  margins.  This  Galeopsis  is 
widely  distributed  in  Europe,  but  is  somewhat  rare  in  England,  being 
regarded  by  some  writers  as  a  colonist.  It  is  readily  raised  from  seeds, 
which  are  produced  freely. — X. 


JUDGING  FRUIT. 

Me.  J.  McIndoe  refers  on  page  137  to  a  method  I  “contrived  to 
arrive  at  a  correct  decision  in  judging  Chrysanthemums,”  and  thinks 
it  might  be  serviceable  in  judging  fruit.  I  think  the  method 
“  contrived  ”  itse’f.  In  endeavouring  to  record  the  merits  of  blooms  in 
close  competition  I  found  a  give  and  take  system  resorted  to  ;  a  bloom 
was  given,  say,  four  points  when  it  was  thought  to  be  worth  a  little  more, 
and  to  balance  this  another  bloom  was  given  five,  though  that  was 
slightly  in  excess  of  its  real  value,  and  so  though  substantial  justice 
might  be  done,  the  method  was  rough  and  unscientific.  I  then  divided 
the  points,  so  to  say,  in  the  simple  manner  indicated,  and  there  is  no 
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doubt  whatever  that  greater  accuracy  is  determinable  by  this  plan 
than  in  “full  point”  judging,  though  in  the  majority  of  cases  this 
answers  very  well  ;  indeed,  in  perhaps  nine  cases  out  of  ten  point¬ 
ing  is  not  called  for  either  in  judging  Chrysanthemums  or  anything 
else.  The  plan  is  perfectly  applicable  to  fruit  and  vegetables,  as 
1  have  found  by  experience  ;  but  in  respect  to  those  an  uniform 
standard  of  value  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  adopted,  otherwise  a 
dish  of  Gooseberries  might  gain,  if  good,  as  many  points  as  a  pair  of 
first-rate  bunches  of  Grapes.  On  another  occasion  I  will  show  what  is 
meant  by  varying  the  standard  of  value  in  an  example  of  judging 
cottage  gardens  and  allotments,  though  in  that  case  there  was  no 
necessity  for  two  denominators  in  recording  the  awards,  and  it  may  be 
said  the  higher  the  number  of  points  as  the  standard  the  less  becomes 
the  necessity  for  any  further  division  in  judging  anything.  I  am  no 
faddist  in  this  matter,  and  do  not  resort  to  point  judging  in  any  form 
when  it  is  obviously  not  required,  though  it  is  applicable  to  almost 
everything  but  judging  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  and  table 
decorations. 

As  to  placing  the  points  awarded  to  each  exhibit  on  the  stands, 
tables,  or  dishes,  if  it  were  practicable  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  desirable. 
Personally  I  should  not  object  as  a  judge  to  disclose  the  points  of  merit 
awarded.  Indeed  I  think  I  am  the  only  individual  who  has  published 
them,  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  them  he  can  do  so  in  “  Castle’s  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Annual  for  1888,”  in  return  for  Is.  Id.  sent  to  the  publisher 
at  this  office,  as  I  think  there  are  a  few  copies  still  on  sale.  The  inno¬ 
vation  was  criticised,  as  might  be  expected,  but  that  was  of  no  conse¬ 
quence,  though  a  group  of  critics  wrangling  over  the  points  exhibited  on 
cards  in  a  flower  or  fruit  show  might  be  inconvenient,  not  to  say 
obstructive,  to  visitors,  and  the  practice,  if  adopted,  possibly  end  in  a 
multiplication  of  disputes.  — J.  Weight. 


I  have  read  Mr.  Mclndoe's  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  judging 
of  collections  of  fruit  at  shows.  His  proposals  so  far  as  marking  each 
prize  exhibit  with  the  number  of  points  awarded  are  valueless,  because 
the  nature  .of  the  prizes  clearly  indicates  the  various  values  of  the 
collections  in  the  judges’  minds.  Assuming  that  a  first  prize  collec¬ 
tion  obtained  5J  points,  and  a  second  prize  collection  5^  points, 
what  would  it  tend  to  scothe  the  disappointed  competitor  placed 
second  if  the  number  of  points  reached  were  marked  on  his  card? 
Very  likely  it  would  lead  only  to  endless  squabbling  and  the  greatest 
possible  irritation.  As  it  is,  the  proposed  method  of  judging  is  not 
at  all  infallible.  If  two  or  three  men  agreed  that  a  dish  of  Peaches 
were  so  close  to  perfection  as  to  merit  5^  points,  a  dozen  other  judges 
might  hold  them  fully  worthy  of  5|  or  even  6  full  points.  There 
can  be  no  system  of  prize  awarding  satisfactory  which  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  likes  and  dislikes,  the  personal  predilections,  or  the 
judgments,  of  ordinary  men.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Melndoe  were  an 
exhibitor  in  a  competition  of  the  kind  he  refers  to,  and  were  placed 
second  when  he  fully  believed  he  should  be  first,  would  the  marking  of 
his  card  with  the  number  of  points  awarded  by  the  judges  satisfy  him 
that  he  was  wrong ?  Of  course  not  for  a  moment,  neither  is  it  natural, 
as  to  him  his  own  samples  would  be  superior  to  those  of  others.  The 
awards  of.  judges  must  be  of  an  inexorable  kind,  and  if  the  exhibitor 
has.  no  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  judges  he  should  refrain  from  ex¬ 
hibiting.  So  far  at  least  there  is  no  coercion.  As  to  the  non-cutting  of 
Melons  the  proposal  is  absurd  ;  appearance  and  perfume  go  for  little, 
and  judging  by  the  look  alone  the  poorest  flavoured  fruit  may  get  the 
prize.  No  man  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  a  judge  would  ever  take  the 
quality  of  a  Melon  for  granted  as  he  may  of  a  Pine  Apple  or  a  Peach. 
—A.  D. 


Exhibitors  will  be  g’ad  to  see  Mr.  Melndoe  taking  up  this  subject, 
which  stands  so  much  in  need  of  revision,  and  I  consider  from  his 
great  experience  in  exhibiting  he  is  well  qualified  to  promu’gate  a 
system  of  judging  that  might  be  acceptable  to  all  concerned.  I  quite 
agree  with  his  remarks  as  to  judges  being  unwilling  to  give  reasons 
when  asked  as  to  the  results  of  adjudication,  but  the  explanation  of 
their  unwillingness  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  they  have  no  system 
worthy  of  the  name  to  guide  them,  each  one  having  a  way  of  his  own, 
often  leading  to  disagreement,  when  a  decision  from  a  general  survey 
has  ultimately  to  be  given,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  deliberations. 

Mr.  Melndoe  brings  forward  Mr.  J.  Wiight’s  method,  which  is  considered 
a  good  one  for  judging  Chrysanthemums,  and  applies  it  to  a  collection  of 
ten  dishes  of  fruit.  But  however  useful  this  system  may  be  in  judging 
a  number  of  varieties  of  the  same  species,  it  is  not  suited  for  judging 
mixed  collections  of  fruit  where  several  species  of  different  values  are 
combined.  According  to  his  mode  of  procedure  a  good  dish  of  Apples 
or  Plums  is  as  valuable  as  a  good  dish  of  Grapes  or  Pine  Apple.  I 
think  it  will  generally  be  admitted  that  this  would  not  be  an  equit¬ 
able  mode  of  administering  justice  to  dishes  of  unequal  value.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  beg  to  submit  a  method  which  I  think  will  meet  the  view 
of  exhibitors  generally,  by  giving  to  each  dish  its  intrinsic  dietetic  and 
commercial  worth. 

This  system  will  be  illustrated  in  the  subjoined  tables  in  judging 
two  collections  of  fifteen  dishes  of  fruit,  comprising  two  dishes  of  Pines, 
three  of  Grapes,  one  Melon,  two  of  Peaches,  one  of  Nectarines,  one  of 
Figs,  one  of  Apricots,  one  of  Pears,  one  of  Apples,  one  of  Plums,  and  one 
of  Cherries.  These  shall  be  judged  by  two  denominations— namely, 
marks  and  points,  four  points  being  the  value  of  one  mark  The  maxi¬ 
mum  standard  for  Pines  being  seven  marks,  for  Grapes  six,  for  Melons 


five,  for  Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Figs  four,  for  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples, 
and  Plums  three,  and  for  Cherries  two.  Collections  named  A  and  B,  each 
consisting  of  two  varieties  of  Pines,  three  of  Grapes,  one  Melon,  two 
of  Peaches,  and  one  dish  each  of  Nectarines,  Figs,  Apricots,  Apples, 
Plums,  and  Cherries. 

COLLECTION  A. 


Kinds. 

CO 

r* 

S3 

Points. 

Remarks. 

Providence  . 

6 

3 

Inferior  quality,  large. 

Queen  . 

7 

— 

Good  5  lbs.  fruit. 

Muscat  ot  Alexandria  . 

5 

2 

Not  well  coloured. 

Madresfield  Court  . 

6 

— 

Good. 

Black  Hamburgh  . 

5 

1 

Deficient. 

Hero  of  LockiDge . 

4 

2 

Undersized. 

Stirling  Castle . 

3 

2 

Below  standard  s’ze. 

Barrington  . 

3 

3 

Not  well  coloured. 

Pine  Apple  . 

4 

— 

Ex  ra  gooh 

Negro  Largo . 

4 

— 

Fine  large. 

Large  Early . 

2 

3 

Fair  fruit. 

Williams’  Bon  Chretien  . 

2 

2 

Wanting  in  colour. 

Irish  Peach  . 

2 

3 

Good. 

Green  Gage  . 

2 

2 

Small. 

Elton . 

1 

8 

Fair. 

Total  . 

62 

2 

COLLECTION  B. 


Kinds. 

00 

c3 

a 

Points. 

Remarks. 

Queen . 

6 

2 

Undersized. 

Smooth  Cayenne  . 

6 

2 

Good  6  lbs.  fruit. 

B.  Sweetwater . 

5 

2 

Extra  fine. 

Muscat  Hamburgh . 

5 

8 

Extra  fine  colour. 

Gros  Colman  . 

5 

2 

Wanting  in  bloom. 

Blenheim  Orange  . 

5 

— 

Good. 

Royal  George  . 

8 

3 

Fair. 

Noblest  e  . 

4 

— 

Good,  large. 

Pitmaston  Orange  . 

8 

2 

Deficient  in  size. 

Brown  Turkey . 

3 

1 

Very  deficient. 

Moorpark  . 

3 

— 

Extra  good. 

Marie  Louite . 

3 

— 

Extra. 

Worcts  er  Pearmain  . 

2 

3 

Extra  good. 

J  fikrson  . 

3 

— 

Extra  fine. 

Bigarreau . 

2 

— 

Good. 

Total  . 

63 

— 

Decided  in  favour  of  B  by  two  points. 


From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  in 
cultural  merit  of  the  opposing  dishes  has  been  very  little,  so  slight  as1 
that  it  has  been  settled  within  the  value  of  a  single  mark.  It  is  in 
competition  like  this  that  the  necessity  arises  for  such  a  system  being- 
employed  and  also  recorded  for  the  satisfaction  of  interested  persons. — 
Judex. 


IN  EAST  ANGLIA. 

BURT  ST.  EDMUNDS. 

“  Here  at  last  1  jump  up,”  was  the  greeting  of  Mr.  Edward  Luck- 
hurst,  who  sat  on  the  box  of  his  shandrydan  awaiting  my  arrival  at. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Tired  with  the  rush  about  Ipswich,  however,  anik 
not  of  the  small  skip-jack  order  ot  humanity,  I  am  afraid  it  was  more  of 
a  scramble  than  a  jump  to  reach  the  position  assigned  to  me.  “  At 
last  1”  I  repeated,  “  Why,  how  long  have  you  been  waiting?”'.  “  Oh,  two 
minutes  here  perhaps,  but  for  two  years  I  have  been  expecting  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  your  promised  visit.”  Long-bearded  and  bronze-visaged,  Mr. 
Luckhurst  is  a  typical  land  agent,  surveyor,  farmer,  and  gardener,  alL 
under  one  hat — a  white  one  of  course,  as  becometh  a  man  in  such  posi¬ 
tion.  We  were  in  the  town  in  a  moment— a  quiet,  stately,  dignified! 
town,  the  abbey  ruins  and  fine  old  churches  telling  the  visitor  it  has  a 
history,  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  one.  The  abbey  grounds  are  very 
extensive,  a  large  part  being  formed  into  a  beautiful  garden,  in  which 
the  beds  and  borders  were  more  gay  than  any  I  had  hitherto  seen  during 
the  proverbially  green  summer  of  1888.  Though  the  rain  may,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  have  been  less  incessant  than  in  the  midland  and 
western  counties,  and  bright  autumn  weather  set  in  sooner  to  the  ad- 
vantage.of  outdoor  flowers,  yet  the  abundant  and  attractive  display  was 
not  the  less  creditable  to  the  manager  or  curator,  Mr.  Pettitt.  The  sur- 
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roundings  are  quite  park-like  in  extent  and  character,  and  contain  many- 
venerable  trees  within  what  remains  of  the  ancient  walls. 

AN  ANCIENT  VINEYARD. 

Mr.  Barron  tells  us  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Vine  that  a  notable 
vineyard,  still  partly  inexistence,  once  flourished  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.” 
Is  is  quite  true  the  vineyard  is  visible  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  slopes  or 
terraces  on  which  the  monks  of  old  grew  their  Grapes  for  wine  making, 
for  that  was  the  purpose  for  which  Grapes  were  grown  outdoors  in 
England  some  centuries  ago,  and  that  they  ripened  sufficiently  in  the 
eastern  counties  is  testified  by  the  further  reminder  of  Mr.  Barron  that 
“  the  Isle  of  Ely  was  called  the  Isle  of  Vines  by  the  Normans,  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  shortly  after  the  conquest,  receiving  as  tithes  wine  made 
from  the  Vines  grown  in  his  diocese.”  “  The  climate  must  have  been 
better  then  and  the  summers  warmer  than  now  ”  is  a  remark  often  heard 
by  persons  discussing  the  ancient  English  vineyards.  I  doubt  the 
proposition,  and  think  there  is  no  record  of  the  Wheat  harvest  being 
completed  before  the  end  of  July  in  the  olden  time,  as  it  has  been  more 
than  once  within  my  memory.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  varieties  of 
early  ripening^Grapes  for  wine  are  lost,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
now  in  the  Vineyard  at  Castle  Coch  that  would  ripen  their  crops 
sufficiently  for  the  purpose  on  sunny  slopes  of  the  nature  of  those  at 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  ordinary  bright  summers.  Misconception  exists 
in  respect  to  the  vineyard  Grapes  of  which  we  read.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  be  ripe,  in  the  same  sense  as  we  understand  the  term,  for  wine 
making,  and  the  recognition  of  that  fact  will  go  far  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  ancient  vineyards.  There  is  many  a  warm  slope  in  England 
on  which  Grapes  could  be  grown  now  if  we  had  the  right  sorts  and 
tended  them  properly,  as  well  as  the  old  masters  grew  them  in  monastic 
times.  It  is  interesting  to  see  those  relics  of  the  past,  the  vineyard 
slopes  at  Bury,  and  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  town  would  be  lost  if 
they  were  levelled  for  “  improvements,”  and  fell  a  piey  to  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  buildings.  I  have  heard  that  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  is  a  councillor,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  of  the  town  of  which  Mr.  Peter  Grieve  is  a 
respected  burgess,  and  so  we  may  rely  on  it  that  the  vineyard  will  not 
be  sacrificed  without  a  little  talk.  I  leave  the  matter  with  them  and 
pass  on,  for  my  visit  was  a  flying  one,  though,  hurry  as  I  may,  it  seems 
I  am  two  years  behind  in  keeping  appointments. 

NOWTON  COURT. 

After  a  pleasant  drive  of  two  or  three  miles  we  arrive  at  Mr.  Luclc- 
hurst’s  residence,  which  is  known  as  the  “  Cottage,”  an  ancient  and 
commodious  building,  with  lawn,  garden,  and  stabling  attached,  as  the 
lawyers  say,  and  thereto  belonging.  The  pride  of  the  garden  is  a  Pear 
tree,  and  if  not  the  largest  in  England  it  ranks  as  one  of  them,  and  in 
massiveness  of  trunk  and  general  appearance  resembles  a  tall  and 
stately  Elm.  The  variety  is  Beurrd  de  Capiaumont,  which  some  persons 
regard  as  one  of  the  best  for  orchards.  I  remember  once  planting  a  row 
on  the  north  side  of  a  fruit  plantation  for  sheltering  better  sorts,  and 
it  answered  very  well,  its  close  upright  habit  and  hardy  nature  fitting  it 
for  the  purpose  and  position,  while  the  fruit  was  sometimes  fairly  good, 
and  found  purchasers  in  boys  and  others  who  like  as  much  or  as  many 
as  possible  for  a  penny.  That  is  my  estimate  of  the  Beurrc  de  Capiau¬ 
mont  Pear.  Mr.  Luckhurst’s  garden  was  not  in  prizewinning  condition, 
whereat  the  head  of  the  domestic  department  complained,  and  said  he 
was  over  head  and  ears  in  business  and  neglected  his  garden,  and 
they  “  had  to  go  without  things,”  as  all  his  attention  was  devoted  to 
Mr.  Oakes’  farms. 

Mr.  Porteous  Oakes  is  the  owner  of  Nowton  Court  and  a  large  tract 
of  country  surrounding  it.  It  is  a  fine  old  mansion,  with  beautiful 
pleasure  grounds  adjoining,  comprising  extensive  lawns,  ornamental 
lakes  and  bridges,  with  nooks  and  mounds  of  hardy  flowers,  and  there 
is  a  rich  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  Conifers,  tended  by  the  owner 
with  the  same  solicitude  that  an  orchidist  bestows  on  his  rare  and 
costly  plants.  Mr.  Oakes  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
improvement  of  his  grounds,  and  has  unquestionably  displayed  great 
taste  in  their  arrangement  and  planting.  His  garden  and  trees  form  his 
chief  source  of  pleasure.  Trees  he  has  planted  in  thousands,  not  to 
be  spoiled,  but  grown  as  trees  should  be  grown  to  devolope  their 
character,  and  eventually  to  produce  timber  of  the  most  valuable  kind. 
He  is  a  great  advocate  for  thinning,  also  trimming — that  is,  removing 
he  lower  branches  from  trees  before  the  said  branches  decay,  for  pro¬ 
ducing  tall  straight  trunks  and  clean  stems.  When  the  branches  are 
removed  early,  he  points  out  that  the  bark  soon  grows  over  the  wounds, 
and  in  a  short  time  no  signs  of  their  removal  can  be  seen.  Conifers  of 
various  kinds  in  the  pleasure  grounds  and  park  beyond,  are  trimmed  to 
form  timber  trees.  But  for  this  practice  the  view  from  the  mansion 
would  be  seriously  obstructed,  whereas  it  is  extensive  and  decidedly 
picturesque.  The  park  is  really  an  arboretum,  and  the  individual  trees 
have  space  for  displaying  their  characters  whether  planted  singly  or  in 
groups. 

Mr.  Oakes  commenced  planting  when  very  young,  and  not  many  men 
can  point  to  such  trees  as  he  possesses  as  the  results  of  their  own  handi¬ 
work.  Here  is  a  grand  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  he  once  carried  in  his 
hand,  with  a  trunk  9  or  10  feet  round,  straight  and  smooth,  and  a  noble 
head,  and  not  one  tree  alone,  but  several  ;  thereaThuia  gigantea,  40  feet 
high,  raised  from  a  cutting  by  the  owner,  from  the  stately  parent  stand- 
ng  near,  and  there  are  numbers  of  such  trees,  the  majority  with  straight 
clean  stems  to  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet.  A  Wellingtonia  he  has 
watched  from  infancy  till  it  has  attained  an  altitude  of  60  feet.  Groups 
of  Cedrus  atlantica,  some  of  them  glaucous,  are  handsome  objects  in  the 


landscape,  while  in  the  borders  near  are  the  choicer  forms  of  Cupressus, 
Thuias,  Biotas,  and  others,  with  Tews  in  the  background  trimmed  up 
like  cburch  spires,  and  some  nearly  as  tall.  The  whole  collection  is 
remarkable.  In  one  part  of  the  park  is  a  grove  of  Walnut  trees — 
hundreds  of  them,  raised  by  the  owner,  and  now  in  a  fruiting  state,  and 
when  the  scarlet  Chestnuts  are  in  bloom  they  must  present  a  picture  of 
arboreal  beauty.  Beyond  the  park  the  planting  has  extended,  in  the 
form  of  belts  by  the  side  of  roads,  these  being  composed  of  diagonal 
lines;  one  kind  of  tree  only  in  each  line,  so  that  when  the  thinning  is 
done  a  fair  proportion  of  all  will  be  permanently  represented.  In  the 
belts  along  the  main  road  Cedars  have  been  planted  at  intervals  to 
remain  as  the  chief  objects,  and  if  they  remain  long  enough  the  Cedar 
avenues  of  Nowton  will  be  a  striking  feature  of  the  district.  There 
appear  to  be  miles  of  these  broad  belts  of  trees,  and  the  soil  being  good 
they  are  in  a  healthy  thriving  state. 

PLANTING  NEGLECTED,  AND  NEGLECTED  TREES. 

Planting  has  been  neglected  on  many  estates,  and  in  some  parks 
once  famed  lor  their  timber  the  trees  have  decayed  or  fallen- steadily, 
dwindled  away,  and  in  another  generation  or  two  few  will  remain  to 
give  beauty  to  the  landscape  and  dignity  to  the  homes  around  which 
they  were  planted.  It  is  a  pity.  A  change  has  come  in  the  habits  of 
life,  and  foreign  travel  absorbs  time  and  money  that  the  ancestors  of 
leading  families  devoted  to  their  estates.  Railway  and  steamship  com¬ 
panies  and  cities  are  enriched,  while  many  a  country  parish  is  left  the 
poorer,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  withdrawal  of  wealth.  Mansions  are 
closed,  or  practically  so,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  owners 
doing  what  they  think  is  right,  but  the  districts  over  which  they  have 
large  control  suffer  correspondingly.  Tree  planting  is  an  occupation 
which  might  be  more  beneficially  engaged  in,  for  it  employs  labour,  and 
the  timber  supply  of  the  future  would  be  better  maintained.  But 
plantations  to  be  profitable  must  be  tended,  and  through  want  of  timely 
thinning  millions  of  trees  have  been  ruined,  never  developed  into  beauty 
and  usefulness,  and  jungles  are  formed  while  timber  becomes  scarcer 
and  dearer.  Forestry  has  been  greatly  neglected  during  recent  years, 
yet  carried  out  on  sound  systematic  lines  many  a  tract  might  be  made 
usefully  productive  that  is  now  practically  barren  and  of  no  real  benefit 
to  its  possessor  or  tbe  community.  But  I  am  going  too  fast,  and  must 
pause,  though  a  forester’s  son  born  among  trees  may  perhaps  be 
excused  for  prating  about  them,  if  only  in  a  wooden  sort  of  way. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

There  is  an  excellent  kitchen  garden  at  Nowton,  and  thriving  fruit 
trees  planted  by  Mr.  C  irmichael — the  Sandringham  Carmichael— when 
he  was  Mr.  Oakes’  gardener  ;  but,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  varieties 
in  England,  several  were  obtained  from  the  continent,  and  many  of 
these  proved  of  little  or  no  value.  They  furnish  the  garden,  and, 
though  evidently  well  tended,  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  about  them. 
I  saw  a  good  range  of  glass,  and  was  told  good  Grapes  were  grown  under 
it,  but  too  much  time  was  spent  among  the  trees  to  spare  any  for  ex¬ 
ploring  glass  structures,  but  taking  the  outside  as  an  index  of  the 
inside  department,  a  meed  of  piaise  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  Ungles,  the  gar¬ 
dener,  on  the  condition  of  his  charge. 

MR.  LUCKHURST’S  DUTIES  AND  WORK. 

I  described  Mr.  Luckhurst  last  week  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  I  know 
as  an  estate  manager  and  improver  of  land.  This  observation  was 
founded  on  experience.  Years  ago  I  saw  a  wild  wood  transformed  by 
his  skill  into  a  picturesque  retreat,  in  which  his  capacity  as  a  landscape 
gardener  was  clearly  pourtrayed.  In  four  years  a  garden  was  made  out 
of  a  scrubby  tract,  and  filled  with  useful  crops  ;  walls  clothed  in  the 
time  from  base  to  summit  with  fruitful  trees,  and  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums  in  a  profitable  bearing  state,  the  quickest  and  best  work  of  its 
kind  it  had  been  my  fortune  to  see.  But  that  was  not  all.  I  saw  a 
waterlogged  tract  filled  with  rushes  converted  into  valuable  pasture,  and 
acres  of  land  found  in  a  practically  barren  state  c inverted  into  produc¬ 
tive  fie'ds  of  grain  and  roots.  With  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  improving  land,  and  a  grasp  of  the  position  and  resources,  he 
went  ahead,  and  every  stroke  told.  He  is  a  farmer  by  instinct,  and  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  stockyard  and  sheepfold  as  on  the  land.  It  was 
the  excellence  of  his  work  that  impressed  a  gentleman  of  position,  than 
whom  few  are  better  able  to  judge  on  such  matters,  to  mention  him  for 
a  wider  charge.  He  was  expected  to  reduce  order  out  of  chaos,  and  he  has 
accomplished  the  task.  He  set  about  it  in  1885,  and  encountered  the 
following  difficulties. 

Vacated  Farms. — Five  farms  were  in  hand  foul  with  weeds,  poor 
in  fertility,  deficient  in  drainage  ;  and  upon  heavy  clay  lands  there  was 
a  pressing  want  of  mechanical  division  Four  other  farms  were  left 
by  the  tenants,  one  in  1886,  two  in  1887,  and  another  last  year.  All 
these  were  “farmed  out,”  the  land  being  very  poor  and  foul. 

Work  Done  upon  the  Land. — Thorough  cultivation  in  tillage, 
draining,  cleaning,  clay  burning  where  necessary,  a  judicious  but  liberal 
application  of  manure  by  sheep  folding,  and  pure  home-mixed  chemical 
manure.  Especial  care  was  also  given  to  the  selection  of  the  best  sorts 
of  seed  corn,  which  have  been  grown  under  careful  supervision  at  the 
home  farm  for  distribution  among  the  other  farms.  In  all  this  rigid 
economy  has  been  combined  with  judicious  expenditure,  in  view  of 
rendering  the  farms  both  fertile  and  profitable  as  speedily  as  possible. 

General  Estate  Work. — Extensive  repairs  to  farm  buildings. 
Surveying,  valuation,  and  purchase  of  desirab'e  additions  to  the  estates 
as  such  land  came  upon  the  market.  Valuation  and  re-insurance  of  the 
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whole  of  the  buildings  upon  the  different  estates.  A  re-adjustment  of 
tenants’  rights  and  agreements,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  work  of 
estate  management. 

Results.—  In  1885  there  was  a  heavy  loss  upon  all  the  farms  in 
hand.  In  188G  sound  practice  told  so  well  that  there  was  a  considerable 
profit  upon  one  farm,  and  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  returns  of 
all  the  farms.  In  the  following  year,  1887,  the  improvement  was  so 
great  that  a  fair  rent  was  paid  upon  all  the  farms,  and  last  year  tangible 
proof  of  further  improvement  was  forthcoming  in  a  rent  considerably 
above  the  average  amount  per  acre  now  paid  by  tenant  farmers 

That  record  of  facts  affords  sufficient  testimony  of  the  ability  of  the 
man  by  whom  they  were  accomplished.  They  enforce  in  a  practical 
way  the  soundness  of  the  teaching  of  a  correspondent  on  page  127 
last  week,  who  deplores  the  losses  that  have  been  sustained  by  owners 
of  estates  by  incompetent  managers  ;  and  goes  on  to  say,  “  But 
necessity  is  compelling  landowners  to  look  much  more  closely  into  their 
affairs  than  they  have  done  before,  and  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to 
lawyers,  office  agents,  and  their  nominees,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.” 
However  able  such  officials  may  be  professionally,  only  men  who  have  a 
very  real  practical  knowledge  of  estate  work  can  show  substantial 
improvement  and  bring  neglected  and  impoverished  farms  into  profitable 
cultivation.  This  is  what  Mr.  Luckhurst  has  done  ;  his  work  of  im¬ 
provement  and  renovation  here  is  practically  ended,  and  next  autumn 
he  will  seek  a  fresh  field  of  operations.  Nor  ought  lie  have  far  to  seek, 
for  there  are  plenty  of  estates  needing  the  services  of  men  who  have 
proved  their  ability  in  the  work  of  restoration,  and  who  have  given 
tangible  evidence  that  farming  to  profit  is  still  possible  under  skilful 
management.  —  W. 


GARDENERS’  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 

POSITION. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  see  “  H.  W.  W.”  return  to  the  charge  ;  but  he 
is  evidently  very  uncomfortable  under  the  stigma  of  being  a  menial 
servant,  notwithstanding  that  he  does  his  best  to  be  happy  under  it. 

To  prevent  misapprehension  I  will  at  once  say  that  the  kind  of 
men  I  have  specially  in  view  are  as  bona  fide  gardeners  as  “  H.  W.  W.” 
himself  can  possibly  be.  1  have  looked  over  the  lists  to  which  he  has 
referred  me,  and  have  to  observe  that  the  private  gardeners  included  in 
them  are  legally  classed  as  “  menial  servants.”  There  are  hundreds  of 
gardeners  in  the  kingdom  who  are  equally  as  good  in  every  sense  as  the 
gardenere  who  are  on  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  but  who,  instead  of  having  ‘‘good  establishments”  to  “preside  ” 
over,  have  to  take  “  Hobson’s  choice”  and  “  manage  a  garden  ”  with  the 
assistance  of  from  one  to  six  men  ;  these  are  the  men  for  whose  interests 
I  solicit  the  co-operation  of  “  H.  W.  W.”  and  all  others.  The  few  com¬ 
fortable,  complacent  gentlemen  whose  noble  employers  treat  them  with 
the  consideration  that  all  gardeners  ought  to  receive,  can  sit  comfortably 
in  their  armchairs  and  mentally  exclaim,  “  Oh  !  I’m  all  right,  let  other 
people  look  after  themselves.”  But  that  is  not  the  way  to  improve  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  but  indicates  rather  a  selfish  attitude. 

Certainly  my  experience  differs  from  that  of  “  II.  W.  W.’s  ”  in  re¬ 
spect  to  land  stewards  or  agents.  They  are  the  social  equals  of  lawyers 
or  doctors,  and  I  would  like  to  see  a  member  of  either  profession  who  would 
presume  to  treat  them  as  anything  less  either  in  public  or  in  private.  I 
am  writing  of  bona  fide  land  stewards  or  agents,  and  not  of  gardener- 
bailiffs  or  butler-stewards.  “  H.  W.  W.”  asks  me  how  I  know  that  the 
remarks  in  “Chambers’  Information  for  the  People”  applied  to  gar¬ 
deners  also.  I  form  my  conclusion  upon  that  point  by  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  context,  and  believe  that  the  writer  thereof  intended  it  to 
include  the  word  “  gardener.”  or  else  it  was  an  unintentional  omission 
— an  accident  that  occasionally' happens  to  the  cleverest  of  writers.  If 
your^  correspondent  is  not  disposed  to  accept  that,  let  him  read  the 
artie’e,  and  then  deny  the  accuracy  of  my  remarks  if  he  choose  ;  but 
until  he  has  read  the  article  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  I  am 
right  or  wrong.  Legally  gardeners  are  still  “  menial  servants  socially 
they,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  rise  from  the  same  rank  and  out  of  the 
same  family  as  grooms  and  scullerymaids.  Perhaps  5  per  cent.,  or  less, 
may  occasionally  hob-nob  with  the  village  doctor,  curate,  or  the  least 
proud  of  the  local  farmers,  and  although  I  know  that  in  some  cases  a 
real  friendship  exists  between  them,  yet  I  also  know  that  in  many  cases 
it  only  exists  because  the  servant  or  gardener  is  under  the  mgis  of  the 
Earl,  or  His  Grace  the  Duke  ;  the  same  man — from  some  cause  beyond  his 
control — might  be  transposed  to  a  situation  under  a  man  without  a 
title,  and  who  only  kept  two  or  three  gardeners,  would  scarcely  be 
recognised  by  his  former  acquaintance.  Gardeners  should  be  raised  as  a 
class,  and  there  are  ways  and  means  of  doing  it  by  combined  as  well  as 
by  individual  exertion  ;  the  two  forces  working  in  conjunction  would 
effect  alterations  that  at  present  are  deemed  impossible.  The  half-dozen 
gardeners  who  have  a  salary  of  £300  per  annum,  and  a  mansionette  to 
live  in,  and  fifty  men  and  a  “  good  establishment  ”  to  preside  over,  are 
as  much  “  menial  servants  ”  as  arc  those  gardeners  who  only  receive  a 
wage  of  23s.  per  week  and  a  cottage  to  live  in,  with  two  men  to  “pre¬ 
side  ”  over. 

Although  “  H.  W.  W.”  appears  to  be  in  some  error  as  to  the  legal 
and  social  position  of  gardeners,  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  is  anxious  to 
promote  their  welfare  as  a  class  ;  and  although  we  do  not  at  present 
appear  to  see  “  eye  to  eye,”  I  think  we  are  really  much  more  agreed  at 
heart  than  we  are,  so  far,  in  our  correspondence.  I  agree  heartily  with 
his  two  last  sentences,  although  probably  the  last  sentence  is  open  to  a 
construction  that  he  did  not  intend  to  apply — viz.,  every  gardener,  being 
a  gardener,  is  necessarily  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  gardener,  be  he  whom 


or  whatsoever  he  may  ;  and  every  gardener  being  a  domestic  servant, 
and  all  domestic  servants  being  “  menial  servants  ”  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  all  gardeners  are  “  menial  servants,”  and  the  equals  of  other  menial 
servants.— A.  Bighter. 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

No.  2. — How  TO  GET  A  COLLECTION. 

No  man  can  be  a  successful  Auricula  grower  who  has  not  got 
“  the  bite  ”  deep  and  strong.  When  properly  “  bitten  ”  his 
enthusiasm  becomes  so  great  that  he  at  once  acts  upon  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  get  a  grand  collection  like  what  he  has  seen  in  the 
beginning  of  May  in  his  friend’s  house  or  frames.  But  how  will 
he  set  about  accomplishing  thi3  ?  The  enthusiast  with  money  can 
go  to  the  market  and  purchase  the  varieties  he  wishes.  The  enthu¬ 
siast  without  money  can  nevertheless  succeed  well  by  begging  plants 
from  his  friends,  who  will  be  only  too  glad  to  give  him  what  they 
can  spare.  Ho  may  be  longer  in  forming  a  collection,  but  be  will 
have  much  pleasure  in  adding  plants  every  year,  and  he  will  value 
them  as  true  bonds  of  brotherhood  in  a  common  pursuit.  The 
enthusiast  who  can  partly  go  to  the  market  for  new  varieties  and 
partly  draw  upon  his  friends,  will  soon  form  a  good  collection,  and 
be  able  to  help  other  growers  by  gift  or  exchange. 

He  who  wants  plants  must  be  looking  out  for  them  all  the  year 
round,  and  his  friends  will  take  a  note  of  his  requests.  Then 
potting  time  is  his  harvest,  and  he  gathers  in  the  promised  offsets, 
reckoning  himself  fortunate  in  his  possessions.  The  beginner 
should  never  refuse  offsets  because  they  are  small,  nor  a  variety 
because  it  is  plentiful.  A  little  care  will  soon  make  small  offsets 
good  plants.  The  longer  he  grows  he  will  value  this  advice  the 
more.  Of  course,  when  he  goes  to  a  dealer  and  pays  his  money 
down,  he  will  expect  to  get  a  plant  that  will  bloom  at  the  proper 
time  ;  but  when  a  plant  is  selling  at  15s.,  20s.,  or  30s.,  one  is  glad 
of  a  small  offset  from  a  friend,  and  very  thankful  for  the  gift,  and 
a  grower  with  the  proper  spirit  in  him  feels  a  real  gratification  in 
helping  another  to  an  offset  of  a  rare  or  expensive  variety.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  beginner  who  depends  wholly  upon  his  friends  for 
offsets  cannot  expect  them  from  the  newest  or  scarcest  kinds,  He 
may  well  be  satisfied  with  the  old  varieties,  all  of  which  are  worth 
growing,  and  many  of  them  have  not  yet  been  beaten,  let  two  or 
three  English  growers  say  what  they  like  about  some  of  the  kinds 
recently  sent  out. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  it  is  just  as 
well  to  begin  with  growing  the  best  varieties  at  once,  as  a  good  kind 
only  takes  up  the  same  room  as  an  inferior  kind.  The  last  state¬ 
ment  is  true  enough,  but  if  by  the  best  kinds  is  meant  the  newest, 
the  dearest,  and  the  scarcest,  then  I  maintain  the  advice  is  bad. 
The  risks  with  these  plants  to  an  inexperienced  grower  are  many,  and 
their  loss  is  serious.  The  best  beginning  is  with  the  kinds  that  give 
offsets  freely,  and  if  a  plant  be  lost  it  cm  easily  be  replaced.  There 
are  many  peculiarities  about  Auriculas  and  their  culture  which  only 
experience  can  give  a  knowledge  of,  and  until  that  knowledge  is 
acquired  it  is  better  not  to  be  rash  in  buying  expensive  kinds,  If 
the  beginner  put  in  his  frame  two  dozen  of  plants  the  first  year  he 
has  reason  to  rejoice.  Next  year  he  will  have  offsets  of  his  own, 
and  with  other  additions  from  his  good-hearted  friends  his  collection 
will  soon  attain  respectable  dimensions. 

The  beginner,  I  need  scarcely  say,  must  get  a  frame  in  which  to 
grow  his  plants,  and  that  need  neither  be  expensive  nor  fine.  The 
Auriculas  are  not  like  some  “  painted  ladies,”  they  have  no  pride, 
and  will  bloom  their  best  in  the  rudest  frame  if  it  give  them  plenty 
of  air  and  proper  shelter  from  the  winter’s  storms.  A  frame  with 
shelves,  such  as  florists  have  in  ordinary  use,  will  suit  them  well  ; 
but  as  the  enthusiast’s  ardour  increases  lie  will  think  that  he  would 
grow  his  plants  better  in  a  house  where  he  could  see  them  everyday 
in  the  year  whatever  the  weather.  A  house  12  feet  by  8  (and  this 
gives  a  passage  of  3  feet,  which  is  narrow  enough)  would  hold  more 
than  three  hundred  pots,  and  these  when  in  bloom  at  one  time  make 
a  sight  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  house  must  be  put 
up  expressly  adapted  for  the  Auricula  in  height,  and  with  proper 
ventilation.  With  the  house  you  can  see  in  the  midst  of  the  storms 
of  winter  if  anything  is  going  wrong  with  any  of  the  plants,  and 
timely  care  may  save  some  choice  variety,  whereas  with  frames  only 
you  may  not  be  able  to  see  within  them  for  many  weeks  at  a  time. 

Here  it  may  be  as  well  to  warn  beginners  against  advice  which 
lias  of  late  been  given  by  some  English  wwiters  on  the  Auricula,  to 
the  effect  that  most  of  our  old  and  admired  favourites  should  be 
discarded  as  not  worth  growing,  and  only  a  few  which  they  consider 
the  best  kept.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  advice  is  that  “  the 
many”  are  not  up  to  their  standard,  and  that  “the  few  ”  with  the 
addition  of  their  seedlings  only  deserve  recognition.  What  pre¬ 
sumption  to  ask  us  to  discard  the  grand  old  favourites  which  the 
noted  raisers  of  former  years  considered  worthy  of  being  sent  out, 
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and  which  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  Auricula  lovers  for 
so  many  generations  !  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  growers  in 
Scotland,  and  most  of  those  in  England,  have  no  sympathy  with 
this  new  heresy,  and  will  continue  to  grow  the  “  bonny  gems  ”  sent 
out  by  Lightbody,  Campbell,  Traill,  Spalding,  Sim,  Smith,  Meikle- 
john,  Kay,  Low,  Jeffrey,  Martin,  Clark,  and  others  in  Scotland,  and 
by  the  host  of  equally  eminent  raisers  in  England.  The  two  best 
flowers  sent  out  of  late  years  are  Horner’s  Heroine  (self)  and 
Simonite’s  F.  D.  Horner  (green),  and  these  will  keep  their  places 
and  rank  for  a  long  time,  just  as  Lancashire  Hero  and  Colonel 
Taylor  have  done.  Barlow’s  Mrs.  Arthur  Potts  (self)  is  highly 
spoken  of,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  it,  and  cannot  therefore  pass 
judgment  upon  it.  My  advice  to  those  forming  a  collection  is  to 
grow  all  the  old  kinds  they  can  pick  up,  adding  new  varieties  as 
they  can  procure  offsets  from  their  friends,  or  as  their  purses  allow 
them  to  give  high  prices.  There  is  not  one  of  the  tried  and  approved 
old  kinds  which  I  have  ever  had  that  I  would  like  to  lose.  They 
may  not  be  prizetakers  at  a  show,  but  they  are  nevertheless  lovely. 
I  again  maintain  that  there  are  many  of  our  old  varieties  in  all 
classes  which  will  never  be  surpassed. — J.  M.  ( Dundee  Courier .) 


The  Weather  in  London. — During  the  early  part  of  the  week 
the  weather  has  been  mild  and  agreeable  ;  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
quite  spring-like  ;  yesterday  (Wednesday)  there  was  drizzling  rain  in 
the  morning. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North  continues  variable  in  the 

extreme.  During  the  past  week,  beginning  with  13°  of  frost,  we  have 
run  through  all  the  changes — bright  sunshine  and  dull  fogs,  calms  and 
high  winds,  rain  sleet,  snow,  frost,  and  thaw. — B.  D. 

-  We  learn  with  regret  that  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock  of  Sudbury 

House,  Hammersmith,  died  last  Friday  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight. 
Mr.  Peacock  for  many  years  had  one  of  the  largest  private  collections 
of  succulent  plants  m  this  country,  and  of  late  years  he  has  also  given 
much  attention  to  Orchids,  of  which  some  thousands  of  plants  were 
grown,  and  their  flowers  were  distributed  most  liberally  to  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Vicary,  writes  that  Mr- 
Peacock  was  “  a  kind  and  considerate  employer,  ever  ready  to  help 
those  who  needed  it,  and  to  alleviate  the  pains  of  those  who  were 
sick.  His  garden  was  a  source  of  great  delight  to  him,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  have  plants  and  flowers  to  present  to  his 
many  friends,” 

- Exhibition  of  Botanical  Geography.— It  is  proposed  by  the 

Floral  Circle  of  Antwerp  to  hold  an  international  Exhibition  of  botanical 
geography,  industrial  and  commercial,  in  that  city  next  year,  and  they 
have  forwarded  us  a  preliminary  schedule.  It  is  proposed  to  divide  the 
Exhibition  into  two  piincipal  parts.  (A)  A  permanent  exhibition, 
comprising  a  variety  of  vegetable  products,  living  and  fossil  plants,  and 
botanical  studies,  such  as  collections  of  herbs,  artificial  plants,  flowers 
and  fruit,  drawings,  museums,  and  botanical  works  ;  (P>)  temporary 
exhibitions,  comprising  collections  of  the  flora  of  various  parts,  and 
plants  noteworthy  from  a  cultural  point  of  view,  or  as  novelties  or 
hybrids.  There  will  also  be  various  public  meetings.  The  President  of 
the  organisation  Commission  is  M.  Charles  de  Bosschere,  and  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  M.  Charles  van  Geert,-  junior. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  W.  Eastwood,  late  head 

gardener  for  over  nine  years  at  Muncaster  Hall,  Bainford,  St.  Helen’s, 
Lancs,  has  been  appointed  gardener  and  forester  to  H.  H.  Bolton,  Esq., 
Hightside  House.  Newchurch-in-Rossendale,  near  Manchester. 

-  Rhododendron  Auguste  Van  Geert. — A  correspondent 

writes  :  “  All  who  grow  Rhododendrons  in  pots  for  house  or  conservatory 
decoration  at  this  time  of  the  year  should  make  a  point  of  securing 
this  grand  variety.  Plants  carrying  from  five  to  ten  enormous  trusses 
of  flow-ers,  good  in  colour  and  perfect  in  form,  have  a  most  imposing 
appearance  wThen  arranged  with  other  flowers,  and  considering  the  little 
trouble  Rhododendrons  generally  give,  they  deserve  to  be  more  exten¬ 
sively  grown  in  pots  than  they  arc  at  present.” 


-  Tops  of  the  varieties  of  Crotons  taken  off  now  and  inserted 

singly  in  3-inch  pots  filled  with  a  mixture  of  fine  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
and  surfaced  with  sand,  watered,  plunged  to  the  rims  in  sawdust  in  a 
handlight  or  a  box  deep  enough  to  allow  of  a  piece  of  glass  being  placed 
over  it  without  touching  the  cuttings,  and  then  placed  in  a  stove  or 
forcing  house,  will  soon  emit  roots,  and  by  being  pinched  a  few  times 
and  shifted  into  4^-inch  and  6-inch  pots  respectively,  in  due  time  will 
make  useful  decorative  plants  by  next  summer.  During  the  interval 
the  plants  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots  as  well 
as  over  the  foliage,  and  be  grown  on  in  a  moist  warm  house  well  exposed 
to  the  light.  — H.  W. 

-  The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District 

Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  the 
British  Workman,  King’s  Road,  Reading,  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst., 
and  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  R.  D.  Catchpool,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
Association  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Reading  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
presided,  and  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  Bishops  Waltham,  read  a  paper  on 
“  Leading  Points  in  the  Culture  of  Chrysanthemums  for  Cut  Blooms.” 
The  lecturer  dealt  with  his  subject  with  much  ability,  and  readily 
answered  the  numerous  questions  put  to  him,  declaring  that  there  were 
no  secrets.  The  paper  was  so  excellent  that  it  was  the  unanimous  wish 
of  the  members  that  it  should  be  printed  and  circulated.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Molyneux. 

-  Daffodils  in  Flower  out  of  doors  at  Temple  Hill, 

Cork. — Since  January  18th  the  Irish  King,  or  Ard-Righ  has  flowered 
in  quantity,  closely  followed  by  pallidus  praecox  of  Barr.  Just  now 
we  have  Tenby,  minimus,  nobilis,  cvclamineus,  Trumpet  maximus, 
Golden  Plover,  Blondin,  Golden  Spur,  Henry  Irving,  Variiformis, 
Varius,  Saragossa,  and  the  grand  new  Irish  introduction  in  the  way  of 
Golden  Spur,  but  the  corona  more  expanded  and  the  perianth  rich 
sulphur,  overlapping  and  imbricated.  This  Irish  introduction  (I  dare 
not  give  it  a  name)  will  be  sought  after  by  every  lover  of  good  things  in 
Daffodils,  as  to  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  of  all.  It  will 
be  plentiful  as  Sir  Watkin,  and  as  great,  if  not  greater,  an  El  Dorado  to 
its  owner.— W.  B.  Hartland,  Cork. 

-  Daffodils,  Green  and  Split  Flowers  of  1888. — We  are 

not  going  to  have  this  kind  of  flower  on  the  double  Daffodils  of  this  year. 
They  are  now  coming  into  flower  with  me  in  the  open  air,  and  the  trumpets 
are  solid  and  yellow  as  gold.  I  think  the  hot  dry  summer  of  1887,  with  the 
sun’s  intense  heat,  penetrated  the  soil  to  such  a  degree  that  it  affected  the 
formation  of  the  flower  buds.  During  the  dry  months  of  February  and 
March  of  1888,  the  flowering  period  was  so  retarded,  the  ground  hard 
and  dry,  with  frost  and  an  easterly  wind  during  the  entire  stages  in 
February,  and  hence  we  had  green  flowers  so  produced  in  1888,  and 
split  ones  from  the  sun’s  action  during  bud  formation  in  1887.  I  think 
we  should  now  understand  the  cause  of  solid  trumpets  in  double 
Daffodils,  and  split  ones,  and  that  moisture  and  a  cool  soil  during  bud 
formation  solves  the  problem. — W.  B.  H. 

-  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Horticultural  Club  took  place 

on  Tuesday,  Feb.  12th,  at  their  rooms,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  and  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hogg,  and 
there  were  present  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Veitcb.  D.  Morris, 
Bunyard,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Pollett,  A.  II.  Pearson,  H.  Turner,  Girdlestone, 
H.  Veitch,  Walker,  Crowley,  Strange,  Dea>,  &c.  The  Chairman  spoke 
in  feeling  terms  of  the  absence  of  their  Chairman,  Mr.  John  Lee,  but 
said  that  there  was  every  hope  that  he  would  when  the  weather  became 
milder  be  with  them  again,  and  during  the  evening  a  telegram  was  read 
from  Mr.  Lee,  expressing  his  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Club, 
and  the  toast  of  his  health  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  During  the 
evening  some  excellent  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  w'as  given  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to 
arrange  it.  A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent,  and  great  satisfaction 
expressed  at  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  their  Club  in  their 
present  quarters. 

-  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wilts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  held  at  Salisbury  on  the  14th  inst.,  over  which  the  Mayor  pre¬ 
sided,  it  was  announced  that  the  work  of  the  Society  had  been  as 
successful  as  ever,  though  unfavourable  weather  slightly  reduced  the 
amount  taken  at  the  shows.  The  members  and  exhibitors  had  increased, 
and  the  Society  was  in  an  active,  healthy  state.  At  the  dinner  that 
followed  some  excellent  speeches  were  made.  The  Mayor,  in  proposing; 
the  toast  of  the  “  Honorary  Secretary,”  said  he  had  been  thinking  what 
a  place  this  world  would  be  without  a  flower.  It  would  be  a  face  with- 
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out  a  smile,  or  a  feast  without  a  welcome.  The  love  of  flowers  was  a 
naturally  implanted  passion.  The  cottage  had  its  Pink,  its  Rose,  or  its 
Polyanthus;  the  villa  its  Geranium,  its  Dahlia,  or  its  Clematis.  We 
cherished  flowers  in  our  youth,  and  admired  them  in  our  declining  days. 
Flowers  !  of  all  created  things  the  most  innocently  simple  and  yet  the 
most  superbly  complex.  Flowers  I  beloved  by  the  wandering  idiot  and 
studied  by  the  deep-thinking  man  of  science.  Flowers !  of  perishing 
things  the  most  heavenly.  Flowers  !  that  increasingly  expanded  to 
heaven  their  grateful  and  to  men  their  cheerful  looks.  Partners  of 
human  joy,  soothers  of  human  sorrow,  fit  emblems  of  the  victor’s 
triumphs  and  the  young  bride’s  blushes.  They  were  welcome  to  the 
crowded  halls,  and  they  were  graceful  upon  the  solitary  graves. 

-  Me.  W.  H.  Williams  in  responding  said,  the  object  of  that 

Society  was  not  only  to  award  prizes,  its  objects  were  also  to  try  to 
create  a  taste  for  the  love  of  nature  in  those  who  before  had  had  no  love 
at  all.  There  were  many  -ways  in  which  they  could  civilise  the  world. 
This  was  the  way  they  adopted,  and  they  thought  they  had  considerable 
reward  in  the  success  that  they  had  in  their  good  work.  If  a  man  had 
the  same  views  in  his  mind  as  the  Society  had,  success  was  already 
assured  him,  for  although  prizes  would  make  an  additional  interest,  and 
be  an  additional  reward,  yet  they  were  only  additional  rewards.  If,  in 
short,  a  man’s  only  idea  was  to  take  the  first  prize — no  matter  how  suc¬ 
cessful  he  might  be  — he  ventured  to  say  he  would  be  disappointed.  The 
Committee  considered  that  if  the  Society  could  encourage  one  man  to 
cultivate  a  plant  to  perfection,  who  before  had  never  had  any  love  for 
nature  or  anything  that  was  beautiful,  they  considered  that  they  had 
not  lived  in  vain.  Look  at  the  influence  of  a  Society  like  this  upon 
everybody  with  whom  it  came  into  contact.  Go  into  the  country  and 
look  at  the  gardens  flourishing  with  flowers,  or  go  into  the  town  and  look 
at  the  windows  full  of  beautiful  plants.  He  maintained  that  if  inquiry 
were  made  it  would  be  found  that  it  was  the  exception  to  the  rule  that 
the  owners  of  those  gardens  or  window  plants  were  not  industrious, 
happy,  and  hard-working.  Come  nearer  home,  and  look  at  the  gar. 
deners  themselves.  They  would  agree  with  him  that  there  were  men 
amongst  them  chat  evening  who  were  gardeners  and  who  were  gentle¬ 
men  to  the  backbone.  In  fact,  he  failed  to  see  how  they  could  help 
being  inspired  above  the  ordinary  run  of  their  fellows  by  the  work  which 
they  had  in  hand.  He  was  referring  more  particularly  to  those  gar¬ 
deners  who  cultivated  things  to  such  a  high  state  of  perfection,  rather 
than  to  those  who  did  not  take  such  an  interest  in  their  work.  Mr* 
W.  H.  Ward,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  who  is  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  stated  that  in  his  lordship  the  Societj-  had  a 
President  of  high  position  and  generous  disposition,  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  horticulture,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  horticultural 
matters,  and  who  was  therefore  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  position  he 
occupied. 

-  Effects  of  Feost  on  Vegetables. — When  your  corre¬ 
spondent  “  H.  0.”  or  indeed  any  other  such,  refers  to  the  effects  of  the 
winter  upon  vegetables,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  place  from  which 
the  writer  hails  should  be  specified.  I  read  of  “  H.  O.’s”  experience 
with  surprise,  as  it  differs  so  much  from  ours  here  in  Middlesex,  where 
not  only  have  green  crops  of  all  kinds  not  suffered,  but  never  looked 
better  at  this  time  of  the  year  than  they  do  now.  We  have  been  endur¬ 
ing  literally  a  glut  of  all  kinds  of  green  vegetables,  and  the  market 
returns  have  been  so  low  that  growers  where  they  cannot  get  sheep  to 
feed  off  breadths  of  Brussels  stems  and  Coleworts  are  chopping  them 
down  and  digging  them  in.  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  our  metropolitan  markets  system  when  beautiful  hardy  green 
Colewort  heads,  carefully  cut  and  basketed,  fetch  only  3d.  per 
bushel.  I  would  not  aver  for  a  moment  that  there  has  been  too  large  a 
crop  of  green  vegetables  for  the  enormous  needs  of  the  metropolis  ;  but — 
and  this  is  the  point  which  demands  inquiry — there  has  been  too  large 
a  supply  for  the  markets.  We  see  no  harm  done  to  Lettuces  planted  out 
in  the  fields,  the  slugs  have  been  so  far  their  worst  enemies,  nor  to 
Parsley,  Spinach,  autumn  sown  Onions,  or  similar  crops,  nor  has  Celery 
suffered.  The  recent  snowfall  has  left  behind  very  few  impressions  of 
its  visit.  Indeed,  all  vegetation  looks  up  after  the  thaw  with  wonder¬ 
ful  freshness  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  check  were  we,  after  the  cleansing  rain 
which  has  fallen,  to  get  a  week  of  open  weather,  the  acceleration  of 
vegetation  would  be  as  rapid  as  for  the  time  of  year  it  would  be  un¬ 
desirable.— A.  D.,  Felt  ham. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— At  the  ordinary  weekly 

meeting  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Saw  Hotel. 
Mr.  B.  Whiteley  presided,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Chapman  occupied  the  vice¬ 
chair.  The  essayist  was  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 


the  Society,  and  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Charlesworth,  J.P.,  of  Hatfeild 
Hall.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Brown’s  paper  was  “  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs 
for  Forcing,”  and  he  dealt  with  it  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  in¬ 
teresting  manner,  and  gave  much  valuable  advice  to  professional  and 
amateur  gardeners  as  to  what  to  grow  and  how  to  propagate  and 
cultivate  shrubs  in  order  to  secure  good  plants  and  a  profusion  of 
bloom.  A  short  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Messrs.  Hudson,  Gill* 
Fenner,  and  Parkin  took  part.  Mr  E.  Fenner  moved  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Brown  for  his  very  admirable  and  most  exhaustive  paper.  Mr. 
H.  Chapman,  in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  the  Paxton 
Society  owed  much  of  its  success  to  such  members  as  Mr.  Brown,  who 
was  always  ready  to  give  good,  thorough,  and  sound  papers.  Mr. 
Twigge  supported  the  motion,  and  said  that  Mr.  Brown’s  practical 
papers  always  contained  information  of  great  benefit  both  to  professional 
and  amateur  gardeners.  The  motion  was  heartily  and  unanimously 
carried  and  duly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Squire  Pickersgill, 
who  had  during  the  week  attended  as  a  delegate  from  the  Society 
the  annual  dinners  of  the  Barnsley  and  Bradford  Societies,  gave  an 
interesting  report  with  regard  to  those  Societies,  from  which  it  seemed 
that  the  Barnsley  Society  is  making  good  progress,  whilst  the  Bradford 
Society,  in  consequence  of  its  refusal  to  admit  amateur  gardeners  as 
members,  appears  to  be  on  the  downward  path.  Mr.  G.  Gill  and  Mr. 
L.  Twigge,  the  former  of  whom  had  attended  the  gathering  at  Barnsley 
and  the  latter  the  Bradford  event,  endorsed  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pickers¬ 
gill.  It  was  stated  that  Councillor  Milnes,  the  President,  was  assisting 
at  the  inauguration  of  a  Paxton  Society  at  Rothwell,  and  that  Mr* 
T.  Garnett  was  reading  a  paper  at  the  Leeds  Society. 

-  The  Acton  Conseevatoey  Case. — In  the  Court  of  Appeal 

was  heard  the  appeal  of  the  Local  Board  in  the  case  of  Hibbert  v.  the 
Acton  Local  Board.  This  was  an  action  for  damages  for  trespass  for 
pulling  down  a  conservatory  erected  at  the  side  of  the  plaintiff’s  house. 
The  plaintiff,  without  the  consent  of  the  defendants,  built  a  conser¬ 
vatory  at  the  side  of  his  house  at  Acton.  The  house  was  at  the  corner 
of  a  road,  and  the  conservatory  was  built  against  the  side  of  the  house 
and  inside  the  boundary  wall  of  the  garden.  The  conservatory  was 
15  feet  in  length  and  9  feet  in  depth,  and  was  built  of  wood  and  glass, 
but  was  not  heated  in  any  way.  The  defendants  pulled  the  conser¬ 
vatory  down,  as  being  contrary  to  their  36th  bye-law,  which  provides 
that  “  Every  person  who  shall  erect  a  new  building  shall  cause  such 
building  to  be  enclosed  with  walls  constructed  of  good  bricks,  stone,  or 
other  hard  and  incombustible  materials,  properly  bonded  and  solidly 
put  together ;  (A)  with  good  mortar,  compounded  of  good  lime  and  clean, 
sharp  sand,  or  other  suitable  material  ;  or  (b)  with  good  cement  ;  or 
(c)  with  good  cement  mixed  with  clean  sharp  sand.”  The  plaintiff 
thereupon  brought  this  action,  and  Mr.  Justice  Field,  who  tried  the  case 
without  a  jury,  held  that  this  conservatory  was  not  within  the  bye-law, 
and  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  £7  damages.  The  defendants 
appealed.  For  the  defendants  it  was  contended  that  the  bye-law  was 
authorised  by  section  157  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  and  that  this 
was  a  “building”  within  the  meaning  of  the  bye-law.  The  object  of 
the  bye-law  was  to  prevent  danger  of  fire.  The  Court  dismissed  the 
appeal,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  question  was  whether 
this  conservatory,  which  was  really  only  a  large  glass  frame,  was  a 
‘building”  within  the  meaning  of  the  bye-law.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
not  such  a  building.  They  were  not  going  to  say  that  no  conservatory 
could  come  within  the  bye  law  ;  but  this  conservatory  had  not  a  single 
element  of  a  building  within  the  bye-law.  How  the  Local  Board 
could  go  and  pull  it  down  he  could  not  conceive.  Lord  Justice  Bowen 
agreed  that  this  conservatory  was  not  within  the  bye-law.  He  abstained 
from  saying  that  a  bye-law  might  not  be  made  as  to  conservatories,  and 
that  conservatories  might  not  come  within  the  Act.  He  also  abstained 
from  saying  that  some  conservatories  might  not  come  within  this  bye¬ 
law.  This  seemed  nothing  but  a  magnified  g’ass  frame,  and  the  wording 
of  the  bye-law  was  not  applicable  to  it.  Lord  J ustice  Fry  concurred. 
The  bye-law  dealt  with  buildings  capable  of  being  enclosed  with  walls. 
Conservatories  were  not  capable  of  being  so  enclosed,  as  they  required 
light.  The  very  language  of  the  bye-law  was  not  applicable  to  such 
structures.  He  was  far  from  saying  that  a  bye-law  might  not  be  framed 
applicable  to  conservatories. — ( Gardeners'  Magazine.') 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

Hakdy  Wintek  Flowers. — Of  these  there  are  few,  if  any, 
which  can  be  ordinarily  relied  on  in  the  open  for  January,  and  not 
many  more  for  February  ;  but  this  year,  more  than  in  most,  there 
has  been  good  sprinkling  of  early  favourites  showing  themselves  in 
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the  borders.  Thus  we  have  had  out  already  Hellebores,  Primrose, 
and  Polyanthus  in  some  vpriety,  if  not  in  quantity.  Crocus 
Sieberi,  C.  Imperati,  and  C.  biflorus  have  been  well  to  the  fore, 
and  others  of  the  same  genus  a^e  showing  readiness  to  blossom  on 
short  notice. 

Of  Iris  reticulata  var.  Krelagei,  the  redder,  Caucasian  variety.  I 
picked  a  dozen  perfect  blooms  in  January  in  a  wholly  unprotected 
border.  Quantities  of  the  same  plant  will  be  in  bloom  with  us  in 
February,  and  probably  some  of  the  commoner  and  even  more 
beautiful  type.  Iris  Histrio,  the  bluest  of  this  class,  is  scarcely 
worth  growing  in  quantity,  if  cost  is  of  consequence,  for  it  is 
scarce  and  dear,  and  is  not  more  decorative  than  the  commoner 
species  just  named. 

Primula  villosa  (allied  to  viscosa)  is  a  charming  hardy  alpine 
species,  which  has  given  me  this  winter  more  than  one  succulent 
and  charming  bloom.  A  Fritillary  (F.  Burnati)  has  sent  up  a  re¬ 
spectable  apology  for  a  blossom  ;  Iris  stylosa  has  let  itself  be 
beaten  in  the  race  by  plants  whose  blossoms  it  usually  precedes. 
It  is  a  genuine  winter  bloomer  ordinarily,  but  probably  misses  that 
summer  baking  which  it  needs,  and  which  failed  it  miserably  last 
season.  Winter  Aconites  are  out,  and  almost  over.  Cyclamen 
Coum  is  flowering  under  glass,  and  should  have  done  tie  same 
had  it  been  left  in  a  sunny  corner  in  the  open. 

These  invaluable  Primulas,  obconica  and  floribunda,  are,  as 
usual,  plentifully  in  blossom  enough  in  cool  greenhouse,  but  it 
must,  I  fear,  be  now  taken  as  proven  that  these  will  never  do  any 
good  without  glass  protection,  and  a  good  deal  of  that.  Polygala 
Chamsebuxus,  a  beautiful  little  alpine  shrub,  has  bloomed  shyly 
throughout  the  winter  in  the  open,  as  well  the  type  (with  white 
and  orange  flowers)  as  the  purple  variety.  This  habit  of  winter 
blooming  is  not  uncommon  with  it.  It,  like  many  other  alpines, 
evidently  takes  an  English  winter  to  1  e  the  equivalent  of  an  early 
alpine  spring,  and  opens  wide  its  eyes,  the  better  to  assure  itself 
upon  the  matter.  So,  too,  have  one  or  two  of  the  choice  Ameiican 
spring  Phloxes — viz.,  Phlox  reptans  (or  verna)  and  P.  amoena 
thrown  good  though  premature  blossoms. 

A  new  and  curious  dwarf  plant,  Asphodelus  acaulis,  lias  been 
and  is  still  in  blossom.  I  collect  that  it  is  properly  a  winter-bloom¬ 
ing  plant.  It  is  from  southern  Italy  ;  the  blooms  are  of  a  lively 
Hesh  colour,  and  the  long  and  shapely  buds  of  the  stme  tint  aie 
prettier,  to  my  thinking,  than  are  the  blossoms  themselves.  It 
must  be  counted  among  new  plants. 

As  I  continue  this  note  there  open  the  blooms  of  a  really 
wonderfully  beautiful  flower,  still  not  known  to  most  flower  lovers, 
for  it  remains  scarce  ;  I  mean  Tecophyllsea  cyanocrocus.  Else¬ 
where  I  have  seen  it  flowering  in  February  or  March,  and  I  collect 
that  it  may  thus  be  accounted  hardy  ;  but  while  it  is  so  valuable  as 
at  present  one  may  be  forgiven  for  coddling  it,  to  the  extent  of 
giving  it  cool  house  or  frame  to  dwell  in.  Its  blue  rivals  that  of 
the  Gentian.  The  individual  bulbs  vary  in  the  quantity  of  the  blue 
•in  the  flower  ;  white  is  the  ground  colour.  The  plant  does  not 
grow  more  than  6  inches  high,  and  the  form  of  the  blossom  is  rather 
that  of  a  miniature  Gladiolus  than  of  anything  else. 

Iris  ciucasica  major  I  learn  is  quite  hardy,  and  its  name  imports 
that  it  should  be.  In  the  open,  however,  it  does  not  bloom  until 
April.  This  year  it  has  been  with  us  a  grand  flower  in  cool  house 
in  January.  It  is  one  of  the  really  fine  yellow  Irises,  its  blossoms 
being  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  resembling  in  general  effect  those  of 
the  later  blooming  Iris  juncea,  and  the  plant  is  hardier  than  that 
species.  The  blooms  when  cut  associate  exquisitely  with  those  of 
Iris  reticulata,  contrasting  finely  in  colour,  while  consorting  well 
as  regards  form.  In  the  open,  however,  these  two  species  cannot 
be  flowered  together,  and  were  it  otherwise  the  habits  are  too 
•distinct  to  make  such  desirable. — H.  Selfe  Leonard,  Guildford. 


PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES. 

Mr.  Garner,  on  page  110,  refers  to  my  having  condemned  washing 
Vine  roots,  and  though  I  do  not  remember  having  written  on  the  subject 
1  quite  agree  with  what  he  says.  It  is  a  useless  practice  and  leads  only 
to  evil  results.  Such  a  practice  should  only  be  tolerated  when  it  is 
'absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  roots  of  insects  or 
fungi.  Mr.  Garner’s  remark  is  doubtless  due  to  my  condemnation  recently 
•of  shaking  out  and  spreading  the  roots  of  young  Vines  when  planting 
them,  the  method  of  preparation  prior  to  planting,  as  described  in 
the  No.  2  example,  being  all  that  is  really  necessary.  I  have  for  years 
■failed  to  see  the  wisdom  of  following  the  orthodox  principle  of  shaking 
away  all  the  soil  in  order  to  spread  out  the  roots.  It  is,  to  say  the  least., 
a  barbarous  system  of  root  pruning,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  Vines  can  be 
expected  to  make  such  a  luxuriant  growth  the  season  after  planting  as 
'they  made  the  first  while  in  pots  after  being  subject  to  such  treatment. 
The  roots  will  extend  through  the  border  from  the  old  ball  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  they  had  been  spread  out  with  the  utmost  care  after  nearly 
all  the  filbrv  roots  had  been  destroyed  in  the  endeavour  to  disentangle 
dhem.  I  believe  it  is  only  this  severe  mutilation  of  the  roots  of  young 


Vines  that  has  brought  cut-backs  into  disrepute  for  pot  culture,  and 
compelled  many  to  rely  upon  growing  Vines  in  one  season  suitable  for 
fruiting.  However  good  these  can  be  grown,  better  can  be  produced 
from  cut-backs  if  the  old  drainage  is  removed  and  the  roots  loosened 
just  round  the  top  of  the  ball— in  fact,  repotted  instead  of  shaken  out. 
— Wh.  Bardney. 


A  SPOTTED  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI. 


There  are  numberless  varieties  of  the  popular  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei,  differing  greatly  in  merit  and  value.  Those  with  broad 
even  sepals  and  petals  are  the  most  esteemed  with  regard  to  shape  ; 


FIG.  24. — A  SPOTTED  ODONTOGLOSSUM  PESCATOREI. 


and  in  colouring  those  with  dark  heavy  spots  on  a  pure  white 
ground  are  most  valued.  The  finest  example  of  the  spotted 
varieties  is  afforded  by  0.  Pescatorei  Yeitchianum,  which  has 
exceptionally  large  rich  purple  spots  on  the  lower  half  of  the 
sepals,  petals,  and  lip.  This  magnificent  variety  is  highly  valued, 
and  is  represented  by  a  superb  specimen  in  Baron  Schroder’s  col¬ 
lection  at  The  Dell,  Egham.  Several  other  spotted  varieties  have 
been  named  after  the  introducers  or  the  growers  with  whom  they 
flowered,  while  still  others  in  which  yellow,  purple,  or  rose  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  petals  and  sepals  have  received  titles  desciip- 
tive  of  those  characters.  The  variety  depicted  in  the  woodcut 
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(fig.  24)  was  shown  by  J.  F.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Bourne  Place,  Bexley, 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral 
Committee,  when  an  awai'd  of  merit  was  granted  for  it,  the  only 
one  accorded  to  exhibits  on  that  occasion.  The  flowers  are  of  good 
shape,  with  bold  dark  purplish  crimson  spots,  and  it  is  entitled  to  a 
place  amongst  the  best  of  the  spotted  forms  of  Pescatore’s 
Odontoglossum. 

THE  BRUSSELS  ORCHID  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  L’Orchideenne  was  held  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  the 
Central  Pavilion  of  the  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  when  fifty- 
two  species  and  varieties  of  Orchids  were  exhibited,  and  much 
admired  by  numerous  visitors.  The  jury  comprised  M.  J.  Linden 
(in  the  chair),  and  MM.  L.  Lubbers,  Massange  deLouvrex,  A.  Van 
Imschoot,  G.  Miteau,  0.  de  Meulenaere,  A.  Lallemand,  and  E. 
Wallaert.  There  were  also  present  MM.  G.  Warocque,  L.  Linden, 
and  Trieu  de  Terdonck.  One  of  the  most  notable  was  the  follow¬ 
ing  Miltonia  (Odontoglossum)  Bleuana,  from  M.  A.  Bleu  of 
Paris,  a  hybrid  between  Miltonia  vexillaria  and  M.  Roezli,  with 
sepals  and  petals  larger  than  those  of  the  former  parent,  the  lip 
spotted  with  brown,  and  less  deeply  lobed.  A  diploma  of  honour 
was  accorded  for  this.  The  following  awards  were  also  made  : — 
First-class  certificates  of  merit  were  adjudged  for  Cattleya  Trianae 
var.  Baillonville,  from  M.  Peeters  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  Blockei,  from 
Mme.  0.  Block  ;  Phalaenopsis  Schilleriana,  from  M.  Linden. 
Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  Odontoglossum  rubes- 
cens,  from  M.  Linden  ;  Cypripedium  Lindleyanum,  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  superbum,  and  Cattleya  amethystoglossa,  from  M. 
Peeters  ;  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  from  M.  G.  Warocque,  of 
Mariemont  ;  and  Burlingtonia  bahiensis  grandiflora  superba,  from 
M.  Peeters.  A  first-class  cultural  certificate  was  awarded  for 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  from  M.  P.  Miteau,  of  Jette  St.  Pierre. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

February  12th. 

Scientific  Committee.— Present— Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chain 
Messrs.  McLachlan,  O’Brien,  Michael,  Dr.  Muller,  Prof.  Church,  and 
Rev.  G.  Henslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Skimmia,  species. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  i  arieties  of  the  well  known 
forms  of  Skimmia  japonica,  and  observed  that  they  were  always  dicli¬ 
nous,  such  as  fragrans  and  oblata.  But  another  specimen  which  he 
showed  was  invariably  hermaphrodite,  apparently  self-fertile,  and  bore 
plenty  of  berries.  The  seed  differed  from  the  preceding  in  cercain 
particulars,  the  foliage  was  darker  in  hue,  the  blade  being  narrower  and 
more  pointed.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  original  form  introduced 
from  Japan,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the  typical  S.  japonica.  It  did 
not  appear  to  be  known  as  a  distinct  species,  but  Dr.  Masters  proposed 
making  a  further  investigation  into  the  matter.  It  was  incidentally  re¬ 
marked  that  in  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  library  he  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  holding  a  branch  bearing  berries,  which  has  always  been  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  Skimmia.  A  closer  inspection,  however,  proved  it  to  be  a 
Rose  with  heps. 

Galantlms  Elwesi,  Diseased  Bulks  of. — Mr.  Barr  forwarded  some 
bulbs  which  he  had  received  from  Devonshire,  apparently  in  a  decaying 
and  dying  condition.  They  were  forwarded  to  Dr.  Marshall  Ward  for 
examination  and  report. 

Artificial  Manure. — A  specimen  was  sent  by  Mr.  G.  Revens,  Euston, 
Thetford.  It  was  forwarded  to  the  Trials  Committee  at  Chiswick. 

Hoar  Frost  Damaging  Trees. — An  interesting  communication  was 
received  from  Mr.  Plowright,  as  well  as  photographs  and  broken  boughs, 
showing  the  damage  caused  about  Lynn.  Questions  were  raised  as  to 
the  ice  on  the  boughs  having  been  wdiolly  rime,  and  further  details  were 
requested  on  the  subject. 

Hour  of  Meeting. — As  the  Council  now  meet  at  one  o’clock,  it  was 
proposed  by  Dr.  Masters  that  the  hour  for  the  Scientific  Committee 
should  be  four  o’clock.  A3  all  the  members  present  acquiesced,  should 
the  majority  agree,  that  hour  in  future  will  be  adopted. 


DOUBLE  IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

These  continue  to  be  sent  out  in  greater  number  than  neces¬ 
sary,  many  of  the  newer  sorts  being  no  improvement  on  older  ones. 
Madame  Thibaut,  in  respect  of  habit,  free-flowering  qualities,  and 
the  beautiful  shape  of  the  flowers  and  trusses  is  still  amongst  the 
best  of  its  colour  ;  Alice  Crousse  is  also  very  fine,  and  so  is  Murillo, 
while  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  good  dwarf  habit  can  surpass  Gay 
Lussac.  Of  the  newer  varieties  Jeanne  Gillet  is  noteworthy 
on  account  of  the  lovely  violet  shade  of  its  flowers  ;  Robert  Owen 
did  not  flower  with  me  last  year,  so  I  can  say  nothing  as  to  its 
merits  ;  Lamartine  is  a  very  bright  variety,  but  of  bad  habit ; 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  very  large  and  fine  ;  Madame  de  Wisch  is  a  very 
taking  shade.  It  is  strange  that  nothing  has  been  raised  to  displace 
Jeanne  d’Arc.  Of  the  still  newer  varieties  the  following,  accord¬ 
ing  to  description  of  raisers,  may  be  tried  : — Merveille,  bright 
purple  ;  H.  Cannell,  amaranth  ;  M.  Schopfer,  grenat  red  ;  Ernest 


Bergman,  very  dark  crimson  lake  ;  De  Quatrefages,  purple  violet, 
free  flowering  ;  Flambeau,  grenat  red,  said  to  be  best  of  its  colour. 

If  autumn-struck  cuttings  are  now  potted,  and  subsequently 
shifted  into  5  or  6-inch  pots,  they  are  useful  early  in  summer. 
The  points  of  the  shoots  require  pinching,  and  a  stake  or  two  used  ; 
also  pot  older  plants,  and  then  out  all  weakly  shoots. — B. 


RINGING  FRUIT  TREES  AND  CURING  CANKER. 

I  AM  obliged  by  the  favourable  reference  to  my  garden  on  page  134- 
last  week,  but  a  slight  correction  is,  I  think,  needed.  Referring  to  the 
o’d  practice  of  ringing  luxuriant  branches  for  promoting  fruitfulness, 
allusion  is  made  to  removing  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bark.  That  would, 

I  conceive,  cause  too  great  a  check  to  the  sap,  -and  the  bark  would  be 
long  in  growing  over  the  denuded  part.  My  practice  is,  about  the  first 
week  in  June,  to  remove  a  ring  of  bark  from  the  tree  that  fails  to  form 
fruit  buds,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  This  stops  the 
return  of  the  sap  just  long  enough  for  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and 
the  wounds  close  before  the  leaves  fall.  With  Pears  and  Apples  it  never 
fails,  but  with  stone  fruits  it  causes  gumming  to  a  serious  extent.  The 
remarks  on  canker  and  grafting  are  good  and  true.  The  Hawthornden 
Apple  utterly  failed  with  me.  but  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin  established  on  the 
cankered  stocks  formed  trees  which  are  pictures  of  health. — R.  Garrod, 
Pear  Cottage,  Ijismcli. 


DAFFODILS. 

Daffodils  are  amongst  the  finest  of  early  spring  flowers,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  their  usefulness  in  a  forced  state,  it  is  surprising  they  are  not 
employed  more  in  this  way.  However,  they  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  favour,  and  their  good  qualities  are  being  more  recognised,  for  they 
are  found  now  in  many  places  as  pot  plants,  and  I  think  the  demand 
for  them  is  increasing  each  year.  This  is  owing  to  the  interest  some  of 
our  leading  nurserymen  have  taken  in  exhibiting  groups  of  Daffodils  in 
the  spring,  and  to  our  gardening  papers,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
reports  appearing  in  them,  we,  so  fartfrom  places  where  these  and  other 
gems  are  to  be  seen,  would  be  quite  in  the  dark.  Daffodils,  I  think,  will 
soon  be  so  far  to  the  front  as  to  form  part  of  nearly  all  the  usual  autumn 
bulb  orders.  For  the  decoration  of  greenhouses,  conservatories,  or 
rooms  they  are  well  adapted,  and  are  always  very  great  favourites  in  a 
cut  state.  When  potting,  we  place  from  four  to  six  or  seven  in  a  6-inch 
pot,  according  to  the  variety  and  size  of  the  bulbs.  Pots  of  this  size, 
when  carrying  six  or  seven  blooms,  are  no  mean  objects,  and  look  well 
in  any  arrangement.  We  also  grow  them  in  4-inch  pots,  in  which  size 
we  find  them  very  serviceable.  We  do  not  give  them  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  from  48°  to  55°  being  quite  suitable,  and  flowers  developed  in  this 
temperature  are,  we  think,  much  superior  to  those  from  a  higher.  After 
flowering,  they  are  hardened  gradually,  and  planted  out  in  any  con¬ 
venient  corner  of  a  border.  They  should  always  have  sufficient  water 
when  growing,  and  a  supply  once  a  week  of  liquid  manure. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  we  have  grown  for  the  last  three 
seasons  : — Obvallaris,  pallidus  praccox,  rugilobus,  nanus,  princeps, 
odorus,  spurius,  major,  and  Bulbocodium,  the  last  named  a  great 
favourite  with  us.  It  makes  a  most  lovely  pot  plant,  the  bulbs  being 
small  and  the  foliage  being  rush  like,  the  blooms  are  produced  very 
freely.  It  should  be  allowed  to  come  on  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature. — Perthshire. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

[Read  by  Mr.  J.  Barry  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Ealinj?  Gardeners’  Association.] 

It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  to  the  influence  of  our  flower 
shows  in  a  large  measure  is  due  the  high  state  of  efficiency  attained  by 
gardening  in  this  country.  They  have  acted,  by  the  competitions 
aroused,  as  stimulants  to  those  sending  the  products  of.  their  cultural 
skill  to  these  gatherings,  all  imbued  with  one  grand  common  object — a 
healthy  and  praiseworthy  spirit  of  emulation  and  friendly  rivalry — that 
has  done  much  to  place  horticulture  on  a.  very  high  level.  It  has 
doubtless  struck  those  of  an  observant  turn  of  mind  that  we  do  not  by 
any  means  utilise  and  fully  bring  out  the  educational  capabilities  of  these 
displays  for  the  general  good.  I  refer,  of  course,  principally  to  the  visitors 
to  them — both  horticultural  and  non-horticultural.  It  is  for  the  latter 
class,  perhaps  especially,  that  we  should  make  our  shows  more  interesting, 
attractive,  and  instructive  ;  although,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
further  on,  that  even  the  horticultural  section  of  the  visiting  public 
might  be  a  little  better  catered  for  than  is  at  present  the  fashion. 

Plant  Names. — Our  present  system  of  labelling  plants  is  not 
conducive  of  interest.  A  name,  said  Shakespeare,  should  be  a  light¬ 
house,  not  a  dark  lantern.  A  visitor  may  be  inclined  to  look  at  a 
pan  of  the  pretty  New  Zealand  Forget-me-not,  but  its  atrocious  name, 
Myosotidium  nobile,  will  very  likely  effectually  deter  much  time  being 
spent  in  examining  it.  Supposing  now  at  our  shows  a  system  prevailed 
of  placing,  where  possible,  the  English  or  popular  name  as  well  as  the 
Latin  one,  would  not  more  interest  be  aroused  ?  interest  that  would 
probably  be  turned  to  good  commercially.  To  refer  again  to  the  plant 
just  alluded  to,  the  very  popular  name  of  the  Forget-me-not  would 
most  likely  induce  our  visitor  to  make  inquiry,  and  probably  cause  him 
to  cultivate  the  particular  form  of  it  named,  one  that  is  not  by  any 
means  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  deserves  to  be  by  reason  of  its 
grace  and  beauty,  Pleuroschismatypus,  or  even  Cryptophoranthus 
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and  Warscewiczella  do  not  roll  very  sweetly,  though  they  proceed 
from  the  gardeners’  tongue.  The  beautiful  Schizostylis  coccinca  is 
not  usually  labelled  the  “  'Winter  Gladiolus,”  its  popular  name. 
Memories  of  the  stately  and  glorious  autumn  flower  might  induce  many 
a  stranger  to  take  up  its  cultivation  were  it  so  labelled,  and  probably 
Agathasa  ccelestis  would  be  much  more  admired  and  sought  after  under 
its  pretty  and  popular  name  of  “  Blue  Marguerite.” 

Lectures  and  Conferences. — If  lectures  in  a  popular  style 
could  be  delivered  by  competent  persons  at  our  horticultural  gather¬ 
ings,  doubtless  this  would  add  much  to  their  interest.  Visitors  on 
viewing  magnificent  examples  of  plant,  fruit,  and  vegetable  culture 
return  home,  many  of  them,  quite  ignorant  of  the  means  that  have 
been  employed  to  produce  such  splendid  results.  We  will  say  it  is  a 
spring  flower  show,  how  the  uninitiated  would  like  to  hear  something 
about  the  cultivation  of  those  beautiful  and  sweet  “harbingers  of 
spring  ” — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  a  crowd  of  other  plants  that  come 
with  such  a  glad  welcome.  Here  is  another  idea  :  This  is  the  age  of 
conferences,”  why  not  have  “  Gardeners’  Conferences  ”  at  these 
gatherings  ?  Would  they  not  cause  feelings  of  goodfellowship  to  spring 
up  among  the  craft,  generally,  by  reason  of  their  very  calling,  an  isolated 
body  ?  Such  conferences  could  not  but  have  happy  results  all  round, 
looked  at  from  social  and  educational  points  of  view.  They  would  also 
promote  unity  amongst  the  craft,  an  element  they  sadly  lack,  often  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  assertion  of  their  just  rights.  To  dwell 
for  a  moment  on  the  educational  view,  I  take  the  following  example, 
just  by  way  of  illustration A  gardener  is  visiting  a  show,  aud 
sees  that  grand  Grape  Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat  shown  -in 
perfection — no  “  cracking,”  to  which  it  is  sometimes,  indeed  often 
subject.  At  home  with  him  it  has  this  failing,  and  try  all  the  remedies 
possible,  he  has  not  been  able  to  banish  this  defect.  Now,  supposing  our 
idea  of  the  conference  were  carried  out,  this  important  matter  of 
■“  cracking”  would  “  crop  up  ’’—the  successful  exhibitor  would  tell  his 
brethren  assembled  the  means  he  had  taken  to  get  rid  of  this  umvelcome 
•visitor.  One  might  instance  other  cases  in  various  branches  of  garden¬ 
ing  where  the  aid  of  such  conferences  would  have  a  beneficial  influence, 
but  one  illustration  is  ample  to  convey  the  lesson  desired  to  be  taught. 
To  refer  to  fruit  culture  for  a  moment,  although  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  paper,  yet  I  have  an  object  in  view  in  doing  so.  Some  say 
that  fruit  culture  is  to  be  the  salvation  of  our  tight  little  island  ;  if  this 
be  so  then  we  should  do  everything  in  our  power  to  encourage  it.  At 
the  Pear  Conference  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  in  1885,  visitors  doubtless  noticed  the  cards  provided  by  the 
Society  in  which  exhibitors  gave  particulars  of  their  various  exhi¬ 
bits,  such  as  follows  : — 


Example  of  Carp  Filled  Up. 
“Name. 


“  DOYENNE  DU  COMICE. 

“  Season  . 

Average  Fertility . 

Stock  . 

Description  of  tree . . .  . 


November 
Moderate 
Quince 
Pyramid  ” 


Here  was  valuable  information  given  to  the  public,  and  likely,  in 
consequence,  to  induce  those  interested  in  this  popular  fruit  to  take  up 
its  culture.  I  throw  out  this  hint  because  the  card  arrangement,  as 
used  at  this  particular  Conference,  is  capable  of  still  further  and  more 
complete  development  at  our  general  horticultural  gatherings. 

Arrangement  of  Shows. — These,  though  often  well  managed  in 
this  respect,  are  not  always  happy  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned.  Take 
now  the  show  of  everybody’s  favourite  flower,  the  Rose.  Most  varied 
and  charming  though  their  occupants  be,  yet  the  eye  tires  of  the  mono¬ 
tonous  long  lines  of  green  boxes.  I  wonder  sometimes  that  a  show  of 
this  description  has  not  been  arranged  so  as  to  give  us  as  far  as  possible 
the  idea  of  a  Rose  garden,  after  this  fashion  -The  flowers  to  be  dis¬ 
played  under  a  canvas  tent,  and  what  more  accommodating  times  than 
the  merry  months  of  June  and  July  for  the  tent  business  ?  Sloping 
banks  or  beds  should  be  employed,  and  on  these  should  be  plunged  the 
blooms  in  suitable  material,  doing  away,  therefore,  entirely  with  the 
antiquated  wooden  boxes,  using  a  generous  and  necessary  amount  of 
greenery  ”  to  act  as  a  “  foil  ”  to  the  colour. 

Can  our  Flower  Shows  be  made  to  Pay?— -This  solemn  ques¬ 
tion  has  doubtless  been  often  asked  by  many  a  manager,  particularly 
of  a  London  flower  show,  where  there  is  so  much  other  to  attract  than 
flowers,  beautiful  though  these  be,  and  then  the  weather,  that  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  success  of  a  flower  show.  As  a  rule  (there  are  I 
know  rare  exceptions),  I  think  it  may  with  safety  be  said  that  London 
flower  shows  do  not  pay.  How  can  they  be  made  to  do  so  ? 

It  may  well  be  remarked  that  there  are  no  fast  express  trains  on  the 
line  horticultural.  Society  is  living  at  a  break-neck  pace  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Flower  shows  are  too  quiet.  Yes  ;  but  are  they  not  elevating, 
refining,  and  humanising?  Various  attractions  suit  some  of  our  pro¬ 
vincial  towns,  where,  by  the  way,  first-rate  shows  are  held,  and  enormous 
gatherings  of  people  drawn  together.  Witness  the  great  show  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  held  in  August  last,  when  42,000  people  visited  the  Show  on  the 
second  day  ;  it  was  a  revelation  to  a  Londoner  to  see  the  throng.  Yet 
-our  London  shows  are  placed  on  a  somewhat  different  basis.  Good 
prizes  must  be  given  to  secure  a  good  show,  and  this  means  a  great  out¬ 
lay,  to  say  nothing  of  other  expenses  necessarily  incidental.  Adver¬ 
tise  !  advertise  !  advertise  1  should  be  inscribed  on  the  banner  of  every 
flower  show  secretary. 


Amateurs  should  always  be  liberally  encouraged.  The  position  of  the 
nurseryman  is  on  quite  a  different  footing  ;  he  has  a  trade  interest  in 
view.  Perhaps  a  slight  relief  would  be  made  in  the  prize  exchequer  if 
nurserymen  agreed  to  send  to  all  our  London  exhibitions  non-competitive 
groups  of  the  various  specialities  for  which  they  are  famous  ;  at  any 
rate,  there  would  be  no  jealousy  amongst  them,  no  striving  for  honours 
— it  would  simply  be  a  friendly  rivalry. 

The  great  characteristics  of  a  schedule  should  be  explicitness  and 
simplicity,  clear  alike  to  exhibitors  and  judges.  What  “  storms  ”  have  a 
deviation  from  this  “  golden  rule  ”  caused  !  How  much  more  pleasantly 
would  matters  go  if  some  exhibitors  were  a  little  more  observant  of  the 
rule  requiring  the  entries  to  be  returned  at  a  certain  specified  time. 
The  manager  of  a  flower  show  has  all  his  arrangements  to  make  (often 
in  too  brief  a  time),  and  if  he  has  not  the  material  to  work  upon 
disorganisation  and  delay  necessarily  result.  Exhibitors,  too,  sometimes 
do  not  mind  giving  unnecessary  trouble — to  call  it  by  this  mild  name  ; 
it  deserves  a  much  stronger  one.  They  will  enter  in  a  lot  of  classes,  and 
never  show  in  any  of  them.  Notices  of  withdrawal  should  always  reach 
the  superintendent  of  a  show  at  least  the  day  previous  to  the  show,  and 
a  fine  should  be  imposed  for  every  withdrawal.  It  does  not  conduce  to 
tranquillity  of  temper  on  the  morning  of  a  show  to  find  that  a  consider¬ 
able  space  allotted  to  Mr.  A  will  not  be  required  by  him.  Exhibitors 
should  never  enter  (except  new  plants  for  certificates)  on  the  morning 
of  a  show  ;  it  causes  a  general  disarrangement  of  the  entry  and  judging 
books. 


COLEUSES. 

What  wonderfully  beautiful  varieties  have  appeared  among 
these  of  late  years.  It  has  just  turned  twenty  years  since  I  saw 
the  first  “break”  put  up  to  sale  at  Stevens’  Rooms,  and  the 
number  of  varieties  which  have  appeared  and  disappeared  since 
then  must  be  enormous,  and  the  greater  part  hardly  worth  troubling 
with,  so  far  as  distinct  features  in  the  varieties  were  concerned, 
but  now  they  are  appearing  with  foliage  in  great  variety  as  to  size 
and  form,  with  the  richest  and  quaintest  colouring.  I  find  many 
ladies  esteem  them  very  highly  on  the  latter  account,  and  as  they 
are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow,  and  very  little  trouble  generally,  a 
select  number  of  varieties  may  be  kept  in  most  gardens.  Good 
sized  plants  can  be  advantageously  grown  in  small  pots,  as  the 
Coleus  seems  to  thrive  well  on  a  watery  diet,  provided  plenty  of 
light  and  heat  are  also  at  command.  On  the  other  hand  they  are 
easy  to  manage  during  summer  in  cool  structures  where  they  get 
plenty  of  light,  and  the  colouring  in  this  case  will  be  still  more 
vivid,  though  the  foliage  may  be  smaller.  Good  tops  rooted  in 
small  pots  are  very  useful  for  decorating ;  and  indeed  in  pro¬ 
pagating  for  all  purposes  it  is  much  better  to  put  in  large  cuttings 
with  fine  leaves  than  small  cuttings.  Though  Coleuses  will  grow  in 
any  kind  of  soil  a  very  sandy  loam  is  best. 

From  now  onwards  is  a  good  time  to  propagate,  and  there  is 
no  better  period  than  the  present  for  getting  new  varieties. 
Though  I  cannot  say  I  am  acquainted  with  a  tenth  of  the 
varieties  in  commerce,  I  believe  those  named  here  will  be  found 
among  the  best.  I  may  say  that  some  of  the  newer  productions 
have  exact  imitations  of  the  leaf  in  the  colouring — Edith,  for 
instance,  a  new  variety,  is  of  a  lively  green  around  the  outer 
portion  of  the  leaf,  with  a  bright  rose  leaf  inside  this  outer  portion 
of  green  ;  the  stems  are  also  in  this  and  many  other  varieties 
beautifully  coloured.  Of  recent  sorts  worth  growing  are  the 
following  : — Triomphe  de  St.  Donation,  a  blotched  leaf,  suitable 
for  small  plants  only  ;  Kentish  Fire,  very  rich ;  La  Tete  d’Or,  very 
dark  bronze  with  a  curiously  serrated  edge  of  yellow ;  Cloth  of 
Gold,  pure  canary  yellow  ;  Le  Poiterin,  white  and  yellow  ;  CrebiUon, 
green  and  lake,  very  fine  ;  Midas,  deep  rose,  wavy  leaves  ;  Recamier, 
purplish ;  Gil  Bias,  a  beautifully  marked  variety  ;  Anacreon,  dwarf 
habit,  very  good.  Of  newer  sorts,  Edith,  already  noted  ;  Bontard, 
a  strong  bright  variety  ;  Ville  de  Dijon,  in  way  of  Gil  Bias,  said  to 
be  an  improvement ;  and  Comtesse  de  Segurs  and  Desegur  are  worth 
trying.— B.  _ _ 

NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 

The  few  words  of  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Hilton  on  page  132 
have  had  a  remarkably  soothing  influence  on  my  mind,  inasmuch  as 
they  show  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  Grapes  grown  by  your 
correspondent  differ  considerably  from  those  the  general  reader  would 
suppose  they  were  subjected  to,  judging  from  Mr.  Hilton’s  previous 
article.  There  is  a  great  disparity  between  stating  they  were  given  a 
night  temperature  of  60°,  and  were  seldom  above  70°,  and  the  latest 
account,  which  shows  they  were  kept  at  a  night  temperature  of  70° 
when  in  flower,  and  sometimes  the  day  temperature  went  up  to  80°  or 
higher  with  sun  heat.  Had  these  facts  been  mentioned  in  the  first 
place,  further  explanation  on  that  point  would  not  have  been  necessary. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  correspondent  has  grown  such  creditable 
Grapes  under  somewhat  adverse  circumstances,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  having  written  anything  that  could  be  construed  into  an  inclination 
on  my  part  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statements.  I  simply  defended 
my  remarks  from  his  criticism  by  directing  attention  to  what  I  con- 
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sidered  the  weak  points  of  Mr.  Hilton’s  arguments.  Possibly  many 
readers  of  the  Journal  have  not  quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  my 
opponent  took  up  this  subject  as  a  critic,  and  in  trying  to  disprove  my 
statement  that  some  varieties  of  Grapes  colour  quite  as  well  in  dull 
seasons  as  in  bright  ones  he  has  shown  us  that  during  a  season  so  ex¬ 
ceptionally  dull  as  that  of  1888  he  succeeded  in  growing  well  finished 
Grapes,  although  they  were  unavoidably  started  later  than  he  con¬ 
siders  was  good  for  their  well-being.  Surely  this  points  to  the  conclusion 
that  had  they  been  started  under  more  favourable  conditions  they 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  finish  as  well  as  in  brighter 
seasons,  provided  the  elements  under  control  were  regulated  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  weather. — H.  Dunkin. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Sub-Committee  entrusted  with  the  revision  of 
the  rules  and  regulations  was  held  in  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Monday  last  at  5  P.M.,  when  the  task  of  bringing  tbe  various  regulations 
into  harmony  with  the  new  rules  of  the  Society  was  satisfactorily 
accomplished  after  a  prolonged  and  careful  discussion.  Subsequently  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was  held,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Lord  Brooke  had  signified  his  willingness  to  become  President  of 
the  Society,  and  a  list  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  requested  to  take 
the  office  of  Vice-Presidents  (some  having  accepted)  was  also  read. 
Letters  from  the  Bev.  W.  Wilks  (Secretary  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society)  and  Mr.  Holmes’  replies  thereto,  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
Chrysanthemum  Conference  at  Chiswick  next  November.  Mr.  Wilks 
stated  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  wished  the 
National  Society  to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  scheme  if  possible,  but 
after  the  proposition  had  been  submitted  to  the  Committee  it  was 
decided  that  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  could  not  enter  into 
any  fresh  engagement  for  the  present  year,  as  it  had  already  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  conferences  should  be  held  at  the  September  and  January 
shows,  with  possibly  one  at  Hull.  The  following  members  were  elected 
to  fill  the  five  vacancies  on  the  Floral  Committee  : — Messrs.  E.  Sander¬ 
son,  Lewis  Castle,  J.  P.  Kendall,  C.  Swift,  and  J.  Wruht  (Temple 
Gardens).  The  dates  of  the  meetings  of  this  Committee  are  as  follows  : 
— September  11th,  October  9th  and  23rd,  November  12th  and  26th, 
December  11th,  1889,  and  January  8th,  1890.  Autumn  and  midwinter 
shows  will  be  held  on  September  11th  and  12th  and  January  8th  and  9th. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  AMY  FURZE. 

Me.  Molyneux’s  advice  is  very  good,  but  it  has  already  been 
anticipated  by  the  Committee  of  the  Havant  Chrysanthemum  Society, 
Schedule  1888.  The  rule  runs  thus— “  Chrysanthemum  Amy  Furze  and 
Madeleine  Tezier,  syn.  Mdlle.  Madeleine  Tezier,  will  be  only  recognised  at 
this  exhibition  as  reflexed  varieties,  either  as  plants  or  cut  blooms,”  and  1 
think  it  right.  It  makes  it  easier  for  the  judges,  no  matter  which  way 
they  lean  themselves,  and  is  fair  to  the  exhibitors  ;  and  the  above 
Society  not  being  affiliated  with  the  N.C.S.  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
adopt  the  above  varieties  in  the  reflexed  section.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
where  the  committees  of  Chrysanthemum  Societies  are  largely  composed 
of  practical  gardeners  they  are  not  so  liable  to  err  as  amateurs  in  the 
preparation  of  schedules,  unless  the  latter  make  a  specialty  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  There  is  another  variety  which  would  make  a  telling  variety 
in  a  stand  of  reflexed — i.e.,  W.  Holmes.  With  moderate  cultivation  it  is 
purely  reflexed,  but  I  find  the  larger  the  blooms  the  more  apt  they  are 
to  show  the  centre  ;  and  the  petals  round  the  centre  stand  upright  or 
slightly  incurve,  and  it  is  not  every  society  that  can  afford  a  separate 
class  for  Japanese  reflexed.  — Southernee. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  EDWIN  MOLYNEUX. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  Mr.  Doughty  correct  the  statement  in  the  Journal 
on  page  49,  that  the  above-named  Chrysanthemum  had  suffered  from 
scalding,  as  I  had  many  times  been  told,  and  knew  from  experience, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  best  “  keepers  ”  we  have,  and  not  at  all  liable 
to  either  scald  or  damp  ;  in  fact,  someone  said  to  me  once,  when  speaking 
of  the  retentive  qualities  of  this  Japanese  variety,  “  Why,  you  may 
throw  Molyneux  into  the  river,  and  he  wouldn’t  damp  then.”  This 
variety  combines  all  the  qualities  needed  to  make  it  a  favourite,  and  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  it  does  not  head  the  list  of  varieties  exhibited  next 
season.— A. 

LATE-FLOWERING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These  are  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  appreciated  and  useful 
when  they  can  be  grown  to  flower  in  December  and  January,  as  when 
flowering  at  the  usual  time.  By  a  careful  system  of  treatment  many  of 
the  midseason  varieties  may  be  had  in  or  be  made  to  prolong  their 
flowering  later  than  November,  but  it  is  the  naturally  late  flowering 
sorts  that  are  the  most  valuable,  as  they  are  so  necessary  to  fill  up  a 


blank  caused  by  the  bulk  of  the  general  collection  losing  their  blooms. 
In  my  case  more  than  the  usual  supply  of  cut  flowers  is  needed  at 
Christmas  and  in  the  new  year,  and  many  blooms  had  to  be  cut  that  I 
considered  were  not  at  their  best,  but  by  growing  a  good  number  of 
plants  I  was  able  to  meet  the  demand  and  had  a  fair  supply  of  flowers 
up  to  the  last  week  in  January,  when  I  cut  the  last  blooms  of  Ethel, 
Princess  of  Teck,  White  Venus,  Golden  Gem,  and  Virginale  ;  but  just 
previous  to  that  I  had  other  sorts  equally  good — viz.,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Golden  Dragon,  Thunberg,  Phidias,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
Miss  Marechaux,  H.  Waterer,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Carey,  this  last  with 
Princess  of  Teck  were  useful  late  varieties.  I  notice  that  the  yellow 
flowers  last  longer  in  perfection  either  on  the  plant  or  when  cut  than 
most  of  the  others,  Peter  the  Great  and  Ralph  Broeklebank  particularly 
so.  My  plants  have  not  been  grown  on  the  single  stem  and  large  bloom 
plants,  but  in  the  bush  form,  and  to  gel  all  the  flowers  I  could,  there¬ 
fore  but  one  thinning  of  the  buds  was  made,  except  upon  weakly  plants. 

I.  however,  followed  the  dictum  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  gave  them 
special  treatment  for  the  purpose  of  late  flowering  ;  therefore,  when  the 
plants  were  housed  these  were  kept  separate  from  the  others  by  having 
a  house  to  themselves,  and  by  a  very  careful  system  of  retarding  the 
desired  object  was  obtained. 

Here  I  may  mention  that  retarding  the  flowering  period  of  some 
and  advancing  that  of  others  calls  for  very  careful  attention,  more  so 
than  at  first  appeal's,  for  while  the  former  may  be  opening  their  buds 
too  fast  and  will  need  to  be  kept  further  from  the  glass,  the  latter  will 
apparently  be  slow  to  move,  and  will  require  elevating  near  the  glass, 
and  light.  For  any  of  them  a  moderately  dry  position  is  necessary,  and 
a  house  where  condensed  moisture  may  be  soon  dried  up  by  very  gentle 
fire  heat  in  wet  dull  weather,  besides  very  careful  watering  and  venti¬ 
lating.  My  plants  had  the  whole  of  a  large  early  vinery  to  grow  in, 
facing  due  east,  consequently  no  sun  shone  on  them  after  midday,  and 
when  the  weather  was  mild  they  had  ventilation  day  and  night. — 
Thomas  Record. 

NEW  FRENCH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Among  the  Chrysanthemums  offered  by  De  Reydellet  the  following- 
descriptions  read  well : — 

M.  Robert  Orocn. — Incurved,  large  bloom  of  perfect  form,  exceed¬ 
ingly  double,  brilliant  deep  rose,  lighter  at  all  the  points  and  at  the 
centre. 

Ville  de  Gand.— Hybrid,  large  bloom,  exceedingly  double,  florets 
lightly  reflexed  ;  tender  rose,  passing  to  creamy  white  at  the  centre  ;. 
plant  of  good  habit, 

Ville  d' Anvers. — Hybrid,  large  bloom,  lightly  incurved  towards  the 
centre,  broad  florets  of  a  lively  rose,  passing  to  white  at  the  points  and 
centre.  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  developed  half  of  the  florets  are 
reversed  towards  the  middle,  giving  the  flower  the  appearance  of  a 
Cockade  Aster. 

Massalia. — Japanese,  large,  very  double  bloom,  florets  broad,  of  the 
most  beautiful  shining  red,  reverse  bronze,  producing  a  fine  effect ;  some 
florets  are  reversed  on  the  centre  ;  flowering  early  and  for  a  long  time 
in  succession. 

Two  late  varieties  are  Gloire  des  Blanches,  Japanese,  with  broad  flat 
floret,  silvery  white  flower,  large  and  double  ;  and  Saladin,  Japanese,, 
large  golden  yellow  bloom,  with  spiral  centre,  backs  of  florets  slightly- 
silvered,  habit  good. 

Triomphe  d'Anzin. — Japanese  Anemone  from  imported  seed,  outer 
ligulate  florets  white,  the  others  well  developed  with  lively  rose  throats 
and  gilded  points — tips. — B. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  reply  to  “  G.,”  who  does  not  appear  to  be  sure  that  he  under¬ 
stands  what  I  mean,  but  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  my  closing  state¬ 
ment  on  page  115  “is  very  sweeping,”  I  may  say  that  I  consider  the 
kind  of  plants  I  alluded  to  stand  self-condemned  as  decorative  plants, 
and  also  as  plants  grown  for  the  purpose  of  producing  exhibition- 
flowers.  Further,  in  response  to  “  G.’s  ”  very  solicitous  request,  and  as 
an  endeavour  to  earn  his  hearty  thanks,  and  those  of  all  lovers  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  of  which  he  has  so  generously  assured  me,  I  respect¬ 
fully  recommend  him  to  obtain  and  carefully  read  and  digest  a  book 
written  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  on  “  Chrysanthemums  and  their  Culture,” 
who  will  tell  him  how  to  produce  “  the  finest  specimens  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  classes  and  on  pages  53  and  54  he  will  find  a  list  of  168  varieties 
of  the  best  Chrysanthemums  in  cultivation  when  that  book  was  first 
written  ;  and  he  will  find  that  139  varieties  of  the  total  number  are- 
varieties  that  need  not  be  more  than  6  feet  high,  and  only  seven  thatr 
according  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  need  be  more  than  7  feet  high. — J.  Udale. 

DWARF  CHRYSANTHEMUM  \ 

Mr.  D.  Thomson,  in  his  article  on  “  Gardening  Past  and  Present,’” 
alludes  to  the  want  of  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  of  a  dwarf  habit, 
and  I  cannot  think  he  has  seen  the  recently  introduced  varieties  which' 
possess  a  dwarf  habit.  This  feature  characterises  many  of  the  best  of 
recent  introductions,  especially  in  the  Japanese  section.  I  wi  1  run 
through  some  of  the  names  of  dwarf  growing  varieties.  Avalanche 
heads  the  list  in  point  of  quality  and  usefulness  alike.  When  the  plants- 
of  this  variety  are  allowed  to  assume  a  natural  habit  of  growth — that  is- 
without  topping  the  leading  stem,  or  in  any  way  checking  a  free  growth 
so  as  to  induce  dwarfness,  blooms  as  fine  as  it  is  possible  to  wish  for  in. 
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size,  quality,  and  purity  of  colour  are  obtained  at  a  height  of  3  feet,  and 
even  less.  One  other  quality  this  variety  possesses  is  that  not  a  single 
stake  is  needed  to  support  the  plant  at  any  period  of  its  growth  ;  even 
when  the  blooms  are  expanded  the  peduncles  are  so  stout  that  the 
blooms  are  kept  upright.  All  that  is  needed  in  the  way  of  support  is  a 
piece  of  bast  tied  from  one  branch  to  the  other  after  the  first  break  is 
made  ;  this  will  prevent  the  stems  l;  slipping  out  ”  at  the  junction.  This 
and  other  sorts  I  will  name  recently  introduced  do  not  require  a  “  back- 
load  of  fishing  rods”  to  support  them.  One  stake  to  each  plant,  and 
this  not  more  than  three-quarter  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  is  ample. 
If  bamboo  stakes  are  used  they  need  not  be  so  thick  as  the  size  given. 
Any  one  need  not  be  higher  than  5  feet,  this  is  when  the  plants  are 
treated  in  the  manner  usually  adopted  for  cultivating  the  plants  on  the 
large  bloom  principle,  not  topping  them  at  all.  If  the  largest  blooms 
are  not  the  object  in  culture,  but  more  in  numbers  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  either  in  the  conservatory,  or  in  a  cut  state,  or  the  cutting  down 
method,  then  the  sorts  named  need  not  be  more  than  half  the  height  in 
many  instances,  which  would  be  low  enough  for  any  purpose. 

Of  Japanese  varieties  the  following  are  dwarf  growing  naturally  in 
addition  to  Avalanche,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson,  Val  d’Andorre,  L’Ador- 
able,  Edwin  Molyneux,  Florence  Percy,  Mrs.  Bullock,  M.  Freeman, 
Gloriosum,  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank,  Mdme.  J.  Laing,  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
Mrs.  Lewis  Castle,  Miss  Cannell,  Mary  and  Sarah  Owen.  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  many  of  the  new  varieties  likely  to  be  introduced 
during  the  coming  season  are  also  of  a  dwarf  habit.  New  varieties  in 
the  incurved  section  do  not  arrive  in  anything  but  small  numbers. 
Many  of  these  also  are  of  dwarf  growth.  Lord  Everslev,  for  instance,  a 
pure  white  sport  from  Princess  Teck,  and  one  of  the  best  for  late 
flowering,  does  not  grow  in  a  natural  manner  higher  than  4  feet  as  a 
rule.  Last  year  I  saw  in  one  place  several  hundred  plants  of  this 
variety  not  more  than  1  foot  high  in  September.  Charles  Gibson,  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  both  sports  from  the  same  family,  are  also  dwarf,  while 
another  recent  introduction  in  this  section,  Perle  Prdcieuse,  is  even 
shorter  still.  On  the  whole  we  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
results  obtained  in  the  introduction  of  new  sorts  of  a  dwarf  habit  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  as  compared  to  many  of  the  10  feet  sorts  of 
an  earlier  date.— E.  Molyneux. 


UNFORCED  YAXLEY  RHUBARB. 

I  HAD  word  brought  in  to-day  (February  14th)  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  my  own  dwarf  Rhubarb  might  be  gathered  for  a  tart.  St. 
Valentine’s  Day  is  generally  about  the  time  when  I  expect  this  early 
spring  delicacy.  Accordingly  I  went  ipto  my  garden  and  superintended 
the  gathering  of  a  good-sized  basketful.  A  few  particulars  may  interest 
your  readers.  When  the  stems  were  laid  on  the  dresser  they  were  found 
to  measure  from  to  5£  inches  long  to  the  bottom  of  the  leaf.  The 
circumference  was  found  to  be  from  2  to  3  inches  round  the  thickest 
part  of  the  stem.  After  the  little  quantity  had  been  prepared  for  the 
oven  by  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  &c.,  I  saw  that  in  the  scales  it  weighed 
1  lb.  4  ozs.  I  should  like  to  know  if  any  unforced  Rhubarb  grown  this 
year  in  England  has  anywhere  been  offered  for  sale? — William  H. 
Sewell,  Yaxley  Vicarage ,  Suffolk. 


YELLOW-BERRIED  IVY. 

I  did  not  give  on  page  46  H.  baccata  lutea,  but  H.  baccifera  lutea. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this  Ivy,  the  climbing  and  the  tree  form. 
The  name  I  gave  would  in  all  probability  refer  to  the  former,  but 
was  intended  to  refer  to  the  latter.  It  is  given  as  H.  baccifera  lutea 
in  both  forms  in  the  shrub  list  of  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester 
(see  pages  11  and  32).  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  on  page  27  of 
their  list  give  the  true  form  as  II.  arborescens  baccifera  lutea,  and 
the  climbing  form,  page  50,  the  same  as  I  gave  on  page  46.  I  have 
obtained  specimens  in  order  to  see  if  the  varieties  specified  are  the 
same,  and  1  pass  them  on  to  the  Editor  without  comment  for  comparison. 
I  think  the  name  given  for  the  tree  form  by  Messrs.  Dicksons  is  the  more 
appropriate  one.  The  small  slips  of  the  tree  form  will  bear  out  what  1 
said  in  reference  to  the  berry-l>earing  qualities  of  this  Ivy.  I  intended 
at  least  to  specify  that  the  tree  form  berried  freely,  which  it  does  at 
Chester,  Worcester,  and  other  places.  I  know  nothing  about  the  climb¬ 
ing  form  in  this  respect,  but  I  am  of  opinion  with  age  it  would  also 
produce  berries  freely  enough.  If  the  tree  form  has  been  raised,  which 
I  should  say  is  the  case,  by  propagating  the  flowering  wood  of  the 
climbing  form,  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not  bear  berries  ;  yet  the 
mere  propagation  of  these  shoots  may  account  for  the  tree  form  berry¬ 
ing,  and  not  the  others.  Any  variety  of  Ivy  will  assume  the  tree  form 
if  propagated  from  flowering  shoots  after  the  plants  have  once  assumed 
that  character.  I  may  be  permitted  to  inform  Mr.  Divers  that  I  have 
not  this  particular  Ivy,  but  was  asked  to  get  it  a  year  or  two  ago,  on 
account  of  its  berry-bearing  qualities. — A  City  Gardener. 

[We  do  not  observe  any  material  difference  in  the  specimens  sent.] 


EVENING  NOTES. 

A  correspondent,  page  94,  sends  some  evening  notes  which  he 
says  might  be  suggestive.  What  they  suggest  to  me  is,  Why  do  not 
more  readers  of  the  Journal,  young  as  well  as  old,  jot  down  notes  on 


whatever  comes  under  their  notice  during  the  week  ?  Perhaps  ODe 
reason  is  they  think  a  little  note  would  benefit  no  one  ;  but  often  a  hint 
conveyed  in  this  manner  may  be  of  considerable  service.  Some  time 
ago  a  correspondent,  page  258,  last  volume,  came  forward  and  published 
the  results  of  experiments  he  had  tried  with  Eucharis.  Then  several 
others  quite  willingly  followed  to  confirm  what  he  said,  but  up  to  that 
time  all  were  silent.  Now  the  ilea  respecting  notes  in  spare  moments 
has  been  recorded  let  us  hope  that  they  will  become  familiar  in  the 
pages  of  our  Journal.  Young  readers  and  old  also  will  not  only  help 
others  but  improve  themselves. — Journeyman. 


SAXIFRAGA  LONGIFOLIA. 

In  the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Leonard  respecting  the  above, 
further  information  is  requested,  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  only 
“structural  or  scientific  botanists”  are  invited  to  pass  an  opinion  in  the 
matter.  Without,  however,  possessing  either  of  these  distinctions,  I 
venture  to  give  your  correspondent  an  experience  of  my  own  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  inquiry  whether  some  of  the  distinctions  referred  to  are 
specific.  I  do  not  think  they  are,  and  for  this  reason.  In  the  summer 
of  1881  a  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a  great  variety  of  select  alpines, 
collected  by  himself  when  on  a  tour,  the  above  being  represented  by 
some  fine  rosettes,  as  usual,  with  but  little  root  attached.  Two  of  these, 
however,  promised  with  care  to  make  flowering  plants,  though  I  wa3 
not  particularly  anxious  to  bring  this  about,  but  an  accident  occurring 
to  one  of  them,  left  me  the  remaining  plant,  a  handsome  rosette  of 
long,  linear,  and  much-reflexed  leaves.  I  had  always  regarded  this  as 
8.  longifolia  vera,  as  it  never  produced  an  offset,  said  by  some  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  true  plant.  Some  time  after  this  I  gave  the  plant 
in  question  to  my  friend  Mr.  Latham  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical 
Gardens,  who  flowered  it  and  saved  the  seed,  and  raised  some  seed¬ 
lings  from  it.  I  am  now  in  possession  of  two  very  distinct  forms,  both 
emanating  from  the  same  source,  neither  of  them  in  the  least  like 
the  original.  One  very  much  resembles  what  I  believe  Messrs.  Back¬ 
house  regard  as  the  true  plant ;  this  has  stiff  leaves  horizontally  dis¬ 
posed.  and  are  slightly  spathuiate  near  the  extremities,  and  is  composed 
of  one  entire  rosette  of  leaves.  The  other  has  very  long,  narrow,  slender 
foliage,  much  reflexed,  and  having  a  cluster  of  offsets  into  the  bargain.. 
Some  of  these  1  detached  last  autumn,  as  I  prefer  to  build  up  entire 
rosettes,  these  being  the  most  handsome,  to  my  thinking  at  least.  It. 
should  be  mentioned  that  no  other  plant  flowered  at  the  same  time 
as  the  one  here  named,  and  when  looking  over  the  batch  of  seedlings 
last  summer,  some  of  which  are  now  fair  sized  plants,  several  appear 
quite  distinct  ;  in  fact,  had  I  not  been  aware  of  their  antecedents,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  regard  them  as  the  result  of  one  plant. 
Collected  plants  vary  considerably,  but  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
seeing  they  flower  and  seed  together  ad  libitum.  There  may  be  specific 
distinctions  of  this  plant  certainly  ;  if  so,  they  are  anything  but  common. 
— E.  Jenkins. 


THE  CUCKOO. 

In  those  charming  notes  on  the  cuckoo  by  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Journal  of  February  14th,  I  venture  to  think  some  of  the 
prettiest  lines  of  all,  and  which  make  well  of  his  theory,  are  omitted. 
I  mean  those  of  the  late  Matthew  Arnold. 

So,  some  tempestuous  mom  in  early  June, 

When  the  year’s  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o'er, 

Before  the  Roses  and  the  longest  day, 

When  garden  walks,  and  all  the  grassy  flowers 
With  blossoms  red  and  white  of  fallen  May 
And  Chestnut  flowers  are  showD, 

So  have  I  heard  the  cuckoo’s  parting  cry 

From  the  wet  fields,  through  the  vext  garden  treep, 

Come  with  the  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeze  ; 

The  bloom  is  gone,  and  with  the  bloom  go  I  ! 
****** 

He  hearkens  not,  light  comer,  he  is  flown. 

What  matters  it  ?  Next  year  he  will  return, 

And  we  shall  hear  him  in  the  sweet  spring  day, 

With  whitening  hedges,  and  uncrumpling  Fern, 

And  Bluebells  trembling  by  the  forest  ways, 

And  scent  of  hay  new  mown. 

—A.  C. 


FRUIT  GROWING— PRACTICE  versus  THEORY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  letter  which  the 
writer  thereof  communicated  to  the  South-Eastern.  Gazette,  which 
circulates  largely  in  the  fruit-growing  districts  of  Kent 

“  I  notice  that  in  a  recent  issue  of  your  journal  you  have,  under  the- 
above  title,  a  leader  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a  recent  article  on 
the  subject  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  you  rightly  express  your 
doubts  as  to  the  profits  named  therein. 

“  It  is  a  pity  that  such  misleading  statements  are  published,  as  many 
may  be  induced  to  invest  their  money  in  hope  of  getting  good  profits, 
only  to  lose  it  if  they  are  inexperienced  in  fruit-growing.  In  the 
article  referred  to  Mr.  Morgan  makes  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
Apple  trees  in  the  third  year  from  planting  will  yield  4s.  a  tree,  or  £60 
an  acre,  if  planted  300  to  the  acre,  which  is  too  thick  for  trees  to  remain. 
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Now  out  of  over  thirty  sorts  which  I  have  tested,  and  which  include  the 
principal  varieties,  and  also  include  three  out  of  the  four  sorts  he  names 
(the  one  not  included  being  Blenheim  Orange,  because  it  is  notoriously 
unfruitful  when  young),  out  of  these  sorts  not  one  produced  on  an 
average  quite  2d.  per  tree  the  second  or  third  years,  and  this  was  the 
gross  price,  out  of  which  had  to  deducted  cartage  and  railway  carriage, 
commission,  manure,  rent,  taxes,  picking,  and  labour  cultivation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  prices  were  low,  as  they  frequently  are,  and  they  are  never 
very  high,  for  foreign  competition  prevents  this  even  in  unfavourable 
seasons,  when  there  is  scarcely  any  crop.  This  year  prices  were  better ; 
and  trees  of  the  sorts  he  named,  and  which  are  now  some  six  and  seven 
years  planted,  made  as  follows  : — Cox’s  Orange  Pippin,  8d.  per  tree 
(this  is  the  best  dessert  Apple)  ;  Warner’s  King  about  2d.  per  tree,  and 
■Stirling  Castle  5d.  per  tree.  I  have  sorts  which  pay  better,  and  I  have 
grubbed  up  and  replaced  Stirling  Castle  because  it  bears  so  much  that  it 
will  not  grow  into  a  large  tree,  the  Apples  on  it  being  like  ropes  of 
Onions  most  years.  It  is  suitable  for  small  gardens  where  a  dwarf  tree 
is  desired.  Small  trees  mean  small  profits. 

“  My  figures  are  reliable,  for  every  year  I  add  up  the  amount  received 
for  each  variety  of  fruit  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of  trees  that  I 
have  of  each  sort,  and  so  I  know  exactly  how  much  each  variety  produces. 
By  this  method,  though  troublesome  to  attend  to  in  the  busy  season  of 
the  year,  I  know  just  which  varieties  are  the  most  profitable  to  plant.  I 
do  not  know  any  other  market  grower  who  does  this.  The  prices  are 
taken  from  market  returns,  and  not  from  fancy  prices.  It  is  easy  to 
make  these  things  appear  very  profitable  on  paper. 

“  Of  the  four  sorts  of  Pears  that  Mr.  Morgan  names,  Louise  Bonne 
and  Marie  Louise  canker  too  much  on  most  soils  to  be  profitable  to  grow. 
Williams’  off  standard  trees  in  England,  although  a  very  fine  flavour,  do 
not  come  large  and  clear,  and  in  competition  with  heavy  arrivals  from 
France  they  fetch  low  prices,  and  this  sort  must  be  discarded  in 
favour  of  improved  varieties.  Of  the  remaining  variety,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  a  large  Covent  Garden  salesman  informed  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  had  seen  half  sieves  of  large  and  fine  English  Pitmastons  sold 
very  low  indeed.  Pears  have  sold  very  badly  this  last  season,  but  all 
these  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  fruit  when  grown  has 
to  be  sold  even  if  it  is  at  a  loss.  I  may  add  that  the  soil  of  my  fruit 
farm  is  very  suitable  for  fruit-growing,  and  that  it  is  well  manured  and 
cultivated.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  those  who  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  office  of  being  “  a  teacher  of  babes  ”  and  an  instructor  of 
the  public  should  make  such  wild  and  unguarded  statements  as  have 
been  made  during  this  winter,  and  the  remark  that  you  make,  ‘We  are 
afraid  that  many  who  plant  under  these  conditions  will  be  rather  dis¬ 
appointed,’  is  quite  true.  There  is  not  much  prospect  of  improvement 
in  the  profits  of  fruit-growing  until  agriculture,  as  a  whole,  is  more  pro¬ 
fitable,  for  directly  any  one  fruit  pays  at  all  well,  even  for  a  single  year, 
immense  quantities  of  that  sort  are  immediately  planted  by  farmers  in 
this  district,  who  are  anxiously  looking  out  for  something  that  is  pro¬ 
fitable  to  grow,  and  in  a  few  years  the  supply  is  so  large  that  prices  fall. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  Black  Currants  that  were  planted,  and  prices 
have  fallen  to  about  half  what  they  were.  Last  winter  it  was  Cobnuts. 
This  it  is  large  Apples  and  Gooseberries.  Apples  sold  very  well  at  the 
commencement  of  the  season,  but  now  have  fallen  very  low.  I  believe 
I  read  in  the  South-Eastern  Gazette  that  Mr.  Bunyard  said  that  £110 
per  acre  was  made  by  Apple  growing.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  have 
proof  that  anything  like  that  sum  has  been  made  on  an  average  during 
the  last  seven  years,  even  by  a  single  acre.  If  it  is  true,  I  wonder  Mr.  B. 
does  not  plant  his  many  acres  with  Apple  trees.  I  suppose  raising  trees 
for  sale  is  more  profitable. — Walter  Kruse,  Yew  Tree  Farm,  Leeds, 
Kent." 

[We  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  South-Eastern  Gazette  when  he 
says  “  so  much  exaggeration  has  been  current  in  London  papers  and 
periodicals  about  this  pursuit  that  it  is  a  great  public  service  for 
practical  men  to  reduce  expectations  to  their  proper  proportions,  and 
-so  to  prevent  disappointment  in  uninformed  enthusiasts.”  Can  the 
writer  of  the  article  referred  to  prove  that  he  has  planted  300  Apple 
trees  of  any  varieties  as  they  are  sold  from  nurseries,  and  that  these 
trees  have  in  three  years  afforded  him  a  profit  of  4s.  each  ?  If  he  can 
we  will  give  him  a  medal."] 


FREESIAS. 

About  five  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  kindly  forwarded  me  a  dozen 
bulbs  of  the  above  from  Cape  Towd.  They  were  duly  potted,  and 
■flowered  well  the  following  spring.  As  they  were  new  to  me,  I  took 
great  pains  with  them  as  to  ripening  the  bulbs,  and  finally  stored  them 
away  dry  till  the  following  August.  They  were  shaken  out,  sorted,  and 
potted  according  to  their  different  sizes,  placing  the  bulbs  in  a  6-inch  pot. 
This  system  1  have  carefully  followed  ever  since,  so  that  now  I  have 
several  dozen  pots,  which  by  being  introduced  into  the  forcing  house  a 
dozen  at  a  time,  have  given  me  a  succession  of  blooms  from  Christmas- 
day  to  the  present  time  and  for  a  month  to  come.  They  have  been  much 
admired,  and  I  thought  I  had  managed  them  well,  but  lately  I  have 
been  told  by  a  noted  gardener  who  has  seen  them,  that  he  had  heard 
some  growers  by  special  treatment  succeed  in  blooming  the  same  plants 
all  the  year  round.  I  am  sure  many  more  besides  myself  would  be  glad 
to  know  how  to  accomplish  this.  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  who 
have  succeeded  will  enlighten  us,  as  the  beautiful  scented  blooms  are 
always  appreciated,  and  are  deserving  of  more  extensive  cultivation. — 
H.  Harris,  Horsham. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Feeding. — Fruiting  Vines  in  pots  will  need  fresh  surface 
dressings  of  rich  material,  well  decayed  manure,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
bonemeal,  or  preferably  superphosphate,  with  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid  state  whenever  water  is  required,  keeping  the  plunging 
material  about  the  pots  well  moistened  to  insure  the  spread  of  the  roots 
into  it,  and  augment  the  support  of  the  Vines.  Vines  swelling  their 
crops  will  need  liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  in  a  weak  and  tepid 
state,  and  the  borders  may  be  sprinkled  with  superphosphate  before 
watering,  and  afterwards  mulched  with  2  or  3  inches  of  rather  lumpy 
manure,  which  should  be  kept  moist  to  encourage  surface  rooting. 
Maintain  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  available 
surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  day,  especially  at  closing  time,  which 
should  be  sufficiently  early  to  raise  the  temperature  5°  to  10°  over  the 
ordinary  day  temperature  from  sun  heat.  Sprinkling  the  floors  in  the 
evening  with  liquid  manure  will  invigorate  the  Vines  and  prove  injurious 
to  insects,  particularly  red  spider. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  House. — Tying  and  regu¬ 
lating  the  young  growths  will  be  necessary  as  they  advance,  in  doing 
which  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  shoots  swelling.  Avoid  overcrowd¬ 
ing  the  foliage,  every  leaf  must  have  light  and  air.  Those  shoots 
retained  to  attract  the  sap  to  the  fruit  must  be  kept  closely  pinched 
to  one  leaf  after  having  previously  been  stopped.  Be  not  deceived  by 
the  syringing — i.e.,  making  the  surface  of  the  border  look  wet  whilst 
the  soil  beneath  may  be  too  dry,  but  give  good  waterings,  and  if  the 
trees  are  weakly  apply  liquid  manure.  If  syringings  morning  and 
afternoon  fail  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  employ  a  solution  of  softsoap 
2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained 
at  60°  to  65°  by  artificial  means,  a  fall  to  55°  on  cold  mornings  being 
much  [better  for  the  trees  than  hard  firing,  which  only  induces 
attenuated  growth. 

Second  Early  House. — The  trees  will  now  want  attention  in  dis¬ 
budding,  doing  it  gradually,  removing  the  strongest  and  ill-placed, 
thinning  the  fruits  where  too  thick  by  first  .removing  the  smallest  and 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  tranches,  but  avoid  wholesale  thinning 
and  disbudding.  Keep  the  temperature  at  55°  at  night  in  cold 
weather,  and  a  little  warmer,  or  60°  in  mild,  but  a  comparatively  low 
night  temperature  is  preferable  to  a  high  one,  65°  by  day,  with  an  ad¬ 
vance  to  70°  to  75°  from  sun  heat,  and  free  ventilation  from  65°. 
Syringing  must  he  practised  morning  and  afternoon,  except  when  the 
weather  is  dull. 

Third  Succession  House. — Trees  started  early  in  the  month  will  be 
in  flower  and  must  have  attention  in  fertilising  the  flowers  by  shaking 
the  trellis,  or  dusting  them  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush.  Syringing  the 
trees  must  cease  whilst  they  are  in  flower,  but  sprinkle  the  floor  every 
morning  and  afternoon,  avoiding  cold  currents  of  air,  but  ventilating 
freely.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  at  night,  55°  by  day  by  artifi¬ 
cial  means,  advancing  to  65°  or  more  with  sun,  but  not  without  full 
ventilation. 

House  to  Afford  Fruit  in  Late  July  or  Early  August. — This  should 
be  closed  early  in  March,  syringing  twice  a  day  until  the  buds  show 
colour,  when  it  must  cease.  Maintain  a  temperature  of  50°  by  day,  and 
40°  to  45°  at  night,  advancing  to  65°  with  sun.  Make  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  border,  and  if  at  all  dry  afford  a  thorough  supply  of  water. 
If  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  blossom  remove  those  at  the  back  or 
under  side  of  the  trellis  by  drawing  the  hand  the  reverse  way  of  the 
growth. 

Late  Houses. — Many  are  unheated,  which  is  a  mistake,  but  a  greater 
still  is  having  the  roof  lights  fixed.  Last  season,  however,  was  so 
unusually  cold  and  wet  that,  though  our  late  houses,  indeed  all,  have 
moveable  roof  lights,  the  wood  was  not  so  firm  or  the  buds  so  prominent 
as  desirable  in  autumn,  therefore  we  advised  the  lights  to  be  kept  over 
the  trees  ;  the  trees  now  are  swelling  the  buds  and  promise  abundance  qf 
blossom.  Ventilate  freely,  merely  excluding  frost  after  the  blossom  is 
advanced  in  showing  colour.  Heat  is  essential  in  cold  localities,  as  the 
blossom  is  not  safe  or  the  young  fruit  from  severe  spring  frosts,  and  the 
fruit  does  not  ripen  perfectly  if  the  late  summer  be  cold  and  sunless. 
A  gentle  heat  during  flowering  does  much  towards  ensuring  a  good  set, 
and  in  autumn  artificial  heat  ripens  the  fruit  and  wood,  plumping  the 
buds  wonderfully.  See  that  the  borders  in  all  houses  do  not  lack  water. 
If  the  soil  has  left  the  walls  loosen  it  with  a  fork  and  close  the  inter¬ 
stices  so  as  to  make  the  water  pass  through  all  parts  of  the  borders  and 
thoroughly  moisten  them  from  the  surface  right  through  to  the 
drainage. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

C annas. — These  are  very  effective  when  planted  in  groups,  and 
isolated  plants  are  also  very  ornamental.  Some  of  the  best  are  Bihorelli, 
dark  bronze  foliage,  scarlet  flowers  ;  Chatei  sanguinea,  foliage  dark, 
flowers  red  ;  gigantea  major,  green  foliage,  scarlet  flowers  ;  grandiflora 
floribunda,  dark  foliage  and  very  free  flowering ;  Warscewiczi,  dark 
foliage,  blood  red  flowers  ;  nigricans,  dark  foliage,  bright  red  flowers  ; 
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and  zebrina,  striped  foliage  and  scarlet  flowers.  These  and  several  other 
varieties  are  catalogued  by  the  leading  seedsmen  at  quite  cheap  rates. 
The  seed  being  excessively  hard  requires  to  be  first  placed  in  a  jar 
of  water  and  plunged  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat,  or  set  on  the  evaporating 
troughs  for  not  less  than  twelve  hours,  this  softening  them  and  materially 
hastening  germination.  From  the  warm  water  they  ought  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  pots  of  good  loamy  soil  previously  warmed,  and  at  once 
plunged  in  a  rather  brisk  bottom  heat.  The  seedlings  usually  come  up 
irregularly,  and  they  ought  to  be  potted  off  in  the  same  manner,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  any  not  up  or  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  moved. 
If  kept  in  heat  the  seedlings  are  soon  fit  to  shift  from  24-inch  to  5-inch 
or  rather  larger  pots,  and  thus  liberally  treated  strong  plants  will  be 
available  for  bedding-out  in  June.  Strong  clumps  lifted  from  the  open 
ground  last  autumn,  or  any  that  have  been  kept  in  large  pots  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration,  may  be  started  into  growth  now  or  a  month  later  ; 
and  these,  when  the  shoots  are  a  few  inches  long,  may  be  freely  divided 
and  potted  off.  Divisions  in  common  with  seedlings  must  not  be  kept 
badly  root-bound  in  small  pots  or  the  growth  becomes  stunted. 

Acacia  lophantha. — Quite  young  plants  of  this  good  old  greenhouse 
plant  are  very  effective  in  mixed  beds  or  dotted  among  other  dwarf 
fine-foliaged  or  flowering  bedding  plants.  They  can  easily  be  raised 
from  seed,  but  this  being  nearly  as  hard  as  that  of  Cannas  must  be 
similarly  treated  in  every  respect,  the  young  seedlings  to  be  first 
pricked  off  singly  into  2^-inch  pots  and  kept  growing  in  gentle  heat. 
They  soon  require  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  and  may  be  grown  in  a  green¬ 
house  during  May  preparatory  to  planting  out  in  June.  A  light, 
loamy  compost  suits  them.  Two-year-old  plants  kept  in  pots  flower 
freely  in  a  conservatory,  but  the  seedlings  before  they  have  branched 
strongly  are  the  most  ornamental. 

Erythrina*. — A  bed  wholly  planted  with  these  in  variety  present 
when  in  flower  a  unique  appearance,  and  they  are  well  adapted,  filling 
isolated  beds  in  pleasure  ground  or  for  using  with  sub-tropical  plants. 
In  some  positions  the  old  stools  may  be  wintered  in  the  open,  a  covering 
of  leaf  soil,  ashes,  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  being  all  the  protection  needed. 
As  a  rule  the  safest  plan  is  to  lift  them  and  store  on  a  dry  floor  in  a  cool 
house.  If  started  in  heat  they  will  form  numerous  shoots  which,  when 
about  3  inches  long,  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  attached  and  placed 
singly  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy,  peaty  soil.  Plunge  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  cover  with  handglasses,  and  dry  the  latter  daily  to  prevent 
damp  attacking  the  cuttings.  E.  Crista-Galli  is  the  most  commonly 
grown,  and  if  seed  of  this  can  be  procured  a  stock  of  plants  can  soon 
be  raised.  It  must  be  first  soaked  similarly  to  Canna  and  Acacia  seed, 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  may  be  identical. 

Eucalyptus  globulus. — This  has  not  long  retained  popularity,  owing 
probably  to  its  not  proving  generally  hardy.  At  the  same  time  a  few 
young  plants  are  of  service  for  mixed  beds  and  partially  filled  shrub¬ 
beries,  the  glaucous  foliage  contrasting  well  with  darker  shades  [of 
colour.  They  can  only  be  raised  from  seed,  and  this  should  be  sown 
now  thinly  in  pans  of  sandy  peaty  soil,  and  duly  plunged  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  a  square  of  glass  placed  over  the  pans  hastening  germina¬ 
tion.  The  seedlings  may  first  be  pricked  out  thinly  in  pans,  or  placed 
singly  in  small  pots,  being  eventually  shifted  into  5-inch  or  rather 
larger  pots.  They  may  be  grown  to  a  good  size  prior  to  planting  out, 
but  the  plants  are  not  so  effective  in  the  first  season  as  they  are  when 
kept  in  pots  and  placed  out  early  in  the  following  May. 

Ficus  elastica. — Where  sub-tropical  bedding  is  carried  out  on  either 
a  large  or  small  scale  the  “  Indiarubber  Plant”  ought  to  be  freely  used 
either  in  mixed  beds  or  grouped  thinly,  having  a  showy  groundwork  to 
display  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Old  conservatory  plants  intro¬ 
duced  into  heat  will  soon  afford  a  number  of  cuttings.  Every  leaf  with 
a  short  length  of  wood  attached  will  strike  root,  but  the  progress  of 
these  plants  is  slow,  and  side  shoots  are  preferable.  First  take  off  the 
top  of  the  main  stem  and  strong  branches,  preserving  three  nearly  or 
quite  fully  developed  leaves,  and  cut  to  a  joint  below  these.  Dry  the 
wounds  with  the  aid  of  dry  silver  sand,  and  insert  firmly  in  the  centre 
of  small  pots  filled 'with  light  sandy  soil.  Fasten  the  leaves  uprightly 
with  the  aid  of  a  light  stake  and  raffia,  plunge  the  pots  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat,  cover  with  a  bellglass,  and  avoid  over-watering.  The 
side  shoots  when  about  5  inches  long  to  be  taken  off  with  a  short  slice 
of  old  wood  attached  and  treated  similarly  to  the  tops.  All  ought  to 
be  kept  growing  in  gentle  heat,  and  given  one  shift,  being  eventually 
hardened  off  prior  to  planting  or  plunging  in  the  open  in  June. 

Hollyhocks. — A  taste  for  these  is  reviving,  and  many  more  would  be 
grown  if  it  was  more  generally  known  that  it  is  possible  to  easily  raise 
and  flower  seedlings  in  one  season.  A  packet  of  seed  obtained  from  a 
reliable  source  contains  a  good  per-centage  of  showy  varieties,  but  those 
who  wish  to  flower  them  this  year  must  lose  no  time  in  procuring  and 
sowing  it  in  a  pan  of  fine  sandy  soil.  If  this  is  set  on  or  plunged  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  and  covered  with  a  square  of  glass  the  seedlings  will 
appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  these  being  gradually  exposed  to  more  light 
and  air  may  first  be  pricked  off  carefully  into  other  pans  of  soil  and  kept 
growing  in  gentle  heat.  Before  they  crowd  each  other  they  ought  to  be 
placed  singly  in  small  pots  and  gradually  hardened  off.  Whi'e  in  a  cool 
pit  or  frame  the  strongest  ought  to  be  given  a  shift  into  5-inch  pots,  and 
it  is  these  which  under  further  liberal  treatment  will  form  fairly  strong 
flower  spikes.  All  should  be  planted  out  in  May,  or  before  they  become 
badly  root-bound.  Even  the  smaller  plants  will  frequently  flower  in  a 
favourable  season.  Seedlings  are  less  liable  to  disease  than  are  those 
obtained  by  striking  side  shoots  much  as  Dahlias  are  increased. 

Narcissi. — These  may  safely  be  lifted,  divided,  and  replanted  at  the 
present  time,  provided,  however,  the  weather  is  sufficiently  mild.  If 


this  is  done  carefully,  the  tender  roots  not  being  much  denuded  of  soil, 
and  not  injured  by  cold  winds,  the  removal  will  not  interfere  with  the 
flowering  either  in  this  or  the  next  season,  whereas  bulbs  transplanted  in 
a  dry  state  frequently  fail  to  flower  in  the  second  spring  following. 
Clumps  of  the  common  Daffodils  lifted  in  the  woods  and  planted  near 
the  stems  of  Apple  trees  are  greatly  improved  by  the  change,  and  fine- 
masses  of  flower  annually  result. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Raising  Early  Vegetables  under  Glass. — If  we  depended  on 
the  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Celery,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  sown  and  grown- 
entirely  in  the  open  ground,  it  would  often  be  well  on  in  summer  before 
we  had  much  produce  ready,  but  while  raising  our  main  crop  plants  in 
the  open  we  invariably  give  many  of  our  earliest  crops  a  start  under 
glass,  and  this  is  such  an  advantage  that  it  should  be  generally  prac¬ 
tised.  The  majority  of  gardens  contain  frames,  hotbeds,  pits,  or 
vineries  which  offer  facilities  for  rearing  a  quantity  of  young  plants, 
and  no  time  should  now  be  lost  in  taking  full  advantage  of  them. 
Shallow  boxes  of  a  size  convenient  for  handling  are  better  than  pots 
for  sowing  in.  They  should  be  slightly  drained  and  firmly  filled  with 
light  rich  soil.  Sow  the  seeds  rather  thinly,  and  cover  to  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  half  an  inch.  Until  the  plants  appear  it  does  not  matter 
how  far  they  are  from  the  glass,  but  when  once  they  are  through  the 
soil  they  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  to  prevent  their  becoming 
long  and  straggling.  Celery  does  not  germinate  or  grow  so  quickly  as 
Cauliflower,  and  it  may  be  kept  in  a  little  more  heat  than  these.  Where 
large  early  spring  Onions  are  required  for  exhibition  or  other  purposes 
seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  and  the  plants  subsequently  grown  on  in 
them  until  they  are  3  inches  or  4  inches  high,  when  they  may  be  planted' 
out  in  a  warm  corner  in  the  open.  These  Onions  will  be  far  in  advance 
of  any  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the  usual  way.  Early  Leeks,  too, 
may  be  raised  in  this  fashion  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  way  to  secure  them 
large  by  July  or  August.  We  sometimes  sow  Onions  and  Leeks  rather 
thickly  in  boxes  in  February,  and  transplant  into  other  boxes  in  March, 
when  robust  plants  are  obtained  for  turning  out  about  the  end  of  April. 
In  raising  all  these  plants  it  is  very  important  that  they  do  not  receive 
any  checks  from  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature. 

Tomatoes. —  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  January  are  now 
several  inches  high.  If  sown  singly  in  small  pots  let  them  remain  in 
them  a  little  longer  ;  but  if  sown  in  a  6-inch  or  8- inch  pot  turn  them  out 
and  pot  singly.  Many  make  a  mistake  by  potting  and  growing  their 
Tomatoes  in  too  rich  soil,  which  induces  superfluous  unfruitful  growth. 
The  plants  at  this  time  should  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  65°  to  75°,  and 
if  placed  well  in  the  light  they  will  soon  begin  to  show  flowers.  The 
largest  fruiting  sorts  are  seldom  the  best  for  a  first  crop,  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  coming  in  several  weeks  earlier,  and  a  few  of  these  should 
be  grown  where  Tomatoes  are  wanted  early.  The  main  crop  of  Tomatoes- 
for  summer  culture  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  convenient,  as  one  of  the 
secrets  of  succeeding  with  them  is  to  have  the  plants  up  early  and  of  a 
good  size  to  begin  fruiting  in  the  best  of  the  seasons.  We  sometimes 
sow  the  seed  in  a  shallow  box,  and  pot  the  plants  singly  when  4  inches  or 
5  inches  high.  Those  who  acted  on  our  advice  last  autumn  and  inserted 
cuttings  of  Tomatoes  will  now  have  plants  1  foot  or  18  inches  high. 
This  is  the  condition  of  oure,  and  they  have  been  transferred  into 
10-inch  pots  and  placed  on  the  back  shelves  of  a  vinery  and  Pine  house- 
to  fruit.  From  these  we  expect  a  crop  by  Easter,  and  after  that  the 
supply  will  be  continuous. 

Early  Potatoes. —Those  in  frames  are  strong,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  lights  are  not  lifted  on  the  windy  side,  as  the  foliage  i& 
soon  injured,  and  then  the  tubers  will  be  deficient.  Cover  the  frames  on 
frosty  nights.  The  seed  tubers  ot  the  earliest  varieties  are  now- 
beginning  to  push  freely,  and  we  like  to  retain  the  first  shoots  ;  but  they 
are  useless  if  much  drawn,  and  they  should  be  treated  so  as  to  make  the 
shoots  sturdy.  This  may  be  done  by  picking  them  over,  laying  them  out 
in  a  single  layer,  keeping  them  all  with  their  growing  ends  uppermost, 
and  placing  them  fully  in  the  light.  Sheds  may  often  be  found  suitable- 
for  them,  and  if  not  they  may  be  laid  out  in  a  frame,  as  it  is  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  early  tubers  in  good  condition  for  planting.  If 
the  weather  is  favourable  a  few  scores  of  sets  may  be  planted  at  the- 
bottom  of  a  south  wall  or  in  some  other  sheltered  position  where 
protection  may  be  applied  to  them  if  necessary.  We  have  sometimes- 
found  these  early  plantings  very  useful,  and  in  other  seasons  they  have 
been  almost  a  failure,  but  as  we  have  always  plenty  of  sets  we  never 
fail  to  try  for  an  early  crop. 

Parsley. — We  do  not  recollect  ever  having  so  much  good  Parsley  as 
we  had  in  1888.  It  grew  luxuriantly,  and  the  season  appeared  to  favour 
it,  but  it  has  died  to  a  great  extent  now,  and  it  will  not  be  abun¬ 
dant  for  some  time.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  economise  until 
growth  occurs.  Remove  all  decayed  leaves  from  the  plants,  and  if  any 
great  deficiency  is  indicated,  wash  the  old  leaves  clean,  and  dry  them  for 
flavouring.  At  the  same  time,  sow  a  few  short  rows  of  Parsley  seed 
for  an  early  supply.  It  will  take  the  seed  some  time  to  germinate  at 
this  season,  but  the  plants  are  sure  to  appear,  and  many  of  them  will 
be  ready  for  transplanting  in  April.  These  will  give  the  main  summer 
supply,  for  the  old  plants  all  run  to  seed  as  the  season  advances,  and 
young  plants  must  take  their  places.  Soot  is  our  favourite  manure  for 
Parsley.  We  dig  it  into  the  soil  before  sowing,  and  sprinkle  some  on 
them  afterwards,  and  we  are  never  troubled  with  failure. 

Increasing  Rhubarb. — Rhubarb  is  amongst  the  first  roots  to  start 
into  growth  in  the  open,  and  where  it  is  desired  to  increase  it  by  divid- 
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ing  the  old  roots,  this  should  be  done  the  first  opportunity.  Lift  the  old 
roots  out  of  the  ground,  and  cut  them  into  half  a  dozen  pieces.  Do  this 
without  injuring  the  roots  any  more  than  is  possible,  and  replant  them 
immediately  afterwards.  They  need  not  have  the  best  part  of  the 
garden,  but  will  do  well  in  corners,  and  they  may  be  returned  to  the 
same  ground,  as  some  of  our  roots  have  been  in  the  same  place  for 
twelve  years,  and  are  as  vigorous  as  ever.  Before  planting,  however,  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  It  is  this  which  pro¬ 
duces  good  Rhubarb,  but  crowding  is  against  it,  and  the  roots  should  be 
fcept  4  feet  or  5  feet  apart  each  way.  The  crowns  when  planted  should 
be  level  with  the  ground. 

Miscellaneous. — Continue  to  give  careful  attention  to  forcing,  as 
open  air  vegetables  may  become  scarce  before  March  is  over  should 
■severe  weather  continue.  Thin  Carrots  and  Radish  in  the  hotbeds.  Do 
not  keep  Peas  that  are  being  grown  for  planting  out  in  a  higher 
temperature  than  50°.  Let  them  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  little  air. 
Prepare  quarters  for  early  crops,  as  the  sowing  of  Carrots,  Onions,  &c., 
will  soon  require  attention. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Nepenthes.— Any  p’ants  that  have  been  allowed  to  run  up  with  a 
■single  stem  should  be  cut  down  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the  base,  for 
they  will  not  pitcher  freely  in  this  condition.  These  plants  will  form 
pitchers  freely  enough  the  whole  year  through  if  the  tops  of  the  shoots  are 
pinched  out  every  time  three  or  four  new  leaves  have  been  made.  Plants 
that  have  run  up  tall  and  are  pruned  back  will  soon  break  again  into 
growth,  and  commence  pitchering  freely  on  the  young  growths.  Top- 
dress  these,  but  do  not  further  disturb  them  at  the  roots.  The  tops  that 
have  been  removed  may  be  cut  into  lengths  of  two  joints  and  inserted  in 
sand  and  sphagnum  moss  in  3-inch  pots.  If  plunged  in  the  propagating 
frame  where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  moist,  they  will  all  root.  The 
soft  portion  at  the  top  may  be  thrown  away.  Top-dress  and  rebasket 
the  whole  of  these  p’ants  ;  they  enjoy  fresh  soil  to  root  in,  and  make  won¬ 
derful  progress  if  placed  in  larger  baskets  from  time  to  time  as  they 
increase  in  size.  It  is  a  mistake  to  confine  them  in  the  same  basket  year 
after  year.  They  do  well  in  fibry  peat  and  lumps  of  charcoal  with 
sphagnum  moss  between  the  bars  of  the  basket  and  on  the  surface  also 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  but  the  former  is  preferable,  as  it  does 
not  sour  so  quickly  as  loam.  Watch  for  thrips  and  scale,  for  these  are 
enemies  to  these  plants  and  soon  destroy  their  foliage. 

Anthurium  Andreanuin. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock 
and  have  good  flowering  plants  again  for  next  winter,  large  plants 
should  be  cut  down  at  once.  The  old  stool  will  break  freely  from  the 
base,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  strong,  half  a  dozen  or  more  shoots 
may  start  away,  and  will  be  strong  enough  to  flower  in  autumn.  The 
top  portion  should  be  cut  into  lengths,  being  careful  that  a  prominent 
eye  is  attached  to  each  piece.  If  these  are  inserted  in  a  compost  of 
sphagnum  moss  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  liberal  quantity 
of  sand  added,  every  one  will  root  quickly  and  make  good  plants.  They 
should  be  plunged  in  the  propagating  case  and  kept  close.  Give  water 
after  insertion,  and  if  the  surface  of  the  compost  and  rim  of  the  pot  can 
be  covered  with  the  plunging  material,  all  the  better.  Plants  that  need 
repotting  may  be  done  now  ;  if  the  soil  is  very  much  decomposed  carefully 
remove  it  from  amongst  the  roots.  This  is  easiest  done  and  with  least 
injury  to  the  roots  by  washing  it  out  in  a  tub  of  tepid  water.  Allow  the 
roots  to  dry  before  the  plant  is  repotted.  For  this  plant  drain  liberally 
and  use  good  fibry  peat,  sand,  and  charcoal.  They  grow  rapidlv,  even 
luxuriantly,  when  the  compost  is  half  sphagnum  moss,  but  this  rots  too 
quickly  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  and  necessitates  the  washing 
of  the  soil  from  the  roots  too  frequently.  In  potting  do  not  raise  the 
soil  above  the  rim,  this  can  be  done  afterwards  from  time  to  time  as  a 
top-dressing.  A.  crystallinum,  A.  Veitchi,  A.  Warocqueanum,and  others 
may  also  be  repotted,  using  the  same  compost.  Examine  the  foliage  of 
these  varieties  carefully,  and  if  red  spider  exists  upon  them  sponge  them 
w  ith  a  solution  of  Fir  tree  oil  and  water. 

Marantas. — These  should  be  repotted  at  once  so  that  they  will  have 
a  chance  of  establishing  themselves  before  the  sun  has  much  power. 
They  delight  in  heat,  moisture,  and  shade.  They  will  bear  the  reduction 
of  their  bulbs  without  much  injury,  provided  they  can  be  plunged  in 
brisk  bottom  heat  to  start  them  again  into  fresh  root  activity  and 
growth.  Some  of  the  strong  growing  kinds  do  well  in  rough  peat,  sand, 
and  charcoal,  while  others  appear  to  prefer  loam,  sand,  one-seventh 
of  manure,  and  charcoal  in  lumps.  They  all,  however,  enjoy  a  little 
decayed  manure  ;  in  fact,  they  are  not  very  particular  about  soil  pro¬ 
viding  it  is  of  a  lasting  nature,  moderately  light,  open  and  rich.  Drain 
•the  pots  used  liberally,  for  abundance  of  water  is  needed  while  the 
plants  are  in  active  growth.  Where  the  plants  need  larger  pots  do  not 
disturb  the  old  ball  further  than  is  necessary  by  the  removal  of  the 
■drainage — that  is,  where  the  soil  is  in  a  sweet  condition. 

Adiantum  cuneatum. — Plants  from  which  the  best  fronds  have  been 
removed  should  be  cut  close  down  to  the  crown.  This  saves  the  labour 
of  picking  away  dying  fronds  when  the  new  ones  are  developing  them¬ 
selves.  Those  cut  down  can  be  repotted  at  once  without  injury  to  the 
young  fronds,  which  is  liable  to  be  the  case  if  they  are  left  until  they 
start  into  growth.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  plants  into  the 
same  size  pots  the  balls  may  be  reduced  by  one-third  of  their  size,  but 
■where  larger  pots  are  needed  do  not  disturb  the  roots  further  than  the 
removal  of  the  old  drainage  from  the  base.  Use  for  a  compost  fibry 
loam  and  leaf  mould  in  equal  proportions,  with  sand  freely  added  and  a 
little  lime  rubbish.  After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  temperature  of 
•60°  to  65°. 


NOTES  ON  BEES. 

I  perused  with  interest  the  remarks  on  the  weather  of  1860  and 
1888  by  “  A  Herefordshire  Incumbent  ”  (see  pages  544,  545,  last 
volume).  The  first  year  mentioned  by  him  was  one  of  the  three 
successive  abnormally  cold  summers,  which  were  as  disastrous  to 
farmers  and  bee-keepers  as  1888  — in  some  respects  were  much 
worse,  as  many  farmers  were  quite  unable  to  secure  their  crops. 
Much  grain  could  be  seen  in  the  stook  at  Christmas,  and  of  course 
was  spoiled.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  these  two 
seasons  mentioned.  In  1860  the  prevailing  cold  and  boisterous 
winds,  which  damaged  the  foliage  of  trees,  ranged  between  west 
south  to  north-west,  while  those  of  1888  were  mostly  from  south¬ 
west  to  north-east,  the  prevailing  ones  being  east  to  south-east, 
and  from  which  the  trees  suffered. 

GLASS  SECTIONS. 

Towards  the  close  of  1888  I  received  by  post  from  “  A  Hallam- 
shire  Bee-keeper  ”  one  of  his  glass  sections,  which  completely  puti 
in  the  shade  all  others  of  its  kind  that  I  have  seen.  “  Hallam- 
lamshire  Bee-keeper  ”  may  be  proud  of  his  achievement,  and  already 
there  is  a  stirring  in  certain  quarters  claiming  priority  for  the  use 
of  glass  in  sections,  and  placing  the  date  at  somewhere  about  ten 
years  ago.  But  the  use  of  glass  in  combination  in  supers  and  in 
sections  of  comb  was  known  a  century  ago,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  “  Hallamshire  Bee  keeper  ”  will  have  evidence  of  a  like  nature, 
which  will  help  to  establish  facts. 

The  section  is  not  only  pretty,  but  seems  to  be  so  simple  that 
“  any  child  can  make  them,”  and  at  a  cost  of  not  more  than  Is. 
The  glass  section  when  well  filled  is  undoubtedly  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  form  in  which  honeycomb  can  be  presented,  but  whether 
waste  glass  can  be  had  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  bee¬ 
keepers  is  another  question.  Then  there  is  another  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it ;  being  heavier  than  wood,  the  cost  for  carriage,  when 
sent  to  a  distance,  becomes  a  consideration. 

Mr.  T.  Bonner  Chambers  has  also  been  at  work  getting  up  glass 
sections,  and  from  a  private  source  we  learn  that  he  has  also  been 
successful ;  and  this  brings  to  my  recollection  that  in  a  private 
letter  from  that  gentleman  some  months  since  he  put  a  question 
regarding  them  that  has  given  me  the  key  how  to  make  the  Hallam¬ 
shire  sections.  If  this  should  meet  his  eye  I  hope  he  will  pardon 
my  omission  in  not  answering  his  query. 

STATE  OF  HIYE3. 

As  only  a  few  of  our  stocks  required  feeding  in  the  autumn, 
and  as  some  commenced  to  breed  much  immediately  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  young  queens,  and  others  through  feeding  and  change  of 
situation,  I  became  naturally  apprehensive  that  such  hives  might 
run  short  of  supplies  ;  so  on  the  shortest  day,  with  a  temperature 
of  50°  and  bees  flying,  I  prepared  some  and  fed  those  most  likely  to 
have  run  short  of  supplies.  Those  fed  from  beneath  took  up  4  lbs. 
of  dissolved  sugar  in  a  few  hours,  as  did  also  those  that  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  frame  feeder,  whilst  those  fed  from  the  old-fashicned 
top  feeders,  which  I  have  had  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  of  which 
having  made  and  sold  hundreds,  left  the  syrup  untouched. 

These  last  named  feeders  are  exactly  similar  to  the  so-called 
“  new  rapid  feeders  ”  we  have  heard  so  much  about  of  late  as  being 
the  best  invention  as  bee  preservers  of  the  day.  I  have  a  wooden 
top  feeder  honeycombed  which  is  on  the  same  principle,  and  must 
be  considerably  over  a  hundred  years  old.  Some  bee-keepers  on 
reading  the  above  will  be  apt  to  ask,  Will  this  late,  or  rather  early 
feeding,  not  be  injurious  to  the  bees  through  contracting  moisture 
and  setting  up  fermentation?  With  hives  mostly  in  use  it  would 
be  unadvisable  to  make  matters  worse  by  feeding  where  the  hive  is 
already  thoroughly  soaked  with  damp,  but  with  such  hives  as  I 
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use  there  is  none.  That  great  supposed  evil,  unsealed  honey,  being 
the  cause  of  dysentery,  is  nothing  more  than  an  error  in  failing  to 
trace  the  cause  and  effect.  More  evil  arises  through  damp  con¬ 
tracted  in  badly  constructed  hives,  imperfectly  covered  ones,  and 
unnecessary  cooling  down  in  the  hive  by  injudicious  and  untimely 
manipulations,  than  if  the  bees  were  supplied  with  nothing  but  un¬ 
sealed  stores. 

THE  AGE  OF  BEES. 

That  beesdive  only  for  forty  days  is  an  error  still  perpetuated, 
and  believed  in  by  some.  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd.  Owing 
to  most  of  my  young  queens  failing  to  mate  last  summer,  and 
owing  to  the  untoward  weather  in  Austria,  I  did  not  procure  my 
supply  of  queens  until  November  instead  of  October.  I  began  to 
despair  of  having  queens  at  all,  so  made  special  efforts  to  secure 
every  spare  one  I  heard  of.  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  ”  hearing 
of  this  sent  me  a  spare  one  of  Syrian  and  Punic  blood.  I  put  her 
at  once  to  a  nucleus  of  June,  which  had  not  only  wrought  well,  but 
had  its  bees  well  preserved.  Probably  some  of  these  bees  might  be 
bred  in  March  ;  they  are  at  this  moment  healthy  in  every  respect 
with  not  a  single  sealed  cell,  and  all  of  the  syrup  has  been  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  past  sis  weeks.  Another  nucleus  which  I  joined 
a  laying  queen  to,  and  which  had  more  drones  than  bees,  and  did 
good  service  at  the  hatching  of  a  large  quantity  of  brood,  has 
succumbed.  The  young  bees  being  prevented  airing  until  too  late 
perished,  and  all  the  adults  -with  them.  Contrast  the  condition  of 
both  these  hives  with  about  equal  number  of  bees — the  one  having 
all  stores  sealed,  the  other  not  a  cell  sealed.  Although  we  are 
always  being  told  how  valuable  autumn  bees  are,  it  is  to  old  bees  we 
depend  most.  Autumn-feeding,  does  not  insure  the  lives  of  our 
bees,  but  the  reverse.  Notwithstanding  the  high  temperature  in 
December  few  of  our  bees  have  flown,  and  in  one  hive  not  a  single 
bee  has  shown  since  the  middle  of  October,  so  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  casualty  all  are  well. 

STRENGTH  OF  HIYE3. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  I  do  not  approve  of  extra  strong 
hives  during  winter,  always  putting  more  faith  in  young  queens 
allowed  to  go  to  rest  naturally  in  September  with  a  well  furnished 

hive. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  calculate,  bees  occupying  a  sixth 
space  of  a  full-sized  hive  in  December,  will,  in  May,  occupy  the 
whole  of  it,  while  those  with  five  times  the  number  will  be  no 
further  advanced.  At  present  I  have  a  number  of  nuclei  occupy¬ 
ing  not  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  their  hives,  and  in  one  or 
two  instances  considerably  less,  all  of  them  June-formed,  too.  As 
much  of  the  foregoing  is  at  variance  with  present  day  ideas,  I 
will,  for  the  benefit  of  bee-keepers,  give  the  result  as  the  year 
advances. 

A  RETROSPECT. 

With  all  that  has  been  written  upon  bees,  and  the  many  “  new 
ideas  placed  before  the  world  during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  very  few  inventions  remain  with  us.  I  have  watched  care- 
fully  for  twelve  months  in  some  of  our  contemporaries  for  some¬ 
thing  new,  but  beyond  old  things  appearing  as  new,  I  have  neither 
found  nor  seen  anything.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Lanarkshire 
tiering  hive  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  although  we  get  no  credit 
for  it,  nor  for  pushing  it  forward,  we  have  always  dates  and  records 
to  clear  away  doubts.  The  greatest  satisfaction  is,  that  while  I 
never  flinched  from  altering  my  course  in  recommending  this  tiering 
hive  amidst  so  much  opposition,  my  opponents  are  now  the  greatest 
advocates  for  its  use. 

KNOW  THE  STATE  OF  TOUR  HIVE 3  BY  APPEARANCE. 

Not  only  is  it  desirable  to  possess  that  knowledge  of  the  coming 
weather  by  the  actions  of  our  bees,  but  it  is  equally  so  to  know  the 
state  of  them  by  appearance,  such  as  whether  they  have  a  queen  or 
not,  and  what  is  their  strength,  or  in  what  condition  as  to  health  they 
may  be,  all  giving  external  signs  throughout  the  year,  whereby  a 
practical  and  experienced  person  can,  without  opening  the  hive, 


know  the  state  they  are  in.  One  or  two  of  these  signs  only  I  will 
give  for  the  present.  It  has  been  often  advised  before  purchasing 
a  hive  that  the  number  of  bees  carrying  pollen  in  a  minute  should' 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  to  form  an  opinion.  This  in  many  cases, 
where  the  hive  is  strong,  cannot  be  done,  nor  is  the  busiest-looking 
hive  always  the  strongest.  A  strong  well  provided  hive  sometimes 
during  the  spring  makes  by  far  the  least  show,  and  only  when  the 
weather  is  extra  fine  will  the  bees  leave  their  hive  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  to  gather  a  supply  of  pollen  for  the  future,  thus  contrasting 
greatly  with  the  constant  fed  hive  ever  on  the  wing  in  foul  and 
fair  weather,  thereby  losing  it3  bees  daily  until  it  is  depopulated 
altogether,  while  the  former  maintains  its  strength  in  old  bees,  and 
increases  it  greatly  with  the  daily  numerous  hatching  of  young 
bees.  A  strong  hive  goes  on  in  this  fashion,  quite  deceiving  the? 
uninitiated  until  near  swarming  time,  when  but  a  few  days  before 
it  the  bees  rush  out  and  in  the  hive.  It  is  just  at  this  stage  that 
supers  may  be  added,  or  a  swarm  expected,  or  may  be  taken. 

HOW  TO  HITE  BEES. 

Where  a  few  bees  only  are  kept  the  great  annoyance  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  having  many  swarms  at  one  time  are  unknown.  To  the 
bee-keeper  surrounded  by  bees,  or  having  many  of  his  own,  do 
these  trying  circumstances  occur.  When  the  season  is  far  advanced 
I  do  not  care  whether  two  or  more  swarms  join,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  it  would  be  a  positive  loss  to  allow  them  to  do  so  ; 
then  to  prevent  a  neighbour’s  swarm  joining  sometimes  makes 
things  more  pleasant  in  the  future.  I  have  previously  explained 
my  hiving  boxes  or  swarm-catchers,  so  like  what  the  Americans- 
have  been  discussing  last  year,  so  will  pass  on  and  describe  how  to 
hive  easily  caught  swarm-. 

All  my  hives  have  a  super-protecting  case,  which  are  of  the- 
same  dimensions  of  the  hive,  but  run  from  9  to  12  inches  deep,. 
These  serve  for  marketing  crates,  and  are  provided  with  a  move- 
able  top  and  bottom,  the  top  one  being  always  used  when  in- 
transit,  affording  ventilation  to  the  bees,  and  prevents  sparks  and 
ashes  falling  and  setting  fire  to  the  supers,  which  sometimes  are 
emitted  from  the  chimney  of  the  locomotive  in  great  profusion.. 
This  box  is  also  fitted  with  one  piece  of  very  light  wood,  a  little 
less  in  size  than  the  inside  of  protector,  or  four  or  more  pieces- 
which  the  size  of  the  supers  demand. 

To  this  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  pieces  of  wood,  two  strings  are 
attached,  so  that  it  can  be  gradually  lowered  after  the  upper  lid 
has  been  removed.  The  strings  are  attached  to  screws  or  pegs,  so 
that  the  board  will  be  level  at  the  top,  and  then  the  upper  one  is- 
screwed.  The  bees  are  then  hived  in  this  box,  and  if  signs  of  more 
swarms  are  likely  to  join,  a  carbolicised  cloth  is  thrown  over  the 
bees,  which  wards  the  strangers  off,  and  as  soon  as  possible  the 
swarm  is  lifted  and  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  hive  prepared  So 
receive  it,  thus  practically  securing  the  swarm  and  locating  them  in 
their  permanent  hive,  with  no  risk  of  losing  the  queen,  or  the 
whole,  as  is  often  the  case  when  the  clumsy  method  of  shaking  is 
resorted  to.  As  many  bees  of  a  swarm  sometimes  return  to  the 
parent  stock  if  the  swarm  has  been  hurriedly  dealt  with,  as  it 
should  be  when  several  are  on  the  wing  at  the  same  time,  and  but 
few  of  the  bees  of  the  stock  will  leave  the  parent  hive  or  join  the 
swarm,  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  old  stock,  shut  the  bees  in, 
ventilate,  and  remove  it  to  a  distance,  setting  the  swarm  in  the  old 
stock’s  place.  All  the  other  swarms  should  be  similarly  treated, 
and  is  the  easiest  and  most  expeditious  method  of  hiving  bees. 

The  bee-keeper  must  next  return  to  the  first-hived  swarm.  If 
the  bees  have  not  retreated  downwards  the  moveable  inside  lid 
must  be  lowered  so  as  not  to  crush  bees,  which  it  will  scarcely  do 
if  properly  made  and  rightly  applied.  Should  the  bees  be  slow  in 
retreating  to  the  frames  below  a  carbolicised  sheet  of  paper 
properly  applied  between  the  laths  of  the  lid  will  in  a  short  time 
clear  the  box  of  all  its  tenants,  which  in  a  few  days  supers  may  be 
put  in.  All  the  other  swarms  must  be  similiarly  treated,  and  the 
bee-keeper  will  not  only  be  thankful  for  the  plan,  but  will  wonder 
why  so  simple  a  method  of  putting  bees  into  a  hive  was  not 
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thought  of  long  since  ;  but  there  is  still  another  useful  thing  we 
have  not  yet  metioned — viz., 

A  HIVE  CARRIER. 

"This  useful  contrivance,  which  I  have  used  for  many  years, 
■both  for  hives  at  home  and  at  the  moors,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
other  things,  would  commend  it  to  gardeners  for  carrying  heavy 
pots  and  tubs  with  plants.  It  is  safer  than  a  handbarrow  in  the 
hands  of  reckless  youths  in  transporting  flowers,  and  has  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  being  lighter.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  rope 
with  a  loop  at  each  end.  It  is  imperative  these  be  of  the  proper 
length,  so  that  the  article  carried  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  near 
the  ground.  Two  stretchers  are  necessary  to  keep  them  apart  at 
the  proper  width.  These  may  be  a  piece  of  wood  or  rope,  provided 
the  latter  is  stiffened  by  wire  being  coiled  round  it.  Then  two 
Pressed  poles  made  from  tough  wood  completes  this  handy  and 
portable  hive  carrier. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


GLASS  SECTIONS. 

It  may  interest  some  to  know  how  I  made  a  few  glass  sections  last 
season.  I  gummed  a  strip  of  paper  long  enough  to  go  round  the  section, 
-and  laid  the  piece  of  glass  on  it  at  the  proper  distance  apart,  then  when 
it  was  dry  I  folded  up  the  strip  like  a  one-piece  section,  and  then  put  in 
a  piece  of  deep  walled  foundation  with  strong  gum,  which  I  find 
answers  the  purpose  perfectly.  I  had  a  glass  box  half  filled,  it  was  the 
full  size  of  the  top  of  hive,  and  4  inches  deep.  I  found  when  it  turned  a 
little  cold  outside  the  bees  would  concentrate  along  the  combs  and  draw 
them  out  irregularly,  although  I  tried  to  cover  the  glass  as  warm  as 
possible.  I  made  the  box  by  pasting  strips  of  paper  along  the  corners, 
and  putting  the  guides  in  with  gum  2  inches  apart,  then  I  set  the  box  on 
a  wooden  frame  with  thin  straps  to  come  under  the  combs  and  keep 
the  bees  from  sealing  them  to  the  top  of  the  hive.  I  may  say  what  led 
me  to  use. glass  was  to  get  samples  for  exhibition  purposes.  I  would 
advise  all  who  are  using  the  standard  hive  to  try  the  effect  of  another 
<5J-inch  box  on  the  top  to  make  the  brood  nest  larger  as  advised  by 
A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper.”  I  am  certain  the  extra  cost  will  give 
better  satisfaction  more  ways  than  one.  I  would  like  to  know  who  was 
the  first  to  make  boxes  for  ornamental  designs  in  honeycomb.  Was  it 
the  Messrs.  McNallys? — Scot. 


<9S*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
ciever  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
•the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Grubs  in  lyxushroom  Bed  (T.  B.). — Letters  arriving  on  Wednes¬ 
day  morning  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  the  current  issue. 

Planting'  Herbaceous  Border  (A.  I).'). — Your  letter  is  received 
-and  shall  have  our  attention.  It  cannot  be  fully  answered  this  week. 

Dendrobiums  (.7.  IF.). — You  should  obtain  either  D.  crassinode  or 
dD.  Wardiaaum ;  both  are  free  in  growth  and  flowering,  and  easily 
managed.  D.  aureum  is  also  a  free  and  useful  species,  the  flowers 
wery  fragrant.  D.  nobile  nobilius  is  still  scarce  and  commands  a  high 
price. 

House  for  Fruit  Growing  (IF.). — If  you  mean  us  to  understand 
Ahat  the  back  wall  of  the  house  is  IV  feet  and  the  front  wall  10  feet 


high,  with  no  glass  elsewhere  than  in  the  roof,  and  this  “  frosted,”  the 
house  is  totally  unsuitable  for  fruit  culture,  and  if  trees  are  planted  in 
it,  it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle  it  they  produce  any  good  fruit. 

Fig  Culture  (R.  A.). — There  is  so  much" difference  in  trees,  also  in 
“  cool  houses,”  that  no  one  can  answer  your  question  without  knowing 
more  particulars  of  the  case.  Some  “  cool  ”  houses  can  be  heated  and 
others  cannot,  except  by  the  sun  ;  and  some  Fig  trees  are  much  more* 
prolific  than  others.  There  ought  to  be  embryo  fruits  visible  near  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  that  under  good  management  would  ripen  during 
the  summer.  If  you  write  more  fully  your  letter  shall  have  our 
attention. 

Wiring  Hose  House  (S.  S.). — The  wire  you  propose,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  it  across  the  rafters  will  answer,  as  you  cannot  perhaps  strain  it 
tight  enough  up  the  centre  between  the  sashbars.  The  wires  may  he 
a  foot  apart,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  glass,  assuming  there  is 
sufficient  head  room  in  the  house.  We  have  seen  splendid  Marochal 
Niel  Roses  grown  with  the  growths  trained  9  inches  from  the  glass,  and 
others  equally  good  upwards  of  2  feet  from  it,  so  the  distance  is  not 
very  material  if  the  management  is  in  other  respects  correct. 

Araucarias  Coning  (R.  B.). — Cone-bearing  trees  are  not  peculiar 
to  any  part  of  the  country,  and  trees  have  been  raised  from  seed  which 
ripened  at  Bicton  and  Dropmore.  The  pollen  and  seed-bearing  catkins 
are  quite  dissimilar  in  form,  and  are  usually  borne  on  separate  trees,  but 
not  always.  The  cone  you  speak  of  as  being  18  inches  in  diameter  is 
probably  the  seed-bearing  form,  these  being  much  more  globular  than 
the  pollen  bearers,  which  arc  thrice  the  length  of  their  diameter  or  more, 
and  usually  curved. 

Inarching  Vines  (  Vectis). — We  gather  from  your  letter  that  you 
wish  to  unite  the  two  stems  where  one  of  them  crosses  the  other.  This 
can  be  easily  accomplished,  or  you  can,  by  moving  one  of  the  rods, 
inarch  at  a  lower  part  of  the  stem.  The  young  wood  unites  more  quickly 
than  the  old.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  a  clean  slice  oli  the  two 
stems  5  or  G  inches  long,  and  fit  the  cut  parts  together  closely,  bind  them 
together  to  prevent  displacement,  and  tie  moss  round  them,  to  be  kept 
moist  by  the  regular  syringings  to  which  the  Vines  may  be  subjected. 
Inarching  may  be  done  when  the  buds  commence  swelling. 

Painting  Kot-water  Pipes  (A  G.  B.). — We  know  of  no  better 
mixture  for  painting  hot-water  pipes  with  than  lamp  black  and  boiled 
linseed  oil.  If  mixed  thin  you  can  apply  it  with  a  brush.  A  much 
quicker  process  is  to  take  a  piece  of  old  canvas,  as  much  as  a  man  can 
conveniently  hold  in  his  hand,  and  dip  it  into  the  paint  and  rub  it  well 
into  the  pipes.  This  is  rather  a  dirty  plan,  and  some  might  object  to  it 
on  that  account  ;  but  the  work  can  be  done  quite  as  well  as  with  a 
brush  ;  besides,  the  under  sides  of  the  pipes  cannot  always  he  reached 
with  a  brush.  Six  times  as  many  pipes  can  be  covered  in  an  hour  in 
the  way  suggested  as  with  a  brush.  If  the  pipes  are  new  and  rusty  use 
the  paint  very  thin  at  first,  then  give  them  a  second  covering.  They 
will  not  rust  if  dressed  annually  with  the  above  mixture. 

Disbudding  Fig  Trees  (Horace).— Disbudding  may  be  practised 
with  Fig  as  with  other  fruit  trees.  It  is  not  desirable  to  do  so  at  a  very 
early  stage,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  leaf-growth  promotes  root 
extension,  and  this  in  the  early  stages  is  essential  to  the  swelling  of  the 
young  fruit.  There  is  another  objection  to  early  disbudding — namely, 
the  sap  so  liberated  causes  the  retained  shoots  to  become  long-jointed 
through  the  foliage  not  being  sufficiently  advanced  to  elaborate  the  sap. 
It  is  well  to  let  the  trees  get  fairly  well  in  leaf  before  disbudding,  and 
then  it  should  be  done  gradually,  removing  a  few  growths  each  day,  so 
as  not  to  give  a  sudden  and  severe  check.  When  in  leaf,  disbudding 
may  be  practised  safely  and  continuously  through  the  season,  it  being 
important  that  all  growths  have  full  exposure  to  light  and  air  to  insure 
their  thorough  solidification.  See  our  “Work  for  theAVeek”  column, 
where  instructions  on  Fig  culture  are  given  from  time  to  time.  Figs  in 
pots  of  the  size  you  require  are  not  usually  kept  in  stock  by  nurserymen. 
AVe  can  only  suggest  that  an  advertisement  is  most  likely  to  bring 
particulars  of  trees  approaching  your  requirements. 

Compost  for  Plants  (Constant). — When  Tuberous  Begonias  are 
started  into  growth  in  small  pots  a  rather  light  and  free'  compost  is  used 
by  the  chief  growers,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  the  best  turfy  loam  of 
medium  textuie,  very  sweet  leaf  soil,  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
adding  some  crushed  charcoal  and  sand  for  insuring  porosity.  AVhen 
transferred  to  larger  pots  twice  the  proportion  of  loam  is  used  to  the 
other  ingredients,  and  if  the  plants  are  strong  and  large,  very  sweet  pul¬ 
verised  manure  may  be  substituted  for  the  fibre  refuse,  adding  a  pound  of 
bonemeal  to  half  a  bushel  of  soil.  The  larger  the  plants  and  pots  the 
rougher  the  compost  should  be,  and  the  more  firmly  pressed  down. 
Caladiums  will  grow  well  in  similar  compost,  though  some  persons 
employ  fibrous  peat  with  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth.  Camellias  thrive  admirably  in  the  same  mixture,  but  the  loam 
should  not  contain  lime,  and  it  should  be  of  a  good  wearing  character, 
not  full  of  sand  or  silt,  or  it  will  settle  into  a  close  mass.  Much  peat 
and  leaf  mould  are  of  little  value,  and  some  little  short  of  poisonous 
to  plants  ;  and  it  is  well  also  to  remember  that  unless  good  management 
in  watering  and  other  details  is  accorded  throughout,  plants  will  not 
thrive  in  even  the  best  of  soil.  AVe  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
Meranther.  If  you  send  us  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  we  can  tell  you 
the  kind  of  soil  it  requires,  not  otherwise. 
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Fitting-  Hot-water  Pipes  —  Planting  Tomatoes  (S.  (?.).— 
Indiarubber  rings  are  used  very  largely  in  nurseries  and  market  garden¬ 
ing  establishments,  and  they  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  We  should 
not  hesitate  about  using  them,  for  they  will  last  for  many  years — we 
cannot  say  definitely  how  long.  They  will  endure  the  heat  to  which 
hot-water  pipes  are  usually  subjected,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  them 
close  to  the  boiler.  The  joints  there  should  be  made  with  hemp,  red  lead, 
and  iron  borings,  a  little  red  lead  and  the  smallest  possible  portion  of  sal- 
ammoniac  mixed  together  for  finishing.  It  is  immaterial  which  way  you 
plant  your  Tomatoes,  whether  across  the  house  or  lengthways.  Those 
at  Chiswick  were  lengthways  or  crossways,  according  to  the  point  from 
which  they  were  viewed.  Adopt  the  most  convenient  method  for  getting 
amongst  the  plants  for  trimming  and  gathering  the  fruit.  If  your  soil 
is  well  drained  the  oystershells  can  be  dispensed  with.  The  width  and 
depth  of  your  borders  are  ample,  and  possibly  you  would  find  them 
more  convenient  down  the  house  than  across  it.  Some  growers  dig  up 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  the  house,  adding  manure  or  soil  fresh  some 
time  previous  to  planting,  the  paths  being  formed  by  going  amongst  the 
plants  to  dres3  them.  This  gives  them  a  chance  of  rooting  into  the 
paths  as  well  as  in  the  border. 

Forcing-  SAly  of  tbe  Valley  (J.  A.  C .). — You  should  have  stated 
your  method  of  culture.  Assumiug  the  crowns  are  good,  want  of 
moisture  is  often  the  cause  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  not  producing  foliage 
with  the  flower  spikes.  We  have  had  a  good  supply  from  a  week  before 
Christmas,  and  not  a  single  crown  has  failed  to  send  up  foliage  with  the 
bloom.  The  plants,  or  rather  pots  of  crowns,  are  treated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  The  crowns,  to  the  number  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  are 
potted  firmly  and  evenly  in  48-sized  pots,  and  plunged  in  the  open  air 
in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  which  keeps  the  crowns  fresh  and  plump.  As 
required  for  forcing  some  are  taken  into  a  Cucumber  house  and 
thoroughly  soaked  through  a  rose  with  tepid  water.  They  are  then 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  an  ordinary  propagating 
frame  where  there  is  a  bottom  heat  of  70°  to  75°,  and  the  crowns  are 
covered  with  moss  to  the  depth  of  2  inches  or  so.  The  frame  is  kept 
closed  and  the  pots  receive  a  thorough  watering  through  a  rose  with 
tepid  water  every  morning.  After  the  crowns  have  grown  about  2  inches 
the  moss  is  removed,  and  about  two  days  afterwards  the  pots  are  stood 
in  clean  pans  filled  with  water  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass  where  the 
night  temperature  is  about  60°,  or  even  65°  on  mild  nights.  The  pans 
are  kept  filled  with  water,  when  the  foliage  and  flowers  advance  rapidly. 
When  the  spikes  are  about  half  expanded  we  remove  the  pots  from  the 
pans  and  arrange  them  on  the  stage,  but  are  watered  every  morning. 
Some  weeks  since  a  correspondent  stated  that  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
was  more  of  an  Easter  flower  than  a  Christmas  flower,  but  it  can  be  had 
in  perfection  as  easily  by  the  1st  of  January  as  the  1st  of  April,  if  the 
above  course  of  treatment  i3  carried  out. 

Camellias  Failing-  (A  Young  Gardener'). — If  your  plants  are 
growing  strongly  the  evil  may  be  due  to  the  wood  not  ripening 
thoroughly.  Are  the  shoots  brown  to  the  base  of  the  last  leaf  ?  If  not, 
the  plants  often  cast  their  flowers  in  the  manner  you  describe.  If  the 
wood  is  ripe  in  the  autumn  we  have  no  doubt  you  are  right  in  assuming 
the  mischief  occurs  after  the  plants  are  removed  inside.  More  buds  and 
flowers  fall  through  the  check  the  plants  receive  by  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  they  are  subjected  to  after  they  are  housed  than  from  any  other 
cause.  The  treatment  when  they  are  placed  inside  should  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  check  is  given  to  them.  The  temperature  should  be  kept 
both  day  and  night  as  near  that  outside  as  possible  until  they  are 
accustomed  to  the  change.  They  miss  night  dews,  and  at  first  after 
they  are  housed  they  should  be  syringed  early  in  the  morning,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  if  the  sun  is  bright,  and  again  gently  towards 
evening.  If  the  temperature  is  low  at  night  and  the  foliage  not  dry  in 
the  morning  they  need  not  be  syringed  again  before  two  o’clock.  Cannot 
you  give  them  abundance  of  air  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  so 
high  in  the  daytime  ?  The  low  night  temperature  will  do  them  no 
harm.  After  the  plants  have  flowered  clear  them  of  scale  by  syringing 
with  petroleum  and  water— 3  ozs.  of  the  former  to  4  gallons  of  the  latter. 
If  the  first  application  does  not  destroy  all  the  scale  repeat  it  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks.  Shade  the  plants  from  the  sun  until  the  oil  has 
evaporated.  Be  careful  to  break  up  the  oil  by  syringing  with  force 
alternately  into  the  vessel  quickly  and  more  lightly  and  on  the  plants.  If 
your  Azalea  is  a  very  old  one  it  might  not  be  safe  for  you  to  cut  off 
with  a  sharp  knife  about  2  inches  of  the  old  bail  all  round,  and  repot  it 
in  the  same  size  in  a  mixture  of  good  peat  and  sand.  Still  some 
gardeners  would  try  it,  taking  care  the  ball  was  neither  excessively  wet 
nor  yet  dry,  and  to  beat  the  new  soil  very  firm,  or  water  would  pass 
through  it  and  leave  the  centre  dry.  Before  having  recourse  to  that 
method  apply  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  three  applications  of  Standen’s 
manure  during  the  season  of  growth.  This  may  add  new  life  and 
energy  to  the  plant,  and  the  practice  may  safely  be  continued  annually. 
A  dessert-spoonful  of  the  manure  will  be  sufficient  to  apply  at  once. 

names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(A.  II.  P.). — Elmagnus  japonicus  variegatus. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— February  20th. 

BUSINESS  somewhat  improved,  with  prices  firm. 

FRUIT. 


B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

a. 

S.  & 

Apples,  J  alevo . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

to  9 

O 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

i 

0 

2 

& 

Cherries,  j  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  J-eieve . 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

1 

0 

4 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries,  per  cz. 

] 

6 

0 

o 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

a. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  .,  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

& 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  . . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ..  . . 

1 

0 

« 

& 

0 

New  Potatoes, per  owt... 

0 

0 

0 

O’ 

Broccoli,  bundle  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bustel  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  J  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

s 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  ..  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  .  •  , . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0- 

Celery,  bundle  .. 

1 

8 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunchos 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  . .  . . 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Shallots,  per  fb  . .  . . 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . .  , ,  , , 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

5 

Leeks,  bunch  ..  ,, 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0- 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

B. 

d. 

S 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  bunches  .. 

s 

0  to  6 

0 

Lilyof  theV&lley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  1 

o- 

Arum  Lilies, 12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  hunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

Camellias,  12  blooms  .. 

s 

0 

4 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  , , 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . . 

0 

6 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums ,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl.. . 

1 

0 

3 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

9 

0 

15 

0 

„  12  bchs. 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms 

4 

0 

6 

0- 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Daffodils  (single)  12  blooms  0 

9 

1 

6 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  (double),  12  bboms  0 

6 

1 

0 

„  (indoor),  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  .. 

S 

0 

6 

0 

„  Tea, dozen  ..  .. 

0 

0 

O' 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

„  yellow  . 

3 

0 

8 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

sprays  . 

i 

0 

1 

6 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

i 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

7 

0 

per  bunch 

3 

6 

5 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

,.  Dark  (French)  bch . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunohes 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

S. 

a. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

3. 

s. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0tol2 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

o 

ArborviteB(goldenl  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

0 

9 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

9 

a 

12 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Cyclamen, ,  dozen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

doz.  pota  . 

12 

0 

36 

0 

Draerenaterminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

O 

Draceofe  viridis,  dcz.  .. 

13 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var,,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

„  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  doz 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

FODDER  CROPS. 


In  our  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  farm  management  under 
an  agricultural  depression,  which  has  grown  in  intensity  year  by 
year  down  to  the  present  time,  the  fact  that  land  under  green  crops 
has  not  generally  afforded  anything  approaching  the  returns  it  ought 
to  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  and  the  outcome  of  another  year’s 
practice  and  close  observation  goes  to  strengthen  this  impression. 
We  do  not  mean  any  crop  in  particular,  but  include  permanent  and 
temporary  pasture,  with  Rye  Grass,  Tares,  Lucerne,  Sainfoin,  and 
Clover.  Now,  it  is  self-evident  that  for  a  farm  to  answer  under 
present  conditions  every  acre  of  it  must  be  so  cultivated  as  to  yield 
full  crops  ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  on  many  a  farm  many  an 
acre  is  left  to  chance,  and  is  never  brought  under  anything  like 
high  cultivation.  We  have  heard  it  said  of  permanent  pasture  that 
it  ought  to  be  rich,  for  so  many  head  of  stock  had  been  grazed  upon 
it  for  so  many  weeks  or  months.  Depend  upon  it,  really  rich 
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pasture  is  never  obtained  by  letting  animals  ramble  at  will  over  it. 
It  is  only  by  systematic  sheep  folding  that  rich  pasture  can  be  had 
from  such  a  course  ;  yet  certain  old  practitioners  will  insist  that 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  wisdom  of  sheep  folding  on  pastures, 
and  those  of  us  who  have  tried  it  in  real  earnest  know  full  well  that 
they  cannot  have  done  so,  or  they  would  not  make  statements  so 
erroneous  and  so  misleading.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the 
management  of  permanent  pasture  now,  but  we  may  usefully 
mention  here  that  those  who  are  desirous  of  beginning  the  work  of 
improving  such  parts  of  their  farms  this  season  will  do  well  to 
apply  a  dressing  of  concentrated  manure  by  the  end  of  the  present 
month,  consisting  of  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  1J  cwt.  mineral  super¬ 
phosphate,  y  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  |  cwt.  steamed  bone  flour, 
which  gives  a  mixture  of  mineral  and  nitrogenous  manure,  at  the 
rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  The  manures  should  always  be  procured 
separately,  and  mixed  at  the  farm  where  they  are  to  be  used.  If 
applied  early  enough  to  be  dissolved  by  rain  sufficiently  to  act 
■quickly  upon  the  plant  the  result  will  show  that  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  has  been  made,  and  pray  remember  that  some  such  dressing 
must  be  made  at  least  every  year. 

On  large  estates,  where  much  timber  is  cut  and  the  steam  saw  is 
frequently  at  work,  sawdust  that  has  been  used  as  bedding  for  horses, 
cattle,  and  pigs,  or  which  is  saturated  by  any  means  with  sewage, 
the  drainage  from  yards  or  manure  heaps,  or  other  liquid  manure, 
forms  an  admirable  substitute  for  chemical  manure,  and  enters 
admirably  into  the  economy  of  farm  practice  for  such  a  purpose. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  where  sawdust  and  moss 
litter  are  now  much  used  as  bedding  for  horses,  many  farmers  send 
in  green  fodder  and  load  back  with  such  manure,  which  is  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  Rye  Grass  and  mixed  seeds  two  or  three  times 
during  the  season  of  growth,  a  dressing  being  given  immediately 
after  each  mowing.  Under  such  liberal  treatment  three  crops  may 
be  cut  for  green  food  or  hay  every  year.  Near  large  towns  this  is 
done,  the  fodder  being  easily  disposed  of  in  its  green  state,  the 
aggregate  yield  beincr  fully  up  to  an  average  of  30  ton3  per  acre, 
for  which  an  average  price  of  20s.  per  ton  is  realised. 

To  grow  such  crops  the  land  must  be  clean,  sound,  and  fertile  at 
*the  outset,  and  the  seeds  when  sown  must  be  of  the  best,  and  con¬ 
tain  no  admixture  of  weed  seed.  In  a  word,  the  practice  must  be 
just  as  sound  and  the  culture  as  high  as  if  we  wished  to  produce  a 
fine  crop  of  corn.  On  land  so  well  managed  other  forage  crops 
attain  a  bulk  that  is  equally  remarkable.  A  mixed  crop  of  Tares 
and  Oats  of  16  tons  per  acre  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  ;  it  is  alike  valuable  for  cows  and 
horses,  and  sells  readily  for  20s.  per  ton.  Such  high  farming  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns  is  upon  a  par  with  market  garden 
practice,  and  may  well  be  quoted  as  an  example  for  general  practice. 
Under  really  good  management  heavy  crops  of  fodder  for  home 
consumption  must  be  profitable,  if  only  the  farmer  has  his  affairs 
upon  a  sound  financial  basis,  and  can  afford  to  stock  his  farm  with 
animals  to  consume  it  advantageously.  That  is  the  difficulty  now — 
a  want  of  means  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  seasons  and  markets. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

At  length  we  have  had  a  really  heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  the 
ground  has  been  covered  to  a  depth  of  8  or  9  inches.  Snow  set  in 
after  full  forty -eight  hours’  high  wind,  bitterly  cold  from  the  north 
and  north-west ;  then  indeed  did  we  realise  the  full  value  of  an 
ample  provision  of  shelter  for  ewes  and  lambs.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  exposure  to  such  high  cutting  wind  proves  exhaustive  to  the 
strongest  animals,  and  therefore  young  lambs  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  it  with  impunity.  With  pastures  covered  deeply  with  snow  the 
consumption  of  trough  food  and  pea  straw  is  heavy  ;  but  we  have 
provided  plenty  for  such  an  emergency,  and  the  ewes  show  this  by 
keeping  quiet  and  showing  no  disposition  to  wander  far  from  the  racks 
and  troughs.  Well  do  we  remember  some  years  ago  paying  a  visit  to 
a  ewe  flock  on  .a  Sunday  afternoon.  We  found  both  racks  and  troughs 
empty,  and  the  sheep  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  pasture,  turning 
over  the  snow  to  get  at  the  grass  beneath  it.  We  set  off  for  the  shepherd 
and  found  him  in  his  cottage  with  his  boots  off,  evidently  resolved  to 
take  his  ease  on  Sunday.  This  was  a  serious  fault  not  only  in  regard 
to  keeping  pregnant  ewes  short  of  food,  but  to  leave  them  at  all  for  any 


length  of  time,  for  any  of  them  are  liable  to  become  cast  and  die. 
We  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  a  shepherd  to  make  any  excuse  for 
neglecting  his  flock  by  seeing  that  prompt  attention  is  given  to  carting 
supplies  of  food  and  litter,  by  having  a  comfortable  shepherd's  hut  with 
a  stove  and  fuel  near  the  fold,  and  all  necessary  supplies  of  milk, 
medicine,  and  stimulants  at  hand.  We  like,  too,  to  visit  a  lambing 
flock  frequently,  to  go  among  the  sheep  with  the  shepherd,  and  accord 
him  full  sympathy  and  confidence  in  his  work.  A  zealous  servant 
likes  this,  and  feels  that  his  efforts  are  appreciated.  As  the  lambing  pro¬ 
ceeds  care  is  taken  to  mark  all  ewes  considered  unfit  to  retain  in  the 
flock  for  another  season.  If  this  were  always  done,  and  faulty  animals 
withdrawn  from  the  flock  to  be  fattened  next  autumn,  there  would  not 
be  many  losses  in  the  lambing  season. 


HOGG  AND  WOOD  S  SEED  REPORT  FOR  1889. 

We  have  pleasure  in  submitting  our  annual  report  on  the  probable 
supplies  of  farm  seeds  for  the  coming  season,  and  regret  that  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  these  being  abundant  is  not  so  good  as  for  some  years  past,  with 
the  exception  of  Rye  Grass  and  natural  Grasses,  which  promise  to  be 
plentiful  and  very  moderate  in  price. 

English  and  Welsh  Red  Clover  and  Cow  Grass,  or  Perennial 
Red  Clover. — The  crop  of  these,  owing  to  the  exceptionally  cold  and 
wet  weather  experienced  during  summer,  is  the  smallest  recorded,  but 
there  are  some  good  lots  held  over  from  the  previous  harvest,  and  these 
command  high  prices. 

Foreign  Red  Clover.  —  The  yield  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is 
generally  reported  to  be  small,  but  north  of  France  and  America  report 
an  average  crop.  Much  of  the  seed  is  very  foul  and  small  in  the  grain, 
and  prices  are  considerably  above  those  of  1888. 

White  Clover. — This  both  in  England  and  abroad  is  reported  as 
almost  a  failure,  but  considerable  quantities  were  left  over  from  last 
year,  and  there  will  be  sufficient  good  strong  growing  seed  for  all  re¬ 
quirements,  but  prices  will  be  higher  than  for  the  past  few  years. 

Alsihe  Clover. — It  is  reported  that  there  is  scarcely  any  English 
seed  of  crop  1888,  and  from  Germany  and  America  the  reports  promise 
about  half  a  crop.  Prices  will,  therefore,  rule  high. 

Trefoil  or  Yellow  Clover. — The  yield  both  at  home  and  abroad  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  very  small,  and  high  prices  may  be  expected  throughout  the 
season.  As  the  quality  of  this  seed  is  this  year  generally  poor,  and  the 
price  high,  we  would  recommend  Red  Clover  to  be  sown  instead  of 
Yellow,  as  it  is  cheaper  in  proportion. 

Perennial  and  Italian  Rye  Grass. — A  large  crop  of  Perennial  and 
a  fair  crop  of  Italian  is  reported,  but  there  is  much  light,  weathered,  and 
inferior  seed.  Good  samples  will  command  slightly  higher  prices  than 
the  low  rates  current  during  the  past  season.  \Ve  would  advise  no 
Perennial  under  22  lbs.  per  bushel  to  be  sown,  the  lighter  weights  being 
very  full  of  weed  seeds 

Timothy,  Cocksfoot,  and  other  Natural  Grasses. — These  are  in  good 
supply  at  very  moderate  rates.  There  is  an  increased  consumption  of 

Cocksfoot,  Timothy,  and  Meadow  Fescue,  and  these  are  now  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  the  foremost  agriculturists  of  the  day  for  two  and  three 
years  pasture,  along  with  the  usual  mixture. 

Tares,  Large  Scotch  and  Foreign. — Reported  as  scarce  and  high  in 
price. 

Turnips  and  Mangolds. — These  yielded  fairly  well  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  and  rates  will  not  be  much  in  advance  of  those  current 
last  year. — Hogg  &  Wood,  Coldstream,  14th  February,  1889. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°8- 0"  W.;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M.  1  IN  THE  DAY. 

Rain. 

1 

1889. 

February. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32“ 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

d  . 

♦j  d 
& 
5o 

SB'S 

D  ®rH 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Sunday . 10 

Monday . 1L 

Tuesday  ....  12 
Wednesday..  13 
Thursday....  14 

Friday  . 15 

Saturday  ....  Id 

Inches. 

29.784 

29.470 

30.128 

30.225 

29.521 

29.629 

30.217 

deg. 

27.6 

30.3 

26.5 

31.2 

47.9 
38  6 

34.9 

deg. 

25.8 

29.5 

25.8 

30.1 

46  9 

35.2 
32.0 

w. 

N.E. 

N.W. 

s.w. 

w. 

N.W. 

S.E. 

deg. 

36.6 
85  9 

35.7 
35.2 
35.0 
36.0 
35.9 

deg. 

53.2 

35.3 

37.3 
48.7 
48.7 

46.3 
45.2 

deg. 

218 

27.4 
20  7 

20.4 

31.1 
35.9 

28.2 

deg. 

43.7 

64.4 

77.5 

50.6 
66.2 

85.1 

48.2 

deg. 

18.6 

27.3 
15.7 
13.5 
29.0 
29.9 

23.3 

In. 

0.630 

0.010 

0.251 

0.298 

0.13  J 

29.853 

33.9  |  32.2 

35.8 

42.1 

26.5 

60.8 

25.5 

1.322 

RE  MASKS. 

10th.— Fine  morning,  with  some  sunshine,  snow  falling  continuously  after  1  P.M.,  deplh 
by  a  p.M.  about  3  inches. 

11th.— Dull,  with  slight  snow  till  9  AM.,  bright  after  11  A.M.  Depth  of  snow  at  9  A.M 
GJ  inches. 

12th.-  Slight  snow  early,  bright  day  and  night. 

13th.— Fair  early,  wet  snow  from  11.13  A.M.,  turning  to  rain  about  noun,  wet  afternoon 
and  evening.  Steady  rise  of  temperature  all  day  and  night. 

14th.— Dull  and  mild  early,  wet  from  10  A.M.  to  5  p.M  .bright  evening  and  night.  ' 
lfitb.-Fine  and  bright  throughout ;  cold  clear  night.  , 

10.  h.- Overcast  morning,  wet  afternoon,  misty  evening. 

A  wintry  week,  with  much  snow  on  Sunday,  and  snow  or  rain  on  several  days 
Minimum  in  air  below  23°  on  hree  nights,  and  below  29“  on  grass  also  on  three  nights. 
G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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THE  Hydrangea  is  well  grown  for  the  market  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  London,  but  in  the  provinces  it  does  .not  receive  the 
attention  it  deserves.  If  well  grown  plants  are  produced  they  are 
more  the  result  of  chance  than  from  following  a  system.  There 
are  exceptions  ;  and  instances  could  be  brought  forward  where 
-they  are  grown  annually  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  general,  and  therefore  some  notes  on  the  subject  may 
lead  to  better  and  more  certain  methods  of  culture. 

I  do  not  infer  that  failure  in  the  culture  of  the  Hydrangea  is 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  methods  to  be  followed,  because  southern 
jnactice  has  been  detailed  more  than  once  ;  but  it  arises  principally 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  by  following  or  trying  to 
follow  the  principles  that  are  adopted  in  more  favourable  districts. 
•Growers  have  been  advised  again  and  again  to  select,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  determined,  shoots  that  have  formed  flower  buds  from 
outside  plants  growing  in  a  sunny  open  position.  The  cuttings  are 
to  be  inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  if  practicable  given  gentle 
bottom  heat,  while  the  tops  are  kept  moderately  cool  for  fear  they 
should  start  into  growth.  In  favourable  places  this  advice  may  re¬ 
sult  successfully  where  the  growth  of  the  plants  outside  is  early 
•and  the  formation  of  flower  buds  certain  ;  but  even  under  these 
circumstances  this  system  of  procedure  is  faulty.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country  the  method  of  culture  given  is  worthless.  In 
the  majority  of  seasons  growers  would  either  be  without  plants, 
or  if  they  rooted  cuttings,  these  would  fail  to  flower.  In  such 
•seasons  as  1887  the  wood  might  be  sufficiently  ripened  to  flower, 
hut  under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
leave  striking  until  flowering  shoots  could  be  selected  from  non¬ 
flowering  shoots.  The  seasons  in  the  north  are  too  short  for 
obtaining  cuttings  that  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce  flowering 
plants  annually,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  number 
from  which  early  cuttings  can  be  obtained. 

I  said  the  method  of  culture  even  for  favourable  localities  was 
faulty.  To  leave  the  shoots  on  the  plants  until  the  buds  are 
formed  is  the  principal  mistake.  By  the  time  the  shoots  reach  this 
condition  the  wood  has  attained  considerable  solidity,  in  fact  it  is 
"too  firm  to  be  rooted  with  any  degree  of  freedom.  They  quickly 
become  woody  after  the  growth  has  ceased  lengthening  before  any 
signs  of  development  are  observed.  By  that  time  the  wood  is 
quite  hard  and  the.  cuttings  are  a  long  time  before  they  form  roots. 
The  softer  the  wood  the  more  quickly  the  cuttings  root.  They 
should  be  taken  off  directly  the  shoot  has  lengthened  out,  and  one 
pair  of  bold  leaves  left  at  the  base.  It  is  not  necessary  when  the 
wood  is  soft  cutting  to  a  joint  for  the  base  of  a  cutting — to  do 
this  would  very  often  leave  one  joint  on  the  plant  more  than  is 
needed,  or  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  two  large  leaves  that 
should  be  attached  to  the  cutting.  They  root  as  well  when 
cut  between  the  joints  as  if  cut  at  a  joint.  When  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  2£  inch  pots  they  should  only  have  the  point  of  the 
plant  and  two  large  leaves  above  the  soil,  in  fact  in  some  cases  the 
large  leaves  will  be  partially  inserted  in  the  soil.  The  soil  should 
be  composed  of  sandy  loam  and  a  little  manure,  and  be  pressed  as 
firmly  into  the  pots  as  possible.  After  insertion  give  a  good  soaking 
of  water  and  stand  the  cuttings  in  handlights  under  the  shade  of 
Vines,  under  Cucumbers,  or  in  any  similar  place.  They  will  do  in 
a  cold  frame  if  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  No 
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bottom  heat  is  needed,  nor  cool  treatment  to  prevent  growth.  It  is 
important  that  they  be  kept  moist  by  syringing  twice  daily  ;  this 
will  induce  them  to  commence  rooting  on  the  surface  quickly. 
Tt  must  be  remembered  that  if  cuttings  of  soft  wood  are  thrown 
into  a  tank  of  water  they  will  root  freely  and  quickly  from  every 
portion  of  the  stem.  This  course  is  not  advised,  for  they  are  better 
in  pots  and  subject  to  the  treatment  advised. 

Directly  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  must  be  removed  to  a  cold 
frame  and  gradually  exposed  to  light  and  air.  When  they  will 
bear  full  exposure  place  them  outside  in  a  sunny  position  until 
the  approach  of  frost.  If  kept  well  watered  they  will  ripen  and 
form  bold  flower  buds.  By  the  end  of  September  the  two  leaves 
should  be  assuming  an  autumn  tint,  the  stem  be  brown  to  the 
base  of  the  flower  bud,  which  should  also  be  of  a  dark  reddish 
tinge  as  hard  and  large  as  a  hazel  nut.  The  young  plants  by  this 
treatment  will  not  exceed  in  height  2  inches  above  the  soil,  and  not 
one  in  a  hundred  will  fail  to  flower  in  the  following  season.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  house  them  before  they  have  been  exposed  to 
slight  frosts.  This  will  remove  the  large  leaves  at  the  base  and 
do  the  plants  no  harm. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  country  plants  do  not  complete 
their  growth  in  time  for  the  development  of  bold  firm  flower  buds. 
Even  in  1887  the  cuttings  could  not  be  removed  from  outside 
plants  and  rooted  before  the  close  of  August ;  fully  50  per  cent,  of 
the  shoots  taken  failed  to  flower,  and  even  these  run  up  from  1  foot 
to  15  inches  before  they  showed  trusses.  This  will  not  be  the  case 
if  the  cuttings  are  rooted  and  ready  for  standing  outside  by  the 
end  of  July.  Cuttings  taken  from  plants  that  have  finished  their 
growth,  and  then  given  two  of  the  best  months  in  the  year  in  which 
to  ripen  and  form  flower  buds,  will  only  produce  five  pairs  of  leaves 
before  the  flower  truss  is  seen.  The  young  plants  at  this  stage  will 
not  exceed  5  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  flower 
truss  at  the  top.  By  the  time  the  truss  is  developed  the  plants  will 
be  9  inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  trusses  nearly  as  far  through,  and 
large  leaves  hanging  on  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Hydrangeas  can 
certainly  be  flowered  on  the  young  wood,  but  in  this  case  they  will 
attain  a  foot  or  15  inches,  and  must  be  checked  to  bring  them  into 
flower  ;  they  will  then  run  up  6  or  7  inches  more.  This  is  not  a 
certain  method  however,  and  the  plants  by  this  treatment  cannot 
be  relied  upon  to  flower.  For  many  forms  of  house  decoration 
they  might  be  found  useful,  but  for  the  market  they  would  not  find 
a  ready  sale. 

All  who  have  not  stock  in  pots  for  yielding  early  cuttings  may 
lift  a  few  plants  from  outside,  and  place  them  in  pots  in  a  cold 
vinery  or  Peach  house — any  place  under  glass  where  they  can  be 
protected  from  frost.  They  will  quickly  show  signs  of  growth, 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so.  Our  stock  plants  have  just 
been  placed  in  a  vinery  that  has  been  closed  for  starting  ;  there  they 
will  remain  until  the  roof  is  covered  with  foliage,  when  they  will 
be  removed  to  a  light  airy  place  after  hardening  them  for  a  few 
days,  and  will  finally  be  placed  outside  in  a  sunny  place  when  the 
weather  is  favourable,  where  they  will  remain  until  the  cuttings 
are  taken  from  them.  The  old  plants  are  then  cut  down  close 
to  the  base.  If  they  are  root-bound  the  newly  formed  shoots 
ripen  fairly  well  in  some  seasons,  but  we  are  careful  not  to  expose 
them  to  severe  frosts,  for  if  they  are  not  well  ripened  they  are 
liable  to  damp  off  just  below  the  leading  bud.  By  assisting  them 
to  make  their  growth  early  well-ripened  plants  that  are  certain  to 
flower  can  be  produced  by  autumn. 

Difference  of  opinion  certainly  exists  about  the  best  time  to 
transfer  these  young  plants  to  their  largest  pots — namely,  36’s 
(4^  inch).  It  has  been  contended  that  the  best  time  is  after  the 
bud  has  commenced  forming  and  the  small  pots  are  full  of  roots, 
because  they  then  become  established  before  winter  and  are  in  a 
better  position  to  produce  bolder  foliage  and  finer  trusses.  This 
certainly  sounds  feasible,  but  I  Lave  proved  that  it  is  not  a  safe 
method.  I  have  known  the  plants  start  again  into  growth  and  thus 
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undo  the  work  of  the  season.  At  the  end  of  September  they  might 
sifely  be  placed  in  their  largest  pots  without  fear  of  evil  con¬ 
sequences.  But  nothing  is  gained  even  by  this  course.  I  have 
potted  at  various  times  without  observing  in  the  end  any  advantage 
by  early  potting  ;  in  fact  early  potting  is  a  disadvantage.  The 
plants  take  more  room,  and  the  soil  is  liable  to  become  over-wet. 
If  potted  in  September  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  unoccupied 
soil  about  the  plants  for  some  time.  I  prefer  potting  any  time 
during  late  autumn  or  winter,  so  that  the  plants  need  no  watering 
until  they  are  started  into  growth.  For  some  time  past  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  potting  them  as  they  are  started  into 
growth.  If  good  loam  and  one-seventh  of  manure  are  used  and  a 
little  sand,  very  little  feeding  is  needed  afterwards.  One  or  two 
applications  of  artificial  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  ample 
after  the  truss  is  as  large  as  the  palm  of  a  man’s  hand.  The  soil 
should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots,  and  plants  grown  on  a 
moisture-holding  base  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible. 

The  Hydrangea  stands  forcing  well,  and  by  introducing  some 
at  intervals  of  a  month  may  be  had  in  flower  over  a  period  of  seven 
months.  Plants  started  in  the  beginning  of  December  in  a 
temperature  of  45°  to  50°  at  night,  and  gradually  increased  5°, 
according  to  the  weather,  will  be  showing  their  flower  trusses  by 
the  middle  or  third  week  in  January.  When  they  reach  this  stage 
they  should  not  be  hurried.  The  old  H.  hortensis  is  still  one  of 
the  best  and  produces  perhaps  the  finest  truss  of  all.  With  us  it 
comes  nearly  all  shades  of  colour — namely,  white,  pink,  and  various 
shades  of  blue.  There  are  two  forms  of  this — one  with  nearly  all 
abortive  or  sterile  flowers,  and  the  other  with  but  one  row  of  these 
round  the  base  of  the  truss.  This  is  no  good  and  should  be  dis¬ 
carded.  The  variety  we  have  as  II.  hortensis  Otaksa,  although 
treated  the  same  as  H.  hortensis,  always  produces  pink  or  flesh- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  also  more  difficult  to  keep  dwarf  ;  for 
instance,  if  rooted  on  the  some  principle  as  II.  hortensis  it  is 
certain  in  autumn  when  the  flower  bud  is  formed  to  be  4  inches 
high.  It  is  difficult  to  pot  it  down  to  the  base  of  the  flower  bud. 
It,  however,  flowers  very  freely,  and  with  a  little  care  can  be  well 
furnished  with  leaves  to  the  base.  Thos.  Hogg  is  beautiful  and 
exceedingly  useful  in  a  cut  state  when  it  comes  pure  white,  but 
with  us  it  has  a  tendency  to  come  blue.  It  is  one  of  the  freest  to 
flower.  Soft  cuttings  of  this  appear  to  flower  freely  enough, 
although  they  run  up  tall. — W.  Bardney. 


OIL  AS  A  DESTROYER  OF  MILDEW. 

In  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  December  8th,  1887,  is  a 
communication  from  my  friend  Mr.  A.  Yeitch,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  which  I  laid  aside,  in  order  to  supplement  with  some 
remarks  of  my  own  in  the  Gardeners'  Monthly.  The  death  of  the 
publisher  of  that  magazine,  resulting  in  the  cessation  of  the  work, 
gave  me  no  opportunity  of  doing  this.  The  past  year  I  have  spent 
in  going  over  materials  collected  during  my  thirty  years  of  editor¬ 
ship,  placing  it  where  it  will  do  most  good,  and  reviewing  much 
that  I  have  done,  and  only  to-day  have  I  reached  the  communica¬ 
tion  referred  to.  I  think  it  of  so  much  importance,  that  even  at 
this  late  date  I  think  it  deserves  further  notice. 

As  I  read  the  paragraph  there  now,  it  might  be  inferred  that  I 
had  taken  away  from  Mr.  Yeitch  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the 
value  of  a  paint  of  linseed  oil  and  sulphur  on  hot-water  pipes  as  a 
remedy  against  mildew.  That  it  is  a  simple  and  certain  remedy  I 
can  vouch  for.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  till  Mr.  Yeitch 
communicated  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Monthly.  I  have 
seen  it  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  it  not  only  prevents  mildew  from  appearing  in  a  plant  house, 
but  will  speedily  stop  its  progress  after  it  commences  its  ravages. 
You  know  how  editorial  training  leads  one  to  he  careful.  No  one 
knows  better  than  an  editor  how  easy  it  is  to  mistake  coincidences 
for  causes.  When,  therefore,  I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Veitch’s  remedy  is  certainly  effectual,  it  means  that  I  have  made 
allowances  for  all  possible  objections  that  may  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  impression  that  after  all  the  disappearance  of  the  mildew  in 
ctses  under  my  observation  may  have  been  due  to  something  else 
than  the  oil  and  sulphur. 

I  suppose  I  must  have  said,  what  your  extract  in  quotation 
marks  represent  me  to  have  said,  that  “  research  in  chemical  botany 


discovered  that  oil  vapour  is  inimical  to  the  lower  forms  of  fungi 
but  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  research  was  my  own.  I  was 
referring  to  the  labours  of  others.  I  cannot  now  place  my  hands 
on  the  original  where  these  researches  are  recorded,  but  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  Lindley’s  “  Vegetable  Kingdom,”  page  40,  shows 
that  such  has  been  the  case  : — “  It  is  a  most  remarkable  ctcuib- 
stance,  and  one  which  deserves  particular  inquiry,  that  the  growth 
of  the  minute  fungi,  which  constitute  what  is  termed  mouldiness,  is 
effectually  prevented  by  any  kind  of  perfume.  It  is  known  that 
books  will  not  become  mouldy  in  the  rfeighbourhood  of  Russian 
leather — nor  any  substance,  if  placed  within  the  influence  of  some 
essential  oil.” 

This,  of  course,  shows  that  the  fact  of  the  character  of  oil  as  a 
fungicide  is  not  new  ;  but  I  have  peculiar  ideas  about  credits.  I 
hold  that  the  one  who  makes  a  bare  scientific  fact  practically  usef al 
deserves  as  much  credit,  if  not  more,  than  he  who  stumbled  on  the 
fact  in  its  naked  condition  ;  and,  to  my  mind,  plant  growers  cannot 
bestow  too  much  gratitude  on  Mr.  Yeitch  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
practical  value  of  oil  in  this  connection,  and  for  his  generous 
announcement  of  this  remedy  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  cultiva¬ 
tors. — -Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown  Nurseries,  Philadelphia, 
United  Stales. 

[We  are  obliged  by  this  communication.  Mr.  Meehan  is  one  of 
the  most  careful  and  assiduous  workers  in  the  cause  of  horticulture, 
and  his  literary  productions  have  frequently  enriched  the  pages  of 
this  Journal.  The  method  described  of  preventing  mildew  in 
heated  glass  structures,  and  of  destroying  it  when  existent,  we  have 
heard  has  been  found  effectual  in  this  country,  and  it  will  doubtless 
be  still  further  tried  after  Mr.  Meehan’s  testimony  of  its  safety  and 
efficacy.  His  anxiety  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due  is  natural 
to  men  of  his  position  and  character.! 


EARLY  KIDNEY  BEANS. 

Much  more  labour  is  frequently  expended  in  the  production 
of  early  dishes  of  these  than  is  necessary.  With  plenty  of  heat 
and  room  their  culture  is  of  the  simplest  character,  and  if  they  did 
not  repay  for  the  trouble  taken  with  them  none  would  be  found  in 
the  markets.  If  instead  of  sowing  the  seed  in  inch  pots,  this 
necessitating  a  shift  being  given,  the  plan  of  raising  the  plants  m 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  cropped  is  followed,  a  saving  in 
labour  will  be  effected,  and,  what  is  even  more  to  the  purpose,  better 
crops  will  result.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of  using  small 
pots  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  fact  of  these  taking  up  less  space 
for  a  time  ;  but  this  is  a  very  doubtful  gain.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens  the  plants  are  kept  in  these  small  pots  a  few  days  too  long, 
and  once  they  become  root  bound  and  starved  they  do  not  recover 
sufficiently  to  be  of  real  service.  Even  supposing  they  are  re¬ 
potted  at  the  right  time,  they  rarely  do  so  well  as  do  those  raised 
and  grown,  say,  in  9-inch  pots.  Thirty  pots  of  plants  will  usually 
yield  more  Beans  than  fifty  grown  in  the  manner  I  have  objected 
to,  and  in  the  end,  therefore,  the  plan  of  sowing  direct  into  the  large 
pots  is  the  most  economical  in  every  way. 

Another  time-honoured  custom— viz.,  that  of  leaving  sufficient 
space  in  the  pots  for  top-dressings  of  rich  soil,  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  being  quite  uncalled  for.  It  is,  in  fact,  so  much  wasted 
labour  and  of  little  or  no  benefit  to  the  plants.  I  have  to  thank 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  for  first  pointing  out  the  uselessness  of  the  practice, 
and  no  one  grew  better  crops  of  Beans  than  he  did  when  at  Long- 
leat.  In  the  majority  of  cases  where  top-dressings  are  given  about 
the  same  time  as  stakes  also  are  needed,  few  if  any  roots  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fresh  compost,  and  more  often  than  not  the  latter 
greatly  interferes  with  the  process  of  watering.  The  top-dressing 
may  be  quite  moist,  while  the  old  soil  underneath,  crowded  probably 
with  hungy  roots,  is  quite  dry — a  serious  check  to,  top  growth  and 
an  attack  of  red  spider  being  the  consequence.  What  I  hold  to  be 
the  correct  practice  is  to  lightly  drain  the  pots  and  partially  and 
firmly  fill  these  with  good  soil.  About  a  dozen  seeds  are  sown  in 
each  pot,  these  being  covered  with  2  inches  of  soil,  the  depth  of 
the  rim  being  left  for  watering  purposes.  If  the  compost  is  at  all 
dry  water  is  given  at  once,  otherwise  it  is  withheld  for  a  few  days. 
It  is  usually  necessary  to  start  some  every  fortnight,  the  pots  being 
set  on  a  gentle  hotbed  or  staging  in  a  forcing  house.  When  from 
any  cause  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  germination,  the  pots  may  be 
set  direct  on  the  hot-water  pipes,  this  being  the  surest  way  of 
insuring  the  growth  of  old  or  not  very  sound  seed.  Before  the 
seedlings  become  crowded  a  thinning  out  is  given,  these  being 
reduced  to  about  six  in  each  pot,  and  before  they  are  far  advanced 
they  are  lightly  supported  either  by  sprays  of  birch,  or  stakes  and 
mattings.  At  the  outset  water  is  rather  sparingly  given,  but  when 
the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  both  water  and  liquid  manure 
is  freely  applied.  A  brisk  heat  is  necessary,  and  during  the 
winter  months  especially  the  plants  require  a  light  position. 
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'When  the  days  get  longer  and  the  sun  gains  powe-,  less  favoured 
positions  will  answer  better,  while  a  little  shade  and  frequent 
syingings  are  necessary  in  hot  weather. 

When  the  Beans  have  principally  to  be  grown  on  hot  shelves 
and  exposed  benches  and  walls  only  the  earliest  batches  should  be 
grown  in  pots,  the  rest  being  grown  in  narrow  boxes  or  planted 
out  in  pits  and  frames.  Dryness  at  the  roots,  quickly  leads  to 
failure,  and  in  hot  weather  pots  well  filled  with  roots  need  water¬ 
ing  two  or  three  times  in  a  day  ;  whereas  wood  is  non-conductive, 
and  therefore  not  so  soon  affected  by  any  extreme.  Supposing 
strong  boxes  were  made  3  feet  long,  with  a  clear  iuside  measure- 
i  ment  of  8  inches  in  depth,  and  the  same  in  width,  six  of  these 
would  be  equal  to  thirty  pots,  and  take  up  less  room.  A  single 
row  of  plants  6  inches  apart  is  nil  that  should  be  grown  in  each 
box,  and  if  given  good  room  all  round  such  thus  treated  will  yield 
heavy  and  continuous  crops.  In  boxes  the  Beans  form  clean 
vigorous  growth  altogether  superior  to  those  in  pots. 

Kidney  Beans  also  do  well  in  heated  pits  and  frames  in  close 
succession  to  early  Potatoes.  In  the  houses  they  are  a  nuisance, 
especially  during  April  and  May,  and  it  is  always  a  relief  to  be  rid 
■of  them  ;  but  in  pits  and  frames  they  are  very  little  trouble.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  earliest  Potatoes  are  obtained  from  heated  pits,  it  is 
advisable  to  raise  a  number  of  Beans  in  small  pots  in  anticipation 
■of  the  clearance  of  three  or  four  lights,  successional  batches  being 
similarly  prepared  according  as  they  are  wanted.  We  raise  about 
one  hundred  plants  at  a  time,  or  enough  for  three  lights,  either 
s^gly  in  2i-inch  pots  or  in  pairs  in  pots  a  size  larger.  From  these 
they  transplant  readily  and  come  into  bearing  very  much  earlier 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  seed  were  sown  where  the  plants  were 
to  grow.  After  the  newly  cleared  portion  of  the  bed  has  been 
levelled  the  Beans  are  put  out  6  inches  apart  in  rows  not  less  than 
15  inches  apart,  and  are  at  once  watered  and  lightly  staked.  Sub¬ 
sequent  treatment  consists  of  occasional  applications  of  tepid 
water,  liberal  syringings  once  or  twice  on  clear  days,  shading 
from  bright  sunshine,  careful,  but  not  excessive,  ventilation,  and 
early  closing.  Good  crops  may  be  had  from  plants  in  unheated 
frames  towards  the  end  of  May  and  in  June  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
little  bottom  heat  they  will  grow  more  strongly  and  quickly.  We 
also  set  the  handlights,  when  taken  off  Cauliflowers,  on  a  warm 
border  and  fill  these  with  plants  raised  in  pots,  this  being  a  gain  of 
a  fortnight  or  more.  Those  in  unheated  frames  or  rough  pits 
should  be  well  covered  up  every  night,  Kidney  Beans  being  any- 
tiring  but  hardy. 

Crowding — whether  in  pots;  boxes,  or  frames — ought  always  to 
bo  avoided.  When  grown  thickly  in  pots  they  yield  numerous 
pods  at  first,  but  soon  collapse  ;  while  if  crowded  where  a  more 
moist  and  unlimited  root  run  is  afforded  they  smother  each  other, 
and  fail  to  crop  satisfactorily.  The  pods  should  be  kept  closely 
gathered,  for  a  twofold  reason  ;  they  soon  get  old  and  tough,  and 
the  longer  they  are  left  on  the  plant  the  worse  it  is  for  those 
succeeding  them.  The  quality  is  much  impaired  by  keeping,  but 
if  not  wanted,  or  if  the  gathering  is  too  small  for  a  dish,  they  may 
be  bunched-up,  and  set  with  their  stalks  on  damp  moss  in  a  cool 
room.  Partial  immersion  in  water  makes  them  hard,  and  an 
experienced  cook  will  readily  detect  which  have  been  in  water  and 
which  have  not.  A  few  years  ago  Osborn’s  Forcing  was  the  best 
variety  for  early  culture,  but  this  is  now  superseded  by  Ne  Plus 
Kltra.  The  latter  is  quite  as  eirly,  and  is  preferred  on  account  of 
its  fairly  vigorous  yet  productive  habit.  A  good  selection  of  Sion 
House  also  forces  well,  and  this,  as  well  as  Carter’s  Longsword,  are 
well  adapted  to  pit  and  frame  culture.  Many  are  tempted  to  try 
Canadian  Wonder  for  house  and  frame  culture,  but  although  the 
pods  are  longer  than  the  other  varieties  named  yield  they  are  not 
so  plentifully  produced,  the  plants  also  requiring  much  more  room. 
— W.  Iggulden. 


AURICULAS. 

I  IIOPE  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  reading  a  paper  on  the 
progress  of  the  Auricula  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
afternoon  meeting  on  April  23rd,  and  it  may  save  valuable  space, 
if  not  time,  if  I  ask  my  friend  “  J.  M.”  to  wait,  on  some  points, 
for  that.  I  hold  firmly  to  the  contrary  of  his  latest  opinions,  and 
am  convinced  that  among  the  newer  seedlings  the  Auricula  is  giving 
us  still  higher  types  of  beauty  as  a  florist  flower.  I  would  not  grow 
the  new  if  the  old  were  better  ;  still  less,  as  the  time  may  come, 
would  I  offer  to  my  fellow  florists  any  flower  that  would  disgrace 
itself.  As  little  do  I  harbour  jealousy  or  spite  against  those  few  of 
the  old  sorts  that  are  really  good  ;  but  I  submit  that  they  should 
rather  stand  surrounded  by  worthy  compeers  than  by  a  host  of 
inferiorities  which  it  is  little  honour  to  defeat. 

“  J.  M.’s”  words  glow  with  love  for  the  Auricula  ;  “the  bite,” 
aa  he  happrly  expresses  it,  is  plain  upon  him.  As  for  me,  that 
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“  bite  ”  was  almost  a  birth-mark,  in  that  from  my  childhood  in  the 
forties,  I  have  known  and  loved  the  Auricula,  and  had  it  grown  for 
me  while  yet  I  could  not  grow  it  myself.  I  have  both  known  the 
old  and  watched  the  new  ;  and  for  more  than  these  last  twenty 
years  successively,  to  say  naught  of  earlier  attempts  necessarily 
interrupted,  I  have  striven  with  the  weaker  properties  of  this 
flower.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  I  saw  faults  which 
“  J.  M.”  does  not  appear,  even  now,  to  see  ?  I  could  not  rest 
contented  with  them,  feeling  just  as  sure  that  there  were  higher 
qualities  attainable,  as  I  am  that  there  will  be  Auriculas  better  yet 
than  any  we  may  live  to  raise,  if  so  be  that  “  the  bite  ”  become  not 
a  lost  forgotten  taste. 

“  J.  M.,”  I  think,  writes  without  full  sight  or  knowledge  of 
the  later  English  seedlings.  Certainly  there  is  much  he  cannot 
know,  for  we  have  only  seen  it  in  visits  among  ourselves.  I  speak 
from  this  knowledge  also,  and  before  the  work  of  English  raisers 
deserves  branding  with  the  burning  words  “heresy”  and  “im¬ 
posture,”  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  see  how  far  such  a  judgment 
is  warranted  by  fact. 

By  way  of  illustration,  I  would  like  to  show  my  friend  “  Ebony  ” 
against  Sim’s  Vulcan  or  any  other  old  black  ;  “Melaine”  against 
Pizarro,  Blackbird,  or  any  old  type  of  that  colour  ;  or  “  Mrs.  Potts,” 
in  whose  blue  veins,  by  the  way,  there  was  the  blood  of  Heroine, 
against  all  old  blues,  or  Heroine  herself  against  any  of  the  amiable 
old  plums,  say  Martin’s  Eclipse. 

But  even  Heroine  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  the  far  north  as 
Heroine  is.  The  trusses  were  shown  far  too  crowded  with  pips, 
and  the  colour  spoiled.  Heroine  will  carry  twelve  with  power  and 
accuracy,  but  not  the  twoscore  or  more  with  which  she  generally, 
on  an  up-grown  plant,  attempts  to  bloom.  However,  she  will  be 
better  handled  as  she  comes  to  be  better  understood.  I  will  not  go 
further  than  that  I  should  like  “  J.  M.”  to  see  “  Magpie  ”  or 
“  Miranda  ”  against  any  old  white  edges ;  and  I  wish,  in  short, 
that  he  could  see  the  English  seedlings  in  their  round  of  bloom  at 
home. 

It  is  both  charm  and  pity  that  the  Auricula  cannot  be  made  as 
easily  distributable  as  the  Carnation,  Pansy,  or  Chrysanthemum  ; 
but  if  I  had  to  make  a  collection  now  I  would  not  begin  on 
“  J.  M.’s”  lines.  I  would  only  get  two  of  the  best  flowers  pro¬ 
curable  in  each  class,  and  all  the  rest  should  be  seedlings  of  the 
most  careful  crosses  I  could  make.  Putting  his  hand  to  the  plough 
with  these  few  chosen  heifers  “  J.  M.”  would  be  astonished  to  see 
how  soon  he  would  be  abreast  of  most  of  the  old  varieties.  He 
might  secure  a  gem  of  brilliance  beyond  its  day,  but  I  would  not 
lure  him  to  over-confidence,  and  may  say  that  such  flowers  as  have 
come  to  me  in  Heroine,  Ebony,  Melaine  (seifs),  Magpie,  Miranda, 
Elaine  (white-edged),  Greyhound,  Grayling,  Atalanta  (grey),  and 
Dragon-fly,  Monarch,  and  some  seedlings  from  my  namesake  (green 
edged)  are  among  the  results  of  long  years,  and  so  to  say,  are  only 
distantly  connected  with  their  first  parents. 

Taking  the  seifs  for  an  example,  I  never  keep  one  with  a 
notched  petal  or  that  does  not  remain  in  good  form  from  first  to 
last,  or  that  has  not  a  perfectly  broad  and  circular  paste  or  a  rich 
velvety  surface  and  solid  body  colour.  Against  these  properties 
where  are  the  frilled  and  crumpled  petals  of  Sims’  Vulcan,  the 
narrow  paste  and  reflexing  pips  of  Othello,  the  scollopped  wavy 
paste  of  Blackbird,  the  thin  “blanket”  paste  of  Lord  Lome,  and 
his  rough-edged  tube,  the  notched  petal  of  Argyll,  the  thin  substance 
of  Eclipse,  the  comparatively  dull  colours  of  Mrs.  Sturrock  and 
Meteor  Flag  ?  Properties  of  tube  are  higher  than  they  used 
to  be,  the  most  difficult  to  improve  being  the  “  blues  ”  in  this 
respect.  Sapphire,  an  early  effort  is  pale  and  poor  in  this,  and 
Mrs.  Potts,  with  a  clear  lemon,  is  the  best  new  blue  so  far  as  I 
have  seen. 

But  “  J.  M.”  charges  us  with  recommending  only  such 
Auriculas,  old  and  new,  as  are  “  up  to  our  standard.”  What  is  our 
standard  but  that  of  the  Auricula  herself,  in  herself  declared,  and 
by  herself  developed  ?  Is  a  pale  tube  better  than  a  gold  one  ?  Is 
a  notched  or  pointed  petal  superior  to  a  broad  and  rounded  one  ? 
Is  a  rough  or  narrow  paste  a  truer  beauty  than  the  open  generous 
eye  of  one  which  is  round  and  dense  and  broad  ?  Are  thin  un- 
steadfast  colours  in  the  seifs  and  a  ground  tint  changeable  and 
running  out  at  edge  in  green  or  grey  or  white  edged  flowers 
higher  than  constancy  and  proportion  in  these  properties  ?  If  so 
be,  then  are  nearly  all  the  old  better  than  the  cream  of  all  the  new, 
and  “  our  standard  ”  an  erring  one. 

I  believe  many  brother  florists  in  the  north  of  England  and  the 
south  will  sustain  me  in  this,  That  we  are  not  multiplying  florist 
“heresy,”  but  gaining  orthodox  fioiist  improvement.  It  is  but 
natural  that  it  should  be  so  ever  more  and  more.  So,  with  a 
reverence  for  all  that  is  old  and  good,  and  a  welcome  to  all  that  is 
good  and  new,  I  must  pass  onward  from  my  friend,  “  J.  M.,”  self 
“  shunted  ”  on  his  little  “  siding,”  and  hasten  on,  far  as  I  may, 
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towards  the  goal — that  even  in  the  matter  of  a  little  flower— is 
beyond  his  ken  and  mine. — F.  D.  Horner,  Burlon-in-Lonsdale. 

No.  3. — Notes  on  Culture. 

Having  got  together  a  fair  collection  of  Auriculas,  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  grow  them  well.  On  this  point  I  am  to  give 
solely  my  own  plan  of  growing,  which  has  for  many  years  afforded 
me  good  results,  as  hundreds  of  those  who  have  seen  my  collection 
can  testify.  There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  treatment,  and 
so  many  different  soils  in  different  proportions  recommended  by 
writers  in  gardening  magazines,  that  to  mention  them  would  only 
bewilder  a  young  grower.  This  only  shows  how  easily  the  Auricula 
adapts  itself  to  different  treatment,  and  is  no  proof  of  any  particular 
grower’s  plan  being  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  I  may  mention 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  idea  which  has  always  prevailed  among 
Scottish  growers,  I  have  always  grown  my  plants  for  refinement  in 
the  flower,  and  not  for  mere  size  of  pip.  For  this  purpose  I  have 
found  the  best  compost  to  be  three  parts  of  fibrous  loam,  or  turf 
from  an  old  meadow,  a  year  or  two  old,  chopped  fine  with  a  spade, 
but  not  sifted  ;  one  part  of  well-decayed  cowdung,  or  other  well- 
decayed  manure,  which  I  have  found  answer  equally  well ;  one  part 
of  leaf  mould,  and  one  part  sand.  If  turf  cannot  be  got  (and  for 
many  years  I  had  none  of  it),  common  garden  soil  out  of  the  place 
where  Potatoes  have  been  grown  answers  very  well,  but  of  course, 
being  necessarily  i  icher,  a  less  proportion  of  dung  will  suffice.  Mix 
well,  and  let  it  stand  a  couple  of  days.  When  making  up  the  com¬ 
post  pick  out  carefully  any  worms  or  grubs  seen  in  it.  For  eight 
and  twenty  years  I  have  practically  proved  that  this  soil  suits  the 
Auricula,  and  keeps  them  healthy.  As  a  rule  4-inch  pots  are  snffi- 
xient  for  the  bulk  of  a  collection,  but  a  few  of  the  stronger  growing 
kinds  will  be  better  in  5-inch  pots.  Glazed  pots  only  have  of  late 
years  been  used  by  some  growers,  as  they  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
in  watering.  Not  being  porous  the  soil  does  not  dry  so  quickly. 
For  the  last  three  years  I  have  used  partly  glazed  and  partly  porous 
pots,  and  after  this  trial  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  plants  like  the 
porous  pots  best.  The  common  porous  pots  are  not  so  pleasing  to 
look  at  when  they  grow  green  on  the  outside,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  affect  the  health  of  the  plants  in  any  way — in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  advantageous,  preventing  too  quick  an  evaporation  of 
the  moi-ture  within  the  pot. 

About  the  proper  time  to  repot  Auriculas  there  is  much  diversity 
of  opinion.  Some  hold  that  they  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  bloom  is  over,  and  this  plan  is  practised  by  many 
of  the  English  growers.  I  know  one  gentleman  in  the  south  of 
England  who  likes  his  potting  done  before  the  month  of  May  is 
oyer.  Of  course,  every  man  is  ready  with  a  reason,  satisfactory  to 
himself,  for  bis  own  practice.  I  need  not  discuss  the  rea  ons  given 
for  early  potting,  but  I  think  it  tends  to  produce  autumn  bloom, 
which  is  never  desk  able.  I  have  found  the  best  time  to  be  from 
the  middle  of  J uly  to  the  end  of  August.  During  that  period  the 
plants  are  at  rest,  and  in  the  best  condition  for  preparing  for  next 
season’s  work.  While  some  of  my  friends  in  England,  early 
potters,  were  writing  in  the  past  autumn  of  a  profusion  of  blooms, 
I  had  only  about  1  per  cent,  of  autumn  trusses  thrown  up.  As 
soon  as  they  are  repotted  the  plants  commence  a  new  growth,  and 
establish  themselves  in  the  fresh  soil  previous  to  their  winter’s 
rest. 

The  process  of  potting  Aur  iculas,  from  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
is  one  of  some  nicety,  and  should  be  carefully  gone  about.  The 
pots  must  be  thoroughly  clean,  whether  glazed  or  unglazed.  Cover 
the  hole  in  the  pot  with  a  piece  of  broken  pot  or  “  crock”  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size,  and  over  this  place  as  many  smaller  pieces  as  you  think 
are  needed  for  good  drainage.  Many  growers  overdo  this,  filling 
the  pot  w.th  2  inches  or  more  of  crocks.  This  does  not  leave  room 
enough  for  sufficient  soil  to  let  the  plants  root  amongst.  In  my 
own  practice  I  never  have  over  an  inch  of  drainage,  and  have 
always  found  this  answer.  Over  the  crocks  place  a  little  moss,  or 
some  of  the  fibre  if  you  are  using  turf,  or,  failing  these,  some  of 
the  roughest  of  your  soil,  to  keep  the  finer  particles  from  working 
down  among  the  drainage.  Fill  the  pot  nearly  full,  press  down  the 
earth  at  the  sides,  leaving  a  cone  in  the  centre.  The  pot  is  now 
ready  to  receive  the  plant,  which  has  been  shaken  clear  of  all  the 
soil  about  the  roots.  Now  carefully  examine  both  the  roots  and 
the  stem — the  carrot,  as  some  growers  call  it.  Clear  away  all  the 
decayed  fibres  found  among  the  roots,  and  look  particularly  if  any 
portion  of  the  carrot  is  rotten,  and  if  so,  cut  it  clean  away  till  the 
healthy  white  part  is  reached.  Although  the  stem  may  be  quite 
sound  to  the  very  tip,  if  it  is  too  long  cut  it  over  to  a  proper 
length,  and  dress  the  end  with  powdered  charcoal.  Trim  the 
fibres,  leaving  them  about  2  or  3  inches  long,  then,  after  placing 
some  powdered  charcoal  on  the  top  of  the  cone  in  the  pot,  place 
the  end  of  the  carrot  amongst  it,  spreading  the  roots  evenly  round 
the  sides.  Place  it  so  that  when  the  earth  is  filled  in  there  may  be 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  stem  above  it.  Press  down  the 


earth  firmly,  as  firm  potting  is  what  the  Auricula  likes,  and  it  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  keeping  the  plants  in  good  condition.  The  earth 
should  be  half  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  allow  the  plant 
to  be  watered  properly.  In  the  next  step  I  differ  in  my  practice 
from  those  growers  who  recommend  that  after  potting  no  water  be 
given,  and  that  the  plants  should  be  kept  close  for  some  days.  As 
soon  as  the  plant  is  potted  I  give  it  a  good  watering,  and  place  it  in 
the  open  frame,  which  of  course  looks  to  the  north,  and  it  has  all 
the  air  it  used  to  get  before  potting.  By  this  treatment  I  have 
never  seen  a  leaf  flag,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  plant. 

When  the  plant  is  shaken  clear  of  the  soil  it  will  be  seen  what 
offsets  are  rooted  and  ready  to  be  taken  off.  If  they  have  no 
fibres  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  on  the  parent  stem  till  next 
season.  If  offsets  are  of  sufficient  size  pot  them  off  singly,  taking 
care  to  tally  them  correctly,  but  if  there  are  one  or  two  small  ones- 
they  may  be  put  at  the  side  of  the  pot  beside  their  parent,  or 
round  the  side  of  a  separate  pot.  The  after  treatment  of  the 
plants  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  paper.— J.  M.  ( Dundee ■■ 
Courier'). 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS  AND  VENTILATION. 

After  perusing  Mr.  Ward’s  reply  to  my  criticism  as  far  as  the  point'- 
where  he  figuratively  leaves  me  to  my  arguments  in  an  apparently 
mangled  condition  to  do  battle  with  another  opposing  correspondent,  the- 
one  idea  impressed  on  my  mind  was  that  the  copious  quotations  and  the- 
method  employed  in  placing  them  in  a  position  particularly  favourable- 
to  himself,  tended  rather  to  show  a  greater  ingenuity  than  strength  of' 
argument.  But  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose 
to  combat  these  rhetorical  displays  by  a  mere  reiteration  of  what  has- 
and  what  has  not  been  said,  I  leave  it  to  impartial  readers  to  judge  as  to 
the  alleged  misrepresentation  of  fact  staled  by  my  opponent. 

I  heartily  concur  with  Mr.  Ward  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  live  long- 
enough  to  learn  that  the  respiration  of  fresh  air  as  admitted  to  the 
forcing  house  by  practical  gardeners  is  such  an  essential  of  cultural 
detail,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  practical  gardeners  of  my  acquaintance 
are  more  generally  inclined  to  favour  a  heterodox  system  of  procedure 
in  many  instances  rather  than  the  old  orthodox  way  of  past  generations- 
of — as  times  went — successful  cultivators,  and  if  the  wave  of  heresy  in 
regard  to  old  traditions  continue  to  spread  in  the  same  way  that  I  have,, 
even  in  my  comparatively  short  career  observed  it  to  do,  I  question  if 
my  longevity  will  not  be  of  a  most  remarkable  kind  if  I  live  to  see  the- 
improved  give  way  to  the  original.  Still,  to  keep  the  question  at  issue- 
in  a  prominent  position,  I  must  turn  to  Mr.  Ward’s  statement,  “  That 
experienced  and  thoughtful  cultivators  ventilate  in  accordance  with 
circumstantial  requirements  and  not  by  rote.”  Granted  that  such  is  the- 
case,  where  would  Mr.  Ward  relegate  those  cultivators  that,  neither  in 
accordance  with  circumstantial  requirements  or  dogmatic  formula,  but 
persist  in  a  course  of  treatment  that  to  the  ideas  of  the  “  regulation 
practical  gardener  is  nothing  short  of  madness  ?  Yet  such  is  the  case  in 
many  market  establishments  where  the  production  of  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  is  a  monetary  consideration.  What  strikes  me  as  a  remarkable 
feature  in  these  establishments  is  the  absence  of  undue  attention  to- 
minor  details  that  in  similar  private  practice  generally  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  ‘‘fads.”  I  know  I  am  on  delicate  ground  in  apparently 
casting  a  slur  on  attention  to  details,  but  in  these  times  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  those  who  make  work  pay  can  generally  hold  their  own,  and  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  the  average  gardener  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure  if 
compelled  to  run  his  practical  experience  alongside  his  more  rough-and- 
ready  neighbour  ;  and  this,  I  think,  should  be  considered  the  acme  of  a 
successful  practitioner.  It  is  easy  enough  for  even  an  ordinary 
cultivator  to  produce  crops  of  fruit  and  flowers  where  no  expense  is 
spared  either  in  the  preparation  of  suitable  structures  or  attention  to 
labour  in  their  cultivation  ;  and  yet  we  often  give  the  man  credit  for- 
being  a  clever  and  skilled  gardener.  So  he  may  be,  but  when  we  sea- 
another  obtain  as  good  and  sometimes  superior  produce  under  less 
favourable  circumstances  and  widely  different  treatment  there  cannot 
be  much  doubt  as  to  who  should  be  titled  “  the  better  man.” 

Mr.  Ward’s  second  paragraph  being  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
principles  of  plant  respiration  as  stated  in  my  previous  note  calls  for  no 
comment,  with  the  exception  of  where  he  states  “  that  it  is  an  indis¬ 
putable  fact  that  the  respiration  of  plants  fresh  air  during  all  favour¬ 
able  occasions  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  of  plants.”  This  I 
may  venture  to  say  is  somewhat  a  severe  view  of  the  facts  under  notice,, 
implying  that  I  have  in  the  course  of  my  arguments  against  winter 
ventilation  of  plant  houses  laid  down  an  impracticable  theory  that 
plants  can  almost  exist  in  a  vacuum,  or  at  least,  a  space  where  air  is-- 
limited  in  quantity.  But  this  would  be  against  all  reason.  True,  Filmy 
Ferns  will  thrive  for  a  time  in  absolutely  air-tight  receptacles,  yet  they 
must  have  a  certain  amount  of  air  that  will  suffice  for  their  require¬ 
ments  for  an  exceptionally  long  time,  owing  no  doubt  to  their  respira¬ 
tory  organisation  being  less  developed  than  some  other  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Though  this  illustration  of  my  meaning  it  may 
be  condemned  as  an  extreme  case,  yet  it  shows  that  some  plants  do  not 
require  fresh  air  in  such  quantities  as  are  generally  supposed,  even  very 
small  quantities  requiring  an  almost  incredible  time  to  become  vitiated,, 
especially  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  in  even  modern  built  plant 
houses.  No  structures  that  I  have  as  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to- 
come  across  were  constructed  on  such  air-tight  principles  as  necessitated 
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the  opening  of  ventilators  during  the  winter  months  to  prevent  the 
plants  succumbing  to  asphyxia. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  general  impression  that  if  the  routine  of 
giving  air  is  not  followed  in  strict  obedience  to  the  almost  sacred  tra¬ 
ditional  laws  disastrous  consequences  will  follow,  either  in  summer  by 
scorching  of  foliage,  or  in  winter  from  suffocation  or  other  imaginary 
judgment,  though  I  must  inform  Mr.  Ward  that  I  have  long  since 
satisfied  myself  that  scorching  of  foliage  is  not  always  the  resultant 
effect  of  non-ventilation  ;  but  to  fully  explain  my  views  on  this  topic 
would,  I  think,  take  a  separate  note,  and  I  will  content  myself  with 
assuring  him  that  there  are  to  my  certain  knowledge  many  gardeners 
of  no  small  fame  who  can  lay  just  title  to  being  “  thoughtful,  practical, 
and  experienced  men,”  who  are  strong  advocates  of  a  system  of  non¬ 
ventilation  of  glass  houses  for  certain  plants. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Ward  for  settling  the  question  as  to  the 
state  of  atmosphere  that  can  be  designated  hot  and  moist,  though  he  does 
so  in  a  negative  way,  as  he  affirms  that  an  interior  temperature  of  G5° 
to  70°,  with  an  external  one  of  50°  to  55°,  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
this  is  the  sort  of  temperature  I  take  it  he  considers  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  mildew  if  the  plants  were  subjected  to  a  free  or  even  light 
syringing.  As  a  natural  incident  the  pipes  are  only  required  to  be  made 
moderately  warm  to  keep  the  temperature  at  this  point,  would  it  not  be 
rather  a  work  of  supererogation  to  disperse  as  much  moisture  in  the  house 
as  when,  through  hard  firing,  the  air  would  be  naturally  predisposed  to 
become  more  arid  even  if  mildew  was  not — but  which  it  is  according 
to  Mr.  Ward— a  natural  concomitant  of  such  a  proceeding  ?  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  appears  to  distinguish  between  two  temperatures  of  equal 
scale  but  of  unequal  quality  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
raised,  so  he  endeavours  to  restore  the  balance  by  withholding  moisture 
in  the  one  instance  and  in  the  other  supplying  it  liberally  according  to 
circumstantial  requirements.  In  this  course  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Ward,  but  where  I  do  not  agree  with  him  is  in  the  conditions  under 
which  mildew  is  most  likely  to  occur.  By  his  watering  I  take  it  he 
•expects  its  ravages  to  be  most  severe  in  an  excessively  humid  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.  If  th:s  is  not  so,  why  does  he 
advise  as  an  antidote  the  application  of  surphur  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  dry  and  warm  atmosphere?  I  can  easily  understand,  if  this  is  the 
position  Mr.  Ward  has  taken  up,  why  he  studiously  avoids  my  query  as 
to  the  reason  why  mildew  is  more  prevalent  in  hot  dry  seasons  than  in 
cold  wet  ones.  Possibly  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  organisation  of 
mildew  and  its  resting  spores  when  under  climatic  influence  may  have 
•crossed  my  opponent's  mind. 

The  last  part  of  his  reply  to  me,  where  it  is  said  the  capacity  of  the 
sir  for  taking  up  water  gas  varies  with  its  temperature,  increasing  as  the 
latter  rises,  and  vice  versa,  embodied  a  question  that  has  exercised  my 
mind  for  some  time.  If  this  theory  of  the  air  being  only  capable  of 
taking  up  water,  or,  as  Mr.  Ward  terms  it,  water  gas  (which  I  presume 
to  be  identical  with  water  in  a  state  of  suspension — that  is,  vapour  when 
rendered  visible  by  condensation),  is  only  in  proportion  to  its  temperature, 
how  does  he  explain  the  circumstance  of  extreme  humidity  of  the  air  on 
some  occasions  during  severe  frost,  and  at  another  period  its  extreme 
dryness  during  a  corresponding  degree  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  way  in 
regard  to  heated  air  and  its  varying  qualities  ?  If  Mr.  Ward’s  theory  is 
the  correct  one,  we  ought  always  to  enjoy  a  dry  atmosphere  during  frost, 
«nd  humidity  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  the  temperature. 

In  reference  to  the  note  by  “The  Northern  Amateur,  H.  D.,”  if  he 
will  explain  his  ideas  in  a  more  explicit  and  comprehensive  form  in  the 
•open  columns,  and  will  attach  his  full  name  thereto,  if  he  has  the  courage 
•of  his  convictions  on  the  above  subject,  I  will  do  my  best  to  argue  the 
points  on  which  he  may  be  pleased  to  differ  from  me. — M.  Coombe. 

[An  article  upon  this  subject  from  Mr.  Bardney  is  also  to  hand,  and 
•will  be  published  shortly]. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

“  W.,”  in  his  article  on  fruit  trees  in  East  Anglia,  when  referring  to 
•canker  in  Mr.  Garrod’s  fruit  garden,  says  that,  “  clearly  the  cause  of 
"the  canker  of  certain  of  the  trees  was  not  in  the  soil  but  inherent  in  the 
varieties.”  This  appears  to  me  to  be  begging  the  question,  for  he  assigns 
no  reason  for  his  conclusion.  How  could  he,  from  a  brief  and  super¬ 
ficial  inspection,  ascertain  that  the  soil  contained  all  that  each  variety 
required  for  perfect  growth  ;  and  if  the  soil  did  not  contain  sufficient  of 
one  or  more  of  the  necessary  constituents,  is  it  improbable  that  such 
deficiency  would  produce  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  tree  and  render 
it  liable  to  disease  ?  He  says  that  grafting  oured  canker,  which  is  quite 
in  accordance  with  my  own  experience.  At  the  Fruit  Conference  held 
at  Chiswick  last  year,  I  submitted  a  photograph  of  a  large  and  symme¬ 
trical  pyramid  Pear,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  a  picture  of  perfect  health  and 
fruitfulness.  It  had  been  grown  under  the  following  circumstances 
The  tree  was  originally  a  Citron  des  Cannes,  and  then  attained  a  height 
of  about  12  feet,  in  continuous  health  and  bearing  regular  crops,  when, 
according  to  my  theory,  having  used  up  the  constituents  of  the  soil 
necessary  for  its  health,  it  gradually  became  cankered,  then  ceased  to 
extend  and  bear,  and  finally  began  to  die  back.  In  the  meantime  it 
had  been  budded  on  the  lowest  bough  with  Pitmaston  Duchess.  The 
bud  extended  rapidly  and  horizontally  so  long  as  the  head  of  Citron  des 
Carmes  remained  on,  but  at  last  this  was  cut  off.  Then  the  growth 
became  vertical,  and  now  no  one  would  suspect  that  Pitmaston  Duchess 
is  not  the  result  of  the  original  budding.  Why  does  this  variety  flourish 
in  the  soil  in  which  the  others  perished  from  canker  ?  The  reason  is.  as  I 
think,  .that  the  food  required  by  the  one  is  in  some  respects  different 


from  that  necessary  for  the  other.  Surely  every  gardener  knows  that 
“  some  trees  require  different  food  than  others.”  There  are  varieties  of 
Strawberry,  notably  the  British  Queen,  which  will  not  flourish  without 
abundance  of  lime,  while  others  are  not  so  exacting  in  this  respect. 
Everyone  must  have  observed  that,  while  some  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
flourish,  others  of  the  same  kind  grown  in  the  same  soil  fail,  although 
cultivated  most  carefully.  It  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
difference  is  due  to  certain  deficienci  s  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  remedy 
may  be  the  intelligent  application  of  artificial  manures  to  make  good 
those  deficiencies.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  “artificial,”  as 
applied  to  manures,  merely  means  contrived  by  art,  artificial  manures 
being  quite  as  natural  as  stable  manure,  and  that  the  latter  may  with  as 
much  propriety  be  called  “chemicals”  as  the  former. — Edmund 
Tonics.  _ 

FUCHSIAS  AS  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

The  Fuchsia  has  been  cultivated  in  this  country  for  fully  a  century, 
F.  coccinca  having  been  introduced  from  Chili  in  the  year  1788.  A 
sailor  who  was  struck  with 
its  beauty,  brought  it  home, 
and  it  was  iu  the  character 
of  a  window  plant  in  this 
country  that  it  first  attracted 
attention.  Ever  since  that 
period  the  whole  family  have 
been  amongst  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  window  plants,  and  at 
the  present  time  there  are 
few  that  answer  the  purpose 
better. 

Fuchsia  sblendens.— 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the 
charms  of  some  of  our  older 
plants  as  from  time  to  time 
they  are  made  to  give  place 
to  new  favourites.  This  is 
the  case  with  some  of  the  use¬ 
ful  free-flowering  Fuchsias. 

In  a  temperate  house  F.splen- 
dens  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  winter  flowering  plants. 

Its  quaintly  formed  buds, 
conspicuously  tipped  with 
bright  green, droop  gracefully 
and  remind  one  as  much  as 
anything  of  a  large  scarlet 
Correa.  As  the  flowers  de- 
velope  the  green  segments  or 
sepals  become  of  a  paler  hue 
and  afford  a  bold  contrast  to  the  brilliant  capsicum-red  colour  of  the  tube. 
Associated  with  pure  white  flowers  for  table  decoration  it  is  particularly 
effective,  and  is  deserving  of  being  made  a  note  of. — S.  P.  E.  S. 


OAKLEIGH. 

Oakleigh,  about  two  miles  from  East  Grinstead,  is  the  Sussex 
residence  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Truscott.  The  mansion  is  delightfully 
situated,  the  surroundings  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  being  of  an  enjoy¬ 
able  park-like  character— pleasant  valleys  or  depressions,  with  tree-clad 
mounds  and  irregular  copses,  combining  to  render  the  district  as  attrac¬ 
tive  as  it  is  admittedly  salubrious.  The  estate  was  purchased  a  few 
years  ago  by  its  present  owner,  and  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he  could 
have  found  a  home  possessing  greater  natural  advantages,  yet  so  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  Metropolis,  for  it  is  only  a  little  more  than  an  hour’s  run 
by  a  “  good  ”  train  from  London  Bridge.  The  mansion  has  been 
enlarged  and  beautified,  pleasure  grounds  formed  and  planted,  glass 
structures  erected,  one  of  the  finest  kitchen  gardens  in  the  county 
surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  and  excellent  and  attractive  cottages  built 
for  gardeners  and  workmen  on  the  estate.  When  wealth  and  taste  go, 
so  to  say,  hand  in  hand,  it  is  surprising  what  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
few  years  with  the  disposition  for  improvement  so  pronounced  as  it 
must  have  been  by  the  owner  of  Oakleigh.  Moreover,  when  estates  are 
so  cared  for  as  this  is  they  are  of  real  benefit  to  the  districts  in  which 
they  are  situated  in  the  employment  of  labour  and  its  necessary 
corollary  the  extension  of  trade.  A  Saturday  afternoon’s  run  with  Mr. 
George  Truscott  from  murky  London  to  sunny  Sussex,  and  the  more 
than  kind  reception  accorded  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Truscott,  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  and  there  is  little  doubt  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  frank  invitation  to  “  run  down  again  in  summer 
time.” 

ELECTRICITY. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  write  very  much  about  gardening  after  an 
hour  spent  in  looking  round  during  a  January  afternoon,  for  that  is 
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not  the  period  when  gardens  are  best  furnished,  though  there  was  much 
to  admire  in  the  rich  and  thriving  collection  of  Conifers.  I  was  almost 
more  interested  in  the  mansion  than  out  of  it,  and  taking  myself  as  a 
sample  of  the  gardening  community  a  few  lines  may  be  tolerated  on  a 
subject  outside  ordinary  garden  routine — namely,  the  light  and  power 
of  the  future — electricity.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  this  potent  mysterious 
element  turned  to  equal  domestic  account,  and  so  completely  under 
control  as  at  Oakleigh.  To  say  that  the  conservatory  is  lighted  with  it 
is  a  small  detail.  The  light  is  everywhere  where  it  is  wanted,  just  when 
it  is  wanted,  and  only  then,  and  of  the  degree  that  is  required,  from  a 
soft  pleasant  diffusion  to  a  brilliant  illuminant  of  sun-like  intensity. 
And  if  you  want  motive  force  as  well  as  light  you  turn  a  screw  and 
great  wheels  go  round,  setting  pumps  in  action,  and  thus  useful  work 
is  done  in  supplying  the  mansion  with  water,  the  subtle  power  that 
gives  the  light  and  does  the  work  being  stored  for  the  purpose.  The 
generating  machine  was  still,  and  the  engine-room  fire  out,  and  would 
not  be  lighted  again  for  some  days  for  the  replenishment  of  the  batteries. 

SUNLIGHT  IN  THE  CELLAE. 

r  My  first  surprise  was  underground.  “  I  am  going  down  into  the 
wine  cellar,”  remarked  Mr.  George  Truscott,  “will  you  go?”  “Certainly.” 
Wine  cellars  are  not  considered  bad  places  even  by  the  best  of  men,  and 
I  knew  I  was  in  good  company,  so  down  we  wen* .  The  key  was  turned, 
the  door  opened,  and  in  an  instant,  without  any  other  action,  came 
the  flash  of  light,  remaining  as  long  as  might  be  desired  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  long  as  the  door  was  open  there  was  sunlight  in  the  cellar, 
but  the  instant  it  was  closed  all  was  pitch  darkness.  It  was  somewhat 
a  novel  experience  to  me  this,  and  thereupon  I  proved  the  truth  of  the 
saying  “  that  men  are  only  children  of  larger  growth  ”  by  opening  and 
shutting  the  door  a  few  times  to  see  the  effect  of  the  operation,  and  I 
believe  any  other  grown  up  child  would  have  done  the  same  under  the 
circumstances.  Also  with  child-like  curiosity  I  wanted  to  know  “how 
it  was  done,”  and  found  the  door  when  closed  pressed  a  button  into 
the  jamb  and  shut  off  the  current,  the  pressure  relieved  by  the  opening 
of  the  door  the  light  comes  instantaneously.  The  arrangement  is  very 
simple,  and  the  action  perfect,  being  completely  automatic. 

IN  THE  ROOM 3. 

%  Now  we  go  above  ground.  Luncheon  over,  and  the  garden  stroll 
ended,  the  shades  of  evening  come  on,  and  light  is  wanted  in  the  rooms. 
A  button  is  turned  on  entering  the  dining  room,  and  the  egg-shaped 
pendants  from  the  roof  are  transformed  into  miniature  suns,  not  in¬ 
dividually  dazzling,  for  the  globes  are  not  clear,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  give  a  flood  of  light  of  greater  or  lesser  intensity  according  to  the 
numbers  that  are  made  to  shine  ;  while  immediately  over  the  table 
under  a  large  ornamental  shade,  the  drapery  of  which  falls  below  the 
line  of  vision,  the  light  can  be  turned  on  in  full  brilliancy  without  the 
source  of  it  being  seen.  It  is  as  if  the  sun  were  under  control  and  made 
to  shine  on  the  table,  but  not  on  those  who  are  sitting  round  it.  The 
arrangement  is  the  same  in  the  billiard  room,  the  table  being  made  as 
light  as  noonday  in  a  moment,  and  independently  of  the  general  lighting 
of  the  apartment.  We  step  into  the  conservatory  and  admire  the 
flowers  under  the  same  pure  light,  which  is  regulated  at  will.  The  light 
from  the  globes  individually  is  uniform  and  cannot  be  modified.  It 
must  be  “  off  ”  or  “  on,”  but  the  light  of  a  dull  day  or  a  bright  one  can 
be  had  as  desired,  according  to  the  number  of  pendants  set  a-glowing. 
But  the  perfectness  of  “  control  ”  over  the  lights  centres  in  the  entrance 
hall.  The  master  is  there  indubitably  master  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
and  without  moving  from  the  spot  he  can  tell  by  an  indicator  the  rooms 
which  are  lighted  and  those  which  are  not,  and  more  than  this  he  can 
shut  it  off  from  any  of  them,  and,  as  he  says  smilingly,  if  a  servant 
should  be  sitting  up  reading  after  twelve  o’clock  at  night  he  (the 
master)  can  put  the  light  out  if  he  wishes,  at  the  same  time  depriving 
anyone  of  power  for  turning  it  on  again  till  he  chooses.  With  such  a 
controlling  power  as  this,  and  the  safety,  certainty,  and  purity  of  the 
light — for  the  incandescence  being  in  vacuo  cannot  affect  the  air — it  is 
a  wonder  that  dirty  gas,  dripping  candles,  sni  troublesome  lamps  are 
relied  on  by  persons  who  can  afford  to  illuminate  their  mansions  in 
the  same  perfect  manner  as  obtains  at  Oakleigh  Now  for  a  little  about 
gardening. 

THE  CONSERVATORY. 

The  conservatory  above  mentioned  is  between  60  and  70  feet  long 
and  so  constructed  that  the  entire  front  can  be  removed,  leavi'  g  an 
open  verandah  in  the  summer.  It  is  only  expected  to  he  gay  during 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  There  is  a  stage  across  one  end,  but  the 
plants  are  chiefly  arranged  in  banks  and  groups  on  the  floor,  and  in  no 
other  way  could  the  structure  be  so  attractively  furnished.  It  was 
occupied  with  the  usual  winter  flowering  plants,  of  which  the  gardener 
had  raised  a  very  good  stock  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  for  though 
almost  new  to  the  place  he  is  not  new  to  his  business.  The  pride  of 
the  conservatory  is  a  fine  Wistaria.  This  was  trained  against  the  wall 
before  the  house  was  built,  and  has  since  been  secured  to  wires  under 
the  roof,  covering  a  large  space.  When  laden  with  racemes  it  must, 
indeed,  be  beautiful,  for  the  flowers  under  glass  are  of  necessity  cleaner 
and  more  attractive  than  are  those  exposed  to  wind  and  rain.  Wistarias 
prepared  for  forcing,  in  the  form  of  trees,  are  amongst  the  most  hand¬ 
some  objects  for  conservatories  in  spring,  but  are  not  often  seen.  Mr. 
C.  M.  Major  has  one  at  Croydon  with  a  stem  6  or  7  feet  high  and  large 
drooping  head,  resembling  a  gigantic  bouquet  when  the  flowers  are 
expanded. 


THE  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

These  abound  in  shrubs  and  Conifers,  which  have  been  planted  un¬ 
sparingly  in  choice  varieties.  No  one  can  pass  the  entrance  lodge  with¬ 
out  admiring  the  beautiful  healthy  specimens.  Evidently  the  soil  suits 
them,  yet  it  appears  of  a  heavy  or  almost  clayey  nature.  There  is 
really  more  of  the  Hastings  sand  in  its  composition  than  is  visible  at  a 
glance,  though  wealden  clay  is  not  absent.  These  lie  below  the  chalk 
formation,  and  this  has  been  washed  away  in  remote  ages  from  this 
district,  hence  the  free  growth  of  Rhododendrons  and  other  plants  to 
which  lime  is  objectionable.  The  handsome  Thuiopsis  dolabrata  is  un- 
mistakeably  “  at  home”  in  the  soil,  and  rich  columns  of  Cupressus  Law- 
soniana  erecta  viridis  are  distinctly  attractive.  There  are  thriving 
specimens  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana,  some  of  them  stately  and  hand¬ 
some  ;  also  of  Thuia  gigantea,  Retinosporas,  and  others  that  would 
come  to  mind  if  a  pause  were  made  for  the  purpose,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  The  Douglas  Fir  is  not  happy  in  soil  of  this  nature,  the 
foliage  being  yellowish,  as  I  have  often  seen  in  various  places.  On  the 
lawn  stands  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Pinus  insignis  that  can  be 
met  with  in  a  long  journey.  It  must  be  an  old  tree  of  its  kind,  and 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  planted.  It  is  distinct  from  all  others  by 
its  rich  grass  green  colour,  but  is  unfortunately  not  sufficiently  hardy  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  many  trees  were  destroyed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1860.  It  was  introduced  from  California  in  1833,  and 
handsome  trees  may  be  seen  here  and  there  in  the  Sussex  and  other 
favoured  districts.  Quercus  glabra  is  also  noteworthy  at  Oakleigh,  and 
trees  of  the  Liquidamber  are  being  established.  In  one  part  of  the 
grounds  is  a  deep  dell  containing  a  mass  of  Rhododendrons  embowered 
in  Oaks,  which  naturally  predominate  in  the  district,  hence  probably 
the  name  of  the  estate,  and  this  ravine-like  depression  must  be  a  de¬ 
lightfully  cool  retreat  on  sultry  days. 

DR,  HOGG’S  WALK". 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  planting  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
freely  for  “  immediate  effect  ”  in  view  of  alterations  and,  extensions, 
so  that  thinning  and  transplanting  can  be  done,  two  good  objects  being 
then  effected  in  one  operation — namely,  the  improvement  of  the  original 
groups  by  affording  the  specimens  room  for  development  and  dis¬ 
playing  their  beauty,  and  forming  other  groups  where  such  would  show 
to  advantage  and  enhance  the  general  good  appearance  of  the  grounds. 
There  is  scope  for  this  extension  at  Oakleigh,  and  a  considerable  amount 
of  thinning  and  replanting  has  been  done  during  the  present  season. 
This  work  will  have  to  be  continued  systematically  to  prevent  spoliation 
in  one  part,  aud  render  others  more  attractive.  A  picturesque  lake  adds 
diversity  to  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  near  it  a  rosery  will  give  a  wealth 
of  flowers,  though  the  position  is  not  the  best  for  the  production  of  high 
class  blooms  for  arranging  in  stands  for  exhibition.  That,  however,  is 
not  the  purpose  for  which  Roses  are  grown  in  this  and  hundreds  of  other 
gardens  which  afford  delight  to  their  owners  and  visiting  friends.  For¬ 
merly  a  portion  of  the  park  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  space  has  necessarily  to  be  traversed  yet,  but  the  approach 
is  very  different  from  what  it  was  a  year  or  two  ago.  A  well  made  grass- 
verged  gravel  path  passes  through  an  avenue  of  handsome  Conifers.  I 
could  not  help  feeling  at  home  when  told  this  is  named  “  Dr.  Hogg’s 
Walk.”  The  doctor  knows  trees,  shrubs,  and  hardy  flowers  as  well  as  he 
does  fruits,  and  all  of  them  are  well  represented  on  his  Sussex  estate. 
On  visiting  his  friend,  Sir  Francis,  he  was  quick  to  see  that  a  relief  was- 
required  in  the  shrubberies,  and  suggested  this  extension  of  the  pleasure 
grounds.  It  was  a  happy  idea,  and  has  been  well  carried  out ;  hence 
the  identity  of  the  improvement,  which  is  of  a  very  permanent  character, 
with  his  name. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

As  above  indicated,  the  kitchen  garden  is  a  very  fine  one.  Its  extent. 

I  did  not  learn,  but  should  think  it  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards 
long,  and  it  has  been  no  light  undertaking  enclosing  it  with  lofty  walls. 
Excellent  vineries,  Peach  and  Fig  houses  have  been  erected,  a  sub¬ 
stantial  glass  coping  being  added  to  the  remainder  of  the  south  wal’. 
The  garden  also  contains  a  stove,  greenhouse,  and  fruit  room,  the  latter 
planned  by  Dr.  Hogg,  and  will  undoubtedly  answer  its  purpose  well. 
Good  work  has  been  done  in  the  garden  this  season.  Plums  and  Apricots 
have  been  removed  from  under  glass  and  planted  against  the  south  wall. 
The  borders  in  the  houses  have  been  renewed,  and  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  planted,  Fig  borders  renovated,  and  the  roots  of  the  trees  re¬ 
stricted.  The  Vine  borders  inside  have  also  been  replenished  with  turfy- 
loam  and  manure.  A  length  of  180  feet  of  south  wall,  planted  with 
125  cordon  Pears,  five  trees  of  each  of  the  following  varieties  : — Berga- 
motte  d'Esperen,  BeunA  Alexander  Lucas,  Beurr6  Bachelier,  Beurre- 
Diel,  BeunA  Hardy,  Beurr6  d’Amanlis,  Beurre  Superfin,  Chaumontel, 
Clapp’s  Favourite,  Mar4chal  de  Cour,  Doyennd  Boussoch,  Doyenn6  du 
Comice,  Duchesse  d’Angoulfime,  Durondeau,  Fondante  d’Automne, 
Glou  Morgeau,  Jersey  Gratioli,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Madame  Treyve,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Thompson’s,  and  Williams’  Bon  Chretien.  This  is  a  good  assortment,  and 
provision  is  made  for  an  excellent  supply  of  fruit.  One  variety,  how¬ 
ever,  BeunA  Alexander  Lucas,  is  unknown  to  me.  The  trees  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  and  the  variety  named  is  described  in 
their  catalogue  as  “  very  large,  handsome,  and  even  in  outline.”  Is  it 
grown  under  any  other  name  1 

THE  “EIFFEL  TOWER”  AND  COTTAGES. 

Outside  the  kitchen  garden,  near  a  colony  of  new  cottages,  a 
remarkable  wooden  structure  rises  high  above  the  tops  of  all  the  trees* 
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There  are  broad  p’atforms  at  intervals,  and  flights  of  steps  leading  to 
the  summit,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  structure  terminates  in  a  wt  orl  of  sails 
of  peculiar  construction.  “  What  in  the  world  have  you  got  there?”  is  a 
question  that  any  stranger  would  naturally  ask,  as  I  did.  “  Oh,  that  is 
our  Eiffel  Tower”  was  the  r°ply  of  Mr.  George  Truscott,  or  in  other 
words  a  Toronto  pump.  It  is  for  raising  water,  with  wind  as  the  motive 
power,  for  supplying  the  garden,  lakes,  stables,  and  mansion  if  needed  ; 
and  if  the  power  is  sufficient,  and  force  regular,  no  one  need  be  surprised 
if  Sir  Francis  has  not  the  requisite  machinery  attached  for  generating 
electricity  and  lighting  the  cottages  of  the  head  gardener,  kitchen 
gardener,  lawn  man,  and  others  that  may  be  near.  These  dwellings  are 
all  that  can  be  desired  for  the  comfort  of  families,  and  finished  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  occupants  should  be,  and  doubtless  are,  proud.  I 
had  almost  forgotten  the  gardener,  Mr.  F.  Dunn.  Having  been  trained 
under  such  men  as  Messrs.  T.  Record,  T.  Sanders,  W.  Bardney,  and  W. 
Iggulden,  he  ought  to  be,  and  is  proving,  equal  to  the  undertaking.  He 
took  charge  of  the  pleasure  ground  and  plant  department  last  year,  set 
to  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  very  short  time  gave  such  satisfactory  proof 
of  his  competency  that  on  the  death  of  the  “  old  gardener  ”  Mr.  J. 
Johnson,  a  few  months  ago  was  raised  to  his  present  position  of  trust 
and  responsibility — the  charge  of  the  entire  estate. 

IN  THE  CITY. 

Sir  Francis  Truscott,  as  all  Londoners  know,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  city.  He  has  filled  with  great  distinction  the 
highest  position  he  could  attain  there.  I  have  looked  down  on  the  crowd 
at  several  Lord  Mayor’s  processions  through  Fleet  Street,  a  sight  of  which 
there  is  no  equal,  but  at  none  was  greater  enthusiasm  manifested  than 
when  Sir  Francis  Truscott  was  the  prominent  figure.  He  was  honoured 
by  the  Sovereign,  and  is  associated  with  Royalty  in  an  historical  landmark 
— the  Temple  Bar  Memorial,  on  which  is  carved  his  portrait,  the 
principal  figures  represented  being  statues  of  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  portrait  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  on  the  West¬ 
minster  side.  ■  Sir  Francis  Truscott  was  one  of  Ireland’s  best  friends 
during  his. -mayoralty,  a  friend  in  deeds  not  words  ;  and  when  a  Potato 
famine  was  looming  in  the  near  future  through  the  ruin  of  the  crops  by 
the  murrain,  he  gave  the  great  order  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  for  a  thousand 
tons  of  the  Scotch  Champion  for  distribution  among  the  peasantry  for 
planting.  This  order  was  given  and  executed  in  the  autumn  of  1879, 
and  I  remember  seeing  an  official  letter  from  Dublin  Castle,  written,  I 
think,  towards  the  close  of  the  following  year,  stating  that  in  no  single 
instance  had  a  complaint  been  received  of  the  quality  of  the  Potatoes, 
and  in  all  cases  they  had  proved  disease-resisting  and  prolific.  Unques¬ 
tionably  this  consignment  was  of  substantial  benefit  to  thousands  of 
families,  while  it  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  others  who  interested 
themselves  in  supplying  reliable  and  profitable  varieties,  for  rendering 
more  certain  than  heretofore,  and  more  abundant,  the  staple  crop  of  the 
sister  isle. — W. 


ROSE  SHOWS  IN  1889. 

June  24th.  Ryde. 

,,  26th.  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  27th.  Farningham,  Winchester. 

July  2nd.  National  Rose  Confer ence  at  Chiswick  ;  Sutton. 

„  3rd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  ;  3agshot,  Croydon, 
Maidstone. 

„  4th.  Bath,  Brockham,  Canterbury,  Norwich. 

„  6th.  Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 

„  9th.  Diss,  Hereford,  Hitchin. 

„  10th.  Dursley,  Ipswich,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  11th.  Gloucester. 

„  16th.  Birkenhead. 

,,  18th.  Sheffield  (National  Rose  Society),  Helensburgh. 

„  20th.  Manchester. 

„  23rd.  Tibshelf. 


This  preliminary  list  gives  the  dates  of  all  the  Rose  Shows  that  I 
have  up  to  the  present  time  been  able  to  ascertain  as  having  been 
definitely  decided  upon.  I  have  also  included  in  it  the  dates  on  which 
a  National  Rose  Conference  will  be  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  their  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  as  this  Conference,  although  dif¬ 
fering  in  many  respects  from  an  ordinary  Rose  show,  will  no  doubt  be 
the  leading  event  of  the  coming  Rose  season.  For  insertion  in  future 
lists  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  Rose  show  fixtures  not  appearing 
above  as  soon  as  they  are  finally  settled. — Edwabd  Mawley,  lloscbanlt, 
Bcrlihamsted,  Herts. 

THE  WINTER. 


The  present  winter,  up  to  the  middle  of  February,  has  been  as 
notable  for  its  extreme  mildness  as  last  summer  was  for  its  want  of 
geniality.  On  February  1st  a  Pelargonium  was  still  alive  in  my  garden, 
and  a  Verbena  in  strong  growing  health.  I  began  to  think  the  feat  of 
cutting  Roses  out  of  doors  every  month  during  the  year  might  be 
accomplished  again  this  winter,  for  I  succeeded  in  doing  this  once,  in 


the  winter  of  1881-2,  and  as  the  locality  is  considerably  no.  th  of  the 
latitude  of  London,  it  may  perhaps  be  considered  noteworthy. 

The  varieties  cut  each  month  were  as  follows,  no  protection  what¬ 
ever  beyond  the  shelter  of  a  wall  having  been  given  in  any  case.  I 
made  no  note  of  November,  1881  ;  one  can  always  cut  a  Rose  or  two 
during  the  first  week  of  this  month.  On  December  16th  I  had  a  hand¬ 
some  Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  on  January  10th,  1882,  three  expanded 
Dupuy  Jamains,  a  Devoniensis,  and  a  Mrs.  Bosanquet  ;  on  February 
16th  a  good  Rubens  ;  on  March  20th  a  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  and  a  Rcve 
d’Or,  but  I  cannot  say  they  were  good  ;  on  April  21st  a  splendid  Rubens  ; 
and  in  May,  of  course,  there  were  Marechal  Niels,  &c.,  galore,  for  I  had 
at  that  time  a  quantity  of  very  strong  Tea  Roses  on  south  walls,  and 
on  May  30th  I  cut  upwards  of  300  grand  Tea  Rose  blooms  of  all  sorts 
to  send  to  the  wedding  of  a  friend  in  the  north. 

I  have  not  got  the  walls  or  the  plants  now,  and  if  I  had  last  week 
would  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  them  unless  they  had  been  carefully 
covered  up.  Mid-February  proved  a  most  unexpected  interlude  in  this 
extraordinary  winter.  My  registering  thermometer  is  hung  under 
shelter  on  a  north  wall.  On  the  morning  of  February  12th  it  had 
registered  during  the  night  11°  Fahr.,  or  21°  of  frost,  and  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  it  had  gone  down  to  5°,  6°  more.  The  first  morning  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  tampered  with,  as  it  was  so  sudden,  and 
the  morning  was  cloudy  ;  but  on  the  second  day  carefully  covered  pipes 
frozen  inside  the  house,  protected  cream  in  the  dairy  meeting  the  same 
fate,  and  ice  pudding,  not  on  the  menu,  appearing  at  dinner,  all  testified 
to  its  correctness.  Similar  low  readings  were  obtained  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  the  extremity  of  this  sudden  “  cold  snap  ”  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  this  locality. 


Experience  warns  me  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 
all  the  evil  results  of  such  a  frost  can  be  summed  up.  The  character 
of  the  weather  during  last  summer  and  the  previous  part  of  the  winter 
renders  such  a  visitation  doubly  dangerous.  Fortunately  we  had  about 
10  inches  of  snow,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been  very  serious. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  to  make  Tea  Roses  safe  here  they 
must  be  grown  as  dwarfs,  and  earthed  up  during  the  winter.  The  frost 
was  preceded  by  furious  gales  from  all  quarters,  but  the  strongest  wind 
that  ever  blew  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  protection  afforded  by  ridges 
of  earth  lightly  frozen.  The  snow,  too,  is  a  much  greater  protection  to 
dwarfs  than  to  standards,  and,  altogether,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  standard  Teas  entirely,  though,  1  believe,  there  is  something  in  the 
assertion  that  they  produce  the  best  exhibition  blooms.  In  this  low 
locality  1  find  I  cannot  protect  them  sufficiently  from  the  frost. 

1  have  been  informed  that  professional  Rose  growers  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  bend  down  and  bury  with  earth  the  heads  of  their  standard  Tea 
Roses  during  the  winter,  but  I  should  have  thought  that  this  would 
cause  a  great  strain  on  the  stem  or  on  the  roots,  and  that  it  would  only 
be  practicable  with  quite  young  plants.  Viewed  in  any  light,  frost  is 
a  serious  enemy  to  the  grower  of  Tea  Roses,  for  the  earthed  up  dwarf 
plants,  which  are  killed  to  the  snow  or  earth  line,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
suffered  no  harm,  since  now,  if  warm  weather  ensues,  the  only  live  buds 
remaining  will  begin  to  grow,  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
remain  dormant  for  another  two  months. 


Let  me  remind  those  who  strike  their  own  Briar  cuttings  that  they 
should  now  go  over  those  which  were  inserted  last  October,  and  push, 
them  down  to  the  bottom  of  their  holes.  I  found  most  of  mine  loose  this 
week,  having  been  raised  by  the  frost  half  an  inch  or  more.— 
W.  R.  Raillem. 


GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  POSITION. 

I  have  been  expecting  to  see  someone  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
exclusion  of  gardeners  as  voters  for  members  of  County  Councils.  As 
matters  stand  at  present  there  is  no  doubt  we  are  classed  as  menials. 
Why,  it  would  be  hard  to  say,  but  probably  because  to  the  general 
public  a  gardener  is  a  gardener,  let  him  be  a  man  with  an  important 
charge  or  let  him  groom  a  horse  or  turn  a  mangle.  It  will  show  a 
culpable  amount  of  apathy  on  the  part  of  gardeners  if  they  do  not 
begin  to  stir  themselves  on  this  important  subject.  I,  for  one,  think  it 
is  high  time  to  “  band  ourselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  weeding  out 
the  comparatively  worthless,  and  sometimes  spurious,  from  our  ranks, 
and  make  and  conform  to  a  code  of  rules  establishing  who  are  and  wi  o 
are  not  entitled  to  be  called  gardeners  as  distinguished  from  labourers, 
or  grooms  and  gardeners,”  and  also  to  have  a  representative  of  hort'- 
culture  in  Parliament.  It  will  be  a  work  entailing  a  good  deal  if 
labour,  time,  and  difficulty,  and  ought  not  to  be  postponed  ;  but  the 
question  is,  Who  is  to  do  it?  or  how  is  this  “weeding”  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  ?  We  are  not  only  an  isolated  class,  but  a  busy  class,  and  our 
minds  are  taken  up  to  a  greater  extent  with  our  manifold  duties  than  at 
least  any  other  menial  department,  and  on  those — and  to  many  of  us 
rare — occasions  when  we  visit,  or  are  visited  by  a  brother  blue  apron, 
we  are  too  apt  to  talk  “shop,”  to  the  exclusion  of  such  subjects  as  voting 
for  County  Councillors.  Albeit  we  cannot  but  deplore  our  exclusion  from 
the  qualified  list  when  we  see  our  labourers  exercising  the  right,  and 
with  Mr.  Bighter  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  com¬ 
bine  for  the  advancement  of  our  own  interests.— H.  C.  W. 


In  your  issue  of  the  7th  inst.,  at  page  108,  Mr.  II.  Dale  in  his 
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evening’s  leisure  finds  time  to  call  me  to  task  for  staffing  a  few  facts,  and 
making  a  few  remarks  with  respect  to  what  I  then  believed,  and  in  spite 
of  his  assumption  what  I  still  believe,  to  be  an  important  subject 
respecting  gardeners,  their  abilities,  and  the  means  of  proving  them,  so 
that  each  man,  groom  and  gardeners  included,  may  rank  according  to 
that  ability.  As  Mr.  Dale  is,  like  myself,  blessed  with  but  a  short 
amount  of  leisure,  he  should  write  and  criticise  less,  but  read  more 
attentively  that  which  he  intends  to  criticise,  for  if  he  had  read  my 
article  with  more  attention  he  would  have  seen  my  ideas  are  identical 
with  his  own  in  respect  to  the  promotion  of  all  members  of  the  “blue 
apron  ”  fraternity  so  long  as  their  training  in  horticulture  is  such  as 
to  recommend  them  for  a  higher  post.  My  proposal  to  give  a  certi¬ 
ficate  in  the  three  classes  first,  second,  and  third  would  mean  a  man 
holding  a  third  could  obtain  a  second  or  even  first  if  he  proved  himself 
worthy  of  that  honour.  I  would  be  second  to  no  man  in  my  estimation 
of  him  who  has  risen  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks,  for  that  is  the 
man  above  all  others  who  should  be  proud  of  himself  and  his  profession, 
provided  his  elevacion  has  been  obtained  by  a  thorough  practical  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  duties  as  a  gardener,  and  not  by  being  recommended  as 
such  without  those  qualifications,  or  by  underselling  his  labour.  I  now 
come  to  what  Mr.  Dale  calls  a  serious  charge  against  nurserymen — viz., 
their  recommending  men  to  fill  important  posts  for  which  they  are  not 
fitted.  I  do  not  make  this  charge  deliberately,  for  nurserymen  have  no 
means  of  knowing  each  man’s  capabilities,  hence  the  use  of  the  certi¬ 
ficate.  I  will  mention  two  cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 
1  had  charge  of  a  garden  for  upwards  of  four  years,  and  about  a  month 
previous  to  my  leaving  I  took  fourteen  prizes  (eleven  firsts)  at  the  local 
show.  My  successor,  who  was  recommended  by  a  nurseryman  as  a 
first-class  gardener,  at  the  next  season’s  sho  v  only  obtained  one  third 
prize,  the  other  competitors  being  the  same  in  both  instances.  The 
other  case  was  a  gardener  who  wanted  to  dispose  of  the  service  of  his 
foreman,  whose  training  was  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  place, 
asked  me  if  1  should  hear  of  a  place  to  let  him  know,  as  he  would  give 
him  a  good  recommendation  to  get  rid  of  him.  I  can  mention  other 
instances  if  required. — Alfred  Bishop,  Westley  Hall  Gardens,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 


Your  correspondent  Mr.  A.  Bighter,  page  150,  has  certainly  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  show  the  low  social  position  of  gardeners.  I 
maintain  that  a  man  may  be  if  you  like  a  menial  servant,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  may  be  anythin  z  but  a  mean  man,  and  if  he  does  his  duty 
manfully  and  straightforwardly  as  under  or  head  gardener,  his  office  in 
the  highest  sense  is  as  worthy  as  any  in  the  state.  We  are  all  of  us  more 
or  less  related  to  the  Grand  Old  Gardener  and  his  wife,  as  Tennyson  has 
it,  or  the  other  old  rhyme  “  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where 
was  then  the  gentleman  ?  ”  And  I  further  maintain  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  be  a  gentleman’s  gardener  and  a  gentleman  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  All  serve  in  some  capacity 
and  when  gardeners  remember  that  such  men  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  and 
Robert  Moifat  the  missionary  rose  from  the  ranks,  the  latter  an  under 
gardener,  they  will  never  cease — in  spite  of  dictionary  definitions — to 
have  an  honest  pride  in  their  dignified  calling. — R.  Maher,  Yattcndon 
Court  Gardens. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent,  page  157,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  By  following  such  a  mode  much  valuable  knowledge  would 
be  exchanged,  and  very  often  by  those  who  do  not  care  about  drawing 
out  their  successes  into  a  lengthy  form. 


Daffodil  “  Sir  Watkin.” — This  I  find  is  very  useful  for  forwarding 
under  glass.  It  stands  slight  forcing  well.  The  bulbs  of  this  fine 
Daffodil,  which  I  have  now  in  flower,  came  from  Mr.  Hartlandof  Cork. 
The  light  large  sulphur-coloured  flowers  are  admired  by  all  who  see  them. 


Freesias. — Last  year  these  with  me  proved  a  failure.  This  year  they 
have  been  a  thorough  success.  The  curious  thing  is  that  in  both  cases 
the  mode  of  treatment  has  been  the  same.  I  potted  them  in  August  in 
a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  six  bulbs  in  a  4-inch  pot.  The 
pots  were  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  growths  had  started.  I 
may  mention  that  the  pots  were  covered  with  no  plunging  material,  as 
pots  containing  bulbs  generally  are.  After  the  plants  were  fairly 
started  they  were  removed  to  a  span-roofed  house,  which  was  kept  at  a 
temperature  suitable  for  the  flowering  of  Pelargoniums.  They  are  now  in 
a  house  with  a  slightly  lower  temperature,  and  are  blooming  magnifi¬ 
cently.  I  find  they  do  best  when  not  overpotted.  They  should  have 
plenty  of  water,  plenty  of  light,  and  not  be  too  much  forced. 


Tarring  Vines. — This  is  an  operation  that  some  gardeners  are 
sceptical  about  performing.  Having  a  house  rather  badly  infested  with 
mealy  bug,  I  thought  I  would  give  the  tar  cure  a  fair  trial.  I  mixed 
an  8-inch  potful  of  loam,  which  I  placed  in  an  old  metal  pot,  with 
nearly  a  pint  of  gas  tar.  I  pounded  them  well  together,  and  then  added 
boiling  water  until  the  whole  was  of  the  consistency  of  paint.  With 
this  mixture  I  painted  the  Vines.  Theeyeson  the  spurs  I  left  unpainted. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  see  how  they  would  break,  but  my  anxiety  is 
now  past,  as  they  are  breaking  as  well  and  as  regularly  as  in  former 
years.  I  have  not  yet  found  a  single  bug,  although  the  canes  have  been 
examined  carefully  every  day.  The  canes  still  smell  of  tar. 


These  are  a  few  notes,  the  first  I  have  sent  to  your  valuable  paper,  , 


and  should  you -think  them  worthy  of  insertion,  I  hope  they  will  not  be 
the  last, — North  Wales. 

[We  fully  concur  in  the  wish  of  our  correspondent.] 


The  Horticultural  Club.  —  We  understand  that  the  usual 
monthly  dinner  will  be  postponed  from  Tuesday  the  12th  until  Tuesday 
the  2Gth  March,  in  order  to  give  the  Club  the  opportunity  of  welcoming 
the  Dutch  gentlemen  who  will  be  over  for  the  Hyacinth  Show. 

-  The  Weather. — Writing  from  Scotland  on  February  25th, 

“  B.  D.”  observed— “  The  first  three  days  of  the  week  were  unseasonably 
fine,  mild,  and  bright ;  latterly  duller  and  coldish  weather  has  prevailed. 
During  the  night  of  the  23rd  we  had  8°  of  frost.  The  barometer  has 
been  high,  but  is  now  inclined  to  fall.”  “  T.  M.”  writes  from  Ireland 
that  “The  weather  in  Dublin  since  the  14th  has  been  very  mild  and 
favourable  for  garden  operations.  On  Friday  evening  22nd,  and  part 
of  Saturday  we  had  a  little  rain,  but  up  to  Monday  the  weather  was 
agreeable.”  In  the  south  of  England  keen  easterly  winds  have  been 
prevalent,  with  occasional  slight  falls  of  snow  and  sharp  frosts. 

-  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  the  Committee  meeting 

held  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  G.  Deal  presiding,  it  was  stated  a  sum 
of  £20  would  be  added  to  the  Fund  as  the  result  of  the  theatrical 
benefit  previously  referred  to.  It  was  reported  that  Mrs.  John  Wills 
sent  a  donation  of  £5.  Mr.  Hodges  of  Linfield  sent  £3  IQs.  as  the 
profits  from  a  village  concert.  A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bourne,  the 
London  Steward  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  granting  the  use  of  the  flower 
market  at  Covent  Garden  for  an  evening  fete  by  payment,  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  Fund  ;  and  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  and 
the  growers  of  plants  and  flowers  for  the  market  will  be  held  on  March 
8th  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Mr.  A.  II.  Smee,  who  is  an 
expert  in  actuarial  matters,  has  carefully  examined  the  funds  of  the 
charity  and  reported  that  the  Committee  will  be  justified  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  election  of  five  children  as  recipients  of  its  benefits  on 
July  10  th. 

-  It  would  seem  that  Carnation  flowers  are  much  in  de¬ 
mand  and  proportionately  scarce,  as  the  florists  are  charging  large 
prices  for  them  now,  and  the  culture  of  these  plants  for  winter  flowering 
cannot  be  such  a  very  unprofitable  trade  when  9d.  each  can  be  obtained 
for  single  blooms  with  a  fevv  leaves.  This  price  has  been  charged  in 
shops  during  the  past  week  for  blooms  of  Carnation  A.  Alegatiere,  and 
the  vendors  say  it  is  difficult  to  secure  sufficient  for  their  customers. 
Gardenia  blooms  are  also  scarce,  and  last  week  a  London  florist  gave 
12s.  for  six  blooms  to  meet  a  special  order. — L. 

- - Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.— We  are  re¬ 
quested  to  state  that  the  Jubilee  (50th  year)  Festival  of  this  Institu¬ 
tion  will  take  place  on  Thursday,  the  13th  June  next,  upon  which 
occasion  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside. 

-  Mr.  E.  Linfield,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Finchley  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  informs  us  that  their  next  Exhibition  will  be  held  on 
5th  and  Gth  November  this  year. 

-  Earliest  Rhubarb  Gathered. — I  shall  esteem  it  a  great 

kindness  if  any  one  of  your  readers  will  favour  with  the  date  when  the 
first  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of  Rhubarb — not  forced,  but  grown  in  the  open 
garden — is  this  year  gathered  ;  also  the  name  of  the  sort. — Vicar, 
Yaxley ,  Suffolk. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.— We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death 

of  Mr.  T.  R.  Preston  (of  St.  John’s),  who  has  for  several  years  been  a 
respected  member  of  the  above  Society,  and  taken  an  active  interest  in 
its  work.  The  interment  took  place  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Wakefield,  on 
Friday  last,  and  was  largely  attended  by  members  of  the  Society  and 
friends. 

-  Those  that  appreciate  useful  climbers  that  flower  through  the 

winter  season  should  grow  Clematis  indivisa  lobata.  It  is  easy  of 
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culture,  very  free,  and  does  not  require  any  special  treatment,  as  it  will 
succeed  in  any  ordinary  greenhouse.  The  flowers  are  white,  produced 
in  clusters ;  the  individual  flowers  are  a  little  larger  than  a  shilling.  Its 
star-like  appearance  makes  it  very  useful  for  bouquets  or  wreaths. 
The  plant  flowers  through  January  and  succeeding  month. — J.  T. 

-  The  thirty-first  York  Floral  and  Horticultural  Fete 

will  be  held  this  year  on  June  19th,  20th  and  21st  in  the  Bootham  field 
of  that  city.  The  schedule,  as  usual,  is  a  comprehensive  and  liberal 
one,  112  classes  being  enumerated  for  plants,  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables,  with  prizes  ranging  from  £20  to  3s.  A  large  amount  is 
offered  for  plants,  over  £100  in  the  first  five  classes  and  nearly  £50  for 
Orchids.  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Simmons,  13,  New  Street,  York,  is  the 
Secretary. 

-  Daffodil  White  Trumpet  (Bishop  Mann). — A  large  bouquet 

of  this  Daffodil,  made  in  posy  shape,  with  its  own  foliage,  and  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  100  blooms  tied  and  fastened  with  white  satin  ribbon,  was 
sent  from  Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland’s  grounds  at  Cork  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  held  at  Buckingham  Palace  on  the  24th.  The  flowers  were  cut 
from  the  open  air  on  February  24th.  This  indicates  a  very  mild  winter. 
Our  correspondent  asks  if  it  is  possible  to  produce  this  quantity  of  white 
Daffodils  so  early  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

-  The  D’Elboux  Grape. — An  American  correspondent  in  a 

note  to  hand  speaks  in  very  warm  terms  of  this  Grape,  so  it  struck  me 
to  inquire  if  you  know  whether  it  has  found  its  way  into  Great  Britain  ? 
and  if  so,  the  estimate  formed  of  it  ?  It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
Telegraph  and  Black  Hamburgh,  raised  on  Staten  Island,  and  since 
wherever  shown  has  carried  away  prizes.  It  is  very  prolific,  large 
berries,  seldom  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  rich  Muscat  flavour ; 
colour  a  rich  black,  and  skin  tolerably  thick.  It  is  a  most  vigorous 
grower  and  with  large  leaves,  though  the  canes  are  short-jointed.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  person  in  Great  Britain  or  the  States  having  it  for  sale, 
so  this  reference  is  no  way  intended  as  an  advertisement,  but  may  have 
an  interest  for  numerous  growers. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

- Planting  Young  Vines. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bardney’s  note 

on  this  subject  (page  153)  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  the  impression  at 
the  time  of  writing  that  he  had  condemned  washing  the  roots  of  young 
Vines  when  planting  them.  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  misquoted  him,  but  I 
am  glad  he  confirms  my  statement  that  the  operation  is  injurious.  I 
stated  in  my  article  that  I  was  not  certain  he  had  condemned  the 
practice.  Since  reading  Mr.  Bardney’s  note  I  clearly  remember  the 
article  to  which  he  refers  as  to  planting  young  Vines  without  disturb¬ 
ing  more  roots  than  was  necessary,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  I  had 
quite  forgotten  it.  About  eight  years  since  I  assisted  in  making  a 
large  Vine  border,  the  young  Vines  were  planted  without  disturbing 
many  of  the  roots.  Those  Vines  succeeded  very  well,  and  soon  furnished 
the  house  with  good  fruiting  canes.  The  two  vineries  to  which  I 
referred  on  page  110  were  planted  recently. — G.  Garner,  Amberwood 
Gardens,  Hants. 

-  Turnips. — The  earliest  variety  I  have  had  experience  with  is 

Early  Milan.  This  sort  is  less  liable  to  run  to  seed  when  sown  early  than  any 
other.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  define  a  date  when  this  variety  should  be 
sown,  as  seasons  vary  so  much.  The  best  plan  is  to  sow  once,  a  week, 
beginning  in  March  with  the  first  sowing,  which,  with  those  that  follow, 
need  not  be  large.  If  the  earliest  crop  is  lost  it  does  not  matter 
much.  In  April,  and  right  on  until  autumn,  the  best  is  Snowball. 
A  small  sowing  repeated  about  once  in  every  ten  days  is  preferable  to 
large  sowings  at  longer  intervals.  The  last  sowing  may  be  made  in 
September,  and  if  the  winter  prove  mild  the  produce  may  be  of  value, 
but  as  a  rule  the  sowing  made  in  August,  earlier  or  later  according  to 
locality,  will  be  of  greatest  use,  keeping  up  the  supply  throughout  winter. 
In  dry  summer  weather  it  is  necessary  to  run  the  drills  full  of  water  an 
hour  or  two  before  sowing  the  seed.  When  this  precaution  is  taken  the 
seeds  come  up  very  quickly  and  evenly. — B. 

-  Effects  of  Frost  on  Vegetables.- I  quite  agree  with 

“A.  D.,  Feltham,"  in  lastweek’s  “  Notes  and  Gleanings,”  as  to  correspon¬ 
dents  stating  the  place  or  district  in  any  notes  relating  to  weather.  It 
was  an  omission  on  my  part  that  I,  with  pleasure,  at  once  rectify.  The 
frost  must  certainly  have  been  more  severe  here  than  in  Middlesex,  and 
not  since  1881  have  I  seen  all  the  Brassicas  so  much  damaged.  In  most 
country  districts  there  has  been  a  glut  of  green  vegetables,  far  too 
many,  the  purveyors  say,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  right,  but  the 
25°  of  frost  recorded  here  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  January  has 


altered  the  appearance  of  the  Cabbage  family.  The  thermometer  was 
placed  in  a  walled-in  kitchen  garden  of  nearly  four  acres,  in  an  open 
position,  and  30  or  40  yards  from  a  wall.  Old  Cabbage  stumps,  that 
usually  withstand  a  fair  amount  of  frost,  and  that  had  a  good  supply  of 
half-hearted  greens  at  Christmas,  arc  all  spoilt;  not  half  a  bushel  of 
greens  can  now  be  cut  from  a  bed  of  500. — H.  O.,  North  Hunts. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  Saturday  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  members  of  the  above  Society,  at  the  Saw  Hotel,  Mr. 
G.  W.  Fallas,  one  of  the  Hon.  Secs.,  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Vascular 
System  of  Plants.”  Mr.  W.  II.  Milnes  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown 
was  in  the  vice-chair.  Mr.  Fallas,  who  is  a  noted  naturalist  and  a  most 
intelligent  member  of  both  the  Naturalists’  and  the  Paxton  Society, 
has  on  former  occasions  given  some  exceedingly  clever  essays,  and  on 
Saturday  last  he  provided  another  intellectual  treat  for  his  fellow  Pax- 
tonians.  In  a  very  clear  manner  he  showed,  by  reference  to  numerous 
types,  the  gradual  development  of  structure  in  plants,  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  forms,  where  the  vascu'ar  system  is  fully  developed. 
He  also  drew  an  analogy  between  the  vascular  system  of  a  plant  and 
that  of  an  animal,  demonstrating  its  function  as  a  carrier  of  nutritive 
matter  to  various  parts  of  the  structure.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by 
means  of  numerous  diagrams,  and  also  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thankswas  passed  to  Mr.  Fallas,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Evans,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Rigg. 

— —  Potatoes. — I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  more  gardeners 
would  give  their  experience  of  the  very  unfavourable  season  of  1888  in 
regard  to  Potatoes.  I  will  give  a  list  of  sorts  grown  here  and  the 
results.  Our  first  early  was  Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf  ;  it  proved  a 
heavy  cropper  with  little  disease,  but  very  close  when  cooked.  Next 
came  Beauty  of  Hebron,  heavy  cropper,  badly  diseased,  and  totally  unfit 
for  table  ;  it  will  not  be  grown  again.  AVhite  Elephant  was  a  heavy 
cropper,  v ery  little  diseased  in  one  bed,  but  badly  diseased  in  another; 
a  capital  baking  Potato.  Carter’s  Ashtop  Fluke,  a  good  cropper  and 
fine  table  Potato,  but  about  two-thirds  were  diseased.  Carter’s  Surprise, 
a  heavy  cropper,  very  little  disease.  Carter’s  Freedom,  a  good  cropper, 
badly  diseased.  Carter’s  King  of  Russets,  a  heavy  cropper,  rather  badly 
diseased,  which  I  think  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  I  should  be  glad 
if  some  of  the  readers  would  state  whether  they  found  this  Potato  take 
the  disease  in  other  districts.  Adirondack,  very  heavy  cropper,  no 
disease.  Cetewayo,  very  Small  tubers,  no  disease.  Magnum  Bonum,  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  good  shaped  clean  grown  tubers  ;  in  fact,  the 
best  sample  I  have  seen,  about  one  acre  being  grown,  and  not  a  single 
diseased  tuber  was  seen. — William  J.  'IA’e.es, Gardener,  Whatley  House , 
Frome,  Somerset. 

- The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  February  20th,  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  Dr.  W.  Marcet, 
F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  H.  D.  Richmond,  F.C.S.,  and  Dr. 
F.  G.  Smart,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society.  The 
following  papers  were  read  : — 1,  i:  Report  on  the  Helm  Wind  Inquiry,” 
by  Mr.  W.  Marriott,  F.R.Met.Soc.  The  helm  wind  is  peculiar  to  the 
Cross  Fell  range  of  mountains  in  Cumberland,  which  runs  from  north- 
north-west  to  south-south-east.  The  range  is  high  and  continuous,  and 
is  not  cut  through  by  any  valley.  Cross  Fell  is  2900  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  the  top  of  the  mountains  to  the  plain  on  the  west  there  is  an 
abrupt  faU  of  from  1000  to  1500  feet  m  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  At 
times  when  the  wind  is  from  some  easterly  point  the  helm  forms  over 
this  district,  the  chief  features  of  the  phenomenon  being  the  following : — 
A  heavy  bank  of  cloud  rests  along  the  Cross  Fell  range,  at  times  reaching 
some  distance  down  the  western  slopes,  and  at  others  hovering  just 
above  the  summit,  while  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
foot  of  the  Fell  a  slender  roll  of  dark  cloud  appears  in  mid-air  and 
parallel  with  the  helm  cloud  :  this  is  the  helm  bar.  The  space  between 
the  helm  cloud  and  the  bar  is  usually  quite  clear,  while  to  the  westward 
the  sky  is  at  times  completely  covered  with  cloud.  The  bar  does  not 
appear  to  extend  further  west  than  about  the  river  Eden.  A  cold  wind 
rushes  down  the  sides  of  the  Fell  and  blows  violently  till  it  reaches  a 
spot  nearly  underneath  the  helm  bar,  when  it  suddenly  ceases.  The 
observations  that  have  been  made  in  the  district  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  show  that  the  helm  wind  is  not  such  a  rare  occurrence  as 
it  was  popularly  supposed  to  be,  the  bar  having  been  observed  on  forty- 
one  occasions  in  1885,  sixty-three  in  1886,  and  nineteen  in  1887.  The 
phenomenon  takes  place  usually  when  the  sky  to  the  eastward  is  covered 
with  cloud.  2,  “  An  Atmospheric  Sketch,”  by  Mr.  F.  A,  Velschow, 
F.R.Met.Soc.  3,  “  The  Drought  in  New  South  Wales  in  1883-4,  and 
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Rainfall  at  Corella.  1879-88,”  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Wynne, 
I’.R.Met.Soc. 


CANKER  AND  GRAFTING. 

It  was  not  my  intention  to  waste  any  more  ink  on  the  subject  of 
canker,  because  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  shall  end  about  the  same  as 
we  began,  by  everyone  enjoying  his  own  opinion.  But  as  I  notice  a 
reference  to  what  I  have  before  written  on  this  subject  on  page  131  I 
cannot  well  resist  the  temptation.  This  in  practice  comes  so  near  my 
experience  that  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  beneficial  results.  But  what 
docs  Mr.  Gar  rod  and  others  do  when  they  head  down  a  badly  cankered  tree  ? 
Just  this.  We  get  rid  of  the  bulk— perhaps  all — of  the  vermin  at  the  same 
time  under  the  operation,  and  I  have  proved  that  without  grafting  the 
new  growth  of  the  same  sort  hept  free  from  vermin  afterwards  will  do 
equally  as  well  as  a  new  sort  put  on  the  stock.  When  I  can  look  on 
some  of  the  healthiest  of  orchard  trees  which  have  been  in  the  same 
soil,  the  same  drainage,  the  same  climate,  and  all  other  conditions  for 
forty  years  without  canker,  I  am  compelled  to  look  into  the  cause  of 
young  trees  cankering  before  they  have  even  begun  bearing. — J.  Hiam. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  T.  B.  HAYWOOD. 

A  hybrid  Orchid  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  on  the  same 
occasion  as  C.  Lathami  is  that  of  which  a  reduced  representation  is 


FIG.  2G. — CYPRIPEDIUM  T.  B.  HAYWOOD. 


given  in  fig.  2fi.  This  was  obtained  from  a  cross  between  C.  Drurii 
and  C.  superbiens  (Veitehi),  and  though  not  superior  to  either  of 
its  parents,  it  has  neat  and  pleasingly  marked  flowers.  One  of  the 
characters  of  C.  Drurii  is  preserved  in  a  marked  degree — namely, 
the  dark  central  lines  in  sepals  and  petals,  which  in  the  hybrid 
assumes  a  purplish  hue.  The  rounded  dorsal  sepal  have  also 
secondary  smaller  and  fainter  radiating  veins  of  purple  and  green 
on  white,  something  in  the  way  of  C.  superbiens  ;  the  petals  have 
numerous  purplish  dots  at  the  base,  and  the  lip  is  suffused  with 
soft  purple  tint.  Neither  of  the  species  named  as  parents  have 
been  much  employed  in  hybridising.  C.  Drurii  is  one  of  the 
parents  (with  C.  niveum)  of  C.  microchilum  ;  it  was  employed  with 
C.  villosum  in  the  production  of  C.  Winnianum,  but  these  are  not 
very  well  known.  C.  superbiens  was,  however,  employed  with 
C.  Stonei  in  the  production  of  the  famed  C.  Morganim,  and  with 
C.  barbatum  in  producing  C.  superciliare,  also  a  handsome 
hybrid. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  LATHAMI. 

An  extremely  interesting  hybrid  Cypripedium  was  shown  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Latham, 
the  well  known  Curator  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  by 
whom  it  was  raised  a  few  years  since.  It  is  quite  distinct,  and 
shows  the  characters  of  the  parents  so  clearly  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  cross  was  effected.  The  species  employed  were 
C.  villosum  and  C.  Spicerianum,  both  familiar  Cypripediums,  now 


in  the  majority  of  collections,  and  the  result  has  been  an  enlarged 
C.  Spicerianum,  the  strength  of  the  other  parent  being  manifested 
in  the  greatly  increased  flowers  and  vigorous  growth.  The  dorsal 
sepal,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  27),  has  much  of  the 
C.  Spicerianum  character,  the  peculiar  undulations  on  the  upper 
margins  of  the  petals  also  resembling  that  species.  The  lip  and 
general  contour  of  the  flower  are  suggestive  of  C.  villosum.  The 
plant  shown  had  not  many  flowers,  but  it  is  said  to  be  very  free, 
and  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  useful  winter-flowering 
Cypripediums. — C. 

ORCHIDS  FLOWERING  IN  FEBRUARY. 

One  of  the  useful  qualities  of  many  Orchids  is  the  fact  that 
they  flower  at  a  time  when  the  attractions  of  houses  are  not  too 
numerous.  An  example  of  the  diversity  that  can  be  obtained  in 
February  is  afforded  by  the  following  list  of  Orchids  flowering  in 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons’  Nursery  at  Forest  Hill. 


Cattleya  Triar 

alba 

„  „  rnargina'a 

„  ,,  Warscewiezi 

„  „  ,.  delicati 

„  ametbystogloBsa 
Dendrobium  Ainawertbi 
„  crassinode 

„  Ba*b(  r'ana 
Pi  raidi 

„  primulinum 

„  „  giganteum 

„  nobile 

„  „  eoernlescens 

„  .,  peidulum 

„  Waidianum 

„  „  gigantcum 

Deudrochilum  gkimaceum 
Coelogyne  erktata 
Cymbidium  eburneum 
,,  Lowianum 
Cypripedium  Argus 
„  Boxa  li 

„  Ha'  risianum 

„  insigne 


Cypripedium  Liwrencianum 
Labia  harpopbi  11a 
Lyeaste  Skinr.eri 
Maslevallia  Hairyana 
„  Liu  deni 

„  ignea 

„  tovaiensis 

„  tr  angularis 

Odontog’ossum  Rossii 

„  „  majus 

„  „  rubescens 

,,  A1  xandne 

„  Cervantesi 

„  Ocrstedi 

„  „  majus 

„  Pes'atcrei 

Occidium  bar'-atnm 
„  cucull  turn 
.,  cri  ntale 

„  on  itliorbynchum 

„  refl-xum 
„  fplendidum 
Phajus  g  anaifolius 
Pbalsenopsis  rosea 

,,  Stuait:ana 


KNIGHTSHAYES  COURT,  TIVERTON. 

This  newly  erected  mansion  is  the  Devonshire  residence  of  Sir 
John  II.  Amory,  Bart.  It  is  commodious  and  picturesque  in  appearance, 
and  is  situate  in  the  midst  of  an  undulated  and  well-wooded  park,  two 
miles  north-west  of  Tiverton  town,  and  it  is  half  an  hour's  pleasant 
ride  from  Exeter  through  the  green  and  fertile  Exe  valley.  The  park 
is  said  to  be  (lie  oldest  in  Devonshire.  The  trees  are  very  large  and 
luxuriant  in  growth  ;  they  consist  main  y  of  majestic  Oak,  Birch,  Beech, 
of  large  dimensions  ;  Scotch  Pine,  extra  large  and  fine  ;  with  here  and 
there  large  flat  headed  Thorns  and  spreading  Chestnut  trees.  The 
grounds  are  extensive,  well  laid  out,  contain  much  interesting  variety, 
and  miles  of  winding  and  well  kept  gravel  walks.  They  contain  several 
fine  specimens  of  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  Cedrus  atlantica,  Cc.drus  Deodara, 
I’icea  Pinsapo,  very  handsome  ;  Liriodendron  tulipifera  (the  Tulip  Tree), 
and  Weilingtonia  gigantea,  70  feet  high  and  as  straight  as  a  gunbaml, 
having  a  stem  between  7  and  8  feet  round  at  3  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  furnished  with  healthy  foliage  from  base  to  summit.  I  may  here 
state  that  the  natural  soil  in  the  park  and  ground  is  a  deep  reddish  loam 
resting  on  a  stratum  of  yellow  clay.  From  the  new  gravel  walk,  7  feet 
wide,  from  the  Court  to  the  church,  and  known  as  “Church  Walk,”  a 
fine  view  of  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water,  including  the  ancient  and 
industrial  town  of  Tiverton  southward,  is  obtained.  Making  a  detour 
of  the  grounds  we  enter  a  horseshoe-like  valley  at  the  base  of  tie 
beautifully  wooded  slope  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Court.  This  is  a 
charming  and  sequestred  spot,  through  which  flows  a  quiet  stream, 
on  the  banks  of  which  luxuriate  Osmunda  rcgalis  and  other  choice 
British  Ferns,  flowering  shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons  in  variety. 
Leycesteria  formosa,  a  shrub  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  large  well-flowered  bushes  of  the  Syringa  and  Guelder  Rose, 
Weeping  Ash,  &c.  The  semicircular  pathway,  which  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Peebles,  made  and  subsequently  grassed  through  one  of  the  sharply 
sloping  home-woods  in  the  direction  of  the  gasworks  last  spring,  is  an 
addition  to  the  many  pleasant  and  enjoyable  walks  at  Knightshaycs, 
several  of  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Peebles,  and  which,  like  the 
one  in  question,  serve  to  show  that  he  has  not  forgotten  his  early  and 
extensive  training  in  the  work,  and  in  landscape  gardening  generally. 

Before  quitting  the  park  and  grounds  I  must  not  omit  mention  of 
the  grand  avenue  of  trees  from  Tiverton  entrance  to  the  Court,  and  the 
row  of  stately  Elms  in  the  direction  of  the  kennels,  together  with 
several  fine  specimens  of  the  narrow  and  broad  leaved  Evergreen  Oak, 
Quercus  Ilex,  and  Desfontainea  spinosa.  From  the  terraces  opposite, 
and  contiguous  to  the  south  frtnt  of  the  Court,  on  which  there  aie 
several  large  squarely  trained  specimens  terminating  in  a  point  of 
English  Yews  growing  in  large  boxes,  there  is  a  bold  expanse  of  velvety 
lawn  unmarred  by  a  single  flower  bed,  sloping  somewhat  sharply  in  a 
southern  direction  to  the  park,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  trees  and 
shrulis  of  great  age  and  beauty.  The  Court,  as  viewed  from  the 
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bottom  of  the  lawn,  in  connection  with  the  surrounding  objects  of 
sylvan  beauty,  presents  a  very  commanding  and  picturesque  exterior. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  situated  in  a  hollow  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  Court.  It  covers  an  area  of  about  four  acres  within  the 
walls,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  piece  of  ground  close  by— the 
other  side  of  the  private  road,  but  shut  out  from  view  of  that 
approach  which  Mr.  Peebles  converted  from  an  accumulation  of  ungenial 
soils  into  a  veritable  seed  bed  ;  the  whole  being  well  and  judiciously 
croppe  1  with  the  best  kinds  and  varieties  of  vegetables  then  in  and 
coming  into  season,  conspicuous  among  which  we  noticed  large  breadths 
of  excellent  Early  London,  Walcheren,  and  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflowers ;  Onions,  autumn  as  well  as  spring  sown  ;  Snowball 
Turnips,  the  roots,  like  the  Onions,  being  shapely  and  perfectly  free 
from  blemish  of  any  kind  ;  and  a  couple  of  dozen  ranks  of  Telegraph. 
Stratagem,  and  other  approved  varieties  of  Peas  in  various  stages  of 
growth  for  maintaining  a  good  and  regular  supply  of  Green  Peas  until 
cut  down  by  autumn  frosts.  People  not  unfrequently  sow  five  times  as 
many  Peas  in  a  row  as  is  necessary  to  produce,  with  good  cultivation, 
the  best  possible  results  in  the  way  of  prodigious  crops  of  well  filled 
pels,  thereby  not  only  wasting  the  quantity  of  seed  indicated,  but 
thwarting  the  very  object  which  they  had  in  view — namely,  securing  of 
a  good  crop — by  reason  of  the  haulms  not  having  room  to  develop 


tion,  the  results  cannot  well  be  otherwise  than  satisfactory,  even  during 
such  an  exceptionally  unfavourable  season  as  the  past  has  been. 

The  Glass  Houses. — These  are  numerous  and  of  the  best  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  principal  range  of  fruit  and  plant  houses  being  situated  on  a 
slope  at  the  north  side  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  at  the  south  side  of  a 
high  and  substantially  built  wall  running  east  and  west  and  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  kitchen  garden  in  that  direction.  Behind  this  range 
are  capital  fruit  rooms,  packing  sheds,  potting  sheds,  a  large  stokehole, 
containing  five  boilers  ;  young  men’s  apartments,  comfortably  fitted  up  ; 
offices,  and  Mushroom  houses.  The  two  main  pipes  pass  through  all  the 
sheds  and  branch  into  various  houses.  A  good  width  of  gravel  inter¬ 
venes  between  the  shedding  and  another  range  of  glass  houses.  Behind 
and  high  above  this  latter  range  there  is  still  another  range  of  excellent 
hous(  s,  the  floors  of  which  are  on  a  level  with  and  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  coping  of  the  preceding  range.  They  consist  of  five  vineries,  two 
being  43  feet  long,  and  16  feet  wide  each,  one  38  feet  long,  and  the  same 
width  as  the  preceding  two  ;  early  Muscat  house  is  32  long,  and  9  feet 
wide  ;  and  one  (a  mixed  late  hou^e)  27  feet  long,  and  9  feet  wide,  all 
being  inside  measurements  ;  two  Peach  houses,  36£  feet  long  and 
16 £  feet  wide  each  ;  one  Fig  house,  32 J  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide  ;  t  vo 
Melon  houses,  one  span-roofed  and  one  lean-to,  38  feet  long  and  16  feet 
wide  ;  two  Cucumber  houses,  one  span  and  one  lean-to,  38  feet  long  a  id 


Fig.  27.- CVPRIPED1UM  LATHAMI. 


themselves.  Moreover,  the  growth  being  stifled  becomes  a  prey  to  the 
attacks  of  mildew.  But  Mr.  Peebles  does  not  do  this. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  grown  largely  and  well  in  borders  on  each  side 
the  principal  walks  in  the  kitchen  garden,  and  there  being  always  a 
great  demand  for  cut  flowers  at  Ivnightshayes  Court,  but  more  especially 
during  the  London  season,  the  herbaceous  plants  furnishing  materials 
wherewith  to  meet  this  demand.  Spikes  of  Pseonies,  of  which  there  is 
a  fine  collection  ;  Delphiniums,  Doronicum  (Leopard’s  Bane)  austria- 
cum,  Digitalis  (Foxglove),  Chrysanthemums,  Pyrethrums,  Potentillas, 
and  Pentstemons  being  cut  their  entire  length  and  packed,  together 
with  a  variety  of  hardy  ornamental  and  other  grasses  and  shoots  of 
sweet-scented  Pelargoniums,  in  baskets  6  feet  long,  16  inches  deep,  and 
24  inches  wide  for  conveyance  to  London  and  elsewhere.  Hoses  are  also 
grown  somewhat  extensively  and  successfully,  on  their  own  roots  and 
otherwise,  for  cutting  for  house  decoration.  The  white  single  flowered 
Rose  of  Japan  (Rosa  rugosa  alba)  is  grown  largely  for  the  same 
purpose,  it  being  found  very  useful  in  the  bud  for  dressing  vases. 

Hardy  fruit  is  grown  largely  and  well  both  inside  and  outside  the 
walled-iu  kitchen  garden,  the  walls  being  well  furnished  with  healthy 
and  well  trained  trees  of  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  &c. 
The  soil,  as  already  stated,  is  a  good  yellow  loam,  being  suitable  alike 
,to  the  requirements  and  production  of  first  class  trees,  fruit,  and  vege¬ 
tables,  as  well  as  Roses,  especially  when  taken  in  connection  with  a 
somewhat  sheltered  situation  and  favourable  climate  and  go^d  cultira- 


14  feet  wide,  having  4-feet-wide  borders  about  24  inches  deep,  with  two 
4-inch  pipes  underneath  each  bed  for  bottom  heat,  these  being  covered 
by  strong  wire  netting,  followed  by  thin  turves  grass  side  down.  The 
compost  consists  of  four  parts  sound  calcareous  loam  and  one  of  horse 
droppings.  One  Tomato  house,  the  same  size  as  the  Melon  and  Cucum¬ 
ber  houses,  for  yielding  supplies  of  this  wholesome  vegetable  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  ;  one  greenhouse,  50  feet  long  and  10J  feet 
wide,  for  Callas  and  bulbs  ;  one  large  intermediate  span-roofed  house, 
one  large  span-roofed  stove,  and  another  of  similar  dimensions  for 
Azaleas,  the  top  ventilation  in  this  being  admitted  through  a  lantern 
roof.  There  are  four  pits  78  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide  each,  and  one 
74  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  all,  like  all  the  houses,  being  most  liberally 
heated  with  hot- water  pipes.  A  propagating  pit,  11  feet  long  ami 
104  feet  wide,  and  supplied  with  sixteen  4-inch  pipes,  must  not  be  left 
out  of  the  list. 

All  the  houses  and  pits  thus  enumerated  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  upon  modern  and  sound  practical  principles. 
And  when  Mr.  Peebles  took  charge  of  these  gardens  five  years  ago  be 
decided  upon  lifting  the  Vines,  which  were  not  in  a  satisfactory  state, 
removing  the  soil  and  drainage,  and  relaying  or  rectifying  the  latter, 
covering  it  with  turves,  grassy  side  down,  making  thereon  new  narrow 
borders  to  start  with  of  good  sound  calcareous  loam  as  the  staple  in¬ 
gredient,  with  the  usual  complement  of  half-inch  bones  and  lime-rubble 
added,  and  the  replanting  therein  of  the  Vines  were  operations  duly 
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effected  with  the  best  possible  results,  the  work  extending  over  a  period 
of  three  or  four  years  for  obvious  reasons.  The  Vines  showed  conclu¬ 
sively  by  their  vigorous  and  healthy  condition,  and  the  immense  crop 
of  first-class  Grapes  which  the  individual  rods  carried  that  they  are 
growing  in  soil  congenial  to  their  requirements,  and  that  the  treatment 
which  they  have  been  subjected  to  from  start  to  finish  is  sound  and 
practical.  Nowhere,  except  at  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons’  wonderful 
Grape-growing  establishment,  near  Galashiels,  have  I  seen  Vines  so 
heavily  cropped,  ripening  such  large  and  well-proportioned  bunches  of 
excellent  Grapes  as  those  in  the  vineries  at  Knightshayes,  every  bunch 
being  pretty  well  fit  for  the  exhibition  table,  especially  good  being  the 
bunches  in  the  early  Muscat  house.  The  rods,  16  feet  long,  were  carry¬ 
ing  an  average  of  sixteen  well-filled  bunches,  ranging  from  lj  lb.  to 
3  lbs.  each,  the  berries  being  large  and  taking  on  a  beautiful  amber 
colour  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  end  of  June.  A  night  temperature 
of  from  70°  to  76°,  and  10°  higher  by  day,  with  a  little  air  admitted,  is 
aimed  at  in  tfye  Muscat  house  while  the  bunches  ai'e  in  flower,  the  rods 
being  tapped  once  or  twice  a  day  while  in  that  state  to  distribute  the 
pollen.  All  the  Vines  are  kept  well  supplied  with  water  at  the  roots 
from  the  time  they  push  into  growth  until  the  crop  is  ripe,  giving 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  manure  every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  while 
the  Grapes  are  swelling.  Other  varieties  grown  at  Knightshayes  are 
Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  solid  bunches  from  2  lbs.,  3J  lbs. 
each;  Lady  Downe’s,  Black  Hamburgh,  Madresfield  Court,  Golden 
Queen,  Buckland  Sweetwater,  compact  bunches  ;  and  Trebbiano. 

The  trees  in  both  Peach  houses  are  planted  in  the  centre  of  the 
border  and  trained  to  a  substantial  wire  trellis  running  from  the  path¬ 
way  at  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  front.  There  being  four  trees  thus 
trained  at  about  8  feet  apart  in  each  house,  thereby  allowing  plenty  of 
light  to  _ reach  these  trained  in  the  ordinary  way  on  the  back  wall. 
The  varieties  grown  are  (in  the  first  house,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
forced),  Pine  Apple  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  Barrington  and  Noblesse 
Peaches,  trained  to  cross  trellis  (running  north  and  south),  with  Late 
Admirable  and  Gros  Mignonne  Peaches  on  back  wall  ;  while  Sea 
Eagle,  Dr.  Hogg,  Koyal  George,  Gros  Mignonne  (2),  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Hale’s  Early  (2)  occupy  similar  positions  in  the  second  house.  I 
may  mention,  as  showing  what  may  be  done  even  with  fruit  trees  in  full 
growth  when  the  operation  is  carefully  and  skilfully  carried  out,  that  a 
young  tree  of  Noblesse  Peach  which  was  lifted  out  of  doors  a  week 
before  my  visit,  and  transplanted  against  the  back  wall  in  the  Peach 
house,  looked  as  healthy  and  flourishing  as  though  it  had  been  planted 
there  the.  previous  autumn.  Of  course  the  tree  was  transplanted 
with  a  nice  ball  of  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  watered,  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine  for  a  few  days,  and  syringed  in  the  afternoon.  The 
Peach  trees,  like  the  Vines,  were  very  vigorous,  healthy,  and  heavily 
cropped  with  promising  fruit,  which,  with  liberal  feeding  at  the  roots 
with  top-dressings  of  Beeson’s  manure  and  diluted  liquid  manure,  have 
attained  to  large  dimensions,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the  crop. 
The  Fig  trees,  too,  were  ripening  a  heavy  crop  of  remarkably  fine  fruits 
of  Brown  Turkey  and  Negro  Largo. 

Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  grown  on  the  single-stem  system — that 
is,  the  plants  are  not  stopped  until  they  have  nearly  reached  the  top  of 
the  trellis,  which  is  fixed  about  16  inches  from  the  glass,  the  plants 
pushing  forth  shoots  at  every  joint  freely  and  regularly  as  well-ripened 
and  properly  treated  young  Vines  do,  being  trained  right  and  left  at 
proper  distances  from  one  another.  The  Melon  plants  had  from  five  to 
seven  lame  well  netted  and  highly  coloured  fruits  on  each  plant. 
Munro’s  Little  Heath  and  that  excellent  variety,  Blenheim  Orange, 
being  the  varieties  finding  most  favour  at  the  Court. 

Cucumbers  of  Kollisson’s  Telegraph  (true  to  name)  hanging  straight 
and  handsome  within  a  few  inches  of  one  another  all  over  the  trellis 
was  a  sight  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  It  is  surprising  to  the  uninitiated 
the  great  weight  of  Cucumbers  that  can  be  taken  off  plants  growing 
in  a  suitable  house  and  judiciously  treated  in  the  way  of  manipulating 
the  shoots,  atmospheric  temperatures,  and  liberal  feeding  at  the  roots, 
within  a  few  months  from  the  time  of  planting,  and  the  long  period 
that  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  a  free  bearing  condition  afterwards. 

The  stove  contained,  among  other  well  grown  plants,  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  Davallia  fijiensis,  9  feet  across,  and  in  fine  condition  ; 
Allamanrla  Hendersoni,  grandly  flowered  and  covering  a  large  trellis 
8  feet  high  ;  Lygodium  scandens  and  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  of 
similar  dimensions,  the  latter  growing  in  a  pot  18  inches  in  diameter. 
A  narrow  passage  leading  out  of  the  plant  stove  into  the  potting  shed 
about  10  feet  high,  and  covered  with  glass,  has  been  converted  into  an 
interesting  spot  by  clothing  the  walls  from  bottom  to  top  with  Sela- 
ginellas,  ornamental  leaved  Begonias,  and  Ferns.  The  soil  and  the 
plants  are  kept  in  position  by  pieces  of  strong  wire  netting  secured  to 
the  walls,  this  being  completely  hidden  from  view  by  the  moss,  foliage, 
and  flowers  of  the  plants  indicated.  Some  fine  Coleuses,  selected  from 
seedlings  raised  in  this  and  two  previous  years,  are  deserving  of  special 
notice  by  reason  of  their  rich  and  distinct  markings  and  decorative 
usefulness.  The  following,  among  others,  have  been  selected  as  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  varieties— viz.,  Lady  H.  H.  Amory,  Miss  Jane 
Thomson,  and  Majesticus,  the  latter  having  leaves  6  inches  broad  and 
proportionately  long.  While  on  the  subject  I  may  say  that  Tropfeolum 
Mrs.  Peebles,  producing  orange  red  flowers  very  freely  and  well  above  its 
foliage,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  another  free  flowering  and  excellent  bedding 
variety,  were  both  raised  at  Invergarry,  Invernesshire,  a  few  years 
since. 

Large  quantities  of  Marie  Louise  and  other  Violets,  Mignonette, 
Heliotrope,  Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citriodora),  Carnations, 


&c.,  are  grown  in  the  hot-water  pits  referred  to  above,  for  cutting  from 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months  for  using  in  glasses  in  the  Court,, 
and  for  the  same  purpose  there  are  about  600  plants  of  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  of  approved  varieties  grown,  as  well  as  a  goodly  number  of 
healthy  Orange  trees,  umbrella-shaped  Genistas,  and  a  good  batch  of 
exceptionally  well  grown  plants  of  Deutzia  gracilis.  In  conclusion,, 
we  may  say  that  the  Court  and  gardens  are  well  supplied  with  water 
from  a  reservoir  situate  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  at  the  rear  of  Mr.  Peeble’s 
excellent  house,  and  that  the  general  condition  of  these  extensive: 
gardens  and  grounds  is  most  satisfactory. — H.  W.  WARD. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS  RAISED  FROM  SEEDS. 

Flowering  plants  which  may  he  raised  from  seeds  are  nume¬ 
rous,  some  of  them  being  of  slight  if  any  value,  while  others,  on 
account  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  deserve  a  place  in  all  gardens.  A 
large  section  are  those  of  merely  annual  duration,  which  are  not 
so  much  cultivated  as  they  might  be,  and  too  often  are  represented 
by  the  less  worthy  where  a  place  is  given  them.  Beside  these  there 
are  many  perennial  plants  that  are  most  easily  replaced  by  seed¬ 
lings,  which  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  vigorous  in  growth  than 
plants  propagated  by  other  methods. 

There  are  some  points  in  seed  raising  which,  though  they  have 
been  repeatedly  noted,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  mastered 
by  the  gardening  community — such,  for  instance,  is  the  most  objec¬ 
tionable  practice  of  thick  sowing.  If  the  soil  in  which  seeds  are 
sown  to  flower  be  in  anything  like  good  condition  at  least  1  square 
foot  may  be  left  to  one  plant,  while  strong-growing  plants  may  with 
advantage  have  three  times  that  amount  of  space.  Seeds  sown  toe 
thickly,  even  when  the  seedlings  are  thinned,  can  hardiy  have  the 
same  chances  as  in  cases  where  only  a  few  seeds  are  sown,  and  for 
this  reason — overcrowding  of  the  young  growths  is  bad,  but  that 
evil  is  accentuated,  and  especially  in  hot  dry  weather,  by  an  under¬ 
ground  condition  of  overcrowding  as  well,  more  roots  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  given  space  than  there  is  food  for  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  the  roots  are  so  abundant  as  to  quickly  utilise  all  food 
within  reach,  and  starvation  follows.  Another  point  worth  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  time  seeds  should  be  sown  ;  this  will  range  some¬ 
what  according  to  locality.  I  find  that  spring-sown  hardy  annuals 
do  best  if  sown  within  a  few  days  of  a  certain  date  ;  earlier  or  later 
the  plants  never  do  so  well.  If  a  plant  is  allowed  plenty  of  room 
it  may  be  expected  to  continue  flowering  for  long  without  any 
check  ;  but  should  there  be  an  apparent  falling  off  in  the  production 
of  flowers,  the  removal  of  seed  pods  is  sure  to  start  them  again. 

We  grow  some  annuals  in  beds  and  borders  in  quantity  ;  others 
of  less  value  may  generally  be  found  a  place  in  mixed  borders,  as 
in  most  of  these  the  plants  are  much  too  thinly  planted  to  cover  all 
bare  spaces  ;  and,  indeed,  wherever  a  bare  space  is  seen,  it  is  a  cheap 
method  of  making  it  more  beautiful  to  drop  a  few  seeds  of  some 
good  annual  into  it.  A  selection  of  some  of  the  best  hardy  annuals 
is  here  given. 

Bartonia  aurea,  showy  and  useful  as  a  plant  here  and  there  in 
the  mixed  border.  Candytuft  (Iberis)  when  once  sown  and  allowed 
to  shed  its  seed  this  old-fashioned  plant  requires  no  attention.  We 
always  have  it  in  the  white  and  crimson,  flowering  under  larger 
plants,  which  fill  the  ground  in  autumn,  before  which  time  the 
Candytuft  is  past.  Annual  Chrysanthemums  are  pretty  and  useful,, 
and  none  more  so  than  the  old  varieties  indigenous  to  Great  Britain, 
both  of  which  should  find  a  place  somewhere  about  the  grounds  or 
in  borders.  The  varieties  of  C.  tricolor  are  most  useful.  Each 
plant  should  have  plenty  of  room  to  develope,  and  the  more  they 
are  cut  the  greater  the  number  of  flowers  there  will  be  produced. 
Rich  soil  suits  them  best. 

Clarkias  are  neat-growing  plants  with  very  pretty  flowers,  and 
are  useful  for  dotting  in  bare  places.  They  like  good  soil.  Collinsia. 
bicolor  is  a  free  and  continuously  flowering  plant.  Convolvulus 
major  (Ipomoea  purpurea)  everybody  should  know.  The  plants 
are  useful  for  filling  gaps  in  hedges  or  covering  unsightly  spots. 
Convolvulus  minor  (Calystegia  tricolor)  varieties  may  also  be 
grown. 

The  Cornflower  requires  a  note  only  to  point  out  the  benefit  of 
allowing  it  plenty  of  room.  One  plant  in  good  soil  will  form  a. 
large  bush,  and  flower  in  a  way  that  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Eschscholtzia  crocea,  or  the  Californian  Poppy,  is  well  worth  a  place 
in  the  mixed  border.  It  is  a  beautiful  shade  of  colour.  Mandarin, 
a  buff  colour,  I  do  not  like  so  well.  The  Godetias  have  been 
wonderfully  improved  within  the  past  dozen  years.  They  are 
capital  for  borders,  and  any  or  all  may  be  grown.  Gypsophila 
elegans  has  most  graceful  panicles.  Where  cut  flowers  are  wanted 
a  small  bed  is  useful.  Ionopsidium  acaule  is  most  suitable  for 
carpeting  the  rock  garden.  It  is  quite  small,  growing  2  or  3  inches 
high,  with  lilac  flowers.  Senecio  Jacobasa  is  liked  by  some  people,  but 
I  do  not  recommend  the  plants  as  select.  Annual  Larkspurs  include 
some  valuable  plants  for  border  and  for  cutting.  Each  plant  must 
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have  plenty  of  scope  to  develope,  when  they  grow  to  noble  speci¬ 
mens,  and  this  more  especially  with  the  “  branching  ”  strain,  which 
is  also  the  most  generally  useful.  Limnanthes  Douglasi  is  a  very 
dwarf  yellow  annual  of  somewhat  trailing  habit,  which  continues  to 
sow  itself  when  once  established,  and  is  a  very  noticeable  plant. 
Linum  grandiflorum  rubrum  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  flowers, 
and  makes  a  glowing  bed.  The  common  Love-lies-bleeding,  when 
the  strain  is  good,  is  an  extra  good  plant,  suitable  alike  for  the 
garden  and  for  furnishing  vases.  It  requires  plenty  of  room. 

Mignonette  everybody  grows,  but  almost  always  too  much  of  it 
— that  is  to  say,  too  many  plants  in  a  given  space.  If  sown  in  beds 
the  best  plan  is  to  draw  lines  at  least  15  inches  apart,  and  when  the 
plants  are  up  thin  to  1  foot  apart  in  the  lines.  If  the  soil  is  poor  a 
mulch  of  good  manure  will  be  of  great  benefit.  The  Nasturtiums 
{Tropreolums),  as  now  improved,  are  of  great  value.  I  have  not 
grown  all,  but  one  of  the  most  attractive  I  have  seen  was  picked 
up  in  a  farmer’s  garden,  without  a  name  or  a  history.  The  Nemo- 
phila  family  is  a  charming  one,  but  the  one  I  like  best  is  N.  insignis, 
which  is  occasionally  employed  for  edging  flower  beds.  (Enothera 
historta  Yeitchi  is  a  pretty  spreading  plant,  worth  a  place  in  the 
mixed  border  ;  but  the  best  is  doubtless  CE.  Lamarckiana,  one  of  the 
noblest  of  garden  flowers.  This  is  generally  best  raised  under 
glass  and  transplanted,  or  otherwise  treated  as  a  biennial.  It 
requires  good  ground,  plenty  of  room.  Some  of  the  double  Poppies 
are  good  for  odd  spots  or  shrubberies.  For  bedding  the  rose 
Saponaria  is  not  so  much  grown  now  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a 
century  back.  In  some  soils  it  does  very  well,  and  should  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  bloom.  Sedum  coeruleum  (the  blue  Stonecrop)  is  a 
fit  companion  to  the  Ionopsidium.  It  is  very  neat,  and  most 
suitable  for  carpeting  dry  ground.  Sweet  Alyssum  is  suitable  to 
grow  as  advised  for  Candytuft — that  is,  for  covering  ground  which 
will  be  occupied  later  in  the  year  by  larger  plants. 

Sweet  Peas  are  generally  grown.  Thin  seeding  is  to  be  observed, 
and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  the  pods  removed  before 
the  plants  are  checked.  The  best  varieties  are  white  and  crimson, 
hut  in  most  gardens  a  mixture  should  be  sown.  Sweet  Sultan, 
white,  is  a  deliciously  scented  flower,  and  withal  valuable  for 
giving  a  character  to  floral  arrangements.  The  purple  may  also 
he  grown.  The  yellow  requires  to  be  raised  under  glass  and  trans¬ 
planted.  Tropaeolum  peregrinum  (canariense)  for  covering  bare 
walls  in  warm  positions  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  an  old  and 
beautiful  flower.  Yenus’s  Looking-glass  is  good  for  dotting  in 
mixed  borders.  The  Yirginian  Stocks  are,  like  Candytuft,  suitable 
for  growing  in  places  to  fill  up  for  a  space.  These  plants  take  care 
of  themselves  when  once  established. — R.  P.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ASPARAGUS  TENUISSIMUS. 

There  is  apparently  some  confusion  as  to  the  nomenclature  of 
the  species  of  Asparagus,  as  I  had  the  above  sent  to  me  many  years 
ago  for  A.  plumosus  nanus,  and  again  only  lately  I  experienced  the 
■same  bad  fortune.  In  one  instance  I  am  sure  the  plant  was  sent  in 
good  faith.  Though  far  from  being  so  graceful  as  A.  plumosus 
nanus,  it  is  nevertheless  a  most  useful  plant  both  for  cutting  as 
well  as  for  using  in  pots.  It  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  bad 
treatment,  such  as  neglect  in  watering,  or  standing  in  very  warm  or 
■cold  positions.  It  makes  a  not-to-be-despised  plant  for  exhibiting, 
and  is  altogether  a  species  to  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  its  merits.  Those  who  have  plants 
will  find  the  present  a  good  time  to  increase  stock.  This  is  readily 
effected  by  taking  off  those  growths  on  the  stems  which  are  seen  to 
have  embryo  roots  protruding.  These  merely  require  to  be  placed 
in  sandy  material,  and  kept  moist  and  warm  until  established. 

In  order  to  obtain  large  plants  rapidly  it  is  best  to  grow  them  in 
a  stove,  repotting  as  required,  not  stinting  water.  A  good  loam  suits 
this  plant  perfectly,  but  it  will  grow  in  anything.  Fine  plants  may 
be  had  in  G-inch  pots  by  placing  a  neat  stick  2i  or  3  feet  in  length 
up  the  middle  of  the  plant,  and  tying  the  growths  loosely  thereto 
as  they  are  thrown  up  from  the  rootstock.  "When  sufficiently 
grown  these  should  present  a  neatly  columnar  appearance.  In 
order  to  secure  an  exhibition  specimen  it  is  necessary  to  repot 
frequently,  and  when  a  13  or  15-inch  pot  has  been  used  a  trellis 
should  be  constructed  to  tie-in  the  growths  to.  If  a  sound  loam 
has  been  employed  for  potting  the  plant  will  do  well  for  many 
years  in  the  same  pot,  only  taking  the  necessary  precaution  of 
giving  an  occasional  supply  of  manure  with  the  waterings.  After 
the  plant  is  properly  furnished  it  will  do  perfectly  in  a  cool  house. 

During  summer  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  little  starry 
whitish  flowers,  which  are  very  pretty.  A  few  of  these  are  ferti¬ 
lised,  and  the  seed  vessels  swell  to  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and  are 
dark  in  colour.  If  any  insect  gets  domiciled  among  the  very 
attenuated  leafage,  the  only  method  of  destroying  it  is  by  means  of 


hot  water  and  soap  in  solution,  applied  forcibly  by  means  of  a 
common  syringe. — B. 


THE  CHISWICK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CONFERENCE. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  has  consented  to  act  as  Honorary 
Secretary  of  a  Committee  that  will  be  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  this  project,  and  as  the  date  has  been 
altered  so  that  the  gathering  will  be  held  a  week  before  the  Show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  there  is  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  a 
gratifying  success. 

CUTTING!  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  James  Grant  (page  87)  concerning  the  varieties  he 
there  mentions,  he  will  find  that  by  cutting  down  at  the  dates  named 
on  the  same  page,  he  may  rely  upon  having  good  blooms,  provided  he 
reduces  the  breaks  to  two  or  three  in  number  to  each  plant.  Boule 
d’Or  will  produce  fine  flowers  if  three  only  are  allowed  to  remain,  as 
will  Meg  Merrilies  and  Ralph  Brocklebank.  These  and  the  others  men¬ 
tioned  may  be  cut  down  to  within  about  8  inches  of  the  pot.  The  wood 
will  not  be  as  hard  as  the  later  cut  down  sorts,  but  these  are  good 
varieties  to  break,  as  also  are  Eve,  Mabel  Ward,  and  many  others.  Some 
do  not  succeed  with  this  treatment.  For  instance,  Grandiflorum, 
Marguerite  Marrouch,  Gloriosum,  L’ Adorable,  and  L'Or  du  Japon,  while 
many  of  the  Incurved  are  much  best  if  left  to  the  orthodox  method, 
especially  Prince  Alfred,  Lord  Wolseley,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Empress 
Eugdnie,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  Princess  Beatrice.  Some  growers  take 
the  tops  out  of  such  sorts  about  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  but  this  is  generally  done  with  plants  that  were  struck  late,  conse¬ 
quently  the  July  bud  is  likely  to  be  late  in  forming,  whereby  the  top¬ 
ping  process  induces  the  plants  to  break  earlier  than  if  left  till  the  bud 
appears.  Again,  when  the  bud  appears  too  early  the  top  is  taken  off  to 
retard  the  flowering  season.  Of  course  in  this  case  it  is  performed 
somewhat  later,  according  to  the  natural  flowering  season  of  the  variety. 
I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  views  of  “  W.  D.”  at  page  126  in  placing 
the  plants  in  their  largest  pots  before  cutting  them  down.  I  think  it  a 
safer  method  to  let  the  plants  recover  from  their  loss  before  shifting, 
however  late  the  cutting  down  may  be  done,  more  especially  in  wet 
seasons.  I  have  witnessed  more  than  one  failure  from  following  the 
process  he  there  recommends.  I  find  Comte  de  Germiny  succeed  well 
here  under  the  cut-down  system,  as  does  Thunberg,  each  carrying  five 
good  blooms. — A  Notts  Grower. 

THE  COLOUR  MOST  WANTED  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

This  I  should  describe  as  rose  pink.  I  am  aware  in  catalogues 
there  are  several  described  as  that  colour,  but  which  I  deem  a  poor 
apology  for  the  lovely  colour  of  some  of  the  Roses  to  be  seen  at  shows 
amongst  Mr.  Cant’s  collection.  The  nearest  approach  of  any  mum  ” 
1  know  is  Roseum  Superbum,  but  even  that  in  comparison  is  somewhat 
like  a  candle  to  the  sun.  Just  imagine  what  the  effect  would  be  to 
a  show  board  with  a  Mdlle.  Lacroix  or  Lady  Selborne,  the  colour  of 
the  Rose  I  am  endeavouring  to  describe  ;  but  possibly  Mr.  Molyneux 
or  some  readers  of  the  Journal  may  know  of  some  new  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  if  not  quite  so  charming  in  colour  as  the  Rose,  still  an  immense 
improvement  upon  those  hitherto  described  as  that  colour. — F.  C.  B. 

ROI  DES  PRECOCE3. 

This  bright  crimson  early  flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  has 
been  several  times  noted  as  possessing  considerable  decorative  value, 
owing  to  the  freedom  with  which  its  blooms  arc  produced.  These  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  and  bunching  or  arranging  in  vases.  The 
colour  is  a  peculiarly  bright  and  pleasing  one,  and  the  blooms  themselves 
are  slighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  exhibition  varieties.  The 
market  growers  seem  to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
variety,  for  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon  is  said  to  have  had 
40,000  plants  of  Roi  des  Prdcoces  alone,  the  majority  of  these  being 
grown  for  cutting  and  supplying  the  markets.  This  constituted  half  the 
entire  stock  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  remainder  being  made  of  a  few 
select  varieties  in  from  5  to  10,000  plants  each,  Madame  Desgranges 
forming  a  good  proportion  of  the  total.  We  understand  that  about 
10,000  plants  of  M.  N.  Davis  will  be  grown  this  year  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Few  outside  the  trade  have  any  idea  how  extensively  Chrysan¬ 
themums  are  now  grown,  and  the  demand  seems  to  be  still  increasing. 
The  London  district,  which  makes  a  specialty  of  these  plants,  annually 
supplies  a  stock  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  cuttings,  rooted  or 
unrooted. 

THE  BLUE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

Some  are  still  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  a  blue  Chrysanthemum 
may  be  yet  introduced  or  raised,  as  the  following  paragraph,  which  has 
appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  indicates  : — “  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis,  of 
South  Weald,  Essex,  again  offers  this  year  a  premium  of  five  guineas, 

I  and  also  in  addition  to  that  a  third  class  railway  ticket  to  pay  travelling 
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expenses  from  any  part  of  England  or  Wale?,  to  any  person  who  will 
exhibit  at  the  autu  nn  Show,  to  be  held  at  Brentwco  1,  Essex,  in  October, 
1889,  a  blue  Chrysanthemum.”  Mr.  Lewis  his  made  a  safe  offer,  and 
we  fear  there  is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  spirited  competition  for  his 
prize. — C. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS  SHOWING  BUDS. 

I  FIND  many  varieties  are  showing  flower  buds  this  season,  some 
before  the  cuttings  were  ready  for  potting  singly,  and  other  since.  The 
first  to  show  this  bud  was  Princess  of  Wales,  followed  by  its  sports  Mrs. 
Heale  and  Violet  Tomlin  ;  then  came  Jardin  des  Plantes,  John  Salter, 
Lady  Hardinge,  Mrs.  Shipman,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  Ralph  Brocklebank. 
The  Queen  family  show  no  signs  of  bud  formation  at  present.  Three 
years  ago  all  my  Queens  formed  buds  early,  and  when  November  came 
I  had  no  cause  to  regret  it,  for  they  all  produced  blooms  large  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  eager  of  exhibitors.  When  removing  this  early  bud  I 
take  off  the  shorts  two  or  thieS  joints  below,  for  I  have  noticed  in  some 
cases  if  the  bud  only  is  taken  out  the  uppermost  growth  will  form 
another  bud,  which  causes  a  great  loss  of  time  in  the  production  of 
wood.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  through  the  Journal  if  other  growers  are 
being  troubled  in  the  same  way  this  season,  and  their  experience  of  it  in 
past  seasons. — J.  Doughty,  Angley  Park  Gardens. 


INSECTS  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

The  multitudes  of  insects  tint  haunt  our  flower  gardens  from 
spring  to  autumn,  some  flying,  some  crawling,  and  some  also 
leaping,  are  very  differently  regarded  by  the  poet,  the  naturalist, 
and  the  horticulturist.  The  poet  thinks  they  add  life  and  beauty 
from  the  animal  world  to  the  rich  display  made  by  the  floral 
kingdom  ;  the  naturalist  regards  them  as  curious  objects  of  study, 
both  as  to  their  structure  and  habits  ;  but  the  horticulturist  is  apt 
to  look  upon  them  all  as  creatures  whose  presence  he  could  well 
dispense  with.  He  may  be,  and  in  these  days  of  education  he 
probably  is,  aware  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  do  not  hurt  his 
plants  in  any  way ;  still  he  has  to  wage  such  constant  war  with 
others,  and  adopt  so  many  measures  of  precaution,  that  he  is 
seldom  likely  to  have  much  admiration  for  insects  generally.  I 
have  often  wondered  how  it  is  that  the  works  of  the  old  gardeners, 
who  wrote  upon  English  horticulture  while  the  art  was  in  its 
infancy  here,  contain  so  few  references  to  the  proceedings  of 
destructive  insects.  It  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  they  had 
but  a  small  number  of  these  pests  in  their  day.  I  cannot  see  any 
reason  for  supposing  this  was  the  case  ;  they  must  have  had  them, 
though  they  have  not  troubled  to  record  their  losses,  or  give  any 
account  of  the  remedies  (if  any)  that  were  tried. 

It  is  a  fact  that  should  be  as  well  known  to  gardeners  as  it  is  to 
observant  entomologists,  that  of  the  insects  to  be  noticed  in  and 
about  gardens,  only  a  part,  certainly  the  lesser  part,  are  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  culture  of  flowers.  With  regard  to  our  houses,  the 
matter  is  somewhat  different,  and  the  majority  of  insects  found  in 
these  may  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  but  some  do  no  harm, 
having  either  got  within  by  accident,  or  entered  only  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  honey  from  the  flowers  ;  and,  especially  where 
gardens  are  situated  in  or  near  the  open  country,  many  insects  seen 
on  the  wing,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  are  merely  casual  visitors  or 
by-passers.  On  the  differences  observable  with  regard  to  the 
insects  in  town  and  country  gardens,  if  London  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  sample,  I  can  speak  confidently  from  long  acquaintance,  the 
advantage  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  town.  Many  would  no  doubt 
suppose  that  detached  gardens,  or  those  in  villages  situate  near 
fields,  lanes,  perhaps  woods,  from  this  circumstance  would  be  more 
liable  to  insect  pests  than  those  encompassed  by  houses,  because 
insects  could  readily  transfer  themselves  from  wild  plants  to  culti¬ 
vated.  London  gardens  have  oft  been  my  study,  from  its  centre  to 
its  interbelt  of  semi-rural  residences,  and  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
these  are  specially  prolific  in  insects,  a  set-off  against  some  of  the 
advantages  which  London  cultivators  of  flowers  certainly  possess. 
The  abundance  of  insects  in  London  gardens  is  worthy  of  note 
when  we  consider  that  the  metropolis  has  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
I  attribute  it  to  three  things — Firstly,  to  the  scarcity  of  insecti¬ 
vorous  birds,  the  sparrow  evidently  doing  little  towards  their 
destruction  ;  secondly,  to  the  higher  temperature  of  London 
favouring  their  increase  ;  thirdly,  and  doubtfully,  to  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  some  of  the  parasitic  enemies,  which,  with 
caterpillars  particularly,  help  to  reduce  their  numbers. 

Gardeners  are  too  well  aware  that  they  have  to  wage  war  with 
hidden  as  well  as  open  foes,  with  the  insects  that  attack  roots  and 
underground  stems,  or  tunnel  in  the  boughs  and  twigs  of  plants,  or 
lurk  in  flower-heads  and  seed-vessels.  The  great  trouble  expe¬ 
rienced  is,  that  particularly  amongst  the  root-infestors,  gteat 
damage  is  done  sometimes  before  the  ciuse  of  the  mischief  is 
discovered.  But  in  the  general  way  we  do  not  find  subterranean 
insect  enemies  are  so  apt  to  beset  the  roots  of  our  flowers  as  they 
are  to  injure  those  of  vegetables  and  the  fruit-bearing  trees  and 


shrubs.  There  are,  however,  some  orders  of  plants,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Irises,  the  Lilies,  and  the  Amaryllises,  which  offer 
special  attractions  to  insects  that  bury  themselves  in  the  earth,  or 
keep  just  beneath  its  surface. 

The  insects  of  the  flower  garden,  then,  maybe  divided  into  three 
groups — those  that  are  harmless,  or  almost  so,  but  not  of  any 
service  ;  those  that  are  injurious  to  plants  by  either  killing  them, 
checking  their  growth,  or  preventing  the  development  of  the 
flower  and  seed — in  some  instances  their  mischief  is  confined  to  the 
act  of  disfiguring  leaves  or  flowers  ;  and  lastly,  those  whose  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  beneficial  to  us.  Such  insects  come  naturally  into  two 
divisions— those  that  destroy  other  insects  which  are  garden  pests, 
and  those  who  assist  in  the  fertilisation  of  flowers,  either  directly  . 
by  their  transferring  pollen  from  the  anthers  to  the  stigmas,  or 
indirectly,  as  by  opening  up  flowers,  and  so  favouring  the  diffusion 
of  pollen  ;  and  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
position  which  the  world  of  insects  occupies  with  regard  to  flowers 
— in  fact,  Sir  John  Lubbock  seems  to  imply  that  from  insects, 
generally  wTe  gain  more  than  we  lose  in  flower  culture.  “  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,”  he  remarks,  “  that  if  on  the  one  hand  flowers 
are  in  many  cases  necessary  to  the  existence  of  insects  ;  insects,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  flowers,  for  if 
insects  are  adapted  with  a  view  to  obtain  honey  and  pollen  from 
flowers — flowers,  in  their  turn,  often  owe  their  scent  and  colour, 
their  honey,  and  even  their  distinctive  forms,  to  insects  ;  ”  and  Mr. 
Belt  gives  an  example,  showing  how  an  insect  may  be  serviceable 
in  a  way  no  one  would  suspect.  There  is,  he  says,  an  ornamental 
Acacia,  Avhich  a  leaf-cutting  ant  haunts  and  disfigures  ;  but  the 
plant  bears  hollow  thorns,  and  has  also  at  the  base  of  each  leaflet 
a  gland  producing  a  sweet  liquor.  Crowds  of  another  species  of 
ant  live  in  the  hollow  thorns,  feeding  on  the  secretion  of  the 
Acacia,  and  by  their  constantly  roving  over  the  shrub  they  not  only 
drive  off  the  leaf-cutters  ;  in  addition,  Mr.  Belt  thinks,  they  protect 
the  leaves  from  being  devoured  by  quadrupeds. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  insects  that  visit  our  flowers,  in  or 
out  of  doors,  though  harmless  in  their  winged  state,  and  prompted, 
only  by  a  desire  for  honey,  are,  in  their  larval  condition,  causes  of 
damage  to  fruit  or  vegetables,  and  therefore  their  destruction  may 
at  times  be  advisable  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  There  are  instances, 
also  in  the  flower  garden  where  a  species  of  insect  is  injurious  as  a 
larva  yet  useful  when  adult,  because  it  is  then  a  slayer  of  other 
species.  Again,  such  an  insect  as  the  wasp,  so  eager  to  attack  fruit 
when  it  has  opportunity,  is  also  predatory,  killing  many  insects 
while  on  the  wing,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  occasionally 
of  service  in  the  fertilisation  of  Orchids.  Many  more  four-wdnged, 
and  some  two-winged  insects,  are  valuable  friends  to  the  garden, 
because  they  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  injurious  species  by  seizing 
them  in  their  perfect  state,  or  depositing  eggs  of  destructive  grubs 
upon  them  while  they  are  in  a  state  of  growth.  It  is  important 
therefore  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes  if  possible.  Many  of  our 
methods  of  insect  killing  unavoidably  terminate  the  lives  of  both 
the  insects  and  their  parasites,  which  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,, 
for  all  our  exertions  would  not  do  much  towards  keeping  down 
noxious  species  if  their  natural  foes  did  not  help. — Entomologist. 


CASTLE  GARDENS,  CARDIFF. 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  the’ other  day  when  at  Cardiff,  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  again  visiting  these  gardens.  Mr.  Pettigrew  is  noted  as- 
a  Eucharis  grandiflora  grower,  and  I  doubt  if  such  specimen  plants  as. 
those  under  his  care  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  country.  The 
plants  are  from  G  feet  to  1  foot  in  diameter,  grown  in  18,  16,  12,  and 
9-inch  pots,  and  being  in  different  stages  of  growth,  they  give  a  supply 
of  b'ooms  throughout  the  year.  The  house  containing  the  largest  plants 
is  a  large  span-roofed,  GO  feet  long,  with  a  centre  bed  about  10  feet  wide. 
In  this  bed  are  plants  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  pots  quite  full  of  large- 
healthy  bulbs.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  green  colour,  quite  thick  and 
tough.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  about  these  plants  in  the  Journal  for  April 
23rd,  1885.  At  that  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  1000  open 
blooms,  and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  if  they  had  been  carefully 
counted  they  would  reach  near  1500,  and  nearly  as  many  buds  to  open. 
The  plants  receive  no  more  bottom  heat  than  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  affords.  They  are  potted  very  firmly.  Mr.  Pettigrew  does  not  dry 
off  the  plants,  but  gives  them  the  same  treatment  throughout  the  year. 
The  plants  stand  in  the  same  house,  and  receive  plenty  of  heat,  mois¬ 
ture,  and  water  at  all  times,  plenty  of  water  when  the  plants  need  it. 
Plenty  of  free  drainage  is  provided  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  water. 
There  is  no  water  standing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  a  few  minutes- 
after  watering.  It  runs  through  as  if  from  a  sieve,  and  in  this  state- 
these  plants,  with  a  temperature  of  70°,  would  take  much  more  than  if 
the  drainage  were  defective.  The  plants  are  only  potted  about  once  in 
six  or  seven  years,  and  this  applies  only  to  the  smaller  ones.  I  know  he 
has  plants  in  the  same  pots  as  he  had  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  these 
are  some  of  his  finest  specimens,  which  receive  careful  feeding  at  the 
proper  time,  this  being  an’ important  point  to  which  great  attention  is 
i  paid. 
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A  pit  contains  some  200  Tine  plants,  showing  fruit  which  will,  when 
ripe,  average  from  5  to  9  lbs.  each.  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  very 
strong  in  growth.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  in  this 
pit  the  finest  specimen  Pine  I  ever  saw,  the  variety  being  Charlotte 
Rothschild,  well  meriting  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a  cultural 
commendation.  The  stoves  are  gay  with  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 
The  late  Vines  are  well  ripened,  and  with  medium  wood  and  plump  buds 
promise  their  usual  crop.  The  early  Vines  are  just  breaking  strongly 
I  considering  the  sunless  weather  we  have  had  of  late.  The  next  house 
contains  some  fine  succession  Pine  plants  in  good  health,  also  hundreds 
of  young  Vines  in  thumb  pots,  which  are  just  bursting  from  eyes.  These 
I  am  informed  are  French  Vines  to  be  introduced  to  the  Castle  Coch 
vineyard.  In  this  house  are  large  numbers  of  young  Cucumber  plants 
of  the  Cardiff  Castle  variety,  which  will  no  doubt  hold  its  own  as  one  of 
the  best  for  general  work.  The  Azaleas  are  large  and  well  set  with  fine 
buds,  which  will  in  a  short  time  make  a  grand  display.  The  next  house 
contains  Vines  ofjFoscer’s  Seedling  and  Gros  Colman.  They  are  breaking 
strongly,  and  will,  judging  by  their  appearance,  produce  extra  large 
bunches.  Upon  the  back  wall  of  this  house  is  a  crop  of  ripe  Lemons, 
the  fruit  being  very  fine.  The  Peach  house  is  looking  well.  Mr.  Petti¬ 
grew  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  obtaining  such  a  good  set  of  fruit. 
The  wall  trees  and  bush  fruit  are  also  very  promising. — H.  Mitchell. 


JUDGING  FRUIT  AT  HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

Mr.  McIndoe,  page  137,  has  done  good  service  by  calling  attention 
to  the  above  important  subject,  and  on  some  of  his  conclusions  most 
exhibitors  will  agree.  I  think  there  is  one  point  worth  the  attention  of 
all  secretaries  and  managers  of  horticultural  exhibitions,  and  that  is  to 
spare  no  pains  to  get  the  most  competent  men  to  act  as  judges  — men 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  class  of  subjects  they  have  to  judge, 
whether  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables.  I  should  say  get  the  best  men  to 
be  had,  even  if  the  expense  is  greater,  and  let  their  decision  be  final. 
Too  often  the  Secretary  is  a  good  man  of  business,  and  the  Committee 
as  a  rule  in  most  societies  away  from  the  metropolis  is  composed  of 
successful  shopkeepers,  worthy  men  of  business  in  their  own  particular 
branch,  but  as  horticulturists  of  a  very  limited  knowledge.  The  interest 
they  take  in  the  matter  is  the  love  of  the  thing.  In  such  cases  the 
best  practical  horticulturists  in  the  district  should  be  consulted  on  the 
choice  of  judges,  and  if  the  judges  are  competent  men  they  will  be  able 
to  frame  them  own  system  of  awarding  the  prizes.  With  regard  to 
cutting  Melons,  I  should  say  when  shown  in  a  class  for  Melons  always 
cut  them,  but  if  a  Melon  is  shown  in  a  collection  of  fruit  it  is  not 
necessary,  unless  the  competition  is  very  close. — R.  M. 


RECREATION  FOR  GARDENERS. 

Recreation  in  some  form  has  now  become  a  recognised  necessity  of 
human  existence.  The  very  name  denotes  that  it  must  be  had  if  we  are 
to  go  on  with  our  daily  occupation  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  for  the  most 
enticing  duties  will  at  length  become  irksome  if  they  are  continued 
unceasingly.  To  many  a  one  who  labours  in  a  different  field  gardening 
has  proved  itself  a  pastime  of  the  noblest  kind,  and  from  earliest  ages 
the  garden  has  been  the  retreat  and  refreshment  of  the  learned  and  the 
luxurious.  But  whilst  gardening  is  thus  a  recreation  for  others  there  are 
but  few  occupations  to  which  the  same  term  can  be  suitably  applied  for 
gardeners.  A  suitable  recreation  ought  to  combine  pleasure  with  profit, 
although  the  latter  may  only  be  present  in  a  very  small  degree,  still 
without  its  existence  a  working  man’s  pleasure  is  only  a  fallacy.  These 
lines  are  intended  more  particularly  for  young  gardeners,  as  the  writer 
has  experienced  bothy  life  in  the  country  and  lodgings  in  the  town,  and 
noticed  the  want  of  variety  that  exists  amongst  recreations.  Much  of 
the  unpleasant  feeling  that  is  sometimes  noticeable  in  gardens  amongst 
those  employed  there,  and  which  occasionally  finds  vent  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  press,  might  never  occur  at  all  if  some  useful  amusements  were 
provided  for  leisure  hours. 

Of  late  years  a  most  useful  society  has  sprung  up  having  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Langham  Chambers,  London,  called  the  Home  Arts  and 
Industries  Association.  It  is  under  distinguished  patronage,  and  has 
already  done  a  great  deal  of  good  wherever  a  branch  or  class  has  been 
started.  The  Association  embraces  other  arts  and  industries  besides 
wood-carving,  which  has  been  selected  for  these  remarks  as  beiag  most 
suitable,  both  from  its  nature  and  as  causing  a  less  outlay  for  tools  and 
material  than  some  of  the  other  arts.  Not  only  does  it  educate  the  eye 
to  uniformity  of  detail — in  itself  of  no  slight  advantage  to  the  gardener, 
but  the  wood  carver  sees  beauties  in  the  leaf,  flower,  or  fruit  which  he  is 
cutting  out  that  are  passed  unnoticed  by  the  general  observer. 

The  great  difficulty  with  this,  like  most  other  classes  of  a  useful 
nature,  is  getting  a  start  made,  and  that  might  be  overcome  if  it  was 
suitably  brought  before  the  notice  of  employers.  As  a  rule  they  are 
only  too  pleased  to  assist  any  object  which  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
young  men  in  the  gardens,  and  by  payment  of  a  small  annual  sub¬ 
scription  enough  patterns  to  keep  a  small  class  going,  and  an  occasional 
model  will  be  sent  down  by  the  Association.  Tools  and  wood  are  all 
that  will  then  have  to  be  procured  by  the  pupils,  and  doubtless  in  many 
cases  these  would  be  provided  if  a  real  interest  was  shown  to  be  taken 
in  the  work.  In  most  establishments  there  need  be  little  trouble  in 
obtaining  a  class  room  with  benches  around  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  ordinary  carpenter’s  bench,  this  height  being  more  suited  for  carving 
owing  to  the  different  nature  of  the  work.  However,  if  their  workshop 


should  be  the  place  chosen  the  benches  there  will  be  found  quite  suit¬ 
able,  and  are  more  frequently  used  than  the  higher  ones.  When  one© 
the  class  is  started  it  need  not  be  exclusively  for  those  in  the  garden, 
and  if  there  are  other  young  men  near  who  would  like  to  become  mem¬ 
bers  they  certainly  ought  to  be  admitted.  This  not  only  causes  a 
friendly  rivalry,  but  increases  the  interest  of  the  class  considerably,  anti 
prevent  localisation,  which  is  nearly  always  detrimental  to  any  good 
cause.  The  parish  clergyman,  whose  evening  classes  have  been  a  failure;, 
would  perhaps  find  in  wood-carving  or  some  kindred  art  something  to 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  their  work.  The  writer  has  seen  the  experiment 
tried,  and  can  vouch  for  the  good  it  has  been  the  means  of  doing. 
Many  shun  the  evening  class  through  knowing  their  own  ignorance, 
and  a  feeling  akin  to  shame  at  seeing  younger  men  outstrip  them.  But 
■where  such  a  subject  is  taught  all  start  on  a  level,  and  the  most  indus¬ 
trious  are  generally  the  most  successful.  Besides,  the  feeling  that  their 
labour  is  expended  on  something  more  substantial  than  paper  gives  an 
interest  to  the  work,  which  is  only  instanced  occasionally  in  the  even¬ 
ing  class  of  a  village  school. 

There  is  no  household  but  would  gain  additional  interest  were  it  to  con¬ 
tain  a  piece  of  wood-carving,  especially  if  it  was  done  by  one  of  its 
members.  The  breadboard  on  the  table  with  its  carved  border  of  Wheat,, 
the  workbox  with  panels  of  Oak  leaves  and  acorns,  the  picture  frame 
with  Ivy  or  Hop  spray  running  around,  or  the  manj"  other  similar 
subjects  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  most  readers.  There  is  a 
certain  taste  abroad  which  would  try  to  keep  this  form  of  carving  in 
the  background,  and  completely  fill  its  place  with  what  is  termed  “  Old 
English,”  which  style  can  be  seen  in  one  of  its  best  forms  on  old  oaken 
chests.  Now,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  old  English  carving,  and  it 
would  be  well  for  the  learner  to  begin  with  this  style,  and  keep  to  it 
until  he  has  gained  a  mastery  over  his  tools— how  to  use  and  sharpen 
them.  These  are  not  such  minor  details  as  they  may  appear  to  be,  for 
the  tool's  edge  must  be  as  keen  as  a  razor’s;  a  carpenter’s  edge  is  of  little 
use,  and  proficiency  with  them  is  maioly  due  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  held.  Many  ought  never  to  advance  beyond  this  style  which 
mere  mechanical  ingenuity  can  often  perform  in  a  creditable  manner, 
but  a  certain  amount  of  taste  is  required  for  what  may  be  called  the  more 
ornamental  form,  in  which  success  according  to  taste  and  perseverance 
alone  is  ensured. 

The  difficulty  of  the  elementary  portion  once  mastered,  the  continual 
intercourse  with  Nature  which  a  gardener  enjoys  would  assist  him  in 
any  future  studies  very  materially,  and  render  him  able  to  cope  most 
successfully  with  many  so-called  masters  of  the  art.  To  the  eye  trained 
by  Nature  there  is  a  great  want  of  reality  in  many  productions  which 
occupy  conspicuous  positions.  The  carver  is  not  always  to  blame  for 
such  work,  as  when  fashion  dictates  style  it  must  be  followed.  But 
when  it  is  undertaken  as  a  recreation  individual  taste  may  be  exercised, 
or  only  the  footsteps  of  the  best  masters  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  studying  followed.  This  paper  has  reached  a  greater  length  than 
was  at  first  intended,  but  it  is  written  with  an  honest  intention  to- 
benefit  others  through  the  same  medium  by  which  the  writer  has  been 
often  benefited  himself. — M.  D. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

Anyone  having  a  frame  to  spare  cannot  do  better  than  sow  a  few 
seeds  of  this  popular  vegetable  at  once.  If  a  frame  is  not  available, 
boxes  will  do,  placing  them  in  a  slight  heat  till  the  seedlings  are  up, 
when  they  are  gradually  hardened.  Preference  is  given  to  frames  as. 
not  only  more  convenient,  but  finer  plants  are  produced  than  when- 
grown  in  boxes.  Whatever  plan  is  followed  the  plants  cannot  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  in  their  permanent  situations  too  soon.  The  ground  should 
have  been  heavily  manured  and  well  trenched  the  previous  autumn. 
Two  feet  six  inches  apart  each  way  will  be  a  good  distance,  as  though 
usually  planted  much  closer  it  will  be  better  if  the  extra  room  can  be 
given,  as  it  will  give  the  air  and  sun  a  better  chance  to  ripen  the 
sprouts. 

The  plants  should  be  earthed  up  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough. 
During  the  dry  summer  months  they  will  require  watering,  and  it  will 
tend  greatly  to  their  productiveness  if  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid 
manure  can  be  given.  Avoid  plucking  off  the  tops,  as  this  limits  the 
succcessional  supply,  and  hastens  the  sprouts  to  early  flowering. — 
A.  E.  Frampton. 


THE  CUCKOO  IN  WINTER— BLACKCAPS. 

I  AM  always  a  little  sceptical  as  to  the  cuckoo  being  heard  in  winter, 
but  as  there  is  no  rule  without  an  exception,  it  is  said,  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  cuckoo  does  not  make  a  mistake  as  well  as  other  birds.  Last 
week  I  had  a  blackcap  (Moticilla  atracapilla)  brought  to  me  for  identi¬ 
fication.  He  wandered  into  a  trap  cage  set  for  bullfinches.  As  there- 
was  10  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  an 
undoubted  summer  migrant,  it  is  remarkable.  I  have  him  alive  and 
healthy.  I  also  met  with  a  chiff-chaff  once  on  the  12th  December,  on  a 
bitter  cold  day,  and  everything  clothed  with  a  coat  of  icy  hoar  frost. 
Speaking  of  bu'lfinches,  they  are  just  now  very  busy  on  the  Plum 
bloom  buds.  I  have  taken  in  trap  cages  in  my  garden  twenty-three 
this  winter  against  sixty  caught  last  winter. 

House  sparrows  are  nearly  as  bid  as  bullfinches  on  Plum  trees. 
During  the  late  snow  I  watched  them  particularly,  and  I  found  the 
surface  of  the  snow  liberally  smothered  with  the  husks  .or  outsides  of 
buds  where  they  congregated  after  feeding  on  pigs’  food. — J.  Hiam. 
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Apricots. — Cold  frosty  weather  has  much  retarded  flowering,  but  in 
“forward  localities  the  flowers  will  soon  be  open,  and  all  necessary  work 
in  the  shape  of  pruning,  nailing,  watering,  and  manuring  ought  to  be 
•completed  at  once.  In  the  case  of  healthy  well-furnished  trees  not 
much  pruning  is  needed.  No  long  spurs  should  be  permitted  to  form,  as 
these  soon  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  and  are  not  so  certain  to 
produce  good  fruit  as  are  those  close  to  the  branches.  All  lateral  growth 
not  required  for  furnishing  ought  to  be  shortened  to  about  2  inches  in 
•length,  and  any  long  old  spurs  that  can  be  spared  cut  back  still  harder. 
In  the  majority  of  gardens  Apricot  trees  commence  gumming  while 
■comparatively  young,  whole  branches  collapsing  suddenly.  In  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  this,  it  is  advisable  to  lay  in  well-ripened  young  branches  to 
their  full  length  wherever  there  is  space  for  them,  and  especially  from 
the  base  of  the  trees.  Even  if  the  old  branches  remain  sound,  it  is  good 
policy  to  lay  in  young  shoots  to  take  the  place  of  the  older  ones,  much 
the  finest  fruit  being  produced  on  well-iipened  young  growth,  or  the 
spurs  formed  on  the  latter.  These  fresh  growths  must  have  fair  play, 
first  some  of  the  old  spurs  and  then  the  whole  of  worn-out  branches 
being  cut  out  to  make  room  for  them.  As  far  as  pruning  and  training 
is  concerned,  Apricots  require  much  the  same  treatment  as  Plums,  and 
in  some  districts  they  succeed  equally  well.  All  the  trees  ought  to  be 
carefully  gone  over,  and  every  shred  and  nail  that  is  liable  to  pinch  or 
bruise  the  wood  removed,  otherwise  much  harm  may  result. 

Young  Apricot  Trees. — If  maiden  trees  are  planted  with  the  idea 
of  gradually  converting  them  into  fan-shaped  specimens,  these  should 
be  cut  back  to  below  where  the  first  unstopped  shoot  branched,  or  say  to 
•within  6  inches  of  the  point  of  union  with  the  bud.  Next  summer  it 
■ought  to  be  possible  to  select  four  well-placed  shoots  on  these,  which 
should  be  laid  in  to  their  full  length,  and  encouraged  to  grow  strongly. 
In  the  following  autumn  or  winter  these  branches  ought  to  be  cut  back 
to  about  half  their  length,  and  be  capable  of  pushing  out  eight  or  ten 
fresh  branches,  being  then  equal  in  size,  but  in  other  respects  superior, 
to  the  trained  trees  usually  supplied  by  nurserymen.  Neither  the  home- 
trained  trees  of  this  size  nor  those  received  from  the  nurseries  should 
again  be  hard  pruned.  Supposing  the  branches  are  all  well  ripened, 
they  may  be  thinly  and  evenly  laid  in  to  their  full  length,  only  the 
centre  of  the  trees  being  kept  open.  Bruised  or  unripened  ends  ought 
to  be  shortened  to  where  they  are  sound  or  firm,  and  spurs  cut  back  as 
advised  above.  Winter  pruning  will  not  check  grossness  in  a  branch, 
but  rather  aggravate  the  evil.  This  should  be  remedied  by  summer 
stopping,  frequently  pinching  back  the  lateral,  and  stopping  the  leading 
growth  of  the  very  vigorous  branches,  much  favouring  the  growth  of 
the  more  weakly  shoots.  According  as  the  shoots  extend,  more  leading 
shoots  should  be  laid  in,  the  aim  being  to  furnish  all  the  wall  space  with 
bearing  branches  about  6  inches  apart.  Walls  are  more  quickly  furnished 
with  .trees  having  one  main  stem  only,  this  method  of  training  being 
especially  to  be  recommended  in  all  cases  where  the  trees  are  short¬ 
lived.  The  start  should  be  made  with  maiden  trees  planted  about  G  feet 
apart.  At  the  first  pruning  all  the  clear  stems  or  lower  half  should  be 
left,  and  this  ought  to  be  capable  of  forming  a  leader  and  two  shoots  on 
each  side.  In  the  following  winter  the  latter  to  be  laid  in  to  their  full 
length,  and  the  leader  shortened  to  about  half  its  length,  the  latter  to 
form  more  side  shoots,  and  the  older  branches  other  shoots  and  fruiting 
spurs.  In  this  manner  the  top  of  the  wall  is  reached  in  five  or  six  years, 
more  or  less,  according  to  its  height  and  the  vigour  of  the  trees.  It  is 
advisable  to  train  the  main  stem  in  an  oblique  direction,  or  otherwise 
the  lower  branches  will  fare  badly. 

Watering  and  Manuring  the  Trees. — It  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  Apricot  trees  that  have  long  been  in  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  border  exhaust  the  soil  to  a  considerable  depth  of  both 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  unless  this  is  restored  at  the  present  time 
a  weakly  growth  and  dry  flavourless  fruit  is  the  consequence.  Where 
there  are  permanent  glass  copings  it  is  especially  necessary  to  examine 
■the  borders,  that  portion  nearest  the  wall  foundations  being  the  most 
liable  to  become  dry,  rains  rarely  reaching  it.  In  all  cases  where  it  is 
•decided  to  water  the  borders,  the  surface  soil  to  a  width  of  3  feet  or 
more  from  the  wall  should  be  freely  loosened  with  forks,  and  at  least 
two  good  soakings  of  water  given.  After  the  border  is  well  moistened 
liquid  manure  should  be  freely  applied,  nothing  acting  more  beneficially 
than  the  drainings  of  a  farmyard  or  a  heap  of  farmyard  manure, 
diluted  somewhat  according  to  its  strength.  This  treatment  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  effect,  the  flowers  being  stronger,  the  fruit  finer,  and  the  health 
•of  the  trees  generally  is  much  improved.  Before  returning  the  surface 
soil  to  its  old  position,  a  mulching  of  half-decayed  manure  should  be 
given.  This,  being  enclosed  by  the  soil,  is  not  wasted,  but  the  borders 
are  longer  preserved  in  a  moist  state,  the  roots  also  taking  possession  of 
the  manure. 

Protecting  Apricot  Blossom. — Unprotected  trees  seldom  escape 
injury  by  frosts,  and  poor  crops  are  the  consequence.  Glass  copings  and 
blinds  are  the  best  form  of  protection,  but  these  are  not  generally 


available,  and  some  substitute  must  be  found.  Copings  only,  whether 
of  glass,  wood,  or  slates,  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  an  additional 
screen  of  some  kind  being  necessary.  What  answers  well  is  a  broad 
coping  9  inches  wide,  to  the  under  side  of  this  being  attached  a  strong 
wire,  on  which  to  run  long  cotton  or  woollen  blinds  duly  furnished  with 
curtain  rings  and  tapes.  Stout  poles  or  iron  rods  reaching  from  the 
coping  and  fixed  in  the  border  18  inches  from  the  wall  about  every  4  feet 
are  also  needed,  their  purpose  being  to  keep  the  blinds  from  dashing 
against  the  trees,  and  they  are  also  available  for  fixing  the  blinds, 
whether  open  or  closed.  This  can  be  improved  upon  by  ingenious 
persons,  as  it  is  possible  to  dispense  with  either  poles  or  rods,  the  bottom 
of  the  blinds  having  rings  attached,  and  run  on  to  a  stout  wire  strained 
from  short  posts  2  feet  from  the  wall.  Anything  moveable  is  preferable 
to  permanent  coverings,  as  the  former  can  be  taken  ofE  the  trees  on  warm 
days,  and  therefore  do  not  unduly  weaken  the  flowers.  Trebled  fish 
nets  fixed  to  copings  and  poles  over  the  trees  will  ward  off  moderately 
severe  frosts,  and  not  unfrequently  save  a  crop.  So  also  will  a  light 
covering  of  Spruce  Fir  branches,  but  the  latter  ought  only  to  be  used 
when  no  other  form  of  protection  is  available.  The  coverings  ought  not 
to  be  removed  till  the  foliage  is  capable  of  preserving  the  tiny  fruit  from 
frosts. 

FRUIT  FORGING. 

Pines. — Starting  Sue  Jars. — At  the  commencement  of  March  some 
suckers  should  be  started,  which  are  intended  to  afford  a  supply  of  ripe 
fruit  from  about  December  onward  through  the  winter  and  early  summer 
months.  The  pots  most  suitable  are  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  perfectly 
clean  and  dry,  draining  them  with  about  an  inch  of  crocks  of  moderate 
size,  employing  fibrous  loam  torn  up  moderately  small,  rejecting  the 
dust,  ramming  it  firmly  about  the  base  of  the  suckers,  and  plunging  in 
a  bottom  hear  of  90°  to  93°  at  the  base  of  the  pots.  No  water  should 
be  applied  until  new  roots  are  formed,  which  will  take  ten  days  to  a 
fortnight.  A  close  moist  pit  is  the  moist  suitable  place  for  these  plants, 
where  they  can  be  near  the  glass.  They  will  not  need  shading  except 
the  weather  be  bright,  when  slight  shading  from  very  bright  mid-day 
sun  and  a  light  syringing  through  a  fine  rose  will  be  necessary  about 
twice  a  week.  Keep  the  temperature  at  55°  to  65°  by  artificial  means. 
Any  plants  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  should  be  shaken  out,  disrooted, 
and  treated  as  advised  for  the  suckers. 

Stools. — It  is  advisable  to  leave  the  small  suckers  upon  the  stools 
until  the  end  of  May,  which  is  a  good  time  to  start  more  suckers.  Stools 
when  the  leaves  are  cut  off,  should  be  placed  together  in  any  pit  having 
a  moderate  top  and  bottom  heat,  where  light  and  air  can  be  obtained, 
so  as  to  insure  a  sturdy  sucker. 

Early  Summer  Fruiters. — Plants  started  in  December  will  be  show¬ 
ing  fruit,  it  being  desirable  to  advance  the  ripening  as  much  as  possible, 
the  temperature  being  sustained  at  G5°  to  70°  by  artificial  means,  with 
5°  to  10°  more  under  favourable  conditions.  If  the  plants  cannot  be 
afforded  a  structure  to  themoelves,  which  is  advisable,  they  should  be 
placed  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  fruiting  house.  With  the  fruits 
advancing  the  plants  will  need  more  water  at  the  roots,  going  over  the 
stock  once  a  week.  Recently  started  plants  must  be  kept  at*63°  by 
night  and  70°  by  day,  keeping  the  atmosphere  for  those  plants  and 
fruiters  generally  moist,  watering  as  required  with  weak  guano  or  other 
form  of  liquid  manure. 

Figs. — Earliest  Trees  in  Pots. — The  fruit  swells  the  best  when  the 
trees  are  given  a  top-dressing  of  rich  material,  applying  it  to  the  surface 
of  the  pots,  and  if  a  layer  of  turves  has  been  placed  around  the  rims  of 
the  pots  as  before  advised,  space  is  afforded  for  the  top-dressings.  Do 
not  give  heavy  dressings  of  rich  material  at  one  time,  but  apply  it  little 
and  often.  Apply  also  liquid  manure,  1  oz.  of  guano  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  giving  it  in  such  quantity  as  to  pass  through  the  pots  ;  driblets  do 
no  good.  Maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by  syringing  twice  a  day  when 
the  weather  is  bright,  but  avoid  keeping  the  foliage  constantly  wet,  as 
would  be  the  case  by  syringing  the  trees  vigorously  in  dull  weather. 
Damp  the  walls,  paths,  and  beds,  keeping  the  evaporation  troughs  filled 
with  liquid  mauure  or  guano  water,  and  to  check  red  spider  paint  the 
pipes  thinly  with  sulphur,  using  skim  milk  for  mixing.  Admit  a  little 
air  at  70°,  increasing  it  with  advance  of  solar  heat  up  to  83°,  which 
ought  not  to  be  exceeded,  closing  at  80°.  The  night  temperature  may 
still  range  from  60°  to  65°,  55°  in  the  morning  in  severe  weather  is 
safer  than  the  higher  temperature,  advancing  10°  by  day.  Avoid 
crowding,  as  the  fruit  to  have  flavour  and  colour  must,  when  ripening, 
have  full  exposure  to  light  combined  with  a  circulation  of  dry  warm 
air,  therefore  stop  or  tie  the  shoots  out  or  down  as  the  growth 
advances. 

Planted-out  Fig  Trees.— Those  started  early  in  the  year  will  require 
disbudding  and  stopping,  removing  all  the  overcrowded  shoots,  stopping 
those  intended  to  form  spurs  at  about  the  fifth  joint  for  the  second 
crop,  the  leading  shoots  where  there  is  space  being  allowed  to  extend, 
as  they  invariably  afford  the  finest  fruit.  Water  the  border  freely  with 
liquid  manure  at  80°,  taking  care  not  to  apply  it  too  strong,  and  mulch 
with  rich  compost,  which  will  attract  the  roots  to  the  surface.  Encourage 
also  the  emission  of  roots  from  the  collar  or  stem  by  placing  fibrous 
pieces  of  turf  and  partially  decayed  manure  in  contact  with  it,  and  by 
extending  the  material  outwards  a  quantity  of  feeders  will  be  secured, 
which,  if  supplied  with  warm  liquid  manure,  will  greatly  assist  the 
fruit. 

Melons. — In  the  Melon  house  a  ridge  the  whole  length  of  the 
house  or  bed,  about  2  feet  wide  at  the  base,  with  the  top  flattened  so  as 
to  give  a  depth  of  10  to  12  inches,  is  preferable  to  hillocks,  the  soil 
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being  made  rather  firm,  and  when  warm  the  plants  may  be  turned  out, 
firming  the  soil  well  about  them,  and  raising  it  to  within  half  an  inch  of 
the  seed  leaves.  The  plants  may  be  2  to  2|  feet  apart,  the  leading  or 
primary  shoots  being  taken  up  without  stopping  until  two-thirds  the 
distance  they  are  intended  to  travel  is  reached,  then  pinch  out  the 
point  of  each.  When  three  or  four  lateral  joints  have  been  made  the 
points  may  be  taken  out.  Some  varieties  will  show  fruit  on  the  first 
laterals,  and  as  early  Melons  are  a  consideration  let  them  remain, 
taking  out  the  point  at  the  joint  above  them.  To  allow  all  the  laterals 
to  remain  would  much  overcrowd  the  foliage,  therefore  rub  oil  whilst 
quite  young  every  alternate  one.  After  the  stopping  of  the  first  laterals 
the  succeeding  growths  will  show  fruit  at  the  second  or  third  joint. 
The  growths  should  be  trained  thinly  and  regularly,  so  that  every  part 
is  equally  furnished  with  foliage  and  fruit.  Sprinkle  every  surface  in 
the  morning  of  bright  days,  and  again  at  closing  time  or  early  in  the 
afternoon.  Ventilate  carefully,  avoiding  currents  of  cold  air.  Some 
hexagon  netting  or  scrim  canvas  placed  over  the  ventilators  will  break 
the  force  of  cutting  winds.  Maintain  the  night  temperature  at  70°, 
falling  to  65°  in  the  morning,  5°  less  being  better  in  severe  weather 
than  seeking  to  maintain  the  high  temperature  by  sharp  firing,  75°  by 
day,  rising  to  80°  or  85°  from  sun  heat.  Keep  bottom  heat  steady  at  80°. 
Shift  later  sown  plants  into  larger  pots,  or  add  soil  as  the  plants 
advance,  stopping  those  for  frames  at  the  second  leaf,  not  stopping 
those  for  trellises,  but  placing  a  small  stick  to  each  for  support. 

Melons  in  Frames. — With  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  in  pits  and  frames,  the  plants  being  stopped  at  the  second  leaf,  will 
produce  two  shoots,  and  these  in  turn  being  stopped  will  give  four  shoots, 
two  being  taken  to  the  front  and  two  to  the  base  of  the  frame.  Besides 
those  a  number  of  others  will  appear  near  the  collar  of  the  plant ; 
these  must  be  rubbed  off  whilst  young,  and  do  not  encourage  any 
laterals  nearer  the  stem  than  6  inches.  This  will  keep  the  collar  clear. 
Stop  the  principal  shoots  when  15  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  pit  or 
frame,  and  thus  throw  vigour  into  the  laterals,  which  will  show  fruit  at 
the  second  or  third  joint;  stopping  them  at  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit. 
The  plants  will  require  but  little  water  as  yet ;  nevertheless  maintain 
the  soil  in  a  moist  state,  avoiding  saturation.  Cover  the  lights  -with 
double  mats  at  night,  and  see  that  the  linings  are  regularly  attended  to, 
renewing  the  old  linings  as  required. 

Prepare  material  for  making  fresh  beds.  Equal  parts  of  Oak  or 
Beech  leaves  and  stable  litter  make  the  best  beds.  About  a  fortnight 
before  it  is  desired  to  make  the  beds,  the  dung  and  leaves  should  be 
thoroughly  incorporated.  In  a  few  days  it  will  be  seen  whether  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  to  produce  decomposition,  fermentation  being  the 
result ;  if  not  turn  the  whole,  sprinkling  with  water  so  as  to  moisten  the 
mass,  and  when  in  good  heat  turn  again  outside  to  inside,  and  vice 
versa,  two  or  three  turnings  being  required  at  intervals  of  about 
four  days.  The  bottom  heat  of  dung  beds  should  be  from  85°  to  90°  at 
planting. 

Cheery  PIouse. — A  free  circulation  of  air  should  pass  through  the 
house  whenever  the  temperature  exceeds  50°,  the  amount  of  air  to  be 
regulated  by  the  conditions  of  the  outside  atmosphere.  Employ  fire 
heat  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  50°  in  the  day,  and 
to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  40°.  Attend  to  fertilising  the 
blossoms.  Watch  closely  for  the  appearance  of  aphide-s,  especially  for 
green  aphides  on  Plum  trees  if  there  be  any  in  the  house,  as  if  the 
insects  are  allowed  to  become  established  they  are  difficult  to  kill. 
Grubs  infest  the  Cherry  under  glass ;  one  kind  rolls  itself  up  in  the 
leaves,  and  can  be  eradicated  by  squeezing,  but  the  other  is  the  greatest 
pest,  and  will  be  found  encased  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  being  scalded  ;  froi#  the  leaves  it  makes  its  way 
to  the  Cherries  and  destroys  them.  The  only  means  of  riddance  is  to 
examine  the  trees  occasionally  and  destroy  the  grubs. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  earliest  plants  are  ripening  their 
fruit ;  when  it  changes  colour  a  drier  and  more  freely  ventilated 
atmosphere  is  desirable,  but  there  must  not  be  any  sudden  change,  or 
the  fruit  will  not  finish  satisfactorily.  The  temperature  for  swelling 
the  fruit  should  be  65°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  advancing  to 
80°  or  85°  with  sun  heat.  The  second  plants  have  set  very  well,  but 
thinning  is  often  thought  a  needless  operation  ;  yet  to  produce  fine 
fruit  net  more  than  half  a  dozen  should  be  left  on  a  plant.  When  the 
fruit  is  fairly  swelling  and  it  is  wished  to  forward  the  crop,  the  plants 
may  be  moved  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night, 
70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  an  advance  to  85°,  affording  the  plants  liquid 
manure  copiously,  the  plants  being  examined  twice,  and  in  very  bright 
weather  three  times  a  day,  watering  such  as  need  it.  Plants  in  vineries 
and  Peach  houses  which  are  started  periodically  will  afford  successional 
supplies  of  fruit,  there  being  no  need  to  move  the  plants  except  to  meet 
special  requirements.  Introduce  plants  to  the  shelves  of  late  fruit 
houses,  which  suit  the  late  forcing  sorts. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride. — These  may  now  be  removed  from  the  cool 
structure  or  cold  frame  in  which  they  have  been  kept  since  they  were 
potted  to  a  temperature  of  50°.  They  will  come  forward  rapidly,  but 
air  must  be  admitted  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weakly,  which  they  are  liable  to  do  if  hurried.  Be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  dry,  and  as  soon  as  the  flower 
spikes  appear  a  little  artificial  manure  applied  to  the  surface  will  prove 
beneficial. 


Hydrangeas. — Start  stock  plants  into  growth  in  a  temperature  of 
50°  for  yielding  cuttings  early  in  the  season  for  rooting  in  small  pots. 
Do  not  hurry  the  early  plants  that  are  now  showing  their  flower  trusses. 
A  temperature  of  55°  will  be  ample  for  the  present.  Keep  the  plants 
moderately  close  to  the  glass,  and  ’give  them  ample  room  to  develope 
their  foliage  without  drawing  one  another  up  weakly.  Syringe  the 
plants  twice  daily  during  bright  weather,  and  give  liberal  supplies  of 
tepid  water.  Other  plants  may  be  placed  into  their  largest  pots  anti 
started  into  growth  in  a  temperature  of  50°. 

Liliums. — Watch  for  aphides  on  L.  candidum  and  L.  longifolium 
that  are  growing  freely.  They  are  very  subject  to  attacks  in  their 
present  stage,  and  slight  fumigations  directly  they  appear  is  the  best 
means  of  destroying  them.  Do  not  maintain  a  higher  temperature- 
than  50°  or  the  plants  will  run  out  and  fail  to  flower.  Forcing  should 
be  conducted  as  steadily  as  possible  until  the  flower  buds  are  well 
formed,  when  these  will  bear  a  temperature  of  60°  without  injury. 
L.  auratum  may  still  be  potted  into  the  size  in  which  they  are  to  flower,, 
or  they  may  be  allowed  to  start  first  in  a  little  sand  or  cocoa-nut  fibre 
before  they  are  potted.  If  the  bulbs  are  imported  be  careful  to  remove 
any  damaged  or  decayed  scales  before  potting.  If  potted  direct  place 
the  pots  in  cold  frames  and  cover  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  to  prevent 
evaporation  and  save  the  necessity  of  watering  before  root-action  has 
commenced.  Plants  that  flowered  in  pots  last  year  if  not  already 
repotted  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  It  will  be  necessary  to  be- 
very  careful  with  any  that  have  started  in  growth.  If  the  old  balls 
cannot  be  reduced  without  injury  to  freshly  formed  root3  remove  as 
much  of  the  surface  soil  as  possible,  and  top-dress  them  with  rich 
material.  Kepot,  if  not  already  done,  the  varieties  of  lancifolium,  and 
place  them  in  a  frame  until  they  start  into  growth,  the  same  as  advised 
for  L.  auratum. 

Rhodanthes. — Fill  a  number  of  5-inch  pots  with  rich  loam,  a  little- 
sand,  and  one-seventh  of  manure.  One  or  two  potsherds  should  be  placed 
at  the  base,  and  the  pots  filled  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  rim,  the 
soil  should  be  pressed  moderately  firm.  On  the  surface  of  this  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  so  that  the  young  plants  when  they  appear  will  be  about 
half  an  inch  apart ;  plenty  should  be  sown  near  the  edge  of  the  pots. 
The  seed  should  be  covered  with  a  little  fine  soil.  Place  the  pots  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  60°  until  the  seed  germinates,  and  then  remove 
them  at  once  to  a  cool  house. 

Celosias. — Seed  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  moderately  light 
soil  in  a  pan,  and  just  covered  with  soil  that  has  been  passed  through 
a  fine  sieve.  Water  gently  after  sowing,  cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of 
glass,  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°.  When  the  seedlings  are- 
large  enough  prick  them  off  into  other  pans  until  they  are  large  enough 
for  placing  singly  into  small  pots.  Cockscombs  may  be  sown  and 
subject  to  the  same  treatment. 

Balsams. — Sow  seed  in  a  pan  to  afford  early  plants,  and  cover  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  depth  of  soil.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  formed 
their  seed  leaves  they  should  be  potted  singly,  and  their  leaves  left  only 
above  the  soil.  They  should  afterwards  be  placed  close  to  the  glass,  or 
else  they  will  soon  run  up  tall.  Seed  may  be  sown  of  Nicotiana  affinte 
on  the  surface  of  fine  soil  in  a  pot  or  pan.  The  seed  should  not  be 
covered  with  soil.  Sow  seed  also  of  Browallia  elata  and  its  white  fornb 
the  same  as  advised  for  Celosias. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

SECTIONS  OR  SUPERS. 

"When  sections  at  first  came  into  use  we  were  told  that  2s.  6d„ 
per  lb.  would  be  obtained  for  them,  then  supers  would  be  unsale¬ 
able  at  Is.  per  lb.  This  assertion,  like  many  others,  has  never  been 
realised  ;  in  fact  the  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Not  only  have- 
supers  been  in  greater  demand,  but  they  have  always  brought  the 
highest  price,  and  many  who  took  to  sections  are  returning  to  supers- 
again. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view  supers  are  as  cheap  and  are  more 
easily  managed  than  sections.  Bees  take  to  them  sooner,  store 
more  honey  in  them,  are  kept  clean,  stored,  or  packed  for  market 
with  considerably  less  trouble  and  far  less  risk  of  being  smashed 
than  sections,  so  that  with  more  of  it,  and  a  higher  price,  an  in¬ 
ducement  is  afforded  sufficient  still  to  maintain  the  superiority  of 
supers,  and  every  bee-keeper  can  make  his  own. 

WINTERING. 

I  write  on  the  15th  February,  and  for  four  months  most  of  my 
hives  have  not  shown  a  single  bee  at  the  entrance,  and  but  for  the 
fact  that  I  have  just  peeped  into  my  two  weakest,  and  seen  through 
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the  glass  of  their  feeders  (not  removed)  that  the  bee*  are  lively,  I 
should  not  know  whether  they  were  dead  or  alive,  but  the  weakest 
being  healthy,  allays  all  fears  for  stronger  ones.  There  is  no  damp 
amongst  the  combs  or  coverings,  and  not  a  dead  bee  to  be  seen  on 
the  floors.  Consequently  no  doorway  can  become  choked  with  dead 
bees,  although  most  of  the  entrances  are  only  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  wide.  Entrances  blocked  with  dead  bees  are  unknown  in  my 
apiary.  But  how  it  will  fare  with  those  that  have  wide  entrances 
and  a  damp  floor  after  the  fierce  snowstorms  and  high  winds,  with  a 
night  temperature  of  17°,  and  a  day  temperature  of  25°  Fahr.,  is 
yet  to  be  known.  From  what  I  have  witnessed  in  several  cases 
since  the  storm  abated,  and  experienced  in  past  years,  the  wider  the 
entrance  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  entrances  becoming  choked 
with  dead  bees.  Bees  can  stand  a  low  temperature  where  all  is 
dry,  but  a  little  damp  makes  short  ivork  of  the  lives  of  bees. 

DAMP  IN  DOUBLE-CASED  HIVES. 

During  the  past  summer  I  drew  the  attention  of  bee-keepers  to 
the  desirability  of  painting  or  tarring  the  inside  of  these  hives  if 
comfort  to  the  inmates  and  long  wear  of  the  hive  were  to  be 
■expected.  Just  for  experiment,  to  convince  the  sceptical  on  this 
point,  I  left  one  hive  untarred  inside.  This  hive  is  now  casting  its 
paint,  and  I  know  from  experience  that  the  angles  in  the  dead  air 
space  are  damp,  while  the  tarred  ones  are  perfectly  dry.  Single- 
cased  hives  are  the  cheapest  and  most  healthy  for  the  bees,  and 
when  properly  constructed  require  no  device  or  plan  to  preserve 
the  bees  from  inevitable  death  through  defective  hives.  Preven¬ 
tion  is  always  better  than  any  cure,  and  is  secured,  so  need  not  be 
sought  for. 

WORK  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

Should  snow  keep  away  the  only  work  will  be  that  of  supplying 
pea  meal  to  the  bees  as  required ;  if  snow  falls  it  will  be  removed 
from  the  front  of  the  hives  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  show  signs  of  rising  to  50°  we  shall  close  the  entrances  and 
ventilate.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  enclose  bees  by  stopping  the 
entrances  with  perforated  zinc,  as  the  bees,  finding  themselves  im¬ 
prisoned,  crowd  to  the  doorway,  and  may  die,  and  not  unfrequently 
the  whole  colony  will  perish.  Whether  it  be  for  manipulating 
purposes,  or  for  transit,  or  for  temporary  confinement,  always  close 
the  entrance  and  ventilate  elsewhere. 

All  my  appliances  are  complete,  so  that,  so  far  as  my  bees  are 
concerned,  the  only  attention  I  shall  give  them  will  be  to  watch 
with  interest  their  movements,  and  prevent  robbing  should  it  take 
place  after  the  genial  weather  sets  in.  But  those  bee-keepers  who 
are  not  so  fully  equipped  for  a  summer’s  campaign  with  their  bees 
as  I  am,  should  embrace  every  opportunity  of  getting  in  readiness 
everything  necessary  ;  and  as  many  are  turning  their  attention  to 
taking  their  bees  to  the  Heather,  one  thing  essential  for  that  is 
something  waterproof,  light,  and  pliable,  to  turn  the  rain  from  the 
hives,  and  I  know  nothing  better  than  oilcloth.  Squares  of  good 
cotton  cloth,  or  linen  steeped  in  boiled  oil  for  a  short  time,  then 
dripped,  and  hung  up  or  spread  out  to  dry,  make  effectual  and  good 
wearing  covers,  and  if  brass  eyelets  are  let  in  at  each  corner  upon 
several  plies  of  cloth,  the  fastening  becomes  an  easy  matter,  and 
the  hive  is  secured  against  damp. 

SECURITY  AGAINST  WIND. 

Where  hives  are  necessarily  placed  in  exposed  situations  it  is 
well  that  a  little  precaution  be  taken  to  prevent  them  being 
blown  over.  A  light  pole  or  rod  of  iron,  about  3  feet  long,  driven 
into  the  ground  about  9  inches,  then  a  cord  passed  through  a  hole 
near  the  top  of  the  pole  or  rod,  and  tied  round  the  hive,  will 
effectually  prevent  any  disaster  from  high  winds. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Wednesday,  the  20tli  of  February,  was  the  first  day  the  bees 
carried  natural  pollen,  being  about  two  weeks  later  than  the  average 
of  years,  the  Snowdrops  and  Aconites  being  later  than  usual, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  average  low  temperatures  of  the  season. 


Some  bees  have  kept  withia  their  hives  since  the  second  week  of 
October. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


BEE-KEEPING  IN  IRELAND. 

Tiie  following  particulars  of  the  progress  made  in  bee-keeping 
in  Ireland  are  taken  from  the  statistics  recently  issued  from  the 
Registrar-General’s  Department  in  Dublin,  and  may  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  year  1880  the  Biitisli  Bee¬ 
keepers’  Association  requested  two  of  their  members,  well-known 
bee-masters,  Mr.  C.  N.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Wm.  Carr,  to  make  a  tour 
in  Ireland  with  the  bee-tent,  with  the  hope  that  the  Irish  peasantry 
might  be  induced  to  keep  bees  on  a  more  humane  and  profitable 
system.  Considerable  interest  was  aroused  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 
These  gentlemen  were  well  received,  and  a  regular  programme  was 
made  for  them  of  the  places  they  were  to  attend  with  the  bee-tent 
to  lecture  and  explain  how  the  different  manipulations  were  done, 
and  the  honey  taken  without  destroying  the  bees.  The  flower 
shows  and  the  agricultural  shows  were  visited,  at  an  expense  to  the 
Association  of  some  £80  or  £90.  They  found  the  Irish  people 
quick  to  understand  the  advantages  of  modern  bee-keeping,  and 
the  statistics  which  I  now  send  will  show  that  the  money  was  well 
spent,  and  the  Association  were  amply  justified  in  the  effort  they 
made  to  benefit  their  Irish  brethren.  Several  Bee-keepers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  have  since  been  established  in  Ireland,  and  are  carrying  on 
the  good  work  started  by  the  British  Bee-keepers’  Association  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Ireland  is  peculiarly  suited  to  bee-keeping, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long  every  cottager  and  small  farmer 
will  have  his  bees,  in  addition  to  his  pig  and  poultry,  to  help  to 
better  his  condition. 

The  returns  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken  were 
made  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  to  which  bee-keeping 
was  followed  in  Ireland,  and  the  degree  of  success  attained  in  this 
special  branch  of  rural  economy,  and  relate  to  the  season  1887. 

It  appears  that  in  1886  there  were  25,230  colonies  at  work,  which 
produced  331,167  lbs.  of  honey  and  8670  lbs.  of  beeswax,  being  an 
average  13  lbs.  of  honey,  and  5  ozs.  of  beeswax,  per  hive. 

In  the  spring  of  1887  there  were  only  20,302  colonies  of  bees 
safely  wintered,  so  that  4928  colonies  were  either  killed  or  died 
during  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  were  increased  by  8267 
swarms  to  28,569  ;  the  quantity  of  honey  taken  was  a  total  of 
459,369,  and  the  quantity  of  wax  9725  lbs.,  equal  to  an  average  of 
16  lbs.  of  honey  and  5  ozl  of  beeswax.  Of  this  28,569  colonies  of 
bees  9135  were  working  in  moveable  frame  hives,  producing 
77,897  lbs.  of  run  honey,  and  134,357  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey, 
in  all  212,254  lbs.  of  honey  ;  19,434  working  in  skeps  or  other 
fixed  comb  hives,  producing  188,951  lbs.  of  run  honey  and 
58,181  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey,  in  all  247,132  lbs.  of  honey 
in  skeps,  &c. 

This  shows  an  average  yield  of  23  lbs.  of  honey  from  each 
moveable  frame  hive,  and  an  average  of  13  lbs.  from  skeps  and 
fixed  comb  hives.  The  colonies  were  divided  among  the  provinces 
as  follows  : —  • 

Leinster,  3036  colonies  in  frame  hives,  producing  20,827  lbs.  of 
run  honey  and  45,970  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey,  together 
66,797  lbs  of  honey,  an  average  of  22  lbs.  per  frame  hive  ;  6047 
colonies  in  skeps,  &c.,  producing  59,797  lbs.  of  run  honey  and 
18,435  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey,  together  78,232  lbs.,  an  average 
of  13  lbs.  per  skep.  Total  of  9083  colonies  producing  145,029  lbs. 
of  honey,  or  an  average  of  16  lbs.  per  hives,  and  total  of  2769  lbs. 
of  wax. 

Munster,  2094  colonies  in  frame  hives,  producing  20,711  lbs.  of 
run  honey,  33,196  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey ;  together 
53,907  lb3.  of  honey,  an  average  of  25  lbs.  per  frame  hive  ;  6062 
colonies  in  skeps,  &c.,  producing  61,758  lbs.  of  run  honey  and 
19,643  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey  ;  together,  81,401  lbs.  of 
honey,  an  average  of  13  lbs.  per  skep.  Total  of  8256  colonies 
producing  135,308  lbs.  of  honey,  or  an  average  of  16  lbs.  per  hive 
and  a  total  of  3041  lbs.  of  beeswax. 

Ulster,  3197  colonies  in  frame  hives,  producing  2,8016  lbs.  of 
run  hmey,  42,780  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey,  together 
70,796  lbs.,  an  average  of  22  lbs.  per  frame  hive  ;  6046  colonies  in 
skeps,  &c.,  producing  53,392  lbs.  of  run  honey  and  15,178  lbs.  of 
section  or  comb  honey  ;  together,  68,570  lbs.  of  honey,  an  average 
of  11  lbs.  per  skep.  Total  of  9243  colonies  producing  139,366  lbs. 
of  honey,  or  an  average  of  15  lbs.  per  hive,  and  a  total  of  2704  lbs. 
of  beeswax. 

Connaught,  708  colonies  in  frame  hives,  producing  8343  lbs. 
of  run  honey,  12,411  lbs.  of  section  or  comb  honey,  together 
20,754  lbs.,  an  average  of  29  lbs.  per  frame  hive  ;  1279  colonies  in 
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skeps,  &c.,  producing  14,004  lbs.  of  run  honey  and  4925  lbs.  of 
section  or  comb  honey, together  18,929  lbs.  of  honey,  or  an  average 
of  15  lbs.  in  skep,  &c.  Total  of  1987  colonies  producing  39,683  lbs. 
of  honey,  or  any  average  of  16  lbs.  per  hive  and  a  total  711  lbs.  of 
beeswax.  The  return  of  the  number  of  c  lonies  safely  brought 
through  the  winter  to  the  spring  of  1888  was  23,212.  They  were 
distributed  through  the  provinces  as  follow  : — 

In  Leinster  2754  in  frame  hives  and  4756  in  other  hives. 

In  Munster  2028  „  4652  „ 

In  Ulster  2949  „  4528  „ 

In  Connaught  620  „  925  „ 

At  present  there  is  no  return  of  the  increase  by  swarms  during 
the  summer  of  1888,  or  of  the  honey  or  wax. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  there  was  an  increase  of  1 3 ■  2 
per  cent,  in  the  number  of  colonies  at  work,  and  of  38‘7  per  cent, 
iu  the  quality  of  honey  produced  in  1887  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  the  figures  showing  a  marked  improvement  as 
regards  the  results  obtained. — John  M.  Hooker,  76,  Tynvhitt 
Road,  St.  Johns,  S.E. 


THE  HALLAMSHIRE  GLASS  SECTIONS. 

1  NOTE  what  i!  Felix”  says  regarding  above  in  the  Journal  for 
February  7th,  to  which  I  take  no  exception.  Perhaps  after  all  he  is 
a  little  prejudiced  in  favour  of  wood  for  sections,  and  perhaps  he  has 
also  read  what  an  American  editor  says  about  glass  for  sections. 
Our  friend  “  Lanarkshire”  once  told  us  of  a  tinker  who  used  tin,  and 
thought  there  was  nothing  to  equal  it,  and  we  all  know  what  class  of 
artisans  considers  nothing  can  equal  leather.  For  all  that  I  think  the 
most  enthusiastic  “  tinkerite  ”  will,  ere  twelve  months  has  passed,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  afford  to  use  wooden  sections,  even  if 
they  are  to  be  had  gratis. 

The  section  referred  to  as  having  been  received  by  “  Felix  ”  came 
back  to  me  on  the  11th  February,  after  travelling  about  since  Novem¬ 
ber  an  aggregate  distance  of  over  1800  miles  mostly  in  the  mails.  I  think 
it  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  state  how  it  was  packed 
and  in  what  state  it  came  to  hand  again,  as  affording  some  valuable  in¬ 
formation  regarding  safe  packing. 

The  section  measured  5J  inches  long  by  3}  inches  wide,  and  was  with 
the  two  pieces  of  glass  on  its  sides  1J  inch  thick.  It  was  wrapped  in 
three  pieces  of  paper,  in  no  particular  manner,  and  put  in  a  box,  which 
box  measured  in  length  6  inches,  in  width  3 inches,  and  in  depth 
3jj  inches,  inside  measure.  The  top,  bottom,  and  ends  were  of  thin 
white  deal,  3-16ths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  the  sides  ditto  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  The  section  was  put  in  this  box  as  wrapped  up  in  the 
paper  with  one  of  its  sides  uppermost.  Thus,  by  calculating  a  little,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  had  three-quarters  of  an  inch  extra  space  in  length, 
If  inch  in  width,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth.  A  little  cork  dust  was  put 
in  simply  to  keep  the  section  from  moving  about  too  much  ;  in  fact,  the 
only  thing  I  endeavoured  to  protect  it  against  was  being  crushed  by  the 
weight  of  other  goods  being  placed  on  it  while  in  transit ;  hence  the 
extra  room  and  the  yielding  cork  dust  packing.  With  that  packing  it 
was  safe  for  travelling  in  the  mails  for  the  next  ten  years.  It  went 
safely  in  Christmas  week  (when  it  is  well  known  a  great  number  of 
parcels  are  carried)  to  friend  “Lanarkshire”  in  Scotland,  afterwards  to 
London,  and  from  there  it  was  posted  by  the  Editor  to  “  Felix,”  by 
whom  I  believe  it  was  received  safe  and  sound.  When  it  came  to  my 
hands  I  found  the  lid  had  six  five-eighths  of  an  inch  very  stiff  tin  tacks 
driven  into  its  lid,  in  addition  to  the  fine  wire  nails  I  had  put  in,  and 
which  were  ample  for  all  purposes.  These  tacks  had  not  only  split  the 
lid,  but  had  been  driven  in  as  follows  One  fairly  over  each  of  the 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  sides,  one  3-16ths  from  the  edge  of  the  ends,  which 
of  course  it  did  not  catch  ;  one  one-quarter  of  an  inch  past  oue  of  the 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  sides,  one  five-eighths  of  an  inch  past  the  edge 
of  either  sides  or  end,  and  one  was  driven  in  just  half  an  inch  one  way 
off  the  middle  of  the  lid.  The  point  of  this  struck  the  section  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  its  edge,  splintering  the  glass  in  all  directions, 
much  like  a  spider’s  web.  When  I  removed  the  lid  I  was  further 
surprised,  for  instead  of  the  section  being  loose  it  was  wedged  on  all 
sides  with  twisted  pieces  of  paper,  jammed  in  so  tightly  that  I  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  get  it  out,  and  so  tight  that  the  least  pressure  from 
the  outside  would  have  passed  through  the  paper  to  the  section,  even  if 
the  ends  had  cot  been  also  partly  forced  off.  The  consequence  of  this 
packing  was  that  the  bottom  side  was  forced  right  into  the  honeycomb, 
crushing  it.  Thus,  what  with  the  packing,  the  nailing,  and  the 
hammering,  the  section  is  a  total  wreck,  even  if  one  side  does  not 
remain  almost  as  at  first. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  “Felix”  sent  the  section  which  was 
posted  in  Manchester,  or  packed  it  up,  but  I  believe  he  can  throw  some 
light  on  this  way  of  packing  honeycomb.  When  one  has  an  American 
pricelist  “nailed  sections”  are  freely  quoted,  but  I  have  never  heard  before 
of  nailed  honeycomb.  “  Felix  ’’  once  tried  to  poke  fun  at  me  ;  now 
1  think  the  tables  are  turned.  Had  it  come  to  hand  safely  it  would 
have  been  on  its  way  to  America  en  route  round  the  world,  but  of  course 
it  has  had  to  “  stop  short  never  to  go  again.” — A  Hallamshire  Bee- 
keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIYED. 

John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland. —  Catalogue  of  Florists'  Flowers. 
Charles  Frazer,  Norwich. — Catalogue  of  Conservatories,  Green¬ 
houses,  $)C. 

E.  P.  Dixon,  Hull. —  Catalogue  of  Farm  Seeds. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham.  —  Catalogues  of  Hardy  Perennials r 
Chrysanthemums,  JIardy  Florists'  Flowers,  Climbing  Plants,  Peeonies „ 
Hardy  Primulas,  Hardy  Ferns,  and  New  Poppies. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  Tije 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to- 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Books  ( Siiltaire ). — Write  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams.  Victoria  arrd 
Paradise  Nurseries,  Holloway.  (A.  D.~). — Mr.  Iggulden’s  work  on  the- 
Tomato  is  reprinting.  QEbor). — “Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary”  can. 
can  be  had  from  this  office,  post  free,  for  8s. 

Araucaria  Cones  QC.  //.). — You  are  quite  right,  the  word 
“diameter”  in  our  reply  on  page  163  last  week,  was  a  misprint,  and 
obviously  ought  to  have  been  “  circumference.”  We  are  obliged  by 
your  other  note,  but  the  subject  has  had  prominence. 

Soil  for  Fuchsias  ( A .  Pf. — Young  plants  start  the  most  freely  in  a 
light  mixture,  such  as  nearly  half  sweet  leaf  soil  and  the  remainder  turfy- 
loam,  with  a  free  addition  of  crushed  charcoal  and  sand.  Older  and 
stronger  plants  prefer  firmer  soil,  two-thirds  of  loam,  the  remaining- 
third  composed  of  equal  parts  of  pulverised  manure  and  leaf  soil,  with 
other  ingredients  to  secure  porosity,  a  pound  of  bone  meal  to  a  peck  of 
soil  being  a  valuable  addition.  Good  management  in  other  respects  is* 
as  important  as  soil  in  growing  the  plants  well. 

Cinerarias — Seedsmen's  Strains  (IF.  G.  F.~). — The  flowers  sent 
are  good  and  evidently  the  produce  of  well  grown  plants.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expressed  dissatisfaction  of  some  seedsmen  last  year,  with 
approving,  because  merited,  references  to  other  than  the  produce  of 
their  own  seeds,  flowers  sent  for  examination  must  in  future  be  j  udged' 
on  their  merits  and  without  indicating  the  source  from  which  the  seccr 
was  obtained.  We  are  at  all  times  ready  to  point  out  the  qualities 
and  defects  of  flowers  that  may  be  sent  for  inspection  by  cultivators, 
and  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  value  in  comparison  with  existing 
varieties. 

Mushrooms  Falling-  ( Amateur ). — The  failure  is  not  due  to  the 
source  of  your  information,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  before 
us  conclusively  proves.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bason  writes  from  Wolverhampton- : 
— “  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  upon  looking  at  a  Mushroom  bed 
16  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide  to-day  (February  19th),  I  find  it  is  covered 
with  Mushrooms.  This  bed  was  spawned  on  the  17th  of  January.  This, 
beats  all  my  previous  records.  The  success  is  due  to  that  valuable  work 
1  Mushrooms  for  the  Million  ’  and  perseverance.  In  future  I  intend' 
making  up  large  beds,  as  by  so  doing  I  am  sure  early  crops  are  insured.”' 
You  had  better  perhaps  follow  the  hint  there  given,  also  as  advised  on- 
page  109  of  the  work  mentioned,  in  making  a  larger  bed  next  time.  Do- 
not,  however,  hastily  destroy  the  present  one,  as  Mushrooms  may  appear- 
plentifully  as  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 

Grubs  in  Mushroom  Bed  (A7w).— The  grubs  resemble  the- 
larvae  of  a  weevil  or  beetle,  and  are  most  difficult  to  destroy  without 
at  the  same  time  doing  injury  in  other  respects.  We  do  not  think  they 
are  the  consequence  of  the  moss  litter — at  least,  we  have  seen  much  of 
this  used  without  any  such  unfortunate  accompaniment.  Are  you  sure- 
the  eggs  from  which  they  hatched  were  not  in  the  soil,  the  warmth  from 
the  manure  expediting  incubation  ?  Try  the  effect  of  a  solution  of 
hellebore  on  a  few  of  them,  made  by  beating  2  ozs.  of  the  powder  into  a 
creamy  paste,  then  mixing  in  a  gallon  of  water.  If  this  does  not  destroy- 
them  try  a  stronger  solution,  noting  its  effects  also  on  the  spawn  and 
young  Mushrooms,  in  a  small  portion  of  the  bed.  Try  also  lemon  oiL 
which  is  advertised  in  the  Journal.  We  have  not  tried  it  as  a  grub 
destroyer,  but  an  excellent  gardener  has  informed  us  that  he  has  done 
so  satisfactorily.  We  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  favour  us  with  the 
result  of  your  experiments. 
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Martin  Sec  Pear  (Cleric). — You  are  quite  right  in  regarding  this 
■as  one  of  the  oldest  Pears,  and  the  fruit  is  excellent  when  stewed.  The 
-following  description  of  and  reference  to  this  variety  appears  in  Dr. 
Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual.”  Fruit,  medium  sized  ;  pyriform  or  obtuse 
pyriform.  Skin,  entirely  covered  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet  on  the 
■shaded  side,  and  bright  red  next  the  sun,  strewed  with  whitish  grey 
•dots.  Eye,  small  and  open,  set  in  a  plaited  undulating  basin.  Stalk, 

1  J  inch  long,  inserted  in  a  small  cavity.  Flesh,  breaking,  rather 
<lry,  but  sweet  and  perfumed  ;  but  when  grafted  on  the  Quince 
becomes  very  gritty.  In  use  from  November  to  January  ;  generally 
•considered  a  dessert  Pear,  but  more  fit  for  stewing  and  preserving.  The 
tree  is  very  vigorous  and  fertile,  grows  well  either  on  the  Pear  or  Quince, 
succeeds  well  as  a  standard.  The  Martins  are  perhaps  the  earliest 
varieties  grown  amongst  us  ;  they  are  mentioned  among  the  fruits 
■delivered  into  the  Treasury  by  the  fruiterer  of  Edward  I.,  in  1292,  and 
were  at  that  time  valued  at  8d.  per  Pear. 

Testimonials. — Gardeners  in  America  (Flore  Plena). — Accord¬ 
ing  to  your  statement  of  the  case  we  fear  your  chance  of  recovery  is 
•extremely  remote  ;  but  while  we  are  bound  to  say  the  blame  rests  with 
yourself  in  departing  from  the  conditions,  a  lawyer’s  letter  might 
possibly  have  some  effect,  and  as  you  have  incurred  risk  by  your  own 
want  of  caution,  you  might  risk  a  little  more  in  the  way  suggested,  as 
you  have  not  much  to  lose  and  a  great  deal  to  gain  by  the  speculation. 
We  fear  you  do  not  read  the  Journal  very  attentively,  or  forget  what 
you  see,  or  you  would  have  noticed  what  we  have  said  more  than  once, 
and  recently,  on  gardeners  emigrating.  We  decline  the  responsibility 
of  advising  them  to  do  so  without  previously  communicating  with  someone 
in  America  or  elsewhere,  where  they  think  of  going.  An  eminent 
American  horticulturist  told  us  that  thoroughly  competent,  industrious, 
■and  well  educated  gardeners,  and  to  cite  his  own  words,  “  gentlemen  in 
manners  and  character,”  have  a  good  prospect  of  succeeding,  but  he  had 
met  many  gardeners  in  England  who  were  not  wanted  in  the  United 
States. 

Vegetables  for  Exhibition  (R.  C.  N.). — You  unfortunately 
omitted  to  state  whether  you  propose  to  compete  in  classes  open  to  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  or  to  amateurs  only,  and  also  what  facilities  you 
bave  for  cultivating  vegetables  generally,  and  choice  kinds  in  particular. 
An  excellent  gardener’s  collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  in 
July  would  consist  of  Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Peas, 
•Globe  Artichokes,  Cauliflowers,  and  either  Onions  or  Turnips,  whichever 
happens  to  be  the  finest  and  cleanest.  Everything,  however,  ought  to 
depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  kinds  available.  For  instance,  if  the 
Globe  Artichokes  were  small  and  thin,  these  ought  to  be  omitted  and  a 
reserve  kind,  such  as  Vegetable  Marrows,  Kidney  Beans,  Broad  Beans, 
•or  even  good  Cabbages  substituted.  Globe  Artichokes  are  rarely  shown 
by  amateurs,  nor  are  Tomatoes  often  seen  in  their  collections  so  early  in 
the  year.  In  any  case  your  collection  ought  to  include  a  good  dish  of 
Potatoes,  and  the  remaining  dishes  may  safely  be  selected  from  the 
•others  named,  preferably  from  the  first  list.  The  following  varieties 
would  be  suitable  for  July  : — Potato,  Sharpe’s  Victor  or  a  good  selection 
■of  Ashleaf  ;  Carrot,  Nantes  Horn,  which  ought  to  be  sown  on  a  slight 
hotbed,  with  or  without  the  temporary  covering  of  a  frame  ;  Onions,  a 
Giant  White  Tripoli,  autumn  sown,  White  Elephant  being  a  favourite 
•exhibition  variety.  Tomato,  Hackwood  Park  or  Perfection  ;  Cucumber, 
Carter’s  Model  or  Telegraph  ;  Cauliflower,  Dwarf  Erfurt  Mammoth, 
Veitch’s  Pearl,  or  Sutton’s  Magnum  Bonum  ;  Pea,  either  Telegraph, 
Stratagem,  or  Telephone,  Duke  of  Albany  also  being  sometimes  fit  to 
rgather  early  in  July  ;  Artichoke,  Green  Globs;  Turnip,  Snowball; 
Vegetable  Marrow,  Long  White  ;  Kidney  Bean,  Canadian  Wonder ; 
Broad  Bean,  Carter’s  Leviathan  ;  and  Cabbage,  Heartwell  Marrow. 

Herbaceous  Flowers  for  Exhibition  (Idem). — Supposing  these 
■are  to  be  shown  in  a  cut  state  early  in  July,  the  following  might  suit 
you Alstroemeria  aurantiaca,  Anthericum  Liliastrum  major,  Aspho- 
•delus  luteus,  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  flore-pleno,  C.  glomerata 
■dahurica,  Erigeron  aurantiacus,  Lilium  candidum,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella, 
Achillea  Ptarmica  flore-pleno,  Lychnis  viscaria  splendens  flore-pleno, 
•Bpirma  Aruncus,  double  Pyrethrum,  Geum  coccineum  flore-pleno, 
Delphinium  formosum,  and  Francoa  racemosa.  From  the  foregoing  it 
•ought  to  be  possible  to  select  good  kinds,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to 
■cultivate  more  than  are  needed  at  one  time,  in  case  some  of  them  should 
*be  either  too  early  or  too  late. 

Chemical  Manures  —  Seaweed  (F.  Cantab).  —  A  mixture  of 
three  parts  superphosphate  of  lime,  two  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  one  of 
■sulphate  of  ammonia  would  be  useful  for  your  purpose.  The  solubility 
■of  bone  meal  varies  considerably  ;  the  finer  it  is  ground  the  quicker  its 
action,  hence  steamed  bone  flour  is  preferred  by  some  persons  who  wish 
•quick  returns,  but  steady  'continuous  action  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Nitrate  of  soda  assists  somewhat  in  dissolving  bones,  but  moisture  and 
the  carbonic  acid  and  iron  in  the  soil  render  the  manure  available  to 
plants,  steady  moisture  being  an  absolute  necessity.  It  is  easy  to  err  by 
'using  nitrogenous  manures  too  freely,  and  their  application  must  be 
•guided  by  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator.  Whatever  of  lime  your  soil 
contains  will  not  prevent  the  action  of  the  manures.  Phosphatie  or 
potassic  manures  are  often  applied  too  late  for  being  the  most  effective, 
as  time  is  requisite  for  their  solution,  consequently  they  may  not  be  in 
full  action  when  they  would  do  the  most  good.  As  a  rule,  they  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  soil  too  early  in  the  year  which  they  have  often  given 
the  best  results  used  in  the  autumn,  followed  by  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  spring  if  needed.  The  former  is  the 


quicker,  and  perhaps  the  best  adapted  for  dry  soils  ;  the  latter  the  more 
enduring.  We  have  seen  them  both  tried  on  Potatoes,  and  in  the  Wheat 
crop  that  followed  the  effects  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  very 
apparent,  and  the  residue  of  the  manure  left  in  the  land  was  of  sub¬ 
stantial  value ;  but  there  was  no  residue  from  the  nitrate  of  soda,  for 
what  the  Potatoes  did  not  appropriate  passed  into  the  subsoil.  We  do 
not  think  it  prudent  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  autumn  for  garden 
crops,  much  of  the  nitric  acid  passing  to  the  drains  during  the  winter. 
If  you  have  bone  flour  by  all  means  use  it  in  equal  part  with  the  super¬ 
phosphate.  Bone  shavings  are  excellent,  and  not  very  slow  in  action. 
Seaweed  contains  when  dry  about  eighty-four  parts  of  vegetable  matter, 
thirteen  parts  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  three  parts  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda. 

Amaryllis  Culture  (S.T.X.). — The  plants  require  abundant  mois¬ 
ture  and  nourishment  when  growing,  then  a  period  first  of  gradual  then 
of  complete  rest.  Perfect  drainage  must  be  secured.  Strong  hazel  or 
yellow  loam  free  from  iron,  with  a  little  sharp  sand,  is  all  they  need  in 
the  way  of  soil.  Leaf  soil  and  other  vegetable  matter,  which  slowly  de¬ 
compose,  are  to  be  avoided.  Too  much  heat  when  growing  is  injurious, 
as  it  causes  drawn  foliage  and  weakens  the  bulbs.  They  require  as  much 
heat  when  at  rest  as  when  growing  ;  and  though  this  may  appear  to 
some  the  reverse  of  good  management,  it  is  only  what  they  receive  in 
their  native  habitats.  The  roots  remain  on  the  bulbs  throughout  the 
year  ;  taking  them  out  of  the  pots  when  at  rest  therefore  robs  the  bulbs 
of  that  which  Nature  has  provided  to  collect  food  for  the  support  of  the 
scape  of  flowers.  Deep  narrow  pots  8  inches  in  depth  and  double  the 
diameter  of  the  bulb  are  the  best  description  to  grow  them  in.  Frequent 
potting  and  plenty  of  pot  room  is  their  bane,  and  potting  a  plant  of  this 
kind,  because  the  pot  is  full  of  roots,  will  prevent  its  flowering.  The  pot 
never  can  be  too  full  of  roots,  as  the  bulbs  flower  all  the  better  for  being 
cramped  ;  and  so  long  as  the  drainage  is  perfect  and  the  soil  sweet  it  is 
immaterial  how  long  the  plants  are  kept  in  the  same  soil  and  pots,  if 
only  the  offsets  are  removed  and  potted,  thus  preventing  their  exhaust¬ 
ing  the  parent.  Examine  the  pots  at  once  and  see  that  the  drainage  is 
all  right.  Having  made  it  perfect  replace  the  ball  in  the  pot,  adding  a 
little  soil  upon  the  drainage  if  the  plant  or  bulb  be  too  low,  and  gently 
stir  the  surface  of  the  soil  around  it ;  if  any  fresh  soil  be  added  it  should 
be  dry,  and  the  bulb  will  be  none  the  worse  if  it  be  covered  to  the  neck. 
Some  of  the  tender  kinds  decay  ;  unless  the  bulbs  are  thus  covered  they 
are  apt  to  decay  at  the  base.  In  looking  to  the  drainage  and  stirring  the 
surface  care  should  be  taken  not  to  injure  a  single  root  nor  break  the 
ball,  for  that  is  robbing  the  plant  of  so  much  absorbent  surface,  and  is  a 
direct  way  of  weakening  the  bulbs.  Place  the  pots  on  a  shelf  about 
1  foot,  or  from  that  to  18  inches  from  the  glass,  and  if  the  temperature 
range  from  55°  to  60°  it  could  not  be  better.  The  situation  should  be 
light  and  free  from  drip.  No  water  must  be  given  until  the  leaves 
appear,  for  the  concentrated  juices  of  the  bulb  are  sufficient  without  the 
aid  of  water,  when  they  must  be  slightly  watered,  gradually  increasing 
the  quantity  as  the  leaves  and  scapes  elongate.  When  the  scape  has 
risen  6  inches  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  let  every  alternate 
watering  be  weak  liquid  manure,  or,  what  is  more  safe  for  an  amateur, 
1  oz.  of  Peruvian  guano  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  rain  water,  and  with 
this  water  the  plant  every  other  day,  and  the  intervening  day  with  pure 
water.  All  waterings  to  be  applied  a  few  degrees  over  rather  than  a  few 
below  the  temperature  of  the  house  ;  enough  to  be  given  to  run  through 
the  pot,  and  if  it  does  not  do  this  without  having  to  stand  on  the  surface, 
or  is  a  long  time  in  doing  so,  the  soil  is  either  dust-dry  or  sodden,  or  the 
drainage  is  choked.  Examination  being  made,  the  defect,  whatever  it 
be.  must  be  remedied  at  once.  The  leaves  should  not  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  be  suffered  to  flag  at  this  stage,  and  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
moist  by  syringing  night  and  morning  every  available  evaporating  sur¬ 
face  with  water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  Air  should  be 
given  on  all  favodrable  opportunities,  but  cold  currents  must  be 
studiously  avoided. 

Plants  for  Herbaceous  Border  (A.  D.). — As  the  wall  is  covered 

with  climbing  Boses  it  is  unadvisable  to  have  any  plants  nearer  them 
than  3  feet,  and  herbaceous  plants  generally  do  not  do  well  near  a  wall. 
This  will  give  you  space  for  three  rows  — viz.,  the  back  row  3  feet  from 
the  wall,  middle  row  3  feet,  front  row  G  feet  3  inches,  or  9  inches  from 
the  edge.  The  plants  in  the  back  row  should  be  3  feet  apart,  the  middle 
row  plants  quincunx  with  those  in  the  back  row,  and  the  front  row 
18  inches  apart,  planting  so  as  not  to  have  them  opposite  those  in  the 
middle  row.  In  the  back  row,  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  Aconitum  ja- 
ponicum,  Alstroemeria  peruviana,  Anemone  japonica,  A.  japonica  alba, 
Anthericum  Liliastrum  majus,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  Asclepias  tuberosa, 
Campanula  grand  is,  C.  latifolia  macrantha,  C.  pyramidalis  and  var.  alba, 
Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Chrysanthemum  maximum,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella 
and  var.  alba,  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum,  Dracocephalum 
Buyschianum  japonicum,  D.  virginicum  album,  Erigeron  speciosum 
superbum,  Gaillardia  grandiflora,  Geum  coccineum  plenum,  Gillenia  tri- 
foliata,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  Helianthus  multiflorus  fl-pl.,  Hypericum 
aureum,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.-pl.,  L.  vespertina  fl.-pl.,  Monarda 
didyma,  Orobus  aurantius,  Pentstemon  barbatum,  Pyrethrum  uligo- 
nosum,  Budbeckia  Newmanni,  B.  purpurea.  Salvia  patens,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  Senecio  pulcher,  Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  Galtonia  candi- 
cans,  Lilium  auratum,  L.  longiflorum  Harrisi,  Aster  dumosus,  and 
A.  Amellus  bessarabicus.  Phiox  vars.,  Delphinium  vars.,  are  also 
good,  also  Tiitoma  Uvaria  glaucescens  and  Harpalium  rigidum.  Middle 
row  : — Agrostemma  coronaria  fl.-pl.,  Anemone  sylvestris,  Anthericum 
graminiflorum,  A.  Liliago  majus,  Aquilegia  cserulea,  Bupthalmum  sali- 
cifolium,  Calochortus  or  Cyclobothra  pulchellus,  C.  venustus,  Cam- 
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pannla  glomerata  dahurica,  C.  Hendersoni,  C.  persicifolia  alba  plena, 
C.  nobilis,  Centaurea  montana  var.,  Catananche  bicolor  and  ccerulea, 
Delphinium  cashmeranum,  Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  Dielytra  eximea, 
Erodium  manescavi,  Funkia  speciosa,  Gentiana  asclepiadea,  Geranium 
armenum,  G.  Endressi,  G.  ibericum,  Hesperis  matronalis  alba  plena, 
Iberis  gibraltarica,  Lychnis  dioica  rubra  fl.  pi.,  L.  viscaria  splendcns 
plena,  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  M.  Stracheyi,  (Enothera  speciosa, 
(E.  fruticosa  major,  Papaver  nudicaule  var.,  Polemonium  Richardsoni, 
Potentilla  formosa,  Sedum  spectabile,  Statice  latifolia,  Stokesia  cyanea. 
Thalictrum  adiantifolium,  Tradescantia  virginica  and  var.  alba,  and 
Zauschneria  californica.  Irises  would  do  well  In  this  row,  particularly 
the  German,  and  double  and  single-flowered  Pyrethrum,  Carnation  of 
the  Clove  section,  &c.,  are  almost  indispensable.  Potentill'as  asre  also 
very  fine.  Front  row  : — Adonis  vernalis.  Achillea  tomentosa,  Anemone 
apennina,  A.  nemorosa  alba  plena,  A.  palmata  alba,  A.  stellata  f  ulgens, 
Aquilegia  glandulosa,  Armeria  plantaginea  rubra,  Astragalus  hypoglottis 
albus,  Aubrietia  grmea,  Callirhoe  involucrata,  Campanula  grandiflora 
pumila,  C.  nitida,  C.  pulla,  Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Erigeron  aurantiacus, 
Erythrasa  diffusa,  Gentiana  verna,  Geum  montanum,  Heuchera  san- 
guinea,  Iberis  semperflorens  plena,  Onosma  tauricum,  Orobus  vernus  pur- 
pureus,  Oxalis  floribunda  rosea,  Primulas  in  variety,  Ranunculus 
speciosus,  Saxifraga  Camposi,  Silene  alpestris,  Trollius  var.  Phlox 
Nelsoni,  P.  carolinana  var.  ovata,  P.  setacea  var.  Pinks,  Pansies, 
Auriculas,  Hellebores,  Hepaticas,  and  bulbs  such  as  Aconites,  Snowdrops, 
Scillas,  Crocuses  may  be  added  for  spring  flowering  between  the  per¬ 
manent  plants  in  this  front  row,  with  Daffodils  and  tall  late  Tulips  for 
the  back. 

Names  of  Fruits. — The  names  and  addresses  of  senders  of  fruit 
to  he  named  must  in  all  cases  be  enclosed  with  the  specimens,  whether 
letters  referring  to  the  fruit  are  sent  by  post  or  not.  The  names  are 
not  necessarily  required  for  publication,  initials  sufficing  for  that.  Only 
six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,  and  any  beyond  that  number  cannot 
be  preserved.  (M.  C.  MI). — Your  Pear  is  the  Martin  Sec,  of  which  you 
will  find  particulars  in  a  reply  to  another  correspondent. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(IF.  -1/.). — The  specimens  arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  indicate  by 
their  fresh  vigorous  appearance  that  you  give  your  plants  the  best 
cultural  attention.  1,  Asplenium  proliferum  ;  2,  Pteris  umbrosa  ;  3,  As- 
plenium  bulbiferum  ;  4,  This  frond  was  not  sufficiently  developed.  Can 
you  send  another  bearing  spores  ?  5,  Habrothamnus  e'egans  ;  0,  Libonia 
floribunda. 


Recipe  for  Feedingr  Bees  (./.  II.'). — Take  equal  weights  of  the 
best  granulated  or  crystallised  sugar  and  water,  and  dissolve  them  by 
heating  and  boiling  one  minute,  or,  as  some  sugars  take  up  less  water 
than  others,  pour  water  on  the  kind  used  until  it  rises  a  little  above 
the  sugar,  say  to  the  extent  of  14  inch  in  a  vessel  6  inches  wide,  con¬ 
taining  2  lbs  of  sugar.  The  above  is  a  good  food  for  all  seasons,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  always  rather  thin  than  thick. 

Book  on  Bees  (Beginner). — It  is  Dot  easy  to  say  which  is  the  best 
book  for  a  beginner.  Many  modern  authors  have  been  continually 
changing  their  opinions  for  some  time  past.  i:  The  Apiary,”  by 
A.  Neighbour,  is  an  excellent  guide  ;  then  there  is  the  “  Prize  Essay,” 
hy  “A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper,”  written  for  beginners,  and- may  be  had 
from  Major  R.  J.  Bennett,  50,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow,  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Apiarian  Society.  By  post  7d. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — February  27th. 

A  STEADY  trade  doing,  prices  remaining  the  same  as  last  week. 

FRUIT. 


a.  d.  a.  d. 

Apples,  4  sieve . 2  0  to  4  0 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Canada,  per  barrel  7  0  1C  0 

Cherries,  J  sieve  ....  0  0  0  0 

Crapes,  per  ft . .10  4  0 

Lemons,  case . 10  0  15  0 


a.  d.  a.  d. 

Oranges,  per  100  ....  4  0  to  9  0 

Peaches,  dozen  ..  ....  0  0  0  0 

Pears,  dozen . 10  2  6 

Plums,  J-eieve .  0  0  0  0 

St.  Micnael  Pine  ,  each  2  0  6  0 

Strawberries,  per  oz.  ..10  16 


VEGETABLES. 


a.  d.  s.  d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  ..  2  0  to  8  0 

Asparagus, bundle ..  ..10  0  12  0 

Beans, Kidney, per  lb.  ..13  0  0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ....  1  0  2  0 

Broccoli,  bundle  ....  0  0  0  0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve  10  16 

Cabbage, dozen  ....  1  6  00 

Capsicums,  per  100  .,  0  0  0  0 

Carrots,  bunch  ....  0  4  0  0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen  ..10  2  0 

Celery,  bundle  . .  ..16  20 

Coleworts,  dcz.  bunches  2  0  4  0 

Cucumbers,  each  ....  0  9  16 

Endive,  dozen . 1  0  2  0 

Herbs,  bunch .  0  2  0  0 

Leeks,  bujeh .  0  8  0  4 


8. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  ..  0 

9 

to  I 

8 

Mushrooms,  punnet  ..  0 

a 

1 

0 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt.  0 

a 

0 

0 

New  Potatoes, per  cwt...  0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  ..  3 

0 

4 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches  2 

0 

S 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  ..  1 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt .  4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Kidney, per  cwt.  4 

0 

8 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  ..  0 

a 

0 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  ..  1 

0 

1 

6 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ..  1 

6 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  ft  ..  ..  0 

8 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  ..  3 

0 

4 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  ft . 0 

8 

1 

3 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  ..  0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


0. 

d. 

S 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Abutilons,  12  bunches  .,  0 

0  to  0 

0 

LDyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  1 

O 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  S 

0 

6 

0 

Marguerites,  It'  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  ..  0 

9 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  ..  0 

9 

1 

0 

Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

Camellias,  12  blooms  ..  2 

0 

4 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6« 

Onrnations,  12  blooms  ..  1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Christmas  Rose  ..  ..  0 

0 

0 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

& 

Chrysanthemums,  12  bl. . .  0 

0 

0 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trasses 

9 

0 

15 

G 

12  bchs.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Poinsettia,  dozen  blooms 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms  0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Daffodils  (single)  12  blooms  0 

9 

1 

6 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  (double), 12  blooms  0 

6 

1 

0 

,,  (indoor),  dozen 

2 

0 

3 

G 

Euchnris,  dozen  ..  ..  S 

0 

0 

0 

,,  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

8 

G 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  ..  15 

0 

30 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

a 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

8 

0 

sprays  .  1 

0 

1 

6 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  ..  1 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lilac,  Wnite  (French), 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  . 5 

0 

7 

0 

per  bunch 

8 

6 

5 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

„  Dark  (French)  bch. 

1 

6 

3 

G 

blooms . 4 

0 

e 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunohes 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


0. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

0 

Aium  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

o 

Arbor  vit8e(goldenl  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

0 

G 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyaoinths  (Roman),  doz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Cyclamen,,  dezen  pots  .. 

9 

0 

18 

0 

doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

36 

» 

Dracrena  terminalis ,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

& 

Dracecie  viridis,  dr  z.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

2 

6 

21 

& 

„  gracilis,  doz . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

,,  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  £oz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

FODDER  CROPS. 


In  our  last  paper  we  told  liow  by  high  culture  30  tons  of 
green  fodder  per  acre  can  be  had  from  mixed  layers,  and  16  tons 
of  Tares.  Greatly  in  excess  of  ordinary  crops  as  this  is,  it  was 
hardly  given  as  the  possible  maximum.  In  his  Lectures  on  the 
Eponomic  Interpretation  of  History,  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
says,  “I  am  sure  that  no  one  has  yet  discovered  what  is  the 
maximum  producible  of  particular  crops  under  favourable  con¬ 
ditions.  The  sewage  farm  of  Croydon  is  an  area  of  600  acres,  a- 
light  and  not  otherwise  fertile  gravel.  But  being  irrigated  by  the 
sewage,  the  fertilising  powers  of  which  it  completely  exhausts  and 
discharges  as  pure  water,  it  will  grow  for  ten  months  in  the  year 
an  average  monthly  crop  of  Rye  Grass  at  the  rate  of  7  tons  to 
the  acre.  After  a  time  the  sewage  is  shut  off  from  some  portions,, 
and  Oats  sown  on  the  land.  Of  these  the  land  commonly  yields  a 
good  100  bushels  to  the  acre.”  He  goes  on  to  tell  how,  by  deep 
culture,  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  muck,  a  light  gravel  soil  of  another 
farm  yielded  more  than  20  tons  an  acre  of  Tares  and  Rye  Grass,, 
the  crop  being  consumed  by  sheep. 

The  fact  is  well  established  that  from  60  to  70  tons  of  Italian 
Rye  Grass  per  acre  is  grown  on  sewage  farms,  and  heavy  crops  are 
also  obtained  by  using  nitrate  of  soda  after  each  mowing.  The 
action  of  this  manure  depends  so  much  upon  the  weather  that  we 
do  not  recommend  it  unless  the  weather  is  showery,  then  a  cwt. 
per  acre  of  this  nitrate  is  indeed  a  profitable  investment.  Saw¬ 
dust  saturated  with  liquid  manure  would  also  answer  well.  The 
point  to  remember  in  the  culture  of  this  grand  fodder  plant  being 
that  it  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  if  we  would  have  heavy  crops  we  must 
feed  it  well.  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  says,  “  There  is  a  prejudice 
against  Italian  Rye  Grass  because  it  severely  taxes  the  soil,  and  it 
is  quite  true  that  Italian  Rye  Grass  will  appropriate  all  the  nourish¬ 
ment  it  can  get.  But  that  is  an  argument  in  its  favour.  It  means 
that  the  plant  is  a  powerful  agent  in  extracting  material  from  the 
soil,  which  it  yields  up  in  valuable  food  for  cattle.  Given  the 
desire  of  obtaining  from  an  acre  of  liberally  fed  land  the  largest 
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possible  produce  within  twelve  months,  and  Italian  Rye  Grass  has 
■no  equal  for  fulfilling  the  condition.” 

It  may  be  sown  with  a  corn  crop,  or  alone,  about  the  middle  of 
March,  at  the  rate  of  3  to  4  bushels  an  acre  If  sown  alone,  and 
•dressed  with  a  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  as  soon  as  the 
plant  is  well  up  and  growing  freely,  it  affords  an  excellent  crop 
for  folding  ewes  and  lambs  with  Mangolds  by  the  time  they  have 
finished  the  Rye  folds.  A  stout  second  growth  invariably  follows 
■such  folds,  and  it  makes  hay  of  which  horses  are  very  fond.  The 
hay  also  makes  excellent  chaff  for  sheep.  When  intended  for  hay 
it  should  be  mown  before  the  stems  become  old  and  tough,  as  when 
•over-ripe  the  tissue  becomes  hard  and  innutritious.  When  sown 
with  corn  it  comes  into  use  very  early  in  the  following  spring,  and 
so  useful  have  we  found  it,  that  we  have  long  considered  it  as  an 
indispensable  link  in  the  succession  of  green  crops  in  early  spring- 
On  a  dairy  farm  it  keeps  up  a  supply  of  green  fodder  after  the 
Rye ;  it  ensures  flavour  and  colour  in  the  butter,  and  enables  us 
to  wait  till  there  is  a  full  bite  before  turning  out  the  cows  on 
permanent  pasture.  In  a  late  spring  this  waiting  for  the  turning 
•out  to  pasture  is  a  tedious  business,  often  lasting  as  it  does  till  the 
middle  of  May,  but  with  the  cow  cribs  kept  well  supplied  with 
Rye  Grass  we  can  well  afford  to  wait. 

If  sown  alone,  the  most  suitable  land  is  that  which  was  ploughed 
■clean  and  thrown  up  in  ridges  by  the  double-breasted  plough  last 
autumn.  Such  land  breaks  down  into  a  deep  fine  tilth  early  in 
spring,  and  forms  an  admirable  seed  bed  for  our  purpose.  We 
know  full  well  that  Rye  Grass  is  often  sown  without  the  benefit  of 
such  tillage,  but  we  hold  that  it  is  as  worthy  of  it  as  any  other 
crop.  We  certainly  deprecate  the  slovenly  practice  of  sowing  it  in 
foul  or  half-tilled  land  just  as  much  as  we  do  the  use  of  impure 
seed.  The  seed  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  is  often  adulterated  with 
common  Rye  Grass,  and  a  worthless  variety  of  Brome  Grass 
(Bromus  mollis),  both  which  are  easily  detected  if  it  be  remembered 
that  the  awn  of  the  seed  of  Italian  Rye  Grass  is  at  the  top  of  the 
seed,  and  not  below  it  or  at  the  side. 

The  crops  of  it  grown  on  sewage  farms  are,  of  course,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  heavy,  and  altogether  beyond  what  is  possible  on  an 
■ordinary  farm.  But  the  fact  remains  that  a  much  greater  bulk  per 
acre  can  be  grown  of  it  on  all  farms  than  can  be  had  from  any 
other  grass,  if  only  the  soil  is  well  stored  with  fertility  at  the 
outset,  and  the  exhaustion  of  such  fertility  be  made  good  by 
manurial  dressing  after  each  mowing. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Spring  Beans  have  been  sown  in  good  time  by  means  of  the  plough 
drills.  We  gave  the  land  a  heavy  dressing  of  pig  muck  for  this  crop, 
and  by  thus  ploughing  in  the  seed  there  is  not  only  a  saving  of  time 
and  labour,  but  the  land  is  left  with  a  rough  surface  well  open  to  the 
action  of  sun  and  wind.  A  glance  at  Winter  Beans  so  ploughed  in 
shows  how  admirably  the  weather  acts  upon  the  soil  when  so  left  by 
the  ploughs.  Beans  are  often  sown  on  land  becoming  somewhat  foul, 
and  by  having  the  rows  far  enough  apart  for  the  horse  hoe,  it  can  be 
brought  into  use  as  early  as  may  be  necessary,  and  the  weeds  destroyed 
before  the  Beans  become  too  high  for  horse  culture.  We  have  seen  the 
horse  hoe  at  work  when  the  Beans  were  in  full  bloom,  and  although 
the  horse  and  implement  could  pass  along  between  the  rows  there  was 
so  much  damage  to  the  plant  at  the  ends  that  the  use  of  the  implement 
so  late  in  the  season  was  clearly  a  mistake.  Peas  have  been  sown  on 
some  light  land  farms,  but  the  heavy  land  is  much  too  wet  for  sowing 
as  yet,  and  it  is  much  better  to  wait  a  week  or  two  than  to  attempt 
sowing  in  a  mud  bed. 

Barley  stacks  held  in  reserve  for  seed  have  been  thrashed,  and  we 
have  a  fine  sample  of  Chevalier  Barley,  and  one  or  two  other  select 
sorts.  Light  or  medium  soil,  porous  and  warm,  is  what  we  want  for 
IBa-ley,  which  is  a  surface  rooting  plant.  We  try  to  get  as  deep  and 
fine  a  tilth  for  it  as  we  do  for  grass  seed,  and  we  like  the  land  to  be 
sound  and  fertile.  The  popular  idea  that  Barley  does  not  require  rich 
lanl  frequently  leads  to  sowing  in  very  poor  land,  with  the  certain 
result  of  a  poor  crop  of  meagre  light  corn.  Avoid  extremes  in  this  as  in 
all  f  irm  practice,  say  we.  Bring  a  little  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
Barley  culture,  and  do  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  an 
average  of  48  bushels  of  fine  full  heavy  corn  per  acre.  For  all  land  at 
all  low  in  fertility  drill  in  some  concentrated  manure  with  the  corn  at 
the  rate  of  2i  cwt.  per  acre  in  the  following  quantities — muriate  of 
potash  half  cwt.,  nitrate  of  soda  1 1  cwt.,  steamed  bone  flour  lj  cwt, 


mineral  superphosphate  half  cwt.  for  soils  deficient  in  lime.  For  soils 
containing  enough  lime  we  would  simply  change  the  quantities  of  bone 
flour  and  superphospate,  taking  especial  care  to  procure  the  manures 
s°parately  from  a  reliable  source,  and  have  them  mixed  at  the  farm. 


Dyeing  Clover  Seed. — At  the  Southwark  Police-court,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  (February  21st),  before  Mr.  Sheil,  John  Matthews,  of  New  Church 
Street,  Bermondsey,  was-  summoned  under  the  Seeds  Adulteration  Acts 
for  dyeing  Clover  seed.  Mr.  J.  P.  Grain  (instructed  by  Mr.  C.  Butcher, 
solicitor  for  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trade  Association,  Limited)  pro¬ 
secuted,  and  Mr.  Slater,  solicitor,  defended.  Mr.  Grain,  in  opening  the 
case,  said  that  the  prosecution  was  taken  up  by  some  of  the  largest  seed 
merchants  in  Mark  Lane  for  the  reason  that  for  many  years  past  very 
great  frauds  had  been  going  on  in  reference  to  Clover  seed.  Clover  seed 
was  a  very  expensive  article,  and  a  seed  which  very  rapidly  deteriorated, 
and  if  it  was  mixed  with  old  seed  there  was  a  very  large  diminution  of 
the  germinating  power.  Therefore,  it  was  not  only  a  question  of 
defrauding  the  merchant,  but  also  of  defrauding  the  farmer.  The  pro¬ 
cess  which  had  prevailed  for  a  long  time  had  been  to  buy  up  old  worn 
out  Clover  seed,  and  submit  it  to  a  certain  process  of  dyeing.  The 
course  adopted  in  this  case  was  that  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son,  and  others  in 
connection  with  them,  purchased  three  sacks  of  old  Clover  seed,  and 
consigned  it  to  a  person  named  Titchmarsh  at  Plymouth,  whence  it  was 
sent  back  to  Paddington,  and  sampled  in  the  presence  of  the  officials 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company.  The  seed  was  then  sent  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company’s  vans  to  Matthews,  the  defendant, 
who  received  instructions  from  Titchmarsh  to  “  doctor  ”  it.  By  arrange¬ 
ment  the  seed  when  “doctored”  was  sent  by  Matthews  back  again  to 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  where  it  was  sampled  on  behalf 
of  the  prosecutors  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  a  public  analyiat.  The  invoice 
of  Matthews  showing  his  charge  for  dyeing  the  seed,  with  an  additional 
price  for  giving  it  a  brighter  colour.  £1  6s.  in  all  was  put  in  with 
his  receipt  or  that  of  his  foreman.  Evidence  was  then  given,  including 
that  of  Titchmarsh,  who  acted  as  informer,  and  that  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Dyer,  the  analyst,  who  stated  that  the  seed  had  been  treated  with 
sulphur  fumes,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  new 
seed.  The  samples  drawn  before  and  after  “doctoring”  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  court,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  in  appearance.  The 
defence  put  forward  was  that  the  defendant  was  unaware  of  the  trans¬ 
action,  being  ill,  and  was  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
foreman  or  servants.  Mr.  Sheil  said  that  if  such  a  defence  were  allowed 
to  weigh,  the  Act,  which  was  a  most  useful  one,  would  be  a  dead  letter. 
The  case  was  fully  proved,  and  he  should  inflict  the  full  penalty  of  £5, 
and  £10  10s.  costs. 


The  Queex  as  a  Farmer. — We  are  informed  that  the  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject  in  Bell's  Weekly  Messenger ,  are  being  written 
by  the  express  permission  of  Her  Majesty.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  Queen  does  not  farm  at  Windsor  as  a  landlord,  but  as  a  tenant, 
the  two  farms — the  Shaw  Farm  and  Horae  Park  and  the  Flemish  Farm — 
which  extend  to  1120  acres,  of  which  300  are  arable  and  760  pasture, 
beiDg  rented  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests.  The 
history  of  the  Shaw  Farm  is  given  for  200  years  past,  and  it  i3  pointed 
out  that  it  is  now  entirely  devoted  to  the  breeding  of  stock  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat  and  dairy  produce.  The  farm  extends  over  720  acres 
of  varied  soils,  and  carries  at  present  203  head  of  cattle,  a  flock  of  370 
half-bred  ewes,  80  pure  bred  Berkshire  or  small  white  pigs,  and  five  pairs 
of  heavy  horses. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40”  N. ;  Long.  0°  8-  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

2-: 

Hygrome- 

d  . 

o  » 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

a 

February. 

ter. 

S3  d 

perature. 

Temperature 

« 

In 

«  "  03 

Dry. 

Wet. 

5  o 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

8UU. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

17 

30.223 

42.8 

40.3 

N. 

36.3 

58.1 

34  8 

86.3 

32.0 

0.010 

Monday . 

18 

30.453 

42  9 

42.2 

N.E. 

S6  3 

53  3 

40.3 

84  9 

33  9 

Tuesday  .... 

19 

30.403 

46  9 

45  3 

S.W. 

39  6 

50.3 

42  8 

56.1 

39  2 

Wednesday .. 

20 

30.095 

41.2 

39  9 

N.W. 

40.0 

49.1 

38.4 

813 

32.4 

Thursday  . . . . 

21 

30.143 

39  9 

36  9 

N.W. 

40.0 

42.1 

37.1 

68  2 

32.4 

Friday  . 

22 

30.17  7 

35  9 

33  2 

N.W. 

3-8 

41.7 

31.7 

70.7 

27.8 

Saturday  .... 

23 

30.18 1 

30.9‘ 

29.7 

N.W. 

37  9 

38.3 

28.7 

74.8 

23.9 

30.239 

40.1 

38.2 

38.4 

47.6 

36.3 

74.6 

31.7 

0.082 

REMARKS. 

17th.— A  beautiful  spring  da.v. 

18th.— Fine  throughout ;  bright  in  morning,  but  generally  cloudy  in  afternoon. 

19th.— Overcast  all  day  ;  spots  of  rain  in  evening. 

20th.— Dull  and  damp  early,  bright  front  10  A.M.  to  1P.M.;  showers  in  afternoon,  du’l 
damp  evening. 

21st.— Generally  line  and  bright,  but  one  or  two  slight  showers  of  sleety  rain. 

22nd.— Bright  morning;  overcast  afternoon,  with  slight  showers  about  5PM.;  brilliant 
night. 

23rd.— Bright  morning,  then  cloudy ;  slight  showers  ill  afternoon. 

A  variable  week ;  warm,  with  a  good  deal  of  sunshine  in  the  first  half.  Temperature 
about  3a  above  the  average,  and  7“  above  that  of  the  preceding  week.  -a.  J.  symoxs. 
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MR.  WALTER  KRUSE  truly  says,  in  his  interesting  article 
.  on  page  156,  that  it  is  easy  to  make  fruit-growing  “  appear 
profitable  on  paper.”  Given  an  abnormally  productive  tree, 
grown  under  specially  favourable  circumstances,  anybody  could  do 
that  with  the  aid  of  the  multiplication  table  ;  but  he  would  know 
that  he  could  not  impose  his  deductions  on  us  as  representing  the 
facts  derivable  from  actual  practice  in  the  garden  or  orchard.  Yet 
this  writer,  if  he  were  apt  in  compilation  and  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  phrases,  might,  absurd  as  it  seems,  even  become  an  authority 
on  fruit  culture,  on  the  strength  of  his  communications  to 
editors,  who,  unaware  of  his  ignorance  as  a  cultivator,  might 
publish  his  sensational  productions.  Than  the  editors  of  leading 
newspapers  and  magazines  there  are  no  abler  men,  but  they 
-cannot  be  sufficiently  expert  in  all  the  technical  matters  that 
come  before  them  to  at  once  detect  their  real  nature,  hence  they 
must,  to  a  large  extent,  rely  on  the  position  and  integrity  of 
correspondents.  The  connection  of  a  clerk  with  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture  or  any  other  gardening  paper,  with  an  adroit 
reference  to  his  fruit  farm,  might  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  his 
•competency  to  teach  sound  doctrine,  though  his  farm  might 
be  a  myth.  Thus  fortified  he  might  compile  a  sensational  story 
that  would  be  accepted  as  truth  founded  on  experience  as  a 
cultivator,  by  readers  who  have  no  more  experience  on  the  subject 
than  he  has  himself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  that  he  advances 
doctrines  he  knows  to  be  false,  relating  to  the  extraordinary  profits 
derivable  from  fruit  culture  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  may  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  accuracy.  He  may  really  believe  he  has  made  a 
-discovery  of  new  methods  of  cultivation,  which,  if  adopted  by 
everybody,  from  gardeners  who  have  practised  them  for  a  generation, 
to  town  loungers  who  have  never  used  a  spade,  would  bring  wealth  to 
all  alike.  Thus  the  cleric  becomes  an  oracle.  He  first  deludes 
himself,  then  deludes  others  in  advancing  propositions  which  his 
inexperience  induces  him  to  believe  are  sound,  though  in  reality 
they  are  preposterous. 

Fruit  culture  appears  as  if  it  were  being  made  a  hobby-horse  on 
•which  book-hunting  statisticians  and  plausible  theorists  are  endea¬ 
vouring  to  ride  themselves  into  popularity.  The  newspaper 
nonsense  that  is  circulated  on  this  subject,  if  pursued,  will  create 
a  revulsion  against  what  it  is  so  desirable  to  promote — the  extended 
planting  of  fruit  trees  by  owners  and  occupiers  of  land,  not  in  the 
■expectation  of  making  fortunes  in  two  or  three  years,  or  as  a 
substitute  for  corn-growing,  but  rather  as  an  adjunct  which,  in 
suitable  positions,  and  under  good  management,  will  give  a  good 
return  on  the  outlay  invested,  and  enhance  the  marketable  value 
of  British  fruit.  It  is  from  every  point  of  view  most  desirable 
that  the  average  quality  of  home-grown  Apples  should  be  raised, 
for  at  present  it  is  miserably  low,  and  it  is  because  of  this  that 
foreign  produce  has  the  command  of  our  markets.  Consumers 
purchase  this  because  it  is  good  in  appearance,  uniform  iu  grade, 
and  cheap,  and  it  is  not  until  British  fruit  rises  to  the  same 
level  in  these  respects  that  it  will  be  extensively  purchased.  That 
it  can  be  greatly  raised  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  it  is  impossible  for 
cultivators  of  experience  to  give  an  assurance  that  full  crops  can 
be  relied  on  every  year,  and  ear-tickling  announcements  of  that 
kind,  and  paper  profits  founded  on  them,  must  be  left  to  irrespon- 
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sible  doctrinaires.  Unfortunately  the  exaggerated  statements 
of  writers  who  have  not  been  taught  in  the  school  of  practice,  are 
causing  persons  who  have  land  at  disposal  for  fruit  culture,  and 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  others,  to 
turn  with  something  like  disgust  from  the  whole  subject,  the 
claptrap  thereupon  in  newspapers  and  magazines  being  repulsive 
to  many.  Moreover,  extravagant  utterances  on  one  side  are 
almost  certain  to  be  met  by  counter-statements  of  an  extreme 
character  on  the  other,  and  the  public  become  bewildered,  if  not 
nauseated. 

Mr.  Kruse  in  the  article  referred  to  combats  some  statements 
that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  Magazine,  notably  one  of 
them  to  the  effect  that  Apple  trees  in  the  third  year  from  plant¬ 
ing  will  yield  4s.  a  tree,  or  £60  an  acre  of  300  trees.  We  have 
already  offered  a  medal  to  the  writer  if  he  can  prove  that  he  has 
planted  300  Apple  trees,  such  as  are  regularly  sold  by  nurserymen, 
and  in  three  years  derived  an  average  profit  of  £20  a  year  from 
the  enterprise.  He  is  challenged  to  prove  that  he  has  done  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind— that  he  has  realised  even  half  of  such  profit. 
The  profit  suggested  is,  as  we  have  said,  such  as  our  clerk 
would  arrive  at  on  the  basis  of  a  few  solitary  trees  abnormally 
productive  and  four  or  five  years  old  when  planted,  not  by  him¬ 
self  but  about  which  he  has  read.  He  could  show  the  4s.  a  tree 
yield  on  paper  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  would  forget  all  about 
the  outlay  incurred  in  planting  and  cultivation,  hence  his  igno¬ 
rance  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  would  not  be  the  less  apparent. 
The  only  reference  we  have  previously  made  to  the  magazine  pro¬ 
duction  was  in  directing  attention  to  the  palpable  absurdity  of  the 
writer  of  it  describing  Nicotiana  affinis  as  producing  the  tobacco  of 
commerce,  and  it  is  noticed  now  to  enable  its  author  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  statement  of  the  profits  of  fruit  culture  from  his  own 
practice  and  claim  the  offered  reward  ;  also  for  directing  attention 
to  a  rejoinder  in  the  February  issue  of  the  National  Review. 
Though  we  do  not  agree  with  all  that  is  contained  in  the  article, 
it  is  most  ably  written  and  contains  important  truths.  Its  tone 
is  calculated  to  discourage  fruit  cultivation  in  this  country,  thus 
proving  what  we  have  said  must  be  the  effect  of  sensational  state¬ 
ments,  which  in  the  end  hinder  rather  than  help  the  progress  of 
any  good  work.  Much  of  the  article  is  a  scathing  critique,  and 
some  parts  of  it  satirical,  but  it  lays  bare  the  fallacy  that  has 
too  long  been  paraded  and  made  the  text  of  articles  that  present 
the  whole  “  fruit  question  ”  as  it  affects  British  cultivators  on  a 
false  basis. 

The  stock  theme  of  the  theorists  is  the  £8,000,000  paid  by  this 
country  for  imported  fruit,  with  the  obvious  object  of  inducing 
the  populace  to  believe  if  they  could  have  land,  this  fruit,  or  most 
of  it,  could  be  grown  at  home.  It  is  an  utter  delusion.  The 
way  in  which  this  £8,000,000  is  advised  to  be  saved  is  mainly  by 
growing  Apples,  the  growing  of  soft  fruit  for  jam  being  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  paper-profit  brigade.  What  proportion  of  the 
celebrated  and  oft-reiterated  £8,000,000  do  the  readers  of  news¬ 
papers  imagine  is  paid  for  imported  Apples  ?  Some,  perhaps, 
nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  others  half  ;  others  a  quarter  ;  but  the 
truth  is  less  than  half  of  a  quarter,  being  only  three-quarters  of 
a  million  on  the  average  of  the  last  six  years.  We  were  pre¬ 
paring  facts  for  publication  when  the  National  Review  came  to 
hand,  and  it  is  convenient  to  cite  from  it.  Mr.  A.  J.  Mott,  the 
author  of  the  article  says  : — • 

“  The  reader  is  repeatedly  told  that  we  pay  £8,000,000  a  year 
for  imported  fruit.  What  is  the  object  of  this  statement  ?  The 
object  is,  of  course,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  fruit. 
But  it  would  be  as  much  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  we  pay 
£15,000,000  a  year  for  imported  timber,  as  a  reason  for  covering 
England  with  Pine-forests.  We  may  pass  over  an  exaggeration  in 
the  figures  themselves,  but  what  are  the  real  items  of  the  fruit 
importation  ? 

“  The  official  returns  given  in  the  annual  statement  of  the  trade 
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of  the  United  Kingdom  of  1887, 
June,  are  as  follows  : — 

Oranges  and  Lemons 
Currants  and  Raisins 
Figs  and  other  dried  fruits 
Nuts  ... 

Almonds 

Apples 

Unenumerated  (raw) 


presented  to  Parliament  last 


value  £1,543,000 

„  2,460,000 

„  790,000 

„  545,000 

„  316,000 

„  564,000 

„  1,166,000 


£7,384,000 


certain  advice  ;  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  none  but  the  most 
audacious  of  quacks  would  have  the  effrontery  to  advance  any  such 
obviously  wild  suggestions.  The  very  idea  of  millions  of  acres 
planted  with  fruit  trees  for  producing  “  any  quantity  ”  of  fruit  to 
be  sold  at  fancy  prices,  and  the  “  rest  at  6s.  a  bushel,”  is  such  a 
flagrant  absurdity  that  it  stands  self -condemned.  The  proposition 
is  not  only  misleading  but  stupid,  or  what  the  National  Reviewer 
characterises  as  a  “  silly  dream.”  He  describes  the  advice  to 
farmers  to  occupy  their  corn-land  with  fruit  trees  to  bring  prosperity 
to  agriculture,  as  “  unrivalled  in  its  real  absurdity,”  and  well  he 


“  Now,  the  last  item  includes  Grapes,  Pine  Apples,  and  all  the 
early  and  special  fruits  of  warmer  climates,  and  it  is  only  with  a 
small  residue  and  with  the  preceding  item,  ‘Apples,’  that  the 
British  cultivator  has  any  concern.  The  rest  is  fruit  that  we 
cannot  grow  here  in  the  open  air.  The  trade,  therefore,  with 
which  our  own  fruit-growers  can  in  any  way  compete  is  much 
nearer  to  1,000,000  than  to  8,000,000,  and  the  parade  of  the  larger 
figures  before  the  farmer’s  eyes  can  tend  only  to  blind  him.  We 
are  told  again  that  nearly  £1,250,000  a  year  is  paid  for  imported 
Apples.  But  the  official  returns  of  their  value  for  the  last  six 
years  are  : — 


1883  ... 

•••  m  •  • 

£553,000 

1884  ... 

...  ...  »»» 

786,000 

1885  ... 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

717,000 

1886  ... 

857,000 

1887  ... 

... 

564,000 

1888  ... 

1,037,000 

Average 

£750,000 

“  The  returns  give  the  quantities  as  well  as  the  declared  value, 
and  the  average  quantity  for  the  same  period  is  just  2,700,000 
bushels  a  year.  The  average  value,  therefore,  according  to  these 
returns,  is  5s.  6d.  a  bushel.” 

That  is  the  truth  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained.  The  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  imports  is  governed  by  the  supply  in  the  markets  and 
current  prices.  Last  year  was  a  “  bad  ”  Apple  year  in  this  country, 
a  good  one  in  America,  hence  the  increase  in  importations  ;  the 
previous  year  was  a  better  one  for  home  growers,  and  worse  for 
their  transatlantic  rivals,  hence  their  comparatively  small  con¬ 
signments.  If  1889  is  a  good  Apple  year  in  both  hemispheres  and 
we  receive  1,000,000  bushels  from  abroad,  a  fall  in  the  average 
5s.  6d.  a  bushel  is  inevitable,  and,  in  fact,  not  anything  like  that 
amount  has  been  derived  of  late  for  good  samples  of  American 
fruit  ;  while  tons  of  Apples,  the  produce  of  British  orchards,  have 
been  disposed  of  for  much  less  than  half  of  the  price  named.  This 
is  our  weakness — uncared  for,  mismanaged,  or  semi-abandoned 
orchards.  When  home-grown  Apples  are  as  tempting  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  those  imported  they  will  be  as  readily  purchased  by  the 
great  bulk  of  consumers,  and  perhaps  more  readily,  as  they  possess 
a  briskness  and  flavour  so  much  appreciated,  which  the  Americans 
lack  ;  but  the  extent  of  Apple  cultivation  abroad,  facilities  of 
transit  with  cheap  freightage,  and  uniformly  good  samples  offered, 
will  not  permit  of  any  increase  on  present  average  values.  But 
that  need  not  and  should  not  deter  from  planting  under  favourable 
conditions,  nor  prevent  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  quality 
of  home-grown  fruit,  and  the  more  it  is  improved,  the  better  the 
bulk,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for  it,  but  so  long  as  it 
remains  markedly  inferior  to  imported  samples  these  will  have  the 
preference,  that  which  is  relatively  inferior  of  home  growth  being 
a  drug  on  the  market. 

We  have  in  view  now  the  fruit  that  is  offered  in  bulk  in  the 
markets  for  sale  for  general  culinary  and  consumptive  purposes, 
and  not  to  special  samples  specially  grown  by  expert  cultivators  for 
the  comparatively  few  who  are  able  to  give  extraordinary  prices  for 
samples  for  adorning  the  windows  of  fruiterers,  and  for  placing  on 
luxuriously  appointed  dinner  tables.  We  are  fully  aware  that 
Apples  and  Pears  are  sold  for  those  purposes  at  from  2s.  to  6s.  a 
dozen  ;  but  to  suggest  that  they  can  be  produced  by  anybody  who 
plants  trees,  and  be  sold  at  such  figures,  is  the  most  arrant  nonsense, 
and  just  as  impossible  as  for  every  farmer  who  keeps  cattle  and 
horses  to  win  the  blue  ribbon  for  them  at  exhibitions  if  he  follows 


may.  He  points  out  the  folly  of  the  assumption  that  the  “  fruit 
growers  of  England  do  not  know  their  own  business,  and  that 
theorists  can  straightway  put  them  right,”  and  goes  on  to  observe 
in  his  cogent  reasoning  and  trenchant  way  that  — 

If  some  are  dull  and  stupid,  they  have  competitors  enough  who 
are  clever  and  sharp,  and  when  the  lives  of  many  thousands  are 
devoted  to  the  same  pursuit  under  the  same  strong  personal  interest,, 
the  chance  of  their  being  all  wrong  in  the  method  they  pursue  is 
almost  infinitely  small.  The  supposition  that  £50  per  annum  net 
profit  per  acre  is  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  cultivator  of  landr 
and  that  he  has  never  found  this  out  for  himself,  is  so  wildly 
improbable  that  any  teacher  who  asserts  it  without  giving  at  the 
same  time  the  most  perfect  demonstration  of  its  truth,  may  be  set 
aside  at  once,  not  only  as  a  guide  whom  it  would  be  madness  to- 
confide  in,  but  as  one  who  has  no  sense  of  the  vast  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  him  when  he  lures  men  to  run  after  a  promised 
Eden  before  he  really  knows  whether  it  is  a  garden  or  a  swamp. 
And  what  is  the  demonstration  offered  ?  To  be  worth  the  slightest 
notice  it  must  be  nothing  less  than  a  record  of  prolonged  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  gravest  and  most  cautious  consideration  of  the  extent 
to  which,  in  every  detail,  it  applies  to  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
agriculture  and  ordinary  trade.  Instead  of  that,  we  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  beyond  the  assertion  that  certain  profits  have  been 
made  in  certain  cases,  the  history  of  which  is  left  untold,  and  the 
assurance  that  so  many  trees  per  acre  will  produce  so  much  per 
annum.  Nothing  but  folly  is  ever  supported  by  such  evidence  as 
this.” 

Whoever  teaches  sound  doctrine  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture 
we  regard  as  a  helper  in  a  good  work,  for  we  wish  to  see  the 
standard  of  merit  of  British  fruit  raised  high  above  its  present 
level,  and  those  who  have  raised  it  have  received  a  satisfactory  re 
turn  for  their  enterprise  and  cultural  skill  ;  but  we  will  not  tempt 
the  inexperienced  by  golden  visions  to  rush  into  the  work  regard¬ 
less  of  circumstances,  for  as  Mr.  Mott  truthfully  says  : — 

“  There  are  exceptional  cases,  small  in  number  from  their  very 
nature,  where  a  fortune  may  still  be  made  out  of  a  few  acres  of 
land,  but  to  think  that  this  can  apply  to,  or  in  any  way  concern  the 
general  cultivator,  is  as  wildly  foolish  as  to  think  that  buried 
treasure  is  worth  hunting  for  because  it  has  sometimes  been 
found.” 


PLANTING  YOUNG  VINES. 

Mr.  Bardxey,  February  21st,  page  153,  gives  a  sweeping  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  practice  of  -washing  Vine  roots  at  the  time  of 
planting.  As  I  have  practised  this  method  in  several  houses  with 
perfect  success,  I  should  like  to  give  my  experience  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  had  sufficient  practice  to  guide  them. 

My  note  will  only  apply  to  the  Vine  grown  in  a  pot  the  previous 
year  in  relation  to  shaking  out.  A  good  Vine  grown  in  8  or 
9-inch  pot,  and  firmly  potted,  should  have  its  pot  crammed  with 
roots.  Cut  it  back  during  the  winter  to  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the 
pot,  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  house  or  free  from  frost — the  latter  is 
very  important.  I  once  had  some  splendid  Vines  ruined  by  frost 
when  in  pots  not  sufficiently  protected.  H  the  border  is  ready  for 
planting  any  time  in  March,  the  Vine  can  be  had  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  that  is  where  the  buds  have  started  about  half  an  inch  in 
growth.  A  Vine  at  this  stage  should  be  carefully  dealt  with  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  is  well  known  to  practical  men  that  Vine  roots 
planted  in  cold  soil  and  not  much  disturbed  are  liable  to  remain 
inactive  until  roots  start  from  the  base  of  the  canes  near  the  surface 
of  the  ball.  This  is  specially  so  if  planted  too  deep,  and  such  roots 
are  inferior  in  the  formation  of  fibres  to  the  original  roots.  I  have 
taken  out  Vines  which  have  been  laid  in  with  a  portion  of  the 
cane  covered  with  the  soil,  and  the  ball  partly  shaken  out,  and 
have  found  the  roots  have  grown  only  from  the  cane  near  the 
surface.  Consequently  I  firmly  believe  in  thoroughly  disentangling 
the  root*  and  spreading  them  out  regularly  near  the  surface  ;  none 
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need  be  deeper  than  9  inches,  others  within  2  inches  of  the  surface, 
covered  with  light  sandy  soil  to  encourage  fibres.  Water  is  a  help 
to  wash  out  the  soil  and  loosen  the  roots,  and  unless  a  Vandal  has 
the  work  in  hand  the  roots  need  not  be  so  barbarously  destroyed. 
Work  of  this  kind  should  not  be  done  when  one  is  in  a  hurry,  it 
is  a  delicate  process  and  requires  time  and  care. 

I  have  always  made  a  point  of  keeping  the  soil  clear  after 
i  planting  from  the  base  of  the  cane  on  the  surface  of  the  ball  to 
i  prevent  lateral  roots  taking  hold  of  the  soil.  With  this  care  I  have 
1  not  had  a  failure,  and  such  canes  do  actually  grow  the  first  season 
•as  I  have  not  seen  in  a  pot,  and  am  not  likely  to  see.  Many  judges 
have  seen  some  of  these  Vines  and  have  pronounced  them  to  be 
among  the  best  they  have  inspected. 

Roots  when  spread  out  in  this  manner  take  possession  of  the 
foody  of  the  soil  and  fill  the  border,  as  it  should  be,  with  fibrous 
roots,  especially  if  the  border  is  made  in  sections  of  3  to  4  feet 
annually.  The  large  goose-quill  like  roots,  which  would  otherwise 
run  straight  through  to  the  extremity  of  the  border,  by  this  method 
receive  a  check  and  branch  out  through  the  upright  surface,  and 
therefore  fill  each  succeeding  section  of  the  border  with  fibrous 
roots.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  most  perfect  method  of  filling  a 
border  with  roots. 

As  some  may  now  be  making  Vine  borders,  I  will  briefly  state 
our  usual  compost  and  formation.  The  soil  that  we  use  is  rather 
poor  from  a  deer  park,  generally  stacked  twelve  months  before 
using.  We  usually  apply  about  one  load  of  broken  bricks  and 
lime  rubbish  to  six  loads  of  soil,  six  barrowfuls  of  wood  ashes,  and 
one  of  soot,  a  sprinkling  of  slaked  lime,  14  cwt.  of  half-inch  bone 
and  bonemeal  mixed.  Bones  have  been  over-estimated  for  this 
purpose  in  the  past ;  decomposition  is  very  slow.  I  have  recently 
taken  out  part  of  an  old  border  with  a  quantity  of  large  bones  in  it 
which  have  been  there  more  than  forty  years.  The  bones  are  very 
porous,  and  may  absorb  manures  in  the  form  of  liquid  and  gases, 
but  the  phosphates  required  for  fruit  trees  are  much  better  applied 
in  a  more  soluble  form  for  immediate  effect. 

We  add  4  to  6  lbs.  to  the  load  of  the  following  mixture  : — 


lbs. 

Superphosphate .  264 

Potassic  nitrate  .  220 

Burnt  gypsum  .  176 


This  compost  filled  in  when  the  soil  is  in  good  workable  condition, 
and  made  firm,  will  last  in  a  good  state  for  many  years. 

We  never  mix  any  farmyard  manure  with  the  soil.  I  have 
known  a  Vine  border  where  cow  manure  in  a  green  state  was  used 
freely,  and  in  nine  years  it  became  so  unhealthy  that  the  Vines 
had  to  be  destroyed  and  a  new  border  made.  There  is  sufficient 
humus  in  the  turf  to  fix  the  ammonia  and  to  assist  other  com¬ 
binations  which  take  place  with  the  variety  of  substances  in  the 
earth.  Depth  of  border  from  2  feet  9  inches  to  3  feet,  with  the 
usual  inverted  turf  and  good  drainage.  The  Vines  when  growing 
extra  strong  make  joints  from  6  to  8  inches  apart,  and  would  grow 
50  feet  in  a  season  if  permitted,  producing  the  highest  quality  of 
fruit. — George  Harris,  The  Castle  Gardens ,  Alnwick. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Galanthus  Elwesi. — A  bold  and  striking  member  of  the 
Snowdrop  family,  now  prominently  in  bud,  and  a  few  days’  bright 
sunshine  will  fully  expand  its  flowers.  It  is  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  ordinary  forms,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all 
lovers  of  hardy  flowers.  In  point  of  hardiness  and  simplicity  of 
culture  it  is  equal  to  any  of  the  genus  ;  and  those  especially  who 
require  the  earliest  flowers  of  the  year  should  find  room  for  a  few 
patches  of  this  charming  plant.  When  well  established  it  will 
attain  to  nearly  a  foot  high,  and  added  to  this  the  fact  of  its 
blossoms  being  about  double  the  size  of  the  type,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  as  to  its  desirability.  It  is  most  effective  in  groups 
on  the  rockery  or  sheltered  spots  in  the  garden. 

Anemone  blanda. — This  is  now  beautifully  in  flower,  an 
illustration  of  the  previous  mildness  of  the  season,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  hardy  plants.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
A.  apennina  blanda,  which  figures  in  some  plant  lists,  as  that  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  charming  winter  flowering  species.  It  loves  a 
cool  sheltered  spot,  and  thrives  best  in  sandy  loam  and  peat  ;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  lovely  sky-blue  and  as  large  as  a  crown  piece. 
It  increases  readily  at  the  root,  which  should  be  divided  when  the 
plants  are  at  rest,  and  fortunately  it  seeds  freely,  the  seedlings 
coming  up  quite  thickly,  so  that  in  a  few  years  a  good  stock  maybe 
had.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  seedlings  vary  con¬ 
siderably,  and  though  I  have  never  seen  one  to  equal  the  original, 
all  are  extremely  beautiful  and  useful  for  naturalising  in  the  wood¬ 


land  or  wild  garden,  to  say  nothing  of  freely  distributing  them  as  a 
margin  to  shrubs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  or  dwelling  house. 
As  a  carpet  for  North  American  plants,  such  as  Trilliums  and  Cypri- 
pediums,  the  effect  would  be  most  pleasing,  and  would  in  no  way 
interfere  with  their  progress. 

Fritillaria  recurva. — Although  this  genus  includes  some 
showy  bulbous  plants,  the  above  named  species  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  beautiful,  and  yet  withal  of  as  easy  culture  as  any 
of  the  forms  of  F.  Meleagris.  Few  plants  of  recent  introduction, 
especially  hardy  bulbs,  can  lay  claim  to  the  beauty  which  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  this  charming  species.  At  first  it  is  of  somewhat 
slender  growth,  but  gains  strength  with  age,  attaining  a  foot  or 
18  inches  high,  and  producing  bright  scarlet  flowers  marbled  with 
yellow.  When  well  established,  and  better  known  among  growers 
of  hardy  bulbs,  this  charming  plant  will  be  eagerly  sought  after. 
It  flowers  in  early  spring,  and  is  easily  grown  in  equal  parts  of  peat 
and  loam  made  rather  sandy.  If  grown  in  pots  it  is  worth  the 
protection  of  a  frame,  but  if  planted  in  the  open  ground,  a  dry 
warm  situation  should  be  selected  for  it. 

Iris  stylosa. — This  charming  winter-flowering  species  deserves 
a  sheltered  sunny  nook  in  every  garden,  for  despite  the  fact  that 
we  cannot  regard  it  as  making  a  good  display  at  any  given  time,  its 
lovely  light  blue  flowers  burst  upo  i  us  so  unexpectedly  from 
November  till  the  end  of  March  that  they  are  always  welcome.  It 
presents  little  or  no  difficulty  to  the  cultivator,  and  succeeds  well 
in  light  loam  soils.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division,  an  operation 
best  performed  in  early  spring.  The  season  of  1888  seemed  to  suit 
this  particular  species,  also  I.  graminea,  the  two  planted  side  by  side, 
did  remarkably  well,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  these  two  make  such 
progress,  though  the  same  remark  will  not  hold  good  for  some  of 
the  sections  under  the  head  of  I.  germanica,  and  which  apparently 
suffered  considerably  from  the  absence  of  sun. 

Orchis  foliosa. — The  noblest  of  the  Orchises,  and  a  plant  of 
easy  culture.  As  a  companion  plant  to  the  Trilliums,  and  planted 
in  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  sandy  loam,  it  is  at  once  one  of  the  grandest 
objects  which  could  possibly  occupy  a  cool  moist  spot  in  any  garden. 
One  point  of  much  importance  concerning  it  is  planting  it  at  the 
right  time,  though,  of  course,  where  the  plants  are  supplied  in  pots 
they  may  be  transferred  to  their  permanent  quarters  at  any  time. 
Where  the  reverse  is  the  case  they  should  always  be  planted  when 
dormant — that  is,  any  time  between  October  and  the  end  of 
February.  Let  it  have  a  good  depth  of  soil  to  root  in,  and  you 
will  get  fine  spikes  of  its  rich  purple  flowers  3  feet  high.  Unlike 
many  species,  the  one  under  notice  has  plenty  of  foliage,  hence  its 
specific  name,  thus  rendering  it  still  more  attractive.  It  is  some¬ 
what  slow  to  increase,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by  separating 
the  small  tubers  from  the  main  ones  when  dormant,  previously 
shaking  away  all  the  soil,  and  perform  the  operation  with  finger 
and  thumb  ;  a  knife  must  not  be  used.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
if  two  crowns  exist,  and  these  may  be  removed  from  the  parent  if 
of  sufficient  size.  This  is  certainly  one  of  our  finest  herbaceous 
plants,  and  no  collection  is  complete  without  it.— J.  H.  E. 


VEGETABLES  AND  MARKETS. 

“  A.  D.’s  ”  remarks  on  the  price  of  green  vegetables  sent  to  the 
metropolitan  markets  is  certainly  a  subject  of  great  interest  to 
gardeners,  and  more  especially  to  market  gardeners,  when  he  states 
that  good  Colewort  heads  fetched  only  3d.  per  bushel.  That  is  a 
ruinous  price.  That  there  has  been  a  glut  no  one  can  deny,  but 
one  thing  suggests  itself  to  me,  and  that  is— Has  there  been  too 
large  a  supply  for  the  markets  ?  or,  Are  there  enough  markets  for 
the  supply  ?  I  am  merely  speaking  of  London.  I  have  spent  ten 
years  of  my  gardening  career  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis — five 
at  the  western,  and  five  at  the  eastern  end  of  it ;  and  many  a  time  have 
I  seen  waggonloads  of  Cabbages,  Drumhead  Savoys,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  other  commodities,  that  to  me  as  a  countryman 
seemed  models  and  wonders  of  loading,  wending  their  way  London 
wards,  towards  one  or  other  of  the  great  markets  of  Spitalfields, 
Stratford,  the  Borough,  or  Covent  Garden.  Since  then  the  question 
has  often  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  the  carting  by  the  producers 
through  these  miles  of  streets  to  a  few  central  markets  was  wrong, 
to  be  carted  back  again  by  the  numerous  light  carts  and  vans  of  the 
suburban  greengrocer  and  barrows  of  the  street  vendors.  London 
has  increased,  in  round  numbers,  to  perhaps  four  millions  of  people, 
and  market  gardens  have  been  further  edged  out  for  bricks  and 
mortar  ;  but  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  large 
suburban  parishes  for  markets  for  perishable  commodities,  such  as 
vegetables  and  fish.  It  is  true  there  are  street  marts  in  some 
places,  but  at  second-hand,  as  the  commodities  have  to  be  fetched 
from  the  central  markets.  Take  the  case  of  market  gardeners 
around  Feltham,  Isleworth,  Hounslow,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  and 
Brentford  having  to  take  their  produce  through  Gunnersbury,  Chis- 
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wick,  Hammersmith,  Kensington,  and  other  parishes,  to  be  brought 
back  again,  much  of  it  over  the  same  ground,  by  the  various  green¬ 
grocers.  In  my  opinion  it  would  be  well  if  the  local  authorities,  or 
the  newly  constituted  County  Council  of  London,  could  establish 
markets  in  the  most  populous  of  the  suburban  parishes.  Take  the 
case  of  two  parishes  out  of  the  many  that  constitute  this  vast  hive 
— Hackney  at  the  one  end,  and  Battersea  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town,  both  important  as  regards  population,  having  at  least  each 
100,000  inhabitants,  and  perhaps  many  more.  Would  not  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  Hackney  and  the  producers  of  vegetables  of  Enfield, 
Edmonton,  or  Tottenham  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  establishment 
of  a  market  in  Hackney  ?  And  would  not  the  consumers  of  Batter¬ 
sea,  and  the  producers  of  vegetables  from  Kew,  Barnes,  Mortlake, 
or  Mitcham  be  also  benefited  by  a  market  at  Battersea  ?  In  other 
districts  also  the  same  principle  could  be  acted  upon.  Covent 
Garden,  the  Borough,  Spitalfields,  and  Stratford  ;  these  four  cer¬ 
tainly  look  too  small  a  supply  of  markets  for  four  miltions  of 
people,  but  the  subject  is  one  that  might  well  be  taken  up  and 
looked  into  by  local  and  county  councillors,  for  the  system  of  cart¬ 
ing  perishable  articles  many  miles  through  the  streets  to  the  heart 
of  the  metropolis,  to  be  only  carted  half  or  three  parts  of  the  way 
back  again,  seems  to  me  a  system  radically  wrong. — H.  O. 


NOTES  FROM  A  HERTS  GARDEN. 

'  The  winter  has  generally  been  mild  and  moist,  with  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  sun.  Fog  prevailed  frequently  and  long  ;  the 
muggy  weather  induced  a  succulence  in  vegetables  which  rendered 
them  more  susceptible  to  injury  by  cold.  On  the  10th  February 
16°  of  frost  were  registered,  and  it  cut  off  vegetables  as  if  par¬ 
boiled.  Broccoli  Snow’s  Winter  and  Yeitch’s  Spring  White  are 
killed.  Brussels  Sprouts  even  are  seared.  What  a  mistake  are  the 
large  varieties  of  those  !  They  are  early  and  so  loose  as  to  please 
nobody — not  even  those  mostly  seeking  quantity — as  the  truth 
seems  to  dawn  upon  them,  as  it  does  upon  all  by  experience,  that 
the  large  Cabbage-like  knobs  have  not  the  same  flavour  or  delicacy 
as  the  close,  small,  heavy  sprouts.  Size  in  the  matter  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  is  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction,  it  being  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  improvement  on  a  carefully  selected  strain  of  Imported 
Sprouts.  We  find  Yeitch’s  Paragon  most  esteemed  at  table — the 
crucial  test.  The  small  varieties  also  are  hardier,  and  last  much 
longer  in  condition  than  the  large  sorts. 

Cabbages  have  suffered  severely,  alike  from  slugs,  against 
which  lime  and  soot  proved  useless  through  the  softness  of  the 
weather,  and  frost.  Cabbage  and  Spinach  plots  are  conspicuous  only 
by  their  “  gappy  ”  scorched  appearance.  Lettuces  have  stood  badly. 
The  Cabbage  varieties  are  nearly  all  gone,  and  of  the  Cos  varieties 
Brown  or  Black-seeded  Bath  remain  entire,  whilst  Hick’s  Hardy 
White  is  much  cut.  The  sparrows  pecked  and  ate  the  Lettuces 
until  the  rows  were  strung  with  black  thread  on  both  sides 
3  to  4  inches  from  the  ground.  Not  a  sparrow  has  been  seen  on 
the  border  since. 

Eight  inches  depth  of  snow  on  the  night  of  February  10th  gave 
some  protection,  but  it  melted  as  rapidly  as  it  came,  disappearing 
mostly  during  the  night  of  the  13th.  Fickle  uncertain  climate  !  what 
so  fitting  to  make  trial  prove  the  “  survival  of  the  fittest  ?”  Hardy 
accommodating  races  effect  speedy  excision  of  weaklings  in  the 
“struggle for  existence.”  Winter  Aconites  and  Snowdrops  were  in 
flower  by  early  February,  yellow  Jasmine  (Jasminum  nudiflorum) 
preceded  them,  and  Chimonanthus  fragrans  diffused  its  graceful 
odour  ;  even  Primroses  were  in  force,  but  Yiolets  seemed  to  sicken 
with  the  fogs.  I  observed  in  a  daily  paper  that  the  “  hardy 
Neapolitan  varieties”  were  much  injured  in  spring  by  the  fogs  and 
alternating  frosts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  but  that 
the  “King” — the  dark  blue  so  much  admired— was  but  little 
damaged.  The  scribe  seemed  in  blissful  ignorance  that  cultivators 
do  not  trust  Neapolitan  varieties  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
weather  in  this  country,  but  accommodate  them  in  frames  to  insure 
certainty  of  gathering,  and  had  no  inception  of  King  being  of  a 
different  race.  The  Neapolitan  can  make  no  claim  to  be  classed  as 
a  hardy  Yiolet,  though  it  will  usually  survive  our  winters,  particu¬ 
larly  when  allowed  to  become  semi-wild,  but  then  the  flowers 
correspond  to  the  puny  growth,  and  there  is  great  difference 
between  the  flowers  of  plants  cultivated  and  starved. 

Our  Neapolitan  Yiolets  have  given  less  flowers  from  November 
inclusive  to  date  (February  21st)  than  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  ;  even  some  we  had  from  Count  Brazza  are  only  in  bud, 
but  what  we  have  not  had  we  have  promise  of  m  buds  as  thick  as 
they  can  well  be  just  clear  of  the  foliage,  so  that  we  shall  have  an 
abundant  harvest  in  spring  of  blossoms,  any  one  of  which  will 
make  two  of  those  grown  outside.  Of  course,  our  Neapolitans  are 
in  frames,  matted  at  night,  so  we  can  well  understand  in  what  a 
plight  those  must  be  that  unaided  have  had  to  contend  with 


London  fogs,  which  seem  to  pervade  an  extensive  area.  Last  year 
I  told  of  a  Violet  with  two  flowers  on  a  stalk  ;  this  year  we  had 
one  with  three — the  variety  New  York  (V.  odorata  pendula). 

Onions. — Some  time  ago  a  correspondent  commented  on  the 
mistake  of  growers  that  prefer  the  flat-sunk  necked  type — i.e.f 
Port,  Reading,  &c.,  which  do  not  keep  nearly  so  well,  and  are  not 
so  shapely  or  desirable.  Of  course  this  class  affords  good  results 
where  keeping  is  not  a  consideration,  and  there  is  not  only  the 
question  of  waste,  but  a  still  greater  factor — viz.,  weight  of  Onion 
and  of  crop  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  flat  Onion  takes 
quite  as  much  room  as  the  Globe  type  ;  the  weight  of  the  individual 
Onions  may  not  be  great,  but  there  is  a  difference  which  tells  against 
the  flat-crowned  and  in  favour  of  the  raised-crowned  varieties  in 
the  aggregate. 

We  have  records  of  large  Onions — pounds  in  weight.  What  is 
their  value  ?  How  many  Onions  of  1  lb.  weight,  not  to  mention- 
4  lbs.,  have  been  grown  in  a  square  yard  of  land  ?  Or  suppose  we 
get  an  equal  weight  per  area,  what  is  the  loss  in  keeping  of  the 
large  Onion  as  compared  with  the  medium  i  An  Onion  a  foot  in 
circumference  is  large  enough  for  general  culinary  purposes.  Of 
that  size  a  space  of  8  inches  between  the  rows  and  6  inches  in  the 
rows  suffice  for  twenty-seven  Onions  per  square  yard,  the  weight  of 
the  individual  Onion  being  a  little  less  than  1  oz.  per  inch  of  cir¬ 
cumference  ;  in  fact,  I  find  White  Port  11J  inches  round  weigh 
10J  ozs.  ;  Reading,  124  inches,  114  ozs.  ;  Giant  Zittau,  12  inches, 
lljj  ozs.  ;  Bedfordshire  Champion,  12  inches,  11J  ozs.  ;  James’s- 
Keeping,  12  inches,  11 J  ozs.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  calculating 
the  weight  per  acre  ;  but  although  the  crop  may  seem  even,  there 
is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  individual  examples.  For  instance, 
I  find  twelve  Onions  of  apparently  equal  size  with  the  individual  only 
weigh — White  Port,  7  lbs. ;  Reading,  74  lbs.  ;  Giant  Zittau,  8  lbs.  ; 
Bedfordshire  Champion,  84  lbs.  ;  and  James’s  Keeping,  8ylbs.  In 
the  square  yard  we  have  White  Port,  21  lbs. ;  Reading,  224  R>s-  * 
Giant  Zittau,  241bs.  ;  Bedfordshire  Champion,  254 lbs.  ;  and  James’s 
Keeping,  24J  lbs.  At  those  averages  White  Port  yields  less  weight 
of  Onions  per  acre  than  Reading  by  3  tons  4  cwt.  3  qrs.  8  lbs.  ; 
Reading  less  than  Giant  Zittau  by  the  same  as  obtains  between 
White  Port  and  Reading,  and  the  like  result  attends  Giant  Zittau 
compared  with  Bedfordshire  Champion,  whilst  between  Bedford¬ 
shire  Champion  and  James’s  Keeping  there  is  only  a  difference  of 
1  ton  12  cwt.  1  qr.  18  lbs.  in  favour  of  the  former.  White  Port 
and  Reading  are  at  best  only  for  early  use,  but  Reading  is  the  better 
keeper,  yet  none  of  the  white  flat  Onions  are  safe  to  keep,  or  at  a 
great  sacrifice  of  loss  from  decay  and  of  weight  after  Christmas- 
Reading,  however,  is  every  way  preferable,  which  points  to  the  care 
in  selecting  having  its  reward  in  a  heavier  Onion  and  crop.  Giant 
Zittau,  though  a  “  high  neck,”  keeps  very  little  better  than  the 
flat  sorts  ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  found  any  of  the  yellow-skinned 
Onions  keepers.  Bedfordshire  Champion  is  unquestionably  the 
heaviest  and  greatest  crop-yielding  Onion — the  outcome  of  growers 
that  have  exercised  their  judgment  and  experience  in  attaining  to  a 
product  that  would  return  them  the  greatest  per-centage  of  interest 
on  the  capital  employed  and  cultural  skill  displayed.  It  is  an  Onion 
with  the  mild  esteemed  culinary  qualities  of  the  Port  implanted  in 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  Globe— a  Brown  Globe-very  much 
improved.  Between  White  Port  and  Bedfordshire  Champion  there- 
is  the  astounding  difference  of  9  tons  12  cwt.  1  qr.  24  lbs.  per  acre — 
i.e.,  between  the  flat  Onion  and  the  high  necked,  between  the  non¬ 
keeping  and  the  long-keeping  Onion,  on  which  basis  relative  values- 
are  founded. — Utilitarian. 


GRAFTING  CANKERED  FRUIT  TREES. 

Mr.  Tonks’  contributions  on  the  subject  of  canker  in  fruit 
trees  deserve,  as  no  doubt  they  receive,  attentive  consideration. 
The  excellent  paper  that  he  read  at  Chiswick  last  autumn,  whiclr 
was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  showed  that  he  had 
given  much  thought  to  the  subject,  and  not  only  so,  but  had  as  the 
result  of  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  canker  restored  infected 
trees  to  health.  Mr.  Tonks  does  me  the  honour  of  referring  to- 
some  observations  on  page  134  relative  to  a  striking  example  of 
canker-cured  fruit  trees  in  a  garden  at  Ipswich.  I  ventured  to 
state  that  when  trees  were  rendered  worthless  by  canker  and  other 
varieties  grafted  on  them  not  only  produced  healthy  growth,  but 
covered  the  cankered  stems  with  new  tissue  and  perfectly  clean  bark, 
that  the  “  cause  of  the  canker  of  certain  of  the  trees  was  not  in  the 
soil,  but  inherent  to  the  varieties.”  This  Mr.  Tonks  describes 
(page  1G9)  as  “begging  the  question.”  Whether  that  is  so  or  not 
I  remain  unconvinced  from  anything  he  has  said  of  its  inaccuracy. 
I  am  said  to  have  assigned  “  no  reason  ”  for  the  conclusion  arrived 
at ;  but  I  adduced  proof — useless  trees  rendered  profitable — with¬ 
out  anything  being  applied  to  the  soil  or  anything  being  done  to 
the  roots  beyond  what  was  effected  by  the  action  of  the  freer  and 
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better  growth  of  the  varieties  established  on  the  cankered  stocks. 
Such  proof  I  regard  as  being  as  good  as  “  reason.” 

The  fruit  garden  in  question  was  not  old,  but  comparatively 
new,  and  the  soil  must  have  been  thoroughly  prepared,  and  also  have 
contained  the  essentials  requisite  for  the  support  of  Pears  and  Apples, 
•or  the  trees  as  a  whole  could  not  have  been  so  healthy,  nor  borne 
such  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit.  But  a  few  varieties  failed.  Why  ? 
Mr.  Tonks  says  because  the  soil  was  lacking  in  some  particular 
■constituents  those  particular  varieties  needed  which  the  others  did 
not.  I  say  the  weakness  or  tenderness  of  those  failing  varieties 
was  the  cause  of  their  collapse.  Their  growth  was  so  far  arrested 
that  their  roots  were  correlatively  and  necessarily  checked  or 
paralysed,  and  they  could  no  longer  extend  and  absorb  a  due  supply 
of  the  nutriment  that  the  soil  contained.  It  was  there,  but  not 
appropriated.  The  trees  that  did  abstract  the  food  by  their  greater 
vitality  flourished  ;  those  that  could  not  do  so,  through  their  inherent 
incapacity,  failed. 

Mr.  Tonks  suggests  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
which  he  questions,  prematurely  from  a  “  brief  and  superficial  in¬ 
spection.”  Let  me  assure  him  I  did  not  found  it  on  the  examples 
binder  notice,  but  I  regarded  them  as  affording  evidence  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  fact — namely,  that  some  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  are  essentially  weaker  than  others,  and  correspondingly  more 
liable  to  be  affected,  injured,  and  ultimately  ruined  by  canker,  no 
matter  what  kind  or  what  quantity  of  manure  may  be  dredged  on 
the  soil  over  the  roots.  I  believe  the  roots  of  many  trees  are  in 
a  position  and  condition  that  they  cannot  be  materially  benefited 
by  anything  sprinkled  2,  3,  or  4  feet  above  them.  I  know  that 
replanting  trees,  or  raising  their  roots  and  placing  them  in  fresh 
soil  of  a  suitable  nature,  results  in  a  multiplication  of  fibres,  and 
when  these  are  produced,  not  before,  can  the  special  nutriment 
•that  may  be  given  be  freely  appropriated. 

Mr.  Tonks  has  found  the  efficacy  of  grafting.  His  Chiswick 
paper  contains  this  sentence,  “  My  own  garden  formerly  contained 
several  trees  rapidly  succumbing  to  canker,  which,  when  grafted 
with  other  varieties,  at  once  put  on  healthy  growth,  made  fine  heads, 
and  have  since  for  many  years  been  perfectly  free  from  the  disease.” 
From  this  fact  he  concludes  that  there  was  not  the  necessary  con¬ 
stituents  in  the  soil  for  the  varieties  that  failed,  but  there  was  for 
those  which  he  established  on  them.  I  believe  the  constituents 
were  there,  but  the  roots  of  the  enfeebled  trees  lacked  the  power  to 
abstract  them,  therefore  the  food  was  left  unused  for  the  invigorated 
trees  to  enjoy.  The  free  growth  resulting  from  grafting  redoubled, 
and  probably  a  great  deal  more  than  quadrupled,  the  action  of  the 
roots,  and  they  could  then  take  what  the  weak  trees  left  because  of 
their  weakness. 

Mr.  Tonks  says,  in  his  Chiswick  paper,  “  each  variety  of  fruit 
requires  its  own  appropriate  food.”  No  doubt  it  does,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  accept  the  dictum  which  is  conveyed,  that  every  variety  of 
Apple,  Pear,  or  other  fruit  requires  different  food,  any  more  than 
the  sheep  in  a  flock  of  the  same  breed  turned  into  a  pasture  each 
require  different  food.  Some  may  be  able  to  take  more  than 
others,  but  the  same  pasture,  if  a  good  pasture,  contains  enough  of 
"the  right  kind  for  all  as  long  as  it  lasts  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  animals 
fail  to  thrive,  and  get  leaner  instead  of  fatter,  it  will  be  usually 
found  they  have  either  faulty  teeth  or  sore  feet,  mastication  being 
impeded  in  the  first  case,  and  free  movement  to  obtain  a  good 
“  bite  ”  in  the  other.  So  it  is  with  w'eak,  cankered,  growthless 
trees,  the  roots  of  which  cannot  ramify  and  imbibe  the  virtues 
which  the  soil  contains. 

IVe  are  reminded  on  page  169  that  “  surely  every  gardener 
knows  that  some  trees  require  different  food  from  others.”  They 
know  this  very  well  in  respect  to  certain  kinds  of  trees,  such  as 
in  forests,  Beech,  Oaks,  Willows,  and  others  ;  and  in  gardens,  such 
as  Pears,  Gooseberries,  Black  Currants,  &c.  ;  but  they  do  not  know 
that  the  different  varieties  of  those  kinds — Beech,  Oaks,  Willows, 
Pears,  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  others — require,  and  must  have, 
“  different  food.”  If  that  is  so,  then  different  varieties  of  Cab¬ 
bages,  Onions,  Potatoes,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  plants 
require  different  food.  I  have  been  a  gardener  for  I  hardly  dare 
say  how  many  years,  lest  I  should  be  considered  in  my  dotage,  and 
liave  had  a  fair  share  of  success,  according  to  those  who  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  such  service  as  I  could  render,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
•confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  he  thinks  “  every  gardener  cught 
to  know,”  and  which  not  one  of  my  acquaintance  does  know  ;  and 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  a  step  further,  I  would  say,  with  all 
respect,  that  until  Mr.  Tonks  proves  what  he  says  we  ought  to 
know,  he  must  excuse  me  saying  I  shall  be  unconvinced  on  the 
matter. 

I  have  had  hundreds  of  cankered  trees  to  deal  with,  several  of 
which  I  have  cured,  and  some  with  which  I  have  failed.  I  have 
had  various  kinds  of  chemical  manures  at  disposal,  and  have  proved 
their  value  and  the  action  of  most  of  them  ;  and  after  my  experi¬ 
ence  of  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  years  Mr.  Tonks  tells 


us  he  has  had,  for  he  says  his  “attention  was  specially  directed  to 
plant  food  in  1886,”  I  am  unable  to  claim  for  them  the  efficacy 
that  he  does  in  curing  canker  in  fruit  trees  ;  and,  besides,  if  the 
different  “  varieties  ”  require  different  food,  how  can  his  one 
formula  for  “  the  Apple,  ”  answer  for  all  ?  Let  me  add  that  I 
know  of  nothing  so  promotive  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  as  an 
excess  of  iron  in  soil,  and  I  shall  require  something  more  than 
arguments  or  reasons  founded  on  the  teachings  of  Yille,  or  any 
other  similar  authority,  to  assure  me  that  any  combination  of 
chemical  manures  can  cure  canker  in  fruit  trees  where  iron  largely 
abounds  in  the  land. — W. 


LILICJM  GIGANTEUM. 

The  photograph  reproduced  in  fig.  28  was  forwarded  to  us 
some  time  since  by  Mr.  T.-  Tebby,  gardener  to  E.  D.  Thomas,  Esq., 


FIG.  28. — LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. 


Wei  field,  Builth,  and  represents  an  exceedingly  well  grown  plant. 
It  had  three  flower  stems,  each  about  9  feet  high,  w.th  eight  to 
ten  blooms  on  a  spike.  Our  correspondent  writes  that,  “  The 
border  where  it  has  been  planted  about  four  years  faces  south¬ 
west,  but  the  soil  was  renewed  around  it  last  spring.  The  blooms 
were  about  8  inches  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil 
where  it  is  planted  is  resting  on  the  rock,  and  the  soil  is  shallow 
generally,  frequently  not  more  than  6  inches  deep.” 

A  letter  from  an  Indian  correspondent  is  published  in  Dr. 
Wallace’s  book  on  Lilies,  in  which  it  is  said  respecting  Lilium 
giganteum  that  he  “  first  procured  it  in  1837,  four  marches  beyond 
Simla.  It  was  in  a  deep  sheltered  valley,  or  rather  glen,  well 
clothed  with  trees  and  brushwood,  where  the  sun  could  have 
exercised  but  little  influence  ;  the  soil  was  a  rich  vegetable  mould, 
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but  the  slope  was  still  great,  and  drainage  perfect.  It  does  not 
thrive  on  the  outer  southern  ranges,  perhaps  from  too  much 
warmth  and  too  little  attention  to  shelter  ;  but  whatever  the 
cause,  they  are  very  liable  to  rot.  It  bears  abundance  of  seed  in 
favourable  situations.  I  have  seen  them  feet  in  height.” 

At  Ivew  this  Lilium  is  grown  in  moist  light  soil,  in  a  sheltered 
recess  of  the  large  rockery,  and  there  it  flowered  well  last  summer. 
In  other  gardens  in  the  south  this  fine  Lily  also  flourishes 
in  sheltered  positions.  The  following  letter  on  the  culture  and 
hardiness  of  L.  giganteum  -will  be  found  interesting.  “  It 
is  somewhat  strange,  but  there  is  a  widely  spread  notion  that  this 
Lily,  which,  when  in  flower,  is  one  of  the  stateliest  of  its  tribe,  is 
not  hardy.  From  time  to  time  statements  to  the  effect  that  ‘  it  is 
hardy  in  southern  counties  ’  are  calculated  to  cast  some  doubt  as  to 
its  perfect  hardiness  in  northern  districts,  and  particularly  so  in 
instances  where  would-be  growers  have  no  previous  experience  with 
it.  As  to  its  hardiness,  I  may  say  I  have  never  known  frost  to 
injure  it  in  the  least.  Some  years  ago  when  residing  in  one  of  the 
coldest  districts  of  the  noith  I  had  several  hundreds  of  this  Lily, 
and  I  do  not  remember  a  single  death  resulting  from  frost,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  25°  were  recorded  and  the  plants  occupied  a  low 
situation,  frequently  submerged,  or  partly  so,  when  the  rainfall 
was  excessive.  Spring  frosts,  on  the  other  hand,  affect  the  young 
tender  leaves,  and  they  should  be  protected  at  that  particular 
season,  though,  if  planted  among  shrubs,  this  will  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  essential  that  the  new  leaves  should  not 
be  injured.  It  delights  in  a  deep  rich  loam,  though  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  fastidious  in  this  respect,  for  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
parts  suit  it  admirably.  It  is  increased  by  seeds  and  offsets  ;  the 
latter  from  large  flowering  bulbs  will  by  good  treatment  flower  in 
the  third  year  from  its  parent.  Where  seeds  are  not  required  it  is 
better  to  cut  away  the  stem  when  flowering  is  complete  ;  but 
should  these  be  coveted  they  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or,  if 
not  convenient,  place  them  in  a  glass  bottle  and  keep  it  air-tight 
till  required  ;  in  fact,  this  is  the  only  safe  means  of  keeping  seeds 
of  Liliums  and  many  other  plants  besides  for  any  length  of  time. 
By  the  middle  of  October  the  offsets  may  safely  be  removed  from 
its  now  departed  parent,  divided  and  replanted  singly  in  good  soil. 
A  good  way  to  grow  this  Lily  to  perfection  is  to  devote  a  small  bed 
to  it  in  such  a  position  that  it  may  readily  be  protected  from  the 
winds  and  frost,  which  so  much  disfigure  it  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year.” 


JUDGING  FRUIT  AT  HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

I  AM  glad  to  find  my  effort  in  drawing  attention  to  the  above  subject 
has  not  been  in  vain.  Concluding  from  the  tone  of  comments  made  on 
it  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  and  letters  I  have  received,  it  is  I 
think  clear  that  some  better  arrangement  than  the  one  in  present  use 
might  be  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  Wright  agrees  with  me  in  principle,  but  takes  exception  to  a 
uniform  standard  of  value  being  set  up.  If  this  were  established,  he 
says,  “a  dish  of  Gooseberries  might  gain,  if  good,  as  many  points  as  a 
pair  of  first-rate  bunches  of  Grapes.”  He  overlooks  the  fact  that  no 
one  would  ever  think  of  setting  up  a  collection  of  fruit  without  Grapes. 
Grapes  are  compared  with  Grapes,  Gooseberries  with  Gooseberries. 
Currants,  Cherries,  or  some  such  fruit,  usually  put  in  to  make  up  the 
last  dish  of  a  collection.  The  one  pretty  well  balances  the  other. 

Mr.  Wright  fears  “  a  group  of  critics  wrangling  over  points  exhibited 
on  cards,”  would  be  found  an  inconvenience  and  obstruction  to  visitors. 
This  wrangling  certainly  is  already  a  great  nuisance  to  visitors.  Could 
not  steps  be  taken  to  have  it  removed,  by  compelling  the  obstructors  to 
move  on  ?  It  might  be  easily  done  by  a  gentle  reminder  from  an 
attendant. 

“Judex”  treats  the  subject  in  a  fairly  liberal  spirit.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  disagree  with  him  upon  the  relation  of  certain  kinds  of 
fruit ;  there  is  a  danger  of  this  question  getting  complicated  if  too  much 
writing  is  put  upon  cards  placed  in  front  of  exhibits.  I  quite  agree 
with  his  remarks  as  to  the  cause  of  judges  in  many  instances  being 
unwilling  to  explain  why  they  arrived  at  a  certain  decision. 

“A.  D.”  says  my  proposal  of  judging  Melons  without  cutting  them 
is  absurd.  Melons  when  properly  grown,  fully  developed,  and  highly 
finished,  will  be  found  to  be  not  wanting  in  flavour  if  cut  at  the  proper 
time.  If  some  people  cannot  discern  the  good  qualities  of  such  fruit 
without  cutting  them,  then,  indeed,  they  have  much  to  learn  in  Melon 
culture.  The  taste  of  hardly  any  two  men  is  precisely  alike  ;  therefore, 
what  proof  have  we  that  the  tasting  test  is  the  only  one  in  which  a 
correct  verdict  can  be  given  ?  I  have  known  instances  where  judges 
have  had  to  taste  some  thirty  or  forty  Melons.  Before  they  got  half 
way  through,  all  sense  of  taste  had  left  them,  notwithstanding  sundry 
drops  of  brandy  imbibed  as  revivers.  In  such  cases  the  tasting  method 
is  a  delusion,  and  the  awards  simply  a  lottery. 

An  absurdity— if  there  is  one  in  connection  with  this  subject — is  in 
the  fact  that  often  large  numbers  of  splendid  fruits  are  sacrificed  because 
the  flavour  of  some  insignificant  one  has  taken  the  fancy  of  the  judges. 
There  was  a  time  when  prizes  could  not  be  awarded  to  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots,  &c.,  without  cutting  and  tasting  them 


Happily  that  time  has  gone,  and  I  trust  “A.  D.”  may  live  to  see  the  day 
when  it  will  be  the  same  with  Melons. — J.  McIndoe. 


ROSE  SHOW  FIXTURES. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  secretaries  of  those 
societies  who  have  not  yet  published  the  date  of  their  shows  to  the 
vacant  day  in  the  very  height  of  the  Rose  season — viz.,  Saturday, 
July  13th.  From  Mr.  Mawley’s  list  of  fixtures  it  appears  that  Friday 
and  Saturday,  the  12th  and  13th.  are  both  unoccupied.  What  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  society  to  have  a  good  exhibition  if  they  select  a  day  on 
which  there  is  no  other  fixture. — J.  H.  Pemberton. 


May  we  ask  you  to  correct  an  error  in  Mr.  Mawley’s  list  of  188f> 
Rose  Show  fixtures?  The  Brockham  Show  is  not  fixed  for  July  4th, 
neither  is  there  any  date  as  yet  determined  on.  There  has  been  no 
meeting  as  yet  of  the  Committee. — Alan  Cheales,  Chas.  Mortimer, 
lion.  Secs. 

PRUNING  ROSES. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  a  dispo¬ 
sition  exists  to  begin  pruning  too  early  in  the  spring.  When  the  weather 
is  very  mild  in  January  or  February,  the  top  buds  push  into  growth, 
but  March  frosts  almost  invariably  destroy  the  young  shoots.  The 
lower  buds,  however,  remain  dormant,  and  when  the  proper  time  for 
pruning  arrives,  the  useless  tops  are  cut  away,  and  the  late  buds  are 
induced  to  grow.  They  are  thus  saved  from  disaster.  When  pruning  is 
done  too  early,  the  lower  buds  push,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  to  be  severely 
injured  or  killed.  Pruning  should  be  deferred  till  the  permanent  growths 
are  practically  certain  of  escaping  injury  by  frost.  The  end  of  March 
is  soon  enough  to  prune  the  majority  of  Roses.  Inexperienced  persons 
are  always  inclined  to  cut  too  high.  If  they  see  some  leafy  buds  about 
a  foot  up  the  shoot,  they  think  it  would  ruin  the  plant  to  cut  these  off 
and  allow  none  but  dormant  buds  close  to  the  old  wood  to  remain,  but 
it  is  the  low  dormant  buds  that  produce  the  strongest  shoots  and  the 
finest  blooms.  Hard  pruning  is  highly  beneficial,  and  every  shoot  should 
be  cut  down  to  two  or  at  most  three  buds  from  the  old  wood.  Where 
the  collection  of  Roses  only  amounts  to  one,  two,  or  three  dozen  plants, 
the  whole  may  be  pruned  on  one  day,  but  where  there  are  several 
hundreds  they  may  be  pruned  at  two  or  three  times,  allowing  a  week  or 
ten  days  between  each.  In  this  case  we  would  prune  part  in  the  middle 
of  March,  more  at  the  end  of  that  month,  and  the  last  in  April.  A  back¬ 
ward  spring  might  cause  them  all  to  come  into  flower  together,  but 
under  favourable  circumstances  there  would  be  a  succession  of  blooms. 

Recently  planted  Roses  should  be  pruned  at  the  same  time  as  those 
which  have  been  established  for  years.  These  remarks  apply  to  Roses 
generally  grown  by  amateurs,  but  more  especially  to  dwarf  and  standard 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  beds  and  borders.  Tea  Roses  are  mostly  grown 
against  walls  where  they  secure  a  shelter.  As  a  rule  we  prune  our  Tea 
Roses  a  little  sooner  than  the  others.  That  the  time  and  manner  of 
pruning  Roses  have  a  very  important  influence  on  their  success  no 
experienced  cultivator  would  think  of  denying,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  many  growers  of  Roses  prune  too  early  and  insufficiently,  hence 
these  notes. — A  Flower  Gardener. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES. 

It  seems  an  unprofitable  task  when  we  read  Mr.  Girdlestone’s  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  the  “  Roses  of  Recent  Years”  in  the  “  Rosarian’s  Year 
Book  ”  for  1889  to  attempt  to  flounder  through  the  lists  of  novelties  as 
ostentatiously  put  forward  as  ever,  with  descriptions  as  glowing  as  ever, 
for  we  are  led,  perhaps,  to  anticipate  enjoyment  where  only  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  in  store  for  us.  Of  the  exhibition  Roses  sent  to  us  from  Franc© 
during  the  past  four  years  there  are  only  seven  which  have  been  found 
sufficiently  good  to  be  regarded  as  deserving  a  place — permanent  place 
— in  our  catalogue.  Can  there,  then,  be  much  hope  in  looking  for¬ 
ward  ? 

In  looking  at  the  supplement  to  the  catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses 
published  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  which  comprises  the  exhibition 
Roses  which  the  Committee  considered  worthy  of  being  added  to  their 
former  catalogue,  the  result  is  again  most  disappointing.  The  original 
catalogue  was  published  in  1886,  and  during  these  two  years  there  are 
not  a  dozen  new  Roses  considered  worthy  of  a  place  ;  and  of  the  fifteen 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  added  there  were  some  which  were  old  Roses  that 
had  been  outvoted  in  the  first  catalogue,  but  which  on  further  con¬ 
sideration  were  considered  worthy  of  a  place  in  it.  These  were  Alfred 
Dumesnil,  Dr.  Sewell,  Jean  Soupert,  Marie  Cointet.  Of  English  raised 
Roses  there  were  Crown  Prince,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Ella  Gordon, 
Heinrich  Schultheis,  Her  Majesty,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  so  that 
the  new  French  Roses  only  comprised  the  following  : — Alphonse 
Soupert,  Benoit  Comte,  Suzanne,  Marie  Rodocanachi,  and  Victor 
Hugo — a  very  meagre  account.  In  Tea  Roses  the  same  has  occurred. 
Jules  Finger  and  Moire,  both  old  Roses,  have  been  added  to  the  list. 
There  is  one  English  and  one  American  Rose — Prince  of  Wales  and  The 
Bride  ;  and  four  French — Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Madame  de  Watteville, 
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Souvenir  de  Gabriel  Drevet,  and  Souvenir  de  Thfirese  Levet.  Of  these 
three  are  from  Guillot  and  one  from  Levet,  whilst  amongst  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  the  raisers  are  Schwartz,  Lacharme,  Margottin,  Guillot, 
Ducher,  and  Leveque.  I  have  mentioned  these  few  facts,  because  really 
the  only  ground  we  have  for  estimating  the  value  of  the  forthcoming 
Roses  is  not  the  descriptions  of  the  raisers,  but  the  character  of  those 
who  give  the  descriptions  as  tested  by  the  productions  of  former  years. 
There  is  very  little  comfort  in  wading  through  the  list  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
Roses  from  one  raiser  when  you  know  that  he  has  hardly  given  us  a 
Rose  worthy  of  attention,  or  that  in  another  case,  although  there  may 
be  a  nugget  here  and  there,  yet  so  much  quartz  has  to  be  broken  before 
you  get  to  it  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

With  these  opinions,  then,  I  come  to  consider  the  Roses  which  are 
now  offered  to  us.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  French  Roses,  and  to  those 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  and  Noisette  divisions,  leaving  on  one 
side  the  Moss,  Polyantha,  and  other  Roses,  and  as  I  have  done  in  former 
years,  so  now,  I  shall  give  them  under  the  names  of  their  several 
raisers  or  introducers. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Here  as  usual  we  find  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  that  the 
list  is  headed  by 

M.  EUGENE  VERDIER. 

|  Comtesse  Bertrand  de  Blacas. — Bright  rose  colour,  with  cupped 
flowers. 

Comtesse  Eu. — Light  cherry  colour,  shaded  with  red,  flowers  globular. 

l)uc  d  Orleans. — Brilliant  red,  lighted  up  with  lighter  red  and 
carmine  ;  said  to  be  of  the  form  of  Annie  Wood. 

Edouard  Michel. — Bright  carmine  red,  shaded  with  currant  red, 
edges  reflexed. 

Felix  Ribeyre. — Deep  rose,  edged  with  silvery  rose. 

Prince  de  Beira. — Bright  rose,  shaded  with  red. 

Professor  Jolibois. — Flowers  cupped,  deep  red,  shaded  with  carmine. 

Princesse  Marguerite  d' Orleans. — Soft  rose,  shaded  deeper. 

This  is  a^  tolerably  numerous  batch  for  one  grower,  but  I  believe 
Mons.  E.  Verdier  is  in  the  habit  of,  as  many  nurserymen  do  with 
other  things,  buying  the  productions  of  other  raisers.  One  notices, 
too,  how  the  stream  seems  to  run  on  rose  or  rose-coloured  flowers. 

LEVfeQUE. 

Comtesse  Branicha. — Flowers  large,  silver  ruby  rose. 

Comtesse  Rnquette  Buisson. — Clear  rose,  shaded  deeper. 

Comtesse  O'  Gorman. — Bright  red,  shaded  poppy  red  and  purple. 

Ferdinand  Jamin. — Colour  very  bright  red,  very  free  flowering. 

Marquise  de  Salisbury. — Rosy  flesh  colour,  deeper  centre  ;  very  large 
and  well  formed. 

Moser. — Blackish  purple,  lighted  with  scarlet  and  crimson. 

Victor  Lemoine. — Dark  red,  shaded  with  purple  and  brown. 

SOUPERT  ET  NOTTING. 

Comtesse  Julie  de  Sehulenburg. — Crimson  purple,  shaded  velvety 
maroon.  J 

Oscar  II. — Brilliant  carmine,  with  silvery  reflex. 

PERRIER. 

Eugene  Perrier. — Seedling  from  Ghent  des  Batailles.  Flowers  solitary, 
erect,  colour  carmine,  reverse  of  petals  white. 

LIABAUD. 

Jules  Responds. — Flowers  globular,  scarlet  red  shaded,  shaded 

purple. 

Marie  Metral. — Salmon  rose,  habit  of  Ghnhral  Jacqueminot. 

Souvenir  du  Baron  de  Rochetallee. — Flower  globular,  cinnamon 


Madame  Brpgner. — Flower  erect,  bright  red,  and  fragrant. 

Madame  Martin. — Bright  salmon  rose,  with  silvery  margin. 

MADAME  SCHWARTZ. 

Mons.  Trievoz. — Bright  rose,  shaded  with  carmine.  Hybrid  Perpetual ; 
an  improved  Victor  Verdier. 

GUILLOT. 

Marguerite  Bondet. —Plant  fairly  vigorous;  flower  large  erect,  colour 
tender  rose  and  lilac  shaded  shaded  with  silvery  white  ;  very  fragrant. 

PERNET  PERE. 

Souvenir  de  Joseph  Pernet. — Flowers  amaranth  red,  margined  with 
dark  crimson  and  purple, 

GAUTREAU. 

Souvenir  de  Victor  Gautreau. —  Flower  medium  size,  deep  red, 
shaded  with  velvety  crimson. — D.,  Deal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POTATOES. 

AUTUMN  v.  SPRING  PLANTING :  EARTHING  v.  NON-EARTHING 

i  HAVE  been  a  reader  of  your  Journal  for  many  years — upwards  of 
forty —  when  Donald  Beaton,  Fish,  and  others  were  constant  contributors. 
I  remember  many  articles  about  Potato  planting,  for  about  that  time 
Potato  disease  was  new  to  us.  There  were  different  remedies  suggested, 


and  I  tried  several.  Of  all  the  different  recommendations  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  with  me  was  early  planting  and  no  earthing  up.  I  have  been 
reading  an  article  in  your  issue  of  January  21st,  which  seems  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  totally  different  system,  a  plan  which,  in  my  hands  (for  it  was 
the  old  plan),  I  found  very  inferior  to  early  planting  and  no  earthing. 
It  happened  to  me  to  put  the  two  plans  to  the  test  in  this  manner. 
Soon  after  my  own  Potatoes  were  planted,  one  of  my  men  applied  to  me 
for  a  piece  of  garden  ground  for  growing  his  own  vegetables.  The  only 
piece  available  happened  to  be  where  I  was  about  to  plant  Potatoes  in 
October.  As  he  had  no  seed,  I  supplied  him  with  some.  Mine  were 
duly  planted  in  October.  He  objected,  and  kept  the  seed  I  gave  him  till 
April.  Here,  then,  was  a  fair  test  of  the  two  modes  of  cultivation.  He 
planted  his,  and  in  due  course  earthed  them  up.  In  the  autumn,  when 
the  two  lots  were  dug,  the  difference  was  so  great  that,  prejudiced  as  my 
man  was,  he  willingly  acknowledged  the  defeat,  and  in  proof  ever  after 
adopted  autumn  planting  and  no  earthing  up.  Since  that  period,  having 
had  several  gardeners,  I  have  had  to  witness  the  different  modes  in  my 
own  garden.  My  convictions  remain  strongly  in  favour  of  autumn 
planting  with  no  earthing  up. 

The  chief  objections,  I  admit,  are  that  the  ground  may  not  always 
be  ready  in  October.  This  does  not  affect  the  system  of  no  earthing  up, 
which  I  consider  contrary  to  all  physiology  of  plant  life,  but  which, 
from  the  length  of  my  letter  already,  I  cannot  now  enter  upon. — 
W.  H.  0. 


The  season  of  1888  was  a  bad  one  for  Potatoes  in  nearly  all  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  cooking  qualities  being  much  impaired  by  continual  rains 
and  the  absence  of  sun.  Potatoes  are  fairly  largely  grown  in  South 
Hants,  by  cottagers  especially,  who  have  their  “  fancy  ”  as  to  variety 
and  method  or  time  of  planting.  Some  commence  planting  the  first 
week  in  March,  beginning  with  the  late  sorts  first.  Such  men  generally 
get  a  much  better  crop  of  tubers  than  those  who  delay  the  planting  till 
the  middle  of  April.  But  I  am  digressing.  I  intended  to  record  a  few 
facts  about  certain  varieties  of  Potatoes  which  were  grown  hereabouts 
last  year.  At  one  time  our  collection  of  varieties  numbered  forty,  but 
now  four  is  nearer  the  number.  Our  object  is  quality  when  cooked,  as 
the  first  consideration,  and  not  outward  appearance.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  there  is  no  kind  of  Potato  that  possesses  the  same  flavour  as 
the  old-fashioned  Rock,  which  is  objected  to  by  many  persons  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a  bad  colour  when  cooked,  being  rather  yellow  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  Until  last  year  we  were  always  able  to  dig  new  Potatoes  on 
the  28th  of  May  from  a  south  border  close  under  a  wall,  the  variety 
being  Early  Rose,  the  flavour  of  which  was  much  appreciated  by  some 
as  an  early  sort.  Last  season  these  were  not  ready  for  use  for  fully  a 
fortnight  later,  and  then  were  very  watery.  Myatt’s  Prolific  is  our  next 
early  ;  this,  as  a  rule,  is  of  capital  quality,  but  last  year  they  boiled  like 
soap,  so  close  were  they  in  the  flesh,  very  small  were  they  also.  As  a 
rule  this  variety  is  a  capital  cropper.  Our  next  sort  is  Sutton’s  Early 
Regent,  which  produces  an  abundant  crop,  generally  of  good  quality, 
but  not  over-large,  in  fact  rather  undersized  are  the  tubers.  One  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  variety  is  the  short  haulm  which  it  grows,  requiring  only 
a  small  space  between  the  rows.  It  is  a  useful  variety  to  plant  on  an 
east  or  west  border,  where  tall  growth  cannot  be  tolerated.  This  variety 
fared  in  the  same  way  last  season  as  the  others  named  as  to  quality. 
Midsummer  Kidney  we  generally  depend  upon  to  produce  useful  tubers 
about  the  beginning  of  July  of  the  best  quality,  but  even  this  sort  failed 
last  year  and  were  badly  diseased,  although  growing  in  a  good  position, 
a  south  border.  Sutton’s  Seedling  was  the  best  both  in  crop,  quality, 
and  disease  resisting,  and  will  be  more  extensively  planted  during  the 
coming  season.  Reading  Russet  has  long  been  a  favourite  here,  but  is 
now  losing  ground,  the  tubers  are  so  small,  although  a  change  of  seed  is 
ofren  obtained.  Sutton’s  Satisfaction  was  good  in  all  ways  last  year, 
and  will  be  planted  again. 

The  main  winter  supply  was  afforded  by  Magnum  Bonum  grown  in 
the  fields.  Although  a  good  cropper  and  disease  resister,  and  of  good 
appearance,  I  consider  the  flavour  is  but  third  iate,  even  in  a  good 
season.  Last  year  they  were  very  bad  when  cooked,  and  are  so  at  the 
present  time.  Beauty  of  Hebron  was  largely  grown  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  last  year,  and  receives  great  praise  on  all  points  ;  its  cooking 
qualities  were  much  above  the  average  of  last  season’s  list.  Perhaps  the 
most  popular  Potato  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  White  Elephant,  the 
results  being  especially  satisfactory,  an  enormously  heavy  crop,  and  of 
good  quality  even  last  season  As  a  winter  Potato  it  is  much  prized. — S.  II. 


As  I  had  recently  read  from  an  eminent  gardener  some  very  depre¬ 
catory  remarks  concerning  Magnum  Bonum  Potato,  I  was  much 
amused  to  find  Mr.  Mees  writing  of  it  in  terms  of  high  approbation.  It 
would  be  just  as  well  before  gardeners  run  amuck  at  this  Potato  or  that 
Pea,  or  something  else,  if  they  would  remember  the  fact  that  elsewhere 
it  wi  1  thrive  and  crop  admirably.  I  am  sure  there  is  hardly  a  variety 
of  Pea  or  Potato  in  existence  the  which  will  not  find  champions  some¬ 
where.  It  is  so  common  a  practice  on  the  part  of  gardeners  to  declare 
that  only  this,  that,  or  the  other  kind  of  vegetable  will  do  with  them, 
although  there  are  scores  of  varieties  they  have  never  tested.  If  it  were 
simply  stated  that  such  kind  or  other  would  not  do  in  this  or  that 
garden,  all  might  be  well,  but  sweeping  condemnations  without  founda¬ 
tion  are  most  unfair.  Now,  Mr.  Mees  rightly  refers  to  the  season  of 
1888  as  being  for  Potatoes  a  very  unfavourable  one.  That  is  quite  true  ; 
indeed,  we  have  not  had  a  worse  season  for  years.  Even  apart  from 
the  disease,  which  was  bad  enough,  the  excessive  rainfall,  low  tempe¬ 
rature,  and  lack  of  sunshine  were  sufficient  to  render  the  Potato  crop  an 
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indifferent  one.  Almost  universally  quality  in  the  tubers  was  bad.  A 
really  good  mealy  well  flavoured  Potato  has  been  a  rarity,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  these  facts,  writers  rush  headlong  to  conclusions  with  respect  to 
Potatoes  in  the  most  unjustifiable  way.  After  twenty  years’  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  Potatoes,  having  grown  hundreds  of  varieties,  and  on  various  soil, 
I  have  found  that  every  diverse  season  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to 
some  kinds  than  to  others,  the  variation  of  sorts  going  on  from  year 
to  year.  Generally  during  the  past  season  coloured  Potatoes  suffered 
most  from  the  disease,  some  kinds  being  nearly  decimated.  Early  and 
second  early  sorts  with  moderate  or  spreading  tops  suffered  always 
worse  than  did  late  robust  kinds,  the  w'hich  have  tall,  stout,  woody 
stalks.  In  some  disease  years  the  earlier  kinds  escape  and  the  late  ones 
suffer,  so  erratic  is  the  operation  of  the  disease. — A.  D. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
General  Committee  will  meet  in  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on 
Monday,  March  11th,  at  7  P.M.,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  schedule  sub¬ 
committee  for  the  election  of  members,  and  other  business.  On  Tuesday, 
March  12th,  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Floral  Com¬ 
mittees  will  meet  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster, 
at  11  A.M.  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  will  hold  sales  in  their  Auction 
Eooms  in  Cheapside,  on  March  8th,  Oncidium  macranthum  and  other 
Orchids  ;  March  11th,  Japanese  Lilies  ;  and  March  12th  and  13th, 
Major  Lendy’s  collection  of  Orchids. 

- The  Gardeners’  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution. — Our 

readers  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  among  the  munificent  legacies  left 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  Eylands  of  Longford  Hall,  near  Manchester,  there 
is  one  of  £500  to  the  Gardeners’  Eoyal  Benevolent  Institution.  En¬ 
deavour  is  being  made  to  celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  Institution  by 
raising  the  sum  of  £3000  for  placing  the  seventeen  unsuccessful  candi¬ 
dates  at  the  last  election  on  the  pension  list,  and  already,  as  will  be  seen 
in  our  advertisement  columns,  substantial  amounts  have  been  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  excellent  object.  We  are  requested  to  announce  that 
collecting  cards  in  aid  of  the  Fund  will  be  .in  the  hands  of  gardeners 
and  others  in  the  early  part  of  next  week. 

-  The  Weather  of  the  Past  Week  in  the  south  has  been 

generally  cold,  with  frequent  snow,  sharp  frosts,  and  keen  north-easterly 
winds.  Monday  was,  however,  an  exceptionally  bright  sunny  day  in  the 
metropolitan  district.  The  thermometer  has  registered  from  10°  to  16° 
of  frost  during  some  nights. 

-  “  The  week  in  Scotland,”  says  “  B.  D.,”  “  has  been  wintry . 

Cold  N.E.  winds  have  prevailed.  Frost  has  ranged  from  2°  to  10°  last 
night.  Eecurring  snow  showers  have  covered  the  hills  all  round  to  their 
bases,  but  the  lowlands  are  all  but  clear.’’ 

- “  T.  M.”  writes  that  :  — “  The  weather  in  Dublin  is  quite  the 

reverse  of  last  week.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  we  had  sleet  and 
snow,  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  on  Wednesday  night.  Thursday  was 
rainy,  and  from  Friday  to  Sunday  cold  north-easterly  winds  prevailed, 
with  a  few  degrees  of  frost  at  night.  On  Monday  we  still  had  the  cold 
winds  with  hail.” 

-  The  Weather. — February  was  a  cold  and  changeable  month, 

with  but  very  little  sunshine  and  only  two  really  bright  days.  Snow 
fell  in  varying  quantities  on  seventeen  days  during  the  month,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  11th  was  9  inches  deep  at  nine  o’clock,  equal  to 
0.54  inch  of  rain.  Total  rainfall  of  the  month  was  2’10  inches,  which 
fell  on  twenty  days.  Highest  shade  temperature  was  56°  on  the  1st  and 
17th ;  lowest,  10°  on  the  13th  ;  lowest  on  grass,  11°  on  the  13th.  Baro¬ 
meter  was  very  changeable,  and  ranged  from  29T0  inches  at  noon  on 
3rd  to  3040  inches  at  noon  on  18th.  Wind  was  in  a  westerly  direction 
twenty-one  days.  Almost  all  young  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  plants  are 
killed  here.  Peas  sown  on  November  10th  have  stood  well,  and  are  now 
2  inches  high,  but  are  well  protected  by  evergreens.  A  few  of  the 
Gooseberry  bushes  are  now  (March  4th)  showing  signs  of  growth,  but 
this  morning  we  again  registered  20°  of  frost  (thermometer  on  grass 
12°  minimum). — W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford. 

-  The  Annual  List  of  Seeds  saved  in  the  Botanic  Garden, 

Cambridge,  and  oiiered  in  exchange  to  other  Botanic  Gardens,  comprises 


sixteen  closely  printed  pages  of  names,  in  double  columns,  representing 
the  best  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  with  some  indoor  plants,  trees, 
shrubs,  bulbs,  &c.  A  list  of  desiderata  is  also  given. 

_  The  Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula  Society’s  schedule 

just  issued  announces  that  their  third  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  the 
Calton  Convening  Eooms,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday, 
May  8th  next.  Twenty-one  classes  are  provided  for  Show  and  Alpine 
Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  and  species  of  Primulas,  the  prizes 
ranging  from  20s.  to  2s.  Certificates  are  also  offered  for  seedlings. 

_  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Edward  Keith  has  been 

appointed  head  gardener  to  C.  Lacy  Thompson,  Esq.,  Milton  Hall, 
Carlisle,  for  the  last  six  years  foreman  in  the  gardens  of  Sir  G.  O. 
Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Wallington  Hall,  Northumberland.  Mr.  Nisbet,  after 
twenty-eight  years  at  Aswarby  Park,  Sleaford,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Westminster  at  Cliveden,  Maidenhead. 

-  Many  readers  will  learn  with  regret  the  death  of  the  popular 

writer  on  natural  history  subjects,  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Wood,  F.L.S.,  which 
took  place  on  Sunday  last,  March  3rd,  at  Ivy  Cottage,  Coventry.  He 
was  born  in  London  in  1827,  and  after  a  preparatory  course  of  educa¬ 
tion  took  his  M. A.  degree  at  Oxford  in  1851.  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  works  on  natural  history,  one  of  the  best  known  to  horticul¬ 
turists  being  “  Our  Garden  Friends  and  Foes,”  which  is  often  quoted. 
Of  other  well  known  works  from  his  pen,  “  Homes  Without  Hands,  and 
“  Insects  at  Home,”  are  the  most  familiar. 

- Wheeler’s  Pink  Perfection  Celery.— In  a  season  like 

the  past,  when  complaints  regarding  the  Celery  crop  are  moTe  prevalent 
than  usual,  it  is  well  to  know  the  varieties  that  have  proved  most  satis¬ 
factory.  For  the  last  three  years  I  have  grown  the  above,  which  is  now 
advertised,  and  cannot  write  too  highly  of  its  general  excellence.  It  is 
very  solid,  of  sturdy  growth,  and  well  flavoured,  possessing  a  stronger 
constitution  than  any  other  variety  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Each 
season  I  have  extended  its  cultivation,  and  now  depend  upon  it  for  the 
main  supply. — M.  D. 

-  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees. — Mr.  Tonks’  theory  of  food  being 

at  the  bottom  of  canker  is  pressed  too  far.  How  does  he  explain  the  fact 
of  young  budded  Apples  of  two  years’  growth,  the  same  variety,  and 
growing  side  by  side,  in  one  instance  developing  canker,  and  in  others 
no  sign  of  canker  ?  How,  again,  does  he  account  for  trees  which  have 
had  their  roots  cut  healing  wounds  and  canker  disappearing  ?  and, 
further,  how  would  he  explain  the  mere  cutting  down  of  badly  cankered 
trees  curing  canker  so  far  as  the  new  growth  from  the  cut  down  stem 
is  concerned  ? — E.  P.  Brotherston. 

-  A  New  Plant  Protector. — Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  have  sent 

us  an  extinguisher-shaped  cover  for  placing  over  plants  that  are  liable 
to  be  injured  by  cutting  winds.  It  is  made  of  wood  less  than  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  hence  is  very  light,  yet  not  wanting  in  durability.  It 
is  open  on  one  side  for  admitting  light,  and  can  be  kept  in  position  with 
a  stake.  For  sheltering  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  various 
other  plants  when  placed  in  the  ground,  these  protectors  will  be  of  real 
value  during  inclement  weather.  The  one  sent  is  about  18  inches 
high  and  a  little  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

-  The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Beading  and  District 

Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  at  the 
“  British  Workman,”  King’s  Eoad,  Beading,  on  Monday,  the  4th  inst., 
and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  W.  Lees  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Jones  read 
an  excellent  paper  on  “  Potatoes,”  commencing  with  the  introduction 
and  early  history  of  this  important  esculent,  and  dealing  with  the 
progress  made  during  the  last  twenty  years,  also  with  the  terrible  effects 
of  the  Potato  disease  since  its  first  appearance  in  1845,  and  gave  some 
valuable  hints  on  growing  and  storing.  At  the  conclusion  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Jones  for  his  able  paper. 

- A  New  Method  of  Destroying  Woodlice  and  Worms 

in  Pots. — I  have  a  zinc  box  made  with  a  lid  to  take  off  like  a  large 
bandbox.  Mine  is  2  feet  by  2  feet,  and  inside  I  have  an  ordinary  glazed 
milk  pan.  I  place  in  four  flower  pot  saucers  about  an  ounce  of  cyanide 
of  potassium  each,  and  a  little  water.  I  then  place  them  under  the 
sides  of  the  milk  pan,  and  place  the  Orchids  inside  the  pan,  put  the 
lid  on,  and  look  at  it  in  twenty-four  hours.  All  insect  life  is  destroyed, 
also  animal,  or  rather  reptile  life,  as  I  found  on  one  occasion  a  green  tree 
frog  also  dead.  The  pots  ought  not  to  stand  flat  on  the  pan,  as  the 
fumes  of  the  prussic  acid  cannot  enter  the  bottom  of  the  pot  and  drive 
the  woodlice  and  worms  out.  For  worms  in  an  ordinary  flower  pot  filled 
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with  soil  place  the  cyanide  in  a  flower  pot  saucer,  then  stand  the  flower 
pot  on,  not  in  the  saucer.  The  worms  are  driven  out  or  killed. — C.  J. 

-  Mb.  J.  Mallender  sends  the  following  Summary  of 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop, 
Notts,  for  February. — Mean  temperature  of  month,  37-2°.  Maxi¬ 
mum  on  the  1st,  56-7°  ;  minimum  on  the  12th,  1 6’8.  Maximum  in  sun 
on  the  11th,  115-5°  ;  minimum  on  grass  on  the  13th,  0-6°.  Mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  at  nine  a.m.,  36-7°.  Mean  temperature  of  the  soil 

1  foot  deep,  37-3.  Number  of  nights  below  32°,  in  shade  fourteen  ;  on 
grass  twenty-three.  Total  duration  of  sunshine,  forty-seven  hours,  or 
17  per  cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  five  sunless  days.  Total 
rainfall,  1-60  inch.  Rain  fell  on  eighteen  days.  Average  velocity  of 
wind,  14-5  miles  per  hour.  Velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  nine  days, 
and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  one  day.  Approximate  averages  for 
February  ; — Mean  temperature,  40-2°.  Rainfall,  1-63  inch.  Sunshine, 
58-5  hours.  A  cold  windy  month,  with  rather  deficient  sunshine.  About 
the  average  downfall,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  snow. 

-  The  March  number  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  just  to  hand 

is  an  extraordinary  one,  for  the  plates  and  descriptions  do  not  correspond — 
that  is,  five  plants  are  represented  in  the  figures  and  the  descriptions  of 
five  other  totally  different  plants  are  given.  It  is  not  a  case  of  trans¬ 
position  as  has  occurred  before,  but  one  series  of  plates  has  become  mis¬ 
placed,  though  the  numbers  on  figures  and  descriptions  are  identical. 
It  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been  left  to  someone  very  unfamiliar 
with  plants,  for  associated  with  a  description  of  Eremostachys  laciniata 
(a  member  of  the  Labiatae)  we  have  a  figure  of  Lilium  nepalense  ;  with 
a  description  of  Delphinium  Zalil,  an  illustration  of  an  Orchid,  probably 
a  Sarcochilus  ;  and  with  the  letterpress  for  Calandrinia  oppositifolia, 
a  plate  of  a  yellow  flowered  Opuntia.  It  will  be  necessary  to  re-issue 
the  corrected  sheet  of  letterpress  with  the  next  number,  and  we  must 
reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  plants  represented  until  the  matter  is  put 
Btraight. 

-  Muscari  botryoides. — A  small  group  of  this  beautiful  spring  . 

flowering  bulb  is  at  present  very  attractive  in  No.  4  greenhouse,  Kew, 
The  group  consists  of  two  dozen  pots  of  Muscari  and  about  half  that 
number  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  one  would  travel  a  good  distance 
before  seeing  as  much  beauty  and  gracefulness  contained  in  so  small  an 
area.  As  the  Muscari,  or  Grape  Hyacinth,  is  so  easily  cultivated,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown  as  a  pot  plant  and  used 
for  decoration  along  with  the  ordinary  Hyacinths,  Convallarias,  Narcissus, 
&c.,  the  treatment  in  many  respects  being  very  similar.  To  obtain  good 
free  flowering  plants  it  is  advisable  to  repot  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  they 
lose  their  leaves,  for  root  action  commences  very  soon  afterwards,  and 
if  not  potted  before  this  takes  place  they  will  receive  a  severe  check. 
The  soil  used  in  potting  should  be  a  light  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand.  Seven  or  eight  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  4  or  5-inch  pot, 

2  or  3  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  potted  moderately  firmly. 
The  pots  may  then  be  buried  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  ashes,  or  in  a  spare 
border  of  the  garden.  From  the  middle  of  December  onwards  they  will 
require  to  be  examined  occasionally,  and  the  plants  removed  to  a  cool 
frame  as  they  start  into  growth. — K. 

- No.  26  of  the  Kew  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  list  of  seeds  of 

hardy  herbaceous  annual  and  perennial  plants  grown  at  Kew  in  1888. 
It  is  said  that  “  these  seeds  are  available  for  exchange  with  Colonial, 
Indian,  and  Foreign  Botanic  Gardens,  as  well  as  with  regular  corre¬ 
spondents  of  Kew.  The  seeds  are  for  the  most  part  only  available  in 
moderate  quantity,  and  are  not  sold  to  the  general  public.  As  compared 
with  the  list  previously  published  Kew  Bulletin,’  February,  1888),  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  names  inserted  in  this  list  is  far 
fewer.  This  has  arisen  on  account  of  the  unfavourable  conditions  ex¬ 
perienced  during  the  summer  of  1888,  when,  owing  to  prolonged  rains 
and  absence  of  sunlight,  many  plants  did  not  mature  seed.  The  list  has 
been  now  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  :  this  it  is  hoped  will  render  it 
more  convenient  for  purposes  of  reference.  E  very  effort  has  been  made 
to  correctly  determine  the  nomenclature  of  the  plants  in  the  list.  As 
far  as  it  goes  it  serves  as  a  record  of  the  herbaceous  species  cultivated  at 
Kew,  which  have  matured  seed  during  the  past  year.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  herbaceous  plants  grown 
at  Kew,  as  already  explained,  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  list.” 
Previously  the  plants  had  been  arranged  in  their  natural  orders,  which 
rendered  an  index  necessary  ;  now  that  is  not  required.  The  authorities 
for  the  names  are  given,  with  the  native  country  and  the  principal 
synonyms.  Twenty-six  pages  are  given,  containing  in  double  columns 
not  less  than  2000  names 


-  Tarring  Vines. — Referring  to  the  note  on  this  subject  by 

“North  Wales,”  page  172,  I  would  ask  the  readers  of  the  Journal  have 
they  ever  noticed  a  difference  between  the  stems  of  Vines  which  were 
tarred,  and  in  those  which  were  not  so  treated  ?  I  mean,  has  it  been 
noticed  how  quickly  the  bark  dries  after  the  rods  are  syringed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  to  which  no  t  *  was  applied  ?  I  have  noticed  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  manner  the  Vines  started.  For  instance,  in  a  house  which 
was  planted  mainly  with  Black  Hamburghs,  the  Vines  ten  years  old,  for 
three  or  four  years  were  painted  with  tar  and  soil.  Each  year  they  broke 
very  weakly  indeed  for  Vines  of  that  age,  although  they  appeared  to  be 
well  treated  in  other  ways,  but  annually  bore  a  good  crop  of  Grapes. 
After  syringing  the  rods  dried  quickly,  remaining  moist  for  a  very  short 
time  only.  This  year  the  tarring  was  discontinued,  and  the  Vine  rods 
washed  in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  in  the  Journal  a  short 
time  since,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now  breaking  much  more 
satisfactorily,  the  growths  promising  to  be  more  vigorous  than  in  the 
past.  It  may  be  that  the  tar  mixture  prevents  the  moisture  soaking 
into  the  bark  of  the  Vine — the  object  for  which  the  Vines  are  syringed 
to  a  great  extent.  A  house  full  of  Muscats  has  had  the  rods  tarred 
during  the  last  three  years,  the  present  one  inclusive.  At  this  date  they 
have  not  “  broken  ”  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  being  somewhat  uneven 
and  weak  besides.  No  more  of  the  “  tarring  business  ”  for  me,  whether 
this  be  the  cause  or  not. — S. 

- The  February  issue  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”  gives  a 

figure  and  desciption  of  Strelitzia  Nicolai,  which  differs  from  the 
better  known  S.  Augusta  in  “  its  larger  bracts  and  flower,  and  in 
the  hastate  combined  petals,  which  are  further  of  a  pale  blue  colour.” 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  : — “  The  date  of  introduction  of  this  fine  plant, 
which,  seeing  the  stature  it  has  attained,  must  have  been  cultivated  in 
European  botanical  gardens  for  a  great  many  years,  is  unknown  ;  nor 
has  its  native  locality  in  South  Africa  been  ascertained.  In  habit  and 
foliage  it  so  closely  resembles  the  familiar  S.  Augusta  (see  ‘  Bot.  Mag.,’ 
t.  4167),  that  before  it  flowered  it  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  that 
plant.  S.  Augusta  was  introduced  in  1791  by  Francis  Masson,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  where  he  procured  the  plant.  Thunberg,  who  discovered 
S.  Augusta  during  his  travels  in  S.  Africa  (1772-1775),  gives  as  its 
habitat,  in  his  1  Prodromus  Flora  Capensis,’  the  Pisang  River  in  Anteniqua 
Land.  These  names  I  do  not  find  in  any  map  or  gazeteer,  but  I  pre¬ 
sume  the  latter  to  be  the  Oliphant  River  from  the  following  facts. 
Burchell,  the  famous  botanical  traveller  in  South  Africa,  never  met 
with  S.  Augusta  except  in  the  Cape  Town  Botanical  Gardens,  but  he 
says  that  its  Dutch  name  is  ‘  Welde  Pisang,’  the  Wild  Plantain,  Pisang 
being  the  Malay  name  of  the  Plantain,  which  this  Strelitzia  resembles 
in  foliage,  and  Thunberg’s  Anteniqua  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  region 
of  the  Onteniqua  Mountains,  through  which  the  Oliphant  River  flows. 
This  identification  of  the  river  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  valuable 
work  of  another  South  African  botanical  traveller,  the  late  James  Back¬ 
house,  the  founder  of  the  famous  nurseries  at  York.  In  his  instructive 
and  interesting  ‘  Visit  to  Mauritius  and  South  Africa,’  which  he  under¬ 
took  for  philanthropic  purposes,  Backhouse  only  once  mentions  seeing 
Strelitzia  Augusta,  and  that  was  at  Plattenberg  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast 
some  300  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  and  where  the  Oliphant  River  falls 
into  the  sea.  It  would  be  as  interesting  to  know  the  geographical  area 
occupied  by  S.  Augusta  as  to  discover  that  of  S.  Nicolai.” 

-  In  the  same  issue  of  the  above-named  work  figures  are  also 

given  of  Styrax  Obassia  (illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
page  513,  1888)  ;  a  distinct  and  pretty  Persian  Iris,  named  Meda,  related 
I.  Chamreiris  and  I.  olbiensis  ;  the  well-known  hardy  Opuntia  Rafines- 
quii ;  and  an  Australian  Dendrobium  D.  gracilecau’e,  with  small  pale 
yellow  flowers,  spotted  with  purple. 


FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Ealing  and  District 
Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Society  a  paper,  invested  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest  and  instruction,  was  read  by  Mr.  Prewitt,  Swiss 
Nursery,  Hammersmith,  upon  “  Floral  Decorations.”  The  lecture  was 
made  all  the  more  entertaining  and  explicit  by  the  aid  of  a  stand  with 
which  Mr.  Prewitt  had  provided  himself,  and  by  which  he  was  consider¬ 
ably  assisted  in  explaining  his  views.  He  said 

In  giving  a  paper  on  “  Floral  Decorations,”  I  have  kept  almost 
strictly  to  what  are  termed  table  decorations ;  first,  because  when  a 
young  gardener  can  dress  stands  suitable  for  a  dinner  table  he  has  little 
else  to  fear  in  regard  to  any  other  kind  of  decoration  of  a  floral  character 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  execute  ;  and  also  because  I  think  if  there  is 
one  particular  kind  of  decoration  the  gardener  of  the  present  time 
ought  to  study,  it  is  the  decoration  of  a  dinner  table.  I  must  at  the 
outset  carry  you  back  with  me  a  period  of  about  twenty  years  to  show 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  our  profession.  At  that 
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time  dinner-table  decoration  was  very  rarely  seen  in  private  establish¬ 
ments  ;  what  few  attempts  were  made  were  of  a  most  primitive 
description,  still  less  was  it  to  be  met  with  at  exhibitions.  Now,  it  is 
an  exception  for  anyone  to  go  to  an  exhibition  and  not  find  it,  and  what  is 
more  attractive  ?  Visitors  linger  around  and  discuss  the  merits  and 
demerits,  till  one  sometimes  feels  inclined  to  ask  them  to  pass  on  and 
let  others  less  fortunate  have  a  peep.  I  had  vases  to  fill  at  a  time  as 
far  back  as  that  to  which  I  refer,  which  were  of  a  most  ugly  pattern, 
and,  try  as  one  would,  they  rarely  looked  satisfactory  to  the  dresser 
when  finished.  I  am  glad  to  say  such  vases  are  now  few  and  far 
between.  This  revolution  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  Crystal  Palace  Company  offering,  about  the  year  1868, 
s  rbstantial  prizes  for  the  best  design  of  floral  decoration  for  a  dinner 
table.  1  am  not  quite  sure  from  which  institution  the  idea  emanated. 
The  gardener  I  was  then  serving  under  in  the  south  of  England  tcok 
a  trip  to  London  with  the  object  of  securing  the  first  prize,  but  came 
back  disappointed,  not  being  first.  When,  however,  I  tell  you  his 
exhibit  consisted  simply  of  Marfichal  Niel  Roses,  Iresine  Herbsti,  with 
a  little  Maidenhair  Fern  interspersed,  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
style  then  necessary  to  obtain  a  handsome  second  prize.  Still,  he  learnt 
a  lesson  by  going,  as  he  saw  other  tastes  and  styles,  which  enabled  him 
after  a  few  trials  to  obtian  the  much-coveted  first  place.  I  hrd  never 
seen  a  competition  of  this  nature  till  about  1874.  I  was  then  living  in 
Buckinghamshire,  and  obtained  leave  to  run  up  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  to  assist  my  old  master,  who  was  exhibiting.  This  certainly 
opened  my  eyes,  and  when  I  think  of  the  style  even  then,  compared 
with  the  present  day,  the  difference  is  marvellous.  The  stands  were 
then  of  a  very  heavy  clumsy  description,  and  it  required  a  great  deal  of 
skill  to  dress  them  properly.  There  were  too  many  side,  or  intermediate, 
trumpets  ;  the  stands  were  too  short  to  show  anything  like  distinctness 
between  the  dressing  of  the  base,  intermediate  trumpets,  or  hanging 
baskets,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  the  top  trumpets — in  fact,  it  was 
cn  masse.  We  have  now  stands  of  the  simplest  character,  which  make 
the  operation  much  easier  for  the  dresser.  The  stands  should  vary  in 
height,  the  centre  one,  if  three  are  used,  being  some  4  inches  higher 
than  the  two  ends.  To  dress  a  table  to  completion,  a  few  small  trumpets 
or  baskets  should  be  placed  outside  the  stands,  running  lengthways  of 
the  table,  and  a  spray  or  “  buttonhole  ”  should  be  placed  in  very  small 
glasses  for  each  guest.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  many  other  ways  of 
dressing  a  table  which  have  sprung  into  existence  of  late  years,  such 
as  placing  a  bordering  of  Ferns  and  flowers,  or  leaves,  Grasses,  &c., 
shaped  in  all  manner  of  designs  on  the  tablecoth  ;  but,  to  my  mind, 
nothing  approaches  the  stands  for  effect  if  lightly  dressed. 

I  now  come  to  the  actual  dressing  of  the  stands,  and  would  wish 
particularly  to  impress  on  young  beginners  the  one  essential  point  if 
success  is  aimed  at,  and  that  is  the  selection  of  colours.  You  may  easily 
have  too  many,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  too  few.  Whether  for 
the  family  dinner  table  or  for  competition,  nothing  is  more  distasteful 
than  to  see  in  one  stand  or  vase  from  ten  to  a  dozen,  and  sometimes 
more,  different  shades  of  colour.  The  vase,  may  be  perfect  as  regards 
the  dressing  (that  is  in  the  quantity  of  material  used  and  style  of 
arrangement),  but  if  blues  and  violets,  pinks  and  yellows,  reds  and 
crimsons  happen  to  come  together,  such  a  conglomeration  of  colouring 
is  produced  as  any  lady — and  I  may  say  ladies  are  generally  well  versed 
in  this  art — would  condemn.  In  a  competition  such  an  effect  would 
simply  be  ignored.  In  dressing  three  stands  for  competition  (it  is  some 
years  now  since  I  did  anything  of  the  kind  at  a  private  establishment), 
I  generally  commence  with  the  top  trumpets,  as  these  are  the  most 
tedious,  and  require  to  be  done  very  lightly — a  few  grasses  towering  up 
for  a  centre,  then  a  few  very  light  pieces  of  flower,  the  colour  to  harmo¬ 
nise  all  through  the  stands  alike  ;  or,  for  a  change,  introduce  a  little 
more  colour  in  the  centre  stand,  and  dress  the  two  ends  alike.  A  few 
sprays  of  a  drooping  character,  either  of  flower  or  foliage,  should  be 
placed  round  the  edge  of  the  trumpet ;  this  gives  a  good  finish  to  the 
top,  which  at  all  times  shou'd  be  so  light  as  to  be  seen  through.  Then 
follow  in  like  manner  with  the  side  trumpets  (if  any),  which  also  require 
to  be  very  lightly  dressed — three  or  four  small  light  flowers,  a  little 
Fernand  grass,  and  it  is  complete.  As  to  the  base,  the  centre  stand 
should  be  dressed  rather  bolder  than  the  two  ends,  as,  being  taller  by 
some  4  inches,  it  naturally  requires  it.  Place  some  moss  or  Selaginella 
over  the  sand,  then  select  some  bold  flowers,  commencing  outside. 
Water  Lilies  and  pink  Dipladenias  used  alternately  are  very  effective  : 
but  do  not  stand  at  these,  as  there  are  a  host  of  other  flowers  that 
answer  the  purpose.  I  give  this  as  an  example  only.  A  few  flowers  of 
a  deep  crimson  colour  might  be  introduced  for  variety’s  sake  in  the 
centre  stand,  and  let  the  flowers  rise  gradually  towards  the  centre,  but 
not  too  formally,  and  use  plenty  of  white  for  the  groundwork — the 
purer  the  better,  as  this  will  show  to  greater  advantage  the  other  colours 
afterwards  added.  Work  a  little  Fern  between  the  flowers,  so  that  the 
stand  may  not  look  naked  from  any  view.  A  few  coloured  leaves  are 
very  effective  if  placed  on  the  borderingof  Fern,  and  immediately  outside 
of  Water  Lilies  or  other  white  flowers.  Introduce  some  lighter  flowers 
amongst  the  heavier  ones,  letting  them  stand  out  boldly.  This  will 
give  great  relief,  and  add  wonderfully  to  the  effect.  A  few  light  grasses, 
and  some  of  a  heavier  nature,  sparingly  used  wiil  complete  the  base, 
and  for  change  have  a  piece  of  Lygodium  scandens  or  Asparagus 
tenuissimus  trailing  round  the  centre  stem.  I  never  like  more  than  two 
or  three  colours  in  any  three  stands,  unless  they  are  very  delicate  shades, 
such,  for  instance,  as  you  find  in  some  of  the  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  &c. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  sweetest  stands  dressel  with  only  two  colours, 
such  as  pink  and  white,  and  yellow  and  white,  and  very  cool  and  refresh¬ 
ing  they  look  for  summer  decoration  ;  but  for  winter  I  should  introduce 


more  colour,  and  so  impart  a  warmth  and  cheerfulness,  a  point  which 
soon  speaks  for  itself  when  artificial  light  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  artificial  light,  I  may  caution  young  beginners 
against  using  yellow  or  the  different  shades  of  blue,  for  however  beautiful 
they  may  appear  by  daylight,  they  are  very  insipid  under  artificial  light, 
losing  their  true  character  altogether.  Much  more  might  be  said  on  this 
subject,  especially  on  what  to  use  and  what  not  to  use.  I  might  have 
given  a  short  list  of  grasses,  foliage,  &c.,  which  have  proved  very  effec¬ 
tive,  but  think  most  young  gardeners  can  soon  grapple  with  that  if  once 
they  set  themselves  determinedly  to  work. 

The  discussion  which  followed  this  lecture  (very  much  appreciated), 
and  the  nature  of  the  questions  put  to  Mr.  Prewitt,  showed  that  those 
present  were  thoroughly  alive  to  thi3  important  branch  of  their  work, 
and  the  queries  were  ably  and  kindly  answered. 


JUDGING  COTTAGE  GARDENS  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

0  v  page  148  1  said  I  would  give  an  example  of  “  varying  the  standard 
of  value,”  in  judging  different  kinds  of  vegetables  in  a  number  of 
gardens  and  attotments.  This  will  show  that  justice  can  be  done  on 
the  lines  indicated  by  “  Judex  ”  on  the  same  page,  though  he  said  the 
method  of  recording  the  estimate  of  merit  in  two  denominators, 
though  adapted  for  judging  Chrysanthemums,  was  “not  suited  for 
judging  mixed  collections  of  fruit,  where  several  species  of  different 
values  are  combined.”  He  then  suggested  a  method,  and  a  very  good 
one,  of  “  giving  each  dish  its  intrinsic  worth.”  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
relative  value  of  different  kinds  of  vegetables  was  admitted  in  this  ex¬ 
ample  of  garden  judging,  in  which  fruit  was  included,  and  it  was  thought 
by  most,  if  not  all  persons  interested  in  the  matter— and  they  were  very 
numerous — that  substantial  justice  was  done.  In  this  case  one  de¬ 
nominator  was  considered  sufficient,  but  in  exceedingly  close  contests  of 
either  Chrysanthemums  or  collections  of  fruit,  the  very  slight  differences 
that  may  be  discoverable  could  unquestionably  be  better  expressed  in 
two  columns.  “  Judex  ”  makes  four  points  equal  to  one  mark,  I  make 
four  threepences  equal  to  one  shilling,  and  1  accord  a  different  standard 
of  value  to  different  kinds  of  produce  the  same  as  he  does  :  how  then 
can  his  method  be  suitable  and  mine  “  not  suitable  ?  ”  The  difference 
appears  to  be  in  terms  alone,  not  in  substance. 

I  will  reproduce  what  appeared  last  July  in  the  small  amateur  penny 
paper,  Garden-Work,  and  the  number  (228)  containing  the  entire 
article  can  be  had  by  post  for  ljd.,  from  the  office  of  this  Journal. 

“  Societies  established  for  creating  an  interest  in,  and  promoting  the 
better  cultivation  of  cottage  gardens  and  allotments  are  worthy  of 
countenance  and  support  ;  and  the  well-disposed  persons  who  are  able 
to  contribute  to  the  very  desirable  object  in  view  are  engaged  in  a  good 
work.  Local  shows  at  which  cottagers  stage  the  produce  of  their 
gardens  and  plots  create  a  wholesome  rivalry  among  the  cultivators,  and 
great  improvement  is  soon  apparent  in  cropping  and  culture. 

“  One  of  the  best  and  best-managed  of  these  local  organisations  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  is  the  Bishop’s  Waltham  Horticultural  Society, 
of  which  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  the  famous  Chrysanthemum  grower  and  ex¬ 
hibitor,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

“  It  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that  Chrysanthemum  growing  is  only 
one  part  of  the  duties  of  this  able  gardener,  who  cultivates  various 
other  plants,  also  fruit  and  vegetables,  equally  well,  and  has  won  many 
prizes  for  them.  His  employer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Myers,  Swanmore  Park, 
desirous  of  seeing  a  contented  peasantry  on  his  estate  and  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighbourhood,  encourages  his  gardener  to  give  all  the 
assistance  he  can  to  the  society  and  its  members. 

JUDGING  COTTAGE  GARDENS. 

“  Given  forty-nine  gardens  entered  in  competition  for  twenty-four 
prizes,  the  gardens  so  widely  scattered  over  six  or  seven  parishes  that  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  about  forty  miles  to  reach  them,  it  is  but 
natural  to  suppose  that  there  are  persons  who  would  like  to  know  how 
the  work  was  done  in  one  day.  It  was  twelve  hours  of  close  mental 
work.  A  glance  across  a  garden  and  a  guess  at  the  value  of  its  contents 
does  not  suffice  to  do  it  j  ustice  when  the  gardens  in  competition  are 
several  miles  apart.  Every  crop  in  every  garden  has  to  be  appraised 
and  its  value  set  down  in  figures,  and  as  there  were  more  than  thirty 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  bush  fruits  in  some  of  the  gardens,  it  will  be 
apparent  that  no  time  could  be  lost. 

“  It  may  be  stated  that,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  all  the  competitors 
on  a  level,  the  day  of  inspection  was  kept  secret  till  the  morning 
previous,  on  which  day  each  competitor  received  a  post-card,  so  that  one 
evening  only  was  allowed  for  trimming  up.  This  had  been  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  freshly  clipped  hedges  and  general 
cleanliness  of  the  paths  and  beds.  The  contrast  between  the  gardens  in 
and  out  of  the  competition  was  most  marked,  the  former  well  cropped, 
neat,  creditable,  and  enjoyable  ;  many  of  the  latter  ill-cropped,  weedy, 
unkempt,  and  unattractive.  It  was  impossible  not  to  observe  the 
difference,  nor  could  there  be  any  doubt  whatever  that  the  promoters 
and  contributors  of  the  garden  prizes  were  engaged  in  an  undertaking  at 
once  laudable  and  beneficial. 

“The  principle  on  which  the  judging  was  done  differed  somewhat 
from  that  which  is  generally  followed.  It  is  customary  to  give  either 
three  or  six  points  as  the  standard  of  merit  of  all  vegetables,  and  then  as 
they  fall  from  that  standard  to  enter  the  figures  accordingly.  A  standard 
of  three  marks  is  quite  inadequate  for  working  from,  as  the  gradations  in 
merit  cannot  be  expressed  with  sufficient  exactitude.  A  standard  of  six  is 
far  better ;  but  as  all  vegetables  when  grown  in  the  best  manner  are  not 
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of  equal  service  to  cottagers,  it  is  surely  right  to  give  more  marks  to 
the  most  useful  kinds  than  to  others  that  are  not  essential  in  cottage 
homes  ;  otherwise  the  man  having  the  greatest  number  of  varieties, 
whether  of  service  or  not,  would,  even  if  some  were  not  well  grown, 
score  higher  than  another  who  grew  a  less  number  of  the  most  service¬ 
able,  and  grew  them  all  well.  For  instance,  good  Potatoes,  Peas,  and 
Cabbages  are  more  worthy  of  honour  in  a  cottage  garden  than  Radishes, 
Beet,  and  Mustard  and  Cress.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  make 
eight  the  standard  of  merit  for  Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Scarlet  Runners.  Onions,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Winter  Greens, 
these  including  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Kales,  the  same 
number  of  points  being  the  maximum  for  order.  For  everything  else, 
including  bush  fruits,  six  points  represented  the  standard  of  merit.  The 
■plan  worked  very  well,  but  is  open  to  improvement,  if  in  no  other  way 
than  making  ten  the  maximum  both  for  Potatoes  and  order,  owing  to 
their  commanding  importance,  and  probably  other  modifications  might 
be  made  with  advantage.  The  cultivation  of  flowers  was  encouraged  by 
ranking  them  with  the  order  of  the  vegetables,  with  eight  points  as  a 
maximum,  a  few  flowers  well  tended  making  the  village  homes  more 
bright  and  cheerful,  though  the  primary  object  in  country  gardens  is 
utility. 

“  Nearly  all  the  gardens  inspected  were  highly  creditable  to  their 
owners,  while  some  of  them  were  as  well  cropped  and  cultivated,  also  as 
clean  and  neat,  as  the  most  fastidious  could  desire.  The  contest  was 
very  close  for  the  champion  prize  for  the  best  cropped  and  kept  garden 
in  the  whole  district.  Both  the  gardens  are  in  the  Swanmore  parish, 
aud  the  manner  in  which  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Baker  and  lost 
by  Mr.  E.  Ainsley  is  shown  in  the  following  figures,  there  being  a 
difference  of  two  points  only  between  the  competitors. 


CHAMPION  GARDEN  PRIZE. 

“  The  figures  in  the  first  column  represent  the  points  won  by  Mr. 
Baker  ;  in  the  second  those  won  by  Mr.  Ainsley. 


VARIETIES. 

POINTS  OF  MERIT 

BAKER. 

AINSLEY. 

Potatoes . 

8 

8 

Cabbages . 

2 

ft 

Peas  . 

10 

7 

Broad  Beans 

4 

8 

Scarlet  Runners . 

7 

I 

GnioDs,  sprirg  and  autumn . 

12 

10 

Turnips  ... 

5 

3 

Can  ots  . 

2 

7 

Parsnips  ... 

4 

5 

Winter  Greens  and  Broccol _ 

8 

4 

•Cauliflowers  . 

<; 

4 

Vegetable  Marrows 

4 

4 

Dwarf  French  Beans . 

1 

1 

Red  Cabbage  . 

5 

4 

Celery  . 

(i 

5 

Rhubarb . 

i 

4 

Cucumbers  . 

i 

2 

Parsley 

2 

i 

Mint 

0 

i 

Lettuce  . 

2 

4 

Radishes  .. 

1 

2 

Mustard  and  Cress  . 

2 

0 

Beet 

1 

1 

Tomatoes  .. 

3 

2 

Spinach 

1 

0 

Shallots  . 

2 

5 

Leeks  .  . 

2 

1 

Black  Currants . 

4 

2 

Red  Currants  . 

1 

3 

Gooseberries 

S 

4 

Raspberries 

0 

3 

Flowers  .  . 

6 

7 

Order  . 

5 

5 

121 

119 

“  It  will  be  seen  where  the  competitors  were  strong  and  weak 
respectively.  It  should  be  explained  that  two  extra  points  were  given 
for  Peas  in  the  first  column.  They  were  so  extraordinarily  fine  that 
the  addition  was  necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice.  Spring  and 
winter  Onions  are  added  together  in  the  columns  ;  in  the  judging 
Mr.  Baker  had  seven  points  for  the  form°r  and  five  for  the  latter, 
Mr.  Ainsley  having  six  and  four  respectively.  Both  men  deserved 
medals  for  the  excellence  of  their  work. 

“  In  one  parish,  Durley,  a  number  of  field  allotments  were  set  apart 
for  cottagers,  and  in  some  of  these  plots  the  cultivation  was  of  a  very 
high  order.  Prizes  were  adjudged  for  the  best  of  them,  and  the  whole 
were  highly  commendable.” 

Possibly  another  year  there  may  be  some  variation  in  the  standard 
■of  merit  of  different  kinds  :  that  has  to  be  considered  by  Mr.  Molyneux 
and  his  coadjutors.  Simplicity  was  a  point  aimed  at  when  so  much 
had  to  be  done  in  one  day,  the  hardest  day’s  work  that  ever  fell  to  my 
lot  as  an  adjudicator.  It  was  done  gratuitously  and  willingly,  and 
would  be  readily  repeated  under  similar  circumstances,  encouraging 


working  men  to  make  their  gardens  more  productive,  and  their  home 
surroundings  attractive  and  enjoyable.  But  for  awarding  silver  cups, 
medals,  and  valuable  money  prizes  to  gardeners  at  high  class  horti¬ 
cultural  exhibitions,  I  should  not  consider  five  guineas  a  penny  too 
much  for  .anyone  for  such  a  long  and  hard  day’s  work,  but  this  could 
not  occur  at  those  shows.  This  is  mentioned  because  on  a  previous 
occasion  a  writer  suggested  gardeners  should  judge  gratuitously.  I 
doubt  if  he  had  had  much  experience  in  the  exhausting  work. — 
J.  Weight. 


SACCOLABIGM  CCELESTE. 

From  a  plant  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Floral  Committee  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  in 


July,  1888  (when  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  for  it),  the 
woodcut  (fig.  29)  has  been  prepared,  and  represents  the  flowers  and 
raceme  nearly  of  their  natural  size,  with  a  reduced  outline  sketch 
of  the  plant  behind.  An  excellent  coloured  plate  of  the  same 
species  appears  in  the  last  issue  of  the  “Orchid  Album,  ’  p.  3bl, 
accompanying  which  are  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Williams  : 

“  This  charming  species  of  Saccolabium  is  of  quite  recent 
introduction,  totally  distinct  from  any  other  known  kind,  and  is  a 
veritable  gem,  distinct  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  belonging  to  the 
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section  which  produces  erect  flower  spikes,  this  habit  rendering  it 
quite  different  in  appearance  to  those  kinds  which  produce  their 
elegant  flowers  in  long,  dense,  pendent  racemes,  of  which  such  kinds 
as  S.  guttatum,  S.  prsemorsum,  S.  Blumei,  S.  giganteum,  and  others 
are  familiar  examples.  This  species  was  collected  and  sent  home 
in  quantity  by  M.  Robbelin,  who  states  that  he  found  it  growing 
upon  isolated  trees  in  the  Rice  fields  of  Siam,  these  trees  being 
charred  stumps  which  had  survived  the  fires  used  in  clearing  the 
ground  for  cultivation,  and  many  of  the  plants  sent  home  by  him 
bore  out  his  statement,  as  they  were  growing  upon  partially  burnt 
wood.  Saccolabiums  we  consider  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  Orchid  family,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  we  observe 
how  little  they  are  appreciated  at  the  present  time.  In  past  years 
it  was  very  different,  and  the  fine  specimens  exhibited  at  our 
London  and  other  flower  shows  were  the  gems  of  the  collections, 
and  were  admired  by  everyone.  Their  neglect  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  false  notion  that  they  require  extraordinary  heat  to 
grow  them  to  perfection. 

“  The  species  which  we  here  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
is  a  somewhat  small-growing  kind,  but  yet  stronger  in  growth  than 
many  of  its  beautiful  flowered  congeners,  examples  of  which  are 
S.  curvifolium,  S.  ampullaceum,  S.  bellinum,  and  S.  Hendersoni- 
anum,  which  species  are  figured  in  former  volumes  of  this  work, 
and  all  are  equally  beautiful  in  their  varied  and  distinct  colours,  as 
well  as  agreeing  in  being  close  and  compact  in  their  habit  of 
growth,  consequently  they  do  not  require  great  space  for  their 
accom  modation. 

“  Saccolabium  cceleste  is  a  new  and  lovely  species,  evergreen,  and 
compact  in  growth,  with  foliage  6  inches  long.  The  plant  attains 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  and  is  slow  in  growing  to  this  size. 
The  inflorescence  proceeds  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  either 
side  of  the  stem,  and  the  spike  is  erect,  some  6  or  9  inches  in 
height,  the  raceme  being  dense.  The  blunt  cuneate-oblong  sepals 
and  petals  are  tipped  with  sky-blue,  and  the  compressed  blunt 
recurved  spur  has  a  blue  tint  on  both  sides  of  the  centre  ;  the 
interior  part  is  also  sky-blue,  while  two  falcate,  subulate  bodies 
rise  from  the  apex  inside  the  spur.  The  blooming  season  is  July 
and  August,  and  the  plant  continues  in  full  beauty  between  three 
and  four  weeks,  if  kept  in  a  fairly  warm  house  and  the  flowers 
shielded  from  the  effects  of  damp. 

“  This  plant  requires  the  temperature  of  the  East  India  house 
to  maintain  it  in  proper  condition,  and  should  be  grown  in  sphagnum 
moss,  with  ample  drainage.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  requires  a 
considerable  time  to  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  a  specimen,  never¬ 
theless  when  strong  it  produces  lateral  growths,  which,  as  they 
increase  in  size,  tend  to  make  the  plant  compact  and  dense,  whilst 
as  its  young  shoots  produce  flowers  in  abundance,  it  cannot  be 
ranked  as  a  shy  bloomer.  From  the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant 
it  probably  will  occur  to  growers  in  tbis  country  that  it  requires 
strong  heat,  an  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture,  plenty  of  sun 
as  well  as  light  and  air  ;  yet  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  shade 
it  from  the  hottest  sun  in  this  country,  as  being  beneath  glass,  the 
foliage  is  apt  to  become  yellow,  or  burnt,  which  would  not  occur  in 
the  open  air.  As  before  remarked,  this  species  during  its  period  of 
growth  requires  an  abundance  of  water,  and  even  when  at  rest  it 
should  be  kept  free  from  drought.  We  find  Saccolabiums  succeed 
best  as  basket  plants,  suspended  near  the  roof,  and  yet  not  too  near 
the  glass  during  the  cold  nights,  as  the  leaves  are  apt  to  become 
yellow,  and  in  this  case  the  beauty  of  the  plant  is  much  diminished, 
as  nothing  detracts  more  from  the  appearance  of  a  plant  as  yellow 
and  brown  foliage. 

“  Insects  are  not  very  troublesome,  yet  the  white  scale  sometimes 
makes  its  appearance,  which  should  be  at  once  removed,  or  otherwise 
they  will  speedily  cause  the  foliage  to  assume  an  unhealthy  hue,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  health  of  the  plant.” 

The  plant  has  also  been  named  Rhynchostylis  coelestis. 

PHAL2ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA. 

I  should  like  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  have  seen  a  finer 
specimen  of  the  above  Orchid  than  that  I  have  in  flower  at  the 
present  time.  It  has  a  panicle  4  feet  3  inches  high,  bearing  seventy- 
nine  flowers. — J.  P. 


GARDENERS’  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL 
POSITION. 

The  thanks  of  all  gardeners  are  due  to  Mr.  A.  Bighter  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  opened  up  this  question.  I  do  not  suppose  any 
gardener  will  go  to  the  expense  of  giving  his  son  or  sons  a  college  educa¬ 
tion  to  fit  them  for  gaining  a  livelihood  by  gardening,  although  I  know 
one  gardener  who  has  given  his  son  a  college  education  and  who  now  is 
a  curate  in  the  Established  Church  ;  and  I  also  know  another  who  is 
sparing  no  expense  that  he  may  give  his  eldest  son  a  thorough  education 
to  prepare  him  for  a  gardener,  and  the  youth,  who  is  barely  fifteen  years 
of  age,  has  already  iaken  his  certificate  in  agriculture,  and  is  also  pro¬ 


mising  well  in  other  subjects.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  every  young 
gardener  making  the  very  best  of  himself  he  possibly  can  do.  Although 
he  may  have  to  start  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  social  ladder  he  little 
knows  how  high  he  may  eventually  climb.  I  am  also  pleased  to  see 
others  taking  up  the  subject,  especially  in  the  matter  of  voting  for 
members  for  the  County  Councils. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  the  present  state  of  things  does- 
not  affect  me  in  my  present  situation.  The  cottage  I  occupy  is  not  on 
the  premises  I  have  in  my  charge.  I  am  given  to  understand  the 
remedy  for  those  who  have  been  deprived  of  what  surely  must  be  their 
rights  so  recently,  is  very  simple — viz.,  to  have  their  cottages  rated 
separately  from  other  portions  of  the  estate  on  which  they  reside.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  to  take  a  rather  active  part  in  the  recent  elections,  and  I 
addressed  four  public  meetings  in  as  many  villages  on  behalf  of  one  of 
the  candidates,  who  is  a  large  tenant  farmer,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  him  returned  by  a  splendid  majority.  I  have  often  wondered 
why  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  do  not  strive  to 
enter  Parliament  ?  The  important  industry  of  horticulture  might  then 
receive  its  due  recognition. 

Johnson’s  “  Gardener’s  Dictionary  ”  states  the  head  gardener  is  the 
superior  of  the  valet  or  butler,  on  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  being  of 
a  higher  order.  Does  Mr.  Bighter  agree  to  this  ?  I  hope  others  will 
take  up  this  important  subject,  and  that  it  will  be  properly  discussed,, 
and  thus  show  British  gardeners  are  true  to  their  own  interests. — 
VV.  W.,  East  Yorks. _ 

It  is  very  interesting  to  find  any  gardeners  complaining  of  social 
degradation,  because  under  the  service  franchise,  which  has  admitted 
them  to  the  parliamentary  register  of  electors,  they  are  yet  debarred 
from  coming  on  to  the  ratepayers’  register,  which  forms  the  register  for 
County  Councils  and  other  local  elections.  With  respect  to  this  ex¬ 
clusion  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  not  only  gardeners  but  bailiffs, 
keepers,  indeed  all  persons  occupying  separate  houses  on  any  employer’s- 
property  or  estate,  are  themselves  to  blame  for  the  omission.  The 
Parochial  Assessment  Act  of  1869,  the  which  practically  enfranchised 
every  humble  occupier  of  a  cottage  or  separate  dwelling,  provides  that 
every  occupier  of  any  separate  hereditament,  messuage,  or  dwelling 
house  shall  have  his  or  her  name  placed  on  the  parochial  register  of 
electors,  which  is  the  rate  book,  provided  such  buildings  be  rated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Now,  I  hold  that  under  this  clause  every  occupier  of 
any  separate  house  or  cottage,  or  any  property  or  estate,  even  though 
the  employer  pay  the  rates  of  the  whole  in  bulk,  is  practically  a  rate¬ 
payer,  and  should  be  placed  on  the  register.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the 
status  of  compound  householders — that  is,  tenants  whose  rates  are  paid 
by  or  through  the  landlord  or  owner,  and  occupiers  of  gardeners’  houses 
are  in  precisely  the  same  position.  The  parliamentary  service  franchise 
did  enfranchise  all  occupiers  of  houses  even  though  not  rated  to  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  poor,  such  as  union,  county,  or  parochial  buildings,  school 
houses,  & c.,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand  such  persons  have  no  title  to  a 
rating  qualification.  Gardeners  being  occupiers  of  rated  premises  are 
just  as  much  ratepayers  as  are  their  employers.  All  aggrieved  persons- 
— that  is,  those  whose  names  are  left  off  the  County  Council  register, 
should  represent  their  case  strongly  to  the  parochial  officials,  referring 
them  to  the  Assessment  Amendment  Act  of  1869.  1  may  state  that  in 

my  own  parish,  whilst  I  know  gardeners  and  others  occupying  houses, 
have  been  left  off  the  register,  employes  of  the  railway  company, 
occupying  under  precisely  similar  conditions  of  service,  have  been  kept 
on,  although  all  the  rates  are  paid  by  the  company. — A.  D.,  Eeltham. 


AURICULAS. 

I  am  fully  conscious  of  and  grateful  for  the  honour  done  me 
by  Mr.  Horner  in  taking  notice  of  what  I  have  written  about 
Auriculas.  But  he  does  not  belong  to  the  class  for  whom  I  have 
written  the  papers  now  appearing  in  your  columns.  His  fame  is 
great  as  a  grower  of  seedlings,  but  not  as  a  grower  of  a  collection, 
since  he  has  not  what  we  of  the  old  school,  and  I  think  yet  the 
best  school,  consider  a  collection  properly  representative  of  the 
efforts  of  the  famous  growers  and  raisers  of  the  last  sixty  or 
seventy  years.  Mr.  Horner  is  not  like  the  late  Mr.  Lightbody,  for 
instance,  who  did  as  good  work  as  many,  and  who  was  a  grower  of 
old  kinds  as  well  as  a  raiser  of  new.  It  is  amusing  to  me  to  be 
told  that  I  am  behind  in  my  knowledge  of  Auriculas,  and  that  I 
do  not  see  the  weak  points  of  the  flower.  Can  Mr.  Horner  point 
out  one  single  flower  which  has  not  a  weak  point  somewhere, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  properties  laid  down  by  the 
best  judges  ?  The  standard  of  excellence  has  been  laid  down  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  Mr.  Horner,  with  all  his  efforts,  is 
only  striving,  as  many  other  growers  have  done,  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  to  that  complete  standard  in  any  flower  which  he  raises. 
As  to  my  writing  without  knowledge  of  the  later  English  seedlings, 
I  have  to  say  that  I  have  in  my  collection,  or  have  seen  elsewhere, 
all  those  sent  out,  and  which  are  to  be  procured  in  the  market ;  and 
this  I  will  boldly  say,  that  not  one  of  them  except  J ohn  Simonite 
and  Heroine  are  improvements  on  some  of  the  best  old  kinds. 
Mrs.  Potts  I  have  not  yet  seen.  It  is  useless  for  Mr.  Horner  to 
mention  his  seedlings  which  are  in  no  hands  but  his  own.  When 
they  are  sent  out  they  will  be  judged,  and  probably  other  eyes  will 
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find  faults  in  them  not  visible  to  Mr.  Horner,  parents  being 
generally  somewhat  blind  to  the  defects  in  their  own  bairns.” 

If  I  am  “  self-shunted  ”  on  to  a  little  “  siding,  by  loving  and 
growing  the  old  varieties  as  well  as  everything  new  I  can  get,  I  can 
only  say  I  have  much  good  company  with  me  on  the  siding.  But  I 
deny  that  I  am  shunted.  I  am  on  the  proper  and  main  line,  thick 
with  sensible  growers,  while  Mr.  Horner  is  oif  the  main  line  running 
a  train  of  his  own  on  a  very  narrow  guage  in  his  own  private 
domain.  My  papers  are  written  for  those  who  are  beginning  to 
form  a  collection,  and  to  whom  I  am  giving  my  own  actual  expe¬ 
rience  in  Auricula  culture,  and  a  few  of  my  own  ideas  on  the  flower 
formed  after  long  and  careful  thought,  and  if  I  differ  in  them  from 
Mr.  Horner,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  I  who  am  wrong  ;  but 
even  if  I  am,  no  one  is  bound  to  accept  more  of  my  opinions  than 
he  chooses. 

I  would  strongly  advise  all  who  purpose  to  form  a  collection  not 
to  begin  on  Mr.  Horner’s  plan  with  two  of  each  class,  and  have  after 
them  only  their  own  seedlings.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  I  am  quite 
right  in  saying  that  the  extinction  of  the  old  varieties  will  follow 
in  due  course,  a  consummation  which  all  real  lovers  of  the  flower 
would  deeply  deplore.  I  fear  Mr.  Horner  will  make  no  more  of 
his  seedling  raising  than  the  famous  raisers  of  past  times.  A 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  some  growers  crossed  as  assiduously 
as  Mr.  Horner  can. possibly  do,  and  so  down  to  the  present  time  we 
have  had  constant  efforts  to  improve  the  flower,  and  the  results  we 
have  in  the  many  lovely  varieties  now  in  a  carefully  chosen  collection. 
Let  us  keep  our  old  flowers,  and  add  the  new  which  prove  themselves 
really  improved  varieties. — J.  M.,  Dundee. 


OIL  AS  A  DESTROYER  (?)  OF  MILDEW. 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Meehan  relating  to  the  effect  of  oil  as  a 
destroyer  of  mildew  is  misleading,  therefore  I  hope  to  be  excused  for 
pointing  out  that  the  formula  recommended  by  him— a  compound  of 
linseed  oil  and  sulphur  painted  on  hot-water  pipes — probably  owes  its 
efficiency  solely  to  sulphur,  which  is  well  known  to  be  in  almost  any 
form,  and  especially  when  vaporised,  most  destructive  to  fungus  life. 
Linseed  oil  is  a  fixed  drying  oil,  which  does  not  vaporise  at  low  tem¬ 
peratures,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  soon  sets  into  a  varnish. 

Mr.  Meehan  quotes  Dr.  Lindley  as  an  authority  that  oil  effectually 
prevents  the  growth  of  minute  fungi ;  but  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  oils  referred  to  are  volatile  or  essential  oils,  which  chemically  have 
nothing  in  common  with  fixed  oils  except  the  popular  name  “oil.” 
Volatile  oils  evaporate  entirely  at  comparatively  low  temperatures,  and 
the  vapour  diffused  in  the  air  condenses  on  the  surface  of  the  plants, 
and  consequently  on  the  fungus,  to  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
many  of  these  oils  are  fatal.  Linseed  oil  not  vaporising  when  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  hot-water  pipes  could  not  reach  or  have  any  effect  on  the 
plants  distributed  in  a  house. — Edmund  Tones. 


I  CAN  endorse  your  able  correspondent’s  statement  in  the  Journal  of 
February  28th,  page  166,  concerning  the  above,  as  it  was  tried  here  as  a 
preventive  of  this  pest  with  complete  success.  The  large  show  house  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  Chilwell  is  now  pretty  well  known.  One  of  the 
4-inch  pipes  on  each  side  of  the  house  was  painted  here  with  sulphur, 
mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint  with  linseed  oil ;  this  was  done  the 
last  week  in  September,  previous  to  housing  the  plants.  A  few  plants 
had  a  slight  attack  of  mildew  when  taken  in,  but  were  dusted  with 
sulphur  ;  no  symptoms  of  mildew  showed  itself  from  then  till  the  time 
of  their  removal.  One  thing  concerning  the  use  of  the  above  is  it  cannot 
be  removed  from  the  pipes  ;  in  fact,  when  the  water  contained  in  them 
becomes  very  hot  the  fumes  are  yet  perceptible. — J.  Pithees. 


In  this  week’s  Journal  I  see  another  reference  to  painting  the  hot- 
water  pipes  with  6ulphur  as  a  preventive  of  mildew.’  I  have  adopted 
this  plan  since  reading  of  it  in  Mr.  Gilmour’s  book  on  the  Rose,  with  the 
desired  effect — no  mildew. 

I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Gilmour,  or  any  other  of  your  readers  having 
experience  of  this  method,  if  they  have  ever  noticed  that  their  dark- 
coloured  flowers  come  lighter  in  colour  ?  With  me,  W.  Holmes  and 
Cullingfordi,  amongst  Chrysanthemums,  kept  their  colour  for  a  few  days 
and  then  became  bronze.  Now,  was  this  not  a  case  of  bleaching  by 
sulphurous  acid  ?  I  think  so,  but  would  be  glad  to  know  that  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  unique,  as  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  mildew  being  kept  in 
check. — Wm.  H.  Mueeay. 


FLOWERING  PLANTS  RAISED  FROM  SEED. 

C Continued  from  page  177.') 

Coming  now  to  annuals  which  require  to  be  raised  under  pro¬ 
tection,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  much  better  to 
defer  the  sowing  of  these  as  late  as  possible,  and  to  make  use  of  as 
little  artificial  heat  as  possible,  so  that  sturdy  little  plants  may  be  at 
hand  when  the  season  is  far  enough  advanced  to  allow  the  young 
plants  to  be  set  out  without  check.  Nothing  can  be  more  suitable 
for  raising  this  class  of  plants  than  ordinary  cold  frames  or  ground 
vineries.  The  seeds  are  sown  quite  thinly,  and  merely  covered 


with  soil.  A  mat  thrown  over  the  glass  keeps  the  soil  in  a  moist 
condition,  and  in  a  few  days  the  young  plants  push  through  the 
ground.  All  now  wanted  is  ventilation  when  necessary,  watering 
as  required,  and  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently  large,  the  selection 
of  a  dripping  day  to  transplant  them.  A  thin  stirabout  of  soil 
and  water,  through  which  the  roots  of  the  young  plants  are  drawn, 
helps  them  considerably.  It  is  a  safe  rule  with  this  class  of  plants 
to  enrich  the  surface  layer  of  soil,  as  they  are  generally  surface¬ 
rooting.  Many  of  these  are  among  the  most  popular  flowers  for 
the  garden,  and  deservedly  so.  In  the  same  class  may  be  noticed 
good  biennials,  which  do  well  treated  as  annual  plants  by  sowing 
early  in  the  season. 

Asters  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  nothing  said  in  their 
favour.  There  are  now  numbers  of  varieties  of  these,  some  of 
which  are  of  less  value  than  others.  The  plants  I  have  found  do 
best  are  these  : — “  Victoria  ;  ”  the  flowers  large,  of  perfect  form, 
and  the  plant  strong  and  healthy  in  growth.  Reid’s  Quilled  is,  if 
anything,  even  hardier,  and  under  high  cultivation  nothing  can  be 
finer.  These  are  also  admirably  adapted  for  cut  flower  purposes. 
The  Dwarf  Chrysanthemum-flowered  is  of  the  Victoria  type, 
flowers  very  large,  but  rougher  than  the  above,  the  best  of  the 
dwarf  sorts.  In  warm  situations  Truffaut’s  Improved  Pasony 
Perfection  is  fine.  It  is,  however,  too  tender  for  cold  situations, 
as  the  flowers  never  incurve  perfectly.  The  White  Pseony  Per¬ 
fection  is  an  excellent  variety  both  for  bedding  and  cutting.  The 
White  German  Emperor  is  also  good  for  cutting  purposes.  Asters 
are  much  improved  by  a  mulching,  and  in  every  instance  ought  to 
be  allowed  a  warm  position. 

Phlox  Drummondi  has  of  late  years  sprung  into  a  position  of 
the  first  importance.  The  habit  of  the  plant,  from  a  straggling 
untidy  one  having  been  improved  to  one  of  a  close  dwarf  growth, 
and  the  colours  of  the  flowers  at  the  same  time  are  more  vivid  and 
clear.  The  two  best  forms  are  grandiflora  and  “  hortensiaeflora.” 
It  may  be  noted  that  particular  colours  may  be  had  separately  of 
this  and  others  of  the  same  class  of  annuals. 

Salpiglossis  variabilis  is  a  flower  which  is  not  much  known, 
judging  from  the  many  inquiries  one  hears  about  it  from  visitors. 
The  colouring  of  the  flowers  is  quaint,  and  all  of  them  are  good 
and  suitable  for  cut  flowers.  The  seeds  are  small,  and  we  sow 
these  in  a  box  somewhat  earlier  than  others.  Scabious  is  not  much 
known  either.  In  some  localities  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be 
well  treated  as  a  hardy  annual,  though  I  have  always  found  it  do 
better  raised  under  glass.  Some  of  the  colours  are  exquisite, 
those  I  prefer  being  white,  flesh  colour,  and  rose.  These  are 
employed  for  cutting.  Some  of  the  darker  colours  are  very  good. 
Zinnias  are  more  popular  in  the  south  than  in  the  north,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  northern  climate  is  often  too  severe  for 
these  beautiful  but  tender  plants.  It  may  not  be  generally  known 
that  single  Zinnias  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  worthy  a  place 
wherever  a  warm  enough  corner  can  be  found  for  them.  Stocks,  like 
Asters,  are  a  large  family,  the  Ten  Week  forms  being  very  commonly 
grown  in  small  gardens.  Better  than  these  are  the  varieties  of 
a  biennial  habit,  which  require  sowing  in  February  or  March  in 
order  to  flower  them  the  same  season.  The  best  forms  are — 
Emperor,  a  variety  which  produces  massive  spikes  of  bloom,  and 
the  East  Lothian,  the  best  of  which  produce  long  close  spikes  of 
flowers,  and  very  abundantly.  Indian  Pinks  form  an  attractive 
group.  They  are  suitable  for  mixed  borders.  The  single  varieties 
are  showy. 

Single  Dahlias  have  been  so  much  improved  that  unless  for 
special  purposes  these  may  be  safely  raised  annually  from  seed.  In 
order  to  get  good  strong  plants,  sow  seed  about  the  end  of  March, 
and  transplant  the  seedlings  into  cold  frames,  employing  light  open 
soil  to  grow  them  in.  A  good  method  of  treating  these  is  to  peg 
down  the  plants  twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  No  stakes 
will  be  required,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  greatly  improved 
apparently.  Fancy  Pansies  are  also  easy  to  raise  from  seeds.  If 
sown  early,  say  at  the  beginning  of  February,  they  will  flower  from 
J  uly  onwards.  Pentstemons  of  the  florist  type  also  do  well  from 
seed.  These  should  be  sown  early  and  treated  in  order  to  have 
strong  plants  quickly.  No  strain  is  better  than  the  French  for  this 
purpose.  Carnations,  as  a  rule,  do  not  bloom  until  the  second  year, 
but  by  sowing  in  January  and  growing  on  rapidly,  very  strong 
plants  can  be  secured,  many  of  which  will  bloom  the  first  year,  and 
the  second  most  abundantly.  Grenadin  Carnations  are  most  useful 
raised  thus,  and  flower  well  the  first  season.  Pinks  bloom  the  first 
year.  Antirrhinums  may  also  be  raised  early,  and  will  bloom 
abundantly  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn.  Sunflowers,  of 
which  the  Dwarf  Double  and  Veitch’s  New  Miniature  are,  I  think, 
the  most  worthy,  do  well  raised  in  April  under  glass.  These  are 
indispensable  flowers.  Nicotiana  affinis  requires  to  be  sown  in 
March  and  pricked  out  into  rich  soil  into  a  cold  frame.  This  is 
excellent  for  mixed  borders.  It  flowers  most  abundantly  in  poor 
soil.  Verbenas  are  very  easy  to  cultivate  as  seedlings.  They  should 
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not  be  sown  earlier  than  April.  Little  plants  grow  rapidly  when 
they  are  in  good  ground. — R.  P.  B. 


RAISING  SEAKALE. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  your  correspondent  “  J.  G.”  (page  144)  has 
been  taking  the  Journal ;  however,  he  advises  exactly  the  same 
method  of  treatment  as  practised  and  recommended  by  myself  in  these 
columns  about  eight  years  ago,  though  his  treatment  varies  from  mine 
in  planting  He  says  he  plants  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  while  1  consider 
20  inches  ample.  A  method  practised  in  the  market  gardens  near 
London  is  worth  copying.  The  land  there  it  is  well  known  is  always 
well  enriched  with  manure.  Cabbages  are  planted  in  autumn  for  pull¬ 
ing  early  before  the  hearted  Cabbages  come  in  ;  Seakale  is  planted 
between  the  rows  in  March,  the  Cabbages  affording  some  protection 
until  the  Seakale  is  started.  The  Cabbages  are  of  course  removed 
before  the  Seakale  is  grown  sufficiently  to  be  injured  by  the  other 
crop. — J.  PlTHERS. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 


The  adjourned  annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  in  Anderton’s  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Thursday,  February  28th 
last,  at  7  P.M.,  E.  C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  principal  business 
was  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  which  had  been 
postponed  to  permit  the  Sub-Committee  and  Secretary  to  communicate 
with  several  gentlemen  with  regard  to  filling  these  offices.  The  results 
of  these  applications  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  it  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  L.  Castle,  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  Wynne,  that  Lord  Brooke,  M.P., 
Easton  Lodge,  Dunmow,  Essex,  be  elected  President,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  Mr.  W.  Holmes  then  proposed  that  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  be  elected  Vice-Presidents— namely,  the  Earl  of  Lytton,  Lord 
Ebury,  Sir  Edwin  Saunders,  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  Dr.  Robert  Hogg, 
J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  and  E.  Sanderson,  Esq.  This  resolution  was  also  duly 
seconded  and  carried. 

The  Trustees’  account  of  the  Reserve  Fund  to  December  31st,  1888, 
was  next  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Starling,  from  which  it 
appears  that  £98  3s.  5d.  is  standing  to  the  Society’s  credit  in  Consols,  a 
total  sum  of  £113  Os.  fid.  having  been  expended  in  their  purchase. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SARAH  OWEN. 

I  consider  this  variety  sent  out  last  year  one  of  the  finest  Japanese 
yet  introduced,  and  predict  it  will  take  a  leading  place  both  as  an 
exhibition  flower  and  for  home  decoration.  Being  a  sport  from  Madame 
J.  Laing,  it  is  of  good  habit  and  a  most  desirable  colour — gold  bronze 
shaded  with  rose,  quite  distinct  from  any  kind  I  am  acquainted  with. 
We  grew  two  plants  of  it  last  year.  Although  I  did  not  get  the  cut¬ 
tings  till  late  in  the  season  they  each  carried  four  flowers,  fit  for 
exhibition,  and  were  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them.—  Edwin 
Beckett. 

PREMATURE  BUD  FORMATION. 

Like  Mr.  Doughty,  I  find  early  bud  formation  very  prevalent  this 
season,  and  indeed  it  is  the  general  complaint  in  this  locality.  The 
sorts  most  given  to  it  with  us  are  the  whole  of  the  Queen  tribe,  which 
are  by  far  the  worst ;  the  Rundle  type,  C.  Gibson,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Lord  Wolselev,  Prince  Alfred,  Refulgens,  Triomphe 
de  la  Rue  des  Chalets,  E.  Molyneux,  and  those  already  named  in  the 
Journal.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the  selection  of  cuttings.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  find  a  few  show  buds  at  this  early  season,  but  never  to  such 
a  large  extent  as  this  year.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Doughty  when  removing 
the  bud  in  taking  back  the  shoot  two  or  three  joints  below,  and  I  would 
advise  keeping  them  in  a  genial  temperature  until  they  commence 
growing  freely.  When  this  is  carried  out  I  have  found  them  little  the 
worse  at  flowering  time,  but  if  kept  in  a  cold  frame  they  become  hard, 
and  much  valuable  time  is  lost.— Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


Mr.  Doughty’s  note  under  the  above  heading,  p.  178,  will  doubtless 
prove  interesting  and  instructive  to  many  young  growers  of  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  and  with  the  same  object  in  view  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
giving  my  experience.  With  me  the  following  varieties  have  shown 
buds  this  season,  been  pinched  back  two  or  three  joints,  and  the 
majority  made  a  satisfactory  start  into  growth  again — viz.,  Princess  of 
Teck,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  John  Salter,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Empress  Eugenie, 
Mrs.  Shipman,  Barbara,  Empress  of  India,  Lord  Alcester,  Bronze 
Queen,  Alfred  Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Lady  Trevor  Lawrence,  Meg 
Merrilies,  Ralph  Broclrlebank,  Criterion,  and  Duchess  of  Albany.  Last 
year  we  had  about  half  of  the  above  showing  buds  prematurely,  and 
although  I  cannot  say  that  the  circumstance  made  much  difference  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  blooms  produced  in  November,  I  must  say  that  I 
would  much  rather  have  young  plants  that  did  not  show  these  early 
buds.  The  cause  of  buds  showing  so  early  is,  in  my  opinion,  early 


propagation.  In  this  theory  I  am  supported  by  the  fact  of  this  year’s 
young  plants  having  been  propagated  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those 
of  last  season.  When  a  young  plant  that  has  been  pinched  back 
throws  up  a  shoot  from  the  base  I  prefer  to  retain  the  latter,  and  think 
it  produces  a  better  bloom  than  the  original  shoot  or  cutting. — J.  H. 

Mr.  J.  Doughty  complains  of  the  early  forming  of  buds  amongst 
his  collection  at  page  178,  nor  is  he  alone  in  his  trouble.  He  mentions 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  its  sport  Mrs.  Heale  are 
sadly  addicted  to  this  habit,  and  I  suspect  Yiolet  Tomlin  and  Miss 
Haggas  will  be  the  same  way  inclined.  The  best  cuttings  I  have  found 
are  produced  from  late-struck  plants,  confined  to  5-inch  pots,  and  not 
allowed  to  flower.  Ours  are  strong  and  healthy,  showing  no  signs  of 
bud  formation.  The  varieties  showing  bud  here  are  Mrs.  Norman  Davis, 
Barbara,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lord  Wolseley,  Prince  Alfred,  Refulgens,  and 
Venus  of  incurved  sorts;  while  of  Japanese  the  most  conspicuous  are 
E.  Molyneux,  L’Adorable,  Marguerite  Marrouch,  M.  H.  Elliot,  Soleil 
Levant,  and  Triomphe  de  Nord,  but  the  last-named  is  subject  to  this 
freak  ;  and  Fleur  de  Marie  of  the  Anemone  class  are  also  forming  buds. 
My  experience  is  that  in  most  cases  the  buds  are  formed  upon  stem 
cuttings.  The  further  from  the  pot  the  cuttings  are  produced  the  more 
likely  are  the  plants  to  form  the  premature  bud.  Suckers  do  noc,  as  a 
rule,  form  this  bud,  though  these  cannot  always  be  obtained.  As  Mr. 
Doughty  remarks,  I  do  not  think  so  much  injury  as  might  be  imagined 
arises  from  this  bud  formation  if  removed  in  time.  I  agree  with  him  in 
taking  the  shoots  well  back.  I  have  found  Elaine  .troublesome,  but  at 
the  time  of  flowering  I  did  not  find  any  material  difference  between  the 
two,  though  those  that  were  pinched  back  might  have  been  a  few  days 
later  in  blooming. — Notts  Grower. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

“Notts  Grower”  warns  growers  against  cutting  down  Chrysan¬ 
themums  after  they  have  had  their  final  shift,  the  objection  being  they 
are  so  liable  to  be  damaged  by  wet.  Would  he  kindly  give  his  experience 
on  the  point  1  I  cut  down  two-thirds  of  my  plants  last  season,  but  only 
one  variety,  Le  Sceptre  Toulousaine,  suffered  from  the  cause  indicated, 
proving  there  is  not  so  much  to  fear  provided  the  plants  have  been  well 
treated  and  potted,  as  I  advised,  three  weeks  previous  to  being  cut  dowri. 
Comte  de  Germiny  “  Notts  Grower  ”  finds  to  succeed  well  under  the 
system.  With  me  it  has  never  been  so  good  as  plants  grown  on  the 
orthodox  method.  My  endeavour  was  to  give  growers  who  have  had  no 
experience  in  cutting  down  some  broad  lines  to  guide  them,  without 
giving  a  list  of  varieties  resembling  Comte  de  Germiny,  Grandiflorum, 
and  Golden  Dragon.  A  few  may  be  cut  down,  while  of  such  as 
M.  C.  Audiguier,  Belle  Paule,  Criterion,  and  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  the  whole 
stock  may  be  cut  over  with  excellent  results.  I  trust  we  may  have  cut¬ 
ting  down  Chrysanthemums  freely  discussed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the 
height  has  been  a  serious  drawback  to  Chrysanthemums  as  decorative 
plants.  While  being  thankful  for  the  recent  dwarfer  introductions,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  part  with  varieties  which  have  proved  themselves  so 
useful  in  the  past.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  they  lend  themselves  so 
readily  to  the  cutting  down  system. — W.  D.,  N.  B. 

AN  AMERICAN  CHRY3AN  EMUM  CATALOGUE. 

A  CATALOGUE  issued  by  an  American  firm  that  makes  a  specialty 
of  Chrysanthemums,  presents  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
literary  matter  is  appropriated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Definitions  and  descriptions  have  been  taken  bodily  and  word  for  word 
from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  new  catalogue,  without  the 
slightest  acknowledgement.  The  Society  named  spent  nearly  £40  in  the 
production  of  their  catalogue,  the  preparation  of  which  occupied  a 
committee  of  specialists  for  some  months,  but  it  was  not  expected  that 
any  tradesman  would  adopt  their  work  as  his  own,  as  in  this  instance. — C. 


WINTER  CUCUMBERS  AND  VENTILATION. 

Mr.  Ward  is  anxious  that  the  readers  of  the  Journal  should  judge 
of  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  this  subject,  and  the  fair  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  writing  of  his  critics.  I  am  willing  they  should 
do  so,  and  I  will  give  some  of  the  sentences  as  I  wrote  them  and  as  Mr. 
Ward  reproduces  them.  First,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  consider  it  fair 
to  any  man  to  pull  to  pieces  his  calendarial  writings.  Mr.  Ward 
evidently  thinks  he  has  a  weak  case  when  he  is  anxious  to  draw  Messrs. 
Baillie,  Burton,  and  Colman  into  a  discussion  in  support  of  his  views, 
or  to  introduce  what  they  write  in  a  contemporary  for  me  to  attack,, 
which  I  shall  not  do. 

If  we  turn  to  page  13  Mr,  Ward  says,  “  Notwithstanding  the  full 
and  repeated  instructions  given  to  young  men  on  this  very  important 
detail,  it  is  hard  for  them  to  discriminate  how  and  when  to  give  air  on 
two  consecutive  days.”  I  agreed  with  him  on  this  point,  (see  page  72), 
and  gave  reasons.  He  will,  I  think,  in  all  fairness,  either  withdraw  that 
statement,  or  admit  it  bears  the  interpretation  that  I  put  upon  it — 
— namely,  that  young  men  cannot  carry  out  as  the  chief  wishes  this 
“  chink  ”  of  air  business.  Readers  do  not  care  much  for  hunting  out. 
old  papers  for  comparison,  and  therefore  I  crave  the  Editor’s  permission 
to  give  again  the  last  paragraph  but  one  on  page  135.  He  says,  I  fail 
“  to  adduce  any  practical  reason  showing  why  they  cannot  do  so  if  they 
try,  and  provided  the  head  gardener  writes  on  the  label  attached  to 
the  thermometer  in  each  house  the  temperatures  he  desires  to  be  kept  up 
therein  day  and  night  under  stated  conditions.  Without  some  guide 
of  this  sort  young  men  cannot  be  expected  to  always  remember  the 
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temperatures  and  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  based  that  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  forcing  and  other  houses.  This  system  has  been  in 
practice  here  for  several  years,  and  has  been  attended  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  results.  Watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  young  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  ventilation  being  all  that  is  required.”  The 
construction  I  place  upon  these  quotations  are  first,  that  Mr.  Ward  says 
they  cannot  do  it,  and  secondly  that  they  can  do  it.  Your  readers  shall 
judge.  If  all  men  were  raised  to  the  same  standard  of  knowledge,  or 
thought  alike,  there  would  be  no  discussion.  When  all  men  can  be 
made  to  think  |like  then  will  this  “chink”  of  air  business  be  carried 
out  exactly  as  the  chief  wishes,  and  not  till  then.  Where  he  thinks 
there  is  a  little  too  much  ventilation,  the  man  in  charge  may  think 
its  just  right,  hence  a  difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Ward  complains  of  not  being  fairly  quoted.  He  does  not  blame 
me,  but  let  us  see  how  he  treats  me  in  this  respect.  Lock  at  the  fifth 
paragraph  from  the  beginning,  page  135.  He  there  gives  me  the  credit  of 
saying,  “  Pushing  the  winter  Cucumber  p'ants  into  growth  during  mild 
weather  by  giving  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  75°.”  Mr.  Ward 
cannot  show  your  readers  where  to  find  any  such  sentence  in  my  article. 
What  I  did  say  is  this,  that  Mr.  Coombe  advises  a  minimum  tempera¬ 
ture  of  60° — that  is,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  the  lowest  temperature 
he  would  desire  during  the  coldest  and  severest  of  weather.  I  then 
went  on  to  say  that  I  should  fix  the  maximum  night  temperature  higher 
than  Mr.  Ward — namely,  75°.  This  gives  a  range,  according  to  the 
weather,  of  15°.  I  leave  the  quotation  your  correspondent  has  con¬ 
structed  and  credits  me  with  for  your  readers  to  judge  whether  it  is  a 
fair  one  or  not. 

It  is  clear  in  what  I  have  written  in  describing  how  these  tempera¬ 
tures  should  be  maintained,  and  the  examples  given  were  plain  enough, 
that  they  were  guided  by  external  conditions  — that  is,  what  I  term 
natural  conditions.  What  would  Mr.  Ward  call  them  ?  But  he 
wants  to  take  me  to  the  natural  home  of  the  Cucumber  ;  and  to  start 
with,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  Cucumber  is  a  native  of  the  warm 
countries  of  Asia  and  Egypt,  it  is  merely  thought  so  ;  but  that  makes 
no  difference  to  our  argument.  Does  not  the  temperature  in  these 
countries  vary  ?  Are  they,  then,  an  exception  in  this  respect  Z  Perhaps 
Mr.  Ward  will  favour  us  with  the  maximum  and  minimum  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  countries.  Am  I  not  justified  in  varying  the  temperature 
even  for  Cucumbers  at  night  from  60°  to  75°  ?  Is  this  not  a  safer  plan 
than  the  course  followed  by  Mr.  Ward  in  trying  to  maintain  an  almos* 
even  temperature,  whether  the  weather  is  severe  or  mild  ?  His:.- 
ment  is  calculated  to  bring  about  red  spider,  and  to  obviate  this  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  syringing  the  last  thing  at  night.  No  such  treatment 
is  needed  when  the  temperature  is  regulated  according  to  the  weather. 
Hard  firing,  up-hill  forcing,  that  is  so  detrimental  to  plant  life,  is 
practised  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  avoided  by  the  temperatures  and  methods 
of  regulating  them  that  I  gave.  It  is  even  considerate  to  post  up  fixed 
temperatures  for  our  young  men,  but  I  believe  in  learning  them  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves.  I  venture  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  the  man  who  thinks  turns  out  a  better  one  than  he  who  is  allowed 
to  lean  upon  someone  else,  and  works  by  rule  of  thumb. 

My  contention  is  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  open  the  ventilators 
during  the  winter  months  without  admitting  large  volumes  of  cold  air. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  throw  the  ventilators  wide  open  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  this  end.  However  carefully  they  may  be  opened  large 
volumes  of  cold  air  enter,  air  that  may  be  from  15°  to  40°  lower  than 
the  internal  temperature  of  the  house.  Is  this  course  calculated  to 
sustain  the  plants  in  health  and  vigour?  Mr.  Ward  says,  “Allow  a 
little  front  and  top  ventilation  on  bright  mornings  as  soon  as  the 
thermometer  registers  75°,  allowing  it  to  run  to  80°  before  increasing 
the  ventilation.”  One  illustration  only  need  be  given  to  show  your 
readers  the  unsoundness  of  such  advice.  If  I  take  the  morning  of  Tuesday 
the  thermometer  some  time  during  the  previous  night  outside  had  fallen 
to  5°,  thus  representing  27°  of  frost.  Tuesday  was  the  brightest  day  we 
have  had  this  year,  and  the  thermometers  in  some  of  the  houses  ran  up 
to  90°.  The  thermometer  during  the  day  outside  never  rose  to  freezing 
point.  To  open  ventilators  and  admit  air  to  such  tender  exotics  as 
Cucumbers  displays  at  a  glance  the  unwisdom  of  following  the  advice 
Mr.  Ward  lays  such  stress  upon.  This  is  but  one  solitary  example  of 
what  might  be  cited  from  Christmas  to  the  middle  of  April.  The  air 
during  that  period  is  too  cold,  and  those  who  practise  the  opening  of 
ventilators  in  their  Cucumber  houses  evidently  never  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  plants  are  growing  in  the  warm  countries 
of  Asia  and  Egypt.  Even  the  advocates  of  ventilation  know  and  prove 
by  their  own  writings,  as  Mr.  Ward  has  plainly  done,  that  the-  air 
externally  is  too  cold  to  be  admitted,  and  they  contrive  to  remedy  this 
by  arranging  hot-water  pipes  close  to  the  opening  of  the  ventilators. 
What  is  this  for  ?  Mr.  Ward  says  to  warm  the  air  as  it  passes  in.  This  shows 
the  broken  reed  upon  which  all  advocates  of  this  practice  have  to  lean. 
After  it  has  passed  the  pipes  I  maintain  its  too  cold,  as  anybody  can  prove. 
Place  the  band,  say  a  foot  from  the  pipes,  and  the  cold  air  can  be 
plainly  felt.  The  ventilating  system  leads  to  another  evil,  and  that  is, 
having  to  keep  the  pipes  hot  to  try  and  warm  the  air  as  they  admit  it. 
The  advocates  of  a  close  system  can  stop  firing  and  allow  the  pipes  to 
cool  considerably,  which  is  studying  in  no  small  degree  the  health  of 
the  plants.  Mr.  Ward  says  modern  houses  are  constructed  on  the  air¬ 
tight  principle.  This  may  be  so,  but  they  are  not  air-tight.  He  might 
as  well  try  to  prove  true  that  they  are  water-tight  if  they  were  dipped 
wrong-way  up  into  the  sea.  I  have  never  seen  a  house  yet  into  which 
large  volumes  of  air  cannot  enter  and  escape,  and  this  goes  on  all  day 
and  night,  and  which  is  ample  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  plants 


and  keep  the  atmosphere  in  a  healthy  condition.  The  opening  of 
doors  to  do  the  necessary  work,  to  see  that  the  temperature  is  right,  is 
an  evil  rather  than  the  reverse.  It  is  ample,  to  say  the  very  least,  to 
admit  air  in  much  larger  volumes  than  is  good  for  the  well-being  of  the 
plants. — Wh.  Bardney. 


FUCHSIA  SPLENDENS  AND  F.  COCCINEA. 

Your  correspondent  “  S.  P.  E.  S.”  may  not  be  aware  that  F.  coccinea 
of  our  gardens,  and  which  forms  hedges  and  even  good  sized  trees  in 
Cornwall,  is  not  entitled  to  this  specific  name.  It  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  that  the  true  F.  coccinea  was  probably  a  Brazilian  plant, 
the  date  of  its  introduction  being  1788,  and  that  F.  magellanica, 
otherwise  called  macrostema,  from  the  south  of  Chili,  has  usurped  the 
term  coccinea.  Mr.  Hemsley  called  attention  to  this  fact  (Gardeners' 
Chronicle ,  1876,  pp.  179,  323),  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  refigured  it  in  1868  in 
the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  vol.  94,  t.  5740,  as  it  had  been  originally  given 
in  Loddiges’  Cabinet  (1825),  pi.  933.  It  differs  from  the  common  form  in 
having  hairy  petioles,  the  leaf-blade  being  cordate  at  the  base,  and  in 
other  particulars.  F.  magellanica*  has  several  varieties,  such  as  discolor, 
conica,  and  recurvata,  with  upturned  sepals.  F.  globosa  is  also  probably 
a  variety,  having  been  first  shown  at  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr. 
Dennis  of  Chelsea  in  1832.  It  forms  a  hedge  at  Lee,  near  Ilfracombe. 

With  regard  to  F.  splendens,  this  species  was  introduced  from 
Guatemala  about  1840.  Dr.  Lindley  remarked  it  was  first  thought  to  be 
a  variety  of  F.  fulgens  (“  Bot.  Reg.”  F.  splendens,  Zucc.  28,  t.  67,  1842), 
which  came  from  Mexico  in  1837  ;  from  which  a  remarkable  hybrid  was 
raised  in  1839  with  F.  globosa,  called  F.  Standishi  (figured  in  “  Bot.  Reg.,” 
26,  2).  The  woodcut  supplied  to  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  ( February 
28th,  page  169)  will  show  the  difference  between  F.  splendens  and 
F.  fulgens,  in  that  the  tube  alone  of  the  latter  species  is  more  than  3  inches 
in  length.  The  first  figure  of  F.  splendens  was  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker, 
(Icon.  pi.  vol.  1,  n.s.  t.  450),  under  the  name  of  F.  cordifolia,  Benth,  var. ; 
and  it  resembles  that  species  in  the  green  sepals  and  petals,  but  it  is  not 
altogether  unlike  F.  excorticata  from  New  Zealand,  both  in  the  inflated 
and  angular  tube  of  the  calyx,  though  the  foliage  is  quite  different. 
F.splendens  will  befound  figured  in  Bot.  Reg.  28,67;  Bot.  Mag.  70,4082, 
and  FI.  de  Serres,  5,  458. — George  Henslow. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

“  Evening  Notes  ”  afford,  I  think,  such  an  excellent  mode  for  con¬ 
tributing  notes  on  successes  and  failures  that  I  have  been  tempted  to 
forward  this  instalment. 


Earliest  Rhubarb  Gathered.  —  It  may  interest  “Vicar”  to 
know  we  have  gathered  unforced  Rhubarb  daily  since  February  20th, 
The  variety  is  Tobolsk.  Had  we  pulled  it  when  2J  inches  long  we  might 
have  done  so  fully  a  month  earlier,  as  none  of  the  stalks  pulled  have 
been  less  than  a  foot  in  length.  If  I  sent  Rhubarb  to  the  kitchen  of 
the  length  quoted,  the  probabilities  are  it  would  be  returned  to  me  with 
a  message  from  the  cook  more  forcible  than  polite. 


Watering  a  Vine  Border  with  Liquid  Manure.— Not  many 
days  since  I  had  the  inside  border  of  an  early  vinery  watered  with  liquid' 
manure  from  the  farmyard ;  hot  water  was  added  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  warming  and  diluting  it.  I  went  to  another  house  as  soon  as  it 
was  prepared,  leaving  one  of  the  young  men  to  put  it  on  the  border.  On 
my  return  ten  minutes  later  the  interior  of  the  house  was  exactly  as  if 
someone  had  painted  it  over  with  bro  vn  paint.  Syringing  would  not 
take  it  off.  1  was  in  a  dilemma.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Eventually 
the  whole  of  the  woodwork  had,  where  accessible,  to  be  scrubbed. 
Needless  to  add,  no  harm  resulted  from  this  little  episode  beyond 
frightening  me.  I  have  many  a  time  used  the  liquid  in  this  way,  but 
never  saw,  or  even  heard  of,  the  vapour  playing  such  a  trick  before.  The 
only  explanation  I  can  give  is  that  the  liquid  was  stale,  having  been  in 
the  barrel  for  several  weeks.  Perhaps  some  more  scientific  craftsman 
will  be  better  able  to  explain  why  the  ammonia  should  act  so  powerfully 
on  this  occasion.  _ 


Epiphyllum  truncatum. — Plants  of  these  on  their  own  roots  are- 
seldom  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  owing  to  their  pendant  habit.  Last 
year  I  got  the  idea  that  if  they  were  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  conser¬ 
vatory  they  would  be  more  attractive  than  when  standing  on  the  stage. 
The  pots  were  therefore  duly  wired,  and  the  plants  rested  in  the  stove- 
all  the  summer.  As  soon  as  the  flowers  commenced  opening  they  were 
removed  to  the  conservatory,  where  they  proved  a  most  telling  feature 
with  visitors.  The  plants  flowered  much  better  than  when  grown  in  the 
ordinary.  The  result  was  altogether  so  satisfactory  that  I  am  getting 
all  the  plants  suspended  this  year. — Handy  Andy. 


As  an  advocate  for  evening  notes  I  thought  it  better  to  practise 
instead  of  preach,  so  I  prepared  a  few  notes  which  reading  of  the 
Journal  suggested  to  me.  Being  a  young  writer  I  am  greatly 
encouraged  to  see  an  elder  carrying  out  the  suggestion  that  was  made 
by  me,  and  I  hope  to  see  others,  especially  young  men  who  are  to  be 
the  future  gardeners,  sending  in  their  notes,  thereby  making  the 
Journal  more  interesting  for  themselves. 


*  The  fig.  in  Bot.  Mag.,  3, 97,  Is  not  coccinea  but  F.  magellanica. 
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Gardeners’  Social  Position. — I  hope  no  young  man  who  has 
entered  gardening  for  a  livelihood  will  be  in  any  way  discouraged  by 
reading  Mr.  Bighter’s  notes  on  gardeners’  social  position.  Although  I 
do  not  mean  to  criticise  seniors,  yet  I  think  Mr.  Bighter  is  presenting 
to  us  the  darkest  side  of  the  question  without  a  word  of  encouragement. 
Mr.  Maher’s  note  on  the  subject  is  decisive,  for  he  shows  plainly  that 
a  man  may  be  classed  as  a  “  menial,”  or  serving  as  a  gardener,  and 
yet  be  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Freesias.— I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  of  Freesias,  being 
almost  a  failure  last  year,  and  a  brilliant  success  this  year,  although 
receiving  the  same  treatment  in  both  seasons.  F.  Leitchlini  was  better 
last  year  than  F.  refracta  alba.  The  latter  seems  to  be  earlier  than  the 
former,  and  more  suitable  for  forcing.— Journeyman. 

I  AM  very  glad  to  see  the  suggestion  of  your  correspondent  on  page 
157  so  admirably  responded  to  by  “  North  Wales.”  I  have  sent  you 
these  notes  hoping  they  may  be  of  use,  should  you  deem  them  worthy 
of  insertion  in  your  valuab’e  paper.  I  hope  the  “Evening  Notes” 
column  may  be  the  means  of  many  exchanges  of  the  results  of  useful 
experience. 

Iris  germanica  for  Forcing.— Few  plants  succeed  better  when 
forced  than  this  handsome  plant.  We  have  had  a  succession  of  flowers 
from  it  for  the  last  two  months.  It  deserves  much  more  attention  than 
is  generally  given  it  where  a  quantity  of  bloom  is  required  so  early  in 
the  season.  For  conservatory  decoration  it  would  be  difficult  to  over¬ 
estimate  its  value.  The  whole  may  be  lifted  and  potted  at  one  time, 
standing  them  in  a  cold  house  or  pit  until  required.  A  night  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50°  to  55°  is  quite  sufficient  until  the  flower  spikes  appear,  when 
they  may  be  subjected  to  stronger  forcing. 


I) RAC jena  amabilis.— This  well-known  Dracaena  is  still  one  of  the 
best  for  decorative  purposes.  We  obtain  strong  plants  in  24’s  in  one 
season.  Now  that  stove  plants  are  being  overhauled  is  the  time  to  pro¬ 
cure  “  toes,”  which  may  be  taken  from  the  base  of  the  plants  at  potting. 
These  should  be  potted  singly  in  60’s  to  secure  the  best  results,  and 
plunged  in  the  propagating  case,  potting  them  as  necessary.  Given 
liberal  treatment  they  soon  make  useful  plants.  Liquid  manure, 
judiciously  supplied  as  they  become  established,  greatly  assists  the 
colouring  of  the  foliage,  without  which  even  good  plants  are  of  little 
value. — F.  S.  G. 


EARLY  HORTICULTURAL  BUILDINGS. 

Seeing  your  article,  “Notes  on  Early  English  Horticulture”  in 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  I  send  you  extract,  taken  from  “Monthly 
Magazine  ”  of  1801,  on  Horticultural  Buildings,  hoping  that  it  will  meet 
with  your  approval. — R.  J.  Measures. 

“The  patentee  first  points  out  the  defects  in  the  present  construction 
of  these  houses  owing  to  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  not  turned  to  all 
the  advantage  of  which  it  is  capable.  In  the  houses  now  in  use,  the 
roof-glasses  of  hothouses  are  almost  universally  laid  into  the  frames,  by 
lapping  one  pane  over  the  other,  leaving  an  open  space  between  each 
pane,  through  which  the  air  may  freely  pass  and  repass,  whilst  the 
panes  in  front  are  closely  puttied  all  round.  It  is  this  communication 
with  the  open  air  at  the  upper  part  of  the  house  that  is  its  chief  defect, 
for,  as  the  effect  of  heat  upon  any  quantity  of  air  (and  indeed  on  fluids 
in  general)  is  to  make  the  mass  of  air  thus  heated  to  rise  in  a  body  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  air  is  contained  ;  so  it  is  in  a 
hothouse.  As  soon  as  the  sun’s  rays  penetrate  through  the  glasses 
the  air  within  the  house  becomes  heated,  and  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
house  passes  out  into  the  open  air,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  several 
hours,  before  the  lower  part  of  the  house  is  sensibly  warmed.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  morning  sun  is  lost  for  some  hours,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  the  warm  air  within  the  house  begins  to  cool  and  to  contract  in 
bulk,  the  cold  air  from  without  finds  its  way  through  the  top  glasses 
and  cools  the  house  in  the  most  expeditious  manner  possible. 

“.To  remedy  these  inconveniences  Dr.  Anderson  proposes  the  following 
construction  for  houses  to  force  Vines,  or  such  as  require  a  similar  tem¬ 
perature.  The  house  is  to  be  made  of  the  usual  dimensions,  but  with  a 
glass  roof  entirely  flat ;  and,  as  it  never  requires  to  be  opened,  all  the 
seams  and  junctures,  must  be  closely  pasted  up.  Over  this  flat  roof 
another  sloping  roof  is  to  be  thrown,  which  last  also  is  better  made  of 
glass,  but  may  be  built  of  slate.  A  chamber  in  the  form  of  a  common 
garret  is  thus  made  above  the  hothouse,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  reservoir 
for  the  heated  air.  The  upper  chamber  has  communication  with  the 
open  air  only  at  its  lower  part — that  is,  just  over  the  roof  of  the  lower 
house.  It  communicates  with  the  lower  house  by  a  pipe  which  passes 
through  the  glass  roof  of  this  house,  and  is  prolonged  nearly  to  the 
ground  below  and  to  the  top  of  the  upper  chamber  above.  By  this 
construction  as  soon  as  the  morning  sun  begins  to  warm  the  air 
of  the  lower  house  it  rises  to  the  roof,  and  not  finding  any  opening 
there  it  accumulates  in  that  part,  whilst  the  cool  air  is  forced  through 
the  pipe  into  the  upper  chamber.  Thus  the  stratum  of  warmer  air  is 
constantly  increasing  downwards  from  the  roof  till  the  whole  of  the 
lower  house  is  warmed.  After  this  the  air  ascends  warm  through  the 
communicating  pipe  into  the  upper  chamber,  or  reservoir  for  heated 
air  ;  and  here,  too,  as  below,  it  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  ceiling,  forcing 
out  the  cooler  air  contained  in  the  upper  chamber,  which  passes  away 
through  the  openings  which  are  left  above  the  floor  of  this  chamber 
or  the  roof  of  the  lower  room. 


“  During  the  whole  of  this  heating  process  the  Vines  which  are  trained 
all  along  under  the  glass  roof  of  the  lower  chamber  are  immersed  in 
warm  air  on  every  side.  In  the  evening,  when  the  sun  is  ofE,  the  warm 
air  contracts  by  cooling,  and  the  outer  air  rushes  in  through  the  only 
communication  which  the  house  has  without — that  is,  through  the 
openings  just  over  the  glass  roof  into  the  upper  chamber.  As  this  outer 
cold  air  is  heavier  than  any  part  of  the  air  within  either  chamber,  it 
can  only  gradually  enter  in  proportion  as  the  inner  air  recedes,  and  the 
current  through  the  chambers  is  exactly  reversed,  whilst  the  lower 
chamber  receives  all  the  store  of  heated  air  from  the  feservoir  before 
the  cooler  air  can  reach  it,  and  the  roof  of  the  lower  room,  on  which 
the  Vines  are  trained,  must  be  the  last  place  m  the  whole  building  that 
can  be  cooled. 

“The patentee  is  fully  of  opinion  that  in  moderately  fine  weather  the 
warmth  of  a  few  hours  of  sun  would  be  felt  in  the  part  on  which  the 
Grapes  are  trained,  at  least  till  the  return  of  the  next  day’s  sun,  and 
thus  a  permanent  heat  might  be  kept  up  without  any  artificial  heat 
whatever  from  fuel  sufficient  to  ripen  Grapes  always  with  certainty,  and 
much  earlier  than  in  the  open  air.  Dr.  Anderson  likewise  suggests  that 
the  upper  house  might  serve  as  a  hothouse  of  inferior  rank,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  well  for  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

“  We  apprehend  that  this  ingenious  application  of  a  few  well  known 
principles  will  merit  the  attention  of  all  gardeners,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  fallacy  in  the  principles  of  this  construction,  allowing,  perhaps, 
for  accidental  irregularities  in  the  transmission  of  heat,  which  cannot 
always  be  contrived  to  follow  exactly  the  track  here  assigned  to  it, 
owing  to  circumstances  which  will  immediately  strike  everyone 
acquainted  with  the  subject.” 


LIGHTING  AND  VENTILATION. 

The  Wenham  Lamp. 

Lighting  by  electricity  was  referred  to  last  week,  and  attention  is 
now  directed  to  a  new  form  of  gas  lamp  that  we  have  had  in  use  for  a 


FIG.  30.— THE  WENHAM  PATENT  VENTILATING  LAMP. 

Description  of  Section— A  is  an  iron  ceiling  box  to  fix  between  the  joists.  B  is  the  exit 
pipe  or  chimney  ot  lamp  delivering  the  proiuets  or  combustion  into  the  iron  box  A. 
D  is  gas  supply.  C  is  a  flue  pipe  made  of  sheet  iron  leading  into  a  chimney  or  vertical 
shift.  E  is  a  packing  of  non-conducting  material  to  prevent  any  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  pipe  or  box  (silicate  cotton  answers  the  purpose  well,  and  is  easily  applied]. 

considerable  time,  and  with  satisfactory  results.  Amongst  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  electric  lighting  stand  first  the  intensity  or  brilliancy  of  its 
illuminating  power,  and  secondly  the  absence  of  the  residuum,  or 
vitiated  atmosphere  resulting  from  an  imperfect  combustion  of  gas, 
which  renders  inhabited  places  so  obnoxious  from  a  hygienic  point  of 
view.  But  this  light  is  only  at  the  command  of  the  few. 

The  light  procured  by  burning  gas  in  the  lamp  under  notice  is  of. 
great  intensity.  The  gas  appears  to  undergo  complete  combustion,  and 
not  only  is  the  air  of  the  room  no  longer  vitiated,  but  this  lamp  becomes 
on  the  contrary  the  means  of  ventilating  the  place. 

These  lamps  are  made  upon  the  “  regenerative  principle,”  and  were 
the  subject  of  a  lengthy  paper,  read  before  the  Society  of  British 
Architects  by  Vivian  B.  Lewes,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  Prof.  Lewes  dealt  with  the  Wenham 
Company’s  lamps  on  this  system,  which,  apart  from  effecting  a  great 
saving  in  the  consumption  of  gas,  are  admirably  adapted  for  lighting  and 
ventilating  dwellings  and  all  kinds  of  buildings,  including  conserva¬ 
tories.  The  products  from  ordinary  gas  burners  are  most  injurious  to 
plants,  but  no  noxious  fumes  can  enter  a  house  where  these  new  lamps 
are  properly  fixed.  We  are  told  they  are  used,  amongst  other  places,  at 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  conservatories  at  Sandringham.  These 
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lamps  have  won  many  high  awards,  and  recently  a  diploma  of  honour  at 
the  Exhibition  of  Hygiene  and  Life-saving  Apparatus  in  Paris.  The  flame 
is  quite  protected  by  a  glass  globe  from  coming  in  contact  with  any 
inflammable  materials,  as  shown  in  the  above  illustration. 


CAMBRIDGE  BOTANIC  GARDEN. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Cambridge 
Botanic  Garden  Syndicate  (this  report  actually  covers  the  year  and  a 
half  ending  Dec.  31st,  1888)  which  has  just  been  issued  : — ■ 

The  Botanic  Garden  Syndicate  having  been  authorised  to  build  part 
of  a  new  range  of  plant  houses  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £3000,  a  contract 
with  the  well-known  horticultural  builders,  Messrs.  Boyd  of  Paisley, 
was  signed  on  March  28th,  1888.  The  work  was  begun  on  April  17th, 
and  is  now  completed.  The  total  cost  amounts  to  £3000  16s.  10|d.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  careful  supervision,  and  the  Syndicate 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  material  used  and  the  methods  of 
construction  are  thoroughly  substantial  and  satisfactory.  Solid 
foundations  have  been  laid,  so  that  whenever  new  woodwork  is  required 
it  may  be  rebuilt  on  the  same  walls.  The  heating  is  done  by  two  boilers, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  either  may  be  used  separately,  or  both  at 
once.  An  efficient  water-service  has  been  provided  ;  and  either  hard  or 
soft  water  may  be  forced  with  considerable  pressure  to  the  taps  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  range,  for  use  with  hose,  or  may  be  allowed  to 
gravitate  from  elevated  tanks.  The  houses  now  built  have  been  designed 
so  as  to  form  part  of  a  complete  range,  that  is  a  series  of  houses 
capable  of  accommodating  the  whole  of  the  collection.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  completion  of  the  range  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
University  will  not  be  long  delayed.  The  part  of  the  range  now  put  up 
includes  warm  Orchid  house,  warm  Fern  house,  stove,  Palm  house, 
aquarium  and  stove  pit.  Of  these  the  aquarium  is  the  only  house  that 
had  not  been  provided  before  ;  and  it  is  a  valuable  addition  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  obtained  without  materially  increasing  the  area 
of  glass.  A  laboratory,  mnch  needed  for  investigations  that  require  to 
be  carried  on  in  close  proximity  with  the  plants,  has  been  built.  The 
building  contains  two  large  working  rooms  and  a  dark  chamber,  and  is 
heated  by  hot  water  from  the  mains  of  the  new  range  of  plant  houses, 
with  which,  when  the  remaining  houses  have  been  built,  it  will  be  in 
communication  by  the  corridor.  The  plants  in  the  houses  will  thus  be 
practically  under  the  same  roof  with  the  laboratory.  Before  removal  to 
the  new  houses  the  Orchid,  Fern,  and  stove  collections  were  carefully 
examined  throughout ;  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  potting  was 
done,  and  these  collections  are  now  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
Special  efforts  were  made  to  exterminate  insects,  and  the  collections 
generally  are  now  cleaner  than  hitherto.  The  cool  Orchids  have  greatly 
improved  in  condition,  and  valuable  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
collection.  The  hardy  Cactuses  have  been  removed  from  their  old 
position  to  the  border  in  front  of  the  new  stove.  The  development  of 
this  set  is  probably  unsurpassed,  and  here,  in  this  conspicuous  position, 
it  forms  a  fine  feature.  The  extensive  collection  of  Crocuses  has  been 
replanted  among  the  borders  of  the  new  range,  by  taking  a  single  corm 
of  each  kind,  so  that  each  clump  may  be  formed  from  one  individual. 

Revision  of  nomenclature  has  had  all  possible  attention.  The 
collection  of  stove  Ferns  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  names 
when  necessary  have  been  altered  in  accordance  with  a  set  of  dried 
specimens  authenticated  in  the  Kew  Herbarium.  A  dried  set  of  species 
of  the  genus  Berberis  was  taken  to  Kew,  and  the  names  now  stand  in 
accordance  with  the  specimens  of  the  Kew  Herbarium.  Various  plants 
have  been  named  or  authenticated  from  time  to  time.  New  labels 
have  been  written  for  all  parts  of  the  garden.  About  3875  have  been 
required  for  specimen  plants,  and  about  2050  of  smaller  size  for  seed 
pots  and  for  various  purposes.  The  large  “  Order  ”  labels  on  the 
herbaceous  ground  have  been  re-painted  and  re-written,  and  those 
belonging  to  the  various  shrub-groups  in  the  garden  are  in  course  of 
renewal.  The  re-labelling  of  the  Orchid  collection  is  in  progress.  The 
plants  in  the  new  houses  have  been  re-labelled  as  far  as  possible. 

Among  the  principal  plants  of  scientific  interest  that  have  flowered 
are  Aristea  Eckloni,  Arum  Besserianum,  Asarum  Hartwegi,  Blumen- 
bachiaHieronymi,  Catasetum  Bungerothi,  Chrysanthemum  hfematomma, 
Convolvulus  Malvacea,  “Dominica  Ginger’’  (received  from  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Society  and  now  proved  to  be  Zingiber  officinale),  Eichornia 
tricolor,  Erythroxylon  Coca  var.,  E.  ovatum,  Griseb.,  Fontanesia 
Fortunei,  Gladiolus  aurantiacus,  Gladiolus  sp.  n.,  Gomphocarpus  albens, 
Iris  Kingiana,  I.  Korolkowi,  I.  Saari,  I.  Suwarowi,  Mormodes  buccinator, 
Narcissus  Broussoneti  (remarkable  in  having  its  corona  reduced  to  a 
mere  rim),  Pilocarpus  pennatifolius  (?)  (of  interest  in  pharmacy  as 
yielding  Pilocarpine.  This  is  the  true  Pernambuco  plant,  but  whether 
it  is  the  P.  pennatifolius  of  Lemaire  is  not  easily  determined.  Flowers 
were  sent  to  Kew  as  affording  the  first  living  material  for  examination). 
Polemonium  flavum  (figured  in  “  Bot.  Mag.”  t.  6965),  Primula  Reidi, 
Roscoea  spicata,  Sechium  edule  (the  Chocho  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
Cucurbit  with  one-seeded  edible  fruit),  Statice  Suwarowi,  Zantedeschia 
Rehmanni,  Engl.,  and  Zephyranthes  macrosiphon.  About  1879  plants 
and  897  packets  of  seeds  have  been  received.  Contributions  have  been 
received  from  seventeen  Botanic  Gardens,  and  a  return  has  been  made 
to  most  of  them,  1482  plants  and  about  1564  packets  of  seeds  having 
been  distributed.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  of 
St.  Albans  for  an  extremely  valuable  set  of  Orchids,  including  the  new 
and  magnificent  Catasetum  Bungerothi. 

The  following  plants  may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  most  interesting 


and  important  that  have  been  received  : — Gerbera  Jamesoni,  a  fine 
Composite  introduced  from  the  Cape ;  Iris  Rosenbachi,  Ostrowskia 
magnifica  with  various  other  choice  plants  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  ; 
Iris  Barnumi,  with  several  other  new  and  choice  species  and  various 
bulbs  and  seeds  from  Prof.  Foster ;  Isonandra  Gutta  (important  as 
yielding  Gutta  Percha),  Napoleona  imperialis  (of  interesting  floral' 
structure),  Reinwardtia  tetragyna,  Restio  tetraphyllus,  Stifftia  chrysantha 
(a  fine  shrubby  Composite),  Washingtonia  robusta  (a  choice  new  Palm),, 
Stachys  tuberifera  (a  new  vegetable,  the  Crosnes  of  the  Paris  markets), 
Strophanthus  hispidus,  Remijia  pedunculata  (the  bark  of  which  is 
known  as  “  Cuprea  bark,”  and  contains  quinine),  and  several  other 
economic  plants.  Zantedeschia  Rehmanni,  a  choice  Aroid  introduced 
from  the  Cape,  is  of  interest  as  possessing  a  leaf-form  quite  unlike  that 
of  its  congeners.  Important  additions  have  been  made  to  some  of  the 
special  collections.  The  collection  of  hardy  Bamboos,  already  a  good 
one,  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  twelve  reputed  distinct 
kinds,  and  all  obtainable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  genus  Pagonia. 
On  Whit-Monday  last  about  1600  visitors  entered  the  garden,  and  no- 
misconduct  of  any  kind  was  observed. 

C.  E.  Searle,  Vice-Chancellor 

C.  Taylor. 

L.  Neville. 

G.  E.  Paget. 

Charles  C.  Babington. 


Vines. — Early  Houses. — Early  Vines  through  the  sunless  weather 
that  has  prevailed  since  starting  have  not  made  altogether  satisfactory 
progress,  especially  those  that  are  not  favourably  situated  for  forcing  but 
have  the  roots  in  cold  borders  which  have  not  been  covered  with 
fermenting  materials.  The  Vines  have  started  slowly  and  have  broken 
irregularly  ;  the  bunches  in  some  instances  show  a  tendency  to  blindness, 
some  of  them  running  off  to  tendrils  and  others  not  advancing  freely. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  slight  increase  of  temperature  and  a  reduced 
supply  of  moisture  for  a  short  time  may  be  beneficial.  Thinning  should 
be  kept  well  in  hand,  commencing  as  soon  as  the  berries  likely  to  swell 
freely  can  be  detected,  and  as  a  rule  thin  well  in  the  interior  of  the 
bunches,  leaving  the  berries  with  room  to  attain  their  full  size  without 
wedging,  and  yet  so  full  as  not  to  fall  out  of  shape  when  placed  on  a 
dish.  Liquid  manure  applied  to  inside  borders  will  materially  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  Grapes  after  having  been  thinned,  applying  it  at  a 
temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  charged  with 
ammonia,  whether  it  be  had  by  occasionally  sprinkling  with  liquid 
guano  or  mulching  the  border  with  fresh  stable  litter  with  the  straw 
shaken  out  will  be  beneficial  ;  but  too  much  of  this  must  not  be  applied 
at  one  time,  or  it  will  prejudicially  affect  the  as  yet  tender  foliage. 
Bright,  sunny  days,  with  sharp  winds,  may  now  be  expected.  Avoid 
sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  admit  air  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  closing  early  in  the  afternoon  at  85°,  allowing  the  house  to  fall  to 
65°  at  night.  Grapes  that  have  passed  the  stoning  period  should  have 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state.  Avoid  the  close¬ 
stopping  system  until  every  part  of  the  trellis  is  well  covered  with 
foliage,  as  every  leaf  promotes  root-action,  which  it  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  as  active  as  possible,  so  as  to  secure  well-swelled  berries. 

Succession  Houses. — Disbud  and  secure  the  growths  as  they  advance, 
stopping  them  two  joints  beyond  the  bunch  where  the  space  is  limited, 
but  where  there  is  space  allow  a  greater  extension  of  the  shoots  before 
stopping.  Remove  the  laterals  from  the  joints  below  the  show  of  fruit, 
except  from  the  two  base  leaves,  which  may  be  stopped  at  the  first 
leaf,  and  to  one  afterwards  as  produced.  The  laterals  above  the  fruit 
may  be  allowed  to  make  such  growth  as  can  have  exposure  to  light 
without  crowding,  and  then  be  stopped,  keeping  them  closely  pinched 
afterwards,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  those  not  having  room  for  extension. 
Remove  all  superfluous  and  ill-formed  bunches  of  the  free  setting  varie¬ 
ties  as  soon  as  those  that  are  most  promising  for  the  crop  can  be  deter¬ 
mined.  Vines  started  early  in  the  year  will  be  in  flower.  A  rather  dry 
atmosphere  with  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  a  temperature  of  65°  to  70°' 
at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  are  conducive  to  a  good  set,  moderate 
moisture  being  maintained  by  damping  the  house  two  or  three  times  a 
day  in  bright  weather.  Any  shy  setting  varieties,  such  as  Muscats, 
should  be  kept  5°  higher,  the  flowers  being  carefully  fertilised. 

Late  Houses. — Start  the  Vines  intended  to  afford  fruit  in  August 
onwards  ;  indeed,  Muscats,  Alicantes,  Lady  Downe’s,  and  other  late  sorts, 
should  be  encouraged  noW,  as  the  fruit  keeps  much  better  when  ripened 
in  August  or  early  in  September  than  when  the  season  is  more  advanced 
at  the  ripening  period.  It  is  imperative  that  Gros  Colman  and  Gros 
Guillaume  be  given  a  long  period  of  growth.  No  further  delay  should 
be  made  in  starting  houses  of  those  varieties.  Vines,  however,  which 
have  only  been  recently  pruned  need  not  be  started  for  some  time  yet. 


M.  Foster. 

Francis  Darwin. 

J.  W.  Hicks. 
Francis  Jenkinson. 
Walter  Gardiner. 
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In  the  case  of  late  Black  Hamburghs,  the  Vines  may  be  kept  cool  and 
not  started  until  nest  month.  In  the  case  of  inside  borders,  they  can  be 
brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state  by  the  application  of  water  at  a 
temperature  of  about  80°.  It  will  in  some  degree  stimulate  the  roots 
and  compensate  for  the  lack  of  fermenting  materials,  which  can  do  little 
good  after  this.  The  atmosphere  may  be  kept  moist  by  damping  every 
available  surface  two  or  three  times  a  day,  50°  being  a  sufficiently  high 
night  temperature,  and  65°  by  day  with  sun. 

Fruiting  Vines  in  Pots. — These  must  not  sustain  any  check  through 
dryness  at  the  roots  or  want  of  food,  affording  liquid  manure  copiously, 
surfacing  the  pots  with  rich  material,  and  if  the  roots  extend  beyond 
the  pots  feed  them  there  as  well  as  in  the  pots. 

Vine  Eyes. — Those  inserted  as  before  advised  will  now  be  rooted,  and 
■should,  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  be  shifted  into 
fi-inch  pots,  placing  them  on  shelves  over  the  hot-water  pipes  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  plunging  them  in  bottom  heat.  Syringe  well  amongst  them, 
and  pinch  the  laterals  at  the  first  leaf,  unless  they  are  intended  to  be 
planted  out  this  season,  when  the  laterals  should  be  left  entire. 

Cut-backs. — Vines  cut  back  for  fruiting  in  pots  next  season  will  now 
be  fit  for  shaking  out,  repotting  or  shifting  into  12-inch  pots.  If  these, 
■or  the  eyes  previously  referred  to,  have  been  plunged  in  bottom  heat, 
they  should  be  returned  to  it  for  a  time — 75°  to  80° — but  otherwise 
bottom  heat  is  not  necessary.  Keep  them  close  and  moderately  moist 
until  they  are  established.  Train  the  canes  near  the  glass,  as  they 
cannot  have  too  much  light,  it  being  important  that  the  growth  be 
solidified  as  it  is  made.  Turfy  loam  rather  rough  with  a  fifteenth  part 
of  crushed  bones  form  a  suitable  compost  for  Vines  in  pots.  Clean  pots 
and  efficient  drainage  of  clean  crocks  should  always  be  employed  in 
Vine  culture. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Earliest  Forced  House. — With  the 
fruit  stoning,  or  advanced  thereto,  keep  the  temperature  as  equable  as 
possible.  Too  high  a  night  temperature  is  not  favourable  to  the  fruit, 
and  cold  draughts  in  the  daytime  are  even  more  pernicious.  The  tem¬ 
perature  should  be  continued  at  60°  to  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75° 
during  the  day.  Thinning  the  fruit  must  be  seen  to  betimes,  it  not  being 
advisable  to  leave  during  the  stoning  period  more  fruit  by  half  than 
will  be  required  for  the  crop.  One  fruit  to  a  square  foot  of  trellis 
covered  by  the  trees  is  ample.  Nectarines  are  often  left  much  closer, 
which  proportionately  lessens  their  size,  whereas  to  secure  fine  fruit  they 
require  the  same  space  as  Peaches.  See  that  all  shoots  are  tied  to  the 
wires  as  they  progress,  stopping  any,  not  being  extensions,  when 
they  have  made  12  to  15  inches  of  growth.  If  the  pinching  results  in 
laterals  stop  them  at  the  first  leaf.  Shoots  that  are  not  likely  to  become 
unduly  long  should  not  be  pinched.  Shoots  retained  to  attract  the  sap 
to  the  fruit  should  be  stopped  to  one  leaf,  they  having  previously  had 
the  first  growth  at  the  second  or  third  leaf.  Avoid  overcrowding  ; 
syringe  morning  and  afternoon  to  keep  red  spider  under,  but  if  the  pest 
obtains  a  footing,  dislodge  it  by  syringing  with  some  approved  insecti¬ 
cide,  or  a  solution  of  softsoap,  2  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  In  the  case 
of  trees  with  run  of  outside  borders,  they  will  need  protection,  and  the 
inside  must  be  duly  supplied  with  liquid  manure  in  a  tepid  state. 

Second  Early  House. — Disbudding  and  tying-in  must  be  proceeded 
with,  the  disbudding  requiring  to  be  done  gradually.  Some  varieties, 
especially  in  luxuriant  examples,  have  twin  fruit,  notably  Noblesse  and 
Grosse  Mignonne.  Remove  all  such.  Thinning  should  be  practised  in 
the  case  of  thick-sets  as  soon  as  the  remains  of  the  flowers  are  cast, 
removing  the  smallest  fruit,  that  on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis  and  the 
badly  placed,  leaving  about  three  or  four  on  a  shoot  of  a  foot  length, 
which  can  be  still  further  reduced  when  about  the  size  of  marbles  to 
two,  and  ultimately  to  one,  or  as  required,  to  insure  a  full  crop.  When 
the  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  Walnuts,  increase  the  temperature  to  55°  to  60° 
at  night,  60°  to  65°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  75°  from  sun  heat. 

Late  Houses. — The  object  here  will  be  to  retard  the  flowering, 
therefore  ventilate  to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  After  the  buds  show 
colour  they  are  not  safe  from  frost,  consequently  means  should  be 
employed  to  exclude  it,  and  after  the  stamens  appear  a  certain  amount 
of  warmth  is  needed,  as  we  find  that  when  the  flowering  extends  over 
a  considerable  period  that  the  blossoms  do  not  set  well ;  therefore,  after 
the  blossoms  open  maintain  an  artificial  temperature  of  50°,  40°  to  45° 
.at  night,  ventilating  above  50°,  advancing  to  65°  from  sun  with  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  In  the  case  of  weak  trees  having  a  super-abundance 
of  blossom  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  those  flowers  from  the  under 
side  or  back  of  the  shoots,  as  the  trees  may  be  against  front  or  back 
trellises.  Keep  the  borders  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  are  indispensable  for  summer  bed¬ 
ding,  but  in  order  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  mass  of  colour  they 
afford,  it  is  necessary  to  place  out  strong  well- rooted  plants.  They  keep 
most  surely  during  the  winter  when  stored  rather  thickly  in  small  pots, 
but  in  any  case  they  require  attention  at  the  present  time.  If  the  plan 
of  pegging  down  the  plants  early  in  the  summer  is  adopted,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  top  them,  but  if  stocky  plants  are  needed,  these  to  be 
planted  uprightly,  they  must  be  stopped  now,  As  a  rule  they  experi¬ 
ence  the  least  check  when  turned  out  of  pots  at  bedding  time,  and  if 
the  size  known  as  large  60’s  are  available  in  quantity,  all  the  strongest 
.•should  be  potted  singly  into  these,  the  more  weakly  ones  going  two 
in  a  pot.  They  also  move  fairly  we'l  out  of  shallow  boxes,  and  these  are 
largely  used  where  many  thousand  plants  are  needed  annually.  When 
placed  in  boxes  ail  the  long  roots  should  be  freely  shortened  back,  a 


cluster  of  fibre  being  better  than  a  few  straggling  roots  and  with  no  soil 
attached.  The  plants  ought  to  be  disposed  not  less  than  4  inches 
apart  each  way  in  the  boxes,  and  if  a  limited  number  can  be  given  pots, 
the  more  delicate  variegated  varieties  should  be  favoured.  A  suitable 
compost  would  consist  of  two  parts  of  fresh  loam  to  one  of  sifted  leaf 
soil,  sharp  sand  being  freely  added  and  this  should  be  packed  firmly 
about  the  roots.  All  should  be  placed  in  either  warm  vineries,  Peach 
houses,  or  heated  pits  till  well  established,  water  being  given  very 
carefully  at  the  outset. 

Propagating  Zonal  Pelargoniums. — Strong  autumn  struck  plants 
are  usually  preferred  to  those  rooted  in  the  spring,  but  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  very  floriferous  varieties,  the  practice  of  propagating  in  the 
spring  is  very  frequently  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale.  The  variegated 
sorts  struck  now  will  soon  attain  a  serviceable  size,  and  be  quite  as 
effective  as  those  rooted  in  the  autumn.  It  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
striking  tops  from  old  plants  that  have  not  been  previously  started  into 
active  growth  in  gentle  heat,  these  having  very  little  sap  in  them,  nor 
are  gross  sappy  shoots  suitable.  Fairly  firm  duly  trimmed  cuttings 
should  be  dibbled  into  heavily  drained  6-inch  pots  previously  filled  with 
light  gritty  soil,  and  set  on  the  shelves  or  staging  very  near  to  hot- water 
pipes.  A  dry  heat  is  necessary  ;  no  water  should  be  given  for  at  least  a 
week,  and  afterwards  water  sparingly.  The  cuttings  ought  not  to  be 
shaded  in  any  way.  When  well  rooted  pinch  out  the  points,  and  soon 
after  place  the  plants  singly  in  2^-inch  pots,  and  keep  in  heat  till  of 
good  size. 

Verbenas. — Clean  healthy  cuttings  are  very  easily  struck  in  heat, 
and  these  in  their  turn  soon  afford  tops  for  striking.  Stock  plants 
that  have  been  kept  near  hot-water  pipe3  or  in  any  hot  position  rarely 
afford  cuttings  worth  taking  any  trouble  with.  If  possible  to  purchase 
stock  plants  of  the  best  bedding  varieties  of  Verbenas,  and  these  are 
given  a  shift  and  introduced  into  a  moderately  warm  house,  soon  yield 
a  quantity  of  good  cuttings.  Seedling  Verbenas  possess  the  strongest 
constitution,  and  are  very  effective  in  mixed  beds.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
on  the  surface  of  fine  sandy  soil,  lightly  covered  with  more  of  the  same, 
and  plunged  in  a  hotbed,  it,  as  a  rule,  soon  germinates,  but  should  the 
seedlings  not  appear  quickly  the  soil  must  not  be  disturbed,  as  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  they  are  several  weeks  before  they  start.  The  old 
Verbena  venosa  can  be  raised  from  seed,  but  those  who  have  preserved 
the  old  roots  may  cut  them  into  short  lengths  of  one  or  two  joints, 
and  dibble  them  thickly  into  boxes  or  pans  of  fine  soot.  Placed  on  a 
mild  hotbed  every  cutting  will  grow  and  serviceable  plants  be  the 
result. 

Ageratums. — Plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  usually  the  best  for 
neat  edgings,  but  those  obtained  from  seed  now-a-days  are  also  very 
effective,  notably  the  variety  Lady  Jane.  Every  small  piece  of  soft 
growth  strikes  very  quickly  in  heat,  and  quite  large  plants  may  be  had 
by  the  time  they  are  wanted.  Fresh  seed  germinates  in  a  few  days.  It 
should  be  sown  in  pans  very  lightly  covered  with  fine  sandy  soil,  and 
set  on  or  plunged  in  a  mild  hotbed.  Covering  these  or  any  other  seed 
with  a  square  of  darkened  glass,  materially  hastens  germination,  but 
this  must  be  removed  directly  the  seedlings  appear,  and  extra  pre¬ 
cautions  be  taken  to  prevent  damping  off.  Ageratums  move  well  out  of 
boxes  or  from  a  bed  of  soil  in  frames  or  pits.  The  seedlings  ought  first 
to  be  pricked  out  rather  thickly  in  pans,  and  after  they  have  been  topped 
being  either  placed  in  boxes,  or  transferred  to  beds  of  fairly  good  soil 
under  glass. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  Weathee  and  Chopping. — Throughout  February  the  weather 
was  never  very  favourable  for  open  air  seed  sowing,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  soil  is  cold,  damp,  and  frequently  frost  bound.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  sowing  are  therefore  few,  and  we  do  not  advise  it  to  be 
carried  out  in  spite  of  the  weather,  as  the  greatest  mistake  that  can 
possibly  be  made  is  to  sow  seeds  in  cold  heavy  wet  soil. 

Peas. — It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  Peas  take  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  weeks  to  gain  maturity,  and  all  who  desire  to  gather  in  June 
should  sow  now.  Carter’s  Lightning  and  Ringleader  sown  with  us  on  a 
south  border  about  the  beginning  of  February  are  now  well  through 
the  ground,  and  considering  the  weather  they  have  had  to  contend  with 
they  are  very  healthy.  The  seed  also  germinated  well,  and  all  Peas 
visible  would  be  much  sheltered  and  assisted  by  being  staked.  If  the 
main  stakes  are  not  ready  place  some  twigs  a  foot  high  to  them.  Old 
birch  brooms  may  be  used  in  this  way,  and  the  plants  dusted  with  soot 
occasionally.  The  second  early  varieties  may  now  be  sown.  Manure  the 
ground  well  before  sowing,  and  do  not  crowd  the  rows  too  much  together. 
Those  with  limited  space  seem  to  think  that  by  sowing  very  close  they 
will  secure  more  Peas,  but  we  question  this,  as  crowded  rows  do 
not  bear  profusely,  and  the  po  Is  take  much  longer  to  fill  than  when 
they  are  exposed.  Plants  that  have  been  raised  under  glass  with  the 
view  of  planting  them  out  should  be  in  cold  frames,  hardening  ready  to 
be  placed  out  about  the  middle  of  March.  Do  not  allow  them  to  be 
drawn  by  keeping  them  a  long  way  from  the  gla^s  and  light,  but  they 
may  receive  liquid  manure  to  increase  their  strength. 

Sowing  Spring  Onions. — Here  we  have  a  crop  of  the  greatest 
importance,  as  without  spring  Onions  and  plenty  of  them  there  will 
be  no  good  feeling  in"  the  kitchen.  March  is  a  favourite  month  for  sow¬ 
ing  these,  and  although  we  have  had  fine  crops  follow  April  sowings,  we 
always  strive  to  put  them  in  this  month.  They  do  well  after  any  crop 
so  long  as  the  soil  is  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  Our  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  soil  is  this.  In  December  or  January  the  coming  Onion  quarter 
has  a  good  dressing  of  lime  or  a  sprinkling  of  gas  lime  thrown  over  it.; 
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it  is  then  dug  roughly  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  a  coating  of 
manure  is  applied,  a  quantity  of  soot  over  this,  and  the  whole  is  forked 
under  the  surface.  The  ground  is  then  ready  for  the  seed,  and  we  have 
never  known  a  crop  fail  after  this,  while  the  yield  is  all  that  could  be 
desired  Small  sowings  may  be  made  in  beds  broadcast,  but  when  sown 
in  any  quantity  they  may  be  grown  row  after  row  all  over  the  piece. 
A  good  kitchen  crop  may  be  raised  with  the  rows  9  inches  apart,  and 
they  need  never  be  more  than  1  foot  apart.  Sow  about  2  inches  below 
the  surface  and  cover  firmly.  We  have  raised  some  early  spring  Onions 
in  boxes  under  glass,  and  we  are  glad  to  notice  the  seed  germinated 
freely. 

Globe  Artichokes. — We  find  the  demand  for  these  increase,  and 
where  there  is  any  deficiency  of  plants  the  old  ones  may  be  dug,  divided 
into  several  pieces,  and  replanted.  The  roots  penetrate  deeply,  and  they 
should  have  rich  deep  soil.  We  plant  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  all  newly  divided  or  transplanted  Artichokes  should  have  a 
quantity  of  long  manure  placed  round  their  stems. 

Garlic  and  Shallots. — The  first  named  is  rarely  required  in  any 
quantity,  but  a  little  of  it  is  often  in  demand,  and  a  few  roots  must  be 
grown  in  all  gardens.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  any  odd  corner 
where  the  soil  is  good  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Place  them  at  a  distance 
of  9  inches  apart  each  way,  and  merely  push  them  under  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  Shallots  are  more  used,  and  may  be  grown  in  quantity,  the 
clustered  bulbs  being  divided  and  then  inserted  in  rows  9  inches  apart. 
We  generally  grow  them  on  a  narrow  fruit  border,  and  find  them  do 
well  partially  under  the  trees.  Plant  them  at  once,  and  if  a  little  sand 
is  dibbled  in  with  each  bulb  it  will  induce  them  to  start  into  growth 
soon. 

Early  Celery. — It  is  generally  desirable  to  have  early  Celery  in 
before  the  main  crop,  and  sometimes  it  is  wanted  for  exhibition  at  the 
summer  shows,  and  in  all  cases  of  the  kind  the  seed  must  be  sown  early 
in  March.  Three  parts  fill  a  shallow  box  with  good  soil,  level  it,  sow 
the  seed  thinly,  cover  slightly,  and  place  it  in  a  temperature  of  65°. 
The  young  plants  will  appear  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  they  are  easily 
managed  afterwards,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  they  never  suffer 
from  drought  at  the  roots. 

Radishes  in  the  Open. — Hitherto  the  Radishes  have  been  sown 
in  a  little  heat,  but  they  may  now  be  sown  in  the  open.  Choose  a  warm 
corner  where  the  soil  is  rather  light.  Sow  broadcast  and  thinly.  Cover 
to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  place  some  hoops  and  a  piece 
of  old  net  over  them  to  prevent  the  birds  taking  the  seed. 

Carrots. — Those  in  the  frames  must  be  carefully  thinned  before 
they  suffer  from  crowding.  Water  afterwards  to  settle  them  in  their 
places.  Cover  with  mats  on  frosty  nights,  and  admit  a  little  air  when 
the  sun  is  strong.  Some  sow  Horn  Carrots  in  the  open  in  February,  but 
we  have  never  found  these  quite  successful,  and  we  do  not  sow  our  first 
Carrots  in  the  open  until  March.  We  have  the  ground  ready  now,  and 
they  will  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  it.  It  has  been  well 
dressed  with  soot  and  a  little  sand,  and  they  will  come  clean  in  it.  The 
best  way  is  to  sow  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  cover  over  with  some  dry 
soil.  It  is  important  that  those  who  have  no  Carrots  in  frames  have 
them  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  open,  but  where  there  are  plenty  in 
frames  their  owners  need  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  sow  in  the  open,  especially 
if  the  soil  is  not  in  good  order.  In  that  case  those  that  feel  they  must 
sow  had  better  only  put  in  a  small  quantity,  and  the  remainder 
later  on 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Dracanas. — Plants  to  be  assisted  in  growth  should  have  a  bottom  heat 
after  they  are  potted  if  practicable  of  75°,  while  the  temperature  of  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown  may  range  at  night  10°  lower. 
Well-furnished  heads  rooted  in  autumn,  or  young  plants  raised  from 
portions  of  stem  and  now  in  5  and  6-inch  pots,  may  be  placed  into 
others  2  inches  larger.  Young  plants  wintered  in  3-inch  pots  may  now 
be  placed  into  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  be  useful  for  decoration. 
The  D.  Cooperi  and  D.  terminalis  types  do  well  in  equal  portions  of 
loam  and  peat,  with  a  liberal  addition  of  sand  and  a  little  decayed 
manure,  or  good  leaf  mould  may  be  substituted  for  the  peat.  D.  Goldieana, 
D.  gracilis,  and  others  of  the  same  habit  of  growth  do  well  in  loam, 
sand,  and  one-seventh  of  manure.  Young  stock  may  now  be  raised  by 
cutting  up  the  stem  of  well  ripened  plants  that  have  been  injured  by 
decoration  in  dwelling  rooms.  If  the  stems  are  woody  and  the  plants 
have  been  kept  dry  at  their  roots,  they  will  soon  start  into  growth  after 
they  are  cut  into  lengths,  but  if  they  are  soft  and  green  they  are  very 
liable  to  decay.  In  this  case  cutting  them  should  be  delayed  for  a  time. 
Place  the  portions  of  stem  thickly  together  in  sandy  soil,  and  plunge  in 
bottom  heat.  The  stems  of  D.  Goldieana  and  D.  gracilis  should  not  be  cut 
into  lengths,  but  be  kept  in  brisk  heat  and  allowed  to  break  into  growth, 
when  the  young  growths  can  be  taken  off  and  rooted.  These  should  not 
be  starved  by  keeping  them  dry  at  their  roots.  Good  heads  can  now  be 
taken  off  and  rooted.  If  cut  where  the  wood  is  moderately  soft,  they 
will  root  freely  in  brisk  heat  in  sandy  soil,  or  may  be  inserted 
in  bottles  of  water.  A  safe  plan  is  to  ring  them  below  the  foliage 
and  moss  them  until  they  throw  out  roots,  when  they  may  be  taken  off 
and  potted.  Such  Dracaenas  as  gracilis,  Goldieana,  Lindeni,  and  others  of 
the  same  nature  should  be  cut  off  where  the  wood  is  soft,  for  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  rooting  them  without  losing  a  leaf  or  even  injury  to 
one.  If  cut  where  the  wood  is  firm,  they  will  be  months  rooting  in¬ 
stead  of  weeks.  Cool  varieties,  such  as  D.  rutilans,  should  be  raised 
in  heat  by  cutting  up  the  stem,  especially  the  root  portions.  Pot 
young  stock  of  these,  and  grow  them  in  various  temperatures  according 


to  requirements.  By  this  method  from  one  good  batch  of  plants, 
some  suitable  for  decoration  can  be  had  over  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Crotons. — Where  well  furnished  plants  with  bold  foliage  to  the  base 
have  been  preserved  in  good  condition  for  growing  in  7  and  8-inch 
pots  for  decoration,  they  may  now  be  placed  in  pots  2  or  even  3  inches 
larger  than  those  they  occupy.  Place  small  plants  that  have  been  raised 
from  side  shoots  in  2  and  3-inch  pots  into  6-inch  pots,  and  when 
they  have  developed  large  well  coloured  leaves  take  off  the  heads  and 
re-root  them.  Insert  cuttings  that  are  well  coloured  in  quantity.  If 
taken  off  where  the  wood  is  soft  they  will  root  quickly  and  freely  in  the 
propagating  frame  in  brisk  heat.  Plants  that  have  made  growth  during 
the  winter  and  have  uncoloured  foliage  upon  them  should  be  encouraged 
to  make  fresh  growth  under  the  influence  of  light  before  they  are 
topped.  The  secret  of  having  Crotons  in  a  highly  ornamental  condition 
for  decoration  is  to  be  careful  to  strike  heads  that  have  good  foliage: 
highly  coloured  at  the  base,  they  are  then  doubly  effective,  as  if  only 
half  the  plant  is  furnished  with  highly  coloured  leaves.  Plants  intended 
for  specimens  may  also  be  placed  into  larger  pots.  Be  careful  not  to 
overpinch  these,  for  nothing  is  gained,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  size  of 
the  foliage  is  greatly  diminished.  When  the  desired  number  of  shoots 
have  been  formed  bring  them  outwards  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  then 
allow  them  to  extend,  and  the  result  will  be  shoots  with  finely  developed 
foliage  well  coloured  if  the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  light.  Plants 
that  are  in  the  size  pots  in  which  they  are  to  be  used,  but  have  yet  to 
make  another  growth,  may  be  top-dressed  with  rich  material  or  have 
artificial  manure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Syringe  freely,  but 
water  carefully  all  newly  potted  plants.  The  Croton  does  well  in  a 
compost  of  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure  and  sand. 

Eucharises. — Plants  that  have  flowered  and  require  repotting  should 
be  done  at  once.  If  the  stock  to  be  operated  upon  is  young  and  the 
soil  about  their  roots  in  a  sweet  condition  they  may  be  placed  into  larger 
pots  without  disturbing  their  roots.  If  the  soil  has  a  tendency  to  be 
sour  or  close  shake  every  particle  away  from  the  roots  and  repot  them 
in  fresh.  At  the  same  time  sort  the  bulbs  and  pot  them  in  their  sizes. 
Do  not  cast  on  one  side  the  young  bulbs,  but  discard,  if  any  are  to  be 
thrown  away,  bulbs  that  are  worn  out  and  exhausted.  The  young  ones 
will  soon  grow  into  good  flowering  plants,  for  they  have  youth  and 
vigour  on  their  side.  To  preserve  a  healthy  stock  of  these  plants  it  is 
wise  to  pot  young  bulbs  annually.  These  plants  soon  establish  them¬ 
selves  at  this  season  of  the  year  if  plunged  in  a  temperature  of  75°,  and! 
in  a  night  temperature  of  65°.  Syringe  freely,  but  water  carefully  until 
they  commence  fresh  root  activity.  Use  for  a  compost  good  fibry  loam, 
one-seventh  of  decayed  manure  and  sand  ;  one  6-inch  potful  of  soot  may 
be  used  to  each  barrowful  of  loam.  If  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy 
use  charcoal  freely  to  keep  it  open  and  porous.  The  pots  or  pans  used 
should  be  liberally  drained. 


EARLY  WORK. 

Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  William  Raitt  is  dead. 
Every  bee-keeper  will  regret  that  one  who  has  done  so  much  for 
bees  and  for  bee-keepers  should  have  been  called  away.  In  the= 
glad  spring  time,  when  the  eager  bees  are  rushing  here  and  there 
in  haste  to  gather  the  pollen  and  sweet  nectar  of  the  early  plants 
and  flowers,  we  cannot  fail  to  think  of  him  who  has  been  snatched 
away  In  him  we  have  lost  an  earnest  Christian,  a  great  bee-keeper,, 
and  a  good  man.  We  lament  his  loss. 

The  spring  time  is  fast  approaching,  and  bees  are  getting  some¬ 
what  more  restless  than  we  like  to  see  them  at  this  period  of  the- 
year.  Extreme  restlessness  is  not  seldom  a  sign  of  pending  starva¬ 
tion,  and  if  any  bee-keeper  thinks  that  his  stocks  are  getting  short 
of  food,  he  must  take  the  very  first  opportunity  of  replenishing 
their  store.  It  is  a  very  false  economy  to  keep  bees  all  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  and  then,  just  when  the  season  of  profit  is- 
approaching,  allow  them  to  starve,  when  by  a  very  small  expen¬ 
diture  they  might  be  saved  from  death.  Do  bee-keepers  who  do’ 
not  seem  to  care  whether  their  stocks  live  over  the  spring  or  not, 
realise  that  it  would  be  both  better  for  the  bee-keeper,  and  far 
kinder  to  the  bees,  to  kill  them  in  autumn  and  take  their  store',, 
rather  than  allow  them  to  drag  on  through  the  dark  months  of 
winter  only  to  die  of  starvation  in  the  early  months  of  spring  ? 
Bee-keepers  do  not  think,  or  they  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to 
keep  bees  eating  honey  for  some  six  months,  and  then  allow  them 
to  die  rather  than  spend  a  few  shillings  on  the  food  necessary  to 
tide  the  stocks  over  until  natural  supplies  come  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  provide  for  all  wants. 
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Now  we  believe  that  many  stocks — and  we  know  of  some — are 
perilously  near  starvation  point.  Last  summer  honey  was  not 
plentiful,  and  in  many  districts  bees  were  unable  to  support  them- 
•selves,  while  in  others  they  did  manage  to  store  up  a  little  honey 
ready  for  the  winter.  It  is  for  these  latter  stocks  that  there  is  now 
most  reason  to  fear.  The  stocks  which  could  not  store  in  the 
summer  must  either  have  been  supplied  with  food,  or  they  must 
have  long  since  passed  away ;  but  a  careless  man,  seeing  that  his 
stocks  have  stored  some  honey,  may  in  the  autumn  have  mis¬ 
calculated  the  amount  stored,  so  that  now  his  bees  may  be  on  the 
brink  of  starvation. 

Every  bee-keeper  who  has  the  slightest  anxiety  should  at  once 
proceed  to  examine  his  stocks.  Such  an  examination  need  scarcely 
take  a  minute.  Some  would  be  able  to  judge  by  the  weight  of  the 
hives  ;  others  by  just  lifting  up  the  corners  of  the  quilts  and  cover¬ 
ings,  but  in  any  case  there  must  not  be  any  more  disturbance  than 
absolutely  necessary.  If  more  food  is  not  required,  then  let  the 
■stock  remain  quiet.  If  food  is  required  it  may  be  given  in  any  of 
the  ways  recommended.  If  any  stocks  have  ceased  to  exist  let  the 
hives  be  well  cleaned  and  prepared  for  another  stock  or  swarm.  If 
warm  weather  ensues  and  feeding  is  being  done  by  syrup  the 
•greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  induce  robbing.  Speed  and 
cleanliness  will  do  away  with  all  danger  of  attack,  but  if  vessels  are 
placed  and  removed  in  a  haphazard  careless  sort  of  manner  then 
the  bee-keeper  must  certainly  expect  some  trouble  at  a  not  distant 
-date.  In  some  districts  the  supply  of  early  pollen  is  deficient. 
When  this  is  the  case  pea  flour  sprinkled  over  shavings  placed  in 
a  skep  is  a  good  substitute,  and  bees  may  readily  be  attracted  to  the 
skep — if  it  has  ever  been  inhabited — by  warming  it  before  the  fire 
until  the  fragrance  of  honey  and  wax  can  be  perceived.  If  the 
«kep  has  not  been  used  a  little  diluted  honey  will  have  the  same 
•effect.  A  warm  day  should  be  chosen  for  first  using  the  flour,  and 
the  skep  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  and  protected  situation.  It  is 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  bees — white  as  millers — working  the  small 
pellets  on  to  their  thighs,  and  gives  many  a  moment’s  amusement 
to  those  who  would  never  dream  of  looking  at  a  bee  working  upon 
a  flower. 

We  do  not  advise  any  bee-keeper  to  begin  feeding  and  enticing 
the  bees  out  with  this  artificial  pollen  until  natural  pollen  may  be 
expected.  As  “  W.  B.  C.”  says  in  this  month’s  “  Record,”  “  Though 
opinions  vary  so  much  as  to  the  proper  time  for  beginning  to 
stimulate  by  giving  artificial  pollen,  we  may  safely  say  that  no 
guides  are  so  reliable  for  fixing  the  date  as  the  bees  themselves. 
When  natural  pollen  can  be  had  outside  they  will  find  it,  and  when 
the  season  is  so  adverse  as  to  retard  vegetation,  and  there  are  no 
pollen-yielding  flowers  in  bloom,  we  may  rest  assured  that  queens 
and  workers  are  better  for  being  left  unstimulated  until  such  time 
as  the  return  of  genial  weather  warrants  an  extension  of  the  brood 
nest.”  Bees  cannot  be  kept  too  quiet  at  present,  and  if  the 
■enthusiasm  of  the  bee-keeper  tempts  him  to  force  his  stocks  we 
hope  that  he  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  the  course  he  takes  by- 
finding  chilled  brood  and  other  evils  rampant  in  his  apiary.  “  Slow 
and  sure  ”  is  a  good  motto.  We  were  very  much  amused  a  few 
•days  ago  at  a  young  man  who  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  bee  fever 
some  year  or  two  since.  He  is  now  just  as  despondent  as  he  then 
■was  jubilant.  We  assured  him  that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  despon¬ 
dent  if  he  was  willing  to  use  his  head  and  his  hands  ;  to  give  the 
necessary  time  and  thought ;  to  make  up  his  mind  to  succeed  ;  and 
■to  use  every  endeavour  to  build  up  his  own  success.  We  believe 
that  in  another  few  years  that  young  man  will  have  found  his 
balance,  and  we  are  not  without  hope  that  in  the  time  to  come 
more  will  be  heard  of  him  as  a  good  practical  bee-keeper,  who, 
having  made  up  his  mind  to  succeed,  did  achieve  success. — Felix. 
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relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Address  (J.  A1.).— Mr.  J.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road,  Balham, 
London,  S.W.  We  have  given  this  address  dozens  of  times,  and  it  seems 
as  if  a  standing  advertisement  were  necessary  for  keeping  it  before 
those  gardeners  who  omit  what  appears  or  forget  what  they  read. 

Propagating'  Aralia  (Fatsta)  Sieboldl  ( Inquirer ). — Methods 
of  raising  the  plants  were  published  on  page  144  last  week.  In  reply  to 
your  other  questions,  write  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.,  Quai 
de  la  Mdgisserie,  Paris. 

Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana  (.7.  P.).— The  plant  must  be  a  fine  one, 

and  we  should  like  to  see  the  photograph  you  mention.  The  variety  is 
also  good,  though  the  flower  sent  was  not  large,  and  had  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  through  being  packed  in  cotton  wool. 

disinfectants  in  Cesspool  ( Weybridge). —  Not  knowing  the 

nature  and  composition  of  the  disinfectants  we  cannot  answer  your 
question  ;  but  we  could  acquire  the  information  in  a  week  or  two  if 
we  had  sewage  of  the  nature  indicated  at  disposal  by  trying  it  on  some 
plants  in  pots  and  outdoors,  that  we  could  afford  to  lose ;  also  on  a  patch 
or  two  on  a  lawn,  and  noting  the  effects  of  the  application. 

The  D  Elboui  Crape  (Mr.  Bowker ). — Our  correspondent,  Mr. 
W.  J.  Murphy,  does  not  know  from  whom  this  variety  can  be  obtained, 
and  suggests  your  writing  to  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  New 
York,  or  Messrs.  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  We  may  add  that 
American  Grapes  do  not,  as  a  rule,  succeed  in  this  country.  Many  have 
been  tried  at  Chiswick,  and  several  are  still  grown  there,  but  are  not 
likely  to  be  increased  for  general  cultivation. 

Propagating  Xieucophyton  Browni  (IF.  U.  31.). — This  is  best 

effected  in  the  same  way  as  bedding  Calceolarias  in  the  autumn,  but 
inserting  the  cuttings  a  month  or  more  sooner  in  very  sandy  soil  under 
handlights,  or  in  a  close  cold  frame  in  September,  shading  from  bright 
sun.  Mr.  Graham,  who  uses  this  plant  effectively  in  carpet  bedding  at 
Hampton  Court,  raises  all  his  plants  in  that  way,  and  by  no  other 
method  can  such  good  ones  be  established  for  planting  out  in  May.  He 
says  the  cuttings  dislike  even  a  “  smell  of  artificial  heat,”  and  he  speaks 
from  wide  experience  on  the  subject. 

Moss  on  lawn  (A  Motts  Reader'). — After  all  the  efforts  you  have 
made  to  eradicate  the  moss,  and  the  more  you  do  the  more  it  grows,  we 
conclude  the  lawn  requires  draining.  If  stagnant  water  lodges  in  the 
soil,  moss  is  sure  to  be  troublesome.  A  free  dressing  of  lime,  sifted  soil, 
and  wood  ashes  in  equal  parts  might  do  good,  and  a  subsequent  appli¬ 
cation  of  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of  2  to  3  ozs.  to  the  square  yard,  and 
still  much  more  good  if  drains  were  cut  and  pipes  laid  carefully  2  feet 
deep  and  5  yards  apart,  with  proper  fall  and  outlets  into  a  lower  drain 
for  the  escape  of  the  water. 

Peach  Shoots  Dying  (Foreman). — The  cause  of  the  shoots  dying 
is  directly  due  to  gumming,  or  a  fungus  named  by  Professor  Oudemans 
Coryneum  Beijerincki,  and  indirectly  by  over-luxuriance  induced  by  too 
rich  a  soil.  Excess  of  food  in  proportion  to  the  foliage  power  of  elabora¬ 
tion  and  assimilation  causes  sappy  and  long-jointed  wood,  that  does  not 
ripen  well,  and  consequently  is  unable  to  resist  the  effects  of  adverse 
climatic  conditions.  The  remedy  is  lifting  and  root-pruning,  planting 
in  firmer  soil,  or  adding  clay  marl  to  it  if  light,  so  as  to  make  it  more 
retentive  and  less  easily  permeated  by  the  roots,  to  induce  sturdier, 
shorter  jointed,  and  more  solidified  growth.  If  the  soil  be  deficient  in 
calcareous  matter  a  dressing  of  quicklime  should  be  given  at  the  rate  of 
a  bushel  per  rod,  and  if  pointed  in  as  deeply  as  the  roots  allow  would 
do  much  to  check  the  tendency  to  gumming. 

Melons  Failing:  (T.  S.). — We  have  grown  excellent  crops  of 
Melons  in  a  flue-heated  pit,  but  care  was  taken  that  no  noxious  fumes 
escaped  from  the  flue,  and  also  that  the  air  of  the  pit  was  not  too  dry. 
To  one  of  the  evils  indicated  we  attribute  the  withering  of  the  plants, 
assuming  the  temperature  is  correct,  and  the  soil  and  management  such 
as  these  plants  require.  If  the  flue  is  defective,  Melons  cannot  be  satis¬ 
factorily  grown  in  the  pit  till  all  faults  are  rectified,  and  a  genial 
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atmosphere  must  be  maintained  by  standing  shallow  trays  of  water  on 
the  flue  and  damping  the  floor  and  walls  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  air  must  be  as  sweet  and  pleasant  as  that  out¬ 
doors  after  a  warm  shower  on  a  mild  day  in  April  and  May,  and  we 
suspect  the  atmosphere  of  the  pit  is  far  from  being  equally  enjoyable. 
The  plant  of  which  you  sent  leaves  resembles  an  Anthericum,  and 
may  be  planted  out  in  summer,  preferably  in  not  a  very  dry  and  sunny 
position. 

Covering-  Mushroom  Beds  (//.  T.  H.). — Mushroom  beds  in  the 
open  air  must  be  covered  with  litter,  varying  in  thickness  from  (3  inches 
to  more  than  thrice  that  thickness,  according  to  the  heat  in  the  ridges 
or  beds  and  the  weather.  Beds  in  unheated  open  sheds  must  be 
similarly  covered.  In  heated  Mushroom  houses,  unless  they  are  very 
close,  dark,  and  somewhat  damp,  the  beds  are  best  covered  to  prevent 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  them,  and  a  few  gardeners  use  light 
wooden  shutters,  leaving  sufficient  space  under  them  for  the  Mushrooms 
to  grow.  Possibly  the  difficulty  your  gardener  experiences  in  breaking 
off  the  small  Mushrooms  in  removing  the  litter  arises  from  the  soil  being 
too  light,  or  the  temperature  too  high.  Loam  is  composed  of  clay  and 
sand  ;  when  the  former  greatly  preponderates  it  is  strong  or  clayey 
loam,  when  the  contrary  is  the  case  it  is  light  or  sandy  loam.  When 
clay  is  dried  and  crushed  to  powder  it  can  be  mixed  with  light  soil  for 
rendering  it  more  adhesive. 

A  Tern  Puzzle  (&). — We  print  your  note  and  append  our  reply  : — 
“  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  attempted  to  grow  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
Pteris  serrulata  cristata,  and  other  Ferns,  but  sow  nearly  what  I  will,  I 
get  Pteris  tremula  only.  I  sowed  a  quantity  of  A1  cuneatum  and  Davallia 
bullata  spores,  and  every  plant  turned  out  P.  tremula.  Can  you 
give  me  an  explanation  1  ”  The  explanation  is  simple — the  spores  that 
produce  Pteris  tremula  are  produced  by  Pteris  tremula  ;  Adiantum 
spores  produce  Adiantums  ;  Davallia  spores  Davallias,  and  the  spores 
of  Pteris  serrulata  do  not  produce  plants  of  P.  tremula.  Those  of  the 
latter  germinate  freely,  and  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  may  have 
outgrown  the  others  (if  any)  ;  “  smothered  ”  them  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  according  to  Darwin,  but 
from  your  point  of  view  the  survivors  were  not  the  fittest  for  your 
purpose.  We  can  see  a  million  of  young  Adiantums  any  day  springing 
from  spores,  and  not  a  “  rogue  ”  amongst  them. 

Grubs  In  Marguerite  Leaves  (J.  M.). — If  you  had  read  the 
Journal  attentively  you  would  have  seen  many  replies  to  correspondents 
such  as  you  ask  for.  The  leaf-mining  insect  is  the  larva  of  a  small  fly 
(Tephrites)  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Celery  fly  which 
punctures  the  leaves  and  deposits  eggs  in  them,  these  hatching  into 
maggots  that  eat  out  this  substance,  often  ruining  the  plants.  The 
Celery  fly  can  be  prevented  doing  material  injury  by  syringing  the 
plants  with  a  solution  of  petroleum  and  softsoap,  2  ozs.  of  the  soap  and 
a  lump  of  soda  being  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  stirring  in 
very  briskly  while  hot  half  a  wineglassful,  or  a  little  more,  of  ordinary 
petroleum,  or  paraffin  as  it  is  incorrectly  called,  such  as  is  burned  in 
lamps.  It  should  be  applied  after  the  sun  leaves  the  plants  in  the 
evening,  not  in  the  morning,  or  they  might  be  scorceed.  We  have 
known  it  to  destroy  the  maggots  in  the  leaves.  You  can  try  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  dipping  a  plant  in  the  solution  and  noting  the  effects.  You 
might  also  try  lemon  oil,  using  it  according  to  the  instructions  supplied 
by  the  vendors. 

Planting-  and  Cropping  Vines  (IF.  J.  S.). — You  may  safely 
plant  the  varieties  you  desire — namely,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Guillaume, 
Lady  Downe’s,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  as  all  may  be  grown  in  the 
same  house.  Your  fanciful  plan  may  answer,  though  it  is  not  adopted  by 
cultivators  who  grow  splendid  crops  both  for  private  use  or  sale.  As  we 
understand  your  letter  you  intend  planting  the  Vines  2£  feet  asunder, 
then  when  all  are  strong  enough  to  bear  fruit  only  letting  half  of  them 
do  so,  cutting  down  the  alternate  Vines,  so  that  each  of  these  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  strong  cane  while  the  others  are  bearing,  and  when  the  fruit  is 
off  cutting  down  these  in  turn,  and  so  on.  You  say  you  “are  aware 
that  many  growers  crop  new  rods  every  year,  but  you  think  you  would 
get  better  Grapes  as  stated.”  Is  not  your  plan  “cropping  new  rods  2  ” 
If  the  Vines  produce  strong  canes,  and  these  are  well  ripened,  they  will 
no  doubt  bear  well,  especially  towards  the  top  of  the  house  ;  but  whether 
the  plan  would  answer  with  you  better  than  the  usual  methods  that 
answer  so  well  with  growers  of  Grapes,  both  for  home  use  and  for 
market,  can  only  be  determined  by  experience.  We  neither  advise  you 
to  adopt  the  plan  nor  dissuade  you  from  it.  It  is  entirely  a  matter  for 
individual  preference  and  capacity.  Vines  may  be  planted  when  the 
growths  push  half  an  inch  long  or  so,  not  forcing  them  into  growth 
either  before  or  immediately  after  planting. 

Musbrooms  In  Summer  (IF  B.'). — We  gather  from  your  letter 
that  you  desire  to  grow  Mushrooms  outdoors  in  summer.  For  that 
purpose  a  cool  place  is  essential.  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  digs  a  trench  of  the 
requisite  width  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  fills  it  with  suitable  manure 
pressed  down  in  the  usual  manner,  sloping  the  surface  up  to  the  wall, 
casing  with  soil,  covering  and  keep  all  moist,  and  has  excellent  crops. 
In  the  absence  of  a  position  of  that  kind,  choose  the  coolest  you  have, 
and  under  and  behind  evergreens  would  be  likely  to  answer  very  well. 
We  have  had  good  crops  in  a  cool  heavily  shaded  orchard  in  the  summer. 
The  less  grass  the  horses  have  the  better  for  the  purpose  in  view,  though 
we  do  not  think  you  ought  to  fail  under  the  circumstances  you  describe. 
You  may  mix  one-third  of  Beech  or  Oak  leaves  with  the  manure,  taking 
care  the  whole  mass  is  uniformly  moist,  not  over-fermented  when  used, 
and  then  made  very  firm.  Peat  moss,  after  being  used  in  stables,  may 


be  mixed  with  the  other  materials,  but  excellent  crops  of  Mushrooms 
have  been  grown  from  it  without  any  admixture  beyond  a  little  loam. 
It  cannot  be  so  well  formed  into  ridges  as  manure  consisting  largely 
of  decaying  straw.  You  had  better  perhaps  make  the  beds  flat  or  nearly 
so,  and  cover  them  with  shutters  or  anything  that  will  throw  off 
heavy  rains.  Narrow  ridges  are  apt  to  get  too  dry  in  summer,  and  if 
you  make  a  bed  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  supporting  with  boards, 
care  will  be  necessary  not  to  let  it  get  too  dry,  especially  round  the 
sides. 

Propagating  Pit  (.7.  .27.). — The  18-inch  upright  lights  are  not  in 
the  least  necessary  for  a  propagating  pit,  but  rather  the  reverse  if  the 
aspect  is  south,  though  as  your  pit  may  not  be  wholly  required  for  pro¬ 
pagating  purposes,  the  side  light  may  be  useful  for  certain  plants  that 
you  may  require  to  grow  in  the  winter.  According  to  your  rough, 
sketch  the  flow  and  return  pipes  are  covered.  The  return  pipes  would 
afford  sufficient  bottom  heat,  and  an  excess  of  this  is  not  good  for  any 
plants.  The  outside  shutters  may  possibly  be  useful  in  summer.  We 
should  prefer  shutters  in  the  inner  pigeon-holed  wall  for  regulating  the 
heat.  Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  suitable  for  plunging  purposes,  and 
what  you  object  to  in  it  is  an  advantage  in  securing  an  equable  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  heat  being  slowly  conducted  out  of  it.  The  back  wall  will  be 
suitable  for  Tomatoes  in  summer,  at  least  if  not  shaded  by  any  cover¬ 
ing  on  the  roof  that  cuttings  may  require,  and  this  can  be  entirely 
obviated  by  having  close  frames  on  the  front  pit  which  are  provided  in 
all  well  constructed  propagating  houses.  ,We  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  grow  Tomatoes  in  the  pit  in  winter  or  not,  but  many  persons- 
could,  though  they  would  not,  plant  them  out  in  a  border  10  feet  from 
the  roof  but  have  them  in  boxes  or  pots  raised  so  that  the  plants  would 
not  be  far  from  the  glass.  They  might  be  stood  on  a  strong  shelf  affixed 
to  the  back  wall,  and  the  growths  trained  downwards  over  the  path  to 
wires  strained  a  foot  or  so  under  the  roof.  We  should  not  cover  both 
if  either  of  the  flow  pipes,  and  if  only  one,  should  have  that  next  the 
glass  exposed. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp,. 
(T>.  7.). — The  flowers  sent  apparently  represent  C.  Harrisianum,  but 
that,  as  you  probably  are  aware,  is  a  hybrid  from  C.  barbatum  and  C, 
villosum,  and  not  an  imported  plant.  ( Constant  Reader'). — 1,  Alonsoa 
incisifolia  ;  2,  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata  ;  3,  the  flowers  had  all  fallen, 
and  withered,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  Tacsonia — perhaps  T.  eriantha. 
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BUSINESS  still  steady,  and  prices  firm  all  round. 

FBUIT. 


s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Apples,  I  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

to  9 

O 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Cherries,  i  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £-sieve  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  ft . 

1 

8 

5 

0 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  ..  ..  .. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries,  per  03.  .. 

1 

0 

0 

A 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Artiohokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

$ 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  •  • 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

» 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

i 

3 

1 

9 

Mustard  and  Cress,  punt. 

0 

3 

0 

O 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  . .  •• 

i 

0 

3 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

8 

0 

10 

o 

Broccoli ,  bundle  •  •  • . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  . • 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

Jl 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

8 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

5 

o 

Carrots,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

O 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

a 

0 

ft 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

9 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

ft 

Ooleworts,  dcz.  bunches 

2 

Or 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  ., 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Oucumbers,  each  ..  . . 

0 

9 

i 

3 

Shallots,  per  tb ,  '. .  .. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  .  •  •  •  •  • 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  .  •  •  •  •  • 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

* 

Leeks,  bujc  ••  ••  •• 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

B. 

d. 

S 

a. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Anemones  (French), 

Lilyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  1 

ft 

doz.  bunches 

a 

0  to  6 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms 

s 

0 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunoheg 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6- 

Camellias,  12  blooms  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

e 

„  White,  12  bl. .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

s 

„  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

a 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  . . 

1 

0 

8 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches . . 

1 

0 

2 

o 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  • . 

e 

0 

9 

0 

Daffodils  (single)  12  blooms  0 

9 

1 

6 

„  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

S 

& 

„  (double), 12  blooms  0 

a 

1 

0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

0 

» 

Encharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

s 

0 

6 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

o 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  •• 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

(> 

sprays  . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Violets,  12  bunohes. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

e 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

a 

6 

„  Parme  (French), 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

per  bunch  .  • 

s 

0 

8 

0 

per  bunch  . 

6 

0 

6 

0 

„  Dark  (Frenoh)  bch. 

1 

6 

2 

a 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

blooms . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

„  (French),  12bchs. 

1 

0 

3 

0 
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PLANTS  IN  TOTS. 


B. 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  ..  6 

0to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . .  12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

1 

6 

r 

0 

Arbor  vitae  (golden'*  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  pliLts,  var.,  each 

a 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . .  24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . .  9 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valiev, 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen  . .  9 

0 

12 

0 

doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

38 

0 

Cyclamen. ,  dozen  pots  . .  9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

19 

0 

Dracaena terminalis,  doz.  30 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

e 

Dracenae  viridis,  doz.  . .  12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  iu  var.,  each 

2 

0 

21 

0 

Srioa  hyemalis,  doz.  . .  12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  various,  doz . 8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Enonymus,  var..  dozen  6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  doz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen  6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

FODDER  CROPS. 

Wherever  Sainfoin  answers  by  all  means  sow  some.  Strange 
to  say  there  is  still  much  doubt  as  to  the  soil  in  which  this  excel¬ 
lent  forage  crop  should  be  sown.  Two  years  ago  we  decided  to  try 
some  on  a  heavy  clay  farm  on  the  borders  of  Essex.  We  did  so, 
and  had  such  a  full  strong  plant  that  more  was  sown  last  year,  and 
about  a  dozen  acres  more  will  be  sown  on  the  same  farm  this  year. 
We  gave  24s.  per  sack  of  four  bushels  for  some  superior  seed  last 
year  because  it  was  grown  by  a  neighbour,  and  as  it  requires  that 
quantity  per  acre  of  unmilled  seed  the  layer  was  rather  an  expen¬ 
sive  one.  This  year  we  have  an  ample  supply  of  seed  saved  at  the 
home  farm  from  a  second  crop  which  we  threshed  as  it  was  carted 
from  the  field,  and  afterwards  cut  the  half-green  stems  into  chaff 
with  some  Barley  straw.  As  this  chaff  was  put  into  a  huge  heap  in 
a  barn  head  a  moderate  quantity  of  salt  was  sprinkled  among  it, 
and  it  was  trampled  into  a  compact  mass,  which  subsequently 
heated  sufficiently  to  impart  flavour  to  it,  and  it  was  so  palatable 
that  sheep  and  horses  consumed  it  greedily.  As  green  food,  hay,  or 
chaff,  it  is  alike  valuable  for  stock,  and  we  have  heard  excellent 
judges  declare  that  well  made  Sainfoin  stover  is  superior  to  all 
other  dry  forage  for  horses.  We  always  turn  the  first  growth  to 
account  for  folding  ewes  and  lambs,  as  they  thrive  well  upon  it, 
and  it  imparts  a  polish  to  fat  lambs  for  market,  and  is  perhaps 
superior  to  Tares  for  such  a  purpose. 

Many  farmers  are  accustomed  to  sow  a  few  pounds  of  Trefoil 
with  it,  but  we  prefer  to  sow  it  without  such  mixture,  preferably 
with  spring  corn,  but  not  necessarily  so.  We  have  now  an  excel¬ 
lent  layer  of  it,  which  was  sown  on  a  field  of  winter  Wheat  last 
spring.  On  mixed  soil  it  retains  a  full  plant  for  six  or  seven  years, 
but  on  heavy  land  at  all  wet  it  fails  sooner.  The  clay  farm  on 
which  we  have  sown  it  extensively  has  been  well  drained  and 
dressed  with  burnt  clay  well  worked  in  by  ploughs  and  cultivators,  so 
that  superfluous  water  will  pass  away  soon  enough  to  do  no  harm  to 
the  Sainfoin  roots,  and  the  labour  on  the  land  under  this  crop  will 
be  very  cheap,  for  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  a  growth  for  the  sheep, 
and  another  for  seed  and  hay.  Good  seed  is  very  profitable  and 
obtains  a  prompt  sale. 

Now  as  to  folding  sheep  on  Sainfoin,  we  are  aware  that  sheep 
are  so  fond  of  it  that  they  are  apt  to  feed  it  off  so  closely  as  to  do 
harm  to  the  young  plant  the  first  year  after  sowing.  Mischief  of 
this  kind  is  avoided  by  passing  the  sheep  over  it  in  folds,  the  size  of 
which  are  regulated  by  the  number  of  sheep.  A  hurdle  to  each 
sheep  and  a  fresh  fold  every  day  is  a  safe  rule,  combined  with  due 
care  and  watchfulness  ;  but  if  the  sheep  are  turned  out  to  wander 
at  will  over  a  large  layer  of  it,  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  harm 
will  be  done  by  many  of  the  plants  being  eaten  too  closely.  It  will 
be  understood  that  after  the  first  year  there  will  be  no  risk  of 
harm,  but  even  then  folds  are  preferable,  because  the  layer  is  kept 
regularly  enriched  with  manure. 

Fodder  crops  and  sheep  farming  are  certainly  to  be  regarded  as 


affording  a  means  of  relief  under  the  present  low  prices  for  corn, 
and  for  all  calcareous  soil  Sainfoin  may  be  recommended,  provided 
cultivation  has  due  attention.  The  fact  that  we  are  laying  down 
land  for  five  or  six  years  ought  to  impress  us  with  the  importance 
of  having  it  clean  for  the  seed  bed,  and  of  sowing  pure  seed.  The 
latter  point  may  be  secured  if  we  use  unmilled  seed,  as  that  cannot 
be  adulterated  easily,  or  rather  any  attempt  at  ad  alteration  is 
readily  detected.  Do  what  we  will,  however,  such  layers  will 
become  more  and  more  foul  with  age,  and  at  the  end  the  best  plan 
is  undoubtedly  to  pare  and  burn  the  top  inch  or  so  of  soil  with  the 
crown  of  the  plants.  When  this  can  be  done  we  prefer  a  crop  of 
Oats  to  folio  w  the  layer,  and  it  is  usually  a  good  one.  If  the  season 
be  so  wet  that  paring  and  burning  is  impracticable  the  layer  is 
ploughcd-in  early  in  autumn,  and  then  the  soil  crumbles  well  for 
sowing  in  spring,  which  is  done  by  passing  light  harrows  over  it 
before  the  drill,  so  as  not  to  draw  up  the  old  plant  to  the  surface. 
The  time  for  which  the  layer  is  kept  down  should  depend  very 
much  upon  its  condition.  We  have  seen  layers  retained  so  long 
that  very  little  Sainfoin  has  been  left,  and  the  land  has  been  almost 
taken  possession  of  by  indigenous  grasses. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Very  cold  wind  from  the  north  and  north-east,  with  frequent  snow 
showers  and  sharp  frosts  every  night,  is  a  tolerably  accurate  description 
of  the  weather  since  our  last  note  was  written.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  sow  spring  corn  beyond  ploughing  in  Bsans  and  Peas  by  means 
of  the  plough  drill.  No  Barley  will  be  sown  till  the  soil  is  sufficiently 
dry  for  the  purpose.  A  deep,  fine,  and  tolerably  dry  seed  bed  must  be 
had  for  this  crop,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  failure  has  arisen 
from  premature  sowing.  The  advice  to  sow  early  if  you  would  have 
heavy  Barley  is  all  very  well  if  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  seed  ;  if  not, 
wait  till  it  is.  The  practical  failure  of  this  crop  through  sowing  in  very 
wet  soil  is  the  penalty  paid  by  many  a  farmer  at  the  outset  of  his 
career  for  knowledge  which  enables  him  to  avoid  such  a  disaster 
subsequently. 

The  Wheat  plant  generally  is  full  and  strong,  but  late  sown  Wheat 
has  suffered  from  the  depredation  of  rooks  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation, 
the  plant  being  rooted  up  so  much  in  some  instances  that  spring  corn 
must  be  drilled  among  it,  or  it  must  be  ploughed  up  altogether,  and  the 
land  sown  either  with  Oats  or  Barley.  We  mention  this  as  an  extreme 
case  requiring  special  treatment.  We  are  glad  to  say  we  have  only  a 
ten-acre  field  in  this  plight  out  of  several  hundred  acres  under  Wheat, 
but  we  hold  that  it  is  always  useful  to  recognise  the  cause  and  remedy 
of  a  blemish  or  failure. 

Our  lambing  will  now  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  we  are  glad  to  record  a 
successful  season.  So  far  we  have  not  lost  a  ewe  in  either  of  our  flocks, 
and  the  number  of  lambs  is  very  satisfactory.  At  the  outset  single 
lambs  were  as  usual  the  rule,  but  afterwards  came  twins  in  large 
numbers.  We  have  three  ewes  with  triplets  ;  all  of  them  are  alive, 
the  shepherds  having  contrived  to  induce  another  ewe  in  each  instance 
to  take  the  third  lamb.  Carbolic  oil  has  again  done  good  service  in  cases 
of  straining  and  faulty  parturition,  and  we  attribute  our  immunity 
from  losses  among  the  ewes  to  the  prompt  use  of  this  specific  when 
considered  necessary.  We  have  only  had  to  use  a  stimulant  in  one  case, 
and  it  was  successful ;  the  ewe  gradually  recovered  the  lost  appetite, 
and  became  able  to  partake  heartily  of  ordinary  food. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  11 1  feet. 


DATE.  |  9  A.M.  |  IN  THE  DAY. 


1889. 

February 

and 

March. 

Barome¬ 
ter  at  32° 
and  Sea 
Level. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

3 

tf 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

24 

30.212 

33.4 

31.9 

N. 

37.1 

39.5 

30.8 

64.3 

26.1 

0.020 

Monday . 

25 

30.029 

339 

33.2 

N.W. 

86  9 

39.2 

31.8 

56.7 

29  7 

— 

Tuesday  .... 

26 

29.838 

30.7 

30.1 

N.W. 

36.8 

36  9 

27.5 

63.2 

24.9 

_ 

Wednesday . . 

27 

29.014 

33.2 

31.8 

N.E. 

36.1 

38.9 

311 

49.9 

29  2 

0.043 

Thursday . . . . 

28 

29.708 

31.1 

30.3 

N.E. 

361 

36.5 

30.0 

64  2 

29.9 

0.041 

Friday  . 

1 

29.887 

322 

31.3 

N.E. 

35.9 

38.6 

30.0 

77.9 

29.8 

_ 

Saturday  .... 

2 

29.975 

31.1 

30.2 

N.E. 

35.9 

36.8 

28.7 

51.7 

28.1 

— 

29.895 

32.2 

31.3 

|  36.4 

33.1 

30.0 

59.7 

23.2 

0.104 

REMARKS. 

24th— Frequent  slight  showers  of  snow  and  sleet  throughout. 

25ih.— Slight  snow  early;  cloudy  morning,  a  gleam  of  sun  at  midday,  but  dull  again, 
with  slight  sleety  showers  in  afternoon  and  night. 

20th.— Bright  till  about  11  A.M.,  then  cloudy,  with  frequent  flakes  of  snow. 

27th.— Cloudy  and  cold,  with  snow  showers  in  evening  and  night. 

28th.— Continuous  light  snow  till  about  11  A.M. ;  then  generally  fine,  with  some  sun¬ 
shine  in  afternoon  ;  snow  again  in  evening  and  night. 

1st— Fine  and  generally  bright. 

2nd  —Overcast  early,  fair  day. 

A  cold  week ;  the  maxima  in  shade  being  especially  low.  North  winds  ani 
frequent  very  slight  snow.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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THE  length  of  time  the  best-arranged  systems  of  heating  by  hot 
■water  continue  to  do  their  work  satisfactorily,  with  a  minimum 
•of  repairs,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  measures  taken  to 
preserve  the  pipes  from  corroding.  If  trenches  are  prepared  for 
mains  and  other  pipes  beneath  the  surface,  on  the  best  principles, 
they  almost  invariably  fail  in  preventing  moisture  finding  its  way 
to  the  pipes  in  some  way.  Whatever  care  is  taken,  it  is  next  to  an 
impossibility  to  prevent  water  entering  these  trenches.  It  is  not 
difficult  on  straight  lengths  of  piping  to  make  the  trenches  practi¬ 
cally  watertight,  but  not  where  bottom  and  top  heat  pipes  rise 
from  the  mains.  If  the  pipes  rise,  and  are  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the  path  in  the  house,  water  from  Washing  the  floor  and  damping 
the  walls  is  certain  to  find  its  way  to  the  connections  below.  If 
the  pipes  are  arranged  below  the  stage  or  in  beds  for  providing 
bottom  heat  the  same  evil  occurs.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  the  pipes 
in  the  houses  are  by  no  means  free  from  other  destructive  agencies. 

As  hot-water  pipes  are  generally  arranged  without  special  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  preservation,  ten  years  may  elapse  before  many 
burst  owing  to  corrosion.  Failures  are  then  frequent,  and  cause 
■considerable  annoyance,  for  they  invariably  occur  in  positions  that 
are  difficult  to  repair,  and  always,  or  nearly  always,  where  water 
has  trickled  upon  the  pipes,  or  moisture-holding  material  has 
•surrounded  them.  The  mere  replacing  of  a  bend,  other  connec¬ 
tions,  or  a  short  length  of  pipe  from  time  to  time  would  not  prove 
a  serious  matter,  but  upon  examination  it  is  very  frequently  found 
that  the  adjoining  connections  have  corroded  away  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  whole  have  to  be  replaced,  and  so  on  again  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  very  limited  period  of  time. 

Considerable  alterations  are  needed  in  the  management'of  hot- 
water  pipes  with  a  view  to  their  preservation  for  an  indefinite 
period.  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in  saying  that  they  should 
last  for  at  least  fifty  years  before  failure  from  corrosion  takes 
place  if  the  necessary  care  is  exercised  when  they  are  first  laid 
■down.  Even  top-heat  pipes  are  often  so  arranged  that  one-fourth 
of  their  surface  cannot  be  reached  after  they  are  fixed  ;  or,  to  say 
the  least,  the  sockets  are  placed  so  close  to  walls  and  other 
portions  of  the  house  that  the  hand  cannot  be  placed  round  them. 
Every  pipe  and  every  connection  should  be  so  arranged  that  it 
can  be  painted  whenever  desirable. 

Efforts  are  made  fo  preserve  the  pipes  in  many  cases  by  pro¬ 
viding  well-made  trenches  for  them  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  in  large 
■systems  the  arrangements  are  often  of  a  complicated  description, 
and  have  to  pass  through  walls  and  under  places  that  -cannot  be 
disturbed  for  examining  the  pipes  at  short  intervals  of  time'  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  although  well-made  trenches-  are  prepared, 
the  pipes  are  arranged  with  one  object— namely,  heating  satis¬ 
factorily  the  structures  into  which  they  are  carried.  This  is 
certainly  an  important  matter ;  ‘  and  next  to  it,  if  not  equally 
important,  is  the  preservation  of  the  pipes. 

This  would  be  best  accomplished  by  painting  all  pipes  and 
connections  needed  for  mains  and  bottom-heat  pipes  with  aj 
mixture  of  red  lead  and  boiled  oil.  It  should  be  thin,  anti  worked 
well  into  the  pores  of  the  iron,  if  possible,  before  rusting 
commences.  If  allowed  to  dry  the  painting  of  the  pipes  would 
prove  no  detriment  to  the  fitting.  After  being  fixed  they  should 
have  another  coat  before  they  are  enclosed.  Such  a  practice  may 
No.  455. — Yon.  XVIII.,  Third  Series. 


be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  prevents  the  heat  escaping 
from  the  pipes  wTith  the  same  freedom  as  if  they  were  unpointed. 
This  is  not  the  case,  and  if  painted  with  two  coats  it  will  add  to  their 
lasting  properties  at  least  ten  years. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  when  they  are  passfed  through  walls 
or  rested  upon  pillars  that  mortar  containing  lime  does  not  come  iu 
contact  with  the  pipes.  It  will  corrode  them  even  quicker  than 
water  constantly  dripping  upon  them.  The  best  of  all  supports  for 
the  pipes  where  they  can  be  used  are  iron  bars  which  can  be  secured 
in  the  walls  of  the  trenches.  Every  joint  and  every  pipe  should  be 
clear,  so  that  any  rubbish  that  may  secrete  itself  about  them  can  be 
readily  removed,  and  every  particle  of  the  pipes  painted  when  de¬ 
sirable.  When  pipes  are  passed  through  walls  the  cavity  left  round 
them  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  out  the  same  work.  This  is 
very  rarely  the  case,  and  painting,  if  attempted,  can  only  be 
carried  as  far  as  the  masonry.  Inside  the  houses  the  sockets  should 
not  be  placed  so  close  to  walls  that  the  hand  cannot  be  passed  round 
them,  for  it  is  in  such  positions  that  failure  by  corrosion  is  most 
likely  to  occur.  If  the  pipes  are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  reached  all  round  it  will  “  pay  ”  to  open  them  out  at  intervals 
of  a  few  years  and  thoroughly  paint  them.  Painting  the  pipes  in 
the  houses  is  often  done  for  the  mere  sake  of  appearance,  doing 
them  where  they  are  seen,  the  remaining  portions,  and  those  well 
out  of  sight,  being  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some  portions 
of  the  pipes  are  often  left  unpainted  because  they  cannot  be 
reached  with  a  brush.  But  they  cm  be  done  by  dipping  a  piece  of 
cloth  into  the  paint  and  rubbing  it  round  the  pipes  with  the  hand. 
In  future  we  shall  dispense  with  the  brush  altogether  for  pipe 
painting.  A  man  can  do  in  a  day  five  times  the  amount  of  work 
with  an  old  piece  of  cloth,  and  the  pipes  are  equally  as  neat  when 
finished.  A  little  turpentine  or  petroleum  will  soon  remove  all  the 
black  that  has  worked  itself  into  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

For  all  top-heat  pipes,  in  fact  all  that  are  exposed,  nothing  sur¬ 
passes  lamp  black  and  boiled  oil  used  as  thin  as  possible.  The 
smell  arising  from  it  does  no  harm  to  the  tenderest  Fern  frond  or 
foliage,  and  it  dries,  quickly  if  the  pipes  are  just  warm  when 
applied.  A  thin  coat  annually  not  only  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  houses  when  they  are  undergoing  a  thorough  cleaning,  but  it 
will  preserve  the  pipes  from  corrosion.  This  mixture  is  useless  on 
pipes  that  are  utilised  for  bottom  heat  purposes — that  is,  where  wet 
soil  or  other  material  comes  in  contact  with  them.  For  pipes  in 
such  positions  the  red  lead  mixture  should  be  used. — W.  Bardney. 


SOWING  SEEDS  AND  MANAGING  SEEDLINGS. 

Sowing  seeds  of  various  kinds  will  occupy  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  many  departments  of  the  garden  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  in  carrying  out  the  numerous  details  in  connection  with 
this  interesting  work,  those  wdio  happen  to  be  of  a  hopeful  turn  of 
mind  form  bright  visions  of  the  rich  harvest  that  will  attend  their 
efforts.  Unfortunately,  in  not  a  few  instances,  these  sanguine 
expectations  are  not  fully  realised.  In  such  Cases  the  blame 
often  falls  to  the  seedsman  from  whom  the  seeds  were  obtained, 
when  perhaps  the  real  evil  lay  in  the  fact  that  sufficient  care  was 
hot  bestowed  upon  them  at  sowing  time,  or  immediately  afterwards, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  seed  is  in  fault  sometimes. 

When  a  quantity  of  seeds  that  require  more  or  les3  careful 
management  have  to  be  sown  in  pans  or  boxes  kept  under  glass, 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and 
I  have  found  it  a  capital  practice  to  prepare  a  good  sized  heap  in 
the  first  place.  Seeds  of  various  kinds  require  to  be  sown  so 
frequently  at  this  time  of  the  year,  that  to  have  to  prepare  soil 
on  each  occasion  would  lie  the  reverse  of  economy  in  regard  to 
time  and  labour,  and  by  having  a  heap  kept  in  reserve,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  add  whatever  ingredients  are  necessary  to  make  it  suitable 
in  particular  cases.  Good  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  one  of  the  best 
of  all  materials  to  mix  with  loam  for  the  above  purpose.  It  seems 
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to  possess  a  great  mechanical,  if  not  chemical,  action,  in  hastening 
germination  and  promoting  root  action.  It  is  also  quite  free  from 
insects,  which  cannot  often  be  said  of  leaf  soil,  nor,  in  some 
instances,  of  peat,  which  substances  are  often  used  instead  of 
cocoa-nut  fibre  to  render  the  composts  light  and  open.  In  pre¬ 
paring  soil  for  seeds  we  generally  pass  a  good  quantity  of  sweet 
fresh  loam  through  the  half-inch  sieve,  and  then  a  similar  quantity 
of  leaf  soil  or  cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  two  are  then  thoroughly  well 
mixed  together  and  a  part  of  the  heap  again  passed  through  the 
quarter-inch  sieve,  thus  forming  two  heaps  of  different  degrees  of 
fineness.  A  quantity  of  charcoal  broken  very  small  is  next  sifted 
through  the  fine  sieve,  or  failing  the  charcoal,  crock  dust,  which  is 
collected  from  the  siftings  of  crocks  used  for  drainage,  this  material 
being  an  excellent  substitute  for  charcoal  in  keeping  the  soil  sweet 
and  porous.  To  this  is  added  an  equal  quantity  of  silver  sand,  and 
these  simple  ingredients  are  then  thoroughly  mixed  together,  the 
coarser  and  finer  heaps  of  soil  being  kept  distinct  throughout,  and 
together  form  a  compost  in  which  nearly  all  kinds  of  seeds  germi¬ 
nate  freely.  Any  that  are  found  to  require  peat  can  easily  have 
that  addition  made  in  any  proportion  necessary. 

The  soil  being  in  readiness,  the  preparation  of  pans  or  boxes 
will  next  require  attention.  For  small  seeds  we  prefer  the  former, 
which  are  made  about  inches  in  depth  and  a  foot  in  diameter. 
An  inch  of  drainage  is  quite  enough,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  finish  off  with  very  small  crocks  arranged  into  an  even 
and  regular  surface.  Over  these  place  a  thin  layer  of  moss  or 
leaves,  and  press  some  of  the  soil  from  the  coarse  heap  into  the 
pan,  making  it  moderately  firm.  Over  this  place  some  of  the  finer 
soil,  and  press  lightly  with  a  circular  piece  of  board  kept  for  the 
purpose,  leaving  the  surface  smooth  and  even.  This  being  done, 
the  soil  is  ready  for  sowing  almost  any  kind  of  seed,  excepting  such 
fine  dust-like  seeds  as  Begonias  and  Calceolarias.  For  these  we 
give  another  thin  coating  of  soil  passed  through  a  very  fine  wire 
sieve.  The  soil  then  receives  a  good  watering  through  a  fine  rose, 
and  a  dash  of  white  sand  is  sifted  over  the  surface.  This  addition 
of  sand  not  only  serves  to  keep  the  soil  sweet  on  the  top,  but 
enables  the  operator  to  see  exactly  how  thickly  he  is  sowing  the 
seeds,  which  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour,  and  cannot  be  easily 
seen  when  sown  on  the  ordinary  soil. 

Fine  seeds,  such  as  those  above  named,  will  not  require  water 
after  the  sowing  is  completed,  but  the  pans  should  simply  be 
covered  with  a  square  of  glass  (to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  soil 
from  drying  quickly),  and  be  kept  dark  by  being  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  a  coating  of  moss.  In  sowing  Cinerarias,  Pri¬ 
mulas,  and  seeds  of  a  like  nature,  they  should  be  covered  with 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  soil,  sifted  evenly  over  them  through 
the  finest  sieve,  and  then  be  lightly  watered  through  a  fine  rose. 
Seeds  of  the  above  description,  with  the  exception  of  Calceolarias, 
do  wonderfully  well  in  a  temperature  ranging  between  60°  and  70°, 
and  we  like  to  keep  the  pans  on  a  moist  base,  away  from  the 
hot- water  pipes  till  the  seeds  have  germinated.  If  placed  in  a  dry 
position  the  soil  is  apt  to  crack  away  from  the  sides  of  the.  pan, 
and  so  render  the  watering  of  that  part  necessary,  while  the  centre 
is  quite  moist. 

As  soon  as  a  few  seedlings  appear  the  covering  should  be  re¬ 
moved  so  as  to  admit  the  light,  still  keeping  the  square  of  glass 
fitting  closely  to  the  pan  for  a  few  days,  then  gradually  inuriDg  the 
young  seedlings  to  the  moving  atmosphere  of  the  house  by 
elevating  the  glass  slightly  with  a  label.  The  next  move  is  to  place 
the  pans  nearer  the  light  on  the  front  stage  of  the  house  to  prevent 
the  growing  seedlings  from  becoming  drawn,  and  if  they  have  been 
gradually  prepared  by  attention  to  the  above  details  they  will  bear 
the  extra  light  sunshine  without  showing  signs  of  distress.  After 
they  have  been  in  this  position  for  a  few  days  we  place  two  pieces 
of  crock  on  the  edge  of  the  pan  directly  opposite  each  other,  and 
rest  the  glass  upon  them.  This  allows  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
over  the  plants,  which  keeps  them  sturdy,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
find  they  make  much  better  progress  than  when  the  glass  is  left  off 
altogether,  and  it  also  prevents  the  soil  becoming  too  wet  from  the 
frequent  syringings  the  other  parts  of  the  house  receive.  When 
the  soil  in  the  pan  becomes  dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  hold  the  pan  in 
a  bucket  of  water  till  it  gradually  becomes  moistened  from  bottom 
to  top,  not  allowing  the  water  to  flow  over  the  rim  of  the  pan,  but 
gradually  permeate  through  the  soil  from  the  bottom.  This  is 
preferable  to  watering  with  a  fine  rose,  as  the  soil  is  more 
thoroughly  moistened. 

Seeds  with  a  hard  outer  covering  (“  testa  ”),  such  as  Acacia 
lophantha,  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  a  couple  of  hours 
before  sowing.  With  the  object  of  rendering  germination  quicker 
and  more  certain,  if  possible  they  should  be  placed  where  they  can 
have  the  advantage  of  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Rhodanthe  maculatais 
most  effective  and  useful  for  growing  in  pots,  and  the  seed  should 
be  sown  rather  thickly  in  5  or  6-inch  pots,  and  be  covered  with 
quite  half  an  inch  of  soil,  otherwise  when  the  young  plants  are 


a  couple  of  inches  high  they  are  apt  to  fall  on  one  side.  Where-, 
large  quantities  of  annuals  are  required,  such  as  Stocks,  Asters,. 
Zinnias,  Balsams,  a  frame  should,  if  possible,  be  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  and  3  inches  of  old  potting  soil  passed  through  the  half¬ 
inch  sieve  be  placed  within  it,  with  half  an  inch  of  finer  on  the  top. 
and  made  level  with  a  smooth  board,  then  mark  out  a  number  of 
squares,  sowing  each  sort  in  a  separate  square,  cover  with  fine  soilr 
water  thoroughly  through  a  rose,  and  keep  close  and  dark  till 
germination  takes  place.  Without  being  able  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  frame  for  this  purpose  it  is  surprising  what  good 
results  may  be  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity.  I 
often  think  of  the  pride  I  used  to  take  when  a  boy  in  my  hotbed  of 
annuals,  and  so  large  a  stock  did  I  generally  manage  to  raise  that  I 
made  repeated  attempts  to  curtail  the  area  of  the  vegetable 
quarters  to  find  room  for  them  ;  but  I  must  confess  I  was  not 
always  successful  in  my  attempts.  A  good  hotbed  of  manure  and 
leaves  made  up  in  some  sheltered  corner  with  boards  fastened  to 
stakes  around  the  edges  to  keep  the  soil  in  position  is  a  useful 
adjunct  to  every  garden  for  raising  annuals  and  young  plants  for  the 
kitchen  garden,  a  few  mats  placed  over  them  at  night  making  them 
quite  safe  from  frost,  provided  the  bed  is  not  made  up  till  the 
middle  of  March,  which  is  quite  soon  enough  to  have  the  annuals 
of  good  size  by  the  time  they  are  wanted  for  the  flower  garden. 
The  same  beds  will  continue  to  do  good  service  throughout  thu 
summer  months  by  growing  ridge  Cucumbers  or  Vegetable  Marrows 
upon  them. — H.  Dunkin. 


GRAFTING  CANKERED  FRUIT  TREES. 

“  W.”  takes  exception  to  my  charge  against  him  of  begging  the 
question,  and  as  proof  of  his  statement  “  clearly  the  cause  of  the 
canker  in  some  of  the  trees  was  not  in  the  soil,  but  inherent  in  the 
varieties,”  urges  that  “  useless  trees  were  rendered  profitable  with¬ 
out  anything  being  applied  to  the  soil  or  anything  done  to  the  roots 
beyond  which  was  effected  by  the  action  of  the  freer  and  better 
growth  of  the  varieties  established  on  the  cankered  stocks.”  The 
proof  adduced  really  does  not  affect  the  question  in  dispute.  We 
are  both  agreed  that  grafting  another  variety  on  a  cankered  tree 
frequently  cures  the  disease.  From  this  “  W.”  concludes  that  soil 
has  no  influence  on  canker  ;  while  I,  on  the  other  hand,  suggest 
that  it  is  confirmatory  of  my  statement  that  one  variety  will  thrive 
where  another  failed  through  mal-nutrition. 

My  garden,  like  that  of  Mr.  Garrod’s,  is  not  old,  has  been 
thoroughly  prepared,  and  evidently  contains  the  essentials  requisite 
for  the  support  of  many  varieties  of  Pear  and  Apple,  as  is  proved 
by  their  healthy  growth  and  heavy  crops.  Many  of  the  trees 
which  ultimately  succumbed  to  canker  for  years  grew  strongly  and 
bore  well,  showing  no  signs  of  weakness  or  tenderness.  I  can  only 
suppose,  with  reference  to  these  trees,  that  ultimately  the  free 
growth  and  fruiting  exhausted  the  soil.  Why  is  it  more  probable 
that  the  roots  of  a  healthy  tree  (these  trees  before  the  canker 
appeared  had  all  the  signs  of  being  both  healthy  and  strong)  shoulc? 
become  checked  and  paralysed,  and  so  unable  to  absorb  a  due  supply 
of  food,  than  that  the  tree  should  become  weak  and  unable  to  resist 
disease  through  deficiency  of  the  necessary  food  in  the  soil?  I 
maintain  that  the  several  varieties  of  any  kind  of  plant  may  require 
several  varieties  of  food  to  make  perfect  growth,  and  that  a 
gardener  who  does  not  know  this  must  have  been  very  unobservant. 
I  might  quote  any  number  of  proofs  of  this,  but  one  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  More  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  Strawberries 
have  been  tested  in  my  garden,  and  of  them  about  a  dozen  only 
have  fairly  succeeded.  Notwithstanding  the  most  careful  cultiva¬ 
tion  some  have  utterly  failed.  Has  “  W.”  never  heard  the  old 
adage,  “  One  man’s  meat  is  another  man’s  poison,”  or  the  veracious 
story  of  Jack  Sprat  and  his  wife  ? 

*•  W.”  must  multiply  his  experience  threefold  before  he  can 
appeal  to  it  as  greater  than  mine.  It  is  true  that  I  said  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  specially  directed  to  plant  food  in  1886,  when  I  formulated 
some  of  my  sixty  years’  experience  in  an  address  to  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Gardeners’  Association  on  plant  food,  and  if  he  will  refer  to 
the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  he  will 
find  that  in  1861,  under  the  signature  of  “  E.  T.,”  I  had  atilt 
with  a  veteran  fruit  grower,  Mr.  T.  Rivers,  on  an  old  delusion  of 
gardeners — evidence  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  subject 
before  “  W.”  commenced  his  experience. 

“  W.”  asks,  “  if  different  varieties  require  different  food,  how 
can  any  one  formula  for  the  Apple  answer  for  all  ?”  If  he  refers  to 
my  Chiswick  paper  he  will  find  I  did  not  recommend  one  formula, 
but  gave  a  formula  as  suitable  for  the  Apple,  which  might  be  varied 
as  circumstances  required. 

Fertile  soils  contain  iron  in  comparatively  large  proportions. 
Exceptionally  fertile  soil,  composed  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Rhine,  contained,  according  to  Baumhaur’s  analysis,  more  than 
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10  per  cent,  as  oxides  ;  and  excellent  Wheat  land  of  Midlothian, 
according  to  Dr.  Anderson,  more  than  5  per  cent. ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  a  sample  of  the  most  sterile  soil  in  Bavaria  contained 
only  1-64  per  cent.,  and  part  of  that  was  alumina.  A  deficiency  of 
iron  makes  soil  containing  every  other  fertilising  ingredient  sterile, 
as  healthy  growth  is  not  possible  without  it.  Such  being  the  case,, 
is  it  not  possible  that  when  canker  attacks  a  plant  growing  in  a  soil 
containing  iron  it  may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  some  other  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient  rather  than  the  presence  of  the  iron  ? 

Mr.  Brotherston  asks  me  to  explain  three  cases,  which  he  states 
barely  and  without  details — 1,  Apple  trees  of  the  same  variety  two 
years  from  the  bud,  growing  side  by  side,  one  of  them  developing 
canker  while  the  others  remain  free  from  the  disease.  A  case  of 
the  kind  has  not  come  under  my  notice,  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  limited  area  within  which  the  roots  of  a  two-year-old 
Apple  would  extend  might,  by  accident,  have  escaped  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  manure  which  made  the  other  trees  healthy.  2,  Root- 
pruned  trees  becoming  free  from  canker.  Before  I  can  properly 
Teply  to  this  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  exact  circumstances  be 
stated,  such  as,  Were  the  root-pruned  trees  replanted  in  the  same 
soil  without  any  change  or  top-dressing,  and  without  any  pruning 
'of  the  heads,  &c.  ?  And  3,  This  apparently  relates  to  a  case  where 
the  whole  of  the  head  of  the  tree  was  cut  off.  The  recovery  from 
canker  in  this  case  may  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  my 
theory.  The  soil  did  not  contain  sufficient  to  maintain  in  health  a 
large  tree,  but  ample  to  support  for  a  time  the  reduced  head  formed 
by  the  young  growth.  An  infant  will  thrive  on  food  which  is 
utterly  insufficient  to  support  a  full  grown  man.  — Edmund  Tonks. 


NOTES  FROM  A  HERTS  GARDEN. 

More  about  Onions. — We  generally  have  our  ground  trenched 
for  this  crop,  and  prefer  to  follow  Ceiery.  No  manure  is  applied 
in  this  case,  but  where,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  are  obliged  to 
follow  with  root  crops  after  Peas  a  dressing  of  manure  is  applied 
between  the  spits  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches.  The 
trenching  is  done  in  autumn  or  as  early  in  winter  as  practicable  in 
the  latter  case,  but  following  Celery  it  cannot  be  done  before 
February.  We  like  it  done  so  that  the  ground  is  exposed  to  frost 
before  sowing  soon  after  the  middle  of  March,  but  as  the  soil  is 
strong  this  cannot  always  be  effected.  With  due  exposure  to 
atmospheric  influences  it  has  a  fine  “  floury  ”  surface,  needing  only 
to  be  trodden  well,  raked,  and  the  drills  drawn.  We  have  the 
■drills  9  inches  apart,  and  leave  out  every  sixth  drill  so  as  to  form 
beds  of  five  rows.  The  drills  are  drawn  an  inch  deep  with  a 
triangle  hoe,  and  the  seed  is  disposed  evenly  and  not  too  thick. 
The  seed  is  covered — i.e.,  the  drills  filled  level  with  wood  ashes  or 
ihe  burned  refuse  passed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  making  it  level 
by  a  light  raking.  We  have  no  further  bother.  Slugs  and  grubs 
leave  the  Onions  alone,  and  we  have  double  the  weight  of  Onions 
■that  we  did  when  the  ground  was  simply  dug,  as  we  lost  half  the 
crop  from  slugs  and  grubs,  or  from  being  small  if  dry  or  thickened 
if  the  season  was  wet.  The  crop  is  thinned  to  3  or  4  inches,  and 
weeds  are  not  allowed,  hoeing  commencing  as  soon  as  the  crop 
is  discernible.  After  trying  nearly  all  sorts  we  prefer  Reading — - 
the  improved  forms,  such  as  Banbury  Improved,  having  less  flat  or 
more  raised  crowns — and  Bedfordshire  Champion. 

Potatoes. — Except  the  early  varieties,  in  fact  we  only  had  one 
variety  that  was  really  good— viz.,  Veitch’s  Ashleaf,  of  which  we 
had  a  larger  breadth  than  usual,  and  we  wish  it  had  been  more  ex¬ 
tensive,  for  to  have  “  lumps  of  wax”  after  September  as  apologies 
for  Potatoes  is  no  joke.  Our  ground  being  heavy  may  not  suit  the 
Tioble  tuber,  but  there  is  much  difference  in  Potatoes;  indeed, 
Potato  shows  have  almost  ruined  their  useful  properties.  That 
misnomer,  International,  so  fine  in  appearance  as  to  carry  all  before 
it  as  an  exhibition  variety,  is  a  delusion.  Where  the  many  new 
varieties  ihat  have  figured  of  late  years  have  gone  to  nobody  seems 
to  know  except  exhibitors  ;  at  least,  they  are  not  conspicuous  in  the 
markets,  where  as  food  products  they  meet  with  unbiassed 
judgment.  To  ignore  the  fact  that  Potatoes  are  grown  to  eat  is 
ridiculous.  International  in  kidneys  and  Excelsior  in  round 
varieties  represent  what  a  Potato  should  be  as  prizewinners,  what 
they  should  not  be  for  use.  Last  year  was  very  unfavourable  ; 
■even  our  favourite  for  quality— viz.,  Lapstone,  was  more  like 
eobbler’s  wax  than  the  customary  Lapstone  Potato— i.e.,  mealy 
and  well  flavoured  when  cooked.  Singularly,  it  was  not  nearly  so 
badly  diseased  as  some  ordinarily  free  from  disease.  Coles’ 
Favourite  cropped  well,  its  handsome  tubers  corked  next  best  to 
Ashleaf,  and  we  are  so  satisfied  with  it  that  we  have  made  pro¬ 
vision  for  growing  it  this  season  to  double  the  extent  of  the  Ash¬ 
leaf.  It  is  a  second  early  kidney.  Our  Magnum  Bonum,  our 
sheet  anchor  for  late  use,  went  wrong  last  year.  We  had  some 
fresh  seed,  which  made  double  the  amount  of  top  of  th' se  fiom 


our  own  seed,  but  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  crop,  only 
the  former  were  a  little  better  in  quantity  and  freedom  from 
disease,  yet  the  crop  was  altogether  smaller  than  usual,  very  much 
“  worm  ”  eaten  (as  the  cooks  put  it),  nearly  half  decayed  when 
lifted.  Early  Rose  does  capitally  as  a  second  early  in  our  soil,  and 
though  not  so  good  in  quality  as  usual  it  was  not  amiss,  our  only 
regret  being  that  we  had  not  a  greater  breadth  of  it,  which  will  be 
rectified  this  season,  as  it  comes  in  a  much  fuller  crop  after  Ash¬ 
leaf,  and  keeps  useable  up  to  March.  Snowflake  cropped  in¬ 
differently,  and  though  not  particularly  diseased  returned  little  for 
the  “  pot indeed,  we  shall  only  grow  a  limited  number  this  year, 
as  we  find  some  sorts  that  are  not  satisfactory  for  a  year  or  two 
return  to  their  wonted  vigour  and  crop  after  a  time,  perhaps  due 
to  a  more  careful  selection  of  seed  and  change  of  ground.  We  dis¬ 
carded  Beauty  of  Hebron,  and  yet  it  was  the  most  satisfactory  in 
crop  and  quality  of  the  autumn  and  winter  users  grown  in  this 
locality  last  year,  consequently  we  are  going  to  grow  it  this  year. 
The  most  disappointing  of  all  the  varieties  grown  last  year  was 
Chiswick  Favourite.  Fully  half  the  sets  collapsed,  n at  appearing 
to  make  any  growth  for  the  most  part,  they  had  manifestly  taken 
“  dry  rot,”  others  came  up  very  weakly,  had  disease  spots  in  the 
leaves  at  an  early  stage,  and  dried  up  without  forming  tuber-. 
Those  that  did  grow  were  strong  enough,  and  formed  a  number  of 
large  tubers  of  no  use  use  except  for  baking  ;  but  fully  tavo-thirds 
were  diseased,  and  half  the  sound  ones  have  developed  the  disease 
since  lifted.  Certificated  Potatoes,  like  prizewinning  Potatoes,  are 
often  unsatisfactory.  The  Doctor  came  to  grief  in  degree  less 
severe  only  to  Chiswick  Favourite,  the  most  remarkable  tbinz 
about  them  being  that  they  were  fresh  seeds.  I  hear  such  good 
reports  of  Abundance  and  Snowdrop  that  we  are  going  to  make  a 
tiial  of  them. 

Peach  Buds  Falling. — Peach  buds  fall  sometimes  with  the 
best  of  cultivators,  but  it  is  seldom  trouble  is  taken  to  record  the 
fact.  We  have  only  200  feet  run  of  Peach  houses,  in  three  com¬ 
partments,  to  give  a  supply  of  fruit  from  late  May  or  early  June 
up  to  the  middle  October,  and  seldom  have  any  buds  fall,  but 
last  winter  the  trees  in  the  early  house  cast  their  buds.  The 
season  1888  was  so  exceptionally  sunless,  wet,  and  cold,  that  we 
decided  to  keep  on  the  roof  lights,  having  recourse  to  full  venti¬ 
lation  instead.  The  trees  were  remarkably  well  furnished  with 
buds,  plump  and  promising,  the  wood  being  stout,  short-jointed, 
and  firm.  There  was  no  lack  of  moisture  in  the  border,  nor  is 
much  wanted  during  the  resting  period,  as  our  soil  is  retentive — a 
good  Peach  soil.  The  varieties  are  Hale’s  Early,  Royal  George, 
and  Elruge  Nectarine.  Of  Hale’s  Early  fully  two-thirds  of  the  buds 
fell,  of  Royal  George  about  a  fourth,  and  of  Elruge  Nectarine 
none.  Now  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  in  the  treatment, 
therefore  there  must  be  some  reason  for  the  divergence  in  the  buds 
falling.  In  the  midseason  succession  house  the  lights  were  removed, 
and  singularly  not  a  bud  has  fallen.  The  buds,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood,  were  not  nearly  so  prominent  as  those  of  the  trees  in  the 
early  house.  The  wood  was  firm,  short-jointed,  well  budded, 
through  not  nearly  so  well  plumped  as  those  in  the  early  house. 

The  trees  in  the  later  house  scarcely  showed  any  bloom  buds  in 
early  autumn,  when  we  became  anxious  as  to  their  fruiting  in  1889, 
and  at  once  decided  to  dig  a  trench  round  each  tree  at  a  distance  of 
one-third  from  the  stem  the  trees  covered  of  trellis,  and  detach  all 
roots  outside  the  radius  down  to  the  drainage,  and  the  lights  were 
kept  over  the  trees  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  removing  them 
as  soon  as  the  leaves  fell.  Here  the  buds  now  (March  4th)  are 
swelling  rapidly,  the  trees  on  the  whole  being  well  furnished,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  any  falling.  Nothing  is  therefore  due  as 
regards  the  buds  falling  in  the  early  house  to  not  removing  the  roof 
lights,  except  that  their  retention  tended  to  further  development  of 
the  buds,  already  too  highly  developed,  and  it  is  to  this  cause  alone 
— viz.,  over-development  of  the  buds,  that  their  being  cast  is  attri¬ 
buted.  On  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  account  for  the  buds  not 
being  cast  in  the  succession  house,  whilst  in  the  later  house  the 
presence  of  bloom  buds  in  cropping  force  is  attributed  to  the  de 
velopment  by  the  retention  of  the  lights,  further  accelerated  by  the 
cutting  off,  or  limiting  the  supply  of  sap,  whereby  the  leaves’  power 
of  elaboration  would  be  increased  corresponding  to  the  diminished 
supply  of  aliment. 

This  premature  ripening  of  the  wood  and  buds  is  the  greatest 
bane  of  trees  subjected  to  early  forcing  consecutively  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  over-development  consequent  on  the  prolonged  season 
of  growth  or  activity  being,  in  most  instances,  the  chief  cause  of 
Peach  buds  falling,  it  being  most  marked  in  the  large-flowered 
varieties,  of  which  this  is  another  case  in  point,  as  Hale’s  Early  has 
large  flowers,  those  of  Royal  George  and  Elruge  Nectarine  are 
smaller.  To  clench  the  argument,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  buds 
at  the  base  of  the  shoots,  as  a  rule,  have  much  smaller  leaves,  so 
much  less,  in  some  instances,  as  to  be  capable  of  forming  wood 
buds  only  through  the  assimilable  power  of  the  leaf  surface,  where 
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those  that  were  retained,  and  the  latest,  also  the  strongest  or  most 
sappy  shoots,  which,  from  the  tendency  to  later  growth,  required 
longer  time  to  form  and  perfect  the  buds,  were  in  similar  ultimate 
condition  to  the  base  buds  on  the-weaker  shoots — i  e.,  the  buds  were 
retained,  or  a  less  per-centage  lost  ;  in  brief,  the  fat  buds,  the 
triple  and  highly  developed  or  plumped  buds,  in  all  cases  that  fell ; 
therefore  I  arrive  at  the  deduction  that  the  early  forced  tree 
loses  its  buds  mainly  through  too  prolonged  a  period  of  the  exciting 
or  growing  stage,  hence  the  necessity  of  lessening  the  period  of 
bud-swelling,  so  as  to  avoid  the  evils  of  premature  development 
or  over-ripening.  Notwithstanding  the  anxiety  consequent  on  buds 
falling,  there  usually  is  a  good  set,  a  safe  stoning,  and  high  finish  of 
the  fruit,  the  result  proving  that  there  is  nothing  radically  wrong 
with  the  trees,  only  there  is  the  probability  that  the  buds  may  fall 
to  an  extent  jeopardising  a  full  crop,  and  which  may  be  obviated 
by  promptly  according  to  the  trees  the  rest  Nature  demands  when 
the  buds  are  perfected  in  embryo,  which,  as  regards  early  forced 
trees,  it  is  best  to  have  under  rather  than  overdone,  as  the  trees 
have  advantages  of  further  development,  even  when  they  are  fully 
exposed,  which  later  ones  have  net. — Utilitarian. 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

No.  4. — Their  Culture. 

If  Auriculas  are  grown  in  a  house  they  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over  into  frames  facing  the  north.  When  I 
first  began  to  grow  Auriculas  the  instructions  were  to  remove  the 
plants  altogether  from  the  frames  and  place  them  in  the  open  air 
in  a  shady  place,  and  there  let  them  to  remain  till  potting  time.  A 
couple  of  seasons  let  me  see  the  fallacy  of  this  plan.  My  losses 
were  serious  from  the  change  to  the  plants  themselves,  from  the 
less  care  naturally  given  them,  and  from  the  lashing  rains.  From 
that  time  my  plants  have  been  so  placed  that  they  could  be  covered 
at  once  if  necessary.  After  the  plants  are  repotted  put  them  back 
into  their  places,  and  their  only  requirements  are  attention  to 
cleanliness,  watering,  and  proper  ventilation. 

During  the  summer  months  (indeed,  it  may  be  said  all  the  year 
through  j  the  plants  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  green  fly,  more 
especially  if  the  frames  are  near  hedges.  I  have  always  found  the 
readiest  and  most  effective  plan  to  clear  off  the  pests  is  to  crush 
them  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  if  any  remain  in  the  heart 
of  the  foliage  a  small  pointed  stick  will  soon  remove  them.  The 
great  cause  of  an  abundance  of  green  fly  is  the  keeping  of  the  plants 
in  too  close  an  atmosphere.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  as 
much  air  as  possible  should  be  given  ;  the  sashes,  in  fact,  should 
either  be  removed  altogether  in  fine  weather,  or  kept  open  to  their 
full  extent,  and  during  rain  they  should  only  have  as  much  slope  as 
keep  the  wet  from  falling  upon  the  plants  and  lodging  in  the  heart 
of  the  foliage.  Any  plant  which  is  badly  covered  with  the  fly,  and 
it  may  be  the  surface  of  the  soil  as  well,  should  be  held  below  a 
water  pipe,  washing  off  the  whole  brood,  and  then  replacing  the 
soil  washed  away  with  fresh  stuff.  The  next  object  of  the  growers, 
watchfulness,  particularly  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  is  a 
small  green  caterpillar  with  a  black  head,  which  if  not  noticed  in 
time  eats  out  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  thus  prevents  the  next 
year’s  bloom.  He  is  easily  discovered  by  the  web  which  he  wraps 
about  himself,  and  when  found  give  him  short  shrift,  Jeddart 
justice,  or  immediate  execution  in  fact.  I  do  not  know  his  Latin 
title,  but  I  believe  he  is  the  grub  of  the  “daddy  donglegs.”  I 
have  caught  “daddies”  sitting  flat  to  the  tally  with  their  egg- 
depositors  down  by  the  side  beneath  the  soil,  and  on  examining 
the  tally  found  a  cluster  of  eggs  on  it.  I  make  it  a  point  to  take 
out  the  tallies  frequently  during  summer,  and  have  my  reward  in  a 
minimum  of  these  rascals  next  season  by  destroying  their  eggs. 

Of  late  years  a  pest  called  the  “  woolly  aphis  ”  has  appeared  in 
the  English  collections,  but  fortunately  it  has  made  no  headway  in 
Scotland.  A  person  unacquainted  with  its  appearance  would  at  first 
sight  take  it  for  a  speck  of  mildew  on  the  stem  immediately  above 
the  soil,  but  a  minuter  examination  will  reveal  a  tiny  greyish  insect 
among  the  wool-like  substance,  which  is  the  “aphis.”  If  it  is 
found  on  the  neck  of  the  plant  it  is  sure  to  be  found  in  patches  at 
the  roots.  On  receiving  a  plant  from  England  the  soil  should  be 
altogether  shaken  from  it  on  a  newspaper,  and  either  burnt  or 
carried  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  from  the  garden,  and  left 
where  it  will  do  no  damage.  Wash  the  roots  of  the  plant  very 
carefully,  and  repot  in  your  own  clean  compost.  If  a  plant  is  put 
in  the  frame  with  “woolly  aphis”  on  it  the  pest  will  rapidly 
spread. 

After  the  plants  are  repotted  the  large  lower  leaves  grow  yellow, 
and  when  they  are  completely  withered  take  them  off.  If  they  are 
removed  too  soon  the  stem  is  apt  to  bleed,  and  thus  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  spot  of  rot  may  be  made.  If  the  little  black  spot  indi¬ 
cative  of  rot  be  perceived  on  the  stem  above  the  soil  (and  it  is 


easily  known),  cut  the  affected  part  out  with  a  knife  until  the 
wound  be  quite  clean  and  white  ;  and  I  have  sometimes  seen  it 
necessary  to  go  half  way  through  the  stem.  Then  fill  the  wound 
with  powrdered  charcoal,  when  it  will  soon  heal,  and  the  plant  show 
itself  little  the  worse. 

When  repotted  the  plants  soon  begin  to  establish  themselves 
previous  to'  their  winter’s  rest.  In  a  very  short  time,  by  tilting  th& 
pot,  strong  roots  will  be  seen  pushing  through  the  ball  to  the  sides- 
of  the  pot.  This  is  what  the  grower  likes  to  see,  as  it  is  a  sign  of 
good  health.  All  through  the  year  much  damage  can  be  done  to 
the  plants  by  careless  watering,  or  by  giving  water  to  a  plant  which- 
is  not  requiring  it.  Though  a  general  watering  is  sometimes  needed,, 
it  more  frequently  happens  that  only  a  number  are  so  dry  as  to 
need  watering.  The  experienced  eye  knows  at  a  glance  what  pots 
to  pass.  Great  care  must  be  taken  when  giving  water  not  to  wet 
the  leaves  nor  allow  a  drop  to  fall  iu  the  heart  of  a  plant.  If  this 
should  happen  blow  the  water  clean  out  from  amongst  the  leaves. 
No  strict  rule  can  be  given  for  watering,  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the 
pot,  -whether  during  summer  or  winter,  must  be  the  guide.  The 
plants  must  never  be  allowed  to  get  what  is  called  “  dust  dry,”  or 
be  allowed  to  flag,  for  if  once  an  Auricula  flag  it  is  long  in  recover¬ 
ing,  and  it  may  never  recover.  I  give  my  plants  water  all  the  year 
round,  summer  and  winter,  when  they  require  it,  if  there  is  no  frost- 
I  know  this  is  not  according  to  the  directions  given  by  some  growers, 
nevertheless  I  do  it,  and  find  it  suits  the  plants.  Watering  and. 
giving  plenty  air  will  not  do  damage.  It  is  watering  and  keeping 
close  which  damps  them  off.  Damp  is  the  great  enemy  of  the- 
Auricula,  and  there  are  more  deaths  in  a  moist  open  winter  than  in. 
a  severe  one  with  frost.  The  pots  may  be  frozen  as  hard  as  a  brick 
for  weeks,  and  the  plants  will  come  out  all  right,  and  not  one  be 
lost. 

From  the  time  when  the  plants  are  repotted  on  to  that  of 
blooming,  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  be  occasionally  stirred  with 
the  finger  or  with  a  tally  when  it  becomes  green  or  hard.  Top¬ 
dressing — that  is,  the  removal  of  an  inch  or  more  of  the  surface 
soil,  and  replacing  it  with  a  rich  compost — -used  to  be  a  favourite- 
pastime  in  February  with  the  old  growers,  under  the  impression; 
that  it  made  a  finer  bloom.  Among  many  growers  of  the  present 
time  this  is  an  exploded  idea.  One  year,  by  way  of  experiment,  I 
top-dressed  half  of  my  plants,  but  I  could  perceive  no  difference 
at  blooming  time,  either  in  size  or  quality,  between  the  dressed  and 
undressed.  With  that  exception,  since  I  began  to  grow  Auriculas,, 
eight  and  twenty  years  ago,  I  have  never  practised  top-dressing,, 
considering  it  only  a  waste  of  time.  All  that  is  really  required  i3 
to  add  a  little  soil  to  the  surface  if  the  earth  bas  sunk  below  the 
old  level,  leaving  the  stem  longer  than  is  needful.  In  my  next  and' 
concluding  paper,  I  will  mention  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Auricula,  and  give  the  names  of  select  varieties  which  a  beginner 
should  get,  and  all  of  which  may  be  got,  either  from  friends  or  in 
the  market.  All  of  them  would  not  take  prizes  at  a  show,  but 
they  will  delight  the  eye  of  the  man  who  grows  the  flower  for  the 
love  of  it. — J.  M.  ( Dundee  Courier.') 

I  do  not  know  what  “J.  M.,  Dundee,"  means  when  he  says- 
that  Mr.  Horner’s  “  fame  is  great  as  a  grower  of  seedlings,  and  not 
as  a  grower  of  a  collection.”  I  have  seen  Mr.  Horner's  collection 
for  several  years  when  at  their  prime — namely,  a  week  before  the 
London  shows,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  saying  that,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Douglas  of  Ilford,  they  are  as  many  in  quantity  as  any 
grower  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  greater  in  quality  by  far. 
Mr.  Horner  has  grown  the  old  varieties,  and  does  now  ;  but  when 
he  finds  better  he  does  like  everyone  else  would,  “  wear  a  new  boot 
when  the  old  one  is  worn  out.”  Will  “J.  M.”  say  that  the  old 
varieties  of  Auriculas  are  as  good  now  in  constitution  as  they  were 
in  Mr.  Lightbody’s  time  ?  or  can  he  point  to  a  seedling  of  Mr. 
Lightbody’s  raising  that  is  of  any  use  on  the  show  board  ?  Even  his 
Richard  Headley  has  the  greatest  defect  in  the  eyes  of  Lancashire 
growers  of  what  they  call  “  a  china  body  ground,”  or  one  that 
fades  away,  or  when  young  opening  jet  black,  and  then  as  the 
flower  gets  older  dies,  or  changes  to  any  colour  from  black  to- 
a  watery  plum.  Ido  not  know  what  “  J.  M.”  means  about  Mr. 
Horner’s  seedlings.  Does  he  know  that  Heroine  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Horner,  and  that  Mrs.  A.  Potts  is  also  from  his  strain  ? 

I  would  advise  “  J.  M.”  to  take  a  trip  to  the  London  or  Man¬ 
chester  exhibitions  in  April.  We  should  be  pleased  to  see  him  if 
only  to  show  him  what  has  been  done  to  improve  the  Auricula  by 
the  skill  and  foresight  of  Mr.  Horner  and  others,  and  see  what  he 
thinks  of  the  washy  seifs  of  forty  years  ago — the  white  edges  with 
plum  to  anything  ;  body  grounds,  the  edge  neither  white  nor  grey  ; 
the  greys,  with  the  exception  of  Headley’s  George  Lightbody,  with¬ 
out  flat  pips  (even  Lancashire’s  Lancashire  Hero,  neither  green  nor 
grey,  has  seldom  flat  pips,  or  else  if  so  too  much  body  ground)  ;  the 
green  edges  with  pale  watery  tubes,  &c.  I  think  he  would  find  a 
great  improvement,  and  that  he  would  have  a  great  many  old 
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varieties  to  sell  to  beginners  to  form  collections .  I  would  advise 
beginners  to  try  old  varieties  to  begin  with,  not  that  they  would 
have  mueh  chance  in  winning  with  them  on  the  exhibition  table, 
but  that  they  might  gain  the  experience  of  how  to  grow  Auriculas 
at  a  less  cost  than  by  purchasing  new  varieties. 

Another  mistake  “  J.  M.  ”  makes  when  he  says  the  standard  of 
excellence  has  been  laid  down  a  hundred  years.  In  “  Maddock’s 
Florists’  Directory,”  published  in  1810,  which  I  have  before  me, 
the  tube  was  only  one-sixth  the  diameter  of  the  pip.  which  he  will 
find  is  too  small  ;  the  standard  now  is  one-third  the  diameter. 
Perhaps  he  also  knows  so  much  of  the  seedling  raisers  of  130  years 
ago.  I  shall  be  only  too  pleased  if  he  would  furnish  us  with  a  list 
of  the  flowers  they  grew  and  what  part  of  the  country  they  grew 
ihem  in.  It  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  interesting  reading. — 
Wm.  Bolton,  Warrington. 


THOUGH  one  of  the  small  flowered  and  small  growing  species  of 
Phalrenopsis,  this  elegant  Orchid  has  found  favour  with  the  few 
•cultivators  -who  have  yet  had  a  chance  of  seeing  or  possessing  it. 
The  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  in  the  Sunda  Isles, 
when  he  was  travelling  for  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  and  bears  the 
name  of  the  discoverer’s  wife.  An  admirable  coloured  representation 
of  it  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the  “  Orchid  Album,”  and 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  thus  describes  the  habit  and  flowers  of  the 
plant “  The  leaves  are  deflexed,  distichous,  ligulate,  acute,  glossy, 
and  obscurely  striate.  The  flowers  grow  in  a  lateral  drooping 
raceme,  and  are  about  1  j  inch  across  ;  the  oblong  bluntish  sepals 
and  the  somewhat  broader  petals  are  white,  each  marked  with 
about  six  transverse  bars  of  chestnut  brown,  the  basal  blotches 
being  amethyst  ;  the  lip,  which  has  the  middle  lobe  obovate 
oblong  apiculate,  convex,  and  plane,  not  pilose,  is  of  a  rich  deep 
magenta-purple  margined  with  white.” 


dendrobium:  undulatum. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  February 

12th  last,  G.  C.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Castle  Sill,  Engle- 
field  Green  (gardener,  Mr. 
Swan),  exhibiteda  raceme 
of  this  peculiarly  distinct 
Australian  Dendrobium. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are 
narrow,  yellowish  brown, 
much  twisted  and  undu¬ 
lated  at  the  margin,  the 
lip  yellowish,  with  a  few 
darker  veins  and  mauve 
edges  in  the  centre.  The 
species  does  not  seem  to 
be  much  known  at  present, 
for  it  does  not  appear  in 
fig.  31.— dendrobium  undulatum.  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  mono¬ 
graph,  recently  published. 
It  cannot  be  claimed  as  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  genus,  but  it 
as  interesting  as  a  curiosity. 


VINE  CULTURE  IN  POTS. 

As  the  above  subject  is  so  rarely  touched  upon  in  the  gardening 
papers  a  few  hints  may  not  be  out  of  place  if  they  only  prove 
of  interest  to  a  few  readers.  To  grow  a  good  pot  Yine  in  one 
season  no  time  must  be  lost,  especially  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  In  saving  wood  to  grow  young  Vines  avoid  strong  coarse 
shoots.  Choose  rather  the  round  and  medium  sized  wood,  with  as 
little  pith  as  possible.  Eyes  from  early  forced  Vines  are  the  best, 
not  only  because  they  are  well  ripened,  but  also  the  buds  in  the 
natural  course  of  the  season  are  more  easily  excited  to  start  early. 
In  cutting  up  the  eyes,  an  inch  or  a  little  more  is  long  enough, 
taking  care  to  select  the  plump  bud^  and  also  to  discard  those  that 
have  or  had  a  strong  lateral  growth  against  the  bud.  The  best 
time  for  potting,  I  think,  is  the  middle  of  December,  the  soil  to 
be  used  consisting  of  two  kinds,  half  the  pot  filled  with  one  kind 
and  the  remaining  half  with  the  other.  The  soil  for  the  bottom 


half  of  the  pot  should  be  of  fresh  loam  chopped  small  enough  for 
4-inch  pots,  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand  and  a  little  leaf  soil. 
Be  careful  not  to  chop  the  loam  too  small,  as  large  pieces  can  be 
pulled  smaller  by  the  potter  at  the  time  of  potting.  To  fill  the 
remaining  half  of  the  pot  good  sifted  soil  in  equal  quantities  of  loam, 
leaf  soil,  and  sandis  suitable.  The  bud  should  not  be  covered  too  deep, 
taking  care  not  to  make  the  bottom  compost  very  hard.  They  should 
be  plunged  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  in  a  bed  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat  of 
say  60°  for  the  first  week  or  so,  and  gradually  increasing  it  to  75° 
or  80°,  but  not  much  more.  Keep  the  soil  moist  with  chilled  water 
to  enable  them  to  break  freely.  Some  Vines  are  always  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  start  than  others,  these  are  the  late  varieties  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Alicante.  Lady  Downe’s  starts  very  well,  Gros 
Colman  being  rather  deficient  in  foliage  till  3  or  4  inches  high,  but 
breaks  as  soon  as  early  varieties.  It  should  always  be  a  rule  to  give 
the  late  varieties  the  warmest  end  of  the  bed  to  keep  them  on  a  level 
with  early  varieties.  This  may  not  matter  in  private  establishments, 
■where  only  a  few  are  grown  for  use,  but  it  has  to  be  considered 
where  over  2000  are  grown  annually. 

When  the  eyes  begin  to  push  through,  which  will  be  three  or 
four  weeks  from  the  time  of  potting,  70°  for  the  top  temperature 


of  the  house  with  fire  heat  is  enough,  allowing  it  to  fall  10°  or  15° 
at  night.  When  the  plants  are  6  inches  high,  they  will  have 
plenty  of  roots  and  can  be  transferred  into  6-inch  pots.  The  soil 
may  consist  of  chopped  loam  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  crushed 
bones  and  sand,  prepared  and  warmed  a  little  before  using  it, 
plunging  them  again,  with  2  feet  stakes  to  keep  them  upright. 
When  they  have  grown  to  the  top  of  the  stakes  they  will  be  ready 
for  their  final  potting  into  11-inch  pots,  which  ought  to  be  in  the 
beginning  of  April  and  not  later.  For  the  final  potting  the  Vines 
should  be  placed  in  really  good  soil — some  turf  that  has  been 
stacked  for  six  or  seven  months,  with  layers  of  horse  and  cow 
manure  in  it.  Old  stacks  of  turf,  of  one  or  two  years’  standing,  in 
my  opinion  is  not  so  good  for  them,  as  it  crumbles  down  too  much. 
They  like  the  soil  as  lumpy  as  is  convenient  for  potting,  so  that  in 
chopping  the  turf  up  the  first  time  take  care  to  have  it  in  good 
sized  pieces,  as  they  get  reduced  by  the  mixing  of  other  things, 
which  should  consist  of  1  cwt.  of  crushed  bones  and  2  cwt.  of  sand 
to  about  a  ton  of  the  loam.  Press  the  soil  firmly,  putting  the  largest 
lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  poh  Leaves  are  better  for  plunging 
them  in  this  time,  as  they  do  not  root  into  them  like  they  do  into 
cocoa  nut  fibre  or  tan.  They  will  now  have  three  or  four  good 
months  before  them  for  making  headway,  as  they  ought  to  attain 
the  height  of  8  feet  by  the  end  of  July,  when  they  should  be 
stopped  by  pinching  the  leader.  While  they  are  growing  so  fast 
keep  them  regularly  tied  up  to  the  stakes,  allowing  plenty  of  room 
for  the  canes  to  swell,  pinching  tendrils  close  up  and  the  laterals 
back  two  joints  ;  three  are  better  left  at  the  top  of  the  cane,  as  they 
are  constantly  growing  when  the  leader  is  pinched. 

Ventilating  must  be  done  cautiously— at  first  only  at  the  top — 
provided  the  wind  be  not  too  cold,  when  the  thermometer  rises 
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much  above  85°  ;  but  when  they  are  fairly  established  and  the  pots 
are  being  filled  with  roots,  the  bottom  heat  should  be  lessened  till 
finally  discarded  altogether,  when  the  Yine  will  be  6  or  7  feet  high. 
Plenty  of  air  be  given  now  on  warm  days,  leaving  a  little  top  ven¬ 
tilation  on  all  night  after  the  canes  begin  to  ripen. 

In  hot  weather  the  man  in  charge  of  pot  Vines  must  be  on  the 
alert ;  if  he  happen  to  miss  watering  one  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  caught 
if  the  sun  is  bright.  They  require  a  good  soaking  when  watered, 
not  little  and  often.  For  liquid  manure  we  find  none  better  than 
sheep  manure,  not  too  strong,  given  about  twice  per  week  when  the 
pots  are  nearly  filled  with  roots  ;  Beeson’s  manure  is  also  good  for 
a  change.  I  must  say  a  word  about  syringing,  but  we  do  very 
little  of  this  unless  we  see  a  trace  of  red  spider,  which  soon 
attacks  weakly  plants,  especially  if  they  are  neglected  any  time  in 
watering.  Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  cannot  do 
with  syringing  at  all,  it  soon  causes  the  under  parts  of  the  leaves 
to  blister  badly.  I  do  not  recommend  syringing  a  house  of  Vines 
at  night  if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
moist  by  frequently  damping  the  paths,  but  a  gentle  syringing 
in  the  morning  when  warm  with  chilled  water  will  prove  much 
better  than  at  night,  especially  if  about  twice  per  week  a  little 
weak  cow  manure  water  is  used,  say  one  pint  to  a  gallon  of  clear 
water.  There  is  one  thing  I  must  mention  as  regards  the  ripening 
process,  that  it  is  very  essential  and  conditional  for  the  Vines  to 
be  in  good  health  to  secure  well  ripened  canes  and  plump  buds. — 
A.  C.,  Chilwell. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

In  several  respects  these  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  some  other 
popular  greenhouse  plants.  Their  foliage  is  quite  beautiful  ;  their 
flowers  are  now  large  in  size,  of  good  form,  and  the  colours,  no 
matter  how  rich  they  may  be,  are  never  glaring,  but  always  refined. 
Then  we  can  stow  them  away  in  autumn,  and  leave  them  until  late 
iu  spring  if  it  so  pleases  without  their  taking  up  space  or  giving 
trouble  ;  and  though  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  they  are  not  suited 
for  decorative  purposes  when  cut,  that  is  not  correct,  as  I  find  them 
at  once  distinct  and  good  for  this  purpose.  Their  one  drawback  is 
the  want  of  scent,  and  on  that  account  ladies,  however  much  they 
admire  their  beauty,  do  not  take  to  them  so  much  as  if  that  almost 
indispensable  quality  were  possessed  by  them.  They  are  so  easily 
procured  from  seed  that  I  have  no  doubt  many  people  content 
themselves  with  seedling  plants  ;  but  where  only  a  limited  number 
is  grown  in  pots  I  think  it  much  better  to  grow  named  varieties, 
and  from  these  seedlings  can  be  raised.  Of  the  single  sorts  I  have 
grown  I  can  recommend  Her  Majesty,  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess 
Victoria,  J.  L.  McFarlane,  Marquis  of  Bute,  Mrs.  Weeks,  Empress 
of  India,  Mdlle.  Pessoneau,  Princess  Beatrice,  Torey  Laing,  Ball  of 
Fire,  and  L’Abbe  Froment  as  being  very  good.  New  doubles  are 
being  brought  out  in  such  numbers  that  in  due  course  one  may  be 
able  to  procure  some  of  them,  as  prices  cannot  always  rule  as  high 
as  now  ;  but  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  some  of  the 
older  varieties.  By-and-by  no  doubt  the  habit  of  the  plant  will  be 
considered,  as  it  is  very  important  that  double  varieties  should  be  of 
a  sturdy  upright  habit,  so  that  the  blooms  may  not  be  hidden  from 
view.  Some  of  the  prettiest  are  small-flowered,  and  none  more  so 
than  Davisi  lutea  fl.-pl.,  a  most  brilliant  plant ;  Thalie  is  whitish  with 
small  flowers  ;  Octavie  Malet,  white,  good  habit ;  General  Chanzy 
and  Le  Grand  Citoyen,  both  good  upright-growing  sorts,  with 
flowers  not  large.  Large-flowered  varieties  worth  growing  are 
AV.  Bealby,  Rosamonde,  Clemence  Denizard,  Madame  de  Dumast, 
Blanche  Jeanpierre,  Suzanne  Hachette,  Leon  de  St.  Jean,  Mons. 
Chevreul,  Rosette,  Gabrielle  Legros,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Goliath. 

The  plants  may  be  started  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  grown 
the  previous  year,  but  the  method  I  have  followed  gives  quite  as 
good  results,  and  saves  much  space  and  labour.  An  inch  and  a  half 
of  leaf  soil  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  cutting  box,  the  tubers  are 
then  shaken  out,  and  placed  quite  close  together  on  the  surface  of 
the  leaf  soil,  just  a  little  of  the  same  material  being  sprinkled 
between  them  ;  the  whole  is  then  slightly  moistened,  and  a  thick 
layer  of  moss  laid  over  all  ;  the  box  and  its  contents  are  placed 
away  under  a  stage  in  a  stove,  where  in  a  short  time  the  latent  buds 
become  active.  If  the  stock  is  desired  to  be  increased  the  tubers 
may  be  cut  up  in  pieces,  each  with  one  or  more  started  buds,  being 
careful  to  cut  round  the  outside  of  the  tuber,  so  as  not  to  destroy 
any  buds  which  are  growing  in  the  middle  out  of  sight.  If  these 
pieces  are  very  small  it  will  be  necessary  to  prepare  some  small  pots, 
and  fill  them  with  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  soil  or 
peat,  and  sand,  into  each  of  which  the  section  of  a  tuber  is  to  be 
planted,  leaving  the  growth  well  above  the  soil.  A  stove  tempera¬ 
ture  is  necessary  to  cause  roots  to  form  quickly  ;  should,  however, 
large  plants  be  wanted  the  tubers  are  to  be  left  in  the  boxes  until 
well  furnished  with  roots  and  foliage,  and  from  these  transferred  to 
their  largest  pots. 


They  like  an  open  compost,  and  the  soil  not  too  much  firmed, 
and  in  potting  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  upper  portion  of  the- 
tuber  above  the  level  df  the  soil.  Good  plants  can  be  grown  on. 
from  pieces  of  tubers  with  one  to  three  growths,  shifting  as  required 
till  6  or  7-inch  pots  are  filled.  If  the  point  of  the  growing  shoots, 
is  pinched  out  above  the  third  or  fourth  flower  bud  the  flowers  will 
be  increased  in  size,  while  the  under  portion  of  the  stem  will  throw- 
out  young  growths,  which  later  on  will  produce  a  fine  crop  of 
flowers.  For  a  few  years  past  I  have  filled  a  cool  Orchid  house 
with  these,  the  Orchids  being  transferred  to  cool  brick  pits  until 
autumn  ;  a  slight  shade  is  put  on  the  glass  and  the  atmosphere  kept 
moderately  moist,  and  treated  thus  the  plants  do  very  well,  especi¬ 
ally  as  towards  autumn  a  little  heat  is  allowed  them.  They  are 
rather  impatient  of  manures,  and  when  any  is  applied  it  must  be  in 
very  small  quantities  ;  but  if  seed  pods  are  not  allowed  to  re  mail  v 
on  the  plants  they  will  continue  in  good  condition  without  any 
manure.  AVhen  a  few  seeds  are  wanted  two  capsules  to  a  plant 
are  quite  enough  to  leave. — B. 


GARDENERS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  POSITION. 


I  wish  “  A.  D.,  Feltham,"  was  absolutely  right  in  the  position  he 
takes  up  as  to  the  law  which  gives  gardeners  who  reside  in  a  house  on 
their  employers’  estate  a  right  to  a  municipal  County  Council  vote  as- 
well  as  a  parliamentary  one.  My  experience  is,  however,  all  the  other 
way,  and  my  reading  of  revising  barristers’  decisions  confirms  my 
experience.  Perhaps  1  can  make  more  clear  the  law  as  I  understand  it, 
and  the  law  I  have  had  to  submit  to,  if  I  give  the  incident  of  my  attempt 
to  secure  my  municipal  vote.  I  shall  not  give  names  nor  places,  as  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact.  My  situation  is  on  a  gentleman’s, 
estate  close  to  one  of  the  large  midland  towns,  and  when  the  borough 
was  extended  some  years  ago  this  estate  was  included. 

Being  interested  in  the  School  Board  election  I  made  a  claim  for  my 
municipal  vote,  and  was  allowed  it.  I  enjoyed  it  for  two  years.  A  sharp 
contest  revealed  the  side  I  was  on,  and  at  the  next  registration  I  was- 
objected  to  by  the  opposite  side.  The  revising  barrister  was  obdurate 
to  my  appeal  that  my  house  was  rated,  and  laid  down  the  law  that  any 
servant,  public  or  private,  who  occupied  a  residence  by  reason  of  his. 
employment,  came  under  the  service  franchise,  and  had  only  the 
parliamentary  vote.  I  had  to  submit,  though  I  protested  most 
strenuously.  I  stirred  up  locally  a  good  deal  of  excitement  on  the 
subject,  and  feeling  that  I  had  some  ground  to  stand  upon  I  got  myself 
placed  on  the  overseers’  list  for  the  next  registration,  only  to  be  again 
objected  to.  I  consulted  the  agent  on  our  side,  whose  reading  of  the  law 
of  service  franchise  was  the  same  as  the  revising  barrister’s.  Still  I  was 
not  satisfied,  and  being  anxious  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  business 
with  an  opinion  from  the  other  side  I  wrote  to  the  newspaper  representing 
that  side  under  a  nom  de  plume  as  follows  What  is  the  service- 
franchise,  and  why  is  it  ?  ‘  Claim  your  votes,’ say  the  agents.  Well,  we 

do,  and  what  are  we  told  ?  4  You  live  on  So  and  so’s  estate,  and  you 
can  only  have  the  parliamentary  vote,  not  the  municipal  one.  You  go¬ 
on  List  No.  2.’  ‘  What  for  V  say  we.  1  Oh,  you  come  under  the 

service  franchise  1’  4  What  is  the  service  franchise  V  we  ask,  and  we 

get  a  lot  of  law  talk  which  we  do  not  understand.  Is  it  that  because  a 
man  occupies  a  house  on  his  master’s  estate  he  is  partially  disfranchised 
by  being  deprived  of  his  municipal  vote  ?  That  the  law  allows  a  man  to> 
be  a  householder  with  a  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament  who  legislates 
for  the  whole  country,  but  does  not  allow  a  man  to  be  a  householder 
with  a  vote  for  those  men  who  legislate  for  things  at  home,  and  things- 
that  touch  him  most  closely.  Is  this  so,  really  ?” 

My  letter  brought  out  a  reply  from  the  agent  of  the  opposite  party 
to  mine  as  follows  : — “  I  have  seen  the  letter  inquiring  as  to  the  service 
franchise.  Permit  me  to  explain  that,  prior  to  the  Franchise  Act  of 
1885,  men  who  occupied  their  houses  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
employment  were  disqualified  for  both  parliamentary  and  municipal 
votes,  because  they  did  not  4  occupy  as  owners  or  tenants  ’  as  required 
by  law,  but  were  held  to  be  merely  the  representatives  of  their  employers 
who  were  considered  the  legal  occupiers  through  their  servants.  The 
Act  of  1885  provided  that  servants  inhabiting  houses,  or  parts  of  houses, 
in  which  their  employers  do  not  reside  shall  be  ‘deemed  to  be  tenants’ 
for  the  purpose  of  the  parliamentary  franchise.  The  municipal  dis¬ 
qualification,  however,  still  continues.  It  is  an  absurd  distinction,  but, 
like  nine-tenths  of  the  laws  affecting  the  franchise,  however,  it  is  the 
result  of  piecemeal  legislation.  Our  policemen  are  now  in  a  similar 
position,  and,  like  your  correspondent,  doubtless  wonder  why.” 

This  reading  of  the  law  was  confirmed  over  and  over  again  at  our 
registration,  and  also,  as  far  as  my  reading  went,  at  other  registrations- 
all  over  the  country.  Now  that,  by  the  municipal  law  being  carried) 
out  in  the  election  of  county  councillors,  more  people  are  disfran¬ 
chised  by  that  law,  interest  is  being  excited  concerning  it,  and  the- 
powers  that  be  may  in  time,  perhaps,  be  induced  to  alter  it.  The  whole 
question  of  the  franchise  needs  revision,  and  a  simple  and  general  rule 
as  to  elections  needs  adoption.  As  it  is  now  there  is  one  mode  of  election 
for  members  of  parliament,  one  for  town  councillors,  one  for  school 
boards,  one  for  boards  of  guardians,  and,  indeed,  a  different  one  almost 
in  every  election. — N.  H.  P. _ 


Me.  Alfeed  Bishop  evidently  does  not  like  criticism  of  his  own 
writings,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  consult  the  feelings  of  members  of 
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the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  On  his  own  confession  he  made 
an  ill-considered  charge  a  ainst  nurserymen  and  others  on  page  74,  for  on 
page  172  he  says,  “  I  do  not  make  this  charge  deliberately.”  Mr.  Bishop 
also  wrote  of  “  what  one  would  term  Cabbage  growers,  with  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  cows,  pigs,  and  poultr3r,”  and  goes  on  to  complain  that  “  they 
are  so  often  recommended  to  fill  important  situations.”  There  are 
many  able  and  earnest  men  in  that  category  who  are  sedulous  readers 
of  the  Journal,  and  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  courteous  treatment. 
Mr.  Bishop,  in  my  opinion,  has  failed  to  substantiate  his  charges,  but  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  “blow  his  own  trumpet  ”  to  tell  us  how  much  more 
competent  he  is  than  his  successor  in  the  situation  which  he  held  “  for 
upwards  of  four  years.”  This  is  a  feat  which,  I  hope,  gardeners  will  not 
attempt  to  imitate.  We  occasionally  see  curious  and  quaint  statements 
and  remarks  in  the  gardening  papers,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  see¬ 
ing  a  gardener  disparaging  his  successor  to  the  laudation  of  himself. 
To  Mr.  Bishop  belongs  the  credit  of  this  innovation.  I  think  I  perfectly 
understand  that  he  desires  to  advance  gardeners  as  a  class,  and  I  agree 
with  his  ideas  of  certificates,  &c.,  although  he  is  somewhat  vague,  but 
I  thoroughly  disagree  with  his  remarks  about  “  Cabbage  growers  ”  and 
“nurserymen  and  others”  on  page  74. — Hugh  Dale. 


Youb  correspondent,  Mr.  Bighter,  page  332,  says  that  legally  and 
soria'ly  the  gardener  is  no  more  than  the  equal  of  the  scullery  maid, 
stable  helper,  or  garden  labourer.  In  the  matter  of  voting  at  County 
Council  elections  he  is  often  the  inferior  of  the  last-named,  as  is  shown 
by  the  same  correspondent.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  that  such  an 
anomaly  needs  amendment,  and  seeing  that  a  service  franchise  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  larger  matter  of  parliamentary  elections,  the  privilege 
of  voting  at  County  Council  elections  cannot  consistently  be  long  denied 
us.  Mr.  Thomson,  page  81,  speaks  lightly  of  the  matter,  but  I  think 
that  a  very  large  per-centage  of  gardeners  would  much  prefer  not  to  be 
excluded  from  the  register  on  which  labourers  under  them  are  placed. 

With  respect  to  the  social  position  of  gardeners,  I  see  no  way  or  even 
desirability  of  setting  up  an  artificial  social  distinction.  Each  man 
must  find  his  own  level,  but  I  quite  agree  with  “  H.  W.  W.,”  on  page 
544,  that  whatever  position  a  gardener  holds  legally  the  average  gar¬ 
dener,  by  reason  of  his  greater  responsibilities  and  intelligence,  should 
be  and  is  shown  greater  respect  by  the  average  employer  than  are  the 
persons  named— the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bighter  (o  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing.  To  give  only  one  instance.  Is  not  the  whole  Horticultural 
Press  a  standing  protest  against  the  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Bighter 
and  his  authorities  ?  Have  the  persons  with  whom  they  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  class  us  any  such  index  ?  I  trow  not.  Doubtless  there  is  an 
over-supply  of  gardeners,  but  I  fear  the  same  remark  applies  to  many 
other  callings  as  well. 

Mr.  Barry,  page  587,  thinks  that  Darwin’s  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  would  work  effectually  if  a  National  School  of  Horticulture 
were  established.  We  all  know  there  are  gardeners  and  gardeners, 
but  seeing  that  the  term  has  so  wide  a  signification,  and  that  the 
wants  of  owners  of  gardens  are  of  so  varied  a  character,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Darwin’s  law  would  be  rather  hindered  than  helped  in  its 
natural  operations  by  the  artificial  working  of  a  National  School  of 
Horticulture.  I  say  nothing  as  to  whether  the  mitigation  of  that 
severe  law  would  or  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  us,  but  with  our 
rough  and  ready  methods  I  cannot  but  think  that  that  “law  ”  has  more 
scope  and  is  really  grinding  out  a  better  state  of  things,  not  the  least 
being  that  the  time  seems  fast  approaching  when,  generally  speaking, 
none  but  those  who  have  a  really  natural  adaptability  for  the  calling 
will  care  to  remain  amongst  us.  Such  men  love  gardening  for  its  own 
sake,  and  can  even  afford  to  look  with  supreme  disregard  on  such  petty 
matters  as  not  being  considered  by  some  to  be  the  social  equals  of  land 
stewards  or  farmers. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Maher,  page  172,  “hits  the  nail  on  the 
head,”  in  my  opinion,  where,  among  other  sensible  remarks,  he  says, 
“  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  a  gentleman’s  gardener  and  a  gentleman  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.”  This 
is  quite  true,  and  striving  towards  that  goal  will  tend  to  lift  us  above  the 
petty  squabbles  of  the  ser' ants’  hall,  the  saddle  room,  or  the  village  inn, 
and  we  shall  reap  a  reward  in  the  possession  of  more  solid  peace  of  mind, 
even  in  the  absence  of  artificial  social  distinctions,  than  any  number  of 
such  distinctions  can  afford.  If  the  outcome  of  this  friendly  exchange 
of  views  should  have  no  better  result  than  inducing  a  considerable 
number  of  the  fraternity  to  raise  their  ideals  to  a  higher  level  than 
heretofore,  your  valuable  pages  will  not  have  been  encumbered  in  vain, 
but  one  more  victory  will  have  been  scored  by  “our  good  old  Journal.” 
— T.  W.,  Liverpool.  _ . 


It  is  gratifying  to  find  such  men  as  “  A.  D.”  taking  up  this  question. 
I  wish  1  were  sure  that  he  is  right  in  his  views  in  regard  to  the  voting 
powers  of  gardeners  occupying  separate  dwellings  in  the  grounds  of  the 
employer.  My  information  is  to  the  effect  that  “A.  D.”  is  in  error; 
and  I  may  say  that  before  writing  on  this  subject  I  consulted  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  municipal  and  parliamentary  law  in  this  country, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  has  since  died.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  some 
gardeners  who  have  been  placed  upon  the  registers  of  voters  for  County 
Councils  who  occupy  their  dwellings  under  similar  conditions  to  myself  ; 
but  I  believe  that  every  one  of  them  may  be  deprived  of  his  vote  as 
the  law  stands  at  present.  It  is  amusing  to  find  writers  mixing  up  the 
personal  qualities  of  individuals  with  the  social  position  of  gardeners 
collectively.  Mr.  Maher  lays  stress  upon  the  possibility  of  a  man  being 
“  a  gentleman’s  gardener  and  a  gentleman  at  the  same  time.”  I  have 


not  said  one  word  to  the  contrary.  I  know  that  such  is  the  case  in 
many  instances  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  he  can  give  in 
support  of  my  proposition  that  gardeners  should  combine  to  raise  them¬ 
selves  as  a  class. — A.  Bighter. 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held 
March  12th  in  the  Drill  Hall,  London  Scottish  R.V.,  James’s  Street, 
S.W.,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society -viz., 
W.  Ainslie,  H.  Patkins,  Mrs.  S.  Cecil  Bignold,  Albert  Brassey,  Hon. 
Mis.  Albert  Brassey,  Henry  Butt,  William  Charles,  Sidney  R.  Chester¬ 
ton,  Rev.  A.  E.  Clementi-Smith,  Rev.  P.  Clementi -Smith,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Cook,  John  Cockburn,  Mrs.  Collis,  Henry  Crocker,  M.D.,  Norman 
Davis,  Heer  S.  A.  De  Graaff,  John  Fraser,  J.  B.  Gill,  Mrs.  R.  Grant, 
Mrs.  Homfray,  Mrs.  W.  Hudson,  Geo.  Paice,  John  Philpot,  Henry  D. 
Pochin,  John  W.  Price,  George  C.  Raphael,  Jonathan  Rashleigh,  Thomas 
Sheldon,  Alnod  E.  Studd,  Alfred  Vince,  Miss  Harriet  Wilson,  Mrs, 
Henry  Woodrow,  and  Major-General  Young,  R  E. 

-  Events  of  the  Week. — In  the  coming  week  the  spring 

Shows  will  commence  with  one  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday,  March  19th, 
followed  the  next  day  by  the  first  Show  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in 
Regent’s  Park,  and  one  at  Preston,  the  last  named  being  a  two-days 
Show.  On  Thursday,  March  21st,  the  Richmond  (Surrey)  Society  will 
hold  their  first  spring  Show,  in  which  it  is  said  some  novel  attractive 
features  will  be  introduce  :1.  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s 
General  Committee,  announced  to  be  held  on  the  11th  inst.,  has  been 
postponed  to  March  18th,  when  also  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  same 
Society  will  meet  at  6.30  p.m. 

-  We  see  the  death  of  Dr.  Sankey  of  Borreaton  Park 

announced,  at  the  age  of  seventy- fi  vet.  Dr.  W.  H.  0.  Sankey  was  a 
familiar  presence  at  all  the  metropolitan  horticultural,  and  especially 
floricultural,  meetings  some  years  ago,  when  he  was  resident  physician  at 
the  old  London  Fever  Hospital  at  King’s  Cross,  and  when  he  subse¬ 
quently  held  a  high  official  appointment  at  ITanwell  Asylum  ;  but 
having  gone  to  reside  at  Sandywell  Park,  near  Cheltenham,  and  lately 
at  Borreaton  Park,  near  Baschurch,  he  has  been  seldom  seen  in  his  old 
haunts.  Dr.  Sankey  was  an  ardent  florist  of  the  sound  old  school,  and 
was  rarely  absent  from  the  social  gatherings  of  those  days. 

-  During  the  present  year  the  horticultural  programme  at  the 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  will  be  of  the  customary  liberal  and 
varied  character,  judging  by  the  schedule  just  to  hand.  The  season 
commences  with  a  Spring  Show  on  Saturday,  March  23rd,  when  twenty- 
six  classes  are  devoted  to  bulbs,  forced  plants,  See.,  with  prizes  ranging 
from  £5  to  10s.  On  May  11th  the  Summer  Exhibition  will  take  place, 
forty-five  classes  being  provided  for  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and 
fine-foliage  plants,  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  Roses,  cut  blooms, 
vases,  bouquets,  and  buttonholes.  The  National  Rose  Society’s  Exhibi¬ 
tion  is  fixed  for  July  6th,  the  Fruit  and  Dahlia  Exhibition  for  Septem¬ 
ber  6th  and  7th,  the  Hardy  Frnit  Show  for  October  10th  to  12th,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  Show  for  November  8th  and  9lh.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Head. 

- -  A  trio  of  useful  plants  for  a  greenhouse  are  Eupatorium 

riparium,  E.  ianthinum,  and  E.  atro-rubens.  The  first  is  more  generally 
seen  than  the  other  two;  the  clusters  of  small  white  fbwer-heads  are 
freely  produced  on  the  long  and  somewhat  straggling  branches,  and  are 
useful  for  cutting.  E.  ianthinum  is  totally  distinct  in  appearance, 
having  broad  leaves,  an  erect  habit,  and  large  heads  of  mauve  coloured 
flowers.  E  atro-rubens  is  still  less  familiar  to  cultivators  ;  it  resembles 
the  last  named  in  habit,  but  is  stronger,  with  larger  leaves,  loose  corymbs 
of  purplish  flower-heads,  and  a  distinctive  character  is  imparted  to  the 
plant  by  the  dense  dark  red  hairs  clothing  the  stems  and  leafstalks.  All 
are  easily  grown  in  good  loam  with  leaf  soil,  and  they  retain  their 
attractions  for  a  considerable  time. 

-  The  Weather. — Our  correspondent  “  B.  D.”  writes: — “The 

week  in  South  Perthshire  has  been  changeable  but  with  no  extremes. 
Slight  snow  showers  occurred  in  the  beginning ;  latterly  cold  winds  from 
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both  E.  and  W.  have  prevailed.  Frost  has  averaged  about  4°.”  In  the 
south  of  England  the  weather  has  also  been  changeable,  rain  falling  for 
several  days  at  the  end  of  last  week,  bat  Saturday  was  exceptionally 
fine,  sunny,  and  spring-like.  The  early  part  of  this  week  has  been 
distinguished  by  cold  north-easterly  winds,  with  light  frost  at  night,  and 
considerable  dulness  generally. 

- The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's 

Shows  for  1S80  will  be  held  on  the  following  dates  April 
3rd  and  4th;  July  10th  and  11th;  and  September  11th  and  12th. 

-  The  twenty-second  annual  Show  of  the  Cheadle  Floral  and 

Horticultural  Society  will  be  he’d  on  August  lGth  and  17th  this  year. 
The  schedule  enumerates  102  classes,  in  many  of  which  the  prizes  are  of 
small  amount,  as  low  as  Is.  as  third  prize.  Substantial  sums  are  offered, 
however,  for  plants.  Thus,  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  the 
prizes  are  £15,  £10,  and  £8,  while  for  ten  similar  plants  from  amateurs 
And  gentlemen’s  gardeners  the  prizes  are  £10,  £7  and  £4. 

-  The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural 

Society’s  Schedule  for  1889  gives  the  dates  of  the  Shows  as 
follows  : — Spring  Show  in  the  City  Hall,  Candleriggs,  Glasgow, 
March  27th  ;  Autumn  Show  in  the  same  hall,  September  4th.  At 
the  first-named  sixty  classes  are  provided,  with  prizes  from  603.  to  2s. ; 
and  at  the  second  136  classes  are  enumerated,  the  prizes  being  of 
similar  amounts.  Mr.  Franc  Gibb  Dougall,  167,  Canning  Street, 
Glasgow,  is  the  Secretary. 

-  The  value  and  beauty  of  Boronia  megastigma  have  been 

often  commended  by  cultivators,  but  still  the  plant  cannot  be  too 
widely  known,  as  though  possessing  small  flowers  of  an  unattractive 
colour,  ample  compensation  for  any  such  defects  is  derived  from  the 
powerful  and  agreeable  fragrance  with  which  the  air  is  filled  where  a 
few  plants  are  grown.  In  a  small  house  two  or  three  are  sufficient  to 
render  their  presence  known,  but  it  is  difficult  to  have  too  many,  as  the 
odour  never  becomes  cloying. 

-  Early  flowering  plants  for  cool  houses  are  not  too  numerous, 

and  comparatively  few  persons  have  fairly  tested  the  merits  of  Milla 
uniflora  for  winter  flowering  in  pots  without  forcing.  The  flowers 
are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  white  tipped  with  bluish  mauve,  the 
narrow  leaves  drooping  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  A  good  number  of  bulbs  can  be  placed  in  a  48-size  pot,  and  such 
examples  with  twenty  flowers  or  more  each  are  excellent  for  the  front 
rows  of  conservatory  or  greenhouse  stages. 

-  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  at  Marston  House.— Mr. 

W.  H.  Morton  writes  : — 11  Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marston  House 
the  other  day,  I  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  Mr.  Iggulden,  and  experi¬ 
enced  a  grand  treat  in  viewing  a  brilliant  display  of  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas — certainly  the  finest  and  most  even  flowers  I  have  seen  of 
these  varieties.  The  Cinerarias  were  perhaps  the  more  showy  of  the 
two,  the  brilliant  and  varied  coloured  flowers  being  of  large  size  and 
substance,  borne  on  stout  trusses,  standing  well  clear  of  the  foliage,  and 
of  the  most  perfect  symmetry.  Out  of  the  many  varieties  I  saw  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  select  any  as  individually  superior.  The 
Primulas  were  remarkable  for  the  evenness  and  solidity  of  their  trusses 
— quite  a  show  in  themselves.” 

- The  Eoyal  Meteorological  Society’s  tenth  annual 

Exhibition  of  Instruments. — At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Society,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  20th  inst,,  at  7  P.M.,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President, 
will  deliver  an  address  on  “  The  Sun — its  Heat  and  Light,”  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  experiments.  After  the  reading  of  this  address  the 
meeting  will  be  adjourned,  in  order  to  afford  the  Fellows  and  their 
friends  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  Exhibition  of  actinometers 
and  solar  radiation  apparatus,  and  of  such  new  instruments  as  have 
been  invented  and  first  constructed  since  the  last  Exhibition.  The 
Exhibition  will,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  be  open  in  readiness  for  their  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  19th  inst.,  and  will  remain  open  till  Friday  the  22nd  inst, 

-  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  Sussex, 

write:— “We  notice  in  your  last  week’s  issue  that  a  correspondent 
asks  a  question  respecting  a  variety  of  Pear  supplied  by  us  to  Sir  F.  Wyatt 
Truseott,  the  BeurrE  Alexander  Lucas  (page  170).  He  asks  whether 
it  is  grown  under  any  other  name.  We  never  heard  of  it  under  any 
other  name,  and  believe  it  to  be  an  entirely  distinct  variety.  It  is  one 
that  we  received  from  the  Continent  five  years  ago.  For  the  first 


year  or  two  we  had  a  suspicion  that  it  might  prove  to  be  Doyen n6 
Boussoch,  as  there  is  much  resemblance  in  foliage  and  growth.  It 
probably  may  be  related  to  Doyennd  Boussoch,  though  the  fruit  is  quite 
distinct,  it  being  longer  in  shape  and  a  month  or  two  later.  We 
desciibe  the  fruit  as  ‘large,  very  handsome  and  even  in  its  outline; 
season  October  and  November.’  It  is  very  juicy  and  melting,  but  the 
flavour  is  not  much  superior  to  Doyenne  Boussoch.  We  consider  it  one 
of  our  best  exhibition  varieties,  and  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good 
cropper.” 

-  An  Indian  publication  in  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Indian 

Forest  Department  under  the  rule  of  Lord  Dufferin,  says  that  the 
total  number  of  prosecutions  for  ofEences  against  the  forest  laws  has 
been  steadily  diminishing.  The  area  under  protection  from  fire,  has 
risen  from  15,570  to  18,691  square  miles.  Large  areas  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  nomadic  grazing  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  old  and 
wasteful  methods  have  been  displaced  by  an  entirely  new  system,  which 
js  only  now  making  itself  felt.  The  influence  of  forest  conservancy  on 
the  rainfall,  the  temperature,  and  the  water  supply  is  becoming  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  people  of  India.  Large  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
Teak  plantations  of  Burma,  and  great  quantities  of  Mahogany  have 
been  planted  at  Nilambur.  The  revenue  has  risen  from  67  lacs  in  the. 
years  1876-80,  to  94  lacs  during  the  viceroyalty  of  Lord  Eipon,  and 
to  116  during  that  of  Lord  Dufferin.  These  figures  do  not  include  the 
money  received  from  Upper  Burma,  where  the  loosely  drawn  leases 
have  given  infinite  trouble  to'  the  officials.  The  staff  is  too  weak  for 
the  work,  but  a  reorganisation  scheme  is  under  consideration.  The 
forest  class  at  Cooper’s  Hill,  and  the  working  of  the  Dehra  Dun  School, 
will  no  doubt  improve  the  standard  of  knowledge  of  the  officials. 

-  The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — A  largely  attended  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Committee,  and  of  growers  of  plants  for  Covent  Garden 
Market,  was  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
Floral  Fete  in  the  Great  Flower  Market  on  behalf  of  the  funds.  Mr.  G. 
Deal  presided  ;  he  lucidly  explained  the  object  in  view,  and  invited  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  showed  their  sympathy  by  their  presence.  It  was 
then  proposed  by  Mr.  Messer,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  “  That  this 
meeting,  consisting  mainly  of  growers  aud  standholders  of  the  Whole¬ 
sale  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  cordially  endorses  the  proposal  to 
hold  a  second  evening  floral  fete  in  aid  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  ; 
and  having  heard  with  pleasure  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
kindly  granted  the  free  use  of  the  Market  for  this  purpose,  hereby 
pledges  itself  to  render  the  best  assistance  in  its  power  to  successfully 
carry  out  the  same,  and  to  co-operate  in  general  with  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Fund.”  This  having  been  carried  unanimously,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Assbee,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Stroud,  that  ten  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  standholders  and  growers  be  elected  for  co-operating  with 
the  officials  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Fete,  and  the 
following  gentlemen  were  chosen  : — Messrs.  Baker,  Cattiano,  Clarke, 
Dickson,  Hawkins,  G.  May,  H.  B,  May,  Lewington,  Messer,  Paulton, 
and  Eochford.  The  FOte  is  expected  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
May  8th,  and  the  floral  display  will  be  of  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
merit,  such  as  cannot  be  elsewhere  seen  in  this  or  any  other  country. 

- — —  The  Manufacture  of  Wine  from  Currants. — The  United 
States  Consul  at  Patras,  in  recent  reports,  says  that  the  recent  large  crop 
of  Currants  in  Greece  could  not  be  sold  at  remunerative  prices  if  it 
were  not  for  the  new  outlet  in  France,  where  they  are  used  for  making 
wine.  The  introduction  of  Currants  into  France  for  this  purpose  dates 
from  1877,  when  the  crops  were  large  and  the  quality  indifferent.  The 
low  price  attracted  the  notice  of  French  distillers,  and  the  Currants 
were  found  to  produce  excellent  aromatic  a’cohol,  superior  in  quality  to 
any  other  spirit,  except  that  distilled  from  wine.  Prices,  however,  rose, 
and  distillers  were  no  longer  able  to  use  Currants  at  a  profit ;  but  mean¬ 
while  they.  had  been  tried  for  wine,  and,  the  expeiiments  proving 
successful  in  producing  the  cheap  wines  required  by  the  labouring 
classes,  the  new  industry  made  rapid  strides  in  all  parts  of  France.  The 
importation  has  now  increased  to  40.000  or  50,000  tons  of  Currants, 
besides  about  60,000  tons  of  Turkish  and  Spanish  raisins,  and  much 
capital  has  been  invested  in  building  large  factories  and  acquiring  the 
necessary  material  for  the  production  of  this  wine.  Since  the  import  to 
France  has  attained  such  dimensions  the  price  of  Currants  in  Greece 
has  increased  50  per  cent.  The  process  of  making  wine  from  dried 
Currants  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  fruit  is  emptied  out  of  the  barrels 
or  sacks  in  which  it  arrives  into  large  wooden  tubs,  holding  several  tons, 
and  water  is  added  according  to  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  wine 
desired.  The  water  must  be  of  an  average  summer  temperature,  other¬ 
wise  fermentation  would  be  delayed,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
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it  has  taken  place  and  the  liquid  is  ready  to  be  strained  in  from  eight  to 
ten  days.  When  this  is  done  it  is  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  light  wines;  it  is  of  ruby  colour,  and 
possesses  a  strength  of  from  9°  to  13°,  according  to  the  amount  of  water 
used.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  superior  brands  of 
wine  by  the  mixture  of  strong  and  coloured  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Dalmatian  wines.  They  contain  nothing  deleterious  to  the  consumer, 
for  the  Currant  in  its  original  state  is  simply  a  small  stoneless  Grape, 
which  produces  an  excellent,  strong,  fruity-flavoured  wine.  Currants 
are  also  consumed  to  a  great  extent  during  the  vintage  by  farmers  and 
proprietors  of  French  vineyards,  who  produce  ordinary  qualities  of 
wine,  and  who,  owing  to  the  remunerative  prices  paid  for  their  wines, 
are  anxious  to  increase  their  production  as  much  as  possible.  Experience 
has  shown  that  if  Currants,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  water,  are 
mixed  during  the  vintage  with  the  fresh  Grapes  and  allowed  to  ferment 
together,  the  blending  is  much  superior  to  that  obtained  by  mixing  a 
Currant  wine  with  a  natural  wine,  and  the  liquid  obtained  has  every  . 
attribute  of  a  pure,  natural  wine.  Chemical  analysis  has  demonstrated 
this,  and  thus, in  a  small  way,  Currants  help  to  make  up  for  the  ravages 
of  the  phylloxera.  To  a  smaller  extent  Currants  are  employed  in 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  make  an 
alcoholic  beverage  for  themselves  by  mixing  them  in  a  jar  with  water 
and  allowing  them  to  ferment. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  12th, 

There  was  a  good  display  of  plants  and  flowers  at  the  meeting  of 
the  above  Society’s  Committees  on  Tuesdf  y  last,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster.  Several  large  groups  added  to  the  attractions,  and  ten  new 
plants  of  exceptional  interest  were  certificated  or  honoured  with  awards 
of  merit. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present — R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  with  Messrs.  II.  J.  Veitch.  W.  Bates,  J.  Cheal, 
G.  Cliffe,  G.  W.  Cummins,  G.  Ross,  P.  Barr,  J.  Smith,  W.  Warren, 
J.  Willard,  J.  Roberts,  G.  Wythes,  J.  Burnett,  Wm.  Denning,  P.  Crowley, 
F.  L.  Lane,  W.  Wildsmitb,  W.  Coleman,  and  Harrison  Weir.  The 
exhibits  were  restricted  to  a  few  Apples,  and  it  was  one  of  the  smallest 
meetings  in  this  respect  held  for  some  time.  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  Trenthftm 
Gardens,  exhibited  a  dish  of  Calville  Blanche  Apples,  very  fine,  fresh 
and  solid  (cultural  commendation)  Mr.  Divers.  Wierton  House 
Gardens,  near  Maidstone,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  thirteen  dishes  of  well  kept  Apples. 

Floral  Committee. — Present — W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  R.  Dean,  H.  Ilerbst,  B.  Wynne,  W.  C.  Leach,  G.  Nicholson, 
James  Walker,  Frank  Ross,  William  Holmes,  Lewis  Castle,  G.  Paul, 
J.  Fraser,  T.  Baines,  C.  Noble,  J.  O’Brien,  J.  Douglas,  J.  Dominy,  Harry 
Turner,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  Edward  Mawley,  Shirley  Hibberd,  J.  Laing, 
Peter  Blair,  E.  Hill,  II.  M.  Pollett,  and  R.  B.  Lane. 

Mr.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Bryant.  Esq.,  Juniper  Hill,  Dorking, 
showed  a  specimen  of  Dendrobium  nobile  Wallichi,  grown  in  a  shallow 
pan  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  6  inches  deep,  the  plant  itself 
being  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  scores  of  growths  21  to  3  feet  high,  and 
loaded  with  flowers  (small  silver  medal).  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury 
Park  Gardens,  Guildford,  exhibited  three  boxes  of  Violets,  comprising 
the  varieties  De  Parme,  Old  Neapolitan,  Swanley  White,  and  Marie 
Louise,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded.  Mr.  F.  Ross,  Pendell 
Court  Gardens,  sent  several  interesting  plants,  such  as  Calliandra 
Tweediana,  Canarina  Campanula,  Mutisia  Clematitis,  and  Hardenbergia 
Comptoniana  (vote  of  thanks).  A  very  strong  stem  of  Aralia  Veitchi 
grown  in  a  cool  house,  was  also  shown. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  a  dozen  boxes  of 
Camellias,  including  all  the  best  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a 
group  of  new  Amaryllises,  several  of  which  were  certificated  ;  also  a 
group  of  Nepenthes,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  had  an  interesting  group  of  Orchids  with 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (vote  of  thanks).  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  showed  a  large  and  representative  collection  of  Saxifrages, 
together  with  Roses  in  pots,  standards  of  the  Polyantha  type  being 
noticeable  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  exhibited  a  fine  bank  of  Daffodils, 
Anemone  fulgens,  and  other  hardy  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  A  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  group  of  Daffodils  and  hardy 
plants,  varied  and  interesting  fbronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton,  showed  a  collection  of  Polyanthuses,  yellow 
and  crimson,  some  of  the  hose-in-hose  type.  The  St.  George’s  Nursery 
Company,  Hanwell,  exhibited  a  group  of  well  grown  Cyclamens,  repre¬ 
senting  an  excellent  strain  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Heath 
and  Son,  Cheltenham,  gained  a  cultural  commendation  for  a  plant  of 
Odontoglossum  luteo-purpureum  crispatum  having  three  lonsr  racemes. 
A  plant  of  Masdevallia  Heathi,  a  hybrid  between  M.  Veitchi  and 
M.  ignea  rubescens,  was  also  shown  by  the  same  firm. 

PLANTS  CERTIFICATED. 

Cypripedium,  Rothschildianum  (Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park  ; 
gardener,  Mr.  Hill). — A  magnificent  and  most  distinct  species,  sugges¬ 


tive  of  the  C.  Stonei  type.  The  sepa^  are  a  little  over  half  an  inch 
broad  at  the  base,  6  inches  long,  and  tapering  to  a  poinr,  somewhat  of  a 
buff  colour  with  dark  crimson  spots  at  the  base,  and  longitudinal 
streaks  of  the  same  colour.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  oval,  2  inches  Broad  by 
2£  deep,  buff,  regularly  veined  with  dark  crimson,  the  lower  sepals 
being  similar  but  smaller.  The  lip  is  much  like  C.  Stonei  in  form, 
large,  of  a  dull  purplish  crimson  hue.  The  leave?  are  broad  and  long, 
and  the  growth  is  strong.  C.  Elliottianum,  like  a  smaller  form  of  the 
above,  was  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim  (gardener, 
Mr.  Whillan). 

Cymbidium  eburnso-Lowianum  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  hybrid 
between  the  species,  the  titles  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the  name 
given.  The  flowers  of  a  pale  buff,  the  lip  creamy  white,  with  a  zone  of 
purplish  crimson,  and  a  white  margin. 

Amaryllis  John  Ruthin  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  variety  with  finely 
proportioned  flowers,  the  petals  broad  and  rounded,  of  a  deep  solid 
scarlet  extending  nearly  to  the  base. 

Amaryllis  Acquisition  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — This  variety  received  an 
award  of  merit.  It  has  large  flowers  of  good  shape,  bright  scarlet  with 
a  white  central  bar  in  each  petal. 

Iris  Rosenbachiana  (Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn, 
Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son). — A  dwarf  species  of  the 
I.  persica  type,  the  standards  and  stigmas  mauve,  the  falls  having  the 
orange  central  ridge  and  tipped  with  purple.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son’s 
plants  had  darker  flowers  than  those  from  Mr.  Douglas,  and  they  are 
said  to  vary  considerably.  It  is  described  as  quite  hardy. 

Primula  Imperial  White  (R.  Owen,  Maidenhead). —A  fine  variety, 
with  large  double  white  fringed  flowers  ;  pure  and  of  good  substance. 

Primrose  Blue  Gem  (R.  Dean,  Ealing). — A  hardy  variety  of  the 
acaulis  type,  with  large  flowers  of  a  deep  bluish  shade,  having  an  orange 
centre. 

Olivia  Lady  Wolverton  (Mr.  P.  Davidson,  The  Gardens,  Iwerne 
Minster  House,  Shaftesbury).  —  An  excellent  variety,  with  enormous 
trusses  of  large  flowers,  bright  orange  red,  with  a  yellowish  centre. 

Primula  pstillaris  (Professor  M.  Foster,  Shelford,  Cambridge). — A 
very  dwarf  species,  with  crenated  leaves  and  large  yellowish  mauve 
flowers  clustered  in  the  centre  (award  of  merit). 

Cyclamen  Prinae  of  Wales  (St.  George’s  Nursery  Company). — This 
was  adjudged  an  award  of  merit  as  an  example  of  the  strain,  the  flowers 
crimson,  of  great  size  and  substance,  the  habit  dwarf  and  compact. 


In  the  afternoon,  at  3  P.M.,  Mr.  Baker  of  Kew  gave  an  interesting 
lecture  on  Saxifrages,  which  was  well  attended  by  Fellows  and  visitors. 
Mr.  G.  Paul  also  contributed  a  short  paper  on  the  cultivation  of 
Saxifrages  ;  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer  gave  an  address  on  the 
same  subject. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Oil  and  Sulphur  as  a  Destroyer  op  Mildew.— I  wish  to  add 
my  testimony  with  your  other  correspondents  to  the  above  as  a  destroyer 
and  preventive  of  mildew  in  houses.  Last  winter  we  applied  it  to  the 
pipes  of  our  Rose  house  where  there  wasmddew,  and  it  soon  disappeared 
from  the  trees,  and  we  were  quite  free  of  it  for  some  time  until  all  the 
smell  seemed  gone  from  the  pipes.  When  mildew  again  reappeared  the 
pipes  were  again  painted,  with  the  desired  effect.  This  year  up  to  now 
mildew  has  not  troubled  us.  I  may  add  that  in  order  to  make  it  effec¬ 
tive  the  house  should  be  kept  closed.— Geo.  Hilton,  Lancashire. 


E  vrly  Rhubarb  —Your  correspondent,  “  Handy  Andy,”  must  be 
in  a  very  favoured  corner  of  the  land  to  be  gathering  Rhubarb 
unforced  daily  since  February  20th.  Here  we  have  to  force  it  all  the 
winter,  and  have  to-day  just  put  iu  a  fresh  lot  of  roots,  and  may  have  to 
introduce  more  before  we  have  a  stalk  ready  out  of  doors. 


Vegetables  and  Frost. — Vegetables,  such  as  Chou  de  Burghley, 
Savoys,  Sprouting  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  young  Cabbages  are 
dreadfully  cut  up  this  spring.  I  never  remember  them  having  suffered 
so  much.  Doubtless  the  mild  winter  we  have  had  previous  to  the 
sharp  frosts  of  the  last  few  weeks  has  made  its  mark. 


Early  Strawberries. — On  Thursday  last,  March  7th,  we  gathered 
our  first  dish  of  ripe  Strawberries  from  plants  housed  on  January  1st. 
The  variety  is  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thurv,  which  we  find  quite 
unequalled  for  early  forcing.  King  of  the  Earlies  grown  under  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  conditions  is  almost  worthless  ;  very  few  berries  set,  and 
those  are  several  days  later  in  ripening  than  the  Vicomtesse  ;  in 
future  this  variety  will  be  solely  relied  upon  here  for  eirly  work  unless 
Laxton’s  Noble,  which  we  hope  to  try  next  year,  proves  superior.  For 
setting  in  a  high  temperature,  and  consequent  earlier  ripening.  I  am 
of  opinion  the  good  old  variety  first  mentioned  will  not  soon  be  sur¬ 
passed.  On  counting  the  berries  I  find  they  average  rather  more  than 
five  on  a  plant,  some  have  but  four,  none  more  than  seven,  to  which 
number  those  having  more  were  thinned.  Considering  they  flowered 
in  a  temperature  of  from  57°  to  G5°,  l  think  the  set  very  satisfactory. 
This  is  more  heat  than  is  usually  recommended  for  Strawberries  when 
in  flower,  but  the  house  iu  which  they  were  grown  has  been  utilised 
for  other  things,  and  the  temperature  regulated  as  far  as  possible  to 
suit  all.  The  results,  not  only  now,  but  in  previous  years,  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  we  see  no  necessity  for  making  any  alteration  or 
departure  from  our  present  mode  of  culture.  Is  it  a  common  occurrence 
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for  ripe  Strawberries  to  be  gathered  in  rather  more  than  nine  weeks 
from  the  tine  of  starting  at  this  time  of  the  year? — C.  L.,  Ham  Green , 
Bristol. 


STANSTEAD  SURMISE. 


This  is  one  of  the  Forest  Hill  seedlings  which  everyone  should 
possess,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  new  Japanese  of  last  year.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  rather  early  to  flower,  but  being  a  rare  laster  and  pro¬ 
ducing  immense  blooms  from  either  the  crown  or  the  terminal  bud,  I 
shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  is  not  frequently  seen  in  exhibition  stands 
next  autumn.  Visitors  to  Laing’s  nursery  just  now  will  find  plenty  of 
flowers  to  admire.  The  choice  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianre  and  Dendro- 
bium  Waraianum,  the  unequalled  collection  of  Imantophyllum  (Clivia), 
and  the  useful  greenhouse  climber,  Clematis  indivisa,  with  its  improved 
var.  lobata  are  all  worthy  of  note. — II.  S. 

PREMATURE  BUD  FORMATION. 

If  there  is  any  consolation  in  knowing  other  growers  are  in  the  same 
unfortunate  “swim”  as  oneself,  Mr.  Doughty’s  note,  page  178,  would 
be  not  unpleasant  reading.  This  is  the  worst  season  I  have  known  for 
obtaining  Chrysanthemum  cuttings.  Many  sorts  generally  free,  Dotably 
the  Queen  family,  have  refused  to  give  me  those  that  are  strong  and 
clean.  On  the  other  band,  sorts  that  with  me  have  sometimes  been  shy, 
such  as  Piincess  of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and  the  other 
sports,  also  Meg  Merrilies  and  Ralph  Brocklebank,  have  been  abundant. 
By-the-by,  a  sport  from  the  Hero,  which  few  appear  to  have  grown, 
Lady  Dorothy,  should  be  added  to  the  choicest  collection  of  incurved 
flowers.  It  is  an  acquisition,  and  will  become  a  standard  variety.  With 
regard  to  early  bud  formation,  the  most  troublesome  with  me  this  year 
are  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  John  Salter,  Madame  John  Laing, 
Triomphe  de  la  Rue  des  Chfilets.  To  kinds  which  are  early  to  flower 
this  bud  may  give  a  natural  check,  and,  from  an  exhibitor's  point  of 
view,  make  the  plants  produce  their  blooms  at  the  proper  time.  Still,  it 
is  a  condition  of  things  not  to  be  desired.  I  much  prefer  to  see  the 
plant  go  straight  away  from  the  beginning.  However,  there  are  more 
things  in  growing  Chrysanthemums  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy. 
— II.  Shoeshitii,  Shirley,  Croydon. 


I  stated  on  page  178  *hat  plants  of  ihe  Queen  family  had  not  shown 
any  signs  of  bud  formation  ;  but  since  that  date  1  find  the  following 
have — Golden  Empress  (three  plants),  and  Queen  of  England,  Bronze 
Queen.  Lord  Alcester,  and  Alfred  Salter,  one  plant  of  each.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Bickett  as  to  keeping  the  plants  in  a  genial  temperature  until 
they  commence  growing  freely,  for  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
when  placed  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  after  repotting  and  severe  weather 
follows  they  receive  a  double  check,  which  favours  bud  formation.  Last 
season  I  kept  them  in  a  heated  pit,  so  that  no  covering  was  required. 
This  season,  the  pits  not  being  available,  I  have  them  in  a  late  vinery, 
1  ut  with  better  weather,  and  the  plants  will  be  placed  in  cool  pits. 
“  J.  H.,”  page  200,  says,  in  his  opinion  premature  bud  formation  is  the 
result  of  early  propagation.  This  may  be  so  if  cuttings  are  struck  too 
early,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  cause  in  my  case.  I  find  those  that 
have  formed  buds  were  inserted  on  December  12th  with  the  exception 
of  Violet  Tomlin.  Last  season  the  whole  were  inserted  by  the  10th  of 
December,  and  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  one  that  formed  a  bud  in  spring. 
In  my  opinion  the  season  has  much  to  do  with  bud  formation,  but  why, 
after  a  summer  like  1888,  which  produced  such  a  luxuriant  growth, 
buds  should  be  so  prevalent  1  cannot  say.  I  hope  to  see  more  on  the 
subject  from  other  growers,  whose  notes  render  the  Chrysanthemum 
column  of  the  Journal  interesting  and  instructive.— J.  Doughty. 

BLUE  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

When  I  wrote  that  a  true  rose  pink  was  the  colour  most  wanted  in 
“  Mums,”  the  flight  of  my  imagination  had  not  carried  me  so  far  as  to 
think  of  a  blue,  although  Mr.  Frederick  Lewis  seems  not  to  despair  of 
such  a  result,  seeing  he. offers  £5  and  third  class  fare  to  any  person 
showing  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  at  the  South  Weald  Show  of  1889  ;  but 
who  is  to  judge  as  to  what  may  be  considered  a  blue?  I  think  it 
simply  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the  first  attempt  in  that  colour 
would  be  either  a  true  light  or  dark  blue,  but  probably  Mr.  Lewis 
would  be  quite  satisfied  to  award  the  prize  to  the  nearest  approaching 
it,  in  which  ease  I  do  not  consider  this  offer  quite  so  safe  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  thinks  it  is. — F.  C.  Backer. 

COLOUR  IN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

It  is  indeed  a  difficult  matter  to  name  varieties  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums  of  any  section  which  possess  the  colour  wanting,  named  by 
“  F.  C.  I?.,”  page  177,  a  real  rose  pink,  but  the  colours  which  are  the 
more  sought  after  still  are  those  of  bright  shades,  scarlet  if  possible  ; 
still,  we  have  a  goodly  number  bordering  on  that  colour,  and  may 
expect  more  at  any  time  now  when  we  see  the  new  varieties  turn 
out  next  season.  The  colours  last  named,  the  bright  ones,  are  certainly 
the  best  for  enlivening  a  collection  either  in  a  cut  state  or  growing 


upon  the  plants,  especially  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  nearly  all  else 
is  dull  both  in  and  out  of  the  houses.  This  fact  makes  the  reds  or 
brighter  colours  more  noticeable  than  rose  pink.  Still,  we  may  obtain 
both  colours,  because  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  production 
of  varieties  possessing  fresh  or  better  colours.  There  are  some  who  grow 
the  varieties  on  account  of  their  colours’,  but  I  presume  there  are  many 
more  who  do  not  regard  colour  as  the  first  consideration.  With  them 
size  is  first  considered  in  the  retention  of  a  variety.  It  is  the  rage  for 
size  which  shuts  out  to  some  extent  highly  coloured  sorts.  Take  Etoile 
du  Midi,  Flambeau,  or  M.  N.  Davis,  for  instance  ;  these  are  brilliantly 
coloured,  but  now  seldom  seen,  simply  because  they  are  not  large  enough 
for  the  show  boards.  Exhibitors  know  this,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
trouble  with  varieties  that  cannot  possibly  be  any  benefit  to  themselves. 
In  these  days  it  is  idle  to  think  otherwise.  Take  a  yellow  sort  again. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  variety  which  possesses  the  same  shade  of 
yellow  as  Buttercup,  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  decided 
section,  being  too  small  for  the  Japanese  board,  and  too  large  for  a 
purely  reflexed  stand.  The  colour  of  this  variety  is  difficult  to  describe 
correctly  ;  the  nearest  I  can  get  to  it  is  an  intensely  bright  buttercup 
yellow,  deepening  towards  the  centre  as  the  florets  unfold. 

In  addition  to  Roseum  superbum,  I  know  of  only  five^  varieties 
which  come  anywhere  near  the  colour  named  by  “  F.  C.  B.”  One  is 
Madame  Clos,  Japanese  Anemone  ;  when  well  grown  the  grand  florets 
are  especially  rich  in  colour.  Dormillon  approaches  near  to  the  colour 
required,  except  when  the  blooms  dcvelope  from  very  early  buds  ;  in 
that  case  an  objectionable  white  spot  often  appears  on  the  florets  ;  the 
bloom  in  itself  is  not  of  much  quality,  being  too  thin  in  the  florets  and 
“build.”  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  under  tbe  best  treatment,  often 
produces  blooms  of  a  rich  rosy  pink,  especially  when  they  develope  at  a 
time  neither  early  nor  late.  In  some  localities  late  blooms  of  Baronne 
de  Frailly  have  a  much  deeper  shade  of  colour  than  in  others,  and 
come  near  the  colour  desired.  I  have  thought  that  the  new  incurved 
variety,  Perle  Precieuse,  would  come  near  the  desired  colour,  but  there 
is  too  much  purple  in  it  I  fear. — E.  Molyneux. 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

LAXTON’S  REWARD. 

iT'will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  advertisement  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  March  7th,  that  Mr.  Laxton  claims  this 
to  be  “  the  best  winter-cooking  Potato,”  and  although  it  is  a  rather 
bold  assertion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  is  right.  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  testing  its  cooking  qualities  for  three  successive  years,  and 
each  time  it  gave  the  greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine 
cross  between  the  Scotch  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum,  and  possesses 
some  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  parents.  In  its  habit  of  growth  it 
much  resembles  the  Champion,  is  quite  as  good  a  disease  resister  as  that 
good  old  variety,  and  equally  as  well  adapted  for  growing  on  rather 
strong  land.  The  tubers,  plentifully  produced,  are  round,  shallow-eyed, 
in  this  respect  being  a  great  improvement  on  Scotch  Champion,  and  they 
keepwell.  When  cooked  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  it  is  floury, 
mild  in  flavour,  and  evidently  contains  a  much  greater  per-centage  of 
starch  than  most  varieties.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  it  is  a  yellow-fleshed 
variety,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not,  as  with  us,  gradually 
replace  both  the  Champion  and  Magnum  Bonum. 

KING  OF  THE  RUSSETS  AND  CARTER'S  SURPRISE. 

Mr.  Mees,  who  happens  to  be  a  near  neighbour  of  mine,  reports  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  (page  173)  that  the  former  of  these  Potatoes 
was  badly  diseased  with  him,  and  I  do  not  doubt  his  word.  With  us, 
and  on  a  rather  heavy  soil,  it  resisted  the  disease  surprisingly  well  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  heavy  crop,  the  tubers  being,  for  the  season,  extra  large  and  of 
good  form.  Last  year  it  was  better  in  quality  than  this  season,  aud  the 
same  may  be  said  of  numerous  other  varieties.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
trial,  so  also  is  Carter’s  Surprise,  this  also  being  distinct  and  good.  It  is 
a  heavy  cropper,  the  tubers  turn  out  clean,  only  a  few  being  diseased, 
and  the  quality  is  good. — W.  Iggulden. 


I  think  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Mees  a  good  one,  and  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  Potatoes  your  different  correspondents  think  the 
most  suitable  for  a  cold  clay  soil.  Last  year  we  grew  twelve  varieties. 
Those  that  proved  the  best  were  Mona’s  Pride,  a  good  cropper,  very  little 
disease,  and  excellent  when  cooked  ;  Dwarf-top  Ashleaf,  not  such  a 
heavy  cropper  as  the  former,  but  a  fine  tab  e  Potato,  no  disease,  perhaps 
on  account  of  its  being  lifted  early  ;  Myatt’s  Ashleaf  Kidney  cropped 
well,  but  nearly  all  diseased  ;  Veitch’s  Improved  Ashleaf  Kidney,  fair 
crop,  and  good  for  table,  but  rather  badly  diseased  ;  Sharp's  Victor,  a 
capital  table  Potato,  but  cropped  very  lightly  here,  no  disease  ;  Main 
Crop  Kidney,  a  first-rate  table  Potato,  a  good  cropper,  and  only  a  very 
few  diseased.  Later  sorts  that  succeeded  were  Sutton’s  Abundance,  a 
capital  eating  Potato,  an  excellent  cropper,  and  very  little  diseased  ; 
Adirondack,  a  good  cropper  ;  few  diseased,  it  was  rather  “sad”  when 
cooked  last  autumn,  but  generally  goed  ;  and  we  have  some  not  used 
which  I  hope  may  prove  better  when  cooked  ;  Scotch  Champion,  a 
capital  cropper  and  an  excellent  table  Potato,  scarcely  any  diseased,  its 
only  fault  being  its  deep  eyes  ;  Imperator,  a  good  cropper,  but  not  so 
good  when  cooked  as  Champion,  though  no  doubt  the  wet  season  had 
something  to  do  with  it  ;  Beauty  of  Hebron,  cropped  well,  but  was  not 
fit  to  send  to  table,  yet  a  friend  of  mine  in  Oxon  had  it  in  fine 
condition  for  table  ;  the  disease  showed  itself  first  on  this  variety,  but 
the  haulm  was  at  once  pulled  and  the  malady  arrested;  and  School- 
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master,  a  beautiful  Potato,  very  little  diseased,  but  too  wet  and  close  to 
send  to  table,  fair  cropper.  I  should  be  glad  if  some  gardeners  would 
name  two  or  three  early  and  second  early  varieties,  also  one  or  two  late 
ones,  which  they  have  found  to  do  well  in  cold,  wet  districts. — G.  Hilton, 
Smithills  Hall  Gardens,  Lancashire. 


FUCHSIA  SPLENDENS  AND  F.  COCCINEA. 

Readers  of  the  Journal,  myself  in  particular,  are  indebted  to 
the  Rev.  George  Henslow  for  his  contribution,  appearing  on 
page  201  of  your  last  issue,  relating  to  the  above.  On  my  part  it 
is  mainly  to  express  thanks  to  him  for  the  same  that  I  am  writing. 
Mr.  Henslow  probably  did  not  anticipate  one  immediate  effect 
produced  by  the-  perusal  of  his  interesting  botanical  references  to 
records  of  these  highly  interesting  plants ;  one,  perhaps,  that 
presents  itself  in  an  aggravating  form  to  many  who  feast  on  the 
pages  of  the  gardening  press.  In  my  own  case  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  confide  in  your  readers  and  make  open  confession  to  them,  that 
in  respect  to  having  access  to  the  library  of  someone  interested, 
I  am  surprised  how  suddenly  the  final  command  of  the  decalogue 
may  be  broken. 

Having  some  of  the  early  volumes  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
in  No.  3  of  which,  on  page  97,  F.  magellanica,  Lamarclc,  is  figured 
as  F.  coccinea.  On  referring  to  them  I  was  reminded  that  they 
■did  not  include  the  first  three  volumes,  but  the  gilt  characters  of 
vol.  iv  ,  although  considerably  dulled  by  age,  then  displayed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  bold  and  tantalising  way  that  hitherto  I  had  failed  to 
notice.  . 

In  sending  a  brief  note  on  the  two  Fuchsias  to  the  Journal,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  by  citing  the  habitat  accredited  to  F.  coccinea 
in  Loudon’s  “  Hortus  Britannicus  ”  the  question  of  its  identity 
would  arise.  I  am,  however,  glad  that  it  has,  and  shall  be  more 
especially  so  if  it  be  the  means,  in  anyway,  of  creating  additional 
interest  in  these  plants — a  desire  that  alone  prompted  my  first  note. 
I  may  mention  that  the  one  I  had  in  my  mind  when  writing  was 
the  F.  coccinea  of  Aiton,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  some  years 
ago  cultivated  in  a  flower  pot  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
had  been  placed  out  of  doors,  where  it  had  flowered  profusely,  and 
the  season  was  then  advanced  sufficiently  for  some  of  the  foliage 
to  attain  the  brilliant  crimson  hue  that  under  such  conditions  it  is 
known  to  acquire. — S.  P.  E.  S. 


JUDGING  FRUIT  AT  HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS. 

Mr.  McIndoe  clearly  goes  to  the  root  of  the  vexed  question  of 
Melon  judging  when  he  states,  “  If  some  people  cannot  discern  the  good 
■qualities  of  such  fruit  without  cutting  them,  then  indeed  they  have 
much  to  learn  in  Melon  culture.”  At  horticultural  shows  nearly  all 
fruit  judges  are  gardeners,  so  must  be  Melon  growers,  and  as  practical 
men  well  versed  in  the  subject  under  notice.  That  being  so  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  something  of  the  quality  of  a  Melon  without  applying 
the  tasting  test.  Let  us  suppose  a  eardener  has  a  dozen  Melons  ripe  in 
the  fruit  room  and  his  employer  desires  the  best  one  to  be  sent  for 
dinner,  imagine  his  or  her  astonishment  if  the  gardener  said,  “  I  must 
first  cut  them  all  ancl  see  which  is  the  best.”  No,  that  will  not  do  ;  this 
tasting  business,  as  Mr.  McIndoe  predicts,  will  sooner  or  later  be  aban¬ 
doned  at  all  first-class  exhibitions.  If  growers  oE  Melons  can  judge  at 
home  which  is  the  best  without  cutting  them,  there  can  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  do  likewise  when  they  undertake  to  judge  publicly 
at  an  exhibition.— W.  H. 


PLANTING  UNDER  TREES. 

Like  Mr.  Nash,  page  39, 1  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Muir  as  to  common 
Laurels  not  being  satisfactory  for  planting  under  trees.  My  experience 
is  that  they  are  much  the  best  to  employ  for  the  purpose  when  properly 
treated,  but  to  procuie  plants  from  a  nursery  such  as  are  often  obtained 
3  and  4  feet  high,  with  a  single  stem  half  tbe  length,  minus  leaves, 
failure  then  is  almost  sure  to  take  place  in  procuring  a  low  dense 
growth  such  as  is  required  to  make  the  best  effect.  My  objection  to 
Butcher’s  Broom  is  that  it  grows  too  slowly.  The  trees  we  have  here  to 
plant  under  are  Beech,  Lime,  Elm,  Chestnut,  Scotch  Fir,  Yews,  and 
Larch.  Our  object  was  to  produce  a  dense  undergrowth,  which  formerly 
consisted  of  large  overgrown  Laurels,  which  had  become  bare  at  the 
bottom,  Yews  as  much  as  10  feet  high,  and  common  Hollies  the  same, 
the  latter  particularly  healthy,  as  they  are  here  in  every  position  in 
which  they  are  planted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Yew,  the  soil, 
heavy  and  retentive,  overlaying  chalk,  seeming  to  just  suit  these  two 
shrubs.  The  Laurels  were  cut  down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  soil 
in  some  instances  where  a  low  growth  was  required,  in  others  where  a 
taller  growth  was  aimed  at  the  Laurels  were  pruned  accordingly.  Most 
■of  the  Yews  and  Hollies  were  removed,  as  the  undergrowth  wras  intended 
to  consist  entirely  of  Laurels  in  some  cases.  The  vacant  places  were 
filled  with  new  plants  which  had  been  prepared  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  by  closely  pruning  the  shoots  annually  until  thick  spreading 
bushes  were  obtained.  Care  was  taken  to  place  a  margin  of  the  best 
plants  on  the  outside,  good  sized  holes  were  dug  for  each  amongst  the 
coots  of  the  large  trees,  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  bottom  at  least 


1  foot  deeper  than  the  roots  of  the  plants  would  be.  Some  partly 
decomposed  cow  and  horse  manure  was  added  to  each,  mixing  with  the 
soil  about  the  roots  some  vegetable  refuse,  old  potting  soil,  or  similar 
material  was  placed,  treading  the  whole  firmly  down.  Afterwards  a 
heavy  mulching  of  manure  partly  fresh  was  placed  about  them  toward 
the  end  of  October,  which  remained  there  the  following  summer,  being 
of  much  service,  and  in  the  autumn  following  the  manure  was  a  mass 
of  fibrous  roots.  The  plants  have  an  annual  pruning  in  December, 
cutting  to  whatever  height  is  required,  in  some  eases  2  feet,  and  others 
4  feet  high.  Although  the  common  variety  of  Laurel  is  good,  in  our 
opinion  it  is  superseded  by  the  Caucasian  variety,  which  is  deeper 
in  colour  than  the  common,  and  is  more  easily  kept  down,  as  it  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  branch  freely.  Aucubas  we  find  do  not  grow 
freely  enough  to  recommend,  neither  do  they  preserve  their  colour  well. 
Box  grows  too  spindly  to  be  of  much  service.  If  anyone  will  treat  the 
shrubs  in  the  manner  described  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  the 
use  of  common  Laurels  under  trees. — E.  Molyneux. 


DAFFODIL  ARD  RIGH  OR  IRISH  KING. 

Mr.  Hartland  of  Cork,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  sent  us  some 
cut  blooms  of  this  fine  variety.  It  belongs  to  the  spurius  type  of 


FIG.  33. — DAFFODIL  ARD  RIGH. 


Haworth,  and  has  been  for  centuries  naturalised  in  various  parts  of  Ire¬ 
land,  particularly  in  the  county  Cork.  We  have  been  getting  vast  con¬ 
signments  of  Daffodils  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  England  for  the  last 
half  dozen  years.  The  Pyrenees  have  been  hunted  over  by  various 
collectors,  and  such  fine  varieties  as  Narcissus  pallidus  prascox,  N. 
variiformis,  the  small  white  Trumpet  Daffodil,  said  to  be  moschatus  (?), 
have  been  re-introduced  in  great  quantity,  and  we  must  not  forget  Mr. 
George  Maw’s  N.  bicolor,  named  at  first  N.  bicolor  minor,  but  afterwards 
changed  in  order  to  create  confusion  to  N.  nobilis.  There  is  a  plant 
figured  in  Redoute’s  beautiful  work  simply  under  the  name  N.  pseudo- 
Narcissus,  which  figure  is  before  us,  and  it  has  been  but  haphazard 
guesswork  to  match  Mr.  Maw’s  plant  with  this  illustration  ;  indeed, 
the  first  work  for  our  Daffodil  men  should  be  to  overhaul  their 
judgment,  and  put  the  matter  of  variiformis  (Parkinson)  and  Mr.  Maw’s 
bicolor  into  order,  so  that  future  generations  may  say  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  made  footprints  and  landmarks  to  work  from.  But 
strange  with  all  this  research  among  lost  Daffodils,  we  have  not  as  yet 
arrived  at  any  conc'usion  as  to  how  this  Irish  King  Daffodil  (fig.  33) 
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became  exclusively  a  naturalised  Irish  subject.  No  doubt  both  it  and 
the  Tenby  variety  must  have  come-  from  the  East  in  early  times,  the 
one  exclusively  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Tenby,  unless  what 
may  be  found  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Ireland,  particularly  Wexford, 
where  there  are  a  great  many  Welsh  settlers,  and  the  county  of  Cork 
for  Ard  High,  where  we  have  had  numbers  from  Spain,  particularly  near 
Kinsall,  with  Huguenot  families  from  France.  Stranger,  still,  there  are 
no  more  popular  varieties  for  forcing  purposes,  and  none  more  sought 
after  than  Ard  High  and  Tenby.  Will  not  someone  trace  their  original 
source  further  1 — Nemo. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

( Continued  from  page  SOI,  last  vol.') 

The  famous  Quito  Olive  farm  is  situated  on  Saratoga  Avenue, 
about  seven  miles  west  of  San  Jose,  and  was  planted  in  1865  by  Senor 
Don  Jose  Ramon  Arguello,  who  was  then  the  owner  of  the  Quito 
Ranch.  The  particular  site  of  the  orchard  was  on  the  eighty  acres  of 
the  ranch  which  had  been  selected  by  Don  Jose  for  a  homestead. 
He  first  planted  but  a  hundred  trees,  but  their  thrifty  growth  induced 
him,  two  years  later,  to  add  to  this  planting,  and,  in  imitation  of  the 
methods  of  European  countries,  to  set  out  Grape  Vines  between  the 
trees.  He  thus  became  the  pioneer  of  the  Olive  industry  in  this 
county.  Death  overtook  Don  Jose  before  he  had  realised  his  antici¬ 
pations  in  regard  to  his  great  work.  His  estate  was  divided  and 
passed  into  other  hands,  and  in  December,  1882,  it  came  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Edward  E.  Goodrich,  the  present  proprietor.  From  the 
death  of  Don  Jose  up  to  the  latter  date,  the  orchard  had  passed  through 
unskilful  hands,  and  had  been  more  or  less  neglected.  The  trees  had 
been  originally  planted  161  feet  apart,  and  having  grown  luxuriantly, 
had  become  crowded  so  much  that  the  exclusion  of  air  and  sunlight 
seriously  affected  their  usefulness.  Mr.  Goodrich  determined  to  thin 
them  out,  by  transplanting  half  of  them  to  an  adjoining  plat.  It  was 
generally  supposed  that  trees  of  this  age  and  size  could  not  be  trans¬ 
planted  and  live,  but  Mr.  Goodrich}  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
Olive  culture  in  Europe,  made  the  experiment  with  the  most  gratify¬ 
ing  results.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty  trees,  of  from  nine  to  eighteen 
years  of  age,  were  thus  removed,  all  of  which,  except  about  twenty- 
five  that  were  not  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  removal,  have  again 
rooted  and  are  now  bearing  good  crops.  This  transplanting  proves  the 
adaptability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Santa  Clara  County  for  the 
growth  of  the  Olive.  Of  the  older  trees,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
from  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  not  one  has  failed.  From  this  time 
the  Quito  Olive  orchard  became  productive,  and  began  to  put  on  the 
market  an  oil  that  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  connoisseurs  by  its 
purity  and  quality.  In  all  of  the  plantings,  the  Spanish-Italian 
system  of  planting  Grape3  between  the  tre?s  has  been  adhered  to,  and 
the  whole  tract  is  now  a  solid  Olive  orchard  and  vineyard,  except  a 
small  portion  which  is  reserved  for  dwelling  house,  oil  mill,  winery  and 
other  accessories.  The  place  contains  7900  Olive  trees  and  32,000 
Vines,  besides  a  -nursery  of  2500  young  trees,  from  which  stock  is 
furnished  to  other  farms.  As  a  result  of  this  planting,  the  Quito  Olive 
farm  is  a  Grape  farm  as  well,  and  if  all  the  trees  were  taken  away,  it 
would  become  a  perfect  vineyard  by  simply  planting  a  Vine  in  the 
places  of  each  tree  removed.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  work  on 
the  place  has  been  that  of  restoration  and  development,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  oil  or  Olives  in  pickle  has  been  a  secondary  consideration.  But 
even  under  these  circumstances,  the  orchard  has  supplied  over  50,000 
young  trees  to  other  farms,  has  sold  over  ten  tons  of  Olive  in  pickle, 
and  has  placed  on  the  market  an  oil  which  received  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  the  first  premium  for  American  Olive  oil,  after  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  most  severe  scientific  tests  to  ascertain  its  purity. 
The  trees  are  of  the  variety  known  in  California  as  the  “  Mission.”  It 
is  one  of  the  best  oil  varieties,  and  corresponds  with  the  oil  Olives  of 
the  noted  Riviera  and  Luchese  districts  of  Italy,  and  the  Avignon 
and  Riviera  districts  of  France.  The  Olive  tree  is  extremely  hardy,  and 
of  long  life. 

There  are  n  any  other  small  groups  of  Olive  trees  scattered  through 
the  county,  wh.ch  bear  largely  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  yielding 
fine  profits  to  their  owners,  in  some  instances  at  the  rate  of  over  500 
dollars  per  acre.  We  have  described  this  branch  of  fruit  growing  at 
considerable  length,  because  the  Olive  is  essentially  a  food  product,  the 
demand  for  which  is  constantly  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow 
indefinitely. 

Figs  — The  Olive,  the  Fig  and  the  Vine  are  associated  together  in 
the  Scriptures  as  a  sort  of  horticultural  trinity.  They  combined  all  the 
elements  of  wholesome  food  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  man.  They 
have  existed  since  history  began,  but  during  all  these  centuries  they 
have  never  in  any  country  attained  the  excellence  they  have  achieved 
in  this  new  State  of  California,  and  especially  in  this  “  garden  of  the 
world,”  Santa  Clara  County.  The  old  Padres  planted  the  Fig  here  over 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  and  thrived  and  yielded  as  in  no 
other  country.  Unfortunately,  until  very  recently,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  varieties  most  sought  after  in  commercial  circles, 
but  that  difficulty  has  now  been  obviated,  and  we  are  producing  a  Fig 
that  is  superior  to  Smyrna.  The  White  Adriatic  and  two  or  three  other 
varieties  which  have  not  yet  been  correctly  named,  grow  thriftily,  bear 
early,  and  produce  a  fruit  large,  beautiful  and  luscious.  The  trees  will 
begin  to  fruit  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  in  five  years  will  pro¬ 


duce  crops  of  almost  fabulous  value.  They  bear  during  the  entire 
season,  and  fruit  can  be  gathered  and  marketed  from  early  summer  until 
late  in  the  fall.  This  ever-bearing  quality  makes  it  impossible  for  us 
to  give  the  annual  yield  in  pounds  per  tree,  but  it  is  something 
enormous.  The  trees  are  constantly  full  of  fruit  in  all  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  and  give  a  steady,  constant  income  to  the  producer  during  the 
entire  season.  The  fruit  loses  but  a  trifle  of  its  weight  in  curing,  and 
brings  a  high  price  in  the  market,  and  one  that  will  probably  not  be 
materially  reduced  for  many  years  to  come. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROSE  SHOWS  IN  1889. 

June  24th.  Ryde.  .  . 

„  26th.  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  27th.  Farningham,  Winchester. 

July  2nd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  ;  Sutton. 

„  3rd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick ;  Bagshot,  Croydon, 
Maidstone. 

„  4th.  Bath,  Canterbury,  Hitchin,  Norwich. 

.,  6th.  Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 

„  9th.  Diss,  Hereford. 

„  10th.  Dursley,  Ipswich,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  11th.  Gloucester. 

,,  16th.  Birkenhead. 

„  18th.  Sheffield  (National  Rose  Society),  Helensburgh. 

„  19th.  Ulverston. 

,,  20th.  Manchester. 

,,  23rd.  Christleton,  Tibshelf. 

My  next  list  of  Rose  Show  fixtures  will  appear  early  in  April,  when 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  insert  in  it  the  dates  of  any  Rose  shows  not 
mentioned  above  that  may  in  the  meantime  be  sent  me. — Edward 
Mawley,  Boscbanh,  Berhhamsted,  Herts. 

NEW  FRENCH  ROSES. 

( Continued  from  page  103.~) 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

The  place  of  honour,  as  far  as  number  is  concerned,  which 
M.  Eugene  Verdier  occupies  amongst  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  is  taken  in 
this  favourite  class  by  M.  Nabonnand  ;  but  it  is  somewhat  strange  that 
although  he  has  been  year  after  year  sending  out  a  large  number  of 
Roses  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  that  occupies  a  permanent  position  in 
our  gardens.  I  find,  too,  on  making  inquiries  from  my  friend- 
Dr.  Henry  Bennett  at  Mentone,  that  Safrano  is  the  Rose  on  the  Riviera 
for  winter  flowering  and  travelling.  Perhaps  this  prolific  raiser  would 
say  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  saying  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 
his  own  country  ;  but  I  am  afraid  neither  has  he  much  honour  abroad 
in  this  case,  for  notwithstanding  the  glowing  descriptions,  “fire  bushes,” 
and  all  the  rest  of  it,  we  are  unable  to  welcome  with  enthusiasm  the 
advent  of  his  new  batch  of  Roses,  amongst  which  he  has  contrived 
as  usual  to  introduce  a  name  or  two  for  the  special  puzzlement  of 
English  gardeners.  There  are,  however,  some  raisers  to  whom  we  always 
look  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  and  who,  content  with  sending 
out  one  or  two  seedlings,  have  so  often  charmed  us  with  their  pro¬ 
ductions.  But  let  me  give  the  p'ace  of  honour  as  to  quality  to 

GUILLOT. 

Ernest  Metz. — Erect  solitary  flower,  carried  on  a  stiff  stem,  colour 
carnation  rose,  deeper  in  centre  and  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 

Maxine  Pierre  Guibert. — Flowers  generally  solitary  ;  colour  coppery 
orange  at  base,  becoming  pale  towards  the  edges  of  the  petals,  which 
are  bordered  with  rose  ;  reverse  yellowish  white  ;  very  fragrant.  This 
sounds  as  if  it  ought  to  be  a  most  charming  Rose. 

MADAME  SCHWARTZ. 

Abbe  Thomasson. — A  climbing  Tea.  Flowers  of  moderate  size  in 
clusters,  salmon  colour,  pale  at  the  edges,  coppery  centre. 

NABONNAND. 

Bar onne  Henriette  de  Lcca.  —  Flowers  of  moderate  size,  of  a  delicate 
rose  colour,  shaded  with  golden  yellow  towards  the  centre,  reverse  of 
the  petals  brighter  rose.  j 

Charles  de  Thezgillat. — A  variety  of  erect  habit,  large  petalled 
flowers,  creamy  yellow,  shaded  with  chamois  yellow  towards  the 
centre. 

G.  Nabonnand. — Tender  rose,  shaded  with  yellow,  large  petals. 

Louis  G will  and. — A  climbing  Tea,  flowers  imbricated,  pale  rose,  with 
yellowish  base. 

Marie  Parle. — A  globular,  rose-coloured  Tea,  the  reverse  of  the 
petals  shaded  white. 

Nardy. — A  Dijon  Tea,  with  globular  salmon  yellow  flowers. 

Pierre  Beffaut. — Flowers  bright  rose,  imbricated  ;  climbing  Tea. 

Bose  Bomarin. — A  very  vigorous  climber,  in  habit  resembling 
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Cloth  of  Gold ;  flowers  large,  semi-double,  erect,  colour  bright  red  with 
coppery  base. 

Secretaire  Poe. — A  climbing  Tea,  with  solitary  erect  globular  flowers, 
colour  bright  red  with  yellow  base. 

The  rise  Desehamps. — A  red  Tea,  sometimes  margined  or  laid  with 
white,  the  flowers  large,  semi-double,  and  produced  in  clusters. 

Marie  Poussin. — A  Dijon  Tea,  with  erect  chrome  yellow  flowers  ;  free. 

Pinesse  Cretwertinshy  (N.). — A  climber,  producing  freely  large  well- 
formed  flowers,  clear  straw  yellow,  deeper  in  the  centre. 

DUCHER  FILS. 

Ad'ele  de  BeUabre. — A  variety  of  erect  habit,  flowers  peach  colour, 
shaded  with  deeper  red,  and  with  yellow  base  to  the  petals  ;  reverse  of 
petals  pale  rose,  shaded  with  bright  rose. 


BERNAIX. 

Bunnert  Fridolin. — A  climbing  Tea,  with  fresh  carmine  flowers, 
shaded  with  brighter  red,  the  petals  having  a  yellow  base. 

M.  Jules  Gambon. — Moderate  growth,  flowers  fresh  carnation  colour, 
margined  with  shades  of  carmine. 

Joseph  Mctral. — Petals  wavy,  and  recurved  at  the  margins,  crimpled 
in  the  eentre,  dark  magenta  colour,  passing  to  cherry  red,  shaded  with 

PUrple'  BONNAIRE. 

Capitainc  Lefort. — A  plant  of  erect  habit  ;  flowers  very  large, 
purple  colour  ;  reverse  of  petals  China  rose. 

Edmond  Sablayrolles. — Habit  very  erect  ;  flowers  of  medium  size, 
peach  yellow  in  the  centre,  with  orange  shades  bordered  with  bright 
rose,  the  whole  flower  being  suffused  with  rose  colour  when  fully 
expanded.  dubreuil. 

Carmen. — A  Dijon  Tea,  with  flesh-coloured  flowers  passing  to  straw 
colour,  the  petals  crimpled  or  wavy  at  the  margin. 


SODPERT  ET  NOTTING. 

Comtesse  Julie  de  Hunjadi. — Powers  Naples  yellow,  shaded  canary, 
petals  margined  with  rose  lake. 

Emilie  Vleberghs. — Flowers  of  medium  size,  straw  colour,  shaded 
with  rose  madder. 


Madame  Mdgonette. — Flowers  of  medium  size,  chrome  yellow  tinted 
Withied-  PRIES. 


Franc  isca  Pries.— Flowers  rosy  white,  centre  coppery,  outer  petals 
tinted  with  rose  ;  of  good  size,  cup-shaped,  fragrant,  and  free. 

Souvenir  d'Espagnc. — Flowers  reddish  orange  on  an  orange  yellow 
ground  margined  with  rose ;  of  medium  size,  cupped,  very  fragrant,  and 
moderately  vigorous. 


LIABAUD. 

Francisque  Morel. — A  Dijon  Tea,  seedling  from  Madame  Berard  ; 
flowers  of  good  size,  cupped,  white  with  yellowish  centre. 

PERNET  PeRE. 

Monsieur  Desir.—A  Dijon  Tea  with  crimson  flowers,  nearly  full, 
often  shaded  with  dark  violet. 


BRASSAC. 

Herod iade,  AT. — Flowers  of  good  size,  colour  chamois,  darker  in  the 
centre,  sometimes  lighted  with  shades  of  bright  rose,  darker  in  the 
centre. 

I  cannot  say  that  one  feels  very  much  drawn  by  the  lists.  So  many 
are  Dijon  Roses,  probably  very  little  differing  from  the  parent  ;  others, 
although  the  raisers  say  nothing  about  it,  seem  to  me  of  the  Hybrid 
Tea  class,  with  flowers  of  medium  size  and  semi-double,  and  are  not 
of  much  use.  Probably  as  we  have  looked  to  Guillot  before,  so  we  may 
expect  from  him  the  cream  of  this  year’s  Teas  and  Noisettes. — -D.,  Deal. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  CROPS  IN  MARCH. 

I  have  thought  that  the  severity  of  the  weather  might  be  worth 
recording  for  the  month  of  March.  The  opening  day  of  the  month 
was  very  cold  and  stormy  with  searching  north-easterly  wind  and 
driving  snowstorms,  with  frost  every  night,  but  the  2nd  and  3rd  were 
the  sharpest.  On  the  2nd  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  fell  to  15, 
or  17°  of  frost  ;  on  the  third  to  14,  or  18°,  with  a  little  snow  on  the 
ground  in  shady  places.  This  has  been  a  very  trying  season  for  vege¬ 
tables  in  this  neighbourhood.  Autumn-planted  Cabbages  are  very  much 
cut  and  gappy,  owing  to  the  free  growth  they  made  in  the  autumn,  and 
the  severe  weather  which  followed  in  the  early  part  of  the  new  year,  when 
we  registered  21°  of  frost  ;  most  kinds  of  vegetables  suffered  very  much  ; 
the  greater  part  of  our  Broccolis  have  been  killed,  and  the  outlook  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  anything  but  cheeiing.  Most  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
likely  to  be  very  scarce,  more  so  than  I  have  known  them  for  some  time. 
Owing  to  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  garden  work  is  very  much 
in  arrears.  The  rainfall  for  1888  was  21*GI  inches,  ditto  for  1887 1G'76  inches. 
— G.  R.  Allis,  Old  Warden,  Biggleswade. 


HARDY  EUCALYPTUS. 

The  “Kew  Bulletin  ”  for  March  in  addition  to  chapters  on  “  The  Fibre 
Industry  at  the  Bahamas,”  “The  Yam  Bean,”  “West  African  Rubbers,” 
Ac.,  contains  the  following  note  on  hardy  species  of  Eucalyptus  :  — 

“  It  is  well  known  that  some  species  of  Eucalyptus  are  hardy  in 
certain  districts  in  this  country,  but  the  ordinary  Blue  Gum,  E. 
globulus,  is  only  sparingly  so.  We  have  recently  received  from  Mr. 
F.  Abbott,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Hobart  Town, 


Tasmania,  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  this  species  collected  from  trees 
growing  at  high  altitudes  and  exposed  to  severe  frosts.  Seeds  were 
also  received  of  E.  coccifera  from  trees  which  were  coated  with  icicles 
1  a  foot  long.’  It  is  probably  that  plants  raised  from  seed  of  such  hardy 
forms  would  be  likely  to  bear  with  impunity  the  rigours  of  an  English 
winter.  The  seed  received  has  all  been  sown,  and  the  results  will  be 
duly  noted  later.  In  the  meantime  the  following  extract  from  a  letter 
received  from  Mr.  Abbott  will  be  read  with  interest  :  — 

“‘In  the  same  package  I  put  a  little  seed  of  Eucalyptus  globulus 
from  Tullochgorum,  a  part  of  the  colony  where  the  winters  are  severe, 
and  on  that  account  the  plants  raised  from  the  seed  forwarded  are 
likely  to  withstand  an  amount  of  cold  that  would  kill  the  ordinary- 
form,  at  all  events  it  is  so  here,  as  all  attempts  to  introduce  the  plants 
into  the  district  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  island  failed,  the  cold 
proving  too  severe.  Eventually  a  few  isolated  plants  of  E.  globulus 
were  found  growing  in  a  sheltered  gully  some  twenty  miles  from 
Tullochgorum.  These  were  the  only  plants  of  the  species  that  have 
been  found  growing  naturally  in  so  cold  a  climate,  and  plants  raised 
from  these  trees  were  planted  about  Tullochgorum,  and  grew  into  large 
trees,  without  ever  suffering  from  the  severe  frosts  so  prevalent  in  the 
district  which  has  always  killed  plants  brought  from  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  island.  It  would  therefore  be  well  worth  while  to  give  any 
seedlings  you  may  raise  from  the  seed  sent  a  fair  trial,  with  a  view  of 
proving  whether  this  particular  variety  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand 
the  cold  of  an  English  winter.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  obtain  much 
seed,  but  any  I  may  get  I  will  forward  to  you,  as  you  will  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  testing  it.  I  have  a  little  more  drying  out  which  will 
be  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  is  ready.  I  send  with  this  a  little  seed  of 
the  hardy  E.  coccifera  which  I  have  seen  on  the  top  of  Mount  Wellington 
completely  coated  with  ice,  and  shielded  with  icicles  a  foot  or  more  long 
hanging  from  the  branches.  I  have  no  seed  of  E.  verrucosa  at  present, 
but  will  get  some  as  soon  as  possible.  This  is  a  very  dwarf  species, 
usually  under  4  feet,  and  at  best  is  very  sparing  at  producing  seed.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  hardy.’  ” 


MARCH  INUNDATIONS. 

The  floods  which  occurred  in  different  parts  of  the  country  last 
week  are  so  extraordinary  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  a  record  of 
them  should  appear  in  this  Journal,  and  the  following  narrative  of  a 
special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of 
our  readers  who  could  not  see  that  paper.  It  may  be  stated  that  when 
the  frosts  departed  last  Wednesday  rain  fe’l  during  the  night  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  Thursday  in  and  around  London,  but  not  heavily, 
and  as  there  was  little  or  no  snow  to  melt  when  the  weather  changed, 
no  flooding  occurred.  Flowers  and  vegetables  in  gardens  have  sustained 
great  injury,  and  not  a  few  have  been  totally  destroyed.  After  stating 
that  if,  with  our  modern  system  of  drainage,  waters  rise  more  rapidly 
than  they  used  to  do,  they  also  fall  with  equally  swift  speed,  the 
writer  proceeds  : — 

“  The  journey  from  London  last  Saturday  by  express,  leaving  Padding¬ 
ton  at  11.45,  was  an  experience  to  be  long  remembered.  Some  intima¬ 
tion  of  what  was  coming  was  given  by  the  clerk  at  the  window  when 
he  informed  applicants  that  they  could  not  be  booked  beyond  Bridg¬ 
water.  Anxious  were  the  inquiries  as  to  how  passengers  wishing  to 
push  further  west  were  to  prosecute  the  journey,  and  there  were  a 
couple  of  clergymen  with  me  at  tbe  window  of  the  ticket-office  who 
were  due  in  their  pulpits  somewhere  on  the  borders  of  Devonshire  to-day 
who  refused  at  first  to  be  comforted.  One  of  them  eventually  allowed 
himself  to  be  easily  persuaded  by  a  friend  to  telegraph  liis  inability  to 
reach  home  and  thus  snatch  a  few  days’  extra  holiday  in  London.  The 
other  determined  to  take  the  train  at  all  hazards.  Near  London  there 
were  no  actual  floods.  The  little  stream  at  Ilanwell  was  swollen,  dark, 
and  angry  :  and  the  Colne  as  seen  at  West  Drayton,  and  the  Thames 
across  the  meadows  at  Reading,  were  what  poets  call  a  ‘  brimming 
river,’  and  anglers  a  ‘  banker.’  They  were  rolling  thick,  but  not  with 
dangerous  strength.  It  was  at  Bathampton  that  the  first  evidence  of 
mischief  appeared.  Great  expanses  of  yellow  water  stretched  away  to 
the  right  of  the  line,  and  after  the  first  sense  of  surprise  had  worn 
away,  and  one  could  spare  time  for  detailed  observation,  the  severity  of 
the  floods  could  be  studied.  If  there  was  any  river  hereabouts,  it  was 
as  much  lost  as  if  it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.  Sometimes  a 
line  of  queer-looking  growths  suggested  the  sinuosities  of  the  course  of 
a  stream.  There  were  the  pollarded  heads  of  willows  with  their 
branches.  The  flood  had  risen  higher  and  higher  until  the  whole  of  the 
trunks  were  under  water,  and  only  the  dark  brown  heads  were  visible, 
squat  upon  the  face  of  the  flood.  The  top  rail  of  an  occasional  five- 
barred  gate  and  the  uppermost  branches  of  hedgerows  just  peeping 
above  water  afforded  us  also  an  estimate  of  the  height  of  the  water. 

BATH. 

“As  we  neared  Bath  we  found  that  it  was  even  now  threatening,  for 
there  was  a  high  tide  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  people  were  preparing 
for  the  worst.  The  orchards  and  fields  along  the  line  were  completely 
submerged,  but  fortunately  there  were  few  houses  on  the  lower  ground. 
In  one  suburban  garden  I  noticed  the  devastation  was  complete  with 
the  exception  of  one  mound,  upon  which  a  small  summer-house  was 
erected,  and  in  the  raised  beds  at  its  side  there  was  an  oblong  bed  of 
golden  Crocuses  beautiful  in  the  bright  sunshine,  and  looking  all  the 
more  beautiful  because  they  were  left  within  an  inch  of  destruction.  A 
gentleman  who  joined  us  at  Bath  told  us  that  the  people  in  the  lower 
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parts  of  the  town  were  in  a  panic,  though  it  was  believed  that  the 
danger  had  passed.  In  three  hours  the  water  had  risen  even  yesterday 
morning  2  feet  6  inches,  and,  as  we  could  plainly  see  from  the  carriage 
windows,  the  portions  of  the  city  bordering  the  river  Avon  were  pretty 
•  deep  under  water.  The  flood  was,  for  example,  rushing  through  the 
body  of  a  big  waggon  upon  one  of  the  riverside  wharves,  and  we  saw  a 
man  wading  across  a  piece  of  comparatively  still  water  to  reach  some¬ 
thing  from  his  garden  wall.  The  flood  reached  to  his  armpits.  Several 
of  the  side  streets  resembled  canals,  and  in  one  of  them  a  clothes  line 
was  stretched  across  from  house  to  house.  The  children’s  clothes  had 
been  pegged  thereto  as  high  as  a  woman  could  reach,  but  they  were  now 
dangling  in  the  turbid  current.  Bath  is  liable  to  these  visitations,  for 
the  Avon,  though  not  a  large  river,  drains  a  good  deal  of  country.  The 
lofty  hills  that  make  Bath  the  queen  city  of  the  west  pour  down  their 
surplus  drainage  with  much  impetuosity  at  all  times,  but  on  Friday 
their  burden  seemed  to  be  greater  than  they  could  bear.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  week  there  had  been  heavy  snow,  which  had  lain  deep  upon 
the  ancient  earthworks  of  the  downs  and  filled  the  hollows  of  the  many 
hills.  Then  came  warm  rains  melting  the  snow  suddenly,  and  the  rapid 
rising  of  the  overcharged  river  followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
flood  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  bad  as  that  of  1882,  and,  with  that 
exception,  the  severest  known  in  Bath  for  150  years. 

PADDLING  AMONGST  THE  TREE  TOPS. 

“  Beyond  Bath  the  flood  assumed  the  form  of  violence,  and  swept 
with  hiss  and  roar  through  the  narrow  places ;  when  it  opened  out  again 
upon  the  level  country  it  distributed  debris  of  all  kinds  -  balks  of  timber, 
odds  and  ends  of  fencing,  heaps  of  hay  torn  from  some  exposed  rick, 
faggots,  and  rubbish  the  loss  of  which  no  one  will  mourn.  At  one 
point  there  swirled  against  the  post  of  a  yard  gate  what  looked  remark¬ 
ably  like  a  child’s  perambulator,  and  further  on  the  carcase  of  a  calf 
gyrated  grotesquely  by  the  upper  branches  of  a  Hawthorn  in  which  a 
birds’  nest  was  being  slowly  dislodged  by  the  water.  A  pig  was  also 
seen  sweeping  through  Bath  city,  and  that  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  flood,  for  while  sheep  and  cattle  are  often  surprised 
the  hog  generally  contrives  to  get  out  of  danger.  The  houses,  mostly 
those  of  artisan  inhabitants,  submerged  in  Bath  and  the  suburbs  must 
have  been  hundreds  in  number.  The  further  one  travelled  in  the 
direction  of  Bristol  the  worse  it  became.  What  was  river,  what  meadow, 
what  cornfield,  what  garden  ground,  no  one  could  tell.  The  country 
was  one  vast  expanse  of  water,  with  many  a  small  cottage  cut  off  and 
standing  with  the  water  lapping  it  around  to  the  height  of  the  window  . 
sills.  This,  of  course,  had  been  the  case  in  Bristol  itself,  and  the  inmates 
in  the  majority  of  cases  had  not-deserted  their  dwellings,  but  were  seen 
very  sad  and  anxious  in  the  bedrooms  waiting  till  the  invader,  which 
had  driven  them  upstairs,  left  them  free  to  remove  the  traces  of  the 
ravages  made  with  very  little  warning.  The  bright  day  had  apparently 
tempted  some  lads  a  mile  or  two  east  of  Bristol  to  get  out  in  boats  and 
paddle  about  amongst  the  tree  tops  left  above  water.  At  Bristol  the 
news  met  us  that  there  were  no  trains  running  below  Bridgwater,  the 
line  between  that  station  and  Taunton  being  submerged.  The  express 
service  was,  therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  turned  upside  down, 
and  instead  of  proceeding  we  had  to  wait  a  while  at  Bristol. 

PUNTING  AMONGST  CURRANT  BUSHES. 

“  Pursuing  our  journey  by  a  slow  train  in  the  afternoon,  we  for  a  time 
lost  sight  of  water,  and  found  a  clear  line  at  parts  where  on  Friday 
night  the  train  ploughed  its  way  through  water  a  foot  deep.  By-and-by 
the  now  familiar  lakes  usurping  the  domains  of  the  grazier  and  agricul¬ 
turist  appeared  on  this  side  or  that,  or  on  both  sides  simultaneously. 
Further  than  the  partial  demolition  of  an  occasional  haystack,  no  great 
injury  has  been  sustained  in  these  parts.  Flocks  of  seagulls  and  rooks 
wheeled  about  in  the  sun,  settling  eventually  upon  the  mounds  above 
the  flood  or  upon  its  fast  retiring  margins.  Near  Weston-super-mare 
the  water  was  still  so  high  that  while  to  the  left  a  carrier’s  cart  was 
slowly  moving  up  the  road  axle-deep  in  water,  to  the  right  a  boy  was 
punting  amongst  his  father’s  Currant  bushes  in  a  washing  tub,  little 
recking  of  the  disgusting  deposit  of  slime  that  will  be  left  in  the  cottage, 
or  of  the  unhealthy  damp  which  always  lingers  as  the  unwelcome  legacy 
of  an  inundation.  After  such  scenes  as  those  which  passed  under  our 
review  at  Bath  and  Bristol  we  all,  probably,  were  prone  to  forget  the 
loss,  the  trouble,  the  risk  caused  by  a  flood  like  this  in  thousands  of 
households  ;  and  at  Bristol  I  know  benevolent  persons,  foieseeing  this, 
were  commendably  busy  yesterday  in  searching  out  and  relieving  distress. 
The  river  Brue,  which  courses  through  fat  pasture  from  far  beyond 
Glastonbury,  had,  as  I  perceived  in  passing  the  junction  at  which  the 
Burnham  passengers  alight,  behaved  tolerably  well,  but  the  levels 
beyond  were  of  water,  and  not  as  they  should  be  of  grass.  At  Bridg¬ 
water,  too,  I  found  the  Parret  reasonably  within  bounds,  but  the  train 
stopped  there.  How  long  the  traffic  to  Taunton  and  beyond  would  be 
delayed  no  one  knew.  When  the  next  train  would  start  was  not  fixed, 
and  those  of  us  who  were  bound  to  go  to  Taunton  had  to  drive  the 
journey  along  the  excellent  coach  road  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
miles.  The  railway  line,  halfway  between  the  two  towns,  is  very  liable 
to  be  submerged,  and  the  trains  often  run  through  the  water.  On  Friday, 
however,  it  rose  so  high  that  if  the  attempt  had  been  made  the  fires  of 
the  locomotives  would  have  been  put  out. 

BRISTOL— PITCHFORKING  BREAD. 

“  Bad  as  the  flood  may  have  been  at  Bath,  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
west  country,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bristol  has  been  the  greatest 
sufferer.  The  damage  done  to  property  must  have  been  immense. 


The  papers,  1  found,  were  full  of  it.  The  people  in  the  streets  and  the 
shops  talked  of  nothing  else.  The  waters  had  fallen  a  good  deal,  but 
there  was  still  ample  evidence  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  visita¬ 
tion.  Had  the  rise  of  the  flood  continued  another  hour  there  musthave 
been  great  loss  of  life,  and  indeed  at  all  parts  the  danger  seems  to  have 
been  mercifully  turned  aside  at  the  moment  when  it  had  reached  the 
limit  beyond  which  it  would  have  been  beyond  control.  In  addition  to 
the  Avon,  which  runs  deep  and  strong  at  Bristol,  there  is  the  river 
Fromc,  fed  by  countless  rivulets.  The  rain  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Somersetshire  and  Devonshire,  was  continuously  heavy  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  and  the  already  surcharged  ground  could  absorb  no  more.  The 
Frome,  moreover,  overruns  with  but  little  provocation,  and  its  valley  is 
as  often  flooded,  perhaps,  as  that  of  any  stream  in  the  country.  Even- 
on  Thursday  the  flat  fields  about  Stapleton  were  under  water,  and  next 
day,  when  the  Avon  sent  down  a  culminating  flood  from  Wiltshire  and 
Bath,  the  flood  waters  became  altogether  unmanageable.  The  people 
living  in  districts  that  are  liable  to  inundations  made  ready  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  to  meet  the  foe.  Friday  was  a  day  of  harassment  and 
terror  to  thousands  of  them.  Early  in  the  afternoon  streets  were 
becoming  running  streams,  basement  floors  were  swamped,  and  lower 
rooms  on  the  street  levels  were  in  turn  entered  by  the  water.  At  East- 
ville  the  water  from  the  Union  Brook,  which  hereabouts  joins  the  River 
Frome,  reached  to  the  top  of  the  bar  windows,  and  all  the  houses  and 
shops  around  were  flooded.  Tramcars  and  cabs  plied  through  the  water, 
the  passengers  of  the  former  standing  on  boards  stretched  from  seat  to- 
seat,  with  flashing  flood-water  filling  the  body  of  the  vehicles.  Boats 
appearing  upon  the  scene  were  rowed  up  and  down  the  streets  attend¬ 
ing  upon  the  inhabitants  driven  to  the  upper  regions.  In  one  thorough¬ 
fare  even  to-day  (Sunday)  a  baker’s  cart  stood  axle-deep  in  the  flood, 
the  baker  delivering  his  loaves  to  the  customers  at  the  bedroom  windows 
on.the  points  of  a  pitchfork. 

TAUNTON— NARROW  E  -C  APE3 — RUINED  GARDENS. 

“  At  Taunton  the  flood  had  risen  with  really  alarming  rapidity  on 
Friday  evening,  compelling  the  families  inhabiting  several  •  houses' 
to  scamper  for  their  lives.  Taunton,  like  Bath,  is  environed,  though 
at  a  greater  distance,  by  a  rampart  of  hills,  and  the  snow  of  six  days 
ago  rested  liberally  upon  the  Quantock  Hills  to  the  north  and  Black- 
down  Hills  to  the  south.  The  river  Tone  is  continually  in  receipt  of 
tributary  overflows,  and  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  first  time  that 
Taunton  has  been  flooded  by  it.  The  river  rose  gradually  with  the 
rainfall  of  Thursday,  and  on  Friday  evening  it  was  bank  full.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  overflow  rushed  into  the  town  from  two  directions,  the  im¬ 
petuosity  being  really  due  to  the  bursting  of  the  banks  in  Weir  Fields. 
Within  two  hours  the  united  streams  from  the  two  points  of  overflow 
had  laid  half  the  town  under  water,  rendered  the  approach  to  the  station 
impassable  by  the  tallest  waggons,  and  filled  street  upon  street  of  houses- 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  5  feet.  The  current  racing  down  Wood  Street 
was  so  strong  that  a  pair  of  sturdy  draught  horses  in  a  waggon  bound 
against  stream  on  a  mission  of  rescue  were  carried  off  their  legs  and  drifted 
back  with  the  vehicle  to  which  they  were  harnessed  to  the  causeway  from 
which  they  had  started.  Fortunately  by  this  time  similar  ventures  had 
been  successful,  and  numbers  of  people  had  been  rescued  by  vehicles 
drawn  under  rather  than  through  the  water  by  horses,  that  in  one  or 
two  cases  took  to  swimming.  Taunton  is  well  lighted  by  electricity, 
and  the  inhabitants  reaped  the  advantage  of  it  in  so  dire  a  dilemma  as 
that  of  Friday.  In  North  Town  a  postman  persevered  in  his  round,  but- 
was  eventually  forced  to  clasp  one  of  the  electric  light  posts  to  save 
himself  from  the  strength  of  the  flood  galloping  down  one  of  the  large 
thoroughfares.  He  was  nearly  exhausted  by  holding  on  when  the 
driver  of  an  hotel  omnibus,  floundering  its  way  from  the  station,  heard, 
his  cries  for  help,  and  got  near  enough  to  throw  him  a  sack  by  which 
to  haul  him  up  to  the  vehicle.  After  much  trouble  this  was  effected. 
There  were  many  narrow  escapes  of  this  description,  men  finding  them¬ 
selves  in  jeoparly  from  the  strength  rather  than  the  depth  of  the 
current.  One  man  shouting  for  help  was  being  washed  amidst  whirling 
planks  and  odds  and  ends  of  timber  down  Wood  Street,  and  was  rescued 
after  sinking  once  by  a  whip  thong  cast  towards  him  from  a  van.  At 
one  time,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  the  water  is  calculated  to  have 
been  sweeping  down  this  narrow  street  at  the  rate  of  at  least  eight 
miles  an  hour.  The  marks  left  register  a  depth  of  nearly  0  feet.  The 
omnibuses  made  their  wonted  journeys  to  the  railway  station  until  the 
passengers  were  reduced  to  standing  on  the  seats  and  the  vehicles  began 
to  sway  with  the  current.  The  service  was  then  abandoned.  Soon 
after  midnight  the  flood  showed  substantial  signs  of  abating,  and  the 
peace  of  mind  of  many  poor  people  was  restored.  By  yesterday  (Sunday) 
morning  they  returned  to  their  homes  or  descended  to  floors  fruin  which 
they  had  been  ejected.  Walls  have  been  laid  low,  railings  smashed,  and 
gardens  ruined.” 

Such  i3  the  (abridged)  record.  Great  damage  has  been  done  by 
floods  in  the  Midlands,  but  the  inundations  appear  to  have  been  the. 
most  serious  in  the  Western  counties. 


GLADIOLUS  CULTURE. 

[  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  15.  .J.  Beckwith  at  the  Gardeners’  I  istitute,  Darlington  ] 

My  remarks  upon  this  flower  will  have  more  particular  reference 
to  the  gandavensis  section,  the  hybrids  of  which  have  received  the 
florist’s  attention  for  a  much  longer  period  than  any  of  the  other 
sections.  They  are  also  the  most  beautiful  of  any,  and  are  more- 
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generally  known  and  more  widely  grown  than  any  others.  I  take  turves 
that  have  been  laid  up  a  year,  and  to  two-thirds  of  this  add  one-third 
of  manure  a  year  old.  1  have  used  horse  and  cow  manure,  both 
separately  and  together,  and  have  obtained  the  strongest  growths  from 
the  co.v  manure  alone.  A  depth  of  about  2  feet  of  this  compost  is  suffi¬ 
cient.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March  I  plant  the  corms,  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  with  a  frame  for  protection  from  spring  frosts.  The 
great  desideratum  in  treating  these,  and  other  late  flowering  plants, 
is  to  get  them  into  bloom  as  early  as  possible,  and  in  this  way  extend 
the  flowering  period.  The  flowering  period  can  only  be  extended  at 
one  end,  and  that  is  towards  earliness.  The  lateness  is  entirely  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  time  at  which  the  early  autumn  frosts  visit  us. 

I  find  several  advantages  resulting  from  this  system  of  frame 
cultivation.  One  advantage  I  find  is  that  the  sides  of  the  frame  break 
to  a  great  extent  the  force  of  the  high  winds  we  have  in  tha  late 
summer.  Having  a  restricted  area  at  my  disposal  I  had  to  find  out  how 
near  I  might  plant  the  corms  to  each  other.  The  first  year  I  put  them 
9  inches  apart,  the  same  as  I  would  do  in  the  open  ground,  but  I  found 
I  could  with  advantage  lessen  the  distance,  and  I  now  give  them  only 
4  to  6  inches  from  corm  to  corm.  This  would  be  much  too  little  did 
they  all  flower  at  the  same  time,  but  I  find  from  experience  it  is  quite 
sufficient,  and  all  the  spikes  which  are  in  flower  at  one  time  have  ample 
room  to  grow  and  display  their  beauty.  I  am  not  favourable  to  planting 
the  corms  6  inches  deep,  as  recommended  by  some.  About  3  inches  I  find 
ample,  and  this  brings  the  plant  more  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  This  is  a  factor  in  the  growth  of 
the  Gladiolus  which  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

When  the  plants  have  grown  somewhat  they  require  considerable 
moisture,  and  if  the  summer  be  dry  water  should  be  given  copiously. 
The  plants  should  also  be  mulched,  which  will  lessen  the  labour  of 
watering.  When  the  flower  spikes  develope  it  will  be  necessary  to  stake 
them,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  not  tying  them  too  tightly,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  the  stem,  nor  too  loosely,  so  as  to  allow  any 
margin  for  the  flower  spike  to  be  frayed  against  the  support.  Then  as 
soon  as  the  flower  spikes  show  colour  a  light  frame  should  be  put  up 
and  covered  with  shading.  I  find  slating  laths  suitable  for  the  frame¬ 
work,  and  any  common  light  shading  will  do.  The  latter  should  not  be 
heavy,  or  the  colour  of  the  flowers  will  be  impaired,  and  it  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  among  the  flowers,  also  so 
that  the  rain  will  run  o2  it  and  not  through  it.  Drops  of  rain  on  the 
petals  spoil  the  flowers,  particularly  those  of  a  light  colour.  An  old 
Celery  trench,  with  some  more  manure  added,  makes  a  capital  bed.  I 
have  had  some  splendid  spikes  from  a  bed  made  up  in  this  way.  The 
corms  should  be  started  in  small  pot,  or  squares  of  turf  in  the  green¬ 
house,  and  planted  out  the  first  week  in  June.  Earlier  than  this  is 
risky.  One  year  I  planted  mine  out  in  t  is  way  the  last  week  in  May, 
and  a  frosty  night  starved  them  so  that  they  were  no  earlier  in  flower 
than  those  p’anted  straight  into  the  open  ground  without  being  first 
started. 

I  would  advise  amateur  growers  to  purchase  their  main  stock  of 
seedlings  along  with  a  limited  number  of  named  varieties.  There  are 
two  especial  reasons  why  I  recommend  the  seedlings.  One  is  an 
economical  one.  On  an  average,  a  hundred  first-rate  seedlings  can  be 
had  for  the  price  of  twenty  named  varieties,  and  there  is  an  element  of 
uncertainty  which  excites  the  curiosity  and  makes  one  anxious  to  see 
what  each  seedling  may  turn  out  to  be.  It  is  watching  the  growth  and 
actual  development  of  the  p'ant  that  has  its  charm  for  me.  Another 
reason  why  I  recommend  seedlings  is  on  account  of  their  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  robust  habit.  My  theory  is  that  the  named  kinds,  like 
animals,  deteriorate,  their  constitutions  become  weaker,  and  they  require 
an  infusion  of  fresh  blood  to  re-invigorate  them.  This  is  precisely  what 
you  have  with  the  seedling  Gladiolus.  You  get  it  with  all  its  vigour  of 
youth,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  hybridiser,  and  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  ordinary  amateur  will  derive  more  satisfaction  out  of  a  given  ex¬ 
penditure  in  seedling  corms  of  Gladioli  than  he  will  from  named 
varieties.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  have  a  certain  number  of  the 
latter,  and  in  choosing  them  for  growth  in  the  north  of  England,  quite 
as  much  care  ought  to  be  given  in  selecting  early  blooming  varieties 
as  is  shown  in  choosing  varieties  of  colour.  1  think  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  further  away  from  scarlet  you  get  in  the  colour  of  the 
Gladiolus,  the  less  robust  is  its  constitution.  I  am  led  to  make  this 
statement  from  the  observation  of  a  small  collection  for  a  number  of 
years  past,  where  several  times,  the  colours  other  than  scarlet  have  com¬ 
pletely  died  out,  and  have  had  to  be  several  times  renewed,  but  the 
scarlet  ones  retained  their  original  vigour.  These  were  treated  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  not  started  previous  to  being  planted  out. 


By  the  treatment  I  have  adopted,  not  only  have  I  stopped  the 
deterioration  of  the  corm,  but  have  actually  increased  and  improved 
it.  When  I  harvested  my  crop  in  1887  the  corms  were  considerably 
larger  than  when  planted,  and  had  increased  in  number  about  50  per 
cent.  I  have  some  samples  where  in  two  years  the  increase  has  been 
fourfold,  and  in  some  cases  I  have  had  a  sixfold  increase.  This  leads 
me  on  now  to  the  method  of  increasing  the  plants  by  splitting  the 
corm  in  halves.  It  will  be  observed  that  upon  raising  the  dry  skin  on 
the  crown  of  the  corm  there  are  two  eyes  opposite  to  each  other,  on 
each  side  of  the  base  of  the  cld  flowerstalk.  This  is  not  invariably,  but 
generally  the  case.  Sometimes  there  is  only  one  eye,  sometimes  three 
or  more,  but  two  is  the  general  number,  and  if  the  corm  be  of  a 
reasonable  size,  it  may  be  cut  in  halves  vertically,  allowing  half  of  the 
corm  to  each  eye.  If  more  than  two  eyes  appear,  leave  the  two  strongest 
and  cut  the  others  out.  This  cutting  of  the  corm  must  not  be  done 
until  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  of  planting.  The  result  will  be 
that  each  half  corm  will  produce  a  flowering  spike,  at  the  base  of  which 
a  new  corm  will  grow.  In  this  way,  if  they  be  reasonably  well  grown, 
the  plants  will  be  increased  twofold  each  year.  From  a  cut  corm  of  the 
variety  named  Teresita  I  had  two  large  spikes,  one  bearing  twenty-four 
bells  and  the  other  twenty-two,  in  addition  to  which  they  threw  out 
three  lateral  spikes  from  the  main  ones,  bearing  sixteen,  fourteen,  and  ten 
bells  respectively,  or  a  total  number  of  bells  from  one  corm  of  eighty-six. 
From  a  cut  corm  of  Daubenton  I  had  two  large  spikes  bearing  twenty- 
two  and  twenty  bells  respectively,  with  three  laterals  bearing  twelve, 
twelve,  and  six  bells  respectively,  making  a  total  of  seventy-two  bells. 
On  some  of  the  seedlings  the  bells  were  5  inches  in  diameter  as  they 
grew  on  the  spike.  The  largest  spike  I  cut  was  a  fine  sa’mon  seedling 
measuring  5  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  the  flowering  part  of  the 
spike  being  2  feet  6  inches.  This  remarkable  spike  had  some  individual 
flowers  with  ten  petals,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  semi-double,  but 
this  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  flowers  on  the  spike.  From  the 
produce  of  one  seedling  corm  planted  in  1887  I  had  six  good  spikes  the 
following  year.  The  substance  of  the  fo'iage  and  flower  of  the  Gladiolus- 
is  of  a  firm  stout  nature,  and  it  has  not  many  enemies.  The  worst  is 
the  much  dreaded  wireworm.  I  notice,  however,  among  the  named 
varieties  a  greater  per-centage  of  disease  than  among  the  seedlings. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  paper,  and  at  the  conclusion  a  hearty- 
vote  of  thinks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Beckwith.  —  ( Darlington  and 
Stockton  Times.') 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— These,  especially  where  the  young 
growths  have  not  been  kept  closely  fastened  to  the  walls,  are  late  in 
flowering  ;  in  fact  wood  growth  seems  to  be  in  advance  of  the  flowers. 
Very  little  pruning  ought  to  be  necessary  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
requisite  thinning  out  being  done  in  the  autumn.  As  a  rule  it  is  unwise 
to  use  the  knife  now  other  than  for  thinning  out  where  at  all  crowded, 
and  for  cutting  back  long  branches  to  a  healthy  back  growth.  This 
keeps  the  centre  of  the  tree  better  furnished  with  good  bearing  wood. 
The  most  profitable  trees  are  those  that  form  abundance  of  medium 
sized  to  small  fruiting  wood  every  summer,  this  ripening  and  flowering 
much  more  surely  than  more  vigorous  growth.  Very  rank  shoots  ougbr 
to  be  cut  clean  out,  these  not  being  suitable  for  laying  a  good  founda¬ 
tion  to  any  part  of  the  tree.  Shoots  with  unripened  points  or  that  are 
damaged  should  be  cut  back  to  a  triple  bud  below  these  portions. 
Young  trees  may  be  pruned  and  trained  exactly  as  advised  in  the  case 
of  Apricots  on  page  180. 

Dressing  and  Training. — Outside  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  are 
not  dressed  with  some  kind  of  insecticide  so  generally  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Their  principal  enemies  are  scale,  red  spider,  and  black  and  green 
aphis.  What  will  destroy  the  eggs  or  breeders  of  these  that  may  be 
located  either  on  the  trees,  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls,  or  just  below 
the  surface  soil,  will  also  act  as  a  remedy  for  mildew.  There  are  plenty 
of  remedies  for  all  these  pests  to  be  had  from  seedsmen  and  sundries- 
men  which,  if  given  a  fair  trial,  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  shreds  and 
nails  are  used  in  fastening  the  trees,  the  latter  should  not  press  against 
the  wood,  and  especially  ought  any  shreds  and  nails  to  be  removed  that 
unduly  confine  old  wood,  gumming  being  the  result  of  neglect  in  this 
respect. 

Protecting  Peach  Blossom. — The  trees,  though  somewhat  later 
than  usual,  will  come  on  rapidly  in  bright  warm  weather,  and  some  kind 
of  protection  ought  to  be  afforded  soon.  Many  trees  will  be  thinly 
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flowered,  and  there  is  therefore  a  greater  necessity  for  their  preservation. 
Blinds  with  or  without  a  glass  coping,  as  recommended  for  Apricots,  are 
the  best  protectors.  Cold  easterly  winds  frequently  much  injure  the 
tender  young  leaves  of  the  trees.  A  neat  arrangement  of  board  coping, 
rods,  and  blinds,  all  furnished  with  rings  and  tapes,  will  keep  off  quite 
a  severe  frost,  and  as  these,  if  taken  care  of,  last  for  many  years  they 
cannot  be  considered  expensive.  Trebled  fish  nets  fixed  clear  of  the 
trees  also  frequently  save  the  greater  portion  of  the  flowers,  and  failing 
blinds  these  ought  to  be  used. 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees.  —  Older  generations  practised  grafting 
much  more  extensively  than  do  gardeners  of  the  present  day.  There  is 
certainly  less  need  for  raising  stocks  and  grafting  these  than  formerly, 
fruit  trees  generally  being  sold  very  cheaply  by  nurserymen  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  numerous  well  established  trees  in  most 
gardens  that  might  well  be  changed  in  their  character  by  grafting. 
Strong  specimens  of  comparatively  worthless  varieties  may,  by  grafting 
with  superior  sorts,  be  quickly  converted  into  profitable  trees;  while  if 
healthy  grafts  are  inserted  into  apparently  worn  out  trees,  these  for  a 
time  at  any  rate  put  new  life  into  them.  Stunted  points  of  espalier 
trees  or  the  leaders  of  the  same  seldom  recover  activity,  but  if  these  are 
shortened  back  and  grafted  a  fresh  strong  leader  soon  results.  When 
the  sap  is  rising,  or  during  March,  is  the  best  time  to  graft — the  scions 
and  which  have  been  some  time  previously  cut  from  the  trees  and  bedded 
in  the  open  ground,  being  still  dormant.  In  most  instances  the  method 
known  as  crown  or  rind  grafting  is  the  best.  All  the  main  branches  of 
trees,  whether  against  walls  or  in  the  open — that  is  to  say  either  horizontal, 
fan-shaped,  cordon,  standards,  pyramids,  or  bushes,  trained — may  safely 
be  sawn  back  to  within  6  inches  of  their  starting  point,  and  in  these  be 
inserted  two  or  three  scions  each  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  length.  The 
latter,  with  wedge-shaped  bases,  ought  to  fit  neatly  into  similarly  shaped 
cuts  made  into  the  rind  of  the  stock,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to 
make  the  bark  meet  properly.  They  should  first  be  tightly  secured  with 
strips  of  matting,  and  then  enclosed  with  a  good  mass  of  clay  and  cow 
manure,  so  as  to  effectually  exclude  the  air  from  the  wounds.  In  time 
the  barks  become  united,  when  they  may  be  cleared  of  the  clay.  The 
object  of  in  some  instances  inserting  seier  d  grafts  in  each  branch  is  to 
be  certain  of  the  growth  of  one,  and  if  all  grow,  the  best  placed  only 
should  be  retained  and  the  others  removed.  Those  who  have  seedlings 
they  wish  to  test  quickly,  ought  to  graft  these  on  either  young  stocks  or 
on  newly  cut  back  branches  of  old  trees.  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and 
Cherries  are  the  fruits  most  commonly  grafted. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Early  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  Figs  are  now  swelling 
rapidly,  and  the  trees  will  require  to  be  well  supplied  with  water. 
They  should  be  syringed  twice  a  day.  If  the  pots  are  well  drained  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  apply  water  too  copiously  when  the  trees  are  in  full 
growth.  The  night  temperature  may  be  continued  to  60°  to  G5°,  with 
10°  more  by  day,  and  from  sun  heat  advance  to  80°  or  85°,  affording 
p'enty  of  ventilation  when  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Planted-out  Trees. — The  growth  under  favourable  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  is  rapid,  hence  the  necessity  of  frequent  attention  in  stopping  the 
shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf.  As  a  well-developed  spur  gives  the  best 
results  in  the  second  crop,  when  a  number  of  shoots  appear  together 
they  may  all  be  removed  but  one,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  be  sturdy  and 
fruitful.  Train  and  regulate  the  terminals  as  required.  Keep  the  house 
moist  by  daily  syringing  and  damping  the  paths  at  closing  time. 

Raising  Young  Trees. — This  is  a  good  time  to  propagate  young 
plants  from  cuttings.  Select  shoots  from  5  to  G  inches  in  length,  with 
a  heel  of  last  year’s  wood  attached.  They  strike  very  freely  in  bottom 
heat. 

Pines. — Suckers. — The  rooting  of  potted  suckers  will  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  growth  of  the  foliage,  but  it  is  well  to  turn  the  plants,  or 
at  least  a  portion  of  them,  out.  of  the  pots,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  roots  and  the  soil.  The  roots  which  issue  from  the  suckers 
or  plants  similarly  treated  are  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury 
from  the  effects  of  too  much  bottom  heat ;  hence,  when  they  reach  the 
sides  of  the  pots,  a  temperature  of  85°  is  ample,  above  which  there  is 
danger.  When  the  bottom  heat  is  excessive  raise  the  pots,  placing  some 
loose  tan  under  and  around  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  superabundant  heat 
to  pass  away.  The  plants  must  not  be  neglected  in  the  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots. 

Potting.— Established  plants  will  now  make  roots  rapidly,  therefore 
have  soil  in  readiness  for  transferring  them  to  the  largest  pots,  it  being 
important  that  they  be  grown  without  check.  Sound  fibrous  loam  in 
good-sized  lumps  is  the  best  material  for  potting,  pressing  it  firmly 
round  the  roots  of  the  plants,  supplying  them  with  tepid  water,  and 
plunging  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90°  to  95°  until  the  roots  have  possession 
of  the  fresh  soil,  when  85°  is  more  suitable. 

Fruiting  Plants. — Fruiting  plants  and  those  which  are  near  the 
flowering  stage  must  have  a  night  temperature  of  G5°  to  70°,  and  75°  by 
day,  with  80°  to  90°  from  sun  heat,  closing  at  85°,  well  damping  all 
available  surfaces  in  the  house  at  that  time.  Afford  successional  plants  a 
bottom  heat  of  about  85°,  ventilating  at  80°,  and  closing  at  85°,  lightly 
sprinkling  the  plants  occasionally. 

Melons. — The  cold  has  retarded  the  growth  of  the  early  plants,  but 
they  will  soon  be  showing  fruit  on  the  first  laterals.  To  insure  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  afford  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  to  85°, 
and  sufficient  moisture  in  the  soil  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging:  This 
will  arrest  the  growth,  and  in  combination  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  a 
circulation  of  warm  air  passing  through  the  house  will  favour  the  pro¬ 


duction  of  pollen.  Fertilise  the  pistillate  blossoms  every  day,  and  stop 
the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruits.  When  the  fruits  commence 
swelling,  earth  over  the  roots  by  placing  warm  soil  against  the  sides  of 
the  ridges  or  hillocks.  Apply  water  as  required,  and  avoid  a  sodden 
condition  of  the  soil,  duly  maintaining  moisture  by  sprinkling  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  and  syringing  lightly  at  closing  time  in  bright  weather. 
If  a  succession  of  fruit  is  desired  in  the  same  house,  deprive  some  of 
the  plants  of  the  flowers  that  appear  on  the  first  laterals.  Stopping  those 
at  the  first  joint  will  cause  the  sub-laterals  to  show  fruit,  which  will  be 
rather  later  and  finer  owing  to  the  increased  vigour  of  the  plants. 

Plants  in  pits  and  frames  with  the  shoots  trained  over  the  surface  of 
the  beds  will  requiie  similar  treatment  to  Cucumbers  as  regards  lining 
the  beds  and  adding  soil  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth.  Train  and 
regulate  the  shoots,  removing  every  alternate  lateral,  and  apply  water 
sufficiently  to  maintain  a  steady  growth.  As  soon  as  the  successional 
Melons  are  ready,  plant  them  and  pot  the  seedlings.  Seed  may  be  sown 
to  yield  plants  for  pits  or  frames  as  they  become  cleared  of  early  Pota¬ 
toes,  about  five  weeks  being  required  to  secure  strong  plants. 

Cucumbers. — In  houses  the  night  temperature  may  be  increased  to 
70°,  watering  more  freely  and  increasing  the  atmospheric  moisture.  In 
the  daytime  85°  to  90°  from  sun  heat  should  be  allowed.  Once  a  week 
thin  out  superfluous  growths,  not,  however,  removing  large  quantities  of 
foliage  at  one  time.  Plants  that  have  been  in  bearing  all  the  winter 
may  have  the  beds  renovated  by  removing  with  a  fork  as  much  of  the 
soil  as  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots.  Supply  rich  lumpy 
compost  previously  warmed. 

Dung-heated  beds  that  have  been  made  up  for  a  few  weeks  will  need 
good  linings.  Remove  as  much  of  the  outside  of  the  beds  as  can  be 
spared,  and  if  the  heat  has  not  greatly  declined  it  will  suffice  for  the 
present  if  one-half  the  bed  is  lined,  deferring  the  other  half  until  the 
heat  is  again  on  the  decline.  Let  it  be  applied  to  the  width  of  about 
2  feet.  Thin  linings  are  of  little  use,  being  soon  spent  and  sooner 
require  renewal.  When  the  heat  is  up  in  the  linings  see  that  there  is 
no  accumulation  of  rank  steam  in  the  frame,  especially  when  the  sun  is 
powerful,  preventing  it  by  ventilation.  A  good  night  covering  will  be 
necessary  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°.  Admit  a  little  air 
at  75°,  and  permit  the  temperature  to  increase  to  85°  or  90°,  closing  at 
80°  or  85°  ;  not,  however,  to  cause  the  temperature  afterwards  to  exceed 
90°  to  95°.  Add  a  little  more  soil  as  the  roots  spread  on  the  surface. 
Attend  to  training  and  pegging  the  shoots,  being  careful  not  to  overcrowd 
them.  Stop  the  leading  shoots  a  foot  from  the  sides  of  the  frames,  and 
the  laterals  at  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  In  watering  do  not 
wet  the  foliage  more  than  can  be  helped.  A  sowing  may  be  made  to 
raise  plants  for  growing  in  pits  or  frames  that  have  been  occupied  by 
early  Potatoes,  Radishes,  &c.  In  four  or  five  weeks  the  seedlings  are 
ready  for  planting. 

Strawberries  in  Pots.— Although  the  Strawberry  swells  freely  in 
a  high  moist  atmosphere,  yet  when  the  fruit  changes  colour  a  drier  and 
more  freely  ventilated  atmosphere  is  most  desirable  ;  but  there  must  not 
bo  a  sudden  change,  or  the  fruit  will  not  finish  satisfactorily.  The 
temperature  for  swelling  should  be  65°  at  night,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day, 
advancing  to  80°  or  85°  with  sun.  Thin  the  fruit  on  successional  .plants 
to  six  or  more  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants.  Afford  liquid 
manure  copiously,  examining  them  twice,  and  in  very  bright  weather 
three  times  a  day,  watering  such  as  need  it.  Plants  in  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  which  are  started  periodically  will  afford  successional 
supplies  of  fruit,  there  being  no  need  in  such  cases  to  remove  the  plants 
except  to  meet  special  requirements.  If  plants  be  placed  in  ground 
vineries  or  plant  protectors  fruit  very  much  finer  and  about  three  weeks 
earlier  than  that  in  the  open  ground  will  be  secured. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Plumbago  rosea. — Cuttings  of  young  growing  wood  will  now  be 
plentiful,  and  should  be  inserted  at  once,  so  that  the  old  stool  plants 
can  be  thrown  away.  The  cuttings  will  root  freely  if  taken  off  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  watered,  and  plunged  in  the  pro¬ 
pagating  frame.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  from  the  sun. 
Cuttings  of  Linum  trigynum  may  also  be  inserted. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. — As  Centropogons  cease  flowering  introduce 
them  into  a  temperature  of  60°  until  they  break  into  growth  -all  along 
the  stem.  When  shoots  2  inches  in  length  have  been  made  remove  the 
plants  to  a  cool  place— any  cool  house  that  is  kept  close  will  do — for 
about  a  fortnight,  when  the  cuttings  may  be  taken  with  a  heel,  inserted 
in  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  the  propagating  frame.  By  this  treatment 
nearly  every  one  will  root,  but  if  inserted  while  the  plants  are  in  heat 
nearly  all  will  damp.  Plants  that  have  been  flowering  in  4-inch  pots 
may  be  cut  close  down,  and  allowed  to  break  into  growth  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  temperature,  when  they  can  be  placed  into  larger  pots.  The 
old  roots  in  this  case  need  only  be  very  slightly  reduced. 

Poinsettias  and  Euphorbias. — These  may  be  introduced  into  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  60°  without  delay  to  start  into  growth  for  yielding  cuttings. 
Be  careful  not  to  give  too  much  water.  If  placed  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
and  the  syringe  is  used  twice  daily  they  will  need  no  water  until 
growth  is  starting. 

Tydcea  Madame  Heine.  —  Plants  are  now  past  their  best,  and  any 
good  growing  shoots  should  be  taken  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  pans. 
They  root  freely  and  quickly  in  the  propagating  frame.  These  yield 
strong  cuttings  for  inserting  towards  the  end  of  May,  which  is  early 
enough  for  providing  bushy  plants  in  5-inch  for  flowering  next  year  at 
this  time.  In  most  cases  plenty  of  cuttings  can  be  obtained  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  and  as  they  root  so  freely  the  old  plants  can  be  thrown  out. 
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If,  however,  sufficient  cuttings  cannot  be  had,  remove  the  tops  from  a 
few  of  the  plants  that  have  flowered,  and  they  will  quickly  yield  good 
cuttings  from  the  stem  and  base. 

Dieffenbacliias. — Some  of  the  compact  growing  Dieifenbachias  are 
very  useful  in  small  pots  for  decoration,  and  as  they  are  easily  raised 
and  grow  quickly  they  are  amongst  the  most  useful  plants  that  can  be 
grown  where  foliage  plants  are  appreciated.  The  stem  of  plants  that 
have  grown  tall,  or  have  been  damaged  by  use  in  rooms  and  other  posi¬ 
tions  may  be  cut  into  inch  lengths.  These  can  be  inserted  in  small  pots 
or  in  pans,  the  latter  being  preferable.  They  will  soon  break  into 
growth  if  laid  in  light  sandy  soil  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  brisk  heat, 
where  they  may  be  transferred  singly  into  3-inch  pots.  Employ  a  com¬ 
post  of  loam,  one-third  leaf  mould  and  sand,  but  they  are  not  very 
particular  about  soil  after  they  once  start  to  grow  and  root. 

Cyperus  alter nifolivs. —  Where  suitable  plants  for  decoration  are 
needed  in  5-inch  pots,  division  should  not  be  resorted  to.  Cyperuses 
raised  by  this  means  are  never  very  presentable,  they  grow  too  tall  in 
most  cases,  and  are  not  sufficiently  furnished  at  the  base.  The  old 
flower  heads  should  be  taken  and  secured  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
3-inch  pots  ;  they  soon  form  roots  and  break  into  growth,  and  in  a  short 
time  well  furnished  plants  result.  If  these  flower  heads  are  placed  in  a 
tank  of  water  in  the  stove  they  arc  not  long  before  they  form  roots  and 
commence  growth,  when  they  should  be  potted  singly.  Young  plants  of 
the  variety  known  as  C.  distans,  raised  from  seed  last  August,  and  now 
in  3-inch  pots,  may  be  placed  in  5-inch.  Grow  these  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  and  they  will  soon  gain  sufficient  strength  to  produce  one 
main  flower  stem  and  three  or  four  smaller  ones  from  growths  that  issue 
from  the  base. 

Panicum  variegatum. — Insert  cuttings  in  quantity  in  from  3  to 
5-inch  pots  for  hanging  from  the  stage  in  the  stove  and  other  purposes. 
If  plants  for  this  purpose  are  kept  over  a  year  they  soon  become  untidy 
from  bearing  decaying  leaves  upon  them.  Neat  plants  now  in  3-inch 
pots,  that  were  rooted  in  autumn,  may  be  placed  into  others  2  inches 
larger,  and  the  shoots  pegged  over  the  surface.  These  will  quickly 
make  good  plants.  For  baskets  and  other  similar  purposes  cuttings 
may  be  rooted  in  pans.  Like  plants  hanging  below  the  stage,  baskets 
are  best  made  up  annually,  for  they  never  possess  the  same  fresh  appear¬ 
ance  when  kept  the  second  year. 

Svlaginella  casia. — These  may  be  divided  and  potted  in  a  compost  of 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  sand 
added.  If  the  plants  have  been  kept  cool  during  the  winter  place  them 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  and  they  will  start  into  growth.  This  plant  is 
most  effective  when  used  alternately  with  Panicum  variegatum  in  the 
stove  or  other  structures  ;  the  light  foliage  of  the  latter  displays  it  to 
great  advantage. 


A  CHAPTER  FOR  BEGINNERS, 


FEEDING. 

Those  who  have  but  lately  commenced  bee-keeping  will  no 
doubt  be  anxious  about  their  newdy  adopted  pets,  and  what  is 
likely  to  be  derived  from  them  in  the  way  of  pleasure  and  profit. 
To  assist  such  persons  to  secure  both  will  be  my  aim  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  lines.  Disappointment  is  the  opposite  of  both  pleasure  and 
profit,  not  always  avoidable  ;  but  by  following  our  instructions  the 
chances  of  it  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  bee-keeping,  as  in  other  things,  we  must  study  Nature  and 
Nature’s  ways,  making  and  giving  always  full  allowances  for  inci¬ 
dental  and  other  changes,  as  well  as  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  £hat  which  is  natural  and  which  is  adaptation.  But  many 
things  adapt  themselves  to  the  arts  of  man,  and  bees  are  prominent 
in  this,  frequently  have  I  traced  truant  swarms  to  where  they 
had  clustered  and  built  combs  in  a  hedge  of  Thorn.  In  every 
instance  the  combs  were  in  a  twisted  state,  not  unlike  that  of  a 
shell  with  its  apex  upwards,  only  opposite  every  opening  another 
piece  of  solid  comb  was  built,  ostensibly  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  out  the  wind  ;  overhead  there  was  nothing  but  an  elaoorate 
waste  of  wax,  expended  probably  with  the  view  of  forming  a  roof  ; 
but,  unlike  the  wasp,  the  little  architects  have  no  knowledge  what¬ 
ever  of  house  building.  As  plasterers  and  dressers  they  are  adepts  ; 
they  have  by  Nature  the  tools  for  the  former,  but  their  plaster 
they  have  to  gather,  employing  the  propolis  solely  to  shut  up 
crevices  and  varnish  over  the  walls  of  their  houses,  and  sometimes 
their  combs,  the  most  extensive  building  operation  being  that  of 
building  up  entrances  at  the  end  of  the  season,  sometimes  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  a  foot,  leaving  at  intervals  near  each  other  two 


or  more  little  openings,  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  one  or  two  bees 
only.  Thus  the  bees  knowing  their  wants  their  instinct  guides 
them  to  so  protect  themselves  against  the  inroads  of  enemies,  both 
from  their  own  species  and  other  animals,  as  well  as  the  elements. 
If  man  treated  them  with  the  same  wisdom  the  bees  would  not 
only  have  been  saved  the  labour,  but  in  many  cases  their  lives.  A 
solid  wooden  floor  with  its  death-dealing  damp  is  not  found  in 
Nature,  and  the  power  to  contract  or  widen  at  will  the  entrances  to 
their  natural  homes  is  all  the  otherwise  clever  little  architects  can 
do.  That,  coupled  with  our  hive  with  its  ventilating  floor,  is  proof 
conclusive  that  we  are  treating  our  bees  according  and  nearest  to 
Nature. 

We  have  seen  them,  too,  under  the  shelving  rock  with  their 
twisted  shell-like  combs.  When  they  were  found  in  hollows  of 
rocks  and  trees  their  combs  assumed  different  forms  ;  without  a, 
single  exception  they  always  built  their  combs  with  their  ends 
towards  the  entrance,  whether  they  were  crooked  or  straight,  and 
in  every  case  the  honey  overhead.  Leave  bees  to  their  nature  in  a 
hive  suitable  to  their  natural  ways  of  building  their  combs  and 
storing  their  honey,  and  with  sufficient  of  the  latter  no  colony  will 
die  by  want,  and  if  kept  dry  with  sufficient  protection  no  cold  will 
injure  them. 

It  must  bo  understood  that  bees  in  hives  and  in  this  country  are 
not  in  their  natural  habitat,  consequently  if  a  draught  is  created  by 
any  means  the  bees  suffer,  so  we  must  guard  against  that,  and  by 
judicious  covering  preserve  them  in  good  health.  If  the  interior  of 
a  hive  is  reduced  in  temperature  below  40°,  and  the  cluster  below 
60“  Fahr.,the  bees  will  be  liable  to  abdominal  distension  through  being 
unable  to  throw  off  the  vitiated  watery  vapours.  When  bees  are  so 
affected  (but  not  too  much  swollen)  and  unable  to  fly  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  45°  take  them  to  an  apartment  with  a  temperature  of  65°' 
Fahr.  ;  they  will  immediately  revive,  and  through  free  perspiration 
by  the  increased  temperature  will  become  visibly  less  in  size,  and 
will  then  take  wing  and  fly  away.  This  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
bees  in  this  country  should  be  domiciled  in  hives  in  which  they  can 
keep  up  the  necessary  temperature  for  their  health,  without  having 
to  resort  to  unnecessary  means  of  protection,  which  in  many  cases 
aggravates  the  evil  we  are  so  desirous  of  banishing — viz.,  damp  and 
draught,  brought  on  by  various  causes,  untimely  feeding  being  one 
of  them. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  beginners  will  be  attempting  the 
feeding  of  their  pets,  in  the  hope  of  having  them  in  full  strength  at 
the  proper  time  for  the  honey  harvest.  This  requires  caution.  A 
hive  short  of  food  is  soon  depopulated,  so  i3  the  slowly  stimulated 
fed  hive  when  short  of  stores.  Whenever  a  hive  is  known  to  have 
a  short  supply  of  meat  provide  it  at  once  with  sufficient  to  last  for 
at  least  two  months,  or  until  Nature  can  supply  the  want.  After  a 
hive  has  a  sufficient  supply  cease  giving  more,  as  it  only  encourages 
robbing  and  flying,  as  well  as  the  waste  of  thousands  of  eggs.  Let 
your  mottoes  be,  Feed  at  one  season  only,  unless  the  season  is 
unfavourable,  and  swarms  immediately  after  hiving  if  honey  is 
scarce  ;  if  plentiful,  do  not  feed  at  all. 

NUCLEI. 

These  sometimes  require  nursing,  and  must  be  attended  to. 
They  are  indispensable  in  a  well-regulated  apiary,  and  should  follow 
the  first  swarm  in  not  more  than  ten  days.  These  should  be  of  the 
same  number  of  the  stocks  the  bee-keeper  intends  keeping,  but  to 
allow  for  unforeseen  accidents  an  extra  one  or  two  should  be  created. 
Twelve  is  the  highest  number  that  I  create  from  a  stock  that  has 
swarmed  once,  but  for  beginners  the  half  of  that  number  will  be 
sufficient  from  one  stock.  Nuclei  formed  in  June  and  the  weather 
favourable  ought  to  have  increased  and  built  their  combs  to  at  least 
one-third  of  a  full-sized  hive,  and  in  some  cases  to  two-thirds  by 
September.  There  nuclei  should  as  early  as  possible  after  that  be 
supplied  with  full-built  combs  or  full-sized  sheets,  so  that  no  combs 
will  be  required  to  be  built  the  following  season.  Where  the 
beginner  is  desirous  of  increasing  his  stock  the  profit  will  not  be  so 
great  as  when  the  increase  desired  can  be  made  from  a  small  portion 
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of  their  hives  only.  In  every  case  the  first  swarm  should  be 
managed  in  an  unimpaired  state,  so  as  a  harvest  of  honey  and  an 
increase  of  stocks  is  secured  at  the  same  time. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  PRODUCES  THE  FLAVOUR  IN  HONEY. 

What  produces  the  flavour  in  honey  is  still  unsolved,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  chemist  is  necessary.  For  the  benefit  of  all  whom 
it  may  concern  I  will  endeavour  to  throw  what  light  I  can  upon  the 
subject.  Honey  is  gathered  from  flowers,  the  buds  of  flowers, 
from  the  leaves  of  trees,  from  their  axils,  and  those  of  plants  and 
shrubs,  from  grasses,  and  fruits  when  their  skin  is  broken,  and 
from  the  exudations  of  certain  insects  of  the  aphides  tribe,  which 
•swarm  upon  many  trees  and  plants.  Each  flower  yields  its  own 
peculiar  flavour,  but  not  always  to  the  same  degree.  Some  flowers 
yield  honey  in  one  situation  and  soil  but  are  barren  in  another, 
while  the  aroma  is  also  different,  as  is  also  the  colour  and  the 
flavour.  For  example,  honey  gathered  from  flowers  on  a  clayey 
soil  is  more  of  an  oily  nature  and  more  unpleasant  to  the  palate, 
but  more  plentiful  than  that  gathered  from  flowers  on  a  deep 
•alluvial  soil.  Neither  yield  honey  of  so  fine  a  flavour  nor  so 
plentiful  as  the  same  sort  of  flowers  grown  upon  rock  or  pure 
gravel  of  channel,  such  as  Heather  and  wild  Thyme  do  ;  when  these 
are  planted  upon  deep  soil  the  yield  and  aroma  becomes  much  less. 
The  higher  the  altitude  at  which  honey  is  gathered  the  richer  it  is, 
Often  have  I  seen  bees  alight  upon  a  head  of  Clover  and  of  Thyme, 
filling  themselves  so  heavily  from  one  head  they  had  a  difficulty 
in  rising,  yet  some  authors  tell  us  that  dozens  of  heads  of  Clover 
must  be  visited  before  a  bee  can  gather  a  single  load.  What,  then, 
is  the  cause  of  the  same  sort  of  flowers  producing  a  different 
flavour  when  grown  in  different  localities  ? 

The  bee  is  a  wonderful  insect,  producing  changes  that  man  fails 
in,  and  each  variety  produces  a  distinct  flavour  in  its  honey  from 
■one  another.  As  marvellous  as  the  bee  is,  no  less  wonderful  are 
the  plants  and  the  flowers ;  for  what  is  the  honey  before  it  is  dis¬ 
tilled  in  the  flowers  ?  In  the  stem  may  be  found  a  little  gum  and 
acid,  to  be  changed  into  honey  when  it  reaches  the  flower.  By 
adding  quantities  of  certain  salts  we  materially  alter  the  flavour  of 
honey,  so  by  mechanical  compound  we  make  a  change,  but  far 
greater  ones  are  produced  by  chemical  means.  What,  then,  can  it 
be  but  the  chemical  nature  of  soils  that  produces  the  different 
flavours  in  honey  gathered  from  similar  flowers  grown  on  different 
soils  ? 

Of  these  soils  and  rocks  we  have  the  alluvial,  clay  deposits,  sand 
beds ;  of  different  rocks,  whinstone,  sandstone,  granite,  &c.,  then 
"e  have  limestone  inland  and  near  the  shore.  Then,  while  we 
have  our  native  earths  and  rocks,  we  have  also  our  foreign  ones, 
such  as  the  drift  plentiful  in  some  quarters  of  this  earth,  which  to 
appearance,  Borgue,  and  along  that  seaboard  for  some  distance,  has 
had  a  share.  To  this  last  feature,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  influence 
of  the  sea  being  still  visible  a  long  way  inland,  the  lime  of  the 
^district,  in  the  shape  of  marl  and  other  shells,  contains  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  chlorine,  I  believe  has  much  to  do  with  the  production 
of  the  pleasant  flavour  of  Borgue  honey. — N.  B. 


ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS  IN  HONEYCOMB. 

“  Scot  ”  wishes  to  know  who  was  the  first  to  make  boxes  for  orna¬ 
mental  designs  in  honeycomb,  and  asks,  “  Was  it  the  Messrs.  McNallys  ?  ” 
1  can  answer  No  to  that  question.  Nearly  twenty  years  before  the 
McNallys  were  heard  of  as  bee-keepers  ornamental  designs  were  in 
use  both  in  my  own  apiary  and  in  many  others  throughout  Ayrshire. 
Mr.  J .  Craig,  Stewarton,  carried  out  the  idea  rather  extensively  in  1863-4, 
the  year  I  introduced  comb  foundation  to  Ayrshire,  and  years  previous 
to  that  I  had  blocks  made  for  the  purpose,  and  produced  designs  from 
■them,  while  long  before  my  timeat  them  others  had  been  at  work,  but 
these  designs  were  mostly  wrought  as  stars  in  bellglasses.  I  trust  the 
foregoing  answer  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  who  were  the  pioneers 
in  the  art. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  Chilwell  Nurseries,  Nottingham. — Catalogue 
of  New  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

Dobie  &  Mason,  66,  Deansgate,  and  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester.— 
Price  List  of  Agricultural  Seeds,  1889. 

Thomas  Green  &  Son  (Limited),  Smithfield  Iron  Works,  Leeds,  and 
Surrey  Works,  Blackfriars  Road,  London,  S.E. — Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Horticultural  Implements. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

laudatory  Notices  ((?. ./.). — We  shall  certainly  not  publish  what 
you  have  sent,  and  we  are  surprised  you  should  expect  any  editor  to 
do  so.  We  cannot  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  communications  by 
letter,  nor,  as  you  may  see  by  the  notice  above,  do  we  undertake  to 
return  rejected  communications.  As  yours,  however,  does  not  happen 
to  have  been  destroyed  you  can  have  it  by  sending  a  sufficiently 
stamped  directed  envelope  for  its  return.  No  doubt,  as  you  say,  the 
firm  is  of  “  good  standing,  though  they  do  not  go  in  for  advertising.” 
We  know  firms  that  advertise  doing  ten  times  or  fifty  times  the 
business ;  but  apart  from  that,  since  you  do  not  see  why  we  reject 
the  article  over  which  you  have  taken  so  much. trouble  for  what  you 
describe  as  our  “  valuable  Journal,”  we  will  endeavour  to  make  you 
understand  it  by  an  illustration.  Sit  down  and  write  six  foolscap  pages 
of  matter,  praising  as  highly  as  you  can  everything  you  see  in  this 
“  valuable  Journal,”  ask  the  firm  whose  goods  you  extol  to  insert  it  in 
their  catalogue,  and  let  us  know  their  reply.  We  only  suggest  this  for 
your  own  enlightenment,  and  not  because  we  desire  any  such  thing. 
All  persons  who  publish  catalogues  know,  as  do  all  managers  of  public 
journals,  that  the  space  at  their  disposal  comes  in  the  same  category 
that  land  does  to  a  landlord,  and  we  suspect  you  do  not  know  of  many 
landlords  who  allow  other  persons  to  crop  their  land,  and  derive  what 
profit  they  can  from  it  without  paying  rent.  We  had  not  long  ago  to 
refuse  to  publish  a  similar  “article”  to  yours  of  the  goods  of  tradesmen 
who  do  advertise,  but  it  was  such  flagrant  puffery  from  end  to  end 
that  it  could  only  suggest  to  readers,  Why  this  fulsome  adulation  ?  and 
we  are  positive  we  should  not  have  been  thanked  for  publishing  such  a 
production.  If  anyone  were  to  write  such  an  article  as  yours,  and 
intimate  to  the  editor  of  any  respectable  journal  that  if  the  “  notice” 
does  not  appear  something  will  happen,  the  MS.  would  go  at  once  into  the 
waste  paper  basket.  We  have  always  been  ready  to  direct  attention  to 
new  or  specially  meritorious  products,  and  to  place  before  our  readers 
useful  matter  obtained  by  appointed  representatives  ;  but  it  is  another 
thing  entirely  to  be  expected  to  publish  lengthy  laudatory  notices,  and 
nothing  else,  from  anyone  who  chooses  to  send  them,  and  your  letter 
cannot  possibly  have  any  influence  as  affecting  our  course  of  procelure 
in  this  matter. 

Book  (./.  Cl). — The  new  edition  of  “  Orchids  ;  Their  Structure, 
History,  and  Culture,”  is  now  ready,  and  can  be  had  from  the  publisher 
at  this  office,  price  Is.,  post  free  Is.  3d. 

Palms  ( 'R .  A.  2?.). — Your  question  being  distinctly  of  a  business 
nature  we  can  only  suggest,  if  you  cannot  effect  your  object  locally,  the 
trial  of  an  advertisement. 

"White  Cineraria  ( IF.  SI). — The  blooms  sent  are  very  good,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  white  varieties  we  have  seen.  By  all 
means  preserve  it  and  increase  your  stock. 

Sawdust  Ziltter  from  Stables  QF.  J.). — We  have  used  sawdust 
after  it  has  been  employed  as  bedding  for  horses,  consequently  saturated 
more  or  less  with  urine,  and  containing  the  droppings,  and  have  not 
observed  any  deleterious  effects,  our  only  regret  being  that  we  were 
able  to  procure  so  little.  We  have  not  used  it  as  a  mulching  for  fruit 
trees  or  Roses,  but  have  employed  it  rather  extensively  for  Rhododen- 
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dron  and  Aza’ea  beds  in  a  light  shadow  soil  with  very  satisfactory 
results,  also  for  mulching  herbaceous  borders,  and  for  most  description 
of  plants  requiring  mulching,  including  shrubs,  and  there  has  not  been 
any  trouble  whatever  with  fungus.  We  consider  it  might  be  safely 
employed  in  the  way  you  propose. 


Shortening'  Vine  Canes  ( J .  P.). — No  matter  how  strong  young 
planting  canes  are  for  developing  into  permanent  Vines,  they  should 
either  be  shortened  in  the  autumn  before  planting  or  disbudded  in  the 
spring  after  planting.  It  will  not  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  canes  now, 
but  as  the  buds  start  remove  them  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  cane 
down  to  where  a  good  leading  growth  can  start  in  a  light  position  ;  and 
as  a  rule  the  lower  this  is  the  stronger  the  growth.  Any  laterals  between 
the  leader  and  the  ground  may  be  pinched  to  three  or  four  leaves. 
Some  persons  allow  them  greater  extension,  and  secure  at  the  same  time 
a  strong  leading  cane.  Allow  several  of  the  buds  to  start,  and  choose 
the  most  promising  as  the  leader,  pinching  the  others.  When  the  leader 
gets  a  decided  start  further  extension  of  laterals  below  will  not  arrest 
its  growth. 

Vines  not  Showing  Trait  (T.  B.'). — With  the  Vines  18  inches 
apart,  and  cropped  to  the  extent  of  twelve  to  fourteen  bunches  each, 
there  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  fail  to  show  fruit  this  season. 
Vines  started  in  January  would,  under  ordinary  treatment,  have  the 
fruit  ripe  early  in  June,  assuming  them  to  be  of  the  early  or  midseason 
varieties.  The  fact  of  the  Grapes  being  no  more  than  blood  red  in 
August  shows  that  the  energies  of  the  Vines  were  too  severely  taxed,  the 
watering  tending  to  a  second  or  late  growth  unfavourable  to  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  the  wood,  and  this  has  been  further  retarded  by  the  closeness  of 
the  Vines  ;  the  foliage  must  have  been  so  close  as  to  be  deprived  of  a 
due  amount  of  light  and  air.  The  present  condition  of  the  Vines  is 
unquestionably  the  result  of  heavy  cropping  and  unripened  wood.  It  is 
not  likely  that  anything  else  could  result  from  so  irrational  a  method 
as  having  two  Vines  where  there  is  not  room  for  one.  Vines  ought  to 
have  the  growths  so  thinly  disposed  that  the  principal  leaves  have  full 
exposure  to  light  and  air. 


Wireworms  in  Soil  (G.  It .). — We  suspect  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  you  sent  escaped  from  the  envelope,  which  was  very  thin  and  slit 
along  the  bottom  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  We  found  a  teaspoonful  or 
so  of  very  dry  soil,  but  no  signs  of  a  wireworm 
or  any  other  grub,  though  a  careful  search  was 
made  with  a  powerful  magnifier.  As  you  do  not 
appear  to  know  what  wireworms  are  we  insert 
a  small  illustration.  They  are  the  larvse  of  a 
click  beetle,  and  continue  in  the  grub  state  for 
three  or  four  years,  doing  much  damage.  They 
are  yellowish  in  colour  and  resemble  in  tough¬ 
ness  and  shape  a  piece  of  wire.  A  “  little  lime” 
as  you  suggest  would  not  render  the  turves  safe 
to  use.  We  should  make  a  lire  of  any  refuse 
that  could  be  collected,  then  when  a  good  body 
is  had  lay  the  turves  on  and  roast  them.  A 
good  number  could  soon  be  dealt  with  in  that 
way,  but  they  would  have  to  be  moistened  by  rain  or  otherwise 
before  being  used.  The  scorching  increases  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 


Planting-  Marsh  Marigolds  (A.  B.  Cl). — These  plants  will  grow 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  so  that  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  make 
holes  and  put  in  fresh  soil,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  It  is  essential 
that  the  situation  be  moist,  in  fact  the  Marigolds  might  be  planted  on 
the  margin  of  the  water,  where  the  roots  will  have  a  constant  supply  of 
moisture,  or  they  may  be  planted  in  shallow  water.  The  finest  plants 
we  have  seen  were  on  little  mounds  or  miniature  islands  in  water  about 
6  inches  deep,  the  plants  only  a  few  inches  above  the  water,  but  they 
are  nearly  as  luxuriant  when  planted  at  the  water’s  edge.  The  effect  is 
best  when  the  plants  are  in  groups,  with  specimens  at  some  little  distance 
from  them.  No  stakes  are  required,  as  the  strongest  specimens  are  not 
much  more  than  a  foot  high.  This  brilliant  plant  requires  light,  and  is 
most  satisfactory  when  exposed  to  the  full  sun.  We  mention  this  as 
vou  allude  to  trees  and  Ferns.  Dense  shade  is  not  favourable  to  the 
Calthas.  We  have  them  in  partial  shade,  where  they  do  fairly  well,  but 
there  is  no  comparison  between  such  and  those  having  full  exposure  to 
light. 

Yellow  Tomato  Leaves  (id  TV.). — There  appears  to  be  a  little 
rupturing  of  the  midribs  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  signs  of  mildew  ;  but  as 
the  oil  and  sulphur  application  has  done  good,  and  as  only  the  lower 
leaves  are  affected,  the  plants  will  probably  improve  under  good 
management  and  the  better  weather  that  may  now  be  expected. 
Through  a  deficiency  of  light  and  air  the  leaves  have  perhaps  not  been 
able  to  perform  their  functions  of  elaboration  and  assimilation,  hence 
the  condition  of  the  leaves.  Is  the  soil  firm  enough  ?  Loose  and  too 
rich  soil  is  not  favourable  to  healthy  growth.  The  leaves  were  much 
withered  through  being  kept  in  the  dry  box  during  Sunday.  If  you 
send  more  at  any  future  time  post  them  earlier  in  the  week,  say  on 
Thursday.  If  posted  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  they  may  not  arrive  soon 
enough  to  be  examined  and  an  answer  given  in  the  current  week’s 
issue.  Tuesdays  are  very  busy  days  at  this  office,  and  on  Wednesday 
the  pages  of  the  Journal  are  ready  for  the  press. 


Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 


Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds, 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  oncer 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures,, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(J.  M.). — The  Orchid  is  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  oculatum,  but  as  you 
say,  the  flowers  are  small,  and  no  doubt  they  will  improve  as  the  plant 
gains  strength.  It  has  been  also  called  D.  Paxtoni,  but  is  quite  distinct 
from  D.  chrysanthum,  which  has  two  large  spots  in  the  lip  instead  of 
one,  and  the  growths  are  drooping,  while  in  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum 
they  are  erect,  (Rosa). — After  comparing  your  specimen  with  living 
plants  in  a  large  collection  we  believe  it  to  be  a  variety  of  Aloe  obscura.. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  13th. 
Business  quieter.  Prices  generally  unaltered. 

FRUIT. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

A 

Apples,  1  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

to  9 

0' 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Fears,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oherr  .es,  £  sieve  •  •  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  J-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb.. . 

1 

6 

5 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Iiimons,  case  ..  .. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  .. 

10 

0 

14 

9 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

a 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

s 

Asparagus, bundle ..  .. 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  •• 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet, Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

0 

9 

1 

s 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  busbel  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

tt 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Capsicums,  per  100  • . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ••  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  •• 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

8 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  .. 

0 

r 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . .  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

8 

1 

3 

Leeks,  bunch  . .  ..  , . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

s. 

d. 

8 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

a 

Anemones  (French), 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0  to  6 

0 

dcz.  bunches  . . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Arum  Lilies, 12  blooms  .. 

S 

0 

6 

0 

NaroiBsns  (Paper  White), 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

i 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

i 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Camellias,  White,  libl.. . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pelargoniums ,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

2 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

6 

0 

9 

a 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0 

6 

X 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

e 

0 

9 

0 

Daffodils  (single)  12  blooms  0 

6 

1 

0 

,,  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

S 

a 

„  (donble),12  blooms  0 

4 

0 

8 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0* 

Encharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

s 

0 

6 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

a 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

15 

0 

30 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  . . 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

sprays  . .  . .  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  .. 

1 

0 

I 

6 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

„  Parme  (French), 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

per  bunch 

2 

6 

8 

6 

per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

„  Dark  (Frenoh)  beh. 

i 

6 

2 

O 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bumahes 

4 

0 

6 

0- 

blooms . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

„  (French) ,  12  bchs. 

1 

0 

2 

9 

Lilyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

S. 

a. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

]. 

B. 

a 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

Oto  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  each 

i 

6 

j 

9- 

Arbor  vit£e(goldeni  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  , . 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyaoinths  (Roman),  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . . 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

8 

0 

10 

0 

doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

18 

o- 

Cyolamen, ,  dozen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracasna  terminalis ,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dractena  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

O'- 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

o 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Bolanums,  doz.  ..  . 

9 

0 

1.2 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

FODDER  CROPS. 


Among  fodder  crops  that  pay,  Tares  or  Vetches  certainly 
take  a  leading  place,  for  they  are  alike  valuable  as  green  food,  for 
hay,  or  for  ploughing  in  as  manure.  They  grow  equally  well  upon 
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all  soils,  the  vigour  being  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  ;  a  self-evident  fact  that  is  often  forgotten  or  ignored. 
Even  for  such  a  crop  it  answers  to  cultivate  the  land  well,  but  there 
is  no  real  necessity  for  an  elaborate  preparation  of  the  seed  bed.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  have  enough  fine  soil  to  cover  the  seed  well, 
and  this  was  not  an  easy  matter  last  autumn,  for  winter  Tare3 
sown  at  the  usual  rate  of  3  bushels  an  acre  are  now  a  full  strong 
plant.  Two  sowings  of  winter  Tares  are  often  made,  one  in 
September,  the  other  iu  October,  in  view  of  having  a  successful 
supply  in  spring.  Other  crops  of  spring  Tares  sown  early  in 
the  present  month  and  onwards  through  April  and  May,  are  of 
especial  value  in  a  hot  dry  summer,  not  only  for  sheep  in  folds, 
but  also  for  cattle  and  horses.  Upon  some  dairy  farms' it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  when  pasture  is  parched  and  bare  in  summer  to  cast  Tares 
upon  it  for  the  cows  ;  but  then  it  answers  much  best  if  the  cows 
can  be  kept  in  covered  yards,  in  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  succulent 
green  food,  the  shade,  and  comparative  immunity  from  the  attacks 
of  flies. 

Under  high  farming  Tares  grow  to  such  a  height  that  Professor 
Rogers  tells  of  a  certain  crop  G  feet  high,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  crops  in  Cheshire  of  4  feet  that  would  be  termed 
ordinary  crops.  No  doubt  the  humid  climate  of  the  west  has  some 
influence  upon  growth,  but  condition  of  land  tells  everywhere,  and 
if  it  is  worth  while  having  Tares  at  all,  -  it  certainly  answers  to 
have  plenty  of  them.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  infer  that  a 
easeful  crop  of  Tares  cannot  be  had  unless  the  land  be  very  rich, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  rich  land  produces  much  the  most 
profitable  crop.  If  required  for  folding  ewes  and  lambs,  the 
folding  should  begin  before  the  crop  is  fully  grown,  as  if  left  till 
it  is  in  full  bloom  the  lower  part  is  apt  to  become  yellow  and 
unpalatable.  Lambs  thrive  well  upon  this  food,  and  we  have  often 
finished  them  for  market  upon  it,  though  we  must  own  to  a  slight 
prejudice  in  favour  of  Sainfoin  for  bringing  lambs  into  fine 
condition  for  market.  For  general  utility  the  advantage  is  in 
favour  of  Tares,  simply  because  they  answer  where  Sainfoin  would 
fail. 

Seed  Tares  harvested  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  Peas  are  not 
unprofitable.  We  occasionally  devote  some  land  to  this  purpose, 
and  whenever  a  forward  season  brings  on  the  successional  crops  too 
fast,  some  are  reserved  for  seed.  There  is  a  popular  opinion  that 
«eed  Tares  is  a  very  exhaustive  crop,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  does  “  take  it  out  ”  of  the  soil,  but  that  is  a  matter  easily 
:set  right,  and  whenever  a  field  of  seed  Tares  can  be  had  there  is 
no  good  reason  against  it. 

Lucerne,  wherever  it  will  answer,  is  worthy  of  a  leading  place 
among  fodder  crops,  both  for  gracing  and  stall  feeding.  It  would 
probably  prove  wrong  to  attempt  its  culture  to  the  exclusion  of 
■other  green  crops,  but  a  fair  proportion  of  it  is  always  desirable. 
In  a  season  of  drought  there  is  nothing  like  it  for  freedom  and 
continuity  of  growth,  the  roots  going  down  so  deep  that  drought 
does  it  no  harm.  A  calcareous  soil  and  dry  climate  are  best  for  it, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  cultivation  on  the 
great  corn  farms  of  East  Anglia.  It  should  always  be  sown  in 
drills  9  to  12  inches  apart  at  the  rate  of  about  20  lbs.  of  seed  per 
acre,  especial  care  being  taken  to  well  stir  and  clean  the  soil  before¬ 
hand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  Lucerne  is  spoilt  by  being 
sown  too  closely  and  becoming  foul  with  weeds  at  the  outset.  By 
Iiaving  the  rows  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  hoes, 
and  by  careful  hoeing  in  the  spring  of  the  first  year  after  sowdng, 
•weeds  may  be  kept  down  sufficiently  till  the  Lucerne  becomes 
established.  One  of  the  most  productive  fields  of  Lucerne  we  ever 
knew  had  the  soil  well  broken  up  with  digging  forks  between  the 
rows  every  winter.  This  rather  expensive  process  ensured  immunity 
from  perennial  weeds,  but  in  these  hard  times  we  can  hardly  re¬ 
commend  it  on  a  large'  scale.  For  the  home  farmer  a  small  field 
of  Lucerne  near  the  homestead  is  invaluable  for  a  supply  of  green 
fodder  for  horses  in  summer  for  rack  or  stall  feeding,  as  when  it  is 
once  established  it  affords  several  growths  in  brisk  succession  from 


spring  till  autumn.  The  herbage  is  succulent,  nourishing,  and 
wholesome,  and  is  certainly  as  good  as  any  of  the  more  common 
green  crops  in  general  cultivation. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

A  snowy  morning  followed  by  Ligli  wind  and  rain  is  not  favourable 
weather  for  beginning  folding  ewes  and  lambs  on  Swedes.  We  have 
just  done  so,  and  when  we  went  to  the  fold  the  ewes  were  eating  the 
roots  eagerly,  but  the  lambs  were  cowering  against  the  thatched  hurdles. 
We  at  once  ordered  a  roof  of  other  thatched  hurdles  to  bo  constructed 
in  order  to  render  the  shelter  perfect  and  the  lambs  as  safe  from  harm 
as  we  could.  This  may  appear  only  a  trifle,  but  it  is  from  want  of  such 
care  that  so  many  young  lambs  are  lost  every  year.  Wet  and  cold  are 
the  worst  things  to  which  they  can  well  be  exposed  ;  and  when  it  is  so 
easy  to  protect  them  it  ought  to  be  done  as  a  matter  of  course  upon  the 
principle  that  precaution  is  better  than  remedy.  Due  care  should  be 
taken  to  have  docking  and  castration  done  early.  All  healthy  laml>3 
should  be  done  at  the  age  of  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Any  lambs 
intended  for  sale  at  Easter  need  not  be  done,  both  to  avoid  causing 
needless  pain  and  any  check  to  growth  and  condition  arising  from  it. 

Young  horses  required  for  home  work  should  be  broken  to  it  quietly 
and  gradually,  not  by  any  means  overworking  them  at  first,  or  growth 
will  be  stunted,  and  full  development  prevented.  They  should  be 
handled,  harnessed,  and  be  put  with  old  horses  at  the  outset,  for  only  a 
few  hours  at  first,  the  time  be  gradually  extended  till  they  can  bear  a 
full  day’s  work.  We  generally  do  this  when  they  are  two  years  old,  but 
some  prefer  keeping  them  idle  for  another  year.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes  we  have  reason  to  prefer  a  two-years  colt  for  breaking.  With  some 
fifty  working  horses  we  often  require  an  addition  to  one  team  or  another, 
and  altogether  prefer  breeding  to  buying  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the 
proud  boast  of  one  of  our  bailiffs  that  he  has  bred  and  broken  every 
horse  upon  the  farm  under  his  care.  The  whole  c.f  them  were  broken 
to  work  at  two  years,  and  we  have  no  better  horses  on  any  of  the  farms. 
With  such  teams  of  young  horses  extra  care  is  required  on  the  part  of 
the  horsemen,  and  we  much  deplore  the  general  inclination  of  such  men 
to  get  drinking  at  roadside  inns  when  sent  out  with  corn.  In  our 
frequent  drives  we  often  come  upon  teams  of  valuable  horses  standing 
in  front  of  inns  while  the  men  are  drinking  inside.  Apart  from  the  risk 
of  being  left  alone,  there  is  even  greater  risk  of  harm  from  exposure 
after  becoming  heated  by  drawing  a  heavy  load.  No  doubt  this  is  the 
reason  why  such  horses  so  frequently  suffer  from  severe  colds. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

manure  for  a  Park  (//.  11.  IF). — Your  rich  old  park  land  dressed 
with  chemical  manure  last  year,  and  grazed  in  the  autumn  with  enough 
cake-fed  beasts  to  leave  it  “  well  dunged  all  over,”  cannot  require  more 
chemical  manure  now.  We  commend  your  practice  of  harrowing  and 
rolling  the  pasture  after  the  bullocks  are  withdrawn  from  it,  because 
it  ensures  an  equal  distribution  of  the  manure.  It  is  owing  to  the 
lack  of  such  care  that  we  so  often  see  patches  of  rank  growth  alternating 
with  others  which  are  comparatively  bare.  Sustained  fertility  is  as 
important  in  pasture  as  in  arable  land.  This  can  only  be  managed  by 
at  least  an  annual  dressing  of  manure.  As  we  have  recently  explained, 
two  or  three  dressings  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  temporary 
pastures  after  each  cutting  during  the  season  of  growth. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lit.  51°  S3'40"N.;  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMAKES. 

3rd.— Fine  and  generally  bright,  but  eeld. 

4th.— Fine  and  cold,  with  bright  sun  early. 

5th.— Fine,  but  haz /,  especially  in  afternoon. 

Gth.-HazT  early,  fine  bright  day ;  warmer. 

"th.— Wet  ail  day. 

8th.— Damp  and  showery  morning,  fine  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday,  then  showery 
again. 

9th,— Brilliant  all  day. 

Generally  line,  with  cold  easterly  winds;  temperature  I6w  for  the  season.— G.  J. 
SYMONS. 
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“  ATO  Apple  should  be  pruned  the  first  year  of  planting.”  Thus 
li  spoke  Mr.  George  Bunyard  at  Chiswick  last  October,  and 
his  paper  in  which  that  dictum  was  embodied  was  widely  and 
■deservedly  circulated  by  the  horticultural  press,  for  it  was  on  the 
whole  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the  Fruit  Conference  pro¬ 
ceedings.  I  ventured  to  comment  on  that  precise  statement, 
knowing  that  some  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  hardy 
fruit  did  not  wait  till  the  second  year  before  shortening  the  long 
growths  of  newly  planted  trees,  and  endeavoured  to  elicit  from 
Mr.  Bunyard  his  reasons  for  speaking  so  positively  on  the  subject. 
His  reply  was  to  the  following  effect :  “  The  question  was  an 
important  one  and  worth  considering,  but  on  the.  whole  he  thought 
it  was  the  best  to  let  the  shoots  alone  the  first  year  and  shorten 
-them  the  second,”  further  remarking  that  “  in  nurseries  sickly 
trees  were  taken  up  and  planted  in  what  was  called  the  hospital, 
and  it  was  not  the  practice  to  prune  them  till  they  had  been 
■established  a  season.” 

Undoubtedly  the  question  is  important,  and  at  the  present 
moment  numbers  of  persons  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should 
cut  back  the  long  thin  shoots  of  Apple  and  other  trees  recently 
planted  or  not.  A  great  number  of  such  shoots  have  already  been 
shortened,  and  in  discussing  the  question  with  several  able  men, 
some  of  them  being  learned  in  the  science  as  well  as  expert  in  the 
practice  of  gardening,  I  have  observed  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  in  favour  of  the  method  which  Mr.  Bunyard  condemned. 
This  does  not  prove  him  wrong,  and  possibly  he  may  have  many 
supporters.  He  had  none  at  the  meeting  in  question,  nor  had  I. 
In  that  respect  we  were  evenly  balanced.  I  gave  my  reasons  for 
pruning  ;  he  replied,  and  there  the  matter  ended.  As  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  decision  must  be  taken  on  the  point  in  gardens  and 
■orchards,  I  think  it  is  opportune  to  bring  the  matter  forward  for 
the  consideration  of  those  readers  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture 
who  are  interested  in  it  ;  and  with  the  object  of  testing  the  point 
at  issue,  though  I  am  in  accord  with  Mr.  Bunyard  in  most  of  what 
he  says  on  fruit  culture,  on  this  particular  item  in  it  I  place  myself 
in  direct  opposition  to  him.  Let  me  repeat  his  formula,  _  “  No 
Apples  should  be  pruned  the  first  year  of  planting.”  My  proposi¬ 
tion  is  to  leave  out  the  word  -‘no.”  The  issue  is  then  clear,  for 
the  sentence  as  amended  reads,  “  Apples  should  be  pruned  the  first 
year  of  planting.” 

As  I  took  occasion  to  say  at  the  meeting,  if  Roses  with  shoots 
2  to  4  feet  long  are  dug  from  the  ground,  planted  again,  and  not 
pruned  the  first  season  they  produce,  as  a  rule,  very  weak  growth 
and  miserable  flowers  ;  but  if  the  long  shoots  are  shortened  free 
growth  and  very  good  blooms  follow.  That  is  the  practice  of 
rosarians,  and  it  is  correct.  The  roots  of  Roses  are  of  necessity 
shortened  in  digging  the  plants  up,  and  thus  reduced,  all  the  most 
active  fibres  being  removed,  they  cannot  imbibe  sufficient  nutri¬ 
ment  to  sustain  full  and  free  growth  over  such  a  great  length  of 
stems  ;  but  by  concentrating  the  weakened  root  force  on  compara¬ 
tively  few  buds  these  push  freely,  develope  strong  healthy  growths, 
and  a  good  foundation  is  laid  for  substantial  permanent  plants. 
That,  in  brief,  is  the  rationale  of  the  subject,  and  practice  proves 
the  theory  sound.  I  have  seen  it  fairly  tested  with  four  dozen 
plants,  half  of  which  were  closely  pruned,  and  the  other  half  left 
unpruned  the  first  season  after  planting.  There  was  no  room  for 
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doubt  as  to  which  was  the  better  plan,  for  every  one  of  the  pruned 
plants  grew  satisfactorily,  while  the  others  had  a  struggle  for  exist¬ 
ence,  five  of  them  dying.  These  were  among  the  strongest  with 
comparatively  weak  roots,  and  the  few  that  made  the  best  growth 
had  the  most  roots  and  shortest  stems.  If  those  results  follow  on 
pruned  and  unpruned  Roses,  why  should  the  issue  be  different 
with  pruned  and  unpruned  fruit  trees  ? 

When  Apple  trees  are  growing  for  sale  in  a  nursery  there  is 
a  due  balance  between  the  roots  and  branches  of  healthy  tree’, 
but  when  the  trees  are  dug  up  it  is  impossible  to  secure  even  half 
the  fibrous  roots.  The  equilibrium  between  root  and  branch  is 
then  at  once  destroyed.  How  can  this  be  so  quickly  and  certainly 
restored  as  by  shortening  the  branches  in  proportion  to  the  roots  ? 
I  have  seen  Apple  trees  arrive  from  nurseries  with  such  fine  tops 
and  meagre  roots  that  some  of  the  trees  died  through  not  being 
shortened,  others  pushed  growths  an  inch  or  so  long  from  the 
numerous  buds,  while  on  some  blossom  buds  formed  the  whole 
length  of  the  shoots,  and  at  the  ends  also.  Trees  that  were  so 
stunted  at  the  beginning  of  their  career  never  made  sturdy  fruitful 
specimens.  If  the  branches  had  been  shortened  to  half  or  one- 
third  of  their  length,  the  probability  is  that,  like  those  of  the 
shortened  Roses,  they  would  have  made  free  growth  the  first 
season.  For  the  reasons  stated,  in  planting  trees  I  have  felt  it 
right  to  prune  them  the  first  season,  and  have  had  no  cause  to 
regret  having  done  so,  but  I  have  often  let  a  tree  here  and 
there  remain  unpruned  ;  with  few  exceptions  the  plan  did  not 
answer,  and  no  doubt  those  of  the  trees  that  did  thrive  had  ex¬ 
ceptionally  good  roots.  If  Mr.  Bunyard  had  said  well-rooted 
trees  should  not  be  pruned  the  first  year,  possibly  I  should  not 
have  dissented,  but  when  he  says  “  no  ”  trees  should  have  their 
branches  shortened  till  the  second  season,  he  perhaps  means  none 
of  his  trees,  though  I  know  of  some  obtained  from  Maidstone  last 
autumn  that  are  now  pruned,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised 
if  they  are  found  fault  with  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  best  Apple  trees  of  their  age  I  have  seen  had  their  shoots 
cut  back  more  than  halt  their  length  the  first  season,  care  having 
been  taken  to  shorten  them  to  buds  pointing  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  branches  were  desired  to  grow.  It  is  more  necessary 
to  cut  back  standard  trees  after  planting,  because  the  roots  of  the 
Crab  are  not  nearly  so  bushy  as  those  of  Paradise  stocks  on  which 
dwarf  trees  are  established,  yet  even  most  of  these  are  improved  by 
a  little  pruning  the  first  season,  especially  if  the  shoots  are  very 
long  and  slender.  I  not  loDg  since  examined  some  standard  trees 
planted  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  and  not  pruned,  that  were  so  much 
exhausted  during  the  hot  summer  of  1887  as  to  appear  of  little 
worth  now.  The  only  chance  to  render  them  useful  is  to  prune 
them  severely,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  good  wood  buds  to 
prune  to.  Last  summer  was  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
newly  planted  and  unpruned  standard  trees,  but  we  cannot  always 
expect  such  seasons,  nor  do  we  covet  them. 

Taking  the  seasons  as  they  come,  and  the  trees  as  we  find 
them,  my  experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  advise  shorten¬ 
ing  the  shoots  of  standard  Apples  the  first  season,  as  being  a 
safer  course  and  more  certain  to  result  in  free  growth  from  the 
outset  than  leaving  the  shoots  unshortened  till  another  year  ; 
and  the  fewer  the  roots  and  longer  and  stronger  the  branches 
the  more  close  should  the  pruning  be.  “  Sickly  trees  that 
are  placed  in  “hospitals”  have  perhaps  little  branch  growth  to 
be  removed.  Other  persons  are  free  to  say  what  they  like  on 
either  side  of  the  question.  I  am  alluding  to  standard  Apples 
particularly,  as  these  have  a  greater  extent  of  growth  above 
ground  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  roots  below,  and  the 
greater  the  disparity  the  greater  in  my  opinion  is  the  necessity  for 
pruning  ;  this  is  also  possibly  more  desirable  in  spring  than  in 
autumn  planted  trees. 

Pruning  may  be  safely  done  where  the  buds  are  swelling ;  indeed 
I  have  often  allowed  those  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches  to  grow 
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from  hilf  an  inch  to  an  inch  be  fora  shortening,  and  the  lower  buds 
appear  to  have  started  the  more  freely,  no  sap  escaping  from  the 
wounds  to  weaken  the  tree,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  was  strength¬ 
ened  by  a  concentration  of  resources  in  its  system. — J.  Wright. 


AURICULAS— PESTS. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  above  words  are 
convertible  terms,  but  only  to  notice  two  visitors  of  the  Auricula, 
one  of  which  is  certainly  a  destructive  foe.  This  is  the  small 
sluggish  caterpillar,  to  which  “  J.  M.”  has  drawn  attention,  and 
which  we  call  a  “  borer,”  from  its  habit  of  eating  down,  through  a 
small  hole,  to  the  heart  of  the  plant.  It  carefully  destroys  every¬ 
thing  young  and  tender  there,  and  then  migrates  to  another 
plant,  into  which  it  works  a  hole  of  larger  bore,  corresponding  to 
its  increased  self-importance. 

It  is  not,  as  “  J.  M.”  supposes,  the  grub  of  Tipula  oleracea  or 
daddy  longlegs.  Some  years  ago  I  carefully  extracted  one  of 
these  “borers”  that  had  injured  a  valuable  Auricula.  I  took  a 
painful  interest  in  the  future  of  that  grub,  and  resolved  to  guard 
him  through  infancy’s  hour  to  see  what  he  was  as  a  perfect  insect. 
I  disarranged  his  web,  and  transferred  him  to  a  waste  seedling,  to 
which  he  took  very  kindly.  “  The  bite  was  on  him.”  Covering  all 
with  a  bellglass  I  awaited  the  course  of  Nature,  and  on  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  rank  of  chrysalis  I  laid  him  on  view  upon  a  leaf  of 
the  plant.  One  morning— a  few  weeks  after — his  little  dark  case 
was  empty,  and  fluttering  inside  the  glass  was  a  small  blackish 
brown  moth  with  silvery  markings.  “  That’3  him  !  ” 

The  grub  of  daddy  longlegs  is  much  and  deservedly  execrated, 
but  I  think  this  confession  of  a  moth  exonerates  him  here.  I  do 
not  know  where  the  female  “longlegs  ”  lays  her  eggs,  but  I  should 
say  the  fine  turf  of  lawn  or  pasture  is  a  likely  selection.  At  least 
I  have  found  the  grub  and  empty  pupa  cases  there,  and  once  saw  a 
young  “  daddy  ”  in  the  act  of  hatching  out  of  his  case,  set  upright 
in  the  ground,  with  just  the  front  door  conveniently  projecting. 

The  female  insect  is  distinguishable  by  her  blunter  tail,  an 
instrument  better  adapted  for  embroidering,  say  a  blade  of  grass 
with  patterns  in  eggs,  than  for  making  a  hole  in  the  ground  to  lay 
them  in.  If  she  knew  how  often  an  Auricula  tally  is  looked  at 
and  disturbed  she  would  probably  not  select  such  neighbourhoods  ; 
and  though  I  have  at  times  found  clusters  of  beautiful  crystalline 
eggs  in  the  soil  against  Auricula  labels  they  were  evidently  nothing 
but  the  lovely  progeny  of  the  snail. 

The  other  visitor  I  allude  to  is  the  woolly  aphis  (Trama 
Auriculae),  which  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  in  this — that  except 
when  allowed  to  get  above  ground  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the 
plants  for  ill  in  the  slightest  degree.  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  which 
of  my  plants  have  it  on  the  roots  unless  I  look  to  see,  those  with, 
and  those  without  it,  being  in  exactly  the  same  strong  health.  Mr. 
Ben  Simonite’s  experience  is  precisely  the  same.  However,  when 
the  insect  is  allowed  to  congregate  on  the  neck  of  the  plant  above 
ground  young  fibres  are  checked  in  passing  downward,  but  the 
woolly  surroundings  of  the  aphis  are  so  perfectly  waterproof  that 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  drying  effect  of  the  wool— like 
that  of  cotton  wool — which  does  the  mischief.  There  is  a  moist- 
ne3S  underground  and  among  the  crocks,  and  hence  where  the 
“  wool  ”  is  not  so  dry  we  find  no  mischief  from  the  mere  wool 
worker  himself. 

This  aphis  thrives  best  in  any  compost  that  is  light  and  warm, 
as  in  leaf  mould,  and  particularly  if  it  is  dry,  and  he  makes  very 
much  less  headway  in  a  soil  that  is  firm  and  cool.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  advocate  the  preservation  of  this  insect.  I  would  advise  all 
who  are  free  from  it  to  keep  their  plants  so  if  they  can,  for  it  is, 
t>  say  the  least,  an  untidy  looking  thing.  I  keep  the  plants 
scrupulously  clear  of  it  at  the  neck,  and  have  serious  engagements 
with  it  at  repotting  time,  and  many  a  skirmish  at  other  times  when 
looking  at  the  ball  of  soil  in  pots  to  see  how  the  roots  are  getting 
oa.  It  much  prefers  the  inside  of  the  pots,  and  the  soil  imme¬ 
diately  in  contact,  and  the  crockery  at  the  bottom,  and  the  drainage 
materials,  to  any  other  position,  so  that  most  of  the  insects  are 
readily  within  reach.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  exterminate  it, 
except  by  such  measures  as  are  too  severe  for  the  safety  of  the 
plants.  I  am  not  speaking  thoughtlessly  when  I  say  I  do  not  care 
a  pin  about  it.  Ben  Simonite  is  more  “thoughtless”  still,  bio 
one  can  grow  finer  plants  than  he  can,  and  he  will  say  his  plants 
are  never  so  avell  as  when  they  have  it.  It  can,  however,  be 
abundantly  kept  under,  and  plants  with  their  roots  washed  with 
a  solution  of  softsoap,  tobacco  juice,  and  rain  water  can  be  made 
perfectly  free,  and  kept  so  if  only  the  locality  is  new  and  free. 
But  if  the  woolly  aphis  has  been  about  it  must  not  be  trusted  not 
to  find  its  way  back  to  old  haunts. 

I  grow  a  qa  1  itity  of  my  sselling  Auriculas  in  the  open  ground, 


and  the  woolly  aphis  is  there,  but  never  so  much  as  under  pot 
culture.  It  does  not  the  slightest  harm  in  the  open,  and  at  the 
same  time  this  renders  its  extermination  impracticable  to  me. — 
F.  D.  Horner,  Burton-in-Lonsdale. 


WASH  TNG  THE  ROOTS  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

Mr.  Harris  (page  188)  takes  exception  to  what  I  said  on- 
page  152,  but  fails  to  prove  me  wrong.  He  says  Vines  subjected  to 
the  process  of  root-washing  have  done  well  at  Alnwick.  I  do  not- 
doubt  that  good  results  can  be  achieved  by  this  method,  provided 
the  Vines  have  careful  treatment  after  planting.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  good  Vines  can  be  established  by  a  variety  of  systems. 
A  friend  of  mine  takes  no  further  trouble  than  the  “sticking”  of 
good  strong  Vine  shoots  into  the  border  where  they  are  to  grow 
when  he  wants  to  furnish  a  house  with  young  Vines.  They 
certainly  do  not  appear  to  make  the  same  headway  the  first  seas  m 
as  a  Vine  from  an  eye  that  is  pushed  forward  and  carefully  attended 
in  a  pot  for  a  year  previous  to  planting  ;  but  the  second  season  they 
soon  display  the  advantages  of  being  already  established,  and  make 
greater  progress  early  in  the  season  than  any  Vines  I  have  ever- 
seen  that  have  been  grown  in  a  pot  and  subjected  to  the  orthodox 
system  of  spreading  out  their  roots.  I  should  expect  a  Vine 
subjected  to  this  system  to  make  a  larger  cane  by  the  end 
of  the  season  than  one  confined  in  a  pot.  It  has  greater 
facilities  for  doing  so  ;  but  I  question  whether  it  is  a  better  cane  or 
capable  of  yielding  better  Grapes,  provided  the  one  in  the  pot  was 
given  ample  rooting  medium  during  the  season  it  had  to  ripen  fruit. 
I  am  not  advising  cut-backs  for  planting. 

My  contention  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  shake  out  and  dis¬ 
entangle  the  roots  of  young  Vines  well  grown  in  8  or  9-inch  pots 
for  planting  without  the  destruction  of  large  quantities  of  their 
best  roots.  It  cannot  be  done,  even  by  the  washing  princip'e. 
But  why  follow  such  a  practice  ?  Is  it  followed  merely  to  prevent 
deep  planting,  or  the  placing  of  the  roots  too  low  in  the  border? 
Mr.  Harris  lays  great  stress  upon  this  point.  Are  Vines  planted 
with  their  balls  practically  whole  liable  to  make  strong,  quill-like 
roots,  to  any  greater  extent  than  Vines  that  have  their  roots  washed 
and  spread  out  ?  Need  those  who  p'ant  with  the  bads  nearly  whole 
place  the  roots  in  the  border  any  deeper  than  Mr.  Harris  advises  ? 
Certainly  not.  He  says  none  of  the  roots  should  be  deeper  than 
9  inches,  Vines  grown  in  9-inch  pots  with  the  drainage  removed 
need  not  be  lower  than  this.  If  it  c  ;me  to  a  push  they  need  not 
be  below  8  inches  from  the  surface.  Strong  surface  roots,  or  roots 
from  the  collar,  can  be  as  easily  prevented  by  planting  the  balls 
nearly  whole  as  when  the  roots  are  spread  out.  The  roots  of  Vine3 
planted  without  much  uncoiling  will  take  to  the  surrounding  soil  as 
freely  as  if  they  were  placed  into  larger  pots,  and  earlier  than 
those  that  are  spread  out.  They  will  also  fill  the  portion  of  border 
allotted  to  them  equally  as  well  with  good  fibry  roots.  If  lifted 
out  after  a  few  years  he  would  be  a  good  man  indeed  who  could 
point  out  any  evils  resulting  from  this  method  of  planting.  Tho 
roots  strike  freely  in  all  directions  into  the  border,  and  what  more  is 
needed?  If  Vines  do  equally  well  when  thus  planted,  why  destroy 
large  quantities  of  the  fibrous  roots  that  they  have  made ;  in  fact, 
why  waste  time  in  disentangling  the  roots  and  spreading  them  out? 

A  man  could  nearly  plant  a  house  on  the  one  principle  while  he  was 
preparing  a  Vine  or  two  on  the  other. 

The  border  Mr.  Harris  recommends  is  to  my  mind  very  much 
too  deep.  He  appears  fully  alive  to  the  evils  that  result  when 
Vine  roots  wander  far  from  the  surface.  Why  provide  deep 
borders  ?  What  advantages  are  gained  by  haviog  borders  such  a 
depth  that  air  and  warmth  cannot  freely  penetrate  through  them  ? 

I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  a  waste  of  soil  and  labour,  and  in 
addition  provide  a  medium  by  which  the  roots  can  travel,  if  they 
so  desire,  from  the  surface  to  the  cold  soil  below.  A  house  of- 
Vines  will  never  occupy  such  a  mass  of  soil  with  roots.  An  inside 
border  the  length  and  width  of  the  house  3  feet  deep  is  enormius. 

It  is  unnecessary. — Wm.  Bardney. 


A  NOTE  ON  GLADIOLI. 

1888  was  good  enough  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  giving 
not  only  late  but  early  varieties  the  benefit  of  a  start  under  glass, 
in  order  to  have  them  in  flower,  and  afterwards  to  finish  the  ripening 
of  the  corms.  As  a  season  it  was  as  opposed  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Gladiolus  as  1887  was  beneficial,  yet  I  was  able  to  flower  the 
latest  varieties  and  to  ripen  the  corms  fairly  well.  It  was  rather 
curious  to  read  of  growers  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  south  deploring 
the  bad  behaviour  of  their  plant?,  while  at  the  time  myself  and 
others  had  spikes  in  plenty.  Judging  from  the  times  of  fliwerinz 
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in  started  and  naturally  grown  collections,  we  had  the  benefit  of 
quite  five  or  six  weeks  longer  bloom.  In  the  second  week  of 
September  I  was  able  to  exhibit  three  dozen  spikes,  the  following 
week  three  dozen,  and  again  in  the  first  week  of  October  another 
three  dozen.  In  several  cases  it  was  quite  the  middle  of  October 
before  unstarted  corms  flowered,  and  these  early  sorts,  while  late 
varieties  did  not  flower  at  all.  Several  growers  who  have  seen  the 
good  effects  of  starting  in  heat  are  this  season  going  to  adopt  this 
method,  and  provided  we  have  a  season  like  last  starting  the 
corms  will  become  quite  general. 

Those  who  have  not  too  large  a  collection  will  find  it  the  better 
fjlan  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  employing  a  compost  like  that 
suitable  for  Liliums,  and  keeping  the  later  varieties  in  pots  until 
they  have  grown  to  some  size.  For  my  own  part  I  am  obliged  to 
be  content  with  placing  the  corms  thickly  in  propagating  boxes  ; 
and,  although  this  may  not  be  so  good  a  plan  as  starting  the  plants 
one  in  a  pot,  it  is  certainly  better  than  not  starting  them  at  all.  I 
have  had  inquiries  as  to  whether  only  the  late  varieties  should  be 
started,  but  if  the  corms  are  cut  to  single  growths  it  will  be  found 
that  not  only  the  later  sorts,  but  also  the  early  ones,  may  be  started 
in  late  localities  with  advantage.  Given  two  or  three  growths 
from  one  corm  it  is  almost  certain  that  these  will  flower  at  different 
dates.  The  early  varieties  which  I  planted  without  starting  were 
quite  a  failure  in  the  past  season,  whereas  the  same  varieties 
started  yielded  a  loilg  continued  season  of  flowers. 

It  is  also  surely  time  that  growers  should  leave  the  method  of 
wide  planting  ;  4  inches  apart,  or  three  to  a  foot,  is  quite  wide 
enough  to  set  out  out  the  plants  in  rows.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
advisable  to  plant  near  the  surface.  The  best  and  earliest  ripened 
corms  are  always  those  lying  just  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Depth  in  the  earlier  period  of  growth  is  secured  by  drawing  a 
narrow  ridge  over  the  line  of  corms.  An  open  drained  soil  is  also 
very  important  to  insure  early  ripening. 

The  older  varieties  are  much  cheaper  this  season,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  really  fine  sorts  can  be  secured  at  lower  rates  than 
ever  before.  The  best  spike  I  had  last  season  was  one  of  Amitie, 
and  it  is  now  offered  as  low  as  8d,  each.  Opale,  Dalila,  A. 
Brongniart,  Crepuscule,  Horace  Yernet,  Flamboyant,  Teresita,  and 
Ondine  are  all  very  cheap.  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  L’Unique 
Yiolet,  Mdlle.  Marie  Mies,  Leviathan,  Grand  Rouge,  &c.,  are  all 
at  reasonable  prices.  Of  the  more  expensive  sorts  Nereide, 
Pasteur,  Fra  Diavolo,  a  lovely  form  ;  Enchanteresse,  a  variety  of 
great  excellence,  blooms  very  large  and  open,  but  rather  crushed  on 
the  spike  ;  Mabel,  Dr.  Bailly,  Jubile,  and  Erigone,  should  be 
grown. — B. 


CANKER  IN  FRtJIT  TREES. 

Since  both  Mr.  Tonks  and  myself  agree  that  grafting  a  free 
growing  variety  of  Apple  or  Pear  on  a  stock  stunted  in  growth  by 
canker  frequently  cures  that  disease,  I  have  ventured  to  alter  the 
heading  of  this  communication.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  practice,  and  in  instances  innumerable  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  the  simplest,  most  economical,  and  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  dealing  with  the  great  evil  in  question.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  any  ancient  worn-out  tree  can  be  rendered  fruitful  by 
grafting,  and  for  the  reason  advanced  with  so  much  ability  by  Mr. 
Tonks,  as  obviously  if  a  tree  has  grown  from  maturity  to  decay — I 
mean  has  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  timber  tree  and  become 
worthless  by  age — it  must  have  abstracted  most  of  the  nutrient 
matter  from  the  soil  which  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  not 
only  that  variety  but  of  others  which  might  be  grafted  on  it.  I  am 
•as  satisfied  as  anyone  can  be  that  there  are  thousands  of  trees  the 
decay  of  which  is  the  actual  result  of  soil  exhaustion  ;  and  it  has 
Been  my  duty  to  prove  this  to  demonstration  by  restoring  some  to 
health  by  soil  renewal,  root  and  branch  pruning,  wound  paring,  and 
plastering  and  bark  cleansing. 

It  is  just  thirty  years  since  I  had  my  first  charge  as  head 
gardener,  and  the  experience  I  had  previously  gained  enabled  me 
to  rejuvenate  a  favourite  old  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  that  for  years 
had  [been  practically  worthless,  yet  was  allowed  to  linger  on.  It 
is  true  manure  had  been  piled  round  the  stem,  and  dressings  of 
ffime  and  guano  given,  but  these  did  no  good,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
that  the  application  of  any  kind  of  manure,  chemical  or  otherwise, 
spread  on  the  surface  could  have  effected  such  a  change  as  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  different  method  of  procedure.  It  was  necessary  to 
dig  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  before  roots  could  be  found.  Two  cart¬ 
loads  of  soil  were  removed,  and  fresh  compost,  consisting  largely  of 
wood  ashes,  was  placed  in  contact  with  them.  This,  with  uniform 
moisture,  incited  the  emission  of  fibres  from  the  previously  fibre¬ 
less  roots,  and  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the  tree  followed, 
eventually  to  bear  really  good  and  much-cherished  fruit. 

I  am  unable  to  convince  myself  that  any  surface  sprinkling 
whatever  .could  have  filled  the  soil  above  the  old  and  more  or  less 


cankered  roots  with  such  a  mass  of  fibres  as  was  produced  by  the 
new  soil,  because  I  believe  the  virtues  of  the  chemicals  would  have 
been  long  in  finding  their  way  through  the  2-feet  layer,  half  of 
which  was  very  much  like  digging  among  soap.  However  such  soil 
may  have  been  dressed  with  potash,  soda,  lime,  phosphorus,  and 
other  essentials,  I  am  of  opinion  its  mechanical  condition  was 
antagonistic  to  free  root  extension,  and  the  food  imparted  to  the 
soil  would  have  remained  there,  and  the  tree  would  have  starved 
surrounded  by  plenty,  just  as  a  muzzled  dog  would  starve  with  food 
in  his  kennel.  Before  the  food  could  be  appropriated  the  muzzle 
would  have  to  be  removed,  and  the  great  thickness  of  soapy  soil 
referred  to  was  practically  a  muzzle  to  the  tree,  and  very  little  that 
might  have  been  given  could  have  been  absorbed,  because  unreached 
by  organs  of  absorption. 

I  should  not  advise  the  grafting  of  trees  so  old  and  decayed,  and 
in  soil  so  exhausted,  as  soil  must  be  by  the  nutriment  having  been 
dragged  out  of  it  in  the  course  of  half  a  century,  or  probably 
much  longer  period,  and  should  consider  it  in  every  way  better  to 
plant  young  trees  on  another  site  ;  but  it  is  entirely  different  with 
trees  comparatively  young  that  were  planted  in  well-prepared  soil,  and 
in  which  the  majority  of  them  are  in  the  best  of  health,  but  a  few 
fail  through  canker.  Under  those  circumstances  grafting  is  in  my 
view  the  simplest,  quickest,  and  most  certain  method  of  effecting 
an  improvement — that  is  to  say,  when  a  supply  of  good  fruit  is  the 
chief  object  in  view,  and  the  particular  varieties  producing  it  a 
secondary  consideration.  The  root  extension  following  the  freer 
growth  of  the  added  variety  enables  nutriment  to  be  imbibed  from 
the  soil  that  remained  quiescent  before  because  of  root  enfeeble- 
ment.  I  believe  that  some  varieties  of  Apples  escape  the  evil  in 
question  through  their  natural  vigour  and  hardiness,  and  others 
succumb  in  consequence  of  their  inherent  weakness  and  tenderness. 
I  do  not  think  the  difference  between,  say,  the  Golden  Noble  and 
Cellini  can  be  traced  to  unsuitability  of  nourishment  to  the  weaker 
of  the  two  ;  or,  in  other  words,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  combina¬ 
tion  of  food  could  be  given  that  would  enable  it  to  equal  the 
stronger  variety  in  longevity  and  freedom  from  disease.  I  thin< 
some  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  are  constitutionally  weak,  and 
cannot  be  made  strong  by  any  special  food,  any  more  than  naturally 
weak  individuals  of  the  human  family  can  be  made  robust  by  the 
best  dietary  that  can  be  prescribed.  Some  good  may  be  done  to 
both,  but  after  all  that  can  be  accomplished  the  weak,  as  a  rale, 
remain  relatively  weak  to  the  end. 

I  am  very  far  from  suggesting  that  Mr.  Tonks’  views  and 
proposals  should  be  lightly  regarded ;  on  the  contrary  I  regard  his 
contributions  on  the  subject  of  canker  as  most  important.  He  has 
thought  out  the  subject  deeply,  and  has  set  others  thinking,  and  I 
am  convinced  he  has  only  one  object  in  view — the  determination  of 
truth.  His  reasoning  powers  are  highly  developed,  and  in  mascu¬ 
linity  of  mind  he  ranks,  in  my  opinion,  distinctly  above  the 
majority  of  us;  but,  while  admitting  this,  I  cannot,  so  far,  rid 
myself  of  the  suspicion  that  he  overlooks  the  effect  which  invigorated 
growth,  resultant  from  grafting,  exerts onroot  extension  and  activity  ; 
or,  at  least,  has  failed  to  grasp  its  full  significance.  I  know  very 
well  that  neither  the  British  Queen  nor  President  Strawberry  will 
succeed  alike  in  all  soils  and  situations.  I  will  grant  that  some 
plants  have  special  requirements,  but  these  are  not  confined  to 
food,  and  failure  may  accrue,  and  has  often  resulted,  to  plants 
altogether  apart  from  the  constituents  in  the  soil.  This,  I  believe, 
applies  to  fruit  trees,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  canker  in  them  is 
not  always  the  outcome  of  a  chemical  defect  in  the  soil,  or  from 
an  absence  of  something  in  it.  I  have  seen  canker  come  like  a 
scourge  after  exceptionally  severe  winters,  and  some  trees  almost 
destroyed  in  consequence.  Mr.  Tonks  says  when  cankered  trees 
are  restored  by  grafting  this  proves  it  is  not  a  condition  of  roots 
or  of  soil  that  produces  the  mischief,  for  “  the  roots  and  soil  were 
in  the  same  condition  when  the  tree  was  affected  by  canker  as 
when  the  growth  became  healthy.”  That  is  not  my  expet ience,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  roots.  I  have  found  very  striking  differences 
in  the  condition  of  the  roots  of  cankered  trees  and  of  trees  made 
healthy  by  grafting,  and  suspect  I  am  not  singular  in  such 
experience. 

Mr.  Tonks  asks,  “Why  is  it  more  probable  that  the  rools  of  a 
healthy  tree  should  become  checked  and  paralysed,  and  so  unable 
to  absorb  a  due  supply  of  food,  than  that  the  tree  should  become 
weak  and  unable  to  resist  disease  through  deficiency  <  f  the 
necessary  food  in  the  soil  ?  ”  Possibly  it  may  be  as  difficult  for  the 
questioner  to  prove  the  second  proposition  to  ray  satisfaction  as 
for  me  to  prove  the  first  to  his  satisfaction.  When  I  see  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  varieties  of  Apples  falling  a  prey  to  canker,  and 
the  great  majority  free  from  it  in  the  same  soil,  1  think  the  few 
are  essentially  tender,  and  that  addition  to  the  soil  would  not  make 
them  hardy,  and  a  check  to  the  growth  of  the  branches  checks  the 
roots  proportionately.  Moreover,  anyone  can  check  even  a  strong 
growing  tree  and  arrest  the  extension  of  the  roots  by  ringing  the 
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branches  to  excess,  and  this  can  be  done  so  as  to  produce  ulceration 
to  any  extent,  and  I  believe  that  if  specimens  of  this  artificial 
canker  and  of  others  where  it  is  the  result  of  an  obscure  cause  were 
mixed  together,  not  one  person  out  of  twenty  could  separate 
them.  Whether  the  ulceration  is  caused  by  manipulation  or  not 
the  result  is  the  same  in  the  effect  on  the  roots,  and  they  are 
deprived  of  their  foraging  power  in  proportion  to  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  branches.  Anyone  can  prove  this  who  wishes  to 
do  so,  and  I  think  more  easily  than  he  can  find  out  the  exact 
special  ingredients  required  by  each  variety  of  plant  or  tree. 

Mr.  Tonks  scores  a  point  on  the  question  of  duration  of 
experience.  I  was  well  aware  his  term  of  activity  was  longer  than 
mine,  when  I  took  him  at  his  word  in  saying  his  attention  was 
specially  directed  to  plant  food  in  1886.  I  confess  I  did  this  for 
the  purpose  of  eliciting  a  retort,  and  now  observe  his  writing  to 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  in  1861  was  on  another  subject,  and  was 
two  years  subsequently  to  my  practice  with  the  Ribston  Pippin 
that  proved  so  satisfactory  to  the  owner  of  the  tree.  This  hastily 
written  article  is  by  no  means  a  complete  reply  to  my  accom¬ 
plished  opponent,  and  I  hope  to  return  to  the  subject,  and  may 
here  add  that  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  spending  a  night  with 
Mr.  Tonks  last  week,  and  after  closely  inspecting  his  fruit  trees  I 
am  able  to  record  that  the  canker  on  them  appeared  in  every  case 
to  have  been  arrested  ;  but  while  recording  that  fact  most  willingly 
and  gladly  I  am  not  yet  a  convert  to  the  whole  of  his  views.  His 
garden  is  highly  interesting,  and  I  expect  few  men  could  spend  an 
evening  with  its  owner  without  gaining  knowledge  during  the 
agreeable  interview  and  discussion  on  soil  exhaustion  and  restora¬ 
tion. — W. 


It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Tonks  has  not  yet  got  to  the  bottom  of 
canker.  When  I  asked  for  an  explanation  of  certain  matters  in 
connection  therewith — e.rj.,  root-pruning,  curing,  or  mitigating 
canker,  cutting  down,  curing  it,  and  why  one  young  tree  should  be 
taken  and  another  left,  I  expected  Mr.  Tonks  would  have  known 
all  about  such  cases.  Shortly,  then,  I  have  seen  cases  where 
simply  cutting  in  the  roots  has  stopped  canker  in  old  trees. 
The  theory  (which  I  have  no  wish  to  be  considered  as  correct)  I 
adopted  to  explain  this  was  that  the  supply  of  food  of  a  dele¬ 
terious  nature  was  cut  off  just  in  the  same  way  as  it  occurs  after 
a  hot  summer  and  autumn  that  canker  is  for  the  time  stopped  and 
a  healing  of  wounds  takes  place. 

M  ith  regard  to  trees  cut  over  being  free  from  canker  in  the 
new  growth,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Tonks  I  have  at  the  present  moment 
trees  larger  in  branches  than  those  cut  down.  Moreover,  by 
cutting  out  cankered  branches  and  leaving  healthy  ones,  I  have 
brought  many  trees  into  a  healthy  condition,  the  young  growths 
coming  perfectly  clean.  As  to  the  third  case  cited,  I  may  say  that 
it  was  not  isolated.  I  have  noticed  canker  in  young  budded  trees 
several  times.  At  the  present  time  I  have  at  least  one  example  ; 
and  indeed  it  may  be  safely  said  that  canker  in  some  shape  will 
attack  trees  at  any  age.  I  have  thought  it  might  be  a  fault  of  the 
stock,  but  that  does  not  explain  why  some  kinds  invariably  canker 
on  any  stock.  That  soil  has  an  effect  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
concede,  for  sorts  which  canker  here  do  perfectly  well  on  another 
class  of  soil . 

Eesults  depending  on  soil  it  is  well  known  apply  to  other  crops 
as  well  as  fruit  trees  ;  as  for  instance,  varieties  of  Potatoes  doing 
well  on  one  soil  and  failing  on  another.  The  double  forms  of 
Primula  vulgaris  are  another  case  in  point,  some  of  these  abso¬ 
lutely  refusing  to  keep  alive  in  some  soils  ;  but  where  Mr.  Tonks 
errs  is  in  supposing  that  the  application  of  a  chemical  food  will 
make  up  for  soil  deficiencies.  All  experience,  I  make  bold  to  say, 
proves  that  theory  to  be  incorrect.  If  it  were  possible  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  in  sufficient  quantity  of  manurial  foods  to  make  certain  of 
the  development  of  plant  life,  then  it  would  follow,  that  however 
infertile  the  natural  condition  of  the  soil,  the  farmer  has  simply  to 
aPPly  proper  quantity  of  the  necessary  materials,  and  the  rocky 
peat  sril  of  Hal  way  would  be  as  valuable  as  the  brown  loam  of 
East  Lothian  ;  or  the  sandy  uncultivated  “  links  ”  of  the  latter 
county  would  compete  with  the  cultivated  alluvial  soil.  Does 
Mr.  Tc  nks  concede  that,  or  if  not,  how  far  is  he  prepared  to  go  ? 
— R.  P.  Brotiierston. 


JUDGING  FRUIT. 

It  is  mainly  due  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion  upon  any  question 
or  system  that  a  change  can  be  effected  where  necessary  ;  consequently  I 
beg  permission  to  reply  to  one  point  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mclndoe  where 
our  views  seem  to  diverge  —  namely,  the  uniform  standard  of  value. 
Mr.  Mclndoe  contends  that  there  is  no  injustice  done  in  jud<nn°- 
codections  of  fruit  by  this  method,  because  “  Grapes  are  compared 
with  Grapes,  and  Gooseberries  with  Gooseberries.”  This  looks  like  an 
equitable  mode  of  procedure,  but  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  totals 


the  result  is  not  so  favourable.  For  example,  suppose  the  opposing 
dishes  of  Grapes  were  good  productions,  the  one  being  slightly  better 
than  the  other,  receiving  standard  value  6s.,  the  other  5s.  6d.  The 
same  process  is  carried  on  all  the  way  down,  until  we  arrive  at  Goose¬ 
berries,  which  are  also  extra  good  samples  of  their  kind,  and  to  be 
consistent  we  must  treat  them  in  the  same  way,  the  best  receiving 
standard  value  Gs.,  the  other  not  being  perfect  obtaining  5s.  6d.,  or- 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  Grapes.  But  unfortunately  the  collection 
with  the  best  Grapes  may  have  the  worst  Gooseberries,  and  if  they 
stood  on  equal  terms  before,  the  slight  difference  in  the  Gooseberries 
would  settle  the  matter.  Possibly  Mr.  Mclndoe  may  say,  “  Quite  right,”' 
and  that  the  dfference  in  quality  should  decide  the  merits  of  the 
collections,  seeing  they  were  equal  before,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion 
will  be  that  the  difference  between  two  dishes  of  Gooseberries  and  two 
dishes  of  Grapes  should  not  balance  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Gooseberries 
should  not  have  the  same  weight  in  the  aggregate  as  Melons  or  Peaches- 
— Judex. 


I  find  the  recent  severe  weather  has  caused  many  blanks  in  the- 
Rose  borders.  So  far,  the  worst  with  us  are  the  following — Reynolds 
Hole,  Alfred  Colomb,  Lady  Sheffield,  Madame  G.  Tournier,  Ella  Gordon, 
Brilliant,  Georges  Moreau,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mons.  E.  River,  Countess 
of  Oxford,  and  Mary  Pochin.  Others  considerably  affected  are  Benoit 
Comte,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Bacon,  and  Ferdinand 
Chaffolte.  Hybrid  Teas  in  the  open,  with  the  protection  of  a  few 
branches  of  Gorse,  have  passed  uninjured. — T.  H.  S.,  Beds. 

JUDGING  TREBLES. 

With  a  view  of  arriving,  if  possible,  at  some  definite  conclusion  as  to- 
the  mode  of  procedure  which  should  be  adopted  in  judging  trebles  E 
venture  to  offer  these  few  remarks.  By  the  term  “  trebles  ”  is  under¬ 
stood  those  classes  where  Rose  blooms  are  staged  in  threes  -  e.g.,  “  twelve 
varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,”  and  the  point,  that  appeals  for  settle¬ 
ment  is,  Are  they  to  be  judged  as  twelve  trios  or  as  thirty-six  individual 
blooms  ? 

In  “A  ‘Symposium  on  Judging”  in  “The  Rosarian’s  Year  Book ’’for 
1889  we  find  two  opposing  statements  on  the  point  from  two  most 
eminent  judges  ;  the  one  a  professional,  the  other  an  amateur.  The- 
former  writes  “Until  .a  rule  be  added  to  the  existing  rules  to  the 
effect  that  one  imperfect  bloom  makes  the  whole  three  bad,  judges  should- 
deal  with  the  merits  of  each  individual  flower.”  The  latter  states  : — 
“  With  regard  to  the  question  of  judging  trebles  my  opinion  has  always- 
been  that  the  treble  must  be  judged  as  such,  and  not  by  individual 
blooms . Let  the  treble  be  regarded  as  one  flower.” 

Now,  until  last  Rose  season,  I  should  not  have  hesitated  to  say  that 
the  one  and  only  method  adopted  in  judging  trebles  was  in  accordance- 
with  the  second  of  these  two  statements.  But  a  case  occurred  by  whicht 
it  appears  that  this  is  not  the  universal  method.  The  case  was  this.  I 
was  asked  to  assist  a  well  known  local  amateur  to  judge  the  whole  of 
the  nurserymen’s  classes  at  last  year’s  Manchester  Rose  Show.  When 
we  came  to  the  treble  classes  we  dealt  with  them  according  to  mode 
No.  2,  the  trebles  being  regarded  as  one  flower,  and,  no  matter  how  ex¬ 
cellent  the  other  two  blooms  might  be,  if  the  third  bloom  was  a  bad 
one  the  treble  was  considered  a  bad  treble.  Now,  I  believe  I  am  right 
when  I  say  that  in  judging  the  amateur  classes  the  judges  took  the 
opposite  course  and  dealt  with  them  according  to  mode  No.  1  ;  not  as  so- 
many  trios,  but  as  individual  blooms.  The  result  was  this  :  We  staged 
expecting  to  be  judged  by  mode  2,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that 
one,  if  not  bo'h,  judges  of  the  amateur  division  staged  their  trebles  on 
theory  1.  In  short,  we  were  at  cross  purposes  for  want  of  a  rule  to- 
guide  us.  If  I  am  wrong  the  judges  referred  to  will,  no  doubt,  correct 
me. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  how  different  the  staging  of  trebles  would  be- 
in  the  one  case  to  the  other,  but  will  only  observe  that  before  the  season 
arrives  something  definite  should  be  laid  down  by  the  National  Rose 
Society  as  to  the  way  in  which  trebles  are  to  be  judged. — J.  H.  P. 

ROSE3  IN  POTS. 

Although  our  gardens  have  from  time  to  time  been  enriched  with) 
so  many  floral  gems  since  the  Rose  first  became  cultivated  and  improved- 
by  enthusiasts  in  this  country,  yet  it  still  commands  the  greatest  share 
of  admiration  from  the  greatest  number.  In  gardens  where  Roses  are 
largely  grown  in  pots  so  as  to  yield  a  supply  of  flowers  during  the 
months  when  they  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  open  air,  it  is  customary 
to  reserve  some  for  bringing  on  gradually  in  a  cool  house,  so  as  to  get 
them  in  flower  a  little  before  they  can  be  obtained  from  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions  out  of  doors.  Where  such  has  not  already  been  done  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  having  them  pruned  and  taken  under  glass.  In  per¬ 
forming  this  operation  I  have  found  it  best  td  cut  out  all  the  weak 
shoots,  as  they  only  produce  weak  growths  and  small  flowers  in  return, 
besides  keeping  the  bushes  in  a  crowded  state.  Shorten  those  left  to 
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two  or  three  eyes  according  to  their  strength,  leaving  them  longer  where 
they  are  required  to  fill  vacancies.  If  the  bushes  are  allowed  to  extend 
gradually  in  this  way  they  make  more  compact  and  better  shaped  plants 
than  when  left  longer  at  each  pruning,  and  in  many  cases  produce  quite 
as  many  flowers.  Many  advocate  pruning  Teas  but  little,  and  in  some 
cases  when  planted  in  the  open  air  when  late  spring  frosts  work  sad 
havoc  amongst  them,  and  when  flowers  of  good  substance  are  not  of  so 
much  importance  as  large  quantities  of  medium  sized  ones  the  plan 
may  answer  very  well,  and  also  in  cases  where  plants  are  trained  to  the- 
•roof  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories  where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  extension.  The  removal  of  a  few  weak  growths  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary  then  till  the  allotted  space  is  covered,  but  when  grown  in  pol  s 
•in  the  form  of  bushes  it  is  the  reverse  of  good  practice  to  leave  numbers 
•of  small  shoots  struggling  with  each  other  and  gradually  getting  weaker 
•till  they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  strong  growths  that  spring  up 
here  and  there,  and  in  time  convert  into  a  misshapen  bush  what  was 
■once  a  symmetrical  and  evenly  balanced  specimen. 

If  pruned  in  a  similar  way  to  Hybrid  Rerpetuals,  leaving  the  weakest 
shoots  that  are  retained  a  little  longer  than  the  stronger  ones,  and  timely 
attention  is  given  to  stopping  strong  growths  in  the  summer  time,  even, 
well  balanced  bushes  capable  of  yielding  numbers  of  fine  flowers  will 
be  the  result.  After  pruning,  the  soil  should  be  removed  down  to  where 
the  roots  are  plentiful,  and  a  top-dressing  given  consisting  of  two  parts 
fibry  loam  and  two  of  horse  droppings,  with  a  little  lime  rubble  added, 
the  whole  being  firmly  rammed.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  house 
where  they  can  be  brought  on  gradually  with  the  aid  of  a  little  fire 
Sieat  in  severe  weather,  closing  early  on  bright  afternoons,  and  giving 
•the  plants  a  good  syringing  at  the  same  time.  Continue  this 
practice  till  the  flower  buds  begin  to  unfold,  when  they  should  be 
removed  to  the  conservatory,  or  the  syringing  discontinued.  After  flower¬ 
ing  the  Teas  should  be  kept  under  glass  till  all  danger  from  frost  is  over, 
while  the  other  sections  will  be  safe  in  a  sheltered  position  out  of  doors. 
About  the  end  of  May  the  whole  stock  should  be  looked  over,  and  those 
that  require  it  repotted  in  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  of 
•horse  droppings,  and  a  little  lime  rubble,  ramming  each  layer  of  soil 
-firmly  as  the  potting  proceeds.  Those  already  in  pots  as  large  as  it  is 
•convenient  to  have  them  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  vigorous  state  for 
years  if  they  are  well  fed  with  liquid  manure  and  other  stimulants,  an 
-occasional  sprinkling  of  Clay’s  fertiliser  or  Beeson’s  manure  being 
beneficial,  bringing  out  the  rich  colours  of  the  flowers. 

Those  that  have  been  potted  should  be  kept  well  syringed  for  a  week 
•or  ten  days,  after  which  the  whole  stock  can  be  plunged  to  the  rim  of 
the  pots  in  ashes  in  an  open  situation.  When  plunging  care  should  be 
"taken  to  keep  the  newly  potted  ones  in  a  batch  by  themselves,  so  that 
those  that  have  not  been  disturbed  at  the  roots  can  have  frequent  ap¬ 
plications  of  liquid  manure  from  the  time  they  are  plunged  till  the  end 
•of  August,  while  those  newly  potted  will  not  require  it  till  the  roots 
have  pushed  well  into  the  fresh  soil.  During  the  summer  months  the 
•cultural  requirements  necessary  are  to  keep  them  supplied  with 
water  at  the  roots  whenever  they  require  it.  Syringe  thoroughly 
•during  the  afternoons  of  bright  days,  stop  young  shoots  that  appear 
likely  to  rob  their  neighbours,  keep  the  flower  buds  picked  off  and 
the  pots  free  from  weeds,  and  should  green  fly  put  in  an  appearance 
•syringe  with  a  strong  solution  of  soapy  water. 

To  maintain  a  supply  of  flowers  during  the  autumn  months  select 
•some  of  the  strongest  plants  of  such  varieties  as  Safrano,  Niphetos, 
and  Catherine  Mermet,  which  by  the  end  of  August  will  be  found  push¬ 
ing  up  a  number  of  young  shoots.  If  these  are  placed  in  a  moderately 
warm  house,  and  kept  well  attended  to,  they  will  yield  good  blooms 
•during  October  and  November.  Towards  the  end  of  October  a  few 
more  may  be  pruned  and  brought  on  gradually  to  succeed  them,  the 
•three  varieties  named  and  Celine  Forestier  being  among  the  very  best 
for  the  purpose.  Should  mildew  become  troublesome  the  affected  parts 
•should  be  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  in  bad  cases  an  effectual 
remedy  is  to  paint  the  pipes  with  sulphur,  keep  the  house  close  for  one 
■night,  and  heat  the  hot-water  pipes  till  the  fumes  from  the  sulphur 
smell  strongly  when  entering  the  house.  The  following  varieties  »uc- 
•ceed  admirably  in  pots  : — Alfred  Colomb,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Fisher  Holmes,  General 
■Jacqueminot,  La  France,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Paul  Neyron,  Senateur 
Vaisse  ;  Tea-scented — Devoniensis,  Madame  Falcot,  Grace  Darling, 
Niphetos,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Perle  d’Or,  Madame  Cusin,  and  Perle  des 
-Jardins. — H.  DuMnN. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKES. 

The  full  value  of  these  Artichokes  for  rendering  thin  soups  thicker, 
^nd  insipid  broths  more  palatable,  has  not  yet  become  fully  recognised. 
It  is  not  as  affording  a  substitute  for  Potatoes,  but  as  an  adjunct  to 
•them  that  they  are  recommended,  and  a  few  should  be  planted  in  many 
•more  gardens  than  is  the  case  at  present.  They  are  by  no  means  dainty 
as  to  soil,  and  are  productive  ;  their  tops  also  in  some  places  being 
•useful,  for  horses  and  cattle  will  eat  them  greedily  ;  but  what  animals 
wid  eat  Potato  haulm?  The  tubers  of  Artichokes  are  also  liked  by 
most  animals,  and  they  are  relished  by  and  are  beneficial  to  poultry. 

Than  Jerusalem  Artichokes  no  crop  is  more  easily  cultivated.  Rich 
soil  is  not  necessary,  neither  is  deep  trenching  ;  in  fact,  good  crops  are 
.produced  on  comparatively  poor  and  hard  soil.  If  the  ground  is  very 
-deep  and  rich,  luxuriant  tops  are  produced  and  large  unshapely  tubers, 
while  poorer  and  firmer  soil  is  promotive  of  smoother  and  more  useful 
•tubers. 


A  common  mistake  is  made  in  planting  too  closely.  Jerusalem 
Artichokes  never  yield  so  well  as  when  planted  in  a  single  row,  and  in 
this  way  they  are  often  useful  in  forming  a  screen — hiding  something 
which  is  best  out  of  sight — during  the  summer  months.  There  are  not 
many  gardens  where  a  row  of  them  is  not  only  admissible,  but  where 
their  appearance  would  be  an  advantage.  Look  out  for  such  places, 
and  plant  in  single  rows  if  you  desire  the  greatest  yield.  If  it  is 
necessary  to  grow  in  plots  of  several  rows,  the  sets  should  not  be  less 
than  3  feet  apart ;  in  a  single  row  the  tubers  may  be  a  foot  apart.  Now 
is  the  time  for  planting,  covering  the  tubers  3  or  4  inches  deep.  In  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop  there  is  no  fear  of  injury  resulting  by  frost  or 
any  disease.  It  is  a  poor  man’s  and  a  rich  man’s  vegetable — a  crop,  in 
fact,  for  everybody  who  has  room  for  growing  it.— W.  A. 


IRIS  ROSENBACHIANA. 

A  dwarf  early  flowering  Iris,  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  conse¬ 
quently  well  adapted  for  culture  in  pots,  though  it  is  said  to  be  quite 


hardy.  The  flowers  are  slightly  larger  than  I.  reticulata,  the  petaloid 
stigmas  and  “standards”  mauve,  the  “falls”  each  having  a  bright 
central  orange  ridge,  and  are  tipped  with  deep  purple.  The  flowers 
vary  greatly  in  colour,  however,  as  some  are  very  pale,  and  in  others  quite 
a  dark  bluish  purp’e  hue  runs  through  the  whole  flower.  Seedlings  of 
most  Irises  present  similar  variations  in  colours  without  artificial  cross¬ 
ing  having  been  effected.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  certificates  were  accorded  for  Iris  Rosenbachiana  to  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Great  Gearies  Gardens,  Ilford,  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son, 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  having  a  much  darker  variety  than  that 
from  Ilford. 


SHOW  AND  FANCY  DAHLIAS  AT  THE 

NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOWS. 

The  number  of  Show  Dahlias  staged  last  year  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  greater  than  at  any  previous  National  Dahlia  exhibition  ; 
but  the  Fancies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  again  but  indifferently 
represented  ;  indeed,  we  have  to  go  back  to  1883  in  order  to  find  as 
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poor  a  record.  The  distinction  between  a  Fancy  and  a  Show 
Dahlia  has  always  appeared  vague  to  me,  as  the  title  given  to  the 
former  might  be  taken  as  implying  extremely  fanciful,  and  one  which 
must  sooner  or  later  disappear  unless  specially  fostered  by  separate 
classes  being  devoted  to  these  so-called  Fancy  varieties.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  matter  of  individual  opinion,  and  somewhat  outside 
the  scope  of  this  analysis,  which  professes  to  deal  with  sober  facts 
rather  than  showy  fancies,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  treat  both 
Shows  and  Fancies,  as  long  as  they  remain  separated,  with  the 
strictest  impartiality.  The  total  number  of  flowers  shown  in  each 
section  at  the  last  six  National  Exhibitions  has  been  as  follows  : — 


1883  ... 

.  692 

Shows,  269 

Fancies. 

1884  ... 

.  754 

„  425 

1885  ... 

.  837 

„  355 

1886  ... 

.  840 

„  387 

1887  ... 

.  1106 

„  350 

1888  ... 

.  1158 

„  315 

5387 

2101 

Notwithstanding  the  untoward  and  backward  character  of  the 
season,  to  say  nothing  of  the  plague  of  earwigs  which  prevailed 
last  year  in  many  localities,  a  further  advance  in  the  extent  of  the 
Exhibition  was  again  made  ;  in  fact,  ever  since  this  National  Dahlia 
Show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  first  started,  it  has  year  by  year 
been  getting  larger  and  larger.  Less  than  a  thousand  Shows  and 
Fancies  were  staged  in  competition  in  1883,  whereas  last  year  there 
were  altogether  very  nearly  fifteen  hundred  blooms  exhibited. 
The  extent  as  well  as  the  interest  attaching  to  these  annual  levies, 
held  in  her  palace  of  crystal  by  the  Queen  of  Early  Autumn,  have 
moreover,  in  the  last  few  seasons  considerably  increased,  owing  to 
the  great  attention  that  is  now  being  given  to  the  Cactus,  Pompon, 
and  Single  varieties.  As  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  of 
the  newly  constituted  Nation  il  Dahlia  Society  to  celebrate  at  their 
Exhibition  this  year  the  centenary  of  the  first  introduction  of  the 
Dahlia  into  this  country,  a  still  further  development  in  all  the 
sections  may  next  autumn  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  averages  which  govern  the  positions  of  the  different  varie¬ 
ties  in  the  tables  are  estimated  as  follows  : — For  Dahlias  sent  out 
before  1883  the  means  given  in  the  second  column  are  for  the  full 
six  years,  for  the  1883  sorts  the  average  is  for  five  years,  for  those 
of  1884  four  years,  for  those  sent  out  in  1885  three  years,  for  the 
1886  flowers  two  years,  while  for  those  distributed  in  1887  and 


1888  the  number  of  times  they  were  staged  at  the  last  Show  is 
alone  taken  into  consideration. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Show  Dahlias 
altogether  unrivalled,  having  at  the  last  three  Exhibitions  been 
staged  nearly  twice  as  frequently  as  any  other  variety.  William 
Rawlings  was  in  magnificent  form  ;  indeed,  if  last  year’s  Exhibition 
were  taken  by  itself  it  would  stand  only  second  to  the  leading 
flower.  Mrs.  Harris,  Ethel  Britton,  Prince  Bismarck,  Burgundy, 
Mrs.  Dodds,  Clara,  Mi’.  Harris,  Mrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Joseph 
Green,  and  Walter  H.  Williams  were  all  unusually  well  shown. 
On  the  other  hand  Goldfinder,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Harrison  Weir, 
Imperial,  George  Rawlings,  James  Stephen,  and  several  other  well- 
known  sorts  were  but  indifferently  represented. 

Many  of  the  newer  Dahlias  are  again  taking  up  prominent 
positions.  Of  the  four  1885  Show  Dahlias,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh 
(No.  11)  has  risen  one  place,  while  Mrs.  Kendal,  not  before  tabulated, 
now  comes  in  at  No.  43.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Langtry  (No.  14), 
although  last  year  shown  in  about  average  form,  has  fallen  four 
places,  and  that  refined  scarlet,  Mrs.  Douglas  (No.  37)  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  places.  There  are  also  four  1886  flowers  on  the^list, 
conspicuous  among  which  near  the  top  of  it  stands  Harry  Keith 
(No.  4),  between  those  two  tried  veterans,  James  Cocker  and  Henry 
Walton.  In  fact  this  variety  has  since  last  year  climbed  up  no  fewer 
than  twelve  very  difficult  steps.  R.  T.  Rawlings  (No.  21)  has  also 
done  well,  gaining  thirteen  places.  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  although  as  well 
shown  as  in  1887,  nevertheless  loses  several  places  ;  while  Mr.  Glass¬ 
cock  (No.  46)  just  manages  to  obtain  a  footing.  No  less  than  seven 
Dahlias  sent  out  in  1887  already  take  up  positions  in  the  present 
analysis.  J.  T.  West  on  its  first  appearance  springs  at  once  into  the 
eighth  place.  Next,  at  No.  16,  comes  Colonist,  valuable  on  account 
of  its  pleasing  and  novel  colour,  which  has  gained  three  places,  then 
Willie  Garrett  (No.  21),  Queen  of  the  Belgians  (No.  24),  and 
Bendigo  (No.  31).  The  three  last  named  are  now  inserted  in  the 
list  for  the  first  time.  On  the  other  hand  Crimson  King  (No.  37) 
and  Mrs.  G.  Rawlings  (No.  42)  have  both  lost  places.  Of  Royalty 
(No.  46)  we  shall  doubtless  hear  more  another  season,  as  it  only 
came  out  last  year  and  yet  manages  to  creep  in  at  the  end  of  the 
analysis. 

Turning  now  to  the  Fancy  Dahlias,  we  find  that  Gaiety  and 
Mrs.  Saunders,  both  of  which  were  last  year  staged  less  frequently 
than  usual,  tie  for  first  place,  while  the  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm, 
as  was  the  case  in  1887,  appeared  in  more  stands  than  at  any 
of  the  previous  exhibitions.  Hugh  Austin  and  Mrs.  N.  Halls 
were  also  in  good  form.  Professor  Fawcett,  John  Forbes,  Henry 


FANCY  DAHLIAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown  in  the 
Six  Years. 

Number  of  Times 
Shown  in  1888. 

Name. 

Date  of  Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

17  3 

17 

Gaiety . 

1879 

Keynes  . 

Yellow,  red,  and  white. 

1 

17-3 

14 

Mrs.  Saunders  . 

1872 

Turner  . 

Yellow  and  white. 

2 

15*5 

20 

Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm  . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Yel  ow  and  red. 

3 

130 

11 

Chorister  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Fawn  and  crimson. 

4 

10  3 

7 

Fanny  Sturt . 

1868 

Pope  . 

Red  and  white. 

4 

10  3 

8 

Flora  Wyatt  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  red. 

6 

100 

14 

Henry  Eekford . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  red. 

6 

9-8 

12 

Mrs.  N.  Halls  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Scarlet  and  white. 

7 

9  7 

9 

Peacock  . 

1877 

Turner  . 

Maroon  and  white. 

7 

97 

4 

Professor  Fawcett  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Lilac  and  brown. 

8 

9  5 

8 

George  Barnes  . 

1878 

Keynes  . . . 

Lilac  and  crimson. 

9 

93 

13 

Iluchess  of  Albany  . 

1884 

Turner  . 

Orange  and  crimson. 

9 

9  3 

6 

General  Gordon  . 

1885 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Yellow  and  scarlet. 

9 

93 

7 

John  Forbes  . 

1882 

Keynes  &.  Co . 

Maroon. 

10 

9  2 

13 

Hugh  Austin . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Orange  and  red. 

11 

8-3 

5 

Henry  Glasscock  . 

1875 

Keynes  . 

Buff  and  crimson. 

12 

8’1 

11 

Rebecca . 

1883 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Lilac  and  crimson. 

13 

7-5 

6 

Miss  Browning . 

1880 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  white. 

14 

73 

7 

Egyptian  Prince  . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Orange  and  red. 

14 

7-3 

7 

James  O’Brien  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

14 

73 

4 

Miss  Lily  Large  . 

1876 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

15 

C’8 

2 

Hercules . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

16 

6  7 

8 

I.otty  Eekford  . 

1884 

Eekford . 

White  and  purple. 

17 

60 

4 

Eric  Fisher  . 

1886 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Buff  and  scarlet. 

17 

60 

6 

Oracle . 

1877 

Fellowcs . 

Yellow  and  crimson. 

17 

60 

5 

Pelican  . 

1886 

Keynes  &  Co . 

White  and  purple. 

18 

58 

0 

John  Lamont  . 

1375 

Keynes  . 

Maroon  and  black. 
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Glassccck,  and  many  others  were,  however,  last  year  but  poorly 
represented. 

Of  the  1885  Fancies  General  Gordon  (No.  9)  was  only  shown 
last  year  six  times  against  sixteen  times  in  the  previous  year,  and 
so  loses  several  places.  Of  the  1886  introductions  Henry  Eckford 
(No.  5)  did  remarkably  well,  rising  no  less  than  eleven  places, 
and  being,  with  three  exceptions,  more  frequently  staged  than  any 
other  variety.  Both  Eric  Fisher  and  Pelican  (No.  17),  however, 
failed  to  improve  on  their  1887  positions. 

The  Dahlia  season  of  1888  proved  an  extremely  short  one. 


The  plants  took  a  long  time,  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the  ground, 
in  establishing  themselves  after  being  planted  out,  and  were  cut  off 
earlier  in  the  autumn  than  I  can  ever  remember  them  to  have 
been.  In,  f  ict  the  whole  of  my  collection  was  destroyed  cm  the 
2nd  df  October,  which  is  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  the 
average  date  in  the  previous  eleven  years,  and  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  in  any  of  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  once  more  to  thank  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone 
for  assisting  me  in  taking  down  the  names  of  the  flowers  at  the 
Show,  also  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  for  again  supplying  the  dates  of 


SHOW  DAHLIAS. 


Position  in  Present 
Analysis. 

Average  Number  of 
Times  Shown  in  the 
Six  Years, 

Number  of  Times 
Shown  in  1888. 

Name. 

Date  of  Introduction. 

Raiser’s 

or 

Introducer’s 

Name. 

Colour. 

1 

42-3 

58 

Mrs.  Gladstone .  . 

1884 

Hurst . 

Pale  blush 

2 

22-8 

26 

Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Pale  yellow  and  rose. 

3 

22  5 

26 

James  Cocker  . . . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Purple. 

4 

21-5 

30 

Harry  Keith  . 

1886 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Rosy  purple. 

6 

210 

23 

Henry  Walton  . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Pale  vellow  and  scarlet. 

6 

20-7 

40 

William  Rawlings  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Crimson  purple. 

7 

19  2 

19 

Goldfinder . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Yellow  and  red. 

8 

19-0 

19 

J.  T.  West  . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  purple. 

9 

17-7 

26 

Mrs.  Harris  . 

1873 

Harris  . 

White  and  lilac. 

10 

17-5 

18 

Mrs.  W.  Slack  . 

1886 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Blush  white  and  purple. 

11 

173 

24 

T.  J.  Saltmarsh . 

1885 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  chestnut. 

12 

16-7 

28 

Ethel  Britton  . 

1880 

Keynes  &  Co . 

White  and  purple. 

13 

16  5 

15 

Prince  of  Denmark . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Dark  maroon. 

14 

15-7 

17 

Mrs.  Langtry .  . 

1885 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Cream  and  crimson. 

15 

15'2 

22 

Prince  Bismarck  . 

1879 

Fellowes  . 

Puce. 

16 

15-0 

15 

Colonist . 

1887 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Chocolate  and  fawn. 

1G 

15’0 

13 

Joseph  Ashby  . 

1879 

Turner  . 

Shaded  orange. 

17 

14-7 

18 

James  Yick  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Purplish  maroon. 

Dark  crimson. 

18 

140 

17 

Shirley  Hibberd  . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

19 

13-7 

16 

Vice-President  . 

1868 

Keynes  . 

Orange. 

20 

130 

18 

Flag  of  Truce  . 

1868 

Wheeler . 

White  and  lilac. 

21 

12-0 

17 

It.  T.  Rawlings . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Clear  yellow. 

21 

120 

12 

Willie  Garratt  . 

1887 

Garratt  . 

Bright  cardinal. 

22 

114 

15 

Burgundy  . 

1877 

Turner  . 

Dark  puce. 

23 

H-2 

15 

Mrs.  Dodds  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Blush  and  lilac. 

24 

ll-O 

11 

Queen  of  the  Belgians  . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Cream  and  pink. 

25 

10-8 

16 

Clara  . 

1879 

Rawlings  . 

Rosy  peach. 

25 

10-8 

7 

Harrison  Weir  . 

1883 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow. 

25 

10-8 

13 

John  N.  Keynes  . 

1871 

Keynes  . 

Yellow. 

26 

10’5 

9 

Thomas  Hobbs  . 

1886 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Purplish  rose. 

27 

lOO 

7 

Mrs.  F.  Foreman  . 

1884 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Lilac. 

28 

9-8 

17 

Mr.  Harris . 

1881 

Rawlings  . 

Crimson  scarlet. 

29 

9-3 

10 

Miss  Cannell . 

1881 

Eckford . 

Cream  and  crimson. 

29 

9-3 

13 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Jefferd . 

1884 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Deep  yellow. 

30 

9-2 

1 

George  Rawlings . 

1882 

Rawlings  . 

Dark  maroon. 

30 

9-2 

2 

Imperial . 

1883 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Purple,  shaded  lilac. 

30 

9-2 

8 

John  W.  Lord  . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Orange  buff. 

31 

90 

9 

Bendigo  . 

1887 

Turner  . 

Purplish  crimson. 

32 

8-9 

11 

Earl  of  Ravensworth  . 

1883 

Harkness  &  Son  ... 

Lilac. 

33 

8-8 

14 

Mrs.  Shirley  HibberJ  . 

1877 

Rawlings  . 

Cream  and  pink. 

34 

8-6 

25 

1883 

Keynes  &  Co . 

French  white. 

35 

8-2 

6 

Constancy  . 

1878 

Harris . 

Yellow  and  lake. 

35 

8-2 

2 

James  Stephen  . 

1882 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Orange  scarlet. 

35 

8-2 

4 

John  Standish  . 

1872 

Turner  . . 

Crimson. 

36 

8T 

8 

Hope  . 

1883 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Light  rosy  lilac. 

37 

80 

8 

Crimson  King  . 

1887 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Deep  crimson  scarlet. 

37 

8-0 

12 

John  Henshaw  . 

1883 

Rawlings  . 

Ruby  crimson. 

37 

80 

10 

John  Wyatt  . 

1877 

Keynes  . 

Crimson  scarleb 

37 

8-0 

2 

Mrs.  Douglas . 

1885 

Rawlings  . 

Scarlet. 

38 

7-8 

10 

Royal  Queen . 

1875 

Eckford . 

Cream  and  crimson. 

39 

7-7 

9 

John  Bennett  . 

1875 

Rawlings  . 

Yellow  and  scarlet. 

40 

7-3 

4 

Sunbeam  . 

1881 

Fellowes . 

Buff. 

41 

7-2 

10 

Champion  Rollo  . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Orange. 

42 

7-0 

19 

Joseph  Green . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Crimson. 

42 

70 

7 

Mrs.  G.  Rawlings . 

1887 

Rawlings  . 

Blush  and  purple. 

43 

6-7 

3 

Julia  Wyatt  7 . 

1869 

Keynes  . 

Creamy  white. 

43 

6-7 

13 

Mrs.  Kendal  . 

1885 

Riwlings  . 

White  and  purple. 

43 

6-7 

13 

Walter  H.  Williams . 

1881 

Keynes  &  Co . 

Bright  scarlet. 

44 

65 

6 

Ovid  . . 

1874 

Turner  . 

Purple. 

45 

G-3 

1 

James  Service  . 

1873 

Keynes  . 

Dark  crimson. 

45 

6-3 

3 

1879 

Rawlings  . 

Maroon,  shaded  purple. 

French  white. 

46 

6-0 

5 

Herbert  Turner . 

1873 

Turner  . 

46 

6-0 

10 

Mr.  Glasscock  . . . 

1886 

Rawlings  . 

Purple. 

Pale  yellow  and  purple. 

46 

6-0 

6 

Royalty  . 

1888 

Turner  . 
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introduction  of  those  Dahlias  which  for  the  first  time  find  places 
in  the  analysis. — E.  M.,  BerJchamslcad. 


JUDGING  MELONS. 

ES  Your  correspondent,  “  W.  H.,”  seems  to  think  that  the  time  is  near 
at  hand  when  tasting  Melons  as  an  evidence  of  quality  will  be  abolished. 
For  one  I  do  not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  but  still  think,  with  the 
old  proverb,  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  as  a 
grower  and  an  exhibitor  of  Melons  for  twenty  years,  I  can  still  say  that 
the  smelling  test  as  applied  to  Melons  is  most  deceptive.  When  ex¬ 
hibiting  Melons  I  have  often,  after  the  prizes  have  been  awarded,  tasted 
the  fruits  in  company  with  a  few  friendly  exhibitors,  and  have  proved 
more  than  once  that  the  smelling  test  is  not  reliable.  Some  of  the  very 
best  thick-fleshed  types  and  green-fleshed  Melons  have  not  much  smell, 
even  when  quite  ripe,  and  a  Melon  at  its  very  best  does  not  keep 
long  ;  a  day  or  two  either  way  makes  a  great  difference.  And  as  an 
instance  that  appearances  in  Melons  as  in  other  things  are  deceptive,  I 
was  told  on  good  authority,  that  when  the  variety  known  as  Turner’s 
Scarlet  Gem  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Ttegent’s  Park  Show,  the  prizes 
had  been  awarded  to  some  large  fine  looking  Melons  ;  at  the  last  one 
of  the  J udges  suggested  they  should  taste  the  little  rough  one,  with  the 
result  that  the  little  rough  one  was  tbe  best  flavoured  one  of  the  lot, 
and  probably  the  Editor  was  among  the  Judges,  and  can  recollect  the 
circumstance.  The  variety  is  known  to  most  Melon  growers  as  small 
and  highly  flavoured,  with  a  tendency  to  cracking,  and  previous  to 
Read’s  Scarlet  was  the  best  scarlet  fleshed  Melon  known.— II.  M. 


I  must  decline  to  budge  an  inch  from  the  position  I  have  taken  up 
that  Melons  ought  not  to  be  judged  without  tasting  them.  The  grandest 
looking  Melon  ever  produced  is  utterly  worthless  if  the  flesh  be  hard 
and  having  the  flavour  of  a  Turnip.  How  many  of  the  handsomest 
of  fruits  have  not  proved  when  cut  of  the  quality  they  were  de¬ 
scribed.  The  outcry  against  cutting  Melons  arises  from  the  fact 
that  exhibitors  cannot  guarantee  quality  in  their  fruits,  and  they  are 
afraid  to  stand  the  only  real  test  of  value.  And  yet  we  were  invited  by 
Mr.  Mclndoe  to  award  prizes  co  collections  of  fruits  by  the  giving  of 
almost  infinitessimal  marks,  three -fourths  of  which  would  in  the  case  ,  of 
Melons  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  quality.  In  how  many  instances  I 
have  met  with  it  constantly  happens.  In  some  of  the  most  important 
Melon  competitions  the  showiest  and  apparently  richest  perfumed 
fruits  have  had  to  give  place  to  others  hardly  taking  in  appearance,  but 
superb  in  flavour  and  quality  of  flesh.  I  do  not  know  of  any  fruit  so 
erratic  and  so  uncertain  in  its  production  of  quality  as  the  Melon  ;  in 
fact  we  may  say  even  of  the  most  favoured  kinds,  those  which  have 
received  certificates,  that  three-fourths  of  the  fruits  after  all  are  only 
moderate  in  quality,  the  rich  flavoured  ones  being  the  exception.  And 
yet  with  that  fact  before  us  judges  are  desired  to  take  quality  in  Melons 
for  granted  1  It  would  be  as  wise  to  demand  that  Pitmaston  Duchess 
Pear,  because  of  its  size  and  grand  appearance,  should  have  precedence 
of  Marie  Louise,  or  Beurr4  Diel  or  Doyenne  du  Comice.  Wherever 
judges  are  deprived  of  the  power  to  judge  Melons  by  flavour  the  weights 
and  scales  and  not  competent  men  should  be  the  instruments  of  making 
awards. — A.  D. 


RHODANTHES. 

For  conservatory  decoration  or  furnishing  purposes  generally 
few  plants  surpass  Rhodanthes  when  well  grown.  They  are 
amongst  the  easiest  of  plants  to  cultivate,  and  flower  three  months 
after  sowing  the  seed,  therefore  a  succession  can  be  maintained  if 
desirable  over  a  period  of  several  months.  By  following  a  few 
simple  rules  they  can  be  grown  to  a  high  state  of  excellence,  even 
where  very  limited  glass  accommodation  exists.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  and  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  ;  therefore 
the  necessary  details  of  culture  may  with  advantage  be  given  at 
this  season  of  the  year. 

Two  systems  may  be  followed  ;  one  is  sowing  the  seed  in  the 
pots  in  which  the  plants  are  to  flower,  and  the  other  sowing  in 
pans  or  boxes  and  then  transplanting  the  seedlings  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  into  pots.  The  latter  method  is  the  most 
economical  as  regards  seed,  and  may  result  in  the  plants  being  at 
flowering  time  1  or  2  inches  dwarfer  than  when  the  seed  is  sown 
direct  into  the  flowering  pots.  We  prefer  the  former  system, 
because  the  labour  required  in  transplanting  the  seedlings  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  a  little  extra  seed.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  that  should  be  decided  by  each  individual 
cultivator,  and  the  quantity  he  intends  to  grow.  If  a  sharp  boy 
could  fill  sufficient  pots  in  a  day  that  would  not  increase  the  cost 
of  production  more  than  the  cost  of  the  seed,  then  the  transplanting 
system  would  be  advised.  Boys  vary  widely  in  this  matter,  and 
under  these  circumstances  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down. 

The  pots  used  should  be  5-inch.  These  should  have  one  crock  or 
a  few  small  cinders  at  the  bam,  and  then  filled  moderately  firm 
with  soil  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top.  The  compost  may  con¬ 
sist  of  good  loam  three  parts,  one  part  leaf  mould,  a  little  sand, 
according  to  the  texture  of  the  loam,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed 


manure.  Soil  that  has  grown  Cucumbers  and  Melons  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sand  will  grow  Rhodanthes  well. 

The  sowing  is  rather  a  slow  process,  because  the  seeds  cling  to 
each  other  by  the  woolly  material  attached  to  them.  Before 
sowing  the  seed  should  be  teased,  and  then  the  work  can  be  done 
without  wasting  much  of  it,  and  on  the  other  hand,  without  gaps 
in  the  pots  after  the  seed  has  germinated.  The  seed  should  be 
covered  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  soil  and  the  pots  stood  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  G0°  until  the  young  plants  appear.  If  the 
soil  is  in  a  sufficiently  moist  state  when  the  pots  are  filled,  and 
these  and  surface  lightly  dewed  with  the  syringe  occasionally,  no 
water  will  be  needed  before  signs  of  germination  are  visible.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  well  up  they  should  be  removed  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45°  where  the  ventilators  are  kept  close  for  a  few  days, 
and  may  then  occupy  a  cool  structure.  The  night  temperature 
may  safely  range  from  40°  to  45°,  but  plenty  of  air  should  be 
given  on  all  favourable  occasions  during  the  day.  They  will  do 
in  cold  frames  directly  it  is  certain  they  can  be  protected  from 
frost  ;  the  place  they  enjoy  is  close  to  the  glass  on  a  moisture¬ 
holding  base  and  abundance  of  air.  Later  plants  can  be  sown  in 
heat,  then  transferred  to  cold  frames,  and  after  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  genial  they  can  be  stood  on  ashes  outside  or  plunged. 
The  object  is  to  keep  them  dwarf,  and  this  is  accomplished  by 
abundance  of  light  and  air. 

The  seedlings  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  should  be  thinned 
so  that  by  the  time  they  are  2  inches  high  the  pots  are  full.  They 
may  with  safety  be  left  nearly  as  thick  again  round  the  rim  of  the 
pots  as  in  the  middle.  The  earliest  batch  may  need  four  or  five 
very  thin  stakes  about  4  inches  above  the  soil,  placing  round  the 
edge  of  the  pots,  and  a  thin  piece  of  bass  tied  from  stake  to  stake 
for  support.  Tbe  stakes  and  ties  should  be  of  the  lightest  descrip¬ 
tion  so  that  they  can  be  easily  laid  by  the  foliage  of  the  plants. 
Later  batches  will  not  require  stakes  if  they  are  properly  grown. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  be  careful  they  do  not  suffer  by  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water  at  their  roots.  Once  the  soil  becomes 
dry  the  foliage  will  fade  at  the  base  and  assume  a  sickly  yellow 
instead  of  a  healthy  pea  green  appearance.  If  the  soil  in  which 
they  are  grown  is  good  stimulants  may  b )  dispensed  with  ;  clear 
soot  water  may  however,  be  given,  for  it  imparts  quickly  a  dark 
hue  to  the  foliage.  The  white  form  generally  grows  a  little 
taller  than  the  rose-coloured  one.  Where  larger  plants  can  be 
used  G-inch  pots  may  be  employed,  for  in  this  size  the  most  hand¬ 
some  plants  can  be  produced.  The  plants  are  liable  to  become 
infested  early  in  the  season  by  aphides,  but  these  are  readily 
destroyed  by  slight  fumigations  of  tobacco  smoke.  Those  who 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  sowing  patches  in  mixed  borders  outside, 
will  find  that  they  can  grow  them  equally  well  and  as  dwarf  in 
pots,  provided  they  pay  attention  to  watering  and  grow  the  plants 
close  to  the  glass  under  cool  airy  conditions. — W.  B. 


INTERNATIONAL  POTATO. 

Says  “  Utilitarian,”  on  page  211,  “  That  misnomer  International,  so 
fine  in  appearance  as  to  carry  all  others  before  it  ;  ”  and  again,  “  the 
tubers  arc  what  they  should  not  be  for  use.”  I  am  not  quite  so  certain 
about  that.  Village  shows  have  originated  in  many  parishes  since  I 
came  to  live  in  these  parts,  where  I  am  as  a  standing  dish  as  a  judge. 
I  always  give  an  award  if  I  can  to  International  in  a  cottager’s  collec¬ 
tion,  or  as  a  cottager’s  dish,  but  never  in  a  gentleman’s  gardener’s  or  an 
amateur’s  collection,  if  I  can  help  it.  I  remember  some  years  since  at 
Tadley — and  Tadley  was  famous  for  its  collections  of  Potatoes— Inter¬ 
national  running  off  with  the  majority  of  the  prizes.  Sir  M.  Hicks 
Beach,  Bart.,  presided  at  our  luncheon,  and  of  course  spoke  in  praise  of 
the  Potatoes  exhibited.  He  also  explained  that  he  had  only  the  day 
before  held  an  argument  with  his  gardener  about  the  sorts  which  he 
cultivated,  forbidding  him  sending  International  again  to  his  table,  as 
he  found  it  to  be  like  what  your  correspondent  expresses,  “  what  it 
should  not  be.”  Sir  Michael  did  not  know  that  I  was  the  raiser' of  the 
best  abused  Potato  in  creation,  but  his  speech  instantly  brought  me  to 
my  feet  in,  defence  of  my  bantling.  I  went  on  to  explain  how  gardeners 
were  human  ;  they  are  supposed  to  supply  the  household  for  certain 
months  in  the  season,  and  they  grew  what  would  give  quantity,  and  a 
chance'  of  winning,  as  Potatoes  go,  at  the  shows,  quality  not  being 
strictly  a  first  consideration  either  for  the  shows,  the  servants’  hall,  and 
not  generally  so  for  the  parlour. 

I  never  considered  my  Potato-raising  for  or  from  a  gardener's  point 
of  view,  and  I  never  intended  International  to  go  into  circulation  either. 
I  explained  how  I  formerly  grew  my  seedlings  under  Mr.  Dean’s 
supervision  at  Bedfont,  paying  periodical  visits  from  Woodstock  to  study 
their  growths  and  features,  eventually  tossing  aside  those  I  wished  to 
condemn.  International  was  one  of  them,  but  Mr.  Dean  was  so  taken 
with  this  handsome  tuber  that  he  over-persuaded  me  eventually  to  let 
him  have  the  “stock”  of  it  on  these  conditions.  I  foresaw  the  rocks 
ahead,  and  I  stipulated  with  my  old  friend  that  my  name  should  not  be 
mentioned  in  connection  as  the  raiser  ;  that  all  responsibility  concerning 
its  quality,  and  all  the  combative  ability  resulting  from  the  inevitable 
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eacoethes  scribendi  should  fall  upon  his  shoulders.  The  raiser  of  the  best 
abused  one  leaked  out,  and  I  have  as  best  I  could  done  the  fighting. 
Still.  I  will  insist  it  is  a  poor  man’s  Potato.  It  has  turned  more  money 
for  him  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  support  for  him  from  the  pot,  than  any 
other  variety  during  a  long  course  of  years  that  can  be  mentioned.  It 
may  be  asked,  What  is  a  poor  man’s  pot?  Bacon,  haply  a  pudding,  or 
“dow-boy,”  a  net  of  greens,  or  what  not,  and  a  netful  of  Potatoes. 
We  will  suppose  the  net  of  Murphys  to  contain  any  of  the  American 
sorts,  or  even  that  providential  variety  the  Magnum  Bonum,  and  let  our 
poor  man  by  chance  have  to  come  home  late  for  his  dinner,  where  would 
be  his  Potatoes  ?  Gone  !  Gone  to  “  click  1”  Not  so  with  International. 
They  would  be  found  all  right,  and  all  the  better  for  the  prolonged 
cooking — plus,  it  has  22  per  cent,  of  nourishment  to  8  to  10  of  the 
Americans  anyhow. 

My  speech  in  defence  brought  Sir  Michael  to  thank  me  for  gaining 
him  a  better  opinion  of  International.  I  do  hope  our  friends  will  now 
let  the  public  do  as  they  like  with  the  abused  one  for  the  future,  and 
for  myself  in  particular  not  let  this  evil  live,  whilst  whatever  good  I 
may  have  done  seems  to  be  dead  and  buried.  Let  me  add  the  Inter¬ 
national  becomes  not  altogether  a  “  delusion  ”  when  grown  on  the 
“  Jensenian  system,”  n&e  the  ridge  and  trench  of  a  long  while  ago  by — 
Robt.  Fenn. 


Events  of  the  Week. — “Spring  exhibitions”  are  now  being 
held.  That  of  the  Preston  Horticultural  Society  commenced  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  20th,  and  will  be  continued  to-day  (Thursday).  That 
of  the  Richmond  Horticultural  Society  commences  to-day,  and  will 
extend  over  Friday.  The  general  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society 
is  also  fixed  for  to-day.  On  Saturday,  the  23rd,  a  great  spring  show 
will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Committee  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  take  place  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster.  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  and  on  the  following  day  will  be  held  the 
Spring  Show  of  the  Glasgow  Horticultural  Society.  Sales  of  Liliums 
and  Orchids  will  take  place  at  Prothero  &  Morris’s  and  Stevens’ 
Rooms  during  the  week.  For  particulars  see  advertisements. 

-  The  Weather. — “B.  D.  writes: — “We  have  in  South  Perth¬ 
shire  had  a  week  of  good  weather,  with  no  frost  and  occasional  high 
cold  winds.  The  13th  was  a  magnificent  day— mild  and  bright.  There 
seems  now  to  be  a  probability  of  more  rain.  Crocuses  and  other  spring 
flowers  are  in  beautiful  bloom,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
premature  growth  generally.”  In  the  south  the  weather  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  mild  and  favourable  for  gardening  operations,  but  some  rain  fe’l 
on  Wednesday. 

-  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  — We  have  the  pleasure  to 

announce  that  the  concert  recently  held  at  Edmonton  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund — carried  out  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  May  and  his  brother  florists — resulted  in  the  highly  satisfactory 
sum  of  £31  Os.  6d.  as  a  profit. 

-  Hessle  Chrysanthemum  Society.— We  are  requested  to 

announce  that  the  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  November  15th,  1889, 

-  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  writes  : — “  I  forward  a  few  Cineraria 

blooms  for  your  opinion.  I  think,  taking  the  substance  of  the  flowers, 
the  colour,  the  uniformity,  and  the  size,  they  are  very  good.  The  plants 
are  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  but  are  carrying  a  very  large  head  of  bloom 
some  2  feet  across.”  [Some  of  the  dark  self  blooms  are  very  good,  and 
the  plants  have  evidently  been  well  grown.] 

-  In  reference  to  Judging  Allotments  and  Cottagers’ 

Gardens,  “S.”  writes:— “I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  J.  Wright's 
article  on  the  above  (see  page  196),  and  in  the  account  of  the  Swan- 
more  and  District  Show.  There  is  an  annual  Show  on  the  Stockwood 
estate  of  the  allotment  holders’  produce,  which  is  attended  with  very 
good  results.  The  prize  money  is  provided  through  the  liberality  of  the 
owner.” 

-  We  learn  that  the  Gardeners  in  Reigate  and  district  have 

started  a  Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  intend  holding  a  Show  next 
November,  the  entire  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  given  to  the  Gardeners’ 
Royal  Benevolent  Institution  and  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.  No 
prizes  will  be  awarded,  but  the  profits  to  be  balloted  for  amongst  the 


exhibitors  in  sums  sufficient  to  enable  the  fortunate  drawers  to  become 
life  subscribers  to  either  of  the  above  charities. 

-  Early  Rhubarb. — I,  like  your  correspondent  “  C.  L  ,”  think 

that  “  Handy  Andy  ”  must  be  extremely  favoured  in  the  position  in 
which  he  resides,  being  able  to  gather  unforced  Rhubarb  daily  since 
February  20th.  Here,  thirteen  miles  only  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  a 
straight  line,  there  is  not  yet  any  sign  of  growth  in  the  Rhubarb,  let 
alone  any  being  fit  to  gather.  The  sorts  we  grow  are  Reading  Ruby, 
Johnstone’s  St.  Martin,  Myatt’s  Victoria,  besides  some  seedling  plants 
which  are  early. — Southron. 

-  Primula  denticulata  purpurea. — The  Alpine  Primulas 

are  not  known  as  they  should  be,  for  they  are  very  lovely.  I  have  now 
denticulata  purpurea  in  bloom,  a  gem,  with  its  lovely  pale  blue  lilac 
tinted  corymbs  of  flowers.  Rosea  is  another  gem,  and  is  not  nivalis 
lovely  with  its  pure  white  flowers  ?  In  pots  they  are  charming  objects 
for  greenhouse  decoration,  and  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  as  outdoor 
plants  in  sheltered  nooks  of  rockeries  they  are  seen  to  great  perfec¬ 
tion. — D. 

- Snowdrops. — Herewith  are  four  Snowdrops,  which  I  have  sent 

to  show  the  superior  beauty  and  boldness  of  No.  1,  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  the  Crimean  and  common  Snowdrop — to  be  judged  on  their  own 
merits,  not  as  compared  with  English  grown  flowers,  as  the  weather 
here  (in  Scotland)  has  been  most  unfavourable  for  spring  flowers.  The 
different  varieties  of  Snowdrops  will  afford  flowers  for  more  than  two 
months  hereabouts  this  year.— Wm.  Thomson.  [The  variety  alluded 
to  is  a  great  advance  on  the  others  and  highly  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion.] 

-  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Monday,  March  18th,  and  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  W. 
Lees,  Chairman  of  the  Association,  presided,  and  Mr.  George  Phippen, 
F.R.H.S.,  read  a  paper,  entitled  “  Roots,  their  Forms,  Formations,  and 
Functions,”  describing  the  various  forms  of  roots,  including  aerial, 
adventitious,  and  parasitic,  also  how  food  is  taken  up  from  the  soil  by 
the  roots.  The  lecturer  also  stated  that  roots  have  no  absolute  period  of 
inactivity,  and  although  they  may  appear  to  be  dormant,  yet  they  are 
constantly  storing  up  nutriment  for  future  supplies.  Considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Phippen  for  his  valuable  lecture. 

-  Cleaning  Filters.— I  beg  to  ask  through  the  Journal  if  any 

one  can  help  me  on  one  small  point,  although  it  is  a  large  one  to  me  ? 
I  have  the  cleaning  of  the  filters,  or  fans  I  should  term  them,  which  are 
four  in  number.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if  anyone  could  recom¬ 
mend  what  is  the  easiest  way  to  get  the  sediment  off  them.  Our  water 
is  very  hard,  coming  from  the  chalk.  No  scrubbing  with  brushes  seems 
to  remove  any  great  quantity  ;  in  fact,  it  is  so  hard  and  sharp  that  it 
soon  cuts  a  brush  out.  Is  there  any  acid  that  could  be  used  with  safety 
to  remove  the  same  1  The  water  is  used  for  all  household  purposes. 
Should  anyone  be  able  to  give  me  any  information  I  should  be  thank¬ 
ful,  as  when  busy  in  the  garden  it  is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  leave  im¬ 
portant  work.  The  place  is  new,  and  as  I  have  seen  all  the  work  carried 
out  both  in  the  gardens  and  house,  I  am  supposed  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  kept  in  working  order,  and  as  I  know  that  gardeners  are  willing 
to  help  each  other,  I  appeal  to  them  through  the  Journal  on  this  matter. 
— Merrow. 

- - Forcing  Rhubarb  Out  of  Doors. — A  good  plan  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — Where  the  variety  Myatt’s  Victoria  is  to  be  forwarded  gently,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  gather  from  the  roots  earlier  than  from  naturally  grown 
nroduce,  procure  some  stout  stakes  6  feet  long  of  the  thickness  of  a  man’s 
wrist.  Thrust  them  into  the  ground  from  4  to  6  inches  apart,  just 
enough  to  admit  of  the  hand  between  each  to  allow  of  the  gathering  of 
the  Rhubarb  when  ready.  Slant  the  stakes  inwards  at  the  top.  If  the 
roots  have  previously  grown  strong,  to  warrant  the  height  of  the  Rhubarb 
being  higher  than  stakes  of  the  length  named  meeting  at  the  top,  pro¬ 
cure  a  hoop  made  of  split  hazel,  such  as  used  for  casks  ;  if  this  be 
about  1  foot  in  diameter  place  it  at  the  top,  and  tie  the  stakes  to  the 
hoops.  In  this  manner  more  space  will  be  given  for  the  growth  of  the 
stalks  of  the  Rhubarb.  Place  the  long  litter  used  for  fermenting  around 
these  stakes  in  quantity  to  cause  a  slight  heat.  This  plan  answers  much 
better  than  that  of  using  tubs,  drain  pipes,  or  inverted  flower  pots,  for 
the  reason  that  access  to  the  Rhubarb  is  so  much  easier  obtained  than 
that  of  removing  entirely  barrels,  &c.,  which  are  not  often  large 
enough  for  strong  roots  of  this  variety.— H. 
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-  Pitmaston  Orange  NECTARINE. — This  is,  as  almost  all 

gardeners  know,  a  large-flowered  variety,  but  I  think  it  is  seldom  seen 
with  blossoms  in  quantity  2[  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  two 
lean-to  Peach  houses  at  Berry  Hall,  near  Solihull,  the  residence  of 
Joseph  Gillott,  Esq.,  where  a  very  fine  tree  of  this  Nectarine,  15  feet 
wide,  is  now  in  full  beauty,  a  mass  of  very  fine  blossoms  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  of  a  deep  bright  colour.  Close  by  is  a  tree  of  the  Pine  Apple 
Nectarine,  almost  as  large  and  as  well  flowered,  with  large  blossoms 
which  are  not  quite  so  bright  in  colour  as  the  Pitmaston.  There  is 
abundant  promise  of  a  good  set  in  this  house,  and  in  the  earlier  house 
there  will  be  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Mr.  Milton,  the  gardener  at  Berry 
Hall,  attributes  the  fineness  of  the  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  good  wood, 
to  a  free  use  of  Thomson's  Vine  manure,  which  he  holds  in  high 
estimation  as  a  feeding  stimulant,  giving  a  good  dressing  just  before 
the  trees  start  into  flower,  and  another  before  stoning,  with  a  good 
supply  of  water  also.  In  the  late  house  Chrysanthemums  are  grown 
against  the  back  wall,  as  has  been  described  in  the  Journal.  In  the 
earlier  houses  Boses  are  grown  against  the  back  wall  and  in  pots,  and 
these  are  characterised  by  robust  healthy  growth  and  fine  buds.  One 
specimen  Niphetos  in  a  pot,  a  large  plant,  has  a  quantity  of  large 
buds  which  promise  to  become  first-class  blooms. — D.  S. 

-  Forget-me-nots  in  Pots. — These  charming  flowers  are  general 

favourites  as  spring  bedding  plants,  but  there  may  be  many  readers  of 
the  Journal  unacquainted  with  their  value  for  pot  purposes.  A  friend 
of  mine,  who  has  the  supplying  of  a  large  establishment  with  quantities 
of  plants  and  cut  flowers  for  the  house,  finds  the  above  are  easily  forced, 
and  always  give  satisfaction  as  decorative  plants,  and  annually  grows 
them  in  quantity  for  the  express  purpose.  By  having  them  in  sufficient 
numbers  they  can  be  had  in  bloom  from  January  onwards  till  they 
flower  under  natural  conditions.  Those  which  bloom  earliest  are 
thrown  away  directly  they  have  completed  their  course  to  give  place  to 
other  successive  batches.  Those  are  preserved  for  stock  purposes  which 
are  the  latest  to  bloom,  being  hardened  and  planted  out  in  a  somewhat 
sheltered  position  after  they  are  divided  and  old  flower  stems  cleared 
away.  They  may  also  be  raised  from  seel  in  the  same  manner 
adopted  for  ordinary  bedding  uses,  sowing  early  so  as  to  secure  strong 
plants  for  potting  in  late  autumn.  Those  of  your  readers  who  have 
never  treated  them  for  the  purpose  under  notice  may  satisfy  themselves 
in  this  matter  by  lifting  some  where  thickly  planted  in  beds,  and  give 
them  a  position  in  a  warm  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  supplying  them 
well  with  water,  when  they  will  no  doubt  be  rewarded  with  some  of 
the  prettiest  of  pot  plants  for  house  decoration  that  the  spring  months 
produce.— W.  S. 


GARDENERS’  SOCIAL  POSITION  AND  EDUCATION. 

That  Mr.  Bighter  is  correct  in  what  he  says  regarding  the  legal 
status  of  gardeners  I  do  not  dispute,  but  when  he  speaks  in  such  a 
deprecatory  tone  against  young  men  being  educated  for  gardeners,  or 
striving  to  educate  themselves  after  they  are  in  gardening  situations,  I 
would  ask  him  if  education  is  of  no  use  beyond  representing  so  much 
value  from  an  &  s.  d.  point  of  view.  Even  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
gardener  (or  indeed  any  other  person)  to  gain  too  much  knowledge  of 
anything  appertaining  to  his  profession,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
a  young  man  derives  no  pleasure  from  study  except  when  he  realises 
that  he  can  gain  a  shilling  or  two  more  per  week  by  it  than  he  does  at 
present  ?  What  about  the  social  gathering  or  the  country  walk  ?  I 
know  there  are  certain  gentlemen  who  object  to  associate  with  gar¬ 
deners,  but,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  gentlemen  in  question  are 
those  whom  we  see,  not  studying  ribbon  borders  or  the  lacewing  fly,  but 
ribbons  and  laces.  To  all  such,  and  gardeners  in  particular,  who  feel 
themselves  degraded  by  Mr.  Bighter’s  remarks  I  commend  the  following 
extract  from  “The  Pleasures  of  Life”  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which 
appeared  in  “Great  Thoughts”  of  March  2nd: — “Whether  a  life  is 
noble  or  ignoble  depends  not  on  the  calling  which  is  adopted,  but  on  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  followed.  The  humblest  life  may  be  noble,  while 
that  of  the  most  powerful  monarch  or  the  greatest  genius  may  be  con¬ 
temptible.” — T.  Pryer.  _ 

“  N.  H.  P.”  puts  a  clear,  but  I  trust  an  exceptional  case.  So  far  as 
my  experience  of  registration  courts  has  gone  I  have  found  barristers 
and  agents  accepting  the  occupation  list  of  the  overseers  almost,  if  not 
absolutely,  without  question,  and  whenever  a  name  has  been  placed  on 
the  overseers’  list  the  vote  has  been  practically  safe.  Now  the  question 
under  discussion  ought  not  to  be  complicated  by  the  introduction  of 
reference  to  the  service  vote.  No  such  thing  as  a  service  franchise  was 
known  in  law  until  1885,  and  then  only  in  its  application  to  the  par¬ 
liamentary  vote.  But  the  ratepayers’  franchise,  which  is  chiefly  based 
on  the  Assessment  Amendment  Act  of  1869,  laid  down  clearly  that  the 
occupier  of  every  separate  house  or  building,  termed  in  the  Act  “rate- 
ableiheridPament  or  messuage,”  was  to  have  his  or  her  name  put  on  the 
rate  book,  and  be  fully  entitled  to  the  exercise  of  all  local  franchises. 


That  Act  was  passed  by  Mr.  Goschen,  and  might  well  be  termed  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the  rights  of  the  local  ratepayer.  Now  the  point  to  be 
fought  out  is  with  the  overseers  and  the  exercise  of  their  discreton.  I 
hold  that  the  Act  of  1869  admits  of  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  overseers  in  the  matter  in  relation  to  rated  property,  as  in  every 
case  in  which  any  employ^  inhabited  a  house  separate  from,  and  being 
an  independent  habitation  from  that  occupied  by  his  employer,  such 
employe  should  have  his  name  placed  on  the  rate-book  as  a  ratepayer. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Act  quoted  applied  sflelyto 
occupiers  of  small  tenements  whose  rates  are  compounded  and  paid  by 
the  landlord,  and  not  to  all  occupiers  of  every  description  of  house, 
however  situate,  if  such  house  be  in  independent  habitation  and  rated 
by  the  local  authorities.  Everyone  must  admit  that  our  system  of  regis¬ 
tration,  whether  applied  to  imperial  or  local  elections,  is  the  perfection 
of  absurdity.  It  is  the  product  of  cobbling,  but  always  with  the 
apparent  desire  to  make  it  as  unworkable  as  possible.  Still  farther,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  party  political  agents,  by  spreading  objections  broad¬ 
cast,  to  play  havoc  with  electoral  rights.  Whenever  further  attempts 
are  made  with  regard  to  registration,  it  is  very  obvious  that  there  must 
be  no  distinction  if  the  household  franchise  is  to  continue  ;  and  so  far 
as  local  franchises  are  concerned  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  other  than  a 
rating  basis  can  be  adopted.  Imperially  it  is  different,  as  in  some  shape 
or  other  every  person,  and  especially  an  adult  person,  is  practically  a 
tixpayer.  I  tike  it  for  granted  that  this  subject,  which  seems  to  be 
very  appreciably  outside  the  domain  of  horticulture,  is  thus  being  dis¬ 
cussed,  not  from  any  party  motives,  but  simply  because  gardeners  who 
are  not  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  ratepayers,  feel  both  aggrieved  and 
humiliated.  In  that  respect  the  discussion  is  right,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
has  elicited  the  respect  of  readers  of  every  section.  The  gardener,  who 
is  ever  an  intelligent  man,  usually  far  more  so  than  are  his  fellows  of 
the  same  social  status,  of  course  desires  to  exercise  the  rights  common 
to  householders.  To  refuse  him  that  right  is  to  degrade  him  locally 
and  also  professionally,  and  he  is  amply  justified  both  in  protecting  and, 
so  far  as  he  legally  can,  resisting.  I  still  advise  that  gardeners  who  are 
left  out  in  the  cold  should  bring  pressure  upon  their  overseers.  Get  a 
copy  of  the  Assessment  Act  of  1869,  and  demand  that  the  full  rights  of 
ratepayers  shall  be  granted  to  them.— A.  I).,  Felt-ham. 


CATTLEYA  TRIABLE,  CLARK’S  VARIETY. 

Mr.  G.  Cummins  sends  us  a  flower  of  this  variety,  which  he 
says  has  been  in  full  beauty  for  six  weeks.  It  is  noteworthy  for 
the  substance  of  all  its  parts,  and  is  at  the  same  time  of  good  size 
and  the  lip  is  richly  coloured.  It  was  grown  by  Stephenson  Clark, 
Esq  ,  Croydon  Lodge.  Mr.  Cummins  regards  it  as  a  very  good 
form  and  an  improvement  on  C.  Dayanum. 

CORK  FOR  ORCHID3. 

I  enclose  two  blooms  of  the  lovely  but  easy  grown  Orchid 
Denbrobium  nobile.  I  know  two  or  three  eminent  Orchid  growers 
who  condemn  cork  to  grow  Orchids  on.  They  say  the  plants  will 
not  thrive  on  this  material,  but  as  the  plant  from  whence  these 
blooms  were  picked  is  grown  in  a  7-inch  pot  filled  with  sphagnum 
moss  and  cork,  and  has  now  103  fully  expanded  blooms,  the  same 
as  the  sample  forwarded,  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  objection  to 
cork  is  only  a  fancy,  as  I  have  a  number  of  other  Orchids  I  wish  to 
try  on  cork.  Please  state  your  opinion  on  this,  also  on  the  bloom3. 
— Alfred  Bishop. 

[The  flowers  are  good,  and  could  not  have  been  produced  by  an 
ill-grown  plant.  We  have  seen  Orchids  both  succeed  and  fail  on 
cork,  also  on  and  in  other  materials  ;  but  it  is  certain  some  of  the 
finest  examples  of  culture  are  not  grown  on  cork.  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  for  individual  cultivators  to  consider,  and  they  are  at  liberty  to 
express  their  views  on  the  subject.] 

CYPRIPEDIG.Vt  ROTH3CHILDIANUM. 

Though  the  name  was  familiar  to  many  of  the  members  of  the 
Floral  Committee  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  last  week,  when  this  fine  Orchid  was  exhibited,  yet 
very  few  could  have  seen  it  in  flower,  and  it  therefore  came  as  a 
great  surprise,  for  much-praised  plants  too  seldom  equal  their 
descriptions.  However,  the  claims  of  this  Cypripedium  have  by 
no  means  been  exaggerated,  and  the  Committee  immediately 
signified  their  opinion  by  a  unanimously  voted  first-class  Certificate. 

The  plant  shown  (fig.  36)  was  grown  in  the  collection  at  Tring 
Park,  the  residence  of  Lord  Rothschild  (described  in  this  Journal 
last  autumn),  and  Mr.  E.  Hill,  the  gardener,  had  evidently  given  it 
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the  treatment  it  requires,  as  indicated  by  the  strong  growth  and 
foliage  with  the  well  developed  flowers.  It  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  handsome  of  the  recently  introduced  Cypripediums, 
and  it  will  rank  amongst  the  best  forms  of  the  genus  that  are 


because  it  approaches  so  near  in  structural  characters  to  the 
Selenipedia  of  South  America.  Another  of  the  same  type,  which 
has  been  named  C.  Elliottianurrq  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  at  the  same  meeting,  seems  too  much  like  a  smaller  form 


known,  not  even  excepting  the  celebrated  C.  Stonei  platytsenium.  C. 
Rothschildianum  is  one  of  a  group  of  species  found  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  of  which  C.  Stonei,  C.  philippinense,  and  C.  Sanderi- 
anum  may  be  mentioned,  the  last  named  especially  interesting, 


of  C.  Rothschildianum,  but  as  the  plant  was  a  small  one  it  is 
probable  that  it  may  improve. 

In  C.  Rothschildianum  the  leaves  are  18  to  24  inches  long, 
2  to  3  broad,  bright  green,  and  strong.  The  flowers  are  bold  and 
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handsome  ;  the  petals  are  a  little  over  half  an  inch  broad  at  the 
base,  6  inches  long,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  somewhat  of  a  buff 
colour  with  dark  crimson  spots  at  the  base,  and  longitudinal  streaks 
o  the  same  colour.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  oval,  2  inches  broad  by 
2*  deep,  buff,  regularly  veined  with  dark  crimson,  the  lower  sepals 
being  similar  but  smaller.  The  lip  is  much  like  C.  Stonei  in  form, 
large,  of  a  dull  purplish  crimson  hue. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  of  St.  Albans  claim  to  be  the  introducers 
of  this  Cypripedium,  but  the  honour  has  also  been  claimed  by  Mr. 
J.  Linden,  who  says  he  had  it  from  New  Guinea  in  May,  1887,  that 
it  flowered  in  January,  1888,  and  was  then  named  C.  neo-guineense, 
but  the  name  was  not  published. — C. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  SCILLY  ISLANDS. 

Freesias  all  the  Year  Round. — I  think  the  gardener  who 
told  Mr.  Harris  that  he  had  seen  Freesias  that  had  been  bloomed 
all  the  year  round  from  the  same  plants  has  been  deceived,  or  the 
year  must  have  been  a  very  short  one.  I  know  of  no  other  bulbs 
more  accommodating  than  Freesias.  There  are  two  ways  of 
getting  blooms  all  the  year  round — first,  by  planting  bulbs  in 
succession  ;  a  little  gentle  heat  may  be  used,  but  strong  heat 
is  not  required.  The  second  plan  is  by  a  succession  of  seed  sowing, 
commencing  in  January  in  heat.  The  first  week  of  April,  1888,  I 
sowed  half  an  ounce  of  seed  in  a  bed  in  the  open  air.  No  more 
attention  was  given  than  to  any  other  hardy  seeds.  They  had 
no  covering  of  any  sort,  not  even  a  drop  of  water  from  the  watering 
can,  but  were  left  to  take  their  chance.  The  last  week  in  August  I 
cut  the  first  bloom,  and  I  have  been  cutting  a  few  every  week  since, 
and  hope  to  continue  doing  so  for  another  month.  I  have  some 
fine  spikes  of  bloom  on  them  at  the  present  time.  In  December  I 
put  a  frame  over  them,  which  has  very  much  improved  the  colour, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  have  some  that  have  had  no  protection 
whatever.  I  may  say  that  in  cutting  I  sometimes  pull  up  a  bulb, 
_  and  have  found  it  no  larger  than  a  Radish  seed,  but  with  a  long 
"  tap  root. 

Green  Daffodils. — The  seasons  of  1887  and  1888  were  most 
disastrous  for  Daffodil  blooms.  Hot  summers  and  cold  springs  are 
very  unfavourable  for  the  production  of  good  sound  blooms  with 
good  colour.  In  1887  the  buds  broke  ground  even  before  the 
foliage — the  last  week  in  January  ;  a  sharp  east  wind  set  in,  and 
the  flowering  season  was  retarded  ;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
buds  split  before  they  were  4  inches  high,  and  a  great  portion  of  the 
crop  was  spoiled  by  split  buds  and  green  flowers  ;  a  hot  summer 
followed,  which  dried  up  the  roots  before  they  were  fully  matured. 
In  1888  the  buds  again  broke  ground,  as  in  1887  ;  the  spring  was  a 
very  cold  one,  and  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  blooms  were  as 
green  as  the  foliage  by  which  they  were  surrounded  ;  in  fact,  the 
only  good  blooms  were  obtained  from  shady  spots.  This  year  there 
is  not  a  green  bloom  to  be  seen  ;  quantity  and  quality  are  par 
excellence.  I  think  this  is  a  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Daffodil 
requires  moisture  and  a  cool  soil  during  summer.  With  Narcissi 
and  a  few  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  the  result  has  been  quite  the 
contrary.  Last  year  was  never  equalled  for  blooms,  both  as 
regards  quantity  and  quality.  This  season  it  is  quite  the  reverse  ; 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  bulbs  that  bloomed  last  year  are  blind 
this. 

Lifting  Narcissi. — These  may  not  be  lifted  with  impunity  at 
any  time  while  the  foliage  is  green,  or  it  may  sadly  interfere  with 
the  next  season’s  bloom.  After  the  foliage  turns  brown  they  may 
be  lifted,  and  the  clumps  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  for  a 
few  days,  when  they  may  be  easily  divided.  Daffodils  are  best 
undisturbed  for  many  years.  Other  sorts  require  to  be  lifted 
oftener. — J.  C.  T.,  Isles  of  Scilly. 


BULBS  IN  GRASS. 

Tiie  planting  of  bulbs  in  grass,  and  under  trees  on  lawns,  does 
not  appear  to  be  practised  with  the  freedom  that  might  be  done,  as 
in  no  other  manner  can  such  flowers  as  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Daffodils,  and  Aconites  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  or  have  such 
a  telling  effect.  In  many  instances  the  fault  does  not  rest  entirely 
with  gardeners  in  this  matter,  for  in  these  days  of  strict  economy 
the  purchasing  of  bulbs  is  not  frequently  indulged  in  for  this  kind 
of  use  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  labour  is  restricted  to  such  an 
extent  that  time  does  not  allow  of  extras  in  this  way.  I  have  seen 
one  or  two  instances  where  Crocuses  were  planted  on  sloping 
banks,  which,  when  glittering  in  the  bright  sunshine,  had  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  dotted  about  in  an  informal  manner,  and  in  mixed 
colours.  In  such  positions  they  are  more  effective  than  ever  they 
could  be  in  beds  planted  in  the  orthodox  fashion,  the  grass  forming 
an  accompanying  groundwork  of  the  best  description  that  Nature 


can  produce.  Snowdrops  so  planted  would  precede  Crocuses  in 
their  flowering,  and  Daffodils  would  follow  both,  thus  maintaining 
a  succession  of  interesting  flowers  during  the  early  spring  months. 
None  the  less  interesting  or  useful  are  the  modest  Winter  Aconites, 
and  certainly  these  are  deserving  of  greater  attention  than  is 
bestowed  on  them,  for  once  planted  they  will  generally  take  care 
of  themselves.  For  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  good  example 
of  the  adaptability  of  these  and  Snowdrops  for  planting  under 
trees,  and  in  the  grounds  attached  toBroomwell  House,  Brislington, 
Bristol,  the  residence  of  W.  Proctor  Baker,  Esq.,  which  has 
furnished  their  owner  with  a  display  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years,  and  during  that  period  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  give  the  spot  the  appearance  of  a  veritable  flower  garden  in  itself, 
and  is  deserving  of  the  unwaning  admiration  bestowed,  both  by 
privileged  visitors  and  the  owners  themselves. 

The  trees  of  this  old-established  residence,  too,  are  of  large 
dimensions  and  worthy  of  mention,  one  particularly  so,  under 
which  these  Aconites  are  established,  and  have  been  for  so  long  a 
period.  This  one  is  a  Horse  Chestnut,  having  a  girth  of  15  feet, 
and  the  first  branches  are  situate  at  a  distance  only  of  4  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  extend  36  feet  in  every  direction,  from  the  main 
stem  or  trunk.  It  is  also  of  pendulous  habit,  so  much  so  that  many 
of  the  branches  are  resting  on  the  ground,  and  constitutes  a  perfect, 
and  noble  specimen  in  its  variety.  An  idea  may  be  readily  esti¬ 
mated  of  the  display  made  by  these  desirable  winter-flowering 
plants  when  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  space  beneath  this  venerable 
specimen  is  fully  utilised,  from  quite  close  to  the  stem  to  each 
extremity.  Both  trees  and  plants  were  highly  cherished  by  Mr. 
Morse,  the  late  gardener  (deceased),  and  is  not  the  less  so  by  the 
present  gardener  in  charge,  Mr.  T.  Archer.  The  present  time 
affords  excellent  opportunities  of  carrying  such  ideas  into  effect,  or 
at  least  preparing  for  such,  by  lifting  Snowdrops  or  Crocuses  as 
their  growth  is  completed,  and  laying  them  aside  for  autumn 
planting.  Aconites,  if  not  already  existing,  may,  where  desired,  be 
purchased  from  hardy  plant  dealers. — W.  S. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

SPRING  'SHOW  AT  REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  is  not  often  favoured  with  fine  weather 
on  the  occasion  of  its  exhibitions  ;  but  though  light  showers  occasionally 
fell  during  the  course  of  the  opening  Show  on  Wednesday  last,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance  of  visitors.  As  heretofore  the  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the 
corridor  and  conservatory,  and  viewed  en  masse  formed  a  very 
attractive  display. 

Greenhouse  Plants. — Mr.  Eason,  gardener  to  R.  Noakes,'  Esq., 
Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  won  with  six  greenhouse  Azaleas  (amateurs), 
the  plants  small,  but  fresh,  healthy,  and  well  flowered;  Mr.  Clements, 
gardener  to  L.  H.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Muswell  Hill,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s. 
Park,  third.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nurserymen  there  were  only 
two  weak  lots,  and  a  second  prize  only  was  awarded,  this  going  to  Mr. 
James  of  The  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood.  The  first  with  Chinese 
Primulas  were  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  of  Swanley,  their  plants  being 
large  and  densely  bloomed.  Messrs.  Williams,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley, 
and  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broome,  Slough,  were  the  remaining  prize¬ 
winners.  Mr.  Douglas  showed  Amaryllises  well.  In  his  first-prize 
collection  of  twelve  Emperor  (Douglas)  was  the  most  noteworthy, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  Butler,  gardener 
to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Regent’s  Park,  third. 

Bright,  fresh,  well-bloomed  plants  from  Mr.  D.  Phillips  secured  the 
first  prize  in  the  amateurs’  division  for  Cyclamens.  Mr.  W.  Hibburt, 
gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Grove  Road,  Kingston,  and  Mr.  Clements 
were  the  other  prizewinners.  Their  plants  did  not  call  for  comment. 
In  the  open  class  Mr.  Phillips  again  won,  Mr.  Odell,  Goulds  Green, 
Hillingdon,  and  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.,  Hanwell,  being  second 
and  third.  All  these  lots  were  very  good,  Mr.  Phillips’s  plants  being  of 
a  very  high  order.  Large  freely  flowered  plants  from  Mr.  Eason  were 
deservedly  placed  first  in  the  class  for  Deutzias ;  Mr.  Douglas,  repre¬ 
sented  by  smaller  specimens  than  the  giants  of  former  years,  being 
second,  and  Mr.  Clements  third. 

Bulbs.— These  formed  a  conspicuous  feature.  Mr.  Douglas  won 
with  twelve  Hyacinths  in  the  amateurs’  class,  Mr.  Eason  second,  and 
Mr.  Scott  third.  These  were  perhaps  hardly  up  to  the  average.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  were  the  only 
exhibitors,  and  were  placed  first.  Tulips  were  fair,  Mr.  Eason’s  being 
the  best  lot-.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott  third.  With 
twelve  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissi  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  were  to  the 
fore,  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Scott  following.  Crocuses  in  pots  were  finely 
shown  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  was  first,  Messrs.  Scott  and  Clements  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  varieties  Anna,  pure  white,  and  Purpurea  grandiflora  were 
especially  fine.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  bulbous  plants  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Sons,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first,  and  Mr.  Ware,  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  second.  The  former  had  the  finer  examples,  the 
latter  the  greater  variety.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  best  shown  by 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons,  who  received  first  prize  for  some  very  fiDe 
pots. 
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Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. — An  interesting  collection  from  Mr. 
Ware  was  adjudged  the  best  of  these,  and  the  flowers  were  much 
admired  :  a  similar  remark  applying  to  the  second  prize  lot  of  Mr.  Paul, 
Cheshunt. 

>  Miscellaneous  Exhibits  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
Exhibition.  Daffodils  were  shown  in  great  beauty  and  diversity  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  T.  S.  Ware,  the  latter’s  group 
receiving  a  bronze  medal.  A  variety  of  hardy  flowers,  including  a 
beautiful  box  of  Lenten  Eoses,  also  enriched  Mr.  Barr’s  collection,  for 
which  a  large  bronze  medal  was  awarded.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  were  represented  by  a  beautiful  collection  of  Camellia 
blooms,  and  were  awarded  a  large  bronze  medal.  Messrs.  T.  Sander 
and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  received  a  silver  medal  for  a  small  but  choice  group 
of  Orchids,  among  which  Cattleya  Trianse  splendens  with  eighteen 
flowers,  Lyeaste  Skinneri  and  its  white  variety,  and  Angraecum.  San- 
derianum  were  conspicuous.  A  bank  of  bulbous  flowers,  the  pots 
plunged  informally  and  surfaced  with  moss,  was  Messrs.  Cutbush’s  con¬ 
tribution,  and  for  this  a  small  silver  medal  was  recommended. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  Cheshunt,  received  a  large  bronze  medal  for  a 
group  of  Eoses  in  pots,  and  a  group  of  Imantophyllums  with  other 
plants  secured  a  bronze  medal  for  Mr.  E.  Scott.  Some  fine  pyramids  of 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jannoch,  and  a  large  bronze 
medal  was  awarded.  A  silver  medal  was  given  for  a  fine  group  of 
spring  flowers,  mainly  Hyacinths,  from  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons. 
A  beautiful  collection,  mainly  composed  of  Cyclamens,  Amaryllises, 
Primulas,  and  Imantophyllums,  came  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Holloway,  for  which  a  large  silver  medal  was  recommended.  A  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  for  a  fine  group  of  Primulas, 
to  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Co.  and  Mr.  Odell  for  Cyc'amens,  and  a 
large  bronze  medal  fell  to  Mr.  James,  Farnham  Eoyal,  for  Cinerarias. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  others  showed  several  plants  for  certificates,  but 
these  had  not  been  dealt  with  when  our  representative  left  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  They  may  be  referred  to  later. 


NYMPHiEA,  A  NEW  SWEET-SCENTED  CHBYSANTHEMUM. 

I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  British  growers  have  yet  grown  this, 
which  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Hales  of  Eidgwood  Nurseries,  New  Jersey. 
Our  stock  of  sweet-scented  Chrysanthemums  is  so  limited  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  drawing  your  attention  to  it.  I  see  a  special  prize  was 
awarded  it  by  the  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  thus  briefly 
described  : — “  The  plants  are  dwarf  and  bushy  in  habit,  and  of  the 
purest  white  colour.  After  expanding  the  blooms  incurve  gracefully 
and  retain  their  shape  and  colour  for  a  long  period.  It  is  calculated 
from  its  delicate  perfume  and  long  stems  to  be  very  useful  for  florists 
and  bouquetists.” — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

CUTTING  DOWN  CHEYSANTHEV1UM3. 

In  reply  to  “  W.  D.,”  I  willingly  make  an  attempt  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  noted  at  page  200.  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  it  is  not  one  or  two 
seasons  I  have  practised  the  cutting-down  system.  I  began  with  this  busi¬ 
ness  eight  years  ago,  and  I  have  followed  it  up  more  or  less  as  circumstances 
admitted,  with  at  first  certainly  very  indifferent  results  with  some  kinds. 
However,  to  the  point.  Seven  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  try  “  W.  D.’s  ” 
plan  of  potting  previous  to  cutting  down,  not  merely  topping  or  taking 
the  tops  off,  still  leaving  perhaps  18  inches  of  stem.  My  plants  were  cut 
back,  some  to  within  6  inches  to  9  or  10  inches  of  the  pot,  as  I  have 
already  recommended  ;  or  in  some  cases  1  foot  is  necessary.  The  plants 
were  placed  in  their  flowering  pots  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  most 
of  them  cut  down  from  ten  days  to  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  being 
potted.  I  must  here  say  dull  showery  weather  with  chilly  nights  set  in, 
with  the  result  that  the  soil  became  sad  and  sour  before  the  roots  had 
taken  possession  of  it,  the  consequence  being  the  plants  were  a  long 
time  in  breaking,  in  some  cases  making  two  or  three  shoots,  while  their 
neighbours,  which  of  the  very  same  kinds,  had  from  six  to  eight  breaks 
each.  These  were  plants  which  had  yet  to  be  potted.  At  the  flowering 
season  I  had  in  most  cases  very  poor  flowers  of  second  or  third-rate 
quality,  and  very  few  in  number  ;  while  the  plants  cut  down  on  the 
system  I  have  practised  since  that  time  were  all  that  could  be  desired — 
in  fact,  blooms  exhibited  from  these  plants  were  in  two  cases  awarded 
first  and  in  one  case  a  third  prize  at  a  Eoyal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Exhibition.  I  have  also  witnessed  failures  in  the  south  of  England  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  where  the  plan  is  not  likely  to  be  tried 
again.  I  am  inclined,  after  the  experience  I  have  had,  in  spite  of  all 
“  W.  D.”  may  say,  to  follow  a  system  which  has  carried  me  safely 
through  ;  in  any  case,  I  should  cut  down  previous  to  placing  the  plants 
into  their  flowering  pots.  I  ought  to  have  said  that  the  blooms  from 
the  plants  cut  back  after  potting  were  retarded  a  fortnight.  I  think 
I  have  here  said  enough  to  show  my  ideas  on  the  matter.  1  have 
not  referred  to  any  individual  varieties,  but  I  have  fresh  in  my  mind 
the  Beverleys,  Mr.  Bunn  and  the  Bundle  family  as  being  the  worst, 
which  as  a  rule  I  find  do  very  well  on  the  cut-down  system.  In  con¬ 


clusion,  I  can  say  I  have  given  the  system  much  consideration,  and  I  am 
in  hopes  of  still  plodding  on. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  more  damage  may  be  done  by  affording 
too  much  than  too  little  wat§r  to  the  plants  after  being  cut  down,  either 
in  large  or  small  pots,  as  firm  potting  is  adhered  to,  consequently  the 
soil  does  not  become  dry  so  soon  as  in  ordinary  potting,  such  as  with  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  Fuchsias,  or  any  other  softwooded  plants.— -Notts  Grower. 

PEEMATUEE  BUD  FOEMATION. 

Mes  Merrilies,  Ealph  Brocklebank,  John  Salter,  Barbara,  Golden 
Dragon,  Mrs.  Heale,  and  Triomphe  de  la  Eue  des  Chfilets  have  shown 
buds  with  me.  The  Queen  family  and  earliest  sorts  are  growing  freely, 
only  the  latest  varieties  forming  premature  flower  buds.  I  will  venture 
to  give  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  and  ask  other  growers  to 
refresh  their  memories  as  to  the  parts  of  the  old  plants  from  which  they 
took  their  cuttings,  then  to  compare  their  work  with  these  notes. 
Nearly  all  mine  which  have  shown  buds  were  taken  from  stem-cuttings, 
or  very  close  to  the  base  of  the  old  plant  stem.  Those  which  were  taken 
from  clean  sucker-cuttings  have  grown  freely.  As  other  of  your 
correspondents  testify,  plants  last  season  did  not  throw  up  a  plentiful 
supply  of  good  sucker-cuttings,  but  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  cold  wet 
season  and  the  immaturity  of  the  wood,  cuttings  grew  freely  from  the 
stems,  particularly  in  the  case  of  late  varieties.  This  being  so  many 
growers  may  have  had  recourse  to  stem-cuttings,  and  the  consequence 
is  premature  bud  formation.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  right  solution 
of  the  question,  but  the  results  of  my  own  practice  point  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  being  so.  Last  season  I  had  no  trouble  with  premature 
buds,  my  treatment  being  then  the  same  as  it  is  now.  I  have  followed 
Mr.  Molyneux’s  directions  as  faithfully  as  I  could.  I  think  it  is  not  the 
treatment  which  is  at  fault  with  any  of  us,  but  the  results  of  an  adverse 
season. — G.  Garner,  Amberwood. 


This,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  notes  that  have  appeared  in  the 
Journal  for  some  weeks  past,  appears  to  be  unusually  prevalent  this 
year.  We  are  among  those  troubled,  and  some  varieties  have  shown 
buds  on  every  plant.  The  worst  are  M.  J.  Laing — which  with  us  is 
always  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  precocity — M.  H.  Elliott,  Galath^e, 
\V.  G.  Drover,  and  Pelican  among  the  Japanese,  and  Queen  of  England, 
John  Salter,  and  Empress  of  India  among  incurved.  We  have  always 
had  a  few  plants  show  buds  in  March,  but  this  year  there  are  more  than 
we  have  ever  had  before.  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  many 
showing  now,  for,  as  in  Mr.  Doughty’s  case,  it  is  certainly  not  the  result 
of  too  early  propagation,  our  cuttings  having  been  inserted  about  the 
same  time  as  in  previous  years— viz.,  from  the  5th  to  the  12th  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  neither  can  1  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  unless  it  is  the  result 
of  the  bad  weather  of  last  season. — C.  L.,  Bristol. 


I  find  by  reading  the  Journal  Mr.  Doughty  is  not  the  only  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  grower  troubled  with  premature  buds.  This  season  the 
cuttings  have  been  weaker  than  usual,  and  that  in  my  opinion  has  much 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  these  unwelcome  buds.  I  had  some  strong 
cuttings  of  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  Avalanche,  Florence 
Percy,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Belle  Paule,  Boule  d’Or,  and  E.  Molyneux. 
I  inserted  them  under  a  handlight  in  the  vinery  the  first  week  in 
November,  and  not  one  of  them  has  shown  any  signs  of  budding.  All 
my  cuttings  were  in  by  the  11th  December.  T  find  it  is  my  later  struck 
cuttings  which  have  formed  these  buds,  but  I  am  not  troubled  to  such 
an  extent  as  some  other  growers.  I  have  fourteen  showing  buds  out  of 
150  plants,  including  Mrs.  Heale,  Princess  of  Wales,  Belle  Paule,  late 
struck,  Mrs.  Wheeler,  Meg  Merrilees,  Ealph  Brocklebank,  and  Triomphe 
du  Nord.  Those  of  the  Queen  family  are  looking  well  with  no  signs  of  the 
bud  at  present.  A  few  of  my  plants  showed  buds  at  this  time  last  year. 
I  treated  them  as  Mr.  Beckett  advises,  in  placing  them  in  a  genial 
temperature  after  pinching,  they  then  start  fresh  growth  quicker  and 
are  not  so  likely  to  show  the  second  bud  prematurely. — D.  Hill, 
Beachboro  Park,  Hythe. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES -STOPPING  LEAKAGE. 

Mr.  Bardney,  on  page  209,  gives  good  advice  on  the  preservation  of 
hot-water  pipes.  A  mistake  is  often  made  when  they  are  first  laid  by 
building  them  in  too  close  with  the  brickwork  which  forms  the  walls 
under  and  through  which  the  mains  pass  from  one  house  to  another, 
often  along  the  back  of  the  sheds.  I  have  seen  many  breakdowns  take 
place  through  jamming  the  pipes  tight  with  the  bricks  built  in  the 
trenches.  Where  a  branch  is  connected  to  the  main,  or  at  the  end  where 
a  bend  turns  away  to  any  house  or  part,  sufficient  space  is  not  allowed 
between  the  pipes  and  the  wall,  and  when  the  fire  is  being  driven  harder 
than  usual  the  pipes  are  sure  to  leak  somewhere,  the  direct  cause  being 
a  non-sufficiency  of  space  to  allow  for  expansion.  I  would  warn  all 
perions  who  are,  or  about  to  have,  hot-water  pipes  fitted  to  allow  ample 
space  at  the  end  of  the  mains,  and  at  any  place  where  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection,  giving  all  flanges  room  to  expand.  It  is  often  about  this  time 
of  the  year  when  breakdowns  occur,  owing  to  the  extra  heat  required 
consequent  upon  forcing  operations  being  carried  on. 

Where  a  crack  takes  place  in  the  pipes,  which  is  generally  the  main 
flow,  it  may  not  be  serious  at  first,  and  will  show  less  signs  of  leaking 
when  the  pipes  are  cooling,  but  as  the  fire  is  driven  harder  to  increase 
the  tempeiature  of  any  house,  the  flaw  in  the  pipe  widens,  causing  a 
greater  leakage  of  the  water.  It  may  not  be  convenient  to  have  the 
damaged  piece  of  pipe  removed,  for  more  reasons  than  one,  and  replaced 
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with  another  piece.  To  those  persons  who  have  not  had  experience  in 
breakdowns  of  this  sort,  and  consequently  do  not  know  the  best  means 
to  adopt  for  temporarily  repairing  the  damage,  so  that  forcing  operations 
may  not  be  interfered  with,  I  will  describe  the  method  I  have  seen 
answer  in  stopping  a  leak. 

Over  the  cracked  part  of  the  pipe  spread  some  white  lead,  not  too 
thin  ;  then  bind  some  rough  string  or  rope  partly  unravelled  round  the 
pipe  tightly.  The  white  lead  fills  the'spaces  between  each  binding  of 
string.  Over  the  whole  spread  more  white  lead,  and  repeat  the  binding. 
Then  with  some  loose  bricks  proceed  to  make  a  box-like  space  around 
the  damaged  pipe,  allowing  a  clear  three-inch  space  all.round.  If  the 
top  pipe  in  the  trench  for  the  mains  is  the  faulty  one,  and  the  pipes  are 
laid  one  above  another,  as  the  mains  often  are,  fill  up  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  to  the  desired  height  with  sand.  Proceed  then  to  fill  up  the 
space  about  the  pipe,  and  to  the  same  depth  above  the  crack,  with 
cement  worked  up  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  mortar.  This  will 
stop  the  leak,  so  that  the  removal  of  the  damaged  pipe  can  be  delayed 
for  a  time. — S.  H. 


AMARYLLISES  AT  HOME. 

“  True  Amaryllises,”  I  have  somewhere  read,'  “  only  grow  in  late 
autumn  and  through  the  winter  in  Europe,  while  Hippeastrums  are 
under  the  gardener’s  control  and  may  be  managed  to  grow  at  different 
periods.” 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  heading  to  these  notes  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  for  the  plants  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  have  not  grown 
through  the  autumn  rnd  winter.  During  the  dull  dark  days  they 
have  been  at  rest,  and  it  is  only  at  the  approach  of  spring  that  they 
have  been  taken  in  band  and  “  managed  to  grow,”  so  as  to  yield  their 
harvest  of  bloom  in  the  joyous  springtide.  But  Amaryllises  or  Hip¬ 
peastrums — what  does  it  matter  ?  As  Amaryllises  they  are  grown  in 
unequalled  numbers,  variety,  and  beauty  in  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  great  nur¬ 
sery  at  Chelsea  ;  as  Amaryllises  they  are  there  inspected  and  admired 
by  thousands  of  persons,  and  as  Amaryllises  they  are  cultivated  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  that  are  enriched  by  thesb  noble  and  striking 
flowers. 

Then  Amaryllises  “  at  home.”  Well,  some  weakness  might  be  found 
in  the  phrase  were  it  dissected,  inasmuch  as  I  do  not  speak  of  the  plants 
as  they  grow  in  their  native  habitats.  But  in  truth  no  one  can  visit 
Veitch’s  and  inspect  the  forest  of  sturdy  spikes  surmounted  by  their 
burden  of  glorious  flowers  without  thinking  that  here  indeed  the  word 
is  not  misapplied.  A  home,  both  comfortable  and  congenial,  the  plants 
enjoy.  Root  and  leaf  and  flower  alike  speak  of  it.  It  is  apparent  in 
the  great  stout  bulbs,  in  the  thick  substantial  leaves,  in  the  vigorous 
stems,  and,  above  all,  in  the  glistening  splendour  of  the  noble  blooms 
which  rise  in  thousands  above  them.  How  many  there  really  are  I 
cannot  say,  but  there  are  1800  spikes,  and  all  have  two  or  more  flowers, 
some  ten  or  twelve.  Here  is  one  indication  of  the  march  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  spring  flowers.  I  believe  it  is 
about  twelve  years  since  Messrs.  Yeitch  first  turned  their  serious  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Amaryllises,  and  it  would  be  well  Within  the  mark  to  say 
that  the  varieties  of  to-day  yield  on  an  average  six  times  as  many  blooms 
as  those  of  a  decade  ago. 

And  in  thus  making  comparisons  we  are  led  involuntarily  to  one  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  an  inspection  of  a  really  great  collection 
— great,  that  is,  in  numbers,  diversity,  and  excellence.  We  can  view  the 
new  and  the  old  side  by  side,  and  note  the  points  of  difference  between 
them.  Here  we  have  the  new-born  beauty,  spreading  its  petals  for  the 
first  time  in  the  light  of  day ;  there  the  comparatively  new  ;  and  again 
the  veteran  of  three  or  four  summers.  At  each  development  there  is  a 
decided  step  in  advance.  Size,  form,  colour,  all  show  the  hall-mark  of 
the  skilled  hybridiser.  Some  day  perfection  will  be  reached.  What 
perfection  in  Amaryllises  really  is  may,  however,  be  a  debatable  point. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  some  who  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
attained  this  year,  for  there  has  been  no  more  marked  step  in  advance 
than  the  novelties  of  1889  afford.  Unusually  rich  in  the  number  of 
improved  varieties,  this  year’s  seedlings  moreover  comprise  one  or  two 
of  almost  sensational  excellence.  One  cross— surely  the  happiest  that 
the  hybridiser  has  ever  effected— has  yielded  two  varieties,  either  of 
which  would  stamp  the  novelties  of  this  year  as  well  above  the  average. 
One  is  named  Optima,  the  other  The  Champion.  The  latter  was  the 
first  to  open,  and  its  magnificent  flowers,  8  to  9  inches  across,  perfect  in 
shape,  with  great  breadth  and  substance,  and  of  fine  colour  — bri'- 
liant  red,  marked  it  as  a  rare  acquisition,  and  it  was  named  accord 
ingly.  But  there  was  better  to  follow.  Optima  opened  a  little  later, 
and  The  Champion  was  champion  in  name  only.  Optima  is  considered 
by  some  good  judges  who  have  already  seen  it  to  be  the  most  striking 
and  magnificent  Amaryllis  yet  raised,  and  it  attracts  instant  attention 
even  amongst  the  many  varieties  of  high  merit  that  surround  it.  The 
blooms  are  enormous,  9  to  10  inches  across  ;  the  segments,  which  are  well 
rounded  and  overlapping,  giving  the  flower  a  shapely  appearance, 
4  inches  in  diameter,  the  colour  deep  lustrous  red  or  scarlet,  shaded 
crimson.  These  beautiful  varieties  are  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Niobeand  Colonel  Burnaby,  and  are  related  through  Empress  of  India 
to  Leopoldi. 

Amongst  the  novelties  of  merit  1  will  mention  the  following:  — 
Mercade,  small,  shapely  bloom,  white  streaked  with  red  ;  Admirable, 
beautiful  light  red,  throat  deeper,  well  formed  flower ;  Lustrous,  fine 
deep  red,  medium  size  :  Plutarch,  deep  red,  clearly  barred  >vilb  white, 
very  handsome  and  fine  ;  Miralella,  white,  exquisitely  flaked  or  streaked 


with  red,  giving  the  bloom  a  distinct  and  pleasing  marbled  appearance ; 
John  Ruskin,  certificated  last  week  and  described  in  the  Journal  of  March 
14th  ;  Conquest,  very  large  and  fine,  brilliant  red,  shaded  crimson,  very 
rich  and  striking  ;  Omphale,  light  red,  flaked  crimson,  fine  ;  Incarus, 
light  brick  red,  barred  white,  medium  size  ;  Nicon,  white,  with  deep 
flakes  shading  off  to  a  paler  edge  ;  Asmodie,  small  pointed  petals,  white 
deeply  streaked  with  red,  neat  and  pretty  ;  Overbock,  medium  size,  deep 
crimson,  shaded  purplish  red,  very  handsome  ;  Felicia,  white,  marbled 
with  red,  good  shape ;  Haydn,  small  well  formed  flower,  crimson, 
shaded  purple,  distinct  and  effective  ;  and  Dumas,  light  red.  All  these 
varieties  will  bear  close  inspection,  and  some  are  decided  acquisitions. 

Of  the  older  sorts  that  deserve  notice  may  be  instanced  Robin  Hool, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  (once  considered  the  best,  but  now  a  long  way  in  the 
rear),  Julius,  Plato,  Finette,  Bellona,  Junius,  Paulina,  Correggio,  Miss 
Roberts,  Orb,  Meteor,  Princess  Ida,  Clarinda,  and  Favourite.  The  latter 
I  would  specially  mention.  It  is  a  cross  between  one  of  the  Leopoldi 
section  and  the  winter  flowering  variety  Autumn  Beauty.  The  bloom 
is  small  and  very  neat  in  form,  but  the  colour  is  the  most  striking  part ; 
it  is  a  beautiful  rich  carmine,  with  a  central  bar  of  white,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  softer  and  more  refined  than  that  of  any  other  variety  grown. 
If  this  refinement  of  tint  could  be  transferred  to  the  larger  varieties 
an  enormous  stride  would  be  made,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  form  the  groundwork  of  future  operations  with  that  view.  Optima 
and  The  Champion  may  well  mark  the  resting  place  as  regards  size  and 
massiveness,  for  it  woull  be  quite  possible  to  have  Amaryllises  too  large. 
What  is  now  wanted  is  refinement  of  colour.  Fragrance  is  perhaps  too 
much  to  hope  for. — W.  P.  W. 


PLANTS  FOR  GROWING  UNDER  TREES. 

Having  a  large  piece  of  ground  very  much  like  that  described  by 
“  C.  T.  B.” — i.e.,  shaded  by  Sycamores  and  Limes,  I  venture  to  suggest 
a  few  varieties  of  plants  besides  those  already  named,  which  we  planted 
there  about  four  years  ago,  and  which  have  succeeded  very  well — viz., 
Lychnis  cha’cedonica,  IJeracleum  giganteum,  Anchusa  italica,  Spirmas 
of  sorts,  Foxgloves,  the  wild  Campanula,  the  common  yellow  Flag  Iris, 
Honesty,  and  Doronicum  caucasicum  (Leopard’s  Bane).  The  latter 
grows  wild  in  some  of  our  woods,  and  with  a  little  cultivation  and  care 
it  soon  improves  in  size  of  flowers  and  height,  reaching  to  3  or  4  feet. 
Amongst  dwarfer  plants  the  following  flourish  well : — Pheasant  Eye 
Narcissus,  common  white  Pink,  and  Forget-me-nots  The  Leopard’s 
Bane  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  as  an  herbaceous  plant  for  all  situa¬ 
tions  (sunny  or  shady),  blooming  as  it  does  from  May  till  August. — 
M.  W.  A.,  Northumberland. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

As  a  journeyman  I  am  pleased  to  see  our  brother  members  of  the 
blue  apron  fraternity  practising  as  well  as  preaching.  Considering  the 
large  number  of  young  gardeners  there  are  in  the  country,  surely  some 
will  be  forthcoming  with  their  remarks.  I  hope  the  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  “Evening  Notes”  column  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
them,  and  that  more  will  follow  the  example  so  well  set  by  “Journey¬ 
man.”  _ 


Watering  a  Vine  Border  with  Liquid  Manure. — It  may  be 
of  interest  to  your  correspondent  “  Handy  Andy  ”  to  know  that  it  is 
not  at  all  unusual  for  ammonia  to  act  on  the  wood  ivork  of  a  house  in 
the  manner  he  describes.  I  have  many  times  noticed  it,  but  have 
certainly  never  found  any  difficulty  in  removing  it  with  the  syringe  if 
attended  to  immediately.  The  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the  paint  is 
lessened  considerably  if  a  little  air  be  on  during  the  watering  operation, 
and  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  liquor  off  the  hot  pipes  to  prevent  the 
creation  of  steam.  Contrary  to  “  Handy  Andy,”  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  vapour  from  stale  manure  water  through  exposure  in  a  tub  would 
not  act  so  powerfully  on  the  woodwork  as  that  fresh  pumped  from  an 
airtight  cistern.  At  least  such  is  our  experience.  Like  your  corre¬ 
spondent  I  should  be  interested  to  know,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
why  the  ammonia  acts  in  such  a  manner  on  paint  and  metal.  He 
omitted  to  state  what  kind  of  liquid  manure  was  used.  I  might  add 
that  here  it  consists  of  general  farmyard  sewage. 


Euphorbia  jacquini.eflora.— Though  so  largely  grown,  this  old 
favourite  is  seldom  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  After  shifting  them 
into  their  flowering  pots,  which  should  not  exceed  the  size  known  as 
32’s,  we  stand  the  plants  in  a  row  alongside  the  pipes  in  a  span-roof 
stove,  training  the  shoots  straight  up  the  trellis.  This  causes  the  plants 
to  produce  shoots  freely  at  and  below  the  bend  made  by  bringing  the 
leader  to  the  wire.  These  are  in  turn  tied  in,  the  result  being  that  by 
the  time  the  flowering  season  commences  the  trellis  is  covered  with 
healthy  shoots  that  bloom  at  every  point,  having  a  very  pleasing  effect, 
the  wreaths  of  flowers  being  allowed  to  hang  down  that  they  may  be 
able  to  display  their  beauty  to  the  fullest  extent.  Ours  have  carried  a 
profusion  of  bloom  for  the  last  five  months,  and  are  not  yet  exhausted, 
many  of  the  shoots  from  which  the  first  bracts  were  cut  having  broken 
into  growth,  producing  flowers  which,  though  smaller,  are  not  the  less 
useful.  Our  longest  shoot  measured  8  feet  in  length  from  the  top  of  the 
pot,  but  there  was  very  little  difference  in  any  of  the  plants  in  that 
respect.  By  way  of  a  note  I  may  say  that  a  few  in  24’s  did  not 
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succeed  nearly  so  well  aa  those  in  32’s  under  precisely  the  same  treat¬ 
ment. — F.  S.  G.  - 

Liquid  Manure  Coloubing  the  Woodwork1' of  a  Vinery. — 
A  correspondent  makes  reference  to  an  instance  of  this.  I  have  seen  a 
place  that  every  time  liquid  was  applied  it  coloured  the  woodwork,  but 
especially  in  hot  weather.  The  liquid  was  taken  out  Of  a  covered  tank 
by  means  of  a  pump,  and  applied  to  the  border  with  an  equal  portion 
of  tepid  water.  The  operation  was  carried  out  on  fine  days,  when  a 
liberal  supply  af  air  could  be  admitted  to  let  the  fumes  escape.  In  the 
summer  air  was  left  on  until  late  in  the  evening.  The  Peach  house  in 
the  same  place  received  liquid  from  the  above  mentioned  tank,  and 
the  fvood  was  not  coloured  nearly  so  much  as  in  the  vinery.  It  wore  o£E 
more  quickly  also.  As  well  as  I  can  remember  it  took  three  days  or 
more  to  wear  off  the  vinery.  The  only  reason  I  can  suggest  for  its  not 
having  the  same  effect  in  both  places  is  the  Peach  house  did  not  have 

so  flat  a  roof  as  the  vinery. - - 

Gardeners’  Social  Position. — Your  correspondent  “  W.  W.,” 
page  198,  writing  on  this  subject,  says: — “Johnson’s  ‘Gardeners’ 
Dictionary  ’  states  the  head  gardener  is  the  superior  of  the  valet  or  the 
butler  on  the  ground  of  his  knowledge  being  of  a  higher  order.”  I  do 
not  think  anyone  could  contradict  the  statement,  but  if  gardeners  do 
not  respect  themselves,  and  try  to  gain  the  good  will  of  their  masters  by 
walking  honestly  and  uprightly,  it  matters  little  by  whom  or  with  whom 
they  are  classed.— JoVrneyman. 
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FRUIT  FORDING. 

Vines. — Earliest  Houses. — Colour  will  shortly  be  proceeding  in  the 
very  early  houses.  With  a  view  to  ensure  well  swelled  berries  afford  a 
thorough  supply  of  tepid  liquid  manure,  and  mulch  at  once  with 
2  or  3  inches  thickness  of  partially  decayed  rather  lumpy  manure. 
Nothing  answers  so  well  as  stable  litter  having  the  strawy  portions 
shaken  out.  This  will  mostly  insure  sufficient  moisture  for  the  Vines 
until  the  Grapes  are  cut,  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  roots  will  secure 
healthy  foliage,  the  retention  of  moisture  being  essential  to  prevent 
premature  ripening  of  the  wood,  and  the  consequent  starting  of  the 
Vines  into  fresh  growth  when  they  should  be  going  to  rest.  Continue 
damping  at  closing  time  for  Black  Hamburghs  until  they  are  well 
advanced  in  colouring,  after  which  reduce  the  moisture  gradually,  not 
failing  to  maintain  a  circulation  of  warm  air  day  and  night.  Where 
high  quality  Grapes  are  in  request,  Black  Muscat  (Muscat  Hamburgh) 
might  be  grown,  although  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  Madresfiell 
Court.  The  defects  of  the  former  are  usually  a  deficiency  of  colour 
with  a  very  large  per-centage  of  small  or  seedless  berries,  which  is  not 
characteristic  of  the  latter.  Those  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  house  of 
Madresfield  Court  (an  excellent  early  and  midseason  Grape  for  home 
or  market)  will  add  to  the  mulching  advised  a  3-inch  thickness  of  clean, 
dry  straw,  or  preferably  rough  chopped  straw,  and  exclude  water  from 
the  house  after  the  Grapes  show  a  decided  change  of  colour,  securing  a 
circulation  of  warm  air  constantly.  Treated  in  this  way  it  does  not 
crack. 

Succession  Houses. — Disbudding,  stopping,  and  tying  the  shoots  will 
need  attention  ;  do  not  fall  into  arrears  with  this  work.  Stop  two  joints 
beyond  the  fruit  where  the  space  is  somewhat  restricted,  allowing  four  or 
five  where  there  is  room  for  that  extension,  and  permitting  the  laterals 
to  extend,  so  as  to  insure  an  even  spread  of  foliage  having  exposure  to 
light,  avoiding  overcrowding.  After  the  space  is  occupied  keep  the 
growths  stopped,  as  large  reductions  of  foliage  at  one  time  are  very 
prejudicial.  On  no  account  allow  the  thinning  to  remain  undone  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  best  set  bunches.  Free-setting 
varieties,  such  as  Black  Hamburghs,  may  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the 
berries  have  formed,  but  Muscats  and  other  shy  setters  ought  not  to  be 
thinned  until  the  properly  fertilised  berries  are  taking  the  lead.  No 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  thinning,  as  the  size  of  the  berries  varies  in 
different  Vines  of  the  same  varieties.  Healthy  strong  Vines  mature 
much  finer  berries  than  those  that  are  not  so  vigorous,  but  sufficient 
space  should  be  left  for  each  berry  to  swell  without  wedging  or  crushing. 
They  must  be  close  enough  to  retain  the  form  of  the  bunch  when  placed 
upon  the  dish.  When  the  Grapes  have  been  thinned  and  are  fairly 
swelling,  supply  tepid  water  or  liquid  manure,  and  mulch  with  rather 
lumpy  manure,  fresh,  yet  sweetened,  a  couple  of  inches  thick,  kept 
moist  by  damping  daily,  especially  at  closing  time.  Admit  air  early  and 
liberally  as  the  heat  increases,  seeking  to  secure  stout  short-jointed 
wood  and  thick  leathery  foliage.  Close  early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  raising  the  heat  from  the  sun  to  85°  or  90°,  and  allow  the  night 
temperature  to  fall  to  between  60°  and  65°. 

Vin"s  in  Flower.— Afford  a  circulation  of  warm  rather  dry  air,  and  a 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  at  night  for  Black  Hamburgh  and  similar 
sorts,  and  70°  to  75°  for  Muscats.  The  latter  and  other  shy  setters 
should  be  brushed  over  with  a  camel  hair  brush  so  as  to  rid  the  stigmas 


of  the  glutinous  substance  about  the  time  the  blossom  is  fully  expanded, 
choosing  a  warm  part  of  the  day  after  the  house  has  been  rather  freely 
ventilated.  Varieties  deficient  of  pollon  should  have  it  applied,  collecting 
it  from  those  that  afford  it  freely. 

Late  Houses. — If  started  as  advised  the  Vines  will  be  swelling  their 
buds.  Ply  the  syringe  twice  a  day,  more  frequently  if  necessary, 
seeking  to  insure  a  good  break  by  closing  the  house  with  a  genial  humid 
atmosphere  at  a  temperature  of  75°.  The  sap  rushing  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  rods  will  cause  the  eyes  to  break  unevenly,  especially  young 
Vines,  unless  the  canes  be  brought  into  a  horizontal  position  for  a  time. 
Let  thq  inside  border  be  brought  into  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  The 
outside  borders  must  have  sufficient  material  to  prevent  chill  from  snow 
and  frost.  A  few  inches  thickness  of  stable  litter  freed  of  the  rough 
portions  of  straw  will  be  sufficient.  Being  lumpy  it  will  admit  of  the 
free  access  of  the  sun’s  warmth  and  of  rain  and  air. 

Late  Varieties  of  Grapes. — We  would  strongly  urge  the  importance 
of  starting  all  late  Grapes,  especially  the  thick-skinned  varieties,  with¬ 
out  delay,  as  a  long  period  of  growth  is  required  to  produce  good  sized 
and  highly  finished  fruit  with  good  keeping  qualities.  Syringe  the  rods 
several  times  a  day,  maintaining  a  moist  atmosphere  by  damping  the 
borders,  &c.,  every  evening,  but  not  the  Vines,  as  they  should  become 
dry  at  least  once  in  the  twenty -four  hours.  It  is  decidedly  advantageous 
to  cover  the  inside  borders  with  fresh  stable  litter.  Night  temperature 
50°  to  55°,  and  65°  by  day  from  sun. 

Late  Hamburghs. — Some  persons  do  not  like  the  thick-skinned 
varieties  of  Grapes,  and  demand  Black  Hamburghs  all  the  year  round. 
For  affording  the  latest  supply  allow  the  Vines  to  break  naturally  ;  if 
the  Grapes  are  thinned  by  early  June  and  the  fruit  ripened  in  late 
September  it  will  suffice.  Ripened  earlier  they  :  r  i  liable  to  lose  colour 
and  quality  by  hanging,  which  is  not  peculiar  fo  Hamburghs  but  to  all 
Grapes  with  thin  skins,  though  none  lose  colour  so  badly  as  Hamburghs. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Houses. — Though  the  weather 
may  be  favourable  there  is  still  danger  of  sudden  frost  and  snow,  there¬ 
fore  see  that  the  protection  is  sufficient,  as  if  the  outside  borders  get 
chilled  the  trees  are  certain  to  receive  a  cheek.  In  the  earliest  forced 
house  t*he  stoning  process  will  soon  be  completed,  when  the  final  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  fruit  must  be  effected  ;  afterwards  see  that  the  inside 
border  is  kept  thoroughly  watered,  mu’ching  the  surface  with  partially 
decomposed  manure  1)  to  2  inches  thick,  and  the  night  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  63°  or  70°,  70°  to  75°  in  the  daytime  by  artificial 
means,  and  80°  to  85°  or  90°  from  sun  heat.  Attend  to  tying-in  the 
shoots  as  they  advance,  regulating  them  so  that  they  are  not  too 
crowded.  By  giving  the  young  shoots  plenty  of  room  the  ripening  fruit 
receives  more  sun  from  colouring,  and  the  wood  becomes  more  solidified 
and  better  ripened  for  another  year. 

Succession  Houses.— In  these  the  routine  will  now  be  the  thinning  of 
the  fruits  where  too  thickly  set,  first  removing  those  that  are  badly 
placed.  This  should  be  done  gradually,  as  also  should  disbudding,  con  - 
mencing  early,  and  persisting  with  it  until  no  more  shoots  are  left  than 
will  be  required  for  furnishing  the  bearing  wood  of  another  season,  or 
what  are  necessary  for  attracting  the  sap  to  the  fruit,  and  for  furnishing 
the  trees  that  are  extending.  There  must  not  be  any  lack  of  water  at 
the  roots  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  any  stage  of  their  growth.  Do 
not  be  deceived  by  the  surface  appearing  damp,  but  afford  water  as 
required  to  keep  the  soil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  state.  Syringe  thoroughly 
in  all  houses  morning  and  afternoon,  except  when  the  trees  are  in 
blossom,  in  which  case  maintain  a  gentle  fire  heat  in  dull  weather,  so  as 
to  admit  of  moderate  ventilation,  as  a  circulation  of  rather  warm 
air — i.e.,  30°  to  55°,  and  comparatively  dry,  is  conducive  to  a  good  set. 
If  there  are  evaporation  troughs  keep  them  filled  with  liqnid  manure 
when  the  fruit  is  swelling  freely  after  it  has  been  thinned.  This  practice, 
and  sprinkling  the  borders  occasionally  at  closing  time  with  guano  water 
(1  lb.  to  twenty  gallons  of  water),  will  assistin  keeping  red  spider  in  check. 
Mildew  sometimes  infests  the  fruit  and  foliage,  in  which  case  flowers  of 
sulphur  may  be  applied  to  the  affected  parts.  Sulphide  of  potassium  is, 
however,  much  more  efficacious,  and  is  equally  useful  against  insect 
pests.  If  fumigation  is  had  recourse  to  for  aphides  care  must  be  taken 
to  have  the  foliage  dry,  and  not  to  give  am  overdose. 

Late  Houses. — The  buds  are  swelling  fast ;  in  some  cases  the  blossoms 
are  expanding,  and  will  require  a  genial  warmth — enough  at  night  to 
exclude  frost,  and  at  daytime  a  temperature  of  50°,  with  ventilation  to 
insure  well-developed  flowers.  This  is  essential  to  a  good  set  after  the 
anthers  show  clear  of  the  corolla.  Unheated  houses  should  be  freely 
ventilated,  especially  in  bright  weather,  and  some  scrim  canvas  drawn 
over  the  roof  when  the  sun  is  powerful  will  do  much  to  retard  tht 
flowering,  whilst  its  employment  at  night  will  insure  safety  from  frost. 

THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

Lobelias. — Old  plants  of  the  dwarf  bedding  Lobelias  ought  not  to  be 
subjected  to  much  fire  heat,  ijs  this  causes  a  spindly  growth  unsuitable 
for  making  into  cuttings,  and  also  spoils  them  for  the  method  of  pro¬ 
pagation  by  division.  A  greenhouse  shelf  is  the  best  place  for  stock 
plants,  as  in  these  positions  tVey  form  strong  sappy  growth,  and  are  not 
so  liable  to  damp  off  wholesale.  Such  shoots  strike  like  weeds,  and  a 
good  stock  of  dwarf  plants  is  the  result.  Where,  however,  there  are 
plenty  of  old  plants  the  wisest  course  is  to  propagate  these  by  division, 
this  being  done  before  the  air  roots  have  perished.  Every  tiny  division 
quickly  dibbled  into  pans  or  boxes  of  fine  light  soil,  and  placed  in 
gentle  heat,  become  well  rooted  in  a  few  days,  and  if  need  be  may 
again  be  divided.  In  other  respects  they  thrive  best  and  form  the 
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most  serviceable  plants  when  given  the  same '  treatment  as  has  heen 
advised  for  Ageratums. 

Dianthuses  and  Phlox  Drummondi.  —  These  are  of  rather  slow 
growth,  and  should  therefore  be  sown  earlier  than  the  majority  of 
summer  flowering  annuals.  They  are  amongst  the  most  serviceable 
and  attractive  border  plants  that  can  be  grown,  the  last  named  also  be 
well  adapted  for  filling  beds.  Sow  the  seed  in  pans,  placing  these  mi  a 
hotbed  till  it  germinates,  and  eventually  prick  off  the  seedlings  into 
large  pans  or  boxes.  All  may  be  hardened  and  finally  planted  out  by 
the  middle  of  May. 

Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons. — Seedlings  of  these  raised  early  and 
given  fair  play  will  flower  freely  late  in  the  summer.  Sow  on  the 
■surface  of  pans  of  fine  soil,  end  cover  very  lightly  or  not  at  all,  the 
seed  being  merely  pressed  into  previously  moistened  spil.  Place  in  heat, 
give  the  seedlings  plenty  of  light,  and  eventually  prick  them  out  thinly 
in  boxes  of  light  soil.  They  ought  to  be  kept  under  glass  till  of  good 
size,  and  be  planted  out  on  fairly  rich  ground  late  in  May. 

Aquilegias. — A  packet  of  seed  obtained  from  a  trustworthy  source 
ncludes  many  very  beautiful  varieties,  forming,  when  grouped  together, 

very  attractive  feature  in  a  flower  garden  during  May  and  June. 

seed  of  any  varieties  is  sown  now  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  plants  grown 
without  experiencing  a  severe  check,  some  of  the  strongest  of  them  will 
flower  this  season,  and  the  rest  develop  into  fine  plants  for  flowering 
next  year.  The  seedlings  should  first  be  pricked  out  rather  thickly  in 
5-inch  pots  or  pans,  and  returned  to  a  warm  frame,  being  subsequently 
given  more  room  in  boxes,  or  else  potted  off  singly  into  3-inch  pots, 
in  either  case  being  eventually  hardened  and  planted  on  a  warm 
border.  Any  good  loamy  compost  suits  them,  and  in  the  open  they 
delight  in  a  fairly  rich  and  free  working  soil. 

Clematises. — Not  half  enough  of  this  class  of  hardy  climbers  are 
grown.  They  are  particularly  well  adapted  for  covering  archways, 
pillars,  and  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  when  in  good  flowering  condition, 
which  they  soon  are,  are  very  gorgeous  and  attractive.  The  selection 
of  varieties  suitable  for  keeping  up  a  long  succession  of  bloom  may  be 
left  to  the  nurserymen,  and,  seeing  that  all  are  kept  in  pots,  it  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  order  and  plant.  Any  moderately  light  loamy  soil  will  grow 
them,  an  addition  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  or  even  well-decayed  manure  not 
being  wasted  in  their  culture.  When  received  turn  them  out  of  the 
pots,  carefully  loosen  some  of  the  roots,  and  plant  rather  firmly. 
During  the  first  summer  especially  they  ought  to  be  examined  at  the 
roots  occasionally  and  given  water  before  they  become  very  dry.  Well- 
established  plants  will  be  benefited  by  annual  mulchings  of  manure  ; 
but  as  this  would  be  conspicuous,  first  remove  some  of  the  surface  soil 
and  return  it  to  the  top  of  the  manure. 

Pruning  Clematises. — It  is  very  unwise  to  neglect  pruning  these.  If 
lift  to  themselves  thickets  of  worthless  growth  soon  form,  and  the  plants 
instead  of  being  ornamental  are  the  opposite.  The  Florida  type,  which 
includes  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Lucie  Lemoine,  and  Countess  of  Love¬ 
lace,  and  the  Patens  type,  to  which  Lady  Londesborough,  Miss  Bateman, 
Albert  Victor,  Fair  Rosamond,  Lord  Londesborough,  and  Standishi 
belong,  are  the  first  to  give  a  display,  the  flowers  in  these  cases  being 
produced  on  the  young  ripened  growth  formed  last  summer.  This, 
therefore,  should  only  be  thinned  out  where  crowded,  lightly  shortened, 
the  dead  wood  also  being  cut  out,  and  then  be  trained  in  whatever 
direction  desired.  The  most  popular  type  is  Jackmanni,  in  this  being 
included  Magnifica,  Flammula,  Alexandra,  Rubella,  Star  of  India,  Gipsy 
•Queen,  Jackmanni  alba,  and  tonbridgensis.  These  will  produce  flowers 
on  the  young  growth  formed  this  season,  and  the  ripened  growths  on 
these  ought  therefore  to  be  freely  shortened  now  to  near  where  they 
started  from,  and  the  strong  young  shoots  resulting  may  be  trained  to 
where  the  bloom  will  be  most  effective.  Balconies,  archways,  and  walls 
clothed  with  these  Clematises  are  very  attractive,  and  a  mass  of  bloom 
over  a  window  is  most  striking.  The  Viticella  type,  in  which  Lady 
Bovill,  Thomas  Moore,  and  Mrs.  J.  Bateman  are  sometimes  included,  and 
also  the  Lanuginosa  type,  to  which  Henryi,  Madame  Van  Houtte,  Lord 
Neville,  Robert  Hanbury,  Lady  C.  Neville,  and  several  other  beautiful 
varieties  belong,  produce  their  flowers  principally  on  young  growth,  and 
these,  therefore  should  be  pruned  similarly  to  Jackmanni. 

Other  Climbers. — Climbers  and  pillar  plants  of  Passion  Flowers, 
Wistarias,  Loniceras,  common  Honeysuckle,  and  those  of  somewhat 
similar  habit,  ought  now  to  be  rather  closely  pruned,  otherwise  much 
■of  their  beauty  is  marred.  Jasminum  nudiflorum  and  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima  should  be  cut  back  after  they  have  ceased  flowering,  and  all 
straggling  growths  should  be  removed  from  deciduous  Magnolias,  Pyra- 
canthas,  Pyruses,  Virginian  Creepers,  and  Ivies,  the  main  branches  and 
leaders  being  properly  secured  to  the  walls  and  trellises  at  the  same 
time.  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  the  common  white  Jessamine  ought 
to  have  all  lateral  growth  cut  back  to  near  the  main  branches.  The 
former  will  produce  flowers  next  winter  on  the  spray  formed  this 
summer,  while  the  young  growth  of  the  Jasmine  will  flower  freely 
■during  the  summer. 

THE  KITCHEM  GARDEN. 

Parsnips. — We  have  sown  Parsnips  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  and  of  all  the  last  named  were  the  ijjost  satisfactory.  The  first 
have  sometimes  been  ready  for  early  shows,  but  they  generally  met 
with  many  drawbacks,  and  it  is  only  now  we  sow  our  main  crop  for 
general  use.  They  grow  fast  and  gain  maturity  before  the  end  of  the 
season  ;  indeed,  we  attribute  the  half-decayed  condition  of  many 
Parsnips  in  winter  to  too  early  sowing,  as  they,  like  other  vegetables, 
begin  to  decay  when  matured  before  their  time.  The  Student  is  not  so 


large  as  some,  but  its  quality  is  good.  If  lonjt  manure  is  dug  into  the 
soil  immediately  before  sowing  it  will  cause  the  majority  of  the  roots  to 
fork  and  be  deformed.  They  are  best  on  ground  that  was  heavily 
manured  for  some  other  crop  last  year,  and  where  none  is  required 
this  time.  Artificial  manure  is  also  beneficial,  as  not  offering  any 
obstruction  to  the  roots  penetrating.  The  soil  should  be  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  deep,  and  well  stirred,  but  firm.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  2  inches  deep  and  18  inches  apart.  Ultimately  the  plants  must 
be  thinned  to  1  foot  asunder,  and  if  we  were  sowing  a  large  piece  to 
economise  seed  we  would  only  drop  in  a  few  every  foot.  Where  the 
soil  is  so  shallow  as  to  prevent  the  long  ones  gaining  a  proper  form,  the 
Turnip  rooted  variety  should  be  sown,  and  1  foot  from  row  to  row  and 
9  inches  between  the  plants  will  suffice  for  this  useful  little  sort. 

Planting  out  Cauliflowers.— Where  plants  have  been  wintered 
in  frames  or  under  handlights  many  of  them  will  now  be  exposed  and 
hardy,  and  in  favourable  districts  they  may  be  planted  in  the  open. 
As  to  secure  early  heads  has  been  the  object  of  all  the  care  that  has 
been  taken  with  them,  they  should  now  be  placed  out  on  a  warm 
sheltered  spot.  Each  one  must  be  lifted  with  a  ball  of  soil  attached  to 
the  roots  and  be  planted  without  breaking.  We  cannot  endure  to  see 
those  who  plant  anything  in  this  condition  scratch  a  little  hole  and 
push  the  roots  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  press  away  all  the  soil  adhering 
to  them.  Avoid  this  always,  and  make  a  hole  that  will  readily  admit 
them  entire.  They  will  grow  all  the  faster  afterwards,  and  head  sooner 
by  being  careful ;  but  these  Cauliflowers  will  not  produce  such  huge 
heads  as  the  later  ones  grown  entirely  in  the  open,  and  if  they  are 
planted  at  a  distance  of  18  inches  apart  each  way  they  will  not  become 
too  much  crowded.  To  secure  a  succession  do  not  transplant  them  all, 
but  thin  them  and  allow  a  few  to  remain  undisturbed,  when  they  will 
head  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  that  are  moved. 

Planting  out  Peas. — As  hinted  a  fortnight  ago,  these  may  now 
be  taken  in  hand.  There  are  various  ways  of  raising  them,  such  as 
in  small  pots,  in  turves,  &c.,  but  in  all  cases  the  planting  out  has 
to  be  done  in  much  the  same  way,  care  being  taken  that  they  are  not 
severely  checked.  Form  some  trenches  1  foot  wide  and  8  inches  deep, 
fork  some  good  manure  into  these,  then  try  and  find  some  old  dry  soil 
in  the  sheds,  and  place  a  quantity  of  it  into  each  trench.  Plant 
immediately  in  this,  push  the  dry  soil  well  up  to  the  plants,  adding 
some  of  the  surrounding  soil  afterwards,  then  draw  a  ridge  up  on  each 
side  of  the  row  and  apply  some  twigs  to  them,  on  both  sides  at  once. 
These  will  soon  help  to  hold  them  up,  but  in  the  meantime  they  will 
afford  much  shelter,  and  it  is  this  they  always  require  at  first.  When 
twigs  cannot  be  obtained  boards  about  10  inches  wide  may  be  used,  and 
these  may  be  kept  standing  on  edge  on  each  side  of  the  rows  by  the 
support  of  stakes  pushed  in  on  each  side  of  the  boards. 

Forcing. — We  are  still  far  from  securing  a  supply  of  spring 
vegetables  from  the  open,  and  forcing  must  be  followed  up.  Rhubarb 
and  Seakale  are  now  induced  to  grow  freely  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
fermenting  material  placed  over  the  pots,  and  the  former  will  soon 
be  plentiful  in  the  open.  Those  who  have  been  reserving  their 
Asparagus  roots  to  force  them  when  the  time  came  that  they  could 
do  so  with  best  results  should  place  them  in  a  gentle  heat  at  once. 
At  midwinter  they  require  to  be  forced  in  a  welt  heated  pit,  but  now 
a  slight  hotbed  will  produce  plenty  of  heads.  French  Beans  sown 
in  January  are  now  bearing,  but  the  crop  is  not  so  heavy  as  it  promises 
to  be  in  the  succession,  which  should  receive  plenty  of  liquid  manure 
at  the  roots,  and  be  kept  in  the  light.  From  now  onwards  we  regard 
French  Beans  as  profitable,  and  a  good  sowing  can  be  made  every 
fortnight,  as  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  April  they  may  be  fruited 
in  cool  places,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  any  can  be  secured 
in  the  open  air.  Wood’s  Early  Frame  Radish  is  ready  in  the  hotbed,  and 
seed  may  be  sown  in  another  light  or  two  to  precede  the  open  air 
Radishes. 

Ridge  Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows. — Sow  seed  of 
both  these.  A  dozen  plants  or  so  of  each  are  .generally  sufficient  for 
ordinary-sized  gardens,  and  it  is  better  to  grow  a  few  plants  well  than 
many  indifferently.  Half  fill  the  desired  number  of  3-inch  pots  with  a 
mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil,  put  one  seed  into  each,  with  a  little  more 
soil  on  the  top,  press  it  down  and  place  in  a  temperature  of  65°  or  70°. 
Do  not  supply  water  until  the  young  plants  appear,  and  keep  them 
growing  afterwards  in  a  gentle  heat.  If  kept  dwarf  and  robust  they 
may  remain  in  the  seed  pots  until  planted  out.  Later  crops  may  be 
raised  in  the  open. 

Broccoli  and  Brussels  Sprouts. — Owing  to  the  frost  and  snow 
there  have  been  some  blanks  in  the  supply  of  Broccoli,  but  the  Brussels 
Sprouts  have  been  uninjured.  We  have  been  gathering  them  clean  from 
some  quarters  to  get  the  old  plants  cleared  off  the  ground,  but  where 
they  still  remain  on  pieces  that  are  wanted  for  cropping  soon  they  should 
be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  attached  to  the  roots,  and  be  laid  in  in 
any  corner.  If  not  allowed  to  become  dry  they  will  remain  useful  for 
another  month.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Broccoli.  We  try  not  to 
shift  our  latest  plants,  but  all  to  head  in  April  may  be  moved,  and  if 
carefully  done  they  will  answer  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  undis¬ 
turbed.  Clearing  of  ground  of  these  late  crops  is  often  a  great  assist¬ 
ance  in  getting  in  others  in  due  time. 

A  Hint  to  Growers  in  Late  Districts.  —  The  early  part  of 
March  has  been  very  unfavourable  and  entirely  against  sowing  or 
rearing  Lettuce,  'Cauliflower,  and  Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  open,  and 
present  prospects  indicate  a  late  spring.  It  would,  therefore,  be  well  for 
all  who  are  likely  to  be  behind  to  form  some  gentle  hotbeds  and 
temporary  frames,  and  raise  their  early  vegetables  in  these.  It  is  much 
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better  to  raise  them  in  these  than  in  houses,  as  they  can  be  hardened  off 
and  planted  direct  from  the  frames  as  the  weather  admits,  and  plants 
raised  in  this  way  are  extremely  valuable  about  the  end  of  April.  Sow 
some  early  Turnips,  plenty  of  round  Spinach,  and  a  little  S  weet  Basil  in 
heat.  Manure,  dig,  and  fork  empty  quarters,  and  have  all  in  readiness 
for  putting  crops  generally  in  as  favourable  opportunities  occur.  Plant 
a  few  more  early  Potatoes,  and  spread  the  seed  for  the  main  crops  out  in 
a  single  layer  in  light  and  air  to  induce  the  growths  to  become  sturdy 
and  ready  for  planting  early  in  April. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Scabious. — When  well  grown  in  pots  these  plants  are  very  handsome 
in  the  conservatory,  and  the  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting.  Where 
plants  have  been  wintered  in  4-inch  pots,  and  have  been  merely  pro¬ 
tected  from  frost,  they  will  be  dwarf  and  sturdy.  They  soon  draw  up 
weakly  and  fail  to  flower  profusely  if  they  are  kept  in  a  close  confined 
atmosphere.  Place  these  plants  in  6-inch  pots  in  a  compost  of  three 
parts  loam,  one  each  of  manure,  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  They  should 
occupy  a  cool  airy  position  ;  in  fact  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  cold 
frames.  If  the  frames  are  closed  while  the  sun  is  upon  them  they  will 
soon  commence  rapid  growth. 

SqMzanthus. — Plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  the  greenhouse  on  a 
shelf  close  to  the  glass  may  now  be  transferred  to  pots  2  inches  larger 
than  those  they  now  occupy.  They  will  do  well  in  the  compost  advised 
for  Scabiouses.  They  can  be  grown  on  the  front  stage  of  the  green¬ 
house,  and  when  well  rooted  can  be  placed  in  larger  pots,  in  which  they 
will  make  bushes  or  pyramids  fully  3  feet  through.  For  most  forms  of 
decoration  they  are  best  grown  as  bushes.  The  points  of  the  young 
plants  should  be  removed  to  induce  them  to  branch.  The  shoots  at  the 
base  should  be  trained  out  towards  the  rim  of  the  pot  when  large 
enough.  The  syringe  should  be  used  to  keep  the  foliage  free  from  red 
spider,  but  if  the  plants  arc  grown  freely  and  stood  upon  a  moisture¬ 
holding  base  this  pest  will  not  trouble  them  much. 

Imantophyllums. — These  are  very  useful  for  decoration  in  6  and 
7 -inch  pots,  and  in  order  to  keep  strong  plants  in  good  condition  in  these 
sizes  it  is  necessary  to  shake  them  out  annually  and  place  them  lower 
in  the  pots.  A  few  of  the  outer  leaves  may  be  removed,  as  well  as  a 
good  portion  of  the  roots,  in  order  to  effect  this  end.  If  placed  in  a 
vinery  or  Peach  house  at  work  they  quickly  become  established,  and 
will  yield  equally  as  large  flowers  next  season  as  those  that  have  not 
been  disturbed.  Any  extra  fine  varieties  may  be  allowed  to  seed,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  fertilise  the  plants  with  their  own  pollen.  More 
water  must  be  given  to  the  roots  than  has  been  the  case  during  the 
winter.  Grow  young  plants  that  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  a  stove 
temperature,  and  repot  them  from  time  to  time  as  they  need  more  root 
room.  Seed  should  not  be  sown  directly  it  is  gathered,  for  it  is  very 
liable  to  decay.  It  should  be  hardened  for  a  week  or  two  after  it  is 
removed  from  the  plant.  Established  plants  do  well  in  loam,  sand,  and 
one-seventh  of  manure.  For  young  plants  the  compost  may  consist  of 
fully  one-third  leaf  mould. 

AbutiloJis.  —  These  will  root  freely  now,  and  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  5-inch  pots.  They 
make  useful  decorative  plants  in  this  size  for  the  greenhouse  or  con¬ 
servatory.  Established  plants  that  have  been  cool  during  the  winter 
will  grow  and  flower  freely  if  they  can  be  given  an  intermediate  tempe¬ 
rature.  Plants  on  walls  and  trained  on  pillars,  or  under  the  roof,  may 
now  be  thinned  out  or  well  pruned.  Top-dress  plants  growing  in  large 
pots,  or  that  are  in  any  way  restricted  at  their  roots,  with  rich  material. 

Primulas. — Those  intended  for  late  flowering  should  occupy  a  cool 
airy  position.  Stand  them  on  a  cool  base,  close  to  the  glass  if  possible. 
The  object  should  be  to  induce  dwarf  compact  growth.  A  little 
artificial  manure  may  with  advantage  be  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil. 

Mignonette. — Plants  in  pots  will  now  grow  strongly  if  stood  in  a 
cool  but  light  position.  The  pots  should  stand  on  moisture-holding 
material,  and  the  syringe  may  be  used  twice  daily  during  bright 
weather.  Give  artificial  manure  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  and  be 
careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  their  roots. 


HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

{Continued  from  page  326.) 

THE  WEATHER. 

For  the  first  time  this  season  the  thermometer  has  to-day  (March 
12th)  reached  50°  Fahr.  During  the  whole  of  February,  one  day 
excepted,  and  the  early  part  of  March  the  weather  has  been  more  un¬ 
favourable  for  bees  than  I  have  ever  experienced  it.  For  thr  e  e  weeks 
in  succession  the  temperature  was  never  above  35°,  anr’  on  three 
nights  in  succession  it  fell  to  13°.  On  the  8th  February  a  severe 
snowstorm,  with  a  strong  north-west  wind,  occurred,  but  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes.  With  that  exception,  afew  slight  showers  of 
snow,  and  a  fall  of  3  inches  one  morning  in  February,  we  escaped 


the  severe  storms  of  snow  and  heavy  rain  experienced  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  but  the  high  winds  with  the  low  temperature 
made  it  a  disagreeable  time. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  HIVE. 

Apprehensive  as  we  were  for  the  safety  of  the  bees,  they 
appear  now  as  healthy  as  we  could  desire,  and  all  that  have  flown 
have  plenty  of  young  bees.  The  crossed  Cyprians  are  crowding  all 
their  combs,  young  bees  in  the  majority.  I  will  select  one  hive, 
and  I  wish  beginners  to  carefully  note  its  history.  It  descended 
direct  from  a  Cyprian  stock  twelve  years  ago,  and  through  crossing 
and  intercrossing  with  drones  of  the  same  blood  the  yellow 
markings  are  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  bees.  In  1887  it  was. 
one  of  my  best  stocks  ;  it  swarmed  three  times  early,  and  the 
young  queen  was  fertilised  in  good  time.  At  the  Heather  it  did 
well.  In  1888  it  was  seemingly  my  best  hive  and  was  the 
heaviest  at  the  Heather,  but  did  not  rise  to  the  weight  expected.  I 
now  understand  all  this,  the  old  queen  had  been  deposed,  evidently 
being  faulty,  and  a  young  one  took  her  place  ;  the  latter  is  now 
keeping  up  the  good  character  of  the  breed  and  fulfilling  her 
duties  well. 

The  bees  have  never  tasted  artificial  food  since  I  got  them  from 
Mr.  A.  Neighbour.  In  the  autumn  of  1888  the  hive  was  simply,  when 
examined,  what  “  Felix  ”  and  others  would  have  pronounced  “pollen- 
bound,”  and  I  may  add,  honey-bound.  It  had  few  empty  cells.  It 
had  a  fair  number '  of  bees,  and  was  in  what  ■  I  look  upon  as  an 
ideal  state  for  a  hive  to  be  in  at  the  close  of  the  honey  season, 
noth  withstanding  others’  opinions  on  this  point.  I  have  only 
observed  one  bee  enter  the  hive  with  artificial  pollen,  and  beyond 
airing  themselves  on  two  occasions  they  have  flown  little.  On  the 
9th  March  the  hive  rallied  from  10  A.M.  till  4  P.M.,  the  bees 
clustered  outside  the  whole  of  that  time  in  numbers  equal  to  the 
size  of  two  hands.  While  doing  so  I  cleaned  out  all  dead  bees. 
The  ventilating  floor  saves  them  the  disagreeable  trouble  of 
cleaning  out  the  clammy  refuse  in  all  hives  not  so  provided. 
During  the  whole  of  the  day  young  bees  were  in  great  numbers 
playing  on  the  board  and  on  the  wing,  and  I  expect  by  the  end 
of  April  this  as  well  as  other  hives  will  be  constantly  crowding 
out. 

Some  perhaps  would  object  to  raising  a  queen  from  one  that 
was  rather  below  the  mark,  but  raising  bees  to  perfection  is  for 
themselves  to  do,  not  man  ;  his  powers  end  in  the  selection  of 
breeds.  A  pollen  and  honey-bound  hive,  properly  constructed  and 
protected,  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  bees,  keeps  the  latter  quiet, 
comfortable,  and  contented  during  the  severest  weather,  and  enables 
them  to  carry  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  hive  without  the 
necessity  of  flying  out  for  one  purpose  or  another  until  the  genial 
winds  of  spring  invite  them  and  the  flowers  to  come  forth  at  the 
some  time. 

NARROW  HIVE  ENTRANCE 3. 

I  have  still  a  number  of  hives  of  which  the  bees  have  kept 
themselves  within  doors  for  more  than  five  months,  and  one  while 
I  write  is  showing  bees  for  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of 
October.  I  never  experienced  bees  remaining  so  long  without 
airing  themselves.  Sixteen  weeks  was  the  longest  of  any  previous 
year.  One  of  these  self-confined  colonies  is  the  strongest  I  possess- 
I  learn  this  from  the  sound  by  placing  my  ear  to  the  hive.  It 
stands  close  to  the  path  where  all  the  traffic  is,  but  seems  undis¬ 
turbed  by  it.  It,  as  well  as  all  others,  has  only  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  of  doorway.  Had  they  had  a  wide  entrance  many  bees 
would  have  died  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  winds  and  low 
temperature  we  have  experienced. 

WINTER  MANIPULATION. 

It  is  desirable  that  beginners  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  one  manipulation  during  the  winter  months  before  the  bees 
have  aired  themselves  sometimes  proves  fatal  to  the  colony.  Put 
up  all  stocks  in  September  in  a  proper  maimer,  and  let  them  alone, 
afterwards.  Let  the  advice  of  “  turning  up  quilts,”  and  “  clear  in 
dead  bees  from  the  floor  ”  be  unknown  in  the  apiary. 
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ARTIFICIAL  POLLEN. 

When  bees  are  on  the  wing  provide  themselves  with  pea-meal 
if  there  is  a  paucity  of  flowers.  It  acts  beneficially  in  a  twofold 
manner.  It  prevents  the  bees  roaming  too  far  away  from  their 
hives,  consequently  averting  loss,  and  it  allows  them  to  continue 
bringing  forth  brood,  consequently  avoids  waste  of  eggs  and  insures 
full-sized  and  strong  bees.  When  there  is  a  paucity  of  pollen  in 
the  hive,  the  bees  are  either  imperfect  or  are  not  brought  forward. 
Bees  will  not  gather  pollen  if  they  do  not  require  it,  or  if  they  do 
it  will  either  be  in  small  quantities,  or  in  anticipation  of  requiring 
it  at  a  future  period.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  I 
commenced  feeding  with  pea-meal,  and  it  is  always  discontinued 
when  flowers  become  plentiful.  I  only  indulge  the  bees  with  it 
before  flowers  appear,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  them,  or  during 
unfavourable  weather. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIYED. 


Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle. — Farm  Seeds. 
C.  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford. — Farm  Seeds. 


*,*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Auriculas  (J.  3/.). — We  are  obliged  by  your  letter  and  enclosures, 
but  arriving  on  Wednesday  morning  they  cannot  be  inserted  this  week. 

Digging-  (A.  31.  B.). — We  think  we  can  supply  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation.  but  Wednesday’s  letters  cannot  be  fully  answered  in  the  current 
issue. 

Planting  Asparagus  (J.  G.). — Enrich  the  ground  as  you  propose, 
not  working  it  when  wet,  nor  bringing  much,  if  any,  unfertile  subsoil 
to  the  surface.  Add  coarse  sand  or  other  gritty  matter  if  the  land  is 
heavy.  This  is  all  we  can  say  this  week  in  consequence  of  the  late 
arrival  of  your  letter. 

Peaches  for  Profit  (A  Fire-years  Subscriber'). — Peaches  are  pro¬ 
fitably  cultivated  under  glass  by  persons  who  are  competent  to  grow 
them  well.  If  you  have  had  sufficient  experience  you  may  carry  out 
your  project.  If  you  do  not  feel  competent  through  lack  of  practice 
you  had  better  perhaps  try  Tomatoes.  They  are  more  easily  grown  than 
Peaches,  and  give  a  much  quicker  and  often  a  very  good  return  to  the 
cultivator. 

Destroying  Weeds  on  Walks  (Upper  Norwood). — There  are 
various  methods  of  destroying  weeds.  One  part  of  common  vitriol  to 
thirty  of  water  will  kill  all  ordinary  kinds  ;  so  will  au  ounce  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Smith’s  weed  killer,  which  is  adver¬ 
tised,  is  largely  used,  and  with  satisfactory  results  Whatever  you  apply 
of  a  corrosive  nature  must  be  kept  off  grass  or  Box  edgings,  also  from 
the  boots,  clothes,  and  hands  of  the  workmen. 

Swelling  on  Bose  Stock  (P.  H.  W.). — We  do  not  consider  that 
what  you  send  is  a  fungoid  growth.  It  is  a  callosity  which  not  infre¬ 
quently  forms  on  grafted  Roses  when  the  union  has  been  imperfect, 
■as  when  the  stock  and  the  Rose  stem  do  not  swell  uniformly.  If  the 
junction  is  low  enough  to  be  placed  below  the  soil,  or  a  collar  can  be 
fixed  round  the  pot  for  supporting  added  soil,  roots  will  probably  issue 
from  the  swollen  part  or  above  it,  and  the  plant  be  improved. 

Seeds  for  La  Plata  (Emigrant). — You  give  not  the  slightest  indi¬ 
cation  of  your  object,  not  even  mentioning  whether  you  require  vege¬ 
tables  or  flowers,  but  simply  say  you  wish  to  take  out  a  “few  likely 
seeds.”  Probably  the  best  advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  state  your 
wishes  to  one  of  the  large  seed  firms  or  dealers  who  have  experience  in 
sending  seeds  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  you  name  the  sum 
you  desire  to  invest,  you  may  rely  on  having  suitable  kinds  properly 
packed  for  arriving  in  good  condition  at  their  destination. 

Planting  Standard  Roses  (S.). — We  have  seen  standard  Roses 
planted  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  grow  and  flower  very  well  during 
the  season,  but  they  were  well  rooted,  and  the  fibres  not  suffered  to  get 
in  the  least  dry  when  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  tops  were  closely 
pruned.  Should  dry  east  winds  occur  after  planting,  syringing  will  be 
beneficial,  and  haybands  wrapped  round  the  stems  and  kept  moist  are 
of  great  service  in  arresting  evaporation  from  them,  the  escape  of  mois¬ 
ture  from  the  wood  before  active  roots  form  for  imbibing  a  supply  for 


keeping  them  fresh  being  the  cause  of  death  to  the  plants  when  that 
occur  r. 

Pegging  Down  Single  Dahlias  (IF.  J.  B.). — There  is  no 
question  that  for  bedding  the  plants  are  much  more  effective  when 
pegged,  as  the  stems  are  obscured  and  a  more  even  and  fuller  surface  of 
flowers  produced.  If  the  work  is  done  neatly  brilliant  and  level  masses 
of  flowers  usually  expand  18  inches  or  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 

beds.  Dahlias  for  pegging  should 
be  planted  in  a  slanting  direction, 
to  facilitate  the  depression  of  the 
stems.  They  should  not  be  pegged 
quite  flat  immediately  after  plant¬ 
ing,  as  that  would  unduly  arrest 
early  growth.  The  small  sketch 
will  show  what  we  mean  by  slant¬ 
ing  the  plants  when  placed  in  the 
beds.  If  inserted  in  the  usual  upright  manner  they  could  not  very  well 
be  bept  down  without  breaking,  and  if  they  could  the  growth  would  be 
checked.  » 

Planting  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  (A.  F.  S.). — You  ask 

if  you  will  gain  any  time  by  planting  these  at  once  instead  of  waiting 
till  the  autumn.  Our  reply  is  in  the  affirmative  if  the  Strawberry  plants 
are  not  mere  weaklings  with  few  roots,  and  these  are  not  dried  during 
the  process  of  removal ;  and  if  the  Raspberry  canes  have  bushy  fibres, 
and  these  are  kept  moist  when  out  of  the  ground.  The  canes  should  be  cut 
down  to  within  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  the  soil  over  the  roots 
mulched  with  manure.  The  Strawberries  may  also  be  mulched,  not 
covering  the  crowns,  and  if  flower  trusses  appear  they  had  better  be 
nipped  off. 

Soot  in  Strawberry  Pots  (II.  31.). — An  inch  of  soot  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  each  pot  with  leaves  is  very  much  in  excess  of  what  is 
usually  employed,  a  sprinkling  only  being  given,  as  a  rule,  on  the  rough 
material  over  the  drainage.  This  acts  as  a  preventive  of  worms  enter¬ 
ing  the  pots  as  well  as  a  stimulant  to  the  plants.  The  quantity  of  soot 
employed  would  be  likely  to  close  the  drainage,  and  the  roots  coming  in 
contact  with  it  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed,  the  combined  effect 
being  highly  prejudicial  to  the  plants.  Watering  with  soot  water 
several  times  when  the  plants  were  taken  in  to  force  would  further 
aggravate  the  evil,  especially  if  they  were  not  well  furnished  with  roots, 
which,  we  presume,  they  were  not,  as  some  of  the  plants  are  dead,  the 
rest  not  able  to  bear  fruit.  The  excessive  use  of  soot  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  disaster,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  early 
Strawberries  have  not  done  well  this  year,  the  result,  no  doubt,  of  the 
disadvantages  of  last  season’s  wet  and  cold. 

Raising  and  Growing  Cytisuses  and  Deutzias  (Tadcaster), 

— One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  these  plants  writes  as 
follows  The  Cytisos  must  rank  amongst  the  most  useful  of  winter 
and  spring-blooming  plants,  both  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration. 
When  employed  for  the  former  purpose  it  is  most  useful  when  grown  in 
48-size  pots,  in  which  we  have  had  plants  18  inches  in  diameter.  By 
striking  a  few  cuttings  annually  there  is  no  occasion  to  retain  the  plants 
after  their  second  season  of  blooming.  Those  that  bloom  the  first  year 
in  spring  we  use  for  winter  work  the  next  winter,  when  they  are  best 
thrown  away,  unless  very  large  plants  are  required,  they  are  then  re¬ 
potted.  Cuttings  may  be  struck  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  We  prefer 
the  former  time,  as  they  have  a  longer  season  of  growth,  consequently 
more  flowers  are  obtained.  September  is  the  best  month  to  strike  them 
in.  Take  the  half-ripened  side  shoots  with  a  heel  attached,  and  insert 
them  in  sandy  soil  pressed  in  firmly.  They  will  strike  quite  readily  if 
plunged  in  a  cold  frame  for  a  short  time,  then  introduce  them  to  a  little 
bottom  heat.  When  rooted  the  points  should  be  taken  out,  and  they 
can  be  potted  singly  in  60-pots  in  two  parts  fibry  loam  and  one  of  peat, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Keep  them  close  until  established, 
when  they  should  be  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  a  greenhouse.  In  the 
spring  they  should  be  placed  into  48-size  pots.  After  they  are  well 
established,  and  the  weather  is  mild  and  warm,  plunge  them  in  the  open 
air.  The  points  should  be  kept  pinched  back  until  the  end  of  August. 
We  manage  this  by  drawing  the  plant  through  the  hand  as  often  as  they 
require  stopping,  and  cut  the  tops  off,  then  the  plants  are  obtained  of  a 
uniform  shape.  They  must  be  well  attended  to  with  watering.  Before 
there  is  danger  of  frost  place  them  in  a  well- ventilated  greenhouse. 
After  the  plants  have  bloomed  in  the  spring  cut  them  well  back  and 
repot,  when  they  will  bloom  the  following  winter  if  placed  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  50°.”  An  excellent  paper  on  Deutzias  will  soon  be 
published,  containing  the  information  you  require  on  these  plants. 

Managing  Vines  (G.  II.). — You  have  no  occasion  for  making  any 
apology  for  seeking  information,  nor  for  being  a  “  groom  and 
gardener.”  Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  industrious  men  we  know 
belong  to  this  class,  and  one  of  them  has  taken  prizes  for  Grapes  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural,  Crystal  Palace  and  other  large  shows.  The  Vine9 
now  flowering  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°,  falling  to  60°  in 
the  morning,  and  the  top  ventilators  may  be  left  open  half  an  inch  or 
so  all  night.  When  the  temperature  rises  above  65°  in  the  morning 
admit  more  air,  but  not  to  lower  the  temperature,  increasing  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  sashes  at  each  increase  of  5°.  The  heat  then  rises  naturally 
and  steadily,  and  it  may  rise  to  80°  or  85°  with  sun,  as  indicated  by  a 
shaded  thermometer.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  have  the 
sashes  closed  so  long  in  the  morning  that  the  house  becomes  too  hot, 
and  a  lar^e  volume  of  air  has  to  be  given  to  cool  it.  It  is  also  a  mistake 
to  admit  sharp  currents  of  air  through  the  front  sashes.  It  is  a  good 
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plan  to  give  Vines  when  flowering  a  sharp  jerk  at  midday  for  dispersing 
the  pollen.  They  should  not  be  syringed,  but  a  genial  atmosphere  can 
be  maintained  by  damping  the  paths  once  or  twice  a  day  during  bright 
weather.  Close  the  house  gradually  as  soon  as  the  temperature  com¬ 
mences  falling  in  the  afternoon.  The  growths  or  laterals  bearing  the 
bunches  should  have  been  nipped  off  before  now.  Two  leaves  beyond 
the  bunches  may  be  permitted  if  they  have  room  to  develope.  Over¬ 
crowding  the  growth  and  foliage  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which 
Vines  can  be  subjected.  The  laterals  should  be  from  a  foot  to  18  inches 
apart,  if  closer  some  should  be  removed.  Vines  just  starting  may  have 
a  night  temperature  of  55°,  falling  to  50°  in  the  morning.  When  the 
leaves  unfold  increase  by  5°,  and  when  bunches  are  prominent  5°  more, 
with  the  usual  increase  with  sun.  The  house  may  be  kept  more  moist 
before  the  bunches  flower  and  after  the  berries  are  set,  than  during  the 
flowering  period.  Read  past,  present,  and  future  issues  of  our  “  Work 
for  the  Week  ”  columns,  and  if  you  cannot  find  what  you  want  there  and 
in  other  pages,  state  your  wants  and  your  letters  shall  have  attention. 

Gardeners  and  Tea  Plantations  (7?.  6’.). — Many  gardeners 
have  been  sent  to  the  Tea  plantations  in  India,  chiefly  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  and  possibly  if  you  were  to  write  to  the  Curator  there  he 
might  favour  you  with  some  information.  A  man  must  be  competent 
to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  Tea  and  to  make  its  cultivation  pro¬ 
fitable.  In  vols.  xiii.  and  xiv.  (188C  and  1887)  a  series  of  interesting 
articles  were  published  in  this  Journal  under  the  heading  of  “  Indian 
Experiences.”  The  writer  of  them  was,  however,  mainly  engaged  in 
growing  Coffee.  A  short  extract  from  the  introduction  to  the  series  will 
answer  some  portions  of  your  letter.  After  stating  his  experience  in 
India,  extended  over  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  he  says  : — “  I  may  be 
permitted  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  while  to  the  young  gardener  in 
England  the  area  of  success  in  his  profession  is  admittedly  becoming 
yearly  more  circumscribed,  and  even  greatly  underpaid,  employment  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  obtain,  the  planting  and  horticul¬ 
tural  field  of  enterprise  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  to  the  well  educated  and 
trained  young  gardeuer  a  very  hopeful  one.  At  the  same  time,  I  would 
impress  upon  him  before  taking  the  final  step,  that  ultimate  success  in 
any  country,  but  more  especially  a  country  like  India,  will  depend 
greatly  upon  his  own  strength  of  character,  self-control,  veracity, 
integrity,  and  patient  perseverance.  Temptations  to  upset  and  trample 
underfoot  all  these  virtues  abound  in  India,  and  1  reiterate  my  warning 
to  young  gardeners  about  to  emigrate  to  India,  that  without  the  firm 
resolve  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  above  principles  of  conduct,  failure  will, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  be  the  inevitable  result.  In  1801,  being 
then  just  twenty-three  years  of  age,  I  was  employed  as  propagator  by  a 
well-known  firm  of  nurserymen  at  Edinburgh  on  a  weekly  wage  of  18s., 
with  bothy.  The  wages  were  too  small  to  allow  for  my  own  support 
and  that  of  a  widowed  parent.  These  things  combined  made  life  very 
irksome  to  me,  and  being,  like  most  young  gardeners,  anxious  to  improve 
myself  in  my  profession  and  otherwise,  and  being  denied  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  books  &c.,  for  doing  so,  I  not  unnaturally  turned 
my  attention  to  emigration,  and  ere  long  was  fortunate  enough  to  ob¬ 
serve  an  advertisement  in  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman  newspaper  for  a 
young  gardener  to  proceed  to  India  as  an  assistant  on  a  Coffee  estate  on 
a  salary  of  RslOO,  or  £120,  for  the  first  year  ;  Rsl20,  or  £141,  for  the 
second  year  ;  Rsl40,  or  £1G8,  for  the  third  year  ;  and  £240  per  annum 
for  the  two  following  years.  Engagement  for  the  five  years,  with  an 
optional  break  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  I  applied  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  and  "with  the  assistance  of  my  employers  and  other  friends  ob¬ 
tained.  it  at  once,  signed  the  agreement,  and  was  tiff  on  my  voyage  to 
India  within  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  my  application.” 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
Bhould  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(T.  C.  P.~). — 1,  Asplenium  flaccidum.  2,  Onychium  japonicum.  3, 
Adiantum  formosum.  4,  Polystichum  angulare.  5,  Adiantum  pedatum. 
6,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  (M.  C.'). — We  cannot  name  the  Fern  with 
certainty,  as  the  frond  is  so  withered  and  out  of  character.  If  you  can 
send  a  better  specimen  at  some  future  time  we  think  we  can  name  it  for 
you.  QA.  C.~). — Brugmansia  sanguinea. 
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Market  dull,  with  little  business  doiDg. 

VEGETABLES. 

a.  d.  s.  d.  i  s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ••  •• 

0 

9  to  1 

3 

Asparagus ,  bundle  .  •  .  • 

10 

0 

13 

0 

■Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

l 

0 

Beans,  Kidney , per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ••  •• 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Broccoli,  bundle  ••  . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  buslel 

3 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  •• 

i 

0 

0 

0 

CapBicump,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidnev,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflower? ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

« 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  M 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  dcz.  bunches 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

s 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  tb  .. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

i 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  Bushel  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

0 

6 

1 

3 

Leeks,  buz.  ch . 

0 

a 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

FRUIT. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  i  Bleve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0  to  9 

O 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

a 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen  ..  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  J  sieve  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  J-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

» 

Grapes,  per  lb .  .. 

1 

6 

5 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case  ..  .. 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  . . 

6 

0 

12 

a 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

B. 

d. 

8 

a. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Acacia,  dc  z.  hunches 

9 

0  to  12 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Anemonea  (French),  doz. 

bunches . 

6 

Oto  12 

ft 

bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bnnohes 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Arum  Lilies, 12  blooms  .. 

S 

0 

8 

0 

Mignonette.  12  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

oi 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

0 

i 

0 

Myo3otis  or  Porgetmenots 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

0 

i 

0 

doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

» 

Camellias,  White,  12  hi.. . 

s 

0 

4 

0 

Narcissus  (Paper  White), 

Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

2 

0 

12  sprays  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

s 

0 

ft 

Cineraria,  per  bunoh 

0 

e 

i 

0 

Pelargoniums ,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Crocuses,  doz.  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses 

6 

0 

9 

a 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Daffodils  (single)  12  blooms  0 

6 

1 

0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

„  (double), 12  blooms  0 

4 

0 

6 

„  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

S 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  . .  .. 

t 

0 

6 

0 

„  Tea, dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

ft 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

„  yellow  . 

8 

0 

8 

a 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches 

1 

0 

8 

0 

sprays  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

• 

1 

0 

Lilac,  Wbite  (French), 

Violets,  12  bunohes. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

ft 

per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

„  Parme  (French), 

Lfiinm  longiflorum,  12 

per  bunch 

2 

e 

8 

& 

blooms . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

„  Dark  (French)  bch. 

i 

6 

2 

ft 

Li'yof  theV  alley,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bnnohes 

4 

ft 

6 

0 

„  (French),  12  bchs. 

1 

0 

2 

ft 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

1. 

8. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

e 

Oto  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

Oto  18 

ft 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

1 

6 

7 

ft 

Arbor  vitas  (golden'*  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

O 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  , .  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0- 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ohribtmas  Rose  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Cineraria, per  dozen 

8 

0 

10 

0 

doz.  pots  . 

LS 

0 

18; 

0- 

Cyclamen. ,  dezen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dracama terminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Dra*  £eaa  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

ft 

„  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

ft 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  doz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

FODDER  CROPS. 


PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

In  our  series  of  papers  on  fodder  crops  permanent  pasture  must 
certainly  have  a  place,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  it  ought  to  have  had  the  first.  Of  intention  it  has  been 
left  till  now,  because  we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  due  pro¬ 
minence  has  not  hitherto  been  given  to  the  high  value  of  mixed1 
layers  among  fodder  crops.  Recent  experience  has  made  clear 
the  especial  value  of  alternate  husbandry  under  the  critical  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  agriculture  now  exists,  hence  the  leading 
place  assigned  to  it. 

Any  mention  of  permanent  pasture  now  at  once  gives  rise  to 
the  question,  What  about  Rye  Grass  ?  To  set  this  matter  clearly 
before  readers  of  the  Journal,  we  may  explain  that  in  Part  I.  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  188?, 
Mr.  C.  De  Laune  Faunce  De  Laune  published  a  lengthy  paper 
“  On  Laying  Down  Land  to  Permanent  Grass,”  in  which  Rye 
Grass  was  strongly  condemned  as  worthless  for  permanent  pasture 
Whatever  may  be  the  real  value  of  this  Grass,  it  must  be  admitted1 
that  Mr.  De  Laune’s  paper  did  good  service  in  exposing  the  exten 
to  which  adulteration  in  Grass  seed  mixtures  was  then  carried.  The 
application  of  its  teaching  to  his  own  practice  has  certainly  given 
him  pastures  of  superlative  excellence,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Caird  showed 
in  his  account  of  them  in  Part  I.  of  the  same  Journal  last  year,, 
where  he  says,  “  The  appearance  of  his  Grass  fields  is  simply 
magnificent,  they  appear  to  be  full  of  manure  and  full  of  growth.’’’ 
.  “  The  Grass  is  an  accomplished  fact  ;  it  is  the  most  uniform 

rich  green  sw^rd  that  can  be  imagined,  but  the  cost  of  obtaining  it 
would  have  been  unjustifiable  had  Grass  been  the  only  object  in 
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view.”  He  goes  on  to  explain  his  reason  for  this  view  by  showing 
that  these  pastures  are  just  one  huge  Cherry  orchard.  No  doubt 
the  pastures  have  proved  costly,  hut  if  the  outlay  be  spread  over  a 
given  number  of  years,  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  pasture  so  rich 
as  this,  which  will  carry  at  least  ten  sheep  an  acre,  is  not  really 
profitable  apart  from  the  Cherry  trees.  It  should  be  added  that 
Mr.  Carruthers,  the  Consulting  Botanist  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  strongly  supported  Mr.  De  Laune’s  views  about  Rye  Crass 
in  1882  and  subsequently. 

In  a  letter  published  in  The  Times  on  February  9th  Mr.  J.  H. 
Millard  of  the  firm  of  Oakshott  &  Millard,  Reading,  said,  “  1  will 
now  briefly  refer  to  the  allegation  made  by  Mr.  FaunceDe  Laune — 
viz.,  that  Perennial  Rye  Grass  is  not  suitable  for  permanent 
pasture.  In  discussing  this  let  it  be  remembered  there  are  some 
sixty  different  forms  of  Rye  Grass,  but  which  are  reduced  practi¬ 
cally  to  three — each  of  which  can  be  procured  separately  from  the 
best  collections — the  Perennial,  the  Annual  or  common,  and  the 
Italian.  All  are  different  in  seed  ;  the  first  and  second  named  are 
awnless,  but  the  Annual  is  a  longer  and  broader  seed  than  the 
Perennial,  while  the  Italian  has  long  awns.  The  true  Perennial 
Rye  Grass,  called  by  some  Lolium  perenne  Paceyanum,  or  Pacey’s 
Rye  Grass,  is  very  heavy,  never  weighing  less  than  26  lbs.  per 
bushel,  and  sometimes  30  lbs.  per  bushel.  It  is  strictly  a  perennial 
plant,  of  thicker  growth  than  the  annual  variety,  the  leaves  are 
narrower,  and  its  habit  is  altogether  different,  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
fifteen-year-old  pastures  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  it  was  at  three 
years.  I  also  found  it  in  some  rubbed  out  heads  of  Grass  gathered 
on  Mr.  Faunce  De  Laune’s  own  fields,  and  handed  to  me  by  one  of 
the  special  correspondents  who  went  down  to  inspect  his  pastures. 
The  Annual  Rye  Grass  is  a  biennial  plant,  at  the  most  never  weigh¬ 
ing  more  than  24  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  frequently  only  20  lbs.,  and 
is  known  hereabouts  as  Hampshire  bents.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  plant  which  Mr.  Faunce  De  Laune  and  Mr.  Carruthers  are  both 
mistaking  for  the  true  Perennial  Rye  Grass.”  Mr.  Millard  adds 
farther  on,  and  in  our  opinion  well  adds,  “  The  primary  object  of 
both  Mr.  Faunce  De  Laune’s  and  Mr.  Carruthers’  essays  was  to  urge 
onlmdlords  the  importance  of  sowing  only  the  purest  and  best 
seeds.  They  have  so  far  done  good  service,  for  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  saying  that,  with  the  germination  clause  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England  insisted  upon,  landlords  and 
tenants  are  getting  seeds  25  per  cent,  better  and  cheaper  than  they 
could  ten  years  ago.”  • 

On  March  4th  Professor  Fream  addressed  a  large  and  influential 
meeting  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution  on  this  subject,  and  he  ex¬ 
pressed  how,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some  definite  information  on 
the  exact  nature  of  the  herbage  which  covers  our  best  old  Grass 
lands,  he  obtained  during  the  winter  of  1887-  8  twenty-five  blocks 
of  turf,  representing  some  of  the  best  old  Grass  lands  in  England 
and  Ireland.  “  With  one  or  two  exceptions  these  turves  were  of 
uniform  size— 2  feet  long,  1  foot  broad,  and  9  inches  deep.  As  they 
were  received  they  were  planted  in  a  special  bed  in  the  botanical 
garden  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Downton.  The  English 
specimens  included  three  from  Somerset,  two  each  from  Dorset, 
Wilts,  and  Kent,  and  one  each  from  Lincolnshire,  Leicestershire, 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Gloucestershire,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  aud  Devonshire.  The  Irish  specimens  were  one  each 
from  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Kildare,  Meath,  Mayo,  Clare,  Tippe- 
rary,  Cork,  and  Wexford.  On  the  twenty-five  turves  were  as  many 
as  twenty  species  of  Grasses  altogether  ;  but  on  no  single  turf  did 
more  than  ten  species  of  Grasses  reveal  themselves,  and  on  one  turf 
from  Herefordshire,  yielding  88  per  cent,  of  gramineous  herbage, 
this  high  proportion  of  Grasses  comprised  not  more  than  three  species, 
Undoubtedly,  however,  the  most  important  evidence  these  blocks 
of  old  pasture  afforded  was  that  relating  to  Rye  Grass.  As  many 
as  twenty-four  out  of  the  twenty-five  yielded  this  species,  which  in 
the  generality  of  its  distribution  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
More  than  this,  out  of  the  twenty-four  cases  in  which  it  was  present 
Rye  Grass  was  first  in  actual  quantity  on  twenty-one _’of  the  turves. 
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Taking  one  turf  with  another  it  is  found  that  the  average  propor¬ 
tion  of  Rye  Grass  yielded  by  the  whole  series  is  no  less  than  68  per 
cent,  of  the  total  Grasses.  In  other  words,  if  the  turves  had  been 
planted  close  together  they  would  have  covered  an  area  50  feet 
long  by  25  feet  broad,  which  is  equivalent  to  one  thirty-fifth  of  an 
acre.  On  this  composite  pasture,  made  up  of  equal  parts  of  twenty- 
five  different  pastures  existing  in  as  many  districts  in  England  and 
Ireland,  it  was  found  in  the  month  of  July,  after  the  herbage  had 
been  allowed  to  grow,  that  Rye  Grass  formed  no  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  quantity  of  Grass  produced.”  That  Pacey’s 
Perennial  Rye  Grass  is  suitable  for  permanent  pasture  we  have  no 
doubt.  We  have  large  fields  of  it  on  two  farms  some  forty  miles 
apart,  both  of  which  were  sown  five  years  ago.  One  has  been 
regularly  grazed  with  sheep  and  horses,  the  other  grazed  and  also 
mown  for  hay.  Both  have  now  a  close  well-knit  growth,  and  the 
pasture  is  excellent.  T  wo  years  ago  we  laid  down  some  permanent 
mixed  pasture  with  a  large  proportion  of  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  and 
so  far  have  ample  reason  to  feel  satisfied.  Depend  upon  it  there 
would  be  none  of  the  much-talked-of  failure,  or  rather  semi-failure, 
in  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  new  pasture  if  it  were  really  culti¬ 
vated  as  it  ought  to  be.  Of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  Rye  Grass 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  result  of  our  experience  is  that 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  alike  fond  of  and  thrive  upon  it. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

In  good  time  the  tveather  has  changed  and  become  favourable  for  all 
work  on  the  land.  As  soon  as  the  surface  became  dry  enough  for  the 
drills  to  be  used  Tares  and  Peas  were  sown,  and  now  Barley  sowing  is  ia 
full  swing.  On  some  of  the  heavy  land  duclc’s-foot  harrows  have  been 
used  to  stir  and  break  up  the  surface  to  facilitate  drying,  but  if  possible 
we  avoid  this,  as  it  involves  so  much  extra  trampling  of  the  soil.  If  the 
land  was  well  ploughed  in  autumn  it  should  crumble  beneath  ordinary 
harrows  sufficiently  for  drilling  without  requiring  stirring  to  a  greater 
depth.  It  is  well  to  look  into  this  closely  now  for  guidance  in  the 
future,  and  if  the  soil  of  any  field  proves  more  than  usually  tenacious  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  thrown  up  into  high  ridges  in  autumn,  so  as  to  be 
fully  exposed  to  frost,  wind,  and  rain.  Any  land  with  a  bad  character, 
such  as  being  wet,  barren,  or  cold  and  heavy,  should  always  have  special 
attention.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  there  is  no  cure  for  such  evils  ;  more 
than  once  we  have  tackled  the  bad  field  of  a  farm  which  had  never  been 
known  to  yield  a  full  crop,  and  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  and  the 
owner’s  profit  that  the  fault  lay  more  in  the  cultivation  than  in  the 
land. 

Sheep  folds  on  Swedes  and  white  Turnips  have  been  followed  closely 
by  the  ploughs  in  order  to  have  the  land  ready  for  Barley  as  soon  as 
possible.  Tue  lambs  now  eat  the  roots  freely,  they  also  have  a  moderate 
quantity  of  mixed  lamb  food,  due  care  being  taken  that  the  troughs  are 
quite  cleared  before  more  food  is  given.  We  have  been  much  troubled 
this  season  by  a  deficiency  of  milk  among  full-mouthed  ewes.  This  has 
not  caused  any  serious  loss  of  lambs,  but  it  has  rendered  many  of  them 
very  feeble,  for  no  matter  how  liberal  may  be  the  cows’  milk  given 
them,  this  substitute  never  answers  so  well  as  the  mother’s  milk.  Now 
that  the  lambs  can  eat  they  will  soon  gain  strength  and  be  practically 
independent  of  the  ewes.  We  know  of  a  sad  case  of  a  heavy  loss  of 
ewes  and  lambs  by  a  young  farmer,  and  fear  it  is  owing  to  an  injudicious 
use  of  roots.  When  will  tiockmasters  learu  that  to  fold  pregnant  ewes 
upon  Turnips  involves  a  serious  risk  of  abortion,  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
the  ewes  1 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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28.6 
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21.1 
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30.231 
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REMARKS. 

10th.— Fine,  but  without  bright,  sunshine. 

11th. -Bright  and  fine. 

12th.— Overcast,  with  spots  of  rain  in  morning,  misty  afternoon. 

13th.— Dull  eary.fine  and  generally  bright  day. 

14th.— Fine  bright  and  mild  till  about  3.30,  then  c’oudy  with  spots  of  rain. 

15th.— Fine  and  generally  bright. 

10th.— Cloudy  early,  bright  morning,  fair  afternoon  and  evening. 

A  fine,  bright  and  almost  raiuless  week,  but  temperature  still  a  little  below  the 
average.— Q.  J.  SYMONS. 
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A  GOOD  dish  of  Asparagus,  whether  early  or  late  in  the  forcing 
JLJl  season,  is  a  great  delicacy,  and  fully  appreciated  as  such  by 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  is  to  be  in  a  position  to  discuss  its  merits. 
All  experienced  gardeners  are  well  aware  how  simple  a  matter  it  is 
to  raise  Asparagus  early  if  only  the  roots  are  available  for  the 
purpose.  Given  a  few  frames  or  pits,  gentle  hotbeds,  and  the 
requisite  number  of  roots,  and  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a  steady 
supply  of  tender  shoots  from  November  till  Asparagus  is  available 
in  the  open.  Now  in  very  many  instances  the  Asparagus  beds  cost 
much  labour  and  expense  in  their  preparation,  two  or  three  seasons’ 
grace  also  being  necessary  before  cutting  commences,  and  to  break 
up  these  after  four,  five,  or  six  years’  service  seems  a  very  unpro¬ 
fitable  proceeding.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  it  cannot  be  donei 
and  even  if  the  labour  and  materials  were  available  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  new  bed  every  season — this  to  take  the  place  of  one 
broken  up  for  forcing — I  should  not  pursue  that  practice.  The 
alternative,  and  a  good  one  too,  is  to  annually  prepare  the  requisite 
number  of  plants  for  lifting,  much  as  we  do  Seakale  and  various 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  wasteful 
proceeding,  no  more  garden  room  being  required  than  is  the  case 
where  permanent  beds  are  broken  up  and'  fresh  ones  formed  every 
year.  It  must  be  added  I  do  not  advance  this  as  a  novel  idea,  but 
propound  it  as  being  well  worthy  of  more  general  adoption. 

All  that  is  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  a  given  number  of 
Asparagus  plants  for  forcing  is  a  good  open  piece  of  ground,  this 
•answering  best  if  of  a  free- working  nature,  and  an  any  case  should 
he  well  manured,  and  dug  early  enough  to  admit  of  pulverisation 
■taking  place  before  planting  time  arrives.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
ground  that  will  produce  good  crops  of  well-formed  Potatoes  of 
the  best  table  quality  will  suit  Asparagus  equally  as  well,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  latter  should  be  located  inside  the  garden  walls. 
A  certain  amount  of  shelter  is  necessary,  otherwise  the  young 
•growths  must  be  secured  to  stakes  to  prevent  their  breaking  down, 
-and  also  the  disturbance  of  the  roots.  Were  I  to  start  market 
gardening  on  a  large  scale,  one  of  my  most  important  crops  would 
be  Asparagus  for  forcing,  and  those  in  charge  of  large  private 
gardens  might  with  advantage  prepare  a  few  thousand  plants  in 
company  with  the  Potatoes  in  the  open  fields  for  forcing — i.e.,  if 
garden  room  is  somewhat  limited. 

The  plan  of  procedure  may  be  much  as  follows.  Late  in  March 
or  early  in  April  a  few,  or  many  ounces  of  seed,  as  the  case  may 
be,  ought  to  be  sown  rather  thinly  in  drills  drawn  12  inches  apart, 
Ihe  site  selected  being  warm  and  fairly  rich.  With  a  little  attention 
in  the  way  of  thinning  out  the  seedlings  where  crowded,  and  clean¬ 
ing  when  necessary,  the  requisite  number  of  fairly  strong  plants 
should  result  in  one  season,  and  these  ought  to  be  planted  out 
in  the  following  April,  or  as  soon  as  active  top-growth  commences. 
They  must  not  be  cramped  into  small  holes,  or  planted  somewhat 
similarly  to  a  Box  edging,  the  roots  being  driven  down  into;  a, 
narrow  trench  cut  with  a  spade,  but  on  the  contrary  much  depends 
upon  the  method  adopted  and  the  pains  taken  in  planting.  Shallow 
■drills  should  be  opened  either  with  a  spade  or  flat  draw  hoes,  these 
being  not  less  than  9  inches  wide  and  2  feet  apart.  Not  till  the 
ground  is  quite  ready  for  it  should  the  Asparagus  be  lifted,  a  few 
hours’  exposure  to  bright  sunshine  or  cold  drj'ing  winds  seriously 
in-jaring  the  delicate  root  fibres.  As  many  root*  as  possible  should 
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be  preserved  to  each  crown,  and  these  ought  to  be  spread  out  flatly 
in  the  drills  and  covered  with  good  fine  soil.  The  plants  may  be 
disposed  about  12  inches  apart,  the  crowns  being  only  just  covered 
with  soil.  Thus  carefully  planted  the  Asparagus  soon  recovers 
from  the  check  consequent  upon  transplanting,  and  if  duly  mulched 
with  strawy  manure  and  kept  free  of  weeds,  will,  in  most  seasons, 
make  rapid  and  strong  growth.  In  a  very  dry  season  they  might 
well  receive  two  or  three  good  soakings  of  pond  or  soft  water,  and 
all  will  be  benefited,  wherever  located,  by  the  support  of  rough 
stakes  and  strips  of  matting.  Whether  a  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
plants  shall  be  lifted  and  forced  during  the  following  winter  should 
depend  upon  circumstances.  If  strong  growth  were  made  during 
the  summer  after  the  roots  were  planted,  the  crowns  formed  would 
yield  capital  shoots  if  forced  in  the  winter,  but  it  is  almost  needless 
to  add  a  second  year  on  the  ground  would  materially  strengthen 
them,  the  produce  being  correspondingly  good  and  valuable.  Only 
moderately  good  two-year-old  plants  that  are  forced  this  winter 
yielded  their  first  shoots  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  we  were 
complimented  on  the  quality,  “It  was  not  large,  but  very  good.” 

Those  who  can  afford  the  time  and  space  might  improve  on  the 
foregoing  plan  of  preparing  Asparagus  quickly.  It  is  possible  to 
raise,  the  plants  this  year  and  force  them  next  winter.  In  this  case 
the  seed  must  be  sown  at  once  in  3-inch  pots,  two  or  three  seeds  in 
each,  these  being  plunged  in  or  arranged  on  a  gentle  hotbed  in  a 
forcing  house  or  pit.  If  it  is  not  too  old  or  unsound  the  seed 
should  germinate  quickly,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough  to 
handle  they  must  be  thinned  out,  one  only  being  left  in  each  pot. 
They  ought  to  be  kept  in  gentle  heat  and  a  light  position  till  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  when  the  time  has  arrived  for  hard¬ 
ening  off  and  finally  planting  out.  All  should  be  carefully  planted 
with  a  trowel  in  good  light  soil,  and  if  a  warm  west  border  can  be 
devoted  to  them  so  much  the  better.  The  same  distances  as  above 
l’ecommended  are  suitable,  and  a  light  protection  in  the  shape  of 
small  branches  of  Fir  or  evergreens  given  for  a  few  days  will  serve 
to  ward  off  late  frosts.  I  have  seen  plants  raised  and  treated  in 
this  manner  form  shoots  the  same  season  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
This,  however,  might  be  termed  an  exceptional  case,  but  well-grown 
one-year-old  plants  when  forced  yield  surprisingly  good  and  tender 
shoots.  A.  more  simple  plan  would  be  to  sow  the  seed  thinly  in 
ordinary  sliallow  boxes,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  preparation  of 
various  summer  bedding  plants,  placing  these  in  heat.  The  seed¬ 
lings  ought  not  to-'  be  kept  long  in  heat,  but  may  be  hardened  off 
and  eventually  planted  out  late  in  May.  If  not  raised  very  thickly 
the  greater  portion  of  the  plants  can  be  moved  with  a  little  soil 
about  the  roots,  but  even  if  this  is  not  possible  they  will  yet 
recover  from  the  more  severe  check  given  them.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  these  can  be  prepared  for  forcing  in  one  year,  but 
after  two  seasons’  growth  quite  strong  crowns  should  be  plentiful. 
The  Early  Giant  Pui’ple  Argenteuil  is  to  be  preferred  for  forcing 
purposes,  and  I  would  recommend  that  seed  of  this  French  variety 
be  sown  in  preference  to  the  better  known  Conover’s  Colossal  Giant 
or  Battersea.— W.  Iggulden. 

"  *  .  i  •  *  •  .  »  •  f 


BEGONIA  GLOIRE  D.E  SCEAUX. 

Of  the  winter-flowering  section  of  Begonias  this  is  decidedly 
one  of  the  best  and  most  useful,  and  deserves  to  be  extensively 
grown  in  every  establishment  where  a  supply  of  bloom  is  required 
through  the  dull  months  of  winter  and  early  spring.  With  rrs  it 
commenced  flowering  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  from  the 
middle  of  JanuaTyto  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  it  was  a 
mass  of  bloom,-  almost  entirely  covering  the  foliage.  When  it 
would  have  finished  blooming  I  cannot  say,  for  at  the  last  named 
date  we  removed  the  flowers  to  encourage  fresh  growth  for  propa¬ 
gating,  as  we  wish  to  obtain  as  many  as  possible  of  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  grand  addition  to  our  winter-flowering  plants.  At 
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that  time  it  showed  not  the  least  inclination  to  terminate  its  season 
of  flowering,  and,  even  if  no  more  had  been  produced,  it  must  have 
continued  to  the  end  of  this  month,  probably  much  longer. 

The  plant  possesses  a  sturdy,  upright,  and  compact  habit  of 
growth,  and  branches  freely  at  every  joint  until  it  shows  its  first 
buds  ;  after  that  it  is  covered  with  flowers.  We  have  only  one 
plant,  but  were  evidently  fortunate  enough  to  hit  upon  the  exact 
mode  of  culture  it  likes,  and  I  append  a  few  particulars  of  our 
treatment,  as  they  may  be  of  service  to  others  who  are  growing 
this  Begonia  for  the  first  time. 

The  cutting,  a  very  small  one,  was  obtained  on  April  17th  of 
last  year,  and  was  inserted  in  a  2-inch  pot  in  a  propagating  case  in 
a  warm  house.  When  rooted  through  to  the  sides  of  the  pot  we 
removed  the  plants  to  a  light  but  shaded  position  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  at  the  back  of  the  Cucumber  house,  where  it  soon  com¬ 
menced  growing  freely,  but,  having  taken  so  long  to  root,  did  not 
require  potting  until  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  was  shifted  into 
a  3^-inch  pot  and  returned  to  the  same  quarters  On  September 
24th  it  was  again  shifted,  this  time  into  a  5^-inch  pot,  which  size 
would  be  found  very  suitable  for  most  purposes,  and  the  plants  can 
be  conveniently  accommodated  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass  better  than 
if  in  larger  pots. 

When  at  its  best  our  plant  was  more  than  2  feet  high  and 
15  inches  through  at  the  base,  forming  a  small  pyramid -shaped 
mass  of  bright  rosy  flowers,  which  contrast  admirably  with  the 
bronzy  green  cordate  leaves  of  this  variety. 

The  soil  used  consisted  of  two  parts  peat,  two  parts  loam,  one 
part  leaf  soil,  with  a  fair  addition  of  charcoal  broken  small,  and 
sand.  The  temperature  ranged  from  65°  to  70°  at  night,  with  a 
rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  day  during  the  early  stages  of  its  growth, 
gradually  falling  to  60°  at  night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  by  day  in 
November  and  December. 

Gloire  de  Sceaux  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  recently 
introduced  flowering  plants,  and  in  my  opinion  is  destined  to 
become  a  universal  favourite  when  it  is  better  known.  A  few 
more  varieties  equally  good  in  every  respect  and  of  different 
colours — say,  for  instance,  a  white  and  a  crimson — would  suffice, 
with  the  subject  of  these  notes,  to  produce  a  truly  splendid  show  of 
flowers  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  flowers  are  scarce. — C.  L., 
Bristol. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES— CHEMICAL 

MANURES. 

I  cannot  concede  that  “W.’s”  plan  of  curing  cankered  trees 
“  is  the  simplest,  most  economical,  and  satisfactory  method  of 
dealing  with  the  great  evil  in  question.”  If  the  treatment  with 
manure  succeeds — and  “  W.”  admits  that  after  closely  inspecting 
my  trees  he  was  “  able  to  record  that  the  canker  in  them  appeared 
in  every  case  to  have  been  arrested  ” — it  is  more  simple  and 
economical,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  more  satisfactory,  as  it 
does  not  involve  the  substitution  of  one  variety  for  another.  What 
satisfactory  successor  could  be  found  to  a  Ribston  Pippin  ?  Is  it  not 
worth  while  to  make  an  attempt  to  maintain  that  old  favourite  in  a 
collection,  even  if  the  attempt  involves  an  innovation  so  repugnant 
to  the  notions  of  many  good  gardeners  as  the  use  of  a  chemical 
manure  ? 

I  must  again  try  to  make  more  clear  what  is  a  chemical  manure, 
as  your  correspondents  seem  to  attach  an  unnatural  meaning  to  the 
term.  All  manures,  whatever  may  be  their  source — animal,  vege¬ 
table,  or  mineral — are  chemical.  Chemistry  deals  with  matter  in  all 
its  forms,  relations,  combinations,  decompositions,  &c.,  therefore 
stable  and  similar  manures  are  in  every  respect  as  much  chemical 
as  those  commonly  called  artificial,  composed  of  salts,  minerals,  &c. 
The  former,  while  owing  their  fertility  to  precisely  the  same  salts, 
minerals,  &c.,  as  the  latter,  have  this  serious  drawback,  that  more 
than  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  mainly  composed  of  water  and 
carbon,  being  profligate  or  useless  associates,  only  add  to  the  cost  of 
the  application  to  the  soil.  All  manures  derive  their  fertilising 
properties  from  the  same  elements.  The  only  difference  between 
artificial  and  stable  manure  is  the  relative  proportion  of  fertilising 
elements  contained  in  them. 

“  W.”  states  that  he  regenerated  a  favourite  Ribston  Pippin  by 
removing  two  cartloads  of  the  old  soil  and  replacing  it  with  fresh 
compost  largely  composed  of  wood  ashes.  I  thank  him  much  for 
this  evidence,  as  it  so  strongly  confirms  my  views.  “  W.”  replaced 
soil  exhausted  by  the  Apple  tree  with  fresh  soil  highly  manured 
with  one  of  the  most  complete  of  chemical  foods  for  plants.  Wood 
ashes,  unfortunately,  cannot  generally  be  procured  in  sufficient 
quantity,  or  the  gardening  world  would  not  have  been  troubled 
with  my  formula,  as  I  believe  they  are  a  perfect  substitute  for  it. 

Though  I  may  not  convince  “  W.,”  allow  me  to  assure  him  that 
a  surface  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  will,  with  an  ordinary  rain¬ 


fall,  fertilise  the  soil  for  2  feet  or  more,  and  increase  the  growth 
of  surface  roots  to  a  surprising  extent.  I  have  often  been  in¬ 
terested  and  amused  at  the  rapid  emission  of  root  fibres  all  over 
the  surface  soil  of  a  pot  immediately  after  it  has  been  dressed  with 
artificial  manure.  So  far  from  such  manure  not  penetrating  the 
soil,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  loss  of  nitrogenous  elements  by 
an  application  too  early  in  a  wet  season,  when  they  are  carried  away 
by  the  drains  before  the  plant  has  derived  from  them  the  full 
benefit.  Nothing  in  my  theory  implies  that  the  ordinary  rules  for 
maintaining  the  proper  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  may  be 
neglected,  therefore  the  allusion  to  the  “soapy  condition”  is  beside 
the  question. 

I  do  not  assert  that  a  tree  which  is  naturally  a  weak  grower  will 
by  appropriate  food  become  a  strong  grower,  but  I  maintain  that 
such  food  will  make  it  a  healthy  tree.  “  W.”  asserts  that  the 
healthy  growth  of  a  grafted  tree  is  the  result  of  the  graft  reacting 
on  the  roots,  and  restoring  them  from  a  checked  and  paralysed 
condition.  But  what  caused  this  condition  ?  Not  the  canker, 
because,  according  to  “  W.,”  this  disease  is  the  consequence  of  the 
root  paralysis. 

I  do  not  understand  why  the  roots  of  a  tree  apparently  healthy 
should  become  so  affected.  The  majority,  if  not  all,  of  my  trees 
immediately  before  they  were  attacked  by  canker  were  growing 
strongly,  and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  find  out  exactly  the  special  elements  required  by  each 
variety  of  plant  or  tree  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  in  the  soil,  but 
it  is  not  so  difficult  when  we  have  an  analysis  of  their  ashes  ;  if  not,, 
we  must  use  a  complete  manure,  containing  all  the  ingredients 
generally  necessary  for  perfect  plant  growth,  and  these  are  now 
well  known.  “  W  .’s  ”  visit  was  to  me  a  great  pleasure,  and  although 
we  might  differ  on  a  few  minor  points,  generally  we  were  in  perfect 
accord,  and  I  derived  much  instruction  from  the  narration  of  his. 
varied  experiences. 

Mr.  Brotherston  is  unreasonable.  He  asks  me  to  explain  certain 
phenomena  relating  to  particular  trees,  while  he  does  not  state  the 
exact  circumstances  of  each,  and  because  I  do  not  rashly  venture  an 
explanation  founded  on  my  imagination  of  them,  he  assumes  I  have 
no  knowledge  about  such  cases.  Certain  mechanical  conditions  of 
soil  are  necessary  for  perfect  growth  ;  given  these,  the  most  barren 
soil,  provided  it  be  free  from  poisonous  matter  or  sandy  unculti¬ 
vated  links,  may,  by  the  application  of  the  proper  quantity  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  the  plant,  become  as  fertile  as  cultivated 
alluvial  soil.  The  only  advantage  of  the  latter  soil,  leaving  climate 
out  of  the  question,  is  that  it  contains  naturally  what  has  to  be 
supplied  to  the  former,  consequently  it  can  be  cultivated  at  much 
less  expense. — Edmund  Tonks. 


CERTOPODIUM  SAINTLEGERIANUM. 

This  beautiful  and  showy  Orchid  has  been  in  bloom  for  the 
last  five  weeks  in  the  collection  of  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange, 
Hackbridge.  Professor  Reichenbach  named  it  in  honour  of  the 
discoverer,  Mons.  de  St.  Leger,  who  found  it  in  Central  Paraguay. 
It  is  now  considered  to  be  only  a  very  fine  form  of  C.  punctatum. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  heavily  barred  and  spotted  with  brown, 
produced  on  tall  branching  spikes,  and  at  the  base  of  each  branch 
are  large  bracts  of  the  same  colour  as  the  flowers.  Cyrtopodiums 
are  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  most  select  collection  of  Orchids 
where  they  can  be  treated  to  the  heat  of  the  East  Indian  house. 
To  grow  them  well  they  should  have  plenty  of  pot  room  and  a 
compost  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat,  with  a  little  chopped  sphagnum 
and  crocks  broken  small.  During  the  season  of  growth  the  plants 
are  greatly  benefited  by  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  water  should  be  given  freely  to  the  roots.  When  growth  is 
complete  very  little  water  is  necessary.  Mr.  Smee’s  plants  are 
treated  in  the  manner  described,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  bloom 
satisfactorily,  more  than  a  hundred  flowers  being  open  on  a  spike 
at  the  same  time.  The  long  graceful  leaves  are  ornamental,  and 
render  the  plants  very  attractive  even  when  not  in  bloom. 

DENDROBIUM  NOBILE  INTERMEDIUM. 

This  pretty  variety,  which  is  nearly  white,  except  the  crimson 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  is,  in  company  with  the  well-known 
typical  form,  flowering  most  profusely  in  the  houses  at  Croydon 
Lodge,  the  residence  of  Stephenson  Clarke,  Esq.  Lycaste  Skinneri 
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is  also  well  represented  in  good  varieties,  ranging  in  colour  from  the 
pure  white  to  rich  dark  rose,  and  include  named  varieties,  such  as 
alba,  delicatissima,  and  rubellum.  Some  of  the  plants  are  carrying 
two  dozen  well-developed  blooms.  Thi3  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
Orchids.  It  commences  flowering  in  November,  lasting  a  long  time 
in  beauty. 

MYSTACIDIUM  filicorne. 

A  plant  of  this,  with  Angraecum-like  growth  (lately  introduced 
by  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  and  said  to  require  a  cool  shady  spot)  is 
well  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature  on  a  block  of  Acacia 
wood  with  a  little  moss,  and  is  now  showing  several  spikes  of 
bloom.  Mr.  Carr,  the  gardener,  tried  it  for  some  time  in  the 
©dontoglossum  house,  but  failing  to  see  it  progressing  ingrowth  he 
had  it  taken  to  a  warmer  house,  and  is  well  satisfied  with  the  results. 
Phaius  grandifolius  and  Peristeria  elata  potted  in  the  same  material 
as  that  employed  for  Calanthes  are  strong,  and  plants  of  the  former 
in  good-sized  pots  have  eight  large  spikes  each.  There  is  a  fine 
display  in  all  the  houses,  and  many  large  specimen  Orchids,  both 
clean  and  well  grown. 

CCELOGNYE  SANDERIANUM. 

Mr.  Glover,  gardener  to  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
Wallington,  has  been  very  successful  in  establishing  some  good 
pieces  of  Ccelogyne  Sanderianum.  They  have  been  grown  in  the 
East  Indian  house  on  a  shelf  quite  close  to  the  glass. 

On  the  shady  side  of  the  same  house  are  nice  batches  of  the 
lovely  Cypripedium  bellatulum  and  the  new  C.  Rothschildianum, 
a  figure  of  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  last  week.  Aerides  and 
Vandas  are  also  doing  well  here.  Vanda  Sanderianum  has  seven 
growths,  and  the  roots  are  freely  produced.  Recently  imported 
plants  of  V.  Amesianum  are  rooting  freely.  Large  plants  of 
Oncinium  Laneeanum  are  in  grand  health,  growing  on  a  stage  close 
te  the  front  lights.  Plenty  of  heat,  moisture,  and  a  fair  amount  of 
light  are  requisite  for  the  well  being  of  these  plants.  Oncidium 
varicosum  is  very  successfully  grown  by  Mr.  Glover  ;  these  are 
cultivated  in  pots  with  a  mixture  of  sphagnum  and  fibrous  peat, 
and  placed  on  shelves  near  the  roof-glass  of  the  Cattleya  house. 

The  houses  have  been  gay  with  showy  flowers  for  some  time. 
^Oncidium  sarcodes  has  a  spike  of  sixty  blooms,  and  0.  Marshall- 
ianum  has  the  same  number.  0.  cucullatum  has  several  spikes. 
Various  forms  of  Cattleya  Trianie  and  C.  Schroderse,  with  some 
•choice  Odontoglossums,  including  a  fine  variety  of  0.  Andersoniana 
very  heavily  marked  on  the  sepals  and  petals,  are  noticeable. 
There  are  some  well  grown  Gloxinias  in  6-inch  pots,  the  plants 
measuring  25  inches  across  and  well  bloomed.  —  G.  C. 

ORCHIDS  AT  BATH. 

As  is  stated  on  page  261,  Orchids  were  a  prominent  feature  at 
"the  Bath  Spring  Show.  A  considerable  number  of  beautiful  plants 
were  arranged,  not  for  competition.  Especially  good  avere  those 
sent  by  a  new  exhibitor,  Mrs.  General  Studd  (Mr.  G.  Cypher, 
gardener),  the  most  noteworthy  among  these  being  a  grand  plant 
of  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  carrying  about  120  blooms  ;  Dendro- 
foium  Wardianum,  very  fine  ;  and  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  ocula- 
tum  ;  a  choice  assortment  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants 
serving  to  set  off  the  Orchids  to  the  best  advantage.  A  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Studd  for  this  group,  and  well-flowered 
pieces  of  the  choice  Masdevallia  Veitchiana  grandiflora  and  Cypri¬ 
pedium  Regneri  were  singled  out  for  further  honours.  A  grand 
bank  of  plants  was  arranged  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  among 
these  being  not  less  than  200  Orchids,  all  in  perfect  health  and 
beautifully  flowered.  The  best  were  Cattleyas  amethystoglcssa, 
antermedia,  Sanderiana,  and  Trian®  ;  Coelogyne  cristata  Lemoniana 
and  the  Chatsworth  variety  ;  Cymbidium  eburnsum  ;  Cypripediums 
foiflorum,  nigrum,  Harrisianum,  hirsutissimum,  Lowi,  Sedeni,  and 
Warneri  ;  Dendrobiums  Ainsworthi,  Falconeri,  Brymerianum, 
Jamesianum,  nobile  pendulum,  and  Wardianum  ;  Dendrochilum 
giumaceum  ;  Lcelia  cinnabarina  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  ;  Masdevallia 
chimera  Roezli  ;  Odontoglossums  Alexandra,  Cervantes,  cordatum, 
crispum,  maculatum,  Roezli,  Pescatorei,  and  Rossi  majus  ;  On¬ 
cidium  ampliatum  ;  Phal®nopsis  Schilleriana  and  Stuartiana  ;  and 
Sephronitis  grandiflora.  A  certificate  of  merit  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Cypher  for  this  excellent  display. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  AFTER  PLANTING. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  the  practice  of  pruning  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  after  planting.  When  the  growths  are  left  their  full 
ength  the  basal  eyes  do  not  start  into  growth,  as  what  little 
growth  is  made  is  generally  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots.  When  the 
base  buds  refuse  to  start  the  first  year  they  hardly  ever  break 
tfreely  into  growth  afterwards  unless  the  branches  are  cut  back  with 
that  object.  I  think  Apple  trees,  especially  standards,  need 


cutting  back,  leaving  8  to  12  inches  of  growth  the  first  year,  with 
a  view  to  furnishing  the  tree  with  branches  suitably  placed.  It  is 
the  same  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes  of 
training  where  shapely  trees  are  an  object  as  well  as  a  good  crop  of 
fruit.  As  much  of  the  latter  can  be  had  from  shapely  trees  as  from 
those  trees  which  are  allowed  to  ramble  at  will.  I  have  seen  fan¬ 
shaped  wall  trees  treated  in  the  manner  advised  by  Mr.  Bunyard 
resulting  in  a  failure  of  the  lower  branches,  and  much  space 
unoccupied  towards  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Cherry  and  Plum. 

The  object  of  early  pruning  after  planting  is  the  concentration 
of  the  energy  of  the  tree  into  a  smaller  space,  which  results  in 
additional  vigour  the  fallowing  year.  The  method  proposed  by 
Mr.  Bunyard  would,  in  my  opinion,  result  in  a  loss  of  time  when 
he  says,  “  shorten  them  the  second  year,”  whereas  if  the  shoots 
were  pruned  the  same  year  as  planting  is  done  the  growth  at  the 
end  of  the  year  would  be  satisfactory,  and  only  the  extreme  points 
would  need  to  be  taken  off  the  second  year.  This  treatment  applies 
especially  to  standard  Apple  trees,  which  are  better  not  subjected 
to  close  pruning  after  the  first  year’s  growth.  Growths  2  to  3  feet 
long  with  the  extreme  point  taken  off  come  into  bearing  in  a  much 
shorter  space  of  time  than  do  those  of  trees  which  are  annually  cut 
back  to  within,  say,  1  foot  of  the  previous  year’s  breaks.  Where 
the  growths  are  left,  say,  2  feet  long,  fruit  buds  form  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  branches,  whereas  if  the  growths  are  cut  back 
each  year  more  growth  is  made  and  less  formation  of  fruit  buds. 

Gooseberry  and  Red  and  White  Currant  are  greatly  benefited 
by  close  pruning  after  planting,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  proper 
base  formation  of  the  trees.  It  is  the  same  with  Raspberries. 
The  best  results  I  have  obtained  with  this  fruit  was  from  cutting 
the  growths  down  close  to  the  ground  after  planting.  In  this 
manner  no  fruit  was  looked  for  the  first  season,  but  canes  were 
made  which  grew  4  and  5  feet  high  the  same  year,  and,  being 
thinned  out  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  sun,  a  very  heavy 
crop  of  fruit  was  obtained  the  following  year.  I  have  seen  Rasp¬ 
berries  treated  in  another  manner  with  different  results.  After 
planting,  the  canes  were  cut  to  within  3  feet  of  the  ground,  with 
the  idea  of  not  losing  a  crop  of  fruit  the  same  yea",  but  a  poor 
crop  of  fruit  was  the  result,  and  a  poor  growth  also  of  new  canes 
for  the  succeeding  year’s  crop. 

It  is  the  same  with  Vines.  Where  the  canes  are  allowed  to 
remain  their  full  length  after  planting  for  covering  the  trellis  in  a 
short  time,  the  results  I  have  seen  were  not  so  satisfactory  as  where 
the  canes  were  cut  well  back  at  first,  then  pruned  to  within  a  few 
eyes.  Commencing  with  three  above  the  first  wire,  which  means  a 
pair  of  side  spurs  and  the  leader,  a  slight  extension  may  be  allowed 
the  following  season  if  the  Vines  are  strong.  In  this  manner  the 
rods  develope  strength,  are  of  even  thickness  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top,  which  is  the  mo3t  natural  manner  for  the  Vine  to  produce 
the  best  crop  of  fruit.  Where  a  length  of  6  feet  or  more  of  growth 
is  allowed  to  the  canes  the  first  year  after  planting,  the  back  eyes  do 
not  break  strongly,  and  the  rods  consequently  do  not  swell  greatly 
towards  the  base,  and  such  Vine3  do  not  produce  bunches  at  the 
base  of  the  same  quality  as  they  do  from  the  leading  part  of  the 
canes.  Even  crops  of  fruit  very  much  depend  upon  the  method  of 
pruning  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth.  Vines  which  I  planted 
nine  years  since  each  year  produce  as  good  bunches  from  the  bottom 
spurs  as  from  those  near  the  top  of  the  house. 

One  more  case  I  will  qrnVe  showing  the  mistake  of  not  cutting 
back  the  branches  of  trees  after  planting.  Ten  years  since,  in 
order  to  fill  up  an  avenue  with  Limes,  some  trees  were  lifted  with 
abundance  of  roots  and  soil  attached.  They  were  standards,  from 
7  feet  to  15  feet  high  ;  they  were  thoroughly  well  planted,  and 
carefully  attended  to  the  following  summer,  but  the  branches  were 
not  pruned  at  all.  The  year  following  the  points  were  shortened 
back  according  to  their  length,  but  instead  of  breaking  into  growth 
near  to  the  base  of  the  first  growths  they  failed  to  push  out  shoots 
where  they  would  have  been  most  welcomed,  and  in  the  necessary 
position  to  form  shapely  beads.  Now,  had  the  branches  been  cut 
close  back  directly  after  planting  the  result  would  have  been  trees 
of  good  form,  but  now  they  are  anything  but  that,  although  growth 
in  some  instances  has  been  free.  This  instance  is,  to  my  mind,  a 
direct  proof  of  the  advantage  of  pruning  after  planting  for  pro¬ 
ducing  well-formed  trees  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  I  take  it 
that  is  also  the  object  in  regard  to  fruit  culture,  especially  in  the 
case  of  standard  Apple  trees. — E.  Molyneux. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  leading  article  in  last  week’s 
Journal  on  the  “  important  question  ”  of  pruning  fruit  trees  after 
planting.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  in  saying  that  the  shoots  of 
all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  (with  the  exception  of  the  Peach)  should  be 
cut  back  to  a  reasonable  distance,  according  to  their  strength  the 
first  year  after  planting,  and  that  they  should  not  be  left  their  full 
length,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Bunyard.  I  have  seen  the  method 
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which  he  recommends  tried  more  than  thirty  years  since,  and  I 
could  not  see  that  the  trees  gained  the  slightest  benefit  from  the 
shoots  being  left  their  full  length  the  first  year,  but  the  reverse.  I 
think  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  of  energy  allowing  young  trees  to 
stand  unpruned  the  first  year.  They  make  small  weakly  growths 
at  the  top  of  the  shoot0,  which  are  of  no  use  whatever  in  forming 
a  tree,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  require  to  be  pruned  back  to 
where  they  should  have  been  cut  at  first  to  form  a  permanent 
frame  of  strong  healthy  well  ripened  wood  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  building  up  of  the  trees,  whether  they  be  standards, 
pyramids,  or  for  training  on  walls. 

I  have  planted  some  hundreds  of  young  Apple  trees  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  both  north  and  south,  and  my  practice  has 
always  been  to  cut  them  back  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
shoot,  and  to  a  good  leaf  bud,  the  first  year,  when  they  produce  (in 
the  case  of  maidens)  from  three  to  four  strong  healthy  shoots 
2  feet  or  more  in  length,  which  form  the  base  or  frame  of  the  tree, 
according  to  the  style  or  method  adopted  in  training.  A  good  start 
in  fruit-growing,  as  well  as  in  anything  else,  is  half  the  battle,  and 
I  consider  it  a  waste  of  time  and  of  labour  to  plant  stunted  sickly 
trees  which  require,  to  stand  for  a  year  in  the  “  hospital  ”  before 
anything  can  be  done  with  them  in  the  shape  of  training.  No  fruit 
trees  should  be  planted  but  those  of  the  best  quality,  which  have 
good  roots  and  well  ripened  shoots,  and  can  be  pruned  as  soon  as 
planted. — A.  Pettigrew,  Castle  Gardens ,  Cardiff. 


SEASONABLE  HINTS  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

The  month  of  April  is  both  a  busy  and  an  enjoyable  month  for  the 
cultivator  of  florists’  flowers.  He  looks  for  some  of  his  favourites  to 
reward  him  for  his  care  and  attention,  while  others  demand  his  active 
supervision  and  handling,  without  which  he  cannot  hope  to  have  either 
pleasure  with  them  as  a  grower  or  success  with  them  as  an  exhibitor 
Amongst  those  flowers  which  he  hopes  to  reward  him  for  his  care  he 
will  give  I  he  foremost  place  to  the  Auricula. 

Auriculas. —  These  will  now  be  throwing  up  their  trusses,  and  as 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  my  own  small  collection,  the  season  is  likely  to 
he  a  favourable  one,  and  we  may  hope  for  a  different  display  at  the 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  to  that  of  last  year. 
The  trusses  seem  full  and  the  foliage  fine.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for 
large  trusses,  as  the  pips  must  then  be  crowded  together,  and  so  shall, 
as  they  deveiope,  thin  them  out.  The  orthodox  number  that  the  older 
florists  left  in  a  truss  was  seven,  and  I  believe  that  will  after  all  be  a  far 
more  pleasing  object  than  one  of  twelve  or  thirteen  all  huddled  together. 
The  exhibitor  will  be  on  the  watch  to  see  what  plants  will  require  to  be 
forwarded  and  what  to  be  retarded,  and  will  be  up  to  various  “  dodges  ” 
to  carry  out  bis  plans.  Not  being  an  exhibitor  now,  I  am  free  to  treat 
my  plants  according  to  ,  their  own  sweet  will.  Should,  however,  we  be 
favoured  with  more  sunshine  than  we  have  had  of  late,  I  shall  throv 
some  light  covering  over  my  lights,  so  as  to  keep  them  longer  in  flower. 
On  reading  the  notes  of  Mr.  Horner  and  “  J.  M.”  with  regard  to  the  best 
plan  for  a  beginner  to  pursue,  whether  to  get  a  collection  of  the  kinds 
now  grown,  or  only  to  get  a  few  of  the  very  best,  and  then  trust  to  seed¬ 
saving  and  growing  seedlings,  I  am  of  opinion  that  “  baith’s  best.”  I 
have  never  attempted  to  raise  seedlings,  and  am  too  old  now  to  think  of 
it  ;  but  if  anyone  is  ambitious  on  that  point  why  cannot  he  allocate 
one  frame  to  a  few  of  the  very  best,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  seed  ?  and 
besides  that,  growing  a  good  number  of  varieties,  which,  although  they 
may  lack  some  of.  the  points  of  excellence  dear  to  a  florist,  are  yet  very 
beautiful.  Moreover,  when  we  see  bow  very  little  has  been  done,  even 
by  our  best  florists,  an  amateur  may  prefer  to  “  enter  on  other  men’s 
labours.”  But,  after  all,  there  is  an  amount  of  unsatisfactoriness  about 
it  which  detracts  from  its  pleasure.  A  man  may  rejoice  in  what  he  has 
raised,  but  how  many  years  must  elapse  before  others  can  share  his 
enjoyment!  They  are  slow  to  increase,  and  a'though  there  is  a  little 
band  of  brothers  who  exchange  amongst  themselves,  yet  it  is  years 
.before  those  outside  that  favoured  circle  are  able  to  obtain  the  plants, 
and  then  at  a  price  which  no  one  who  is  not  an  exhibitor  would  care 
to  give. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — An  important  time  for  these  charming 
flowers,  for  those  who  grow  them  in  pots  will  now  be  busy  in  the  operation 
of  potting  from  the  small  pots  in  which  they  have  been  wintered.  On 
turning  out  mine  I  found  them  to  be  perfectly  free  of  spot  and  with 
abundance  of  roots.  My  compost  has  been  ready  mixed  for  some 
time,  and  has  been  laid  out  under  a  glass  roof,  but  freely  exposed  to 
sun  and  wind,  but  protected  from  rain.  It  is  now  consequently  in  a 
delightful  state,  handling  freely,  and  not  sticky.  The  operation  of 
potting  has  been  frequently  described,  but  there  are  two  points  which 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is  never  to  sift  your  soil ; 
chop  it,  break  it  up  with  the  hand,  but  never  put  it  through  a  sieve, 
using  the  rougher  pieces  to  place  over  the  drainage,  which  should 
consist  of  about  2  inches  of  clean  pieces  of  broken  pots  ;  another  is 
to  pot  firmly.  I  use  a  small  wooden  rammer  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  soil  thoroughly  firm.  The  plants  should  be  placed  in  the  soil  and 
then  the  space  around  them  filled  up.  I  place  a  small  stick  to  each 
plant,  for  which  the  blooming  one  will  be  substituted  by-anl-by.  The 
pots,  when  finished,  are  placed  under  this  glass  shed,  some  straw'hurdlcs 
are  placed  round  it,  high  enough  to  protect  from  wind  and  frost,  but 


not  too  high  to  prevent  free  access  of  air  all  round.  Here  they  will'  be 
left  until  all  fear  of  spring  frost  is  over,  when  they  will  be  removed 
into  the  open. 

Gladioli. — Truly  a  busy  time  with  the  growers  of  these  beautiful 
autumn  flowers.  I  have  just  gone  over  my  bulbs,  and  am  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  their  condition  ;  they  have  kept  well,  and  the  only 
question  will  be  whether  in  consequence  of  the  cold  and  cheerless 
summer  they  will  have  been  sufficiently  matured.  Before  planting  I 
have  gone  through  my  bulbs  and  have  cut  a  goodly  number  of  them  in 
halves.  I  do  not  think  that  leaving  them  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after 
this  operation  would  injure  them,  but  I  plant  them,  if  possible,  soon 
after  cutting  them.  Happily  in  our  more  favoured  climate  we  do  not 
find  the  preparations  which  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Beckwith,  seems  to* 
find  necessary  in  Darlington.  I  simply  draw  a  drill  the  length  of  the 
bed,  place  the  bulbs  in  it  about  6  inches  apart,  place  some  road  grit  or 
coarse  charcoal  round' the  bulbs,  and  then  cover  in.  When  this  is  done- 
they  will  be  about  4  inches  deep,  which  I  believe  to  be  about  as  good  a 
depth  as  any.  In  cutting  the  bulbs  of  the  American  seedlings,  which  T 
spoke  as  having  been  sent  to  me  for  trial,  I  find  in  one  or  two  cases, 
precisely  the  same  symptoms  of  disease  that  I  have  noticed  both  in  the- 
English  and  French  bulbs.  When  one  contrasts  the  planting  season 
now  with  that  of  last  year,  one  cannot  but  be  hopeful.  We  have  none- 
of  the  snow  and  miserable  weather  we  had  then,  and  it  has  bee  a. 
pleasure  instead  of  a  trouble  to  plant. 

Pansies. — Here  again  the  grower  will  be  looking  for  a  reward  for 
his  pains.  With  out-of-doors  Pansies  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  I  should 
think  from  what  I  see  of  other  things  slugs  and  snails  must  have  a  lively 
time.  Mine  are  in  pots  and  are  all  Fancies,  for  although  long  am 
admirer  of  the  Show  varieties,  yet  the  Fancies  are  so  much  more  robust 
and  are  so  readily  propagated  that,  independently  of  their  varied  and 
attiactive  colours,  they  have  a  great  claim  on  the  florist.  They  are  now 
coming  into  bloom,  and  will  fill  up  the  gap  occasioned  by  the  Hyacinths- 
going  out  of  flower.  They  will  now  simply  require  to  have  the  pots- 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  the  flowering  stems  tied  to  slender  stakes. 

Tulips.  -  There  is  some  talk  of  a  revival  of  the  taste  for  these  flowers 
— a  taste  which  has  never  been  absent  from  the  north,  but  which  has 
almost  perished  in  the  south.  The  roots  must  have  passed  through  the 
winter  well,  and  my  small  bed  looks  flourishing.  When  the  weather 
permits  the  surface  will  be  gently  forked  over,  which  is  called  here¬ 
abouts  “  pittering  ”  the  ground. 

Boses. — Now  will  be  a  busy  time.  I  have  just  taken  oil  the  long 
litter  which  has  made  that  part  of  my  garden  look  more  like  a  farm¬ 
yard  than  a  garden.  The  long  has  been  carted  away  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  garden,  where  it  is  made  into  a  heap  for  growing  Vegetable  Marrows 
on,  while  the  very  short  is  worked  into  the  ground.  Pruning  will  now 
be  the  most  necessary  and  important  matter  to  be  attended  to,  and  all' 
the  various  theories  as  to  it  will  be  put  into  practice.  There  is  one- 
thing  that  I  am  pretty  sure  of,  that  hard  pruning  must  be  the  order  of 
the  day  this  year,  for  the  wood  seems  to  have  been  pretty  badly  bit  by 
the  frost.  Tea  Roses  will  not  require  pruning  until  next  month. — 
D„  Deal. 


PEACH  BUDS  FALLING. 

Like  “Utilitarian,”  we  have  to  lament  the  falling  ofE  of  a  great 
number  of  buds  this  season  in  our  early  house.  We  have  only  two 
Peach  houses,  but  until  this  season  have  bad  no  difficulty  in  sup¬ 
plying  a  continuance  of  fruit  from  about  the  middle  of  May  till  the 
fruit  on  the  outside  walls  is  ripe.  We  depend  upon  Alexander  and 
Hale’s  Early,  the  former  ripening  its  fruit  in  about  fifteen  weeks  from 
starting,  for  our  first  supply.  These  are  followed  by  Crimson  Galande- 
and  Noblesse,  the  other  varieties  being  Sea  Eagle  and  Princess  of  Wales.. 
The  treatment  the  trees  received  in  1888  was  identical  with  that  accorded 
in  previous  seasons  ;  the  trees  made  fine,  firm,  short-jointed  wood,  and 
to  all  appearance  gave  every  indication  of  producing  a  good  crop  this- 
season.  Crimson  Galande  had  not  looked  so  healthy  as  the  rest,  so  we 
decided  to  lift  it,  which  we  did  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  gathered,  with 
this  result,  that  it  has  not  dropped  a  bud  this  season,  and  is  now 
carrying  the  best  crop.  Alexander  and  Hale’s  Early  cast  nearly  the- 
whole  of  their  fruit  buds  ;  I  do  not  think  we  shall  get  above  a  couple- 
of  dishes  from  each  tree.  Noblesse  cast  nearly  one-half,  Princess  of 
Wales  about  the  same,  Sea  Eagle  and  Crimson  Galande  both  carrying 
fine  crops.  The  last  three  are  on  the  back  wall,  the  former  on  a 
curvilinear  trellis.  Our  second  house,  like  the  first,  has  a  fixed  roof,,, 
so  that  the  treatment  it  receives  is  similar  to  the  Early,  excepting' 
of  course,  that  there  is  very  little  forcing.  The  whole  of  the  trees  in 
this  house  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  do  not  think  we  have  lost  a 
bud.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  wby  the  buds  have- 
fallen. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  theory  that  insufficiency  of  moisture  at  the 
roots  has  a  great  deal  to  do  wich  buds  falling  ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
know  of  instances  in  which  an  excess  of  moisture  has  been  blamed  for 
the  same  results.  I  have  also  heard  it  advanced  that  a  too  early 
development  of  the  buds  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  their  falling.  This  I 
cannot  understand,  for  in  our  own  case  the  roots  of  the  houses- 
being  fixtures  we  are  unable  to  advance  or  retard  the  finishing  of  the 
trees  according  to  the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  of  1887  our 
trees  were  in  a  more  advanced  state  and  better  ripened  than  they 
were  at  a  corresponding  period  in  1888  ;  ?.nd  yet  we  had  no  cause  to 
grumble  last  season  at  our  supply.  I  am  inclined  to-  think  that  after 
all  that  skilled  cultivators  can  do  Nature  will  assert  herself,  and  trees 
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will  take  a  rest  at  times.  We  find  it  so  outside  often  under  favourable 
circumstances  ;  why  not  inside  ? — Thomas  Nutting. 


JUDGING  FRUIT. 

The  S.  D.  system  of  judging  fruit  advocated  by  Mr.  Mclndoe  de¬ 
mands  something  more  than  a  cursory  notice,  and  if  this  method  or  any 
■other  led  to  unanimity  among  censors  and  exhibitors  many  altercations 
would  be  prevented.  Many  times  during  my  recollection  has  this  sub¬ 
ject  been  ventilated,  and  opinions,  varied  and  conflicting,  have  been 
given.  Experienced  fruit  growers  who  have  employers  to  serve  with 
■palates  well  tutored  as  to  the  quality  of  fruit  of  the  highest  excellence 
generally  receive  an  education  into  the  mysteries  and  of  the  merits  of 
productions  of  highest  value.  It  is  noticeable  that  many  fruits  are 
tabled  at  horticultural  exhibitions  which  are  valueless  at  home  as 
dessert  fruits,  and  frequently  the  unwary  censor  is  guided  by  appear¬ 
ance  exclusively,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  other  fruits  taking 
honours  for  what  could  not  be  served  in  a  well  appointed  dessert,  except 
for  show,  while  others  were  kept  in  reserve  (as  such  is  frequently  the 
case)  to  be  handed  to  those  who  are  partakers  of  the  fruit.  For 
■example,  we  have  placed  Blood  Pine  Apples  and  other  coarse  and  showy 
kinds  on  the  table  while  Queens  and  Jamaicas  were  served.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Grapes  and  Melons,  especially  the  latter,  which  may  be 
tested  by  an  instrument  similar  to  that  used  to  prove  the  quality  of 
cheese.  But  again  ieverting  to  the  system  advocated  by  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
who,  by  his  experience  and  success  as  an  exhibitor,  should  be  able  to 
^arrive  at  conclusions  deserving  favourable  consideration.  If  schedules 
gave  certain  points  which  were  to  be  adjudicated  the  results  would  be  a 
minimum  amount  of  labour  for  judges,  and  probably  remove  much  of 
the  censure  which  is  liberally  administered  to  censors.  How  common  it 
is  to  hear  expressions  immediately  after  awards  have  been  made,  such  as 
"“He  is  no  better  qua'ified  to  judge  than  an  old  woman.”  This  is  from 
disappointed  exhibitors  of  course  ;  while  within  sound  may  he  heard 
such  utterances  as  “  He  is  one  who  knows  his  work,  and  wid  never 
scruple  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned.”  The  hardened  judge  puts  no 
■value  on  the  praise  of  the  one,  neither  does  he  feel  his  reputation  suffer 
in  the  least  by  the  censure  of  the  other. 

Having  almost  since  my  earliest  recollections  been  associated  with 
exhibitions  held  in  many  districts  throughout  England,  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequently  in  Scotland,  I  would  beg  permission  to  compare  some  of  my 
preconceived  notions  with  the  value'of  the  awards  which  Mr.  Mclndoe 
-offers  for  the  acceptance  of  exhibitors  at  the  present  time.  First  on  the 
list  are  white  Grapes.  These  we  have  always  thought  proper  to  divide 
in  several  classes.  Muscats  of  first  quality  will  outdistance  any  others, 
however  fine  the  latter  may  be  ;  and  black  kinds  of  every  class  which  we 
diave  seen  are  secondary  to  Muscat  Hamburghs.  Then  next  come  Black 
Hamburghs,  except  Dutch  Hamburgh,  which  is  very  large  in  berry, 
coarse  and  fibry,and  we  never  considered  it  worthy  of  more  than  third  rate 
position.  Many  of  the  black  kinds  make  a  fine  display  during  autumn, 
but  at  a  time  totally  unfit  for  the  dessert  table  ;  therefore  in  judging  we 
would  give  them  due  consideration  and  put  them  at  their  true  value,  third. 
Pine  Apples  we  note  are  5s.  3d.  If  they  are  first  rate  they  certainly 
should  hold  the  highest  position  ;  say  Queen,  G  lbs.  to  7  lbs.,  and  Smooth 
•Cayennes,  9  lbs.  to  11  lbs.,  all  in  fine  order  as  to  form,  soundness,  and 
ripeness,  would  come  second  to  no  other  dish  in  the  collection.  A  good 
Pine  on  an  exhibition  table  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  in  these 
days,  and  it  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  to  cut  up  Pines  with  every  good 
-external  quality  and  find  them  by  “  black  hearts  ”  worthless.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  among  consignments  at  Covent  Garden  has  revealed  sad  dis- 
-closures.  Four  Melons  are  put  at  Gs.  The  best  of  them  rank  lower  than 
first  rate  Grapes  or  Pines,  and  size,  beauty  in  colour,  smell  or  form  we 
never  yet  found  adequate  to  warrant  a  correct  decision,  and  often  with 
all  these  qualities  are  unfit  to  be  eaten.  As  the  majority  of  Melons 
■exhibited  are  inferior  I  think  most  judges  would  be  glad  to  dispense 
with  tasting  them.  Nausea  is  sometimes  an  adjunct  to  the  tasting  of 
Melons.  We  could  relate  many  peculiar  incidents  associated  with 
"Melon  judging  ;  one  may  suffice— viz., 

Many  years  ago  when  an  “  underling  ”  in  Wiltshire  we  often  took  to 
Bath  for  May  and  September  exhibitions  Golden  Perfection  Melons, 
which  invariably  held  good  positions,  and  on  one  occasion  there  were 
•over  thirty  fruits  which  were  tabled  for  the  examination  of  the  censors, 
and  our  fruit  was  not  true  golden,  neither  had  it  scent,  and  was  held  up 
to  ridicule  by  onlookers  ;  but  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Cramb  at  Tortworth  (who  was  a  censor)  declared  this  colour¬ 
less  lump  of  matter  was  in  reality  the  only  good  flavoured  Melon  of  the 
■whole  lot.  Fine  Peaches  are  as  deceptive  as  any  fruit,  but  when  first 
rate  kinds,  such  as  Noblesse,  Royal  George,  and  Bellegarde  are  present  in 
■good  form,  the  coarser  kinds,  though  larger  and  very  showy,  should  play 
•second  part,  and  they  cannot  be  tested  without  examining  each  fruit 
individually.  A  few  years  ago  on  a  table  where  Mr.  Mclndoe  was 
sweeping  off  the  leading  prizes  we  received  some  amount  of  censure  for 
passing  over  a  fine  dish  of  Hale’s  Early  Peach,  but  the  exhibitor  was 
silent,  and  when  we  told  him  the  reason  why  we  passed  by  his  fine-look¬ 
ing  fruit  his  reply  was,  “  Quite  right,  I  did  not  think  you  would  have 
lifted  them."”  They  were  split  right  through  the  stone.  Nectarines, 
Figs,  and  Pears  may  come  nearly  on  the  same  level,  but  the  kinds  must 
be  known  and  their  quality  established  before  their  real  value  can  be 
certificated,  as  appearance  in  them  is  also  very  misleading.  Plums  are 
often  represented  by  huge  Magnum  Bonums,  when  Green  Gages  would 
far  outdistance  them.  There  are  so  many  beautiful  Apples  which  are 


worthless,  mere  show  in  them  is  barely  worth  recognition.  I  for  one,  I 
fear,  would  require  special  tuition  before  I  could  do  complete  justice  by 
the  S.  D.  system  of  judging  fruits. — M.  Temple,  Carronliuuse. 


MUTISIAS. 

Although  the  extremely  numerous  cultivated  members  of  the 
great  Composite  family  of  plants  afford  a  considerable  variety  in  style  of 
growth,  yet  the  one  habit  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  ^departure  from  the 
prevailing  characters — namely,  the  tendency  to  climbing.  In  the  genus 
Mutisia,  however,  this  is  represented,  and  consequently  the  few  species 
grown  in  English  gardens  possess  an  appearance  that  at  first  glance 
renders  them  very  distinct  from  ordinary  members  of  the  family,  and 


FIG.  33. — MUTISIA  CLEMATIS. 


this  is  increased  by  the  floral  form.  The  Mutisias  are  natives  of  South 
America,  chiefly  of  Chili  and  the  Western  Andes,  but  although  over 
thirty  species  have  been  described,  there  are  very  few  in  cultivation. 
The  best  known  perhaps  is  M.  decurrens,  but  one  which  in  some  respects 
is  more  attractive  than  that  is  M.  Clematis,  represented  in  the  woodcut 
(fig.  38).  Specimens  of  this  were  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  Ross 
from  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  which  is  a  kind  of  museum  of  plant 
curiosities,  and  from  one  of  these  our  sketch  was  prepared.  But  M. 
Clematis  is  something  more  than  a  mere  curiosity  ;  it  is  a  really  orna¬ 
mental  plant,  the  long  tubular  bright  red  flower  heads  drooping  from 
the  slendei  climbing  stems  supported  by  neat  pinnate  and  tendril- 
terminated  leaves  having  a  graceful  appearance  in  suitable  situations. 

Both  the  species  named  succeed  very  well  in  a  greenhouse  trained  to 
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a  pillar  or  short  rafter,  but  they  require  a  position  where  they  can  be 
readily  seen,  as  they  are  not  of  very  strong  growth.  They  can  be  planted 
out  or  placed  in  pots,  a  compost  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  suiting  them 
well,  with  plenty  of  water  when  in  growth,  and  a  well  marked  period  of 
rest  subsequently. — C. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Longevity  of  Bulbs. — Last  April  I  had  six  bulbs  brought  me 
that  were  collected  by  a  son  of  my  employer  while  travelling  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health  in  1883.  The  disease  proved  fatal  on  returning 
home.  All  his  worldly  goods  were  stored  away  until  last  April,  when 
the  bulbs  under  notice  were  discovered,  among  other  things,  wrapped  in 
paper  in  a  portmanteau.  They  were  brought  to  me  to  ascertain  if  any 
vitality  remained  in  them.  The  bulbs  were  shrivelled  so  that  I  could 
not  recognise  them.  They  were  all  put  in  a  10-ineh  pot  and  placed  in 
a  vinery.  Water  was  given  every  time  the  soil  was  dry.  The  bulbs 
commenced  swelling  at  once,  but  it  was  fully  three  months  before  they 
made  any  foliage.  The  first  proved  to  be  a  Scilla,  the  remaining  five 
are  Ornithogalum  alliaceum.  I  have  never  heard  of  bulbs  remaining 
alive  over  so  long  a  period,  and  am  led  to  wonder  if  it  is  an  unusual 
occurrence. 


Libonia  flobibunda. — We  generally  grow  these  well.  This  season, 
however,  we  beat  the  record.  The  plants  are  three  years  old,  and  were 
about  2  feet  high,  and  about  the  same  diameter  at  the  base,  forming 
perfect  pyramids  in  7-inch  pots,  and  were  the  admiration  of  all  be¬ 
holders.  Each  year  after  flowering  the  plants  are  cut  back  to  within  a 
couple  of  inches  of  the  base  of  the  previous  year’s  growth.  They  are 
then  removed  to  a  house  where  a  night  temperature  of  50°  i3  main¬ 
tained,  and  syringed  twice  a  day.  As  soon  as  the  new  growths  are  an 
inch  in  length  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the  ba'ls  reduced 
considerably,  and  the  plants  repotted  firmly  in  pots  one  size  larger  in 
fibry  loam  and  leaf  mould,  two  parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter. 
A  handful  of  half-inch  bones  is  placed  over  the  drainage  of  each  pot. 
The  plants  are  then  returned  to  the  same  house  and  treated  as  before, 
giving  liquid  manure  at  every  alternate  watering  when  established.  At 
the  end  of  June  they  are  removed  to  a  cold  pit  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
then  stood  in  a  sunny  position  outside  until  frosts  appear,  when  they 
are  placed  in  the  greenhouse  to  flower. 


Cyclamens. — For  three  seasons  I  have  had  Cyclamens  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  me.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  sole  cause  of  this  failure  is  a 
small  mite  or  maggot  that  commences  to  bore  its  way  from  the  bottom 
of  the  corm  until  it  reaches  the  centre,  when  the  plant  dies.  The 
plants  go  on  very  well  until  autumn  from  seed.  The  mischief  is  first 
seen  by  the  flower  buds  withering  instead  of  opening,  then  the  foliage 
goes,  and  soon  after  the,  corm  decays.  I  have  tried  every  system  of 
culture  with  them  that  I  have  seen  advocated  in  the  Journal,  but  all  to 
no  purpose.  The  seedlings  now  look  as  healthy  as  possible.  I  am 
keeping  them  well  away  from  the  old  plants.  The  latter,  as  a  last 
resource,  I  am  going  to  wash  with  softsoap  and  paraffin,  unless  the 
Editor  can  suggest  anything  better.  I  am  sending  a  few  corms  for  in¬ 
spection.  on  a  former  occasion,  when  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  complimentary  foot-note  on  my  cul¬ 
ture  of  Cyclamen  when  sending  him  a  sample.  Now  they  will  not  please 
the  grower,  much  less  the  Editor. — Handy  Andy. 

[The  roots  of  the  plants  received  are  eaten  off,  possibly  by  the  larvae 
of  a  weevil.  As  every  system  of  culture  has  been  tried  which  has  been 
advocated  in  the  Journal,  the  soil  has  been  roasted,  then  moistened 
before  using,  and  if  that  will  not  destroy  grubs  in  soil  we  do  not  know 
what  will  without  rendering  it  unsuitable  for  plant  growth.  We  have 
known  the  plan  to  answer  well  in  many  instances,  and  scorching  the 
soil  increases  its  fertility.  We  recently  inspected  some  remarkably  well 
grown  Cyclamens  in  a  private  garden,  and  the  gardener  remarked  that 
when  in  a  previous  situation  he  was  quite  unable  to  grow  Cyclamens 
“  fit  to  be  seen.”]  _ 


Forget-me-nots  in  Pots. — Allow  me  to  corroborate  “W.  S.’s” 
statement,  page  238,  respecting  the  effectiveness  of  this  beautiful 
spring  flower  as  a  pot  plant.  Few  objects  could  be  more  charming  for 
amateurs  with  small  greenhouses  than  a  few  well  flowered  pots  of  Forget- 
me-not  interspersed  amongst  other  plants  ;  whilst  for  large  conservatories 
without  stages  they  are  more  effective  if  planted  thickly  in  round  seed 
pans  or  baskets.  As  stated  by  “  W.  S.,”  they  are  easily  grown,  either  by 
dividing  the  old  plants  after  flowering,  or  from  seed.  The  latter  should 
be  sown  early  in  J uly  in  the  open  ground,  and  when  large  enough 
transplanted  4  inches  asunder.  The  latter  end  of  September  they  should 
be  potted  in  two  parts  each  of  loam  and  leaf  mould  and  one  part  sand. 
Myosotis  dissitiflora  will  be  found  the  best  for  early  flowering.  M.  grandi- 
flora  Blue  Perfection  is  a  greatly  improved  form  of  this  species  ;  the 
flowers  are  much  larger,  ancl  it  blooms  more  continuously.  It  is  grand 
for  pot  culture,  but  we  have  not  tested  its  qualities  as  a  bedder.  For 
bedding  purposes  M.  dissitiflora  is  much  too  tender  with  us,  except  in 
sheltered  situations.  After  trying  many  varieties  we  find  nothing  to 
equal  E.  alpestris  for  bedding.  It  is  nearly  as  early  as  M.  dissitiflora, 
perfectly  hardy,  and  blooms  profusely.  For  bedding  purposes  the  seeds 
are  sown  the  end  of  July  in  an  open  border,  and  the  plants  are  planted 
in  their  flowering  quarters  in  October  and  November.  Planted  as  a 
groundwork  to  yellow  Wallflowers  they  have  a  charming  effect.  Forget- 


me-nots  are  excellent  for  spring  bedding,  and  considering  they  are  so 
easily  grown  it  is  a  pity  so  many  flower  beds  should  remain  bare  all  the 
winter  and  spring. — J.  II.  W.,  Leicester. 


Rhubarb.— Like  many  another  reader  of  the  Journal  I  was  greatly 
surprised  to  read  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Sewell  (page  157)  having  gathered 
Rhubarb  from  the  open  ground  so  early  as  February  14th,  but  the 
climax  was  reached  on  reading  “  Handy  Andy’s  ’’  remarks  on  page  201. 
where  he  states  he  has  gathered  stalks  at  least  a  foot  long  since  February 
20th  from  the  open  ground.  His  garden  must  be  indeed  a  sheltered  and 
warm  one,  or  he  must  have  a  very  precocious  variety  in  Tobolsk.  We 
grow  four  varieties  of  Rhubarb — namely,  Kershaw’s  Paragon,  John¬ 
ston’s  St.  Martin’s,  Myatt’s  Victoria,  and  Stott’s  Monarch.  The  first 
named  was  sent  out  a  few  years  since  with  a  considerable  flourish  of 
trumpets,  claiming  to  be  very  early,  ready  to  gather  in  the  open  about 
the  middle  of  February  I  think.  We  have  four  strong  plants  which 
have  been  planted  where  they  now  are  two  or  three  years,  and  the  leaf¬ 
stalks  to-day  (March  22nd)  are  about  3  or  4  inches  long,  while  John¬ 
ston’s  St.  Martin’s  is  slightly  later.  Still  later  is  Victoria,  and  latest  of 
all  is  Stott’s  Monarch,  the  leaves  of  which  are  not  yet  unfolded.  Paragon 
is  the  best  in  point  of  colour  we  have,  while  Monarch  is  the  palest,  but 
it  grows  to  a  very  great  size,  though  late  in  starting. — T.  WiNKWORTH. 


Potatoes  Sporting. — I  notice  in  your  advertisement  columns  two- 
Potatoes  which  are  described  as  sports.  How  do  Potatoes  sport  2  Does- 
the  sportive  plant  show  by  its  foliage  during  summer  that  a  change  has 
taken  place  either  in  the  whole  plant  or  a  part  of  it,  or  is  it  observable 
in  the  tubers  only  ?  I  have  never  seen  any  account  of  a  Potato  sport 
either  in  your  pages  or  the  pages  of  your  contemporaries,  so  should  be 
glad  of  any  information  tending  to  enlighten,  the  more  so  as  none  of 
mv  gardener  friends  seems  to  know  anything  of  such  a  phenomenon, 
— T.  W. 


THE  DEUTZIA. 

[Reid  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  at  a  meet  inf?  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Sourly. 

I  HAVE  headed  my  paper  “  The  Deutzia  ”  in  order  to  embrace  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  varieties  of  Deutzias,  both  well  known  and  little 
known,  and  to  make  some  slight  allusion  to  each,  but  the  cultural 
details  are  for  the  most  part  chiefly  applicable  to  the  well  known 
Deutzia  gracilis,  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  so  conspicuous  in 
many  greenhouses  and  conservatories. 

The  Deutzia  belongs  to  the  same  nautral  order  of  plants  as  the. 
Syringa  or  Mock  Orange  of  our  shrubberies,  and  like  it  is  a  hardy 
deciduous  shrub.  Deutzia  is  a  rather  peculiar  name,  but  from  what  II 
can  learn  it  was  originally  derived  from  a  Dutch  surname  Deutz,  the 
owner  of  which  was  a  Sheriff  of  Amsterdam,  but  the  reason  for  naming  the 
plant  after  this  gentleman  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  shrouded  in  mystery. 
The  specific  name  gracilis,  which  is  given  to  our  most  popular  and  best 
known  variety,  means  slender,  alluding  to  the  graceful  delicate  curves 
the  flowering  shoots  make  when  allowed  to  hang  naturally  and  un¬ 
supported  by  stakes.  A  more  practical,  and,  perhaps,  a  more  descriptive 
name  for  Deutzia  gracilis  is  the  Japanese  Snowflower,  and  when  a 
plant  is  crowded  with  good  long  flowering  shoots,  and  each  shoot  is 
laden  with  snowy  white  bloom  thickly  clustered  together,  the  name  of 
Snowflower  is  very  appropriate. 

The  native  home  of  the  Deutzia  is  Japan  and  the  Himalayan  Mour> 
tains,  which  divide  southern  China  from  northern  India,  so  that  its 
native  habitats  are  not  very  widely  distributed.  According  to  the 
Gardeners’  Dictionary  ”  there  are  six  species  of  Deutzias,  but  a  writer 
in  a  gardening  paper  a  short  time  since  stated  that  “  Maximowicz,”  who, 
I  presume,  is  a  Russian  botanist,  “  in  his  revision  of  the  genus  Deutzia 
describes  nine  species — three  of  Asiatic,  three  belonging  to  the  tempe¬ 
rate  Himalayan  region,  two  to  northern  China,  and  four  to  Japan.” 

All,  I  believe,  are  white  flowered  with  the  exception  of  one,  Deutzia 
sanguinea,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  has  red  flowers  which  bloom  in 
April.  The  next  best  known  species  to  D.  gracilis  is  the  double  flowered 
or  sci  l  oped  variety  named  D.  crenata  flore  pleno.  This  was  a  valuable 
introduction  from  Japan  in  1863,  and  is  considered  more  useful  for  very 
early  forcing  than  D.  gracilis.  Another  is  D.  corymbosa,  or  corymb¬ 
flowering,  which  means  that  all  the  flowers  reach  the  same  height,  but 
the  pedicels  or  stalks  of  the  flowers  do  not  spring  from  the  same  base. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  5  feet, 
bearing  white  flowers.  Then  there  is  D.  scabra,  or  rough-leaved 
Deutzia,  growing  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  flowering  in  May  ;  a  native  of 
Japan,  whence  it  came  in  1833.  The  leaves  are  covered  with  beautiful 
scales,  which  gave  origin  to  the  name  of  scabra,  hence  from  their  rough¬ 
ness  the  leaves  are  used  in  Japan  for  polishing  purposes.  The  broad- 
stamened  Deutzia,  or  D.  staminea,  was  introduced  in  1841  from  the 
Himalayas,  and  bears  white  flowers,  which  develope  in  April  on  bushes 
3  feet  high. 

There  is  also  another  variety  of  recent  introduction  named  D.  parvi- 
flora.  A  writer  in  the  Garden  of  last  year  thus  describes  it  —  “  This, 
although  but  little  known  in  gardens,  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  three  or  four  species  now  cultivated.  It  is  a  native  of  northern 
China  and  the  Amoor  country,  and  was  sent  a  few  years  ago  to  this 
country.  It  is  a  stout  shrub  with  stems  4  or  5  feet  high.  The  corymbs 
of  handsome  white  flowers  appear  generally  during  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  quite  covering  for 
several  feet  the  upper  portions  of  the  stems.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
and  most  desirable  Asiatic  shrubs  of  recent  introduction.”  Of  course 
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this  with  some  of  the  large  growing  sorts  is  more  especially  suitable  for 
shrubbery  cultivation,  and  about  fourteen  years  ago  D.  corymbosa  and 
D.  seabra  could  be  seen  in  a  fine  state  of  development  in  the  arboretum 
at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk,  and  no  doubt  they  may  be  seen  still. 

As  the  cultivation  of  Deutzias  as  shrubbery  plants  is  not  so  generally 
practised,  I  will  leave  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  try  to  detail  in  as 
clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  I  can  the  cultivation  of  the  most  popular 
variety  of  all — Deutzia  gracilis,  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  greenhouse, 
the  conservatory,  or  the  window.  Amongst  our  beautiful  spring-bloom¬ 
ing  greenhouse  plants  there  are  few  more  ch&rming  when  in  bloom,  or 
more  easily  forced  than  Deutzia  gracilis.  ■  It  is  a  plant  which  no  grower 
of  flowering  plants,  and  especially  greenhouse  plants,  should  be  without, 
for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  have  it  in  bloom  from  January  to  June  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  plants  are  in  hand  to  keep  up  a  succession,  and 
these  have  been  well  attended  to  the  previous  summer  in  the  most 
important  matters  of  watering,  feeding,  and  the  ripening  of  the  growths. 

D.  gracilis  is  an  easily  managed  plant,  and  responds  readily  to  good 
treatment,  and  will  even  bear  some  neglect,  but  it  is  often  called  upon 
to  stand  too  much,  particularly  when  out  of  flower.  Neglect  of  water¬ 
ing,  or  giving  an  insufficient  quantity,  is  the  most  general  error  com¬ 
mitted  ;  insufficient  feeding  is  the  next ;  and  when  these  two  errors  are 
combined,  the  result  is  that  the  straight  young  shoots  which  the  plants 
have  probably  thrown  up  in  abundance  in  the  warm  genial  atmosphere 
of  a  greenhouse  in  early  spring  are  robbed  of  their  vigour,  and  prevented 
storing  up  in  a  gradual  lengthening,  strengthening,  and  thickening 
addition  to  their  parts  the  needful  energy  for  their  future  work. 

In  commencing  the  cultivation  of  D.  gracilis  two  methods  may  be 
pursued.  One  is  to  root  cuttings  and  grow  them  on  into  plants,  and  the 
other  is  to  obtain  plants  from  a  nursery,  in  the  spring  pot  them,  and 
force  them  into  flower  the  same  season.  The  former  method  is,  however, 

I  think,  the  best,  and  the  plan  of  procedure  should  consist  first  of  all  in 
selecting  suitable  cuttings.  These  should  be  obtained  from  the  base  of 
vigorous  plants,  and  should  consist  of  such  shoots  or  suckers,  which,  if 
allowed  to  grow  on  the  parent  plant,  would  develope  into  flowering 
shoots  another  year.  Their  length  should  not  be  more  than  4  inches  or 
less  than  2  inches.  Cuttings  like  these  will  be  sure  to  strike  and  do 
well,  giving  a  few  flowers  the  first  year— that  is,  the  year  following  the 
rooting  of  the  cuttings.  Five  cuttings  may  be  placed  in  a  3-inch  pot, 
placing  four  round  the  sides  and  one  in  the  middle,  using  light  soil 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  fibry  loam,  sweet  leaf  soil,  and  clean  white 
sand,  surfacing  the  pots  when  filled,  and  gently  shaken  down  with  a 
shallow  covering  of  sand.  This  serves  the  double  purpose  of  keeping 
the  cuttings  air-tight  at  their  base,  thus  inducing  quicker  formation  of 
roots,  and  as  a  good  guide  to  the  propagator  in  supplying  water  to  the 
cuttings,  for  I  have  generally  found  it  a  safe  and  reliable  rule  only  to 
sprinkle  or  water  cuttings  when  the  surface  sand  is  becoming  dry. 
When  the  cuttings  have  been  inserted  and  gently  watered  in,  plunge 
the  pots  in  a  mild  hotbed,  or  any  place  where  a  slight  bottom  heat  is 
maintained,  covering  them  with  a  bellglass,  which  should  remain  over 
them  only  until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  though  it  must  occasionally 
be  removed  to  wipe  out  superfluous  moisture.  The  development  of  new 
leaves  from  the  tops  of  the  cuttings,  as  well  as  their  erect  appearance, 
will  generally  indicate  that  the  formation  of  roots  has  commenced. 
The  bellglass  may  then  be  daily  tilted  a  little,  until  it  is  finally  re¬ 
moved  altogether.  Up  to  this  stage  the  cuttings  will  scarcely  have 
needed  any  water,  except  probably  a  few  gentle  sprinklings,  but  now 
that  they  have  become  plants  developing  roots  and  shoots,  and  ab¬ 
sorbing  more  air,  water  will  be  needed  oftener,  and  in  gradually  in¬ 
creasing  quantity.  When  the  pots  are  getting  full  of  roots,  or  before 
being  rootbound,  or  matte!  too  much  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the 
plants  must  be  shifted  into  a  size  larger  pot,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
sufficient  for  the  first  season.  Every  encouragement  must  be  given  to 
induce  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  growth,  but  no  stimulants  will  be 
required  during  these  early  stages,  or  the  possibility  may  be  that  the 
mixture  in  which  it  is  growing  will  be  rendered  unhealthy,  and  growth 
thereby  stopped.  Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when  roots  are 
plentiful  and  the  growths  ripening,  will  be  the  most  suitable  time  to 
apply  a  litt'e  stimulant,  such  as  a  little  clear  soot  water  or  weak  manure 
water  of  any  kind.  Topping  the  shoots  must  not  be  resorted  to,  but  if 
flowers  are  not  cared  about  the  following  spring,  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
advantage  to  cut  down  the  plants  close  to  the  soil  and  allow  the  whole 
energies  of  the  plants  to  expend  themselves  in  the  production  of  new 
shoots  for  future  flowering,  instead  of  dividing  these  energies  in  the 
support  of  flowers  as  well  as  growth.  But  this  cutting  down  should 
not  be  done  until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  and  the  plant  is  at  rest. 

The  summer  treatment  of  the  Deutzia  is  simple  but  important. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  in  the  genial 
temperature  of  a  greenhouse  in  a  light  position  in  the  early  spring 
months.  When  this  is  completed  the  plants  may  be  transferred  to  a 
cold  frame,  giving  air  more  and  more  every  day  unt:l  the  lights  are 
taken  off  altogether.  The  plants  may  then  be  plunged  to  the  rims  of 
the  pots,  or  even  below,  in  coal  ashes  in  a  position  open  to  the  sun, 
abundance  of  air,  and  plenty  of  wind,  where  the  growths  will  be 
thoroughly  ripened  by  the  combined  agency  of  these  natural  wood- 
ripeners.  The  plants  should  never  suffer  from  want  of  water  during 
hot  weather,  which  every  intelligent  cultivator  knows  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  thing. 

Deutzias  may  also  be  planted  out  in  the  open  ground  to  complete 
their  summer  work,  and  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  be  taken  up  and 
placed  in  suitable  sized  pots,  and,  along  with  those  which  have  been  in 
pots  throughout  the  season,  have  the  shelter  of  a  cold  frame  for  the  ' 


winter.  This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  November  or  early  in 
December. 

Forcing  young  plants  should  not  be  begun  too  early,  or  the  probable 
result  may  be  weak  plants.  Let  the  sun  gain  some  power  and  the  days 
get  longer  before  bringing  them  into  heat,  and  then  do  it  gradu  illy, 
first  putting  them  into  a  greenhouse  about  February.  After  a  perio  1 
of  a  week  or  more,  if  you  wish  them  to  get  on  a  little  quicker  introduce 
them  to  a  warmer  temperature,  placing  them  near  the  glass,  and  you 
will  soon  see  if  you  have  not  cut  them  down  whether  they  are  going  to 
flower  or  not.  It  is  not  possible  for  them  to  flower  abundantly  the  first 
year,  but  considering  their  young  state  they  often  make  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  show  of  b'oom,  and  when  they  do  it  is  a  proof  that  the  culti¬ 
vator’s  treatment  from  rooting  the  cuttings  to  flowering  the  plants  has 
been  correct.  When  the  plants  get  fairly  growing  give  them  a  shift 
into  larger  pots,  using  generous  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  comfortable 
growing  temperature  until  May,  when  of  course  they  maybe  gradually 
hardened  as  previously  stated.  By  one  shift  each  year  the  Deutzia 
may  soon  be  grown  to  the  size  of  a  Gooseberry  bush,  and  when  the  limit 
of  size  of  pot  is  reached  the  plants  can  be  kept  in  health  and  vigour  for 
many  years  by  judicious  care  and  attention,  applications  of  stimulants, 
and  rich  top-dressings  during  the  growing  season,  and  thorough  ripen¬ 
ing  in  the  open  air  every  summer. 

With  plants  of  some  age  forcing  may  be  commenced  in  December, 
and  with  a  brisk  heat  and  no  check  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom  by  the 
middle  of  January.  A  check  at  this  season  will  cause  the  developing 
flowers  to  go  blind  and  refuse  to  open.  A  plant  with  badly  ripened 
growth  would  be  almost  sure  to  do  this  if  forced  early.  After  flower¬ 
ing,  plants  of  all  sizes  should  have  their  flowering  shoots  cut  back 
almost  close  to  the  surface  of  the  pot,  or  to  where  good  strong  shoots 
have  started.  Allow  no  weakly  growths  to  remain  ;  they  cannot  flower, 
and  they  only  take  support  from  the  others,  which  need  all  they  can 
get.  Encourage  all  the  fibrous  roots  which  the  plants  can  make,  for 
these  fine  hair-lilce  threads  are  of  the  greatest  help  to  the  plants,  and  a 
small  tuft,  of  them  are  worth  more  than  yards  of  wiry,  strong,  and  thick 
roots,  which  require  so  much  support  themselves  that  they  have  no 
surplus  for  the  remaining  parts  of  the  plants. 

Another  and  a  different  method  of  propagating  the  Deutzia  I  give 
as  a  quotation  from  a  Scottish  monthly  Journal,  “The  Gardener”  of 
1882,  supplied  to  me  by  a  friend  : — “  In  September  or  October,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  that  a  handlight  will  cover,  lay  2  inches  of  half  loam, 
half  sand,  with  half  an  inch  of  sand  on  thedop,  and  let  the  material  be 
pressed  down  so  that  it  will  hold  the  cuttings  firmly.  In  selecting  the 
cuttings  the  tops  of  good,  strong,  well  ripened  shoots  should  be  taken. 
Cut  them  right  across  below  the  bottom  pair  of  eyes,  making  the 
cuttings  about  C  or  7  inches  in  length.  When  they  are  all 
inserted  give  a  watering  to  settle  the  soil  about  them,  then  put  on 
the  handlight,  leaving  a  little  air  on  if  the  weather  be  mild,  but 
should  the  outside  temperature  fall  below  40'’,  have  the  handlight 
closed,  with  a  mat  thrown  over  it  if  there  be  any  signs  of  frost. 
During  severe  frosts  two  or  three  piles  of  mats  may  be  put  on,  or 
what  is  better,  some  bracken  or  straw  put  around  and  over  the 
handlight,  and  then  this  material  should  be  covered  with  a  mat. 
These  cuttings  will  be  ready  for  lifting  and  potting  by  the  following 
March.” 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  with  ordinary  inte'ligent  manage¬ 
ment  the  Deutzia  is  not  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  lovely  object  when  well  grown  and  flowered,  and  when  associated 
with  other  spring-blooming  plants,  such  as  Primulas,  Cinerarias, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Camellias,  Azaleas, 
&c,  its  beauty  is  enhanced  by  contrast.  To  the  painstaking  culti¬ 
vator,  who  gives  them  all  necessary  attention,  the  harvest  of  flowers 
which  the  plants  will  most  certainly  produce  will  be  a  rich  reward. 


SPRING  PLEASURES. 

The  weather  here  (Mid-Lincoln)  has  been  severe,  very  boisterous,  and 
intensely  cold,  with  occasional  showers  of  fine  snow.  Previously  we 
had  enjoyed  some  days  of  fine  dry  weather,  fairly  warm,  and  much 
needed  after  the  desperate  rains  which  prevailed  here,  as  elsewhere,  last 
week.  To-day  (March  22nd)  is  exceptionally  pleasant — bright,  calm, 
and  warm  ;  bees  and  insects  about,  Snowdrops  nearly  over,  Crocuses 
coming  in  quantities.  If  the  former  delight  us  by  their  grace  and 
purity  of  tint,  the  latter  have  no  small  share  in  calling  out  all  the 
joyous  feelings  of  spring,  as  they  blaze  in  purple  and  gold,  or  charm  us 
by  their  delicate  pencillings  anti  faint  mauve-like  flushes  ;  while  some 
are  of  a  dead  Camellia-like  white— beautiful  exceedingly. 

Surely  nothing  is  so  pleasant  or  so  pleasure-giving  as  a  garden.  Out 
of  all  the  twelve  months  of  the  year  there  is  hardly  one  week  where  you 
may  not  find  something  to  gather.  I  am  speaking  only  of  the  open,  and 
from  now  on,  when  we  are  in  all  the  first  affluence  of  the  hardy  bulbs, 
until  late  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  we  find  our  first  Violets,  gather 
our  last  Hoses,  pluck  the  velvet-petaled,  still-enduring  Pansies,  we  need 
seldom  return  empty  handed.  Nothing  really  costs  so  little,  if  one 
wishes  to  have  far-reaching  pleasure,  as  a  self-managed  garden.  Have 
it  laid  out,  keep  it  always  well  in  hand  yourself,  getting  assistance 
when  necessary.  Make  up  your  mind  what  to  grow,  and,  however  cir¬ 
cumscribed  your  area  and  limited  your  ability  may  be,  attention, 
observation,  and  a  sincere  love  of  flowers  will  do  wonders.  I  say  a 
sincere  love.  All  admire  flowers  ;  most  people  say  they  love  them  ; 
they  take  no  trouble  about  them.  Theirs  to  gather,  not  to  cultivate  ; 
theirs  it  may  be  to  own,  but  not  to  grow.  But  I  am  running  on.  I 
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should  like  to  say  more.  Allow  me  to  conclude  now,  and  resume 
another  time. — A.  M.  B. 


Events  of  the  Week.—  To-day  (Thursday,  March  28th)  will 
be  held  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society.  That  of  the  Paisley  Horticultural  Society  also  opens 
o-day  and  will  be  continued  on  Friday.  On  Wednesday  (April  3rd) 
and  the  following  day  will  be  held  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

-  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — At  a  general  meeting  of 

the  Society,  held  last  Monday,  D.  Morris,  Esq.,M.A.,  F.L.S.,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows — viz.,  Frank  A.  Bevan, 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Bevan,  Mrs.  Bindlass,  Chas.  S.  Broad,  Albert  Butcher, 
Thos.  Butler,  Richard  Creyke,  Mrs.  Richard  Creyke,  Miss  Gertrude 
Creyke,  James  Henry  Crofts,  B.  R.  Davis,  Samuel  James,  Miss  Johnson, 
Augustus  Miles,  Alfred  Field  Powell,  Hon.  Caroline  Mary  Powys,  C.  R. 
Scrase-Dickins,  Mrs.  Silver,  E.  II.  South,  Henry  J.  Tallentire,  Thomas 
Thompson,  George  Tidd,  Charles  Toope.  Henry  Edward  Vickers. 

-  The  Weather. — During  the  week  ending  yesterday  (Wednes¬ 
day)  the  weather  has  been  extremely  variable  in  the  London  district — 
rain,  snow,  hail,  and  cold  wind  alternating  with  occasional  bright  and 
balmy  hours.  Outdoor  work  has  only  been  stopped  on  one  day — last 
Thursday.  Writing  from  South  Perthshire,  “  B.  W.”  states,  “  The  week 
ending  25th  has  been  generally  dull,  with  a  good  deal  of  drizzling  rain, 
and  high  wind  from  the  west.  There  was  a  slight  frost  on  the  mornings 
of  the  21st  and  22nd.”  • 

-  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution.  —  A  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  formed  in  Manchester,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bruce 
Findley,  Robert  Tait,  Francis  Robinson,  and  E.  Hughes,  to  assist  the 
Jubilee  Fund  of  this  Institution. 

- A  paper  on  “  Fruit  Culture  for  Profit  in  the  Open 

Air  in  England”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Paul,  F.L.S.,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  3rd,  8  P.M. 

-  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— It  has  been  decided  that  the 

Floral  Fete  in  the  Great  Flower  Market,  Covent  Garden,  on  behalf  of 
this  charity  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of  May  22nd,  and  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  of  Teck  with  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Goldsmid,  and 
Lady  George  Hamilton  have  intimated  their  pleasure  of  becoming 
patronesses  on  the  occasion.  The  growers  of  plants  and  flowers  for 
market  are  expected  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength  in  furnishing  the 
250  stands  in  the  best  manner,  and  this  being  so  a  remarkable  exhibition 
may  be  confidently  expected.  The  charge  to  visitors  will  be  5s.  each. 

-  At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Watford  Chrysanthemum 

Society,  held  on  the  12th  instant,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
Show  on  November  19th  and  20th  this  year. 

- -  Gardening  Appointment.— Mr.  J.  Wyatt,  for  the  past  six 

years  gardener  to  J.  Perry,  Esq.,  Bradenliurst,  Caterham  Valley,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cubitt,  Kitt’s  Croft,  Winchfield,  Hants. 

-  We  are  requested  to  announce  that  the  Wolverhampton 

Horticultural  Show  and  Floral  Fete,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  is  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  Public  Park, 
on  the  lfith,  17th,  18th  July  next. 

-  The  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Bullock,  of  Springfield,  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  He  was  a  son  of  the  raiser  of  Poly¬ 
anthus  Lancer,  and  himself  grew  a  collection  of  the  better  known  kinds 
of  Polyanthus,  and  also  raised  a  few  seedlings.  He  had  been  in  indif¬ 
ferent  health  for  some  time. 

- -  The  blackcap  (Sylvia  atricapiila)  about  which  I  sent  a  note 

a  few  weeks  ago,  has  just  died,  after  being  kept  six  weeks.  For  about  a 
week  it  was  subject  to  violent  fits.  I  should  be  glad  of  any  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  these  birds,  whether  there  is  any  reliable  record  of  their 
being  found  in  England  in  the  winter  months  ;  also,  if  any  readers 
have  kept  them  in  confinement,  what  is  th.ir  proper  food  ?— J.  IIiAM. 


-  Presentation  to  a  Gardener. — It  may  be  interesting  to 

some  readers  of  this  Journal  to  learn  that  Mr.  E.  Poole,  gardener  to 
Lady  Cave,  Cleve  Hill,  Downend,  Bristol,  has  been  presented  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Alford,  Vicar  of  Mangotsfield,  with  a  handsome  marble  time¬ 
piece,  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — “  Presented  to  Mr.  Poole, 
in  appreciation  of  his  services  rendered  to  Mangotsfield  Church. 
February,  1889.” 

— —  Ealing,  Acton,  and  Hanwell  Horticultural  Society.— 
The  annual  summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  July  10th,  when  valuable  prizes  are  open  to  all  comers  for 
twenty-four  varieties  of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each,  and  the  Autumn 
Show  of  Chrysanthemums  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  December  6th, 
in  the  New  Jubilee  Hall.  Notwithstanding  the  stormy  weather  on  the 
show  day,  the  Society  lost  £6  only  on  the  year’s  engagements,  having 
held  two  large  exhibitions. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — “  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants” 

was  the  subject  announced  for  consideration  at  the  usual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Paxton  Society  last  Saturday  evening,  and  Mr.  Middle- 
ton  of  Rotherham  had  promised  to  give  a  paper  on  the  subject.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  that  gentleman  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  fulfilling 
his  engagement,  but  an  interesting  article  on  the  subject  was  read  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Fallas,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries.  Inspector  W.  Corden 
made  the  Society  a  present  of  five  works  on  gardening,  for  which  accept¬ 
able  contribution  to  the  library  he  was  cordially  thanked,  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  also  given  to  Mr.  Fallas  for  reading  the  article.  Mr.  Henry 
Oxley,  the  new  President,  was  in  the  chair. 

-  Royal  Botanic  Society. — A  meeting  of  this  Society  was 

held  on  Saturday,  Mr.  J.  P.  Gassiot,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 
Among  the  donations  reported  was  a  trade  sample  of  “  Cofiea 
arabica”  from  St.  Thome,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  presented  by  Mr. 
E.  W.  Parsone  manager  of  the  W.A.  Telegraph.  It  appears  that  Coffee 
is  being  successfully  cultivated  in  the  island  of  St.  ThomA  Dr.  Cogs¬ 
well  exhibited  specimens  showing  how  tops  of  Carrots,  Turnips,  Beets, 
and  other  culinary  roots  might  be  easily  transformed  into  very  charming 
table  ornaments.  By  placing  the  cut  crowns  in  shallow  saucers  of 
water  they  soon  grow  and  form  sprays  of  bright  green  feathery 
foliage. 

-  Crystal  Palace. — In  connection  with  the  Photographic 

Exhibition  there  will  be  a  grand  soiree  on  Thursday  evening,  March  28th, 
which  will  be  open  to  visitors  without  extra  charge,  and  many  objects 
of  great  historical  interest  will  be  exhibited  in  the  centre  transept.  At 
half-past  six,  in  the  theatre,  a  special  series  of  photographic  lantern 
slides  will  be  shown  on  a  screen  30  feet  in  diameter,  by  lime-light 
apparatus  specially  designed.  At  half-past  eight  o’clock  addresses  will 
be  delivered  on  the  History  and  Progress  of  Photography,  illustrated  by 
examples  on  the  screen.  Music  at  frequent  intervals  during  the 
evening.  The  courts  occupied  by  the  art  division  of  the  Exhibition  will 
be  brilliantly  illuminated  by  electric  light,  and  the  apparatus  division, 
in  the  grand  central  nave,  by  electric  and  fairy  lights. 

-  Roath  Park,  Cardiff. — The  Corporation  of  Cardiff  recently 

offered  a  prize  of  £75  for  the  best  design  for  laying  out  130  acres  of 
land  which  the  Marquis  of  Bute  has  presented  to  the  town  of  Cardiff 
for  a  public  park.  The  Parks  Committee  have  awarded  the  prize  to  the 
plans  sent  in  by  Messrs.  William  Barron  &  Son,  landscape  gardeners, 
Borrowash,  near  Derby.  The  site  of  the  proposed  park  is  a  valley  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  with  a  considerable  stream  running  through  it, 
which  will  be  utilised  by  the  formation  of  a  lake  about  30  acres  in 
extent,  besides  numerous  smaller  lakelets  and  waterfalls.  Ample  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  outdoor  games.  The  approximate  estimate  of 
cost  for  the  park  and  necessary  buildings  is  £11,551  15s.  9J.  This  sum 
does  not  include  fencing,  the  formation  of  large  lake,  nor  the  roads 
surrounding  park,  which  items  will  be  let  in  a  separate  contract. 

-  Spring  Flowers. — These  are  not  yet  in  such  abundance  as  to 

show  Mr.  Ware’s  famous  Tottenham  nursery  at  its  best,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  render  a  visit  interesting.  Nowhere  are  hardy 
plants  grown  on  a  more  extensive  scale  or  in  greater  variety.  The  busi¬ 
ness  that  now  exists  has  been  built  up  almost  if  not  entirely  by  its  present 
head,  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  expand  still 
further  in  face  of  the  increasing  demand  for  outdoor  flowers  from  an 
ever  increasing  population.  The  excellent  business  rule  of  giving  value 
for  money  has  had  a  large  share  in  the  growth  of  this  establishment,  and 
“bold  advertisement”  has  also  been  resorted  to  persistently  and  judi¬ 
ciously. 
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-  Daffodils  are  very  beautiful  just  now.  The  well  known 

pallidns  prsecox  is  of  course  amongst  them  ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  useful.  A  little  earlier  and  decidedly  more  showy  is  Ard  Righ 
(Irish  King),  and  this  delightful  Daffodil  is  in  its  turn  surpassed—  so  at 
least  thought  Mr.  Ware’s  foreman — by  Golden  Spur,  a  variety  of 
spurius  ;  it  is  a  little  earlier  than  Ard  Righ,  and  equally  as  rich  in 
colour.  Both  are  very  desirable.  More  delicately  beautiful  than  any 
of  these  is  the  charming  Cyclamineus.  A.  thick  clump  under  a  hand- 
light  was  a  picture  of  slender  loveliness.  Though  thus  protected  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  the  Cyclamen-flowered  Daffodil  is  tender. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  Daffodil.  It  has  now 
been  in  bloom  four  weeks. 

—  Not  less  attractive  are  the  varieties  of  Chionodoxa.  These 
are  now  comparatively  numerous,  but  gigantea,  Lucilire,  and  sardensis 
are  the  best  three.  The  former  is  no  meagre  improvement  on  Lucilim,  but 
distinctly  larger,  bolder,  and  more  vigorous  both  in  flower  and  leafage. 
C.  Timolusi  is  here  also.  Mr.  Elwes,  writing  in  a  contemporary,  doubts 
the  distinctness  of  this  plant.  He  is  probably  justified  in  doing  so,  for 
as  grown  at  Tottenham  it  is  merely  an  inferior  form  of  Lucilire.  As 
represented  by  the  three  above  named,  the  Chionodoxas  are  decidedly 
attractive,  and  still  more  attention  will  probably  be  paid  to  them  in 
the  future. 

-  Anemone  blanda  is  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  rockwork. 

It  has  been  called  the  Winter  Windflower,  a  name  that  is  not  only 
alliterative  but  expressive,  which  is  more  than  most  “  English  names  ’ 
for  flowers  are.  They  generally  mean  nothing.  Anemone  blanda  has 
been  in  bloom  all  the  winter  on  tke  rockwork  at  Tottenham,  and  it  is 
very  cheerful  still  in  its  bright  garb  of  blue.  This  beautiful  native  of 
Mount  Parnassus  must  not  be  confounded  with  A.  apennina  blanda,  a 
plant  of  later  and  inferior  beauty. 

-  Clematis  indivisa. — This  is  well  known  for  its  great  freedom 

of  flowering  ;  few  roof  plants  excel  it  in  this  particular,  as  is  well  exem¬ 
plified  by  a  plant  in  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son’s  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross, 
which  has  been  in  bloom  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  is  still  bearing  thou¬ 
sands  of  flowers.  This  beautiful  white  Clematis  is  not  less  useful  as  a 
specimen  plant.  It  may  be  trained  on  a  trellis  in  a  pot,  and  will  clothe 
it  in  a  thick  mass  of  flowers,  or  it  may  be  planted  out  of  doors  and 
pegged  down  in  a  bed.  .There  are  few  more  widely  useful  or  more  easily 
grown  plants. 

-  Primula  Waltham  White  is  an  exceedingly  free-flowering 

variety  of  P.  sinensis  alba.  It  is  not  perfection  as  a  florists’  variety,  but 
for  conservatory  decoration  it  is  admirably  adapted  from  its  hardy 
vigorous  character  and  profusion  of  bloom. 

- The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal. — We  have 

received,  somewhat  late,  owing  perhaps,  to  an  apparent  lack  of  uniformity 
in  distribution,  part  i.,  vol.  xi.,  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  There  are  reports  on  Hungarian  Grapes  and  Burmese 
Potatoes,  also  on  Tomatoes,  Stocks,  Asters,  Rhubarb,  and  the  cool 
storage  of  fruit.  The  records  of  experiments  on  grafting  Apples  are 
interesting  and  suggestive,  and  the  proceedings  at  the  different  meetings 
are  narrated. 

- Early  Rhubarb.— As  several  notes  have  been  published  on 

this  subject  we  cite  the  following  paragraph  from  the  report  above 
mentioned  : — “  Early  Red — Syn.,  Early  Albert,  Royal  Albert,  Prince 
Albert,  Mitchell’s  Royal  Albert,  Crimson  Perfection.— This  is  the  earliest 
variety  of  Rhubarb,  commencing  to  grow  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
February.  The  young  leafstalks,  as  they  first  appear,  are  of  a  very 
beautiful  pale  crimson,  gradually  becoming  of  a  mottled  pale  green  as 
they  grow  older.  Average  size  18  to  24  inches  long,  and  1  to  1|  inch 
broad,  quite  smooth,  concave  on  the  upper  side  and  rounded  on  the 
under  ;  slightly  ribbed,  the  edges  quite  sharp.  Leaves  small,  smooth, 
pale  green.  Much  grown  for  forcing  for  the  market.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  far  the  Yaxley  Vicar’s  Rhubarb  differs  from 
this  variety  with  its  many  synonyms.  Tobolsk,  which  was  so  precocious 
with  “  Handy  Andy,”  is  described  as  of  “  no  value  ”  in  the  report. 
Hawke’s  Champagne  is  mentioned  as  a  very  favourite  variety  from  its 
high  colour,  and  is  said  to  be  fit  for  use  “  nearly  as  soon  as  Early 
Red.” 

-  Relative  Precocity  of  Apple  Stocks.— This  is  well  shown 

in  the  tabulated  results  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal,  and 
the  facts  adduced  by  the  experiments  differ  very  materially  from  the 
quackery  that  is  circulated  in  newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  certainty 


of  Apple  trees  bearing  good  crops  every  year.  The  table  shows  that 
during  a  period  of  five  years  “  the  Doucin  and  the  French  Paradise 
produced  during  the  years  of  observation  the  greatest  number  of  flowers. 
The  French  Paradise  produced,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  more 
flowers  than  the  Doucin — the  latter  being  more  vigorous.  A  so-called 
French  Paradise  and  Pommier  Franc  produced  no  flowers  at  all  during 
the  five  years  noted,  and  the  Crab  and  English  Paradise  comparatively 
few.  In  1880,  the  season  following  the  extremely  wet  one  of  1879, 
Apple  blossom  was  remarkably  scarce.  In  1883,  having  become  crowded, 
the  trees  were  transplanted,  which  operation  induced  an  abundance  of 
blossom  on  every  one  the  following  year  ;  very  little  fruit  was,  however, 
obtained,  the  total  crop  produced  by  these  eighteen  trees  in  thirteen 
years  not  amounting  to  a  single  bushel,  and  yet  the  trees  are  every 
season  pretty  well  covered  with  blossom.” 

■ -  The  sixth  meeting  of  L’Orchideenne  was  held  at  Brussels  on 

the  10th  inst.  in  the  pavilion  of  L’Horticulture  Internationale,  with 
even  greater  success  than  any  of  the  preceding,  when  eighty-five  species 
and  varieties  of  beautiful  Orchids  were  exhibited.  First-class  diplomas 
were  awarded  to  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum  var.  albens  from  M. 
Vuylsteke  of  Loochristi,  O.  Lucienianum  var.  cordatum  of  M.  Linden  of 
Brussels,  0.  Pescatorei  var.  Lindeni  of  M.  Warocqud  of  Mariemont.  A 
second-class  diploma  was  awarded  to  Odontoglossum  Rossi  var.  Mommi 
of  M.  Charle  at  Forest.  First-class  certificates  of  merit  were  awarded 
to  Odontoglossum  Andersoni  var.  Waroqu^anum  of  M.  G.  AVarocque; 
0.  Halli  var.  leucoglossum  of  M.  Peeters,  Brussels ;  0.  President 
Zhaldua  of  M.  Vuylsteke.  Second-class  certificates  of  merit  were 
awarded  to  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  maculatum  of  M.  Halkin, 
Brussels  ;  Cypripedium  bellatulum  var.  Marias  of  M.  J.  Hye  of  Ghent. 
First-class  cultural  certificate  was  awarded  to  Dendrobium  Hilli  of 
M.  Linden,  and  Cypripedium  villosum  of  M.  Peeters.  A  second-class 
cultural  certificate  was  awarded  to  Cattleya  amethystoglossa  of  M. 
Peeters  of  Brussels. 

- National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— At  the  last  meeting 

of  the  Committee  it  was  resolved  that  conferences  should  take  place  in 
connection  with  the  September  and  Januiry  Exhibitions,  and  also  one 
at  Hull  in  connection  with  the  provincial  Show  of  the  Society.  It  was 
suggested,  as  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  new  varieties  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  a  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  should  be  prepared, 
and  the  matter  has  been  left  to  the  Schedule  Sub-Committee.  It  was 
resolved  that  a  new  design  should  be  prepared  for  the  Society’s  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Merit.  The  Secretary  having  brought  forward  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  introduction  to  Europe, 
a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Harman  Payne,  Briscoe  Ironside, 
G.  Gordon,  L.  Castle,  R.  Dean,  J.  Laing,  and  B.  Wynne,  with  power  to 
add  to  their  number,  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  scheme  and  submit  the 
same  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  be  held  in  the  autumn.  The 
Secretary  was  requested  to  make  arrangements  for  the  annual  outing  of 
the  Society  during  the  summer.  Three  new  members  were  elected,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  Association  and  Green  Street  District  Cottage 
Garden  Society  were  admitted  to  affiliation.  Mr.  G.  Kipling  sent  from 
Knebworth  Gardens  some  p.’etty  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
and  Mr.  R.  Owen,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead,  a  collection  of  bloomsof 
Primula  sinensis. 

- - -  The  Woolly  Aphis  on  Auriculas. — The  notes  on  Auriculas 

from  “  J.  M.,”  though  they  may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  practically  or 
theoretically,  will  do  this  good,  that  they  will  enable  himself  as  well  as 
your  readers  to  learn  how  he  differs  from  the  most  eminent  and  success¬ 
ful  growers,  such  as  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Mr.  William  Bolton  (vide 
page  213)  and  others.  I  may  be  permitted  to  draw  attention  to  the 
above  point,  as  a  small  grower  and  admirer  of  the  Auricula,  with  the 
view  to  further  discussion.  “  J.  M.,”  page  212,  says  the  woolly  aphis  has 
made  no  headway  in  Scotland,  and  recommends  “those  who  receive 
plants  there  from  England,  to  take  them  200  yards  away  from  their 
collection,  shake  out  all  the  soil  and  barn  it,  and  wash  the  roots  care¬ 
fully,  for,”  he  adds,  “  if  the  plant  is  put  in  the  frame  with  woolly  aphis 
on  it,  the  pest  will  rapidly  spread.”  I  am  an  old  reader  and  contributor 
to  the  Journal,  and  it  is  now  many  years  since,  in  its  columns— I  believe 
for  the  first  time—11  D.,  Deal,”  drew  attention  to  the  woolly  aphis  as 
noticed  on  his  Auricula  collection.  He  then  thought,  reasonably  enough, 
that  this  insect  should  feed  on  the  Auricula  tissues,  and  ultimately 
seriously  injure  or  destroy  them.  He  has  since  told  in  the  Journal  how 
he  visited  the  famous  collection  of  Mr.  Ben.  Simonite,  Sheffield,  and  how 
that  practical  man,  on  noticing  the  aphis,  left  a  plant  to  its  fate  without 
repotting  it,  and  after  some  interval  examined  the  plant  with  a  power¬ 
ful  glass,  and  came  to  the  conclusion— as  seemingly  does  your  respected 
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correspondent,  “  D.,  Deal,” — that,  “  tbe  insect  was  harmless.”  If  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  our  best  Irish  grower,  Kev.  F.  Tymons, 
near  Dublin,  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  At  all  events,  it  will 
be  important  for  “  J.  M.  ”  to  know  that  his  elaborate  isolation,  burning, 
and  disaffecting  process  is  unnecessary.— W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


EXHIBITING  PLANTS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Judging  from  late  observations,  the  power  of  the  Fress  is  very  great 
in  directing  attention  to  accidental  irregularity  or  initial  neglect  in 
respect  to  new  plants  staged  for  certificates.  As  an  instance  of  this 
we  may  quote  the  Blue  Primrose  lately  exhibited.  At  the  Botanic 
Society’s  Show,  on  Wednesday  last,  we  staged  a  very  fine  basket  of  our 
new  Cineraria  “  Emperor  Frederick,”  the  entire  stock  of  which  was 
purchased  by  us  from  the  raiser  under  the  name  of  “Alexander  Warwick.” 
To  our  surprise,  and  the  astonishment  of  a  great  many  others  who  knew 
the  plant,  and  also  knew  that  it  had  never  been  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  before,  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Judges.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  it  was  possible  for  a  plant  of  such  a  distinctive 
character,  and  of  such  good  commercial  value,  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  gentlemen  can  explain  what  at  present  appears  to 
be  an  oversight.  If  the  plants  remain  in  sufficiently  good  condition,  we 
shall  send  them  to  the  next  Show,  when  perhaps,  like  the  Blue  Primrose, 
they  will  be  more  successful. — James  Carter  &  Co. 


CAMELLIAS  AT  WALTHAM  CROSS. 

Luxuriant  growth,  large  glossy  foliage,  and  a  profusion  of  blooms 
combining  the  richest  and  softest  of  shades — the  purest  white,  the 
deepest  crimson,  the  most  beautiful  flaking  and  marbling — these  are 
the  qualities  which  have  secured  the  Camellia  an  enduring  popularity. 
In  contour  and  substance  the  flowers  are  unrivalled  ;  indeed  these 
almost  approach  stiffness  and  formality,  and  the  blooms  lack  the  grace 
and  refinement  of  the  Rose  ;  nevertheless,  their  beauty  is  of  no  ordinary 
kind. 

Those  who  seek  the  ballroom  as  a  relief  to  the  monotonous  com¬ 
monplaces  of  life  will  not  need  to  be  to'd  what  an  important  part 
the  Camellia  plays  in  personal  adornment ;  indeed,  for  general  cutting 
purposes  it  is  indispensable. 

But  what  is  of  greater  moment  to  plain  gardenqrs  is  this,  that  as  a 
winter  and  early  spring  flower  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
Camellia  for  conservatory  decoration.  Healthy,  bushy  plants,  well 
established  in  a  congenial  root  medium,  are  a  cheerful  tribute  to  the 
gardener’s  care,  for  at  no  period  of  the  year  are  they  other  than  orna¬ 
mental. 

The  light  of  wisdom  will  have  told  the  intelligent  reader  that  all 
which  has  been  here  said  in  praise  of  Camellias  is  but  the  playing- 
in  to  some  special  scene,  that  the  humble  and  diffident  writer  has 
be  m  working  up  to  something  of  which  he  feels  bound  to  unburden  him¬ 
self.  What  that  object  is  a  few  words  will  explain.  Obedient  to  the 
c  ill  of  duty,  I  recently  directed  my  course  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Wrilliam  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  and  it  is  of  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  Camellias  I  saw  there  that  I  am  directed  to  speak.  Among  all 
interested  in  the  Queen  of  Flowers  Messrs.  Paul’s  name  is  a  household 
word,  and  in  the  Rose  Garden,  the  respected  head  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  is  the  author  of  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  which  floriculture 
can  boast.  But  Roses  are  not  grown  alone  at  Waltham  Cross.  A  large 
portion  of  the  varied  nursery  is  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  and  under 
glass  Camellias  are  the  great  feature.  A  house  130  feet  long  by  36 
wide  is  devoted  to  them.  They  are  in  all  stages,  from  the  small  plant 
a  foot  high  to  the  giant  of  a  dozen  feet,  with  its  hundreds  of  blooms. 
And  their  diversity  is  not  less  remarkable.  Every  known  variety  of 
merit  is  included.  As  to  their  condition,  it  goes  almost  without  saying 
that  it  is  of  the  best ;  the  plants  literally  glow  with  health.  Though  1 
was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Paul  at  home,  I  had  in  his  son  a 
most  pleasant  and  competent  guide. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  most  beautiful  Camellias,  and  those  that  are 
most  in  demand.  These  terms  are  not  necessarily  convertible.  In  in¬ 
specting  a  collection  comprising  a  considerable  number  of  the  finest 
varieties  — and  of  some  of  the  finest  the  names  are  the  least  familiar — 
the  question  arises,  Can  there  be  a  sufficient  demand  for  all  these  varie¬ 
ties  to  justify  their  cultivation  ?  The  question  suggests  another,  What 
are  the  varieties  most  in  demand  ?  I  put  it  to  Mr.  Paul.  “  Well,”  was 
the  reply,  “perhaps  the  four  varieties  for  which  we  are  most  frequently 
asked  are  Alba  plena,  Fimbriata,  Imbricata,  and  Lady  Hume’s  Blush.” 
“Ah!  the  old  varieties.”  “Yes;  but  as  a  rule  customers  leave  the 
selection  to  us,  and  visitors  who  come  to  buy  those  varieties  nearly 
always  change  their  minds  when  here.” 

In  passing  round  the  great  house  it  was  soon  no  matter  for  surprise 
that  visitors  coming  to  buy  the  excellent  old  kinds  named  should  find 
some  to  please  their  fancy  more.  1  will  refer  to  a  few  of  them,  putting 
an  asterisk  to  those  of  exceptional  merit: — Adarno,  white,  flaked 
carmine  ;  *  Adelina  Benvenuti,  flesh  colour,  flaked  crimson  ;  Arehduc. 
Carlo,  crimson,  white  stripe  ;  *Augustina  superba,  pink  ;  *Beali,  crimson  ; 
*Beali  rosea,  rose,  extremely  free  ;  Belle  Jeanette,  crimson,  tipped  white  ; 
Candidissima,  white  ;  **C.  II.  Hovey,  dark  crimson,  very  fine  foliage, 
this  is  really  worth  two  asterisks  ;  *C.  M.  Hovey,  scarlet  crimson,  also 
very  fine;  *Commendatore  Betti,  rose,  sets  remarkably  well;  *Com- 
pacta  alba,  pure  white,  reflexed,  very  daik  foliage;  Conspicua,  rose, 


semi-double  ;  *Contessa  de  Hainaut,  blush,  peach  base,  most  pleasing 
colour  ;  Cup  of  Beauty,  blush,  flaked  crimson  ;  *Donckelaari,  crimson, 
marbled  white,  semi-double,  figured  in  the  Journal  of  April  5th,  1888  ; 
Elegans,  rosy  pink,  Anemone-flowered  ;  Eximea,  deep  crimson  ;  Halleyi, 
red ;  La  Constituzioni,  rosy  pink,  white  stripe  ;  Lavinia  Maggi,  white, 
flaked  carnation  ;  *L’Avenir,  rose,  flaked  white  ;  Leopoldo  Benucci,  rose, 
banded  white  ;  *Livia  Boromeo,  rose,  white  stripe  ;  *  Madame  Ambrose 
Verschaffelt,  white,  shaded,  flaked  like  a  Carnation  ;  Madame  de  Streka- 
loff,  peach  ;  Madame  Lebois,  crimson,  imbricated  ;  *Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  rose,  large  and  early  ;  *Mathotiana,  dark  crimson,  very  fine,  but 
straggling  in  growth,  should  have  a  wall  ;  *Montironi,  beautiful  pure 
white,  dark  leaves  ;  Rafia,  dark  crimson  ;  Romaniensis,  white,  mottled 
lake  ;  *Souvenir  d’Emile  Defresne,  red,  white  stripe,  beautiful  ;  and 
Tiicolor  imbricata,  white,  flaked  red. 

The  Camellias  are  now  at  their  best,  and  any  to  whom  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  arises  of  running  down  to  inspect  them  should  not  forego  it. 
They  will  enjoy  a  magnificent  display  of  flowers,  and  will  receive,  I  am 
sure,  a  kind  and  hearty  welcome. — W.  P.  W. 


WYNYARD  PARK. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  enjoy  during  the  past  ten  years 
numerous  agreeable  gardening  tours  in  widely  separated  districts, 
journeys  in  which  useful  information  has  been  gained,  friendships 
formed  with  kindred  spirits,  added  to  health  advantages  that  city-pent 
workers  can  most  appreciate.  Scarcely  any  has,  however,  left  so  many 
pleasant  memories  as  an  autumn  trip  some  time  since  to  the  north 
of  England,  when  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  with 
tbe  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  were  horticulturally  explored  from 
Berwick-on-Tweed  to  Scarborough.  Much  pleasure  is  derived  from 
what  may  be  termed  “  discoveries”  by  the  way  in  trips  of  this  kind,  for 
though  when  starting  a  programme  may  be  sketched  filling  in  the 
leading  details,  yet  en  route  many  places  are  heard  of  equally  worthy 
of  a  visit,  sometimes  distinguished  by  specialties  of  a  most  interesting 
character.  Numberless  such  examples  were  afforded  in  my  northern 
journey,  and  how  many  parks  and  gardens,  public  or  private,  were 
visited  I  cannot  now  say.  Of  some  I  have  given  a  few  jottings  at 
varioos  times,  but  there  are  still  several  that  demand  a  notice,  and 
amongst  them  is  one  establishment  of  a  quite  exceptional  character — 
namely,  Wynyard  Park.  During  my  wanderings  the  question  was 
repeatedly  asked,  “Have  you  seen  Wynyard?”  and  my  reply  in  the 
negative  brought  the  imperative  “  You  must  see  it  before  leaving  the 
north.”  This  was  so  frequent  that  at  last  it  became  impressed  upon  me 
as  a  kind  of  duty,  and  though  Wynyard  was  somewhat  out  of  my 
intended  homeward  route  I  resolved  if  possible  to  include  it  in  the 
journey.  A  kindly  invitation  to  spend  a  night  at  Kirkleatham,  near 
Redcar,  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  to  see  several  other  celebrated 
gardens,  and  consequently  one  morning  found  me  in  the  company  of  an 
old  friend  at  Wynyard  station  and  on  the  way  to  the  Park.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  all  the  expectations  that  had  been  formed  were  far  more 
than  realised.  Tne  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  are  evidently 
proud  of  their  noble  demesne,  and  have  spared  no  expense  to  improve 
its  natural  advantages.  The  interest  derived  from  antiquity  is  to  some 
extent  wanting,  but  in  all  other  respects  Wynyard  Park,  mansion, 
pleasure  grounds,  and  gardens,  may  be  justly  ranked  with  the  finest  of 
those  still  numerous  palatial  establishments  which  are  so  distinctive  of 
England. 

THE  PARK  AND  PLEASURE  GROUNDS. 

About  2000  acres,  gent'y  undulated  and  well  wooded  land,  constitute 
the  park,  from  the  higher  positions  of  which  pleasant  views  are  obtained 
of  the  Cleveland  Hills.  The  principal  trees  are  Beech,  Oak,  and  Elm, 
the  last  two  in  large  numbers  ;  but  the  first  is  represented  by  some 
magnificently  developed  specimens,  the  land  seeming  to  suit  them 
specially.  All  trees  have  their  particular  charms,  but  there  is  something 
grand  in  the  character  of  a  msssive  well-proportioned  Beech,  which  is 
not  excelled  by  any  of  our  deciduous  trees  to  my  taste,  not  even  by  the 
Oak.  In  spring,  too,  when  the  young  foliage  of  the  Beech  is  just  appear¬ 
ing,  and  a  bright  sun  is  shimmering  through  the  branches,  a  p'antation 
or  wood  of  Beeches  has  an  attraction  quite  its  own,  and  almost  inde¬ 
scribable.  I  shall  never  forget  the  grand  avenue  of  Beeches  at  Dupplin 
Castle  in  Perthshire,  and  some  of  the  specimens  in  Wynyard  Park 
recalled  these  forcibly  to  mind  in  their  massive  boles  and  widely 
spreading  branches. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  Park  is  the  mansion,  a  handsome  and  sub¬ 
stantial  structure  in  the  Corinthian  style,  a  fine  portico  on  the  north 
side  being  formed  of  a  dozen  beautiful  columns.  The  south  side  over¬ 
looks  the  lake  and  pleasure  grounds,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  (fig.  39), 
prepared  from  a  photograph  taken  from  an  elevated  knoll  at  the  east 
end  of  the  lake.  The  pleasure  grounds  occupy  65  acres,  and  tbe  most 
picturesque  portion  is  partially  depicted  in  the  illustration.  The  lake 
itself  is  a  handsome  piece  of  water,  imparting  much  character  to  the 
scenery  ;  it  enters  at  the  east  end  of  the  grounds,  passes  nearly  due 
west  in  front  of  the  mansion,  where  it  is  spanned  by  an  elegant  chain 
bridge,  then  diverging  to  the  north  and  south,  the  latter  being  the 
outlet.  There  are  about  10  acres  of  water  altogether,  and  from  a  land¬ 
scape  point  of  view  it  has  been  very  skilfully  managed.  Upon  each 
side  the  Parks  rise  in  gradual  slopes,  or  somewhat  steeply,  and  in  some 
parts  to  a  good  elevation,  the  diversity  of  aspect  having  been  ingeniously 
increased  by  a  carefully  considered  system  of  planting.  Large  specimen 
Conifers  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are  some  handsome  Cedars  of 
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Lebanon,  and  healthy  Wellingtonias,  with  a  few  Pines,  such  as  P.  excelsa 
and  I“.  Cembra,  which  thrive,  and  are  assuming  good  proportions.  Thuia 
gigantea  also  does  well,  but  the  special  feature  amongst  these  plants  are 
the  English  and  Irish  Yews,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  remarkably 
vig  rous  in  almost  every  case.  Some  object  to  Yews  on  the  ground  of 
their  formality  and  sombreness  of  hue,  and  I  must  confess  to  having 
shared  this  feeling  to  some  extent ;  but  at  Wynyard  not  the  s.ightest 
objection  can  be  urged  against  them — on  the  contrary,  they  possess 
attractions  which  I  never  fully  realised  before,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they 
are  seen  so  plentifully  employed  as  in  the  estate  under  notice.  When 
plants,  shrubs,  or  trees  are  in  vigorous  health  it  makes  a  great  difference 
in  their  appearance,  and  the  soil  and  situation  seem  exactly  adapted  to 
Yews  at  Wynyard. 

THE  GARDENS. 

Like  the  other  departments,  the  flower,  fruit,  and  kitchen  gardens 
are  just  what  are  expected  in  the  best  establishments,  but  which  can 
never  be  produced  wnere  a  too  rigid  economy  is  adopted,  or  practical 
skill  is  lacking.  Happily  in  neither  of  these  respects  do  the  Wynyard 


in  design  ;  tender  summer  bedding  plants  of  the  Pelargonium  and 
Calceolaria  type  being  almost  exclusively  employed  in  bold  masses  of 
colour,  a  few  beds  or  panels  of  Violas  and  Harrison’s  Musk  being  also 
planted.  This  system  of  bedding  has  been  condemned  as  inartistic  and 
commonp’ace,  but  neither  of  these  demerits  could  be  justly  urged  against 
it  as  carried  out  at  Wynyard.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  though  brilliant 
in  colour,  there  was  nothing  obtrusive  or  glaring,  because  suificient 
foliage  or  neutral  tints  were  employed  as  intermediaries  ;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  flower-gardening.  When  bright  colours 
are  closely  associated,  especially  those  which  do  not  harmonise,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  ill  effects  are  produced.  Hardy  plants  are  also  favourites, 
and  a  recently' formed  border,  225  yards  long  and  10  feet  wide,  contains  a 
collection  of  nearly  400  species  or  varieties.  A  Yew  hedge  on  the  north 
side  of  this  border  constitutes  a  useful  screen  from  winds,  a  kind  of 
protection  of  the  greatest  importance  for  plants  of  this  character. 

The  kitchen  and  fiuit  gardens  comprise  eleven  acres,  the  soil  gene¬ 
rally  a  good  loam,  somewhat  heavy  in  parts,  and  with  a  clay  subsoil ; 
but  it  evidently  suits  both  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  in  no  mean  degree. 
Pears  are  chiefly  grown  against  the  walls,  as  bush  and  pyramid  trees  in 


Fig.  If.— WYNYARD  PARK. 


gardens  suffer.  They  aie  supported  by  a  judicious  liberality  on  the 
part  of  their  owners,  and  the  gardener,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble,  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  member  of  his  calling  by  the  excellent  culture 
displayed  in  every  department.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  inspect  a 
garden  where  nothing  is  neglected  to  give  special  prominence  to  some 
particular  crop  or  plant ;  but  it  is  seldom  now  that  such  gardens  can  be 
seen.  Where  large  supplies  of  cut  flowers  are  in  demand  this  must 
receive  first  attention,  and  something  else,  if  not  absolutely  suffering, 
cannot  receive  the  attention  needed  to  ensure  its  success.  In  other 
cases  perhaps  Grapes  and  fruit  generally  are  regarded  as  the  more 
important^  with  resulting  defects  in  other  directions.  Wbat  particularly 
impressed  me  in  the  Wynyard  gardens  was  the  entire  absence  of  a  weak 
or  partially  attended  department.  Plants,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
are  all  specialties  as  it  were,  and  it  is  this  character  which  has  gained 
t  ie  garden  its  reputation  as  “a  good  all-round  place.” 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  into  details  of  each  department,  but 
a  few  notes  will  indicate  the  style  and  extent  of  the  work  carried  out. 
The  flower  garden  covers  2£  acres,  but  is  situated  some  distance  from 
the  mansion  in  front  of  the  range  of  fruit  houses,  and  is  entered  by 
Some  elaborate  and  very  handsome  gates.  The  beds  are  large  and  simple 


the  open  have  not  been  fo  nd  quite  satisfactory.  One  fine  trained  tree 
of  Marie  Louise  is  a  remarkably  handsome  specimen,  11  feet  high,  and 
extending  horizontally  over  50  feet,  in  splendid  health  and  most  fruit¬ 
ful,  proving  what  can  be  accomplished  in  fruit  culture  even  in  such  a 
cold  district  as  East  Durham.  Cordons  have  also  been  planted  freely, 
and  are  much  approved,  some  of  the  varieties  which  have  given  most 
satisfaction  being  Williams’  Ron  Chrfitien,  Doyennd  du  Comice, 
Napoleon,  Beurrd  Diel,  Easter  Beurr6,  Clapp’s  Favourite,  very  useful 
for  early  crops  ;  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. 
Apples,  on  the  contrary,  are  all  grown  as  bush  trees  and  prove  most 
reliable,  never  missing  a  crop.  The  roots  are  kept  near  the  surface, 
occasional  root-pruning  is  resorted  to,  the  surface  soil  is  dressed  with 
bone  dust  after  pruning  and  forked  in  lightly,  a  good  mulching  being 
applied  in  summer.  To  this  treatment  Mr.  Gribble  attributes  his 
success,  and  the  satisfactory  results  have  induced  a  much  extended 
planting  of  bush  Apple  trees,  allowing  a  space  18  feet  square  to  each 
tree,  every  row  consisting  of  one  variety  only,  the  principal  being  Prince 
Albert,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Itibston  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Lodding- 
ton,  Ecklinville,  Tower  of  Glamis,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
Cellini,  Adams’  Pearmain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Cambusnethan,  Worcester 
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Pearmain,  More  de  Manage,  Dutch  Mignonne,  and  Court  of  Wick- 
Numbers  of  others  are  also  grown,  but  these  have  been  proved  to  be 
reliable.  Apricots  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  ripen  late,  even  in  a  good 
season.  Some  of  the  earlier  Peaches  are  a'so  being  tried,  but  have  not 
been  fully  proved  yet.  Morello  Cherries  thrive  and  bear  capitally  both 
on  the  walls  and  in  the  open,  the  latter  being  even  more  satisfactory 
than  the  others.  The  ordinary  vegetable  crops  are  grown  in  abundance 
to  meet  a  large  demand. 

THE  FRUIT  AND  PLANT  HOUSE?. 

The  range  of  fruit  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  flower  garden  is 
315  feet  long  and  comprises  ten  divisions,  seven  being  vineries,  two 
Peach  houses,  and  the  central  division  is  devoted  to  large  Camellias  with 
Roses  on  the  roof.  The  Vines  are  mostly  young  but  in  first-rate  condi¬ 
tion,  the  variety  being  Black  Hamburgh  (first  and  second  houses), 
Madresfield  Court  (third  house).  Two  houses  are  devoted  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  one  to  Lady  Downe’s,  and  the  other  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Guillaume,  thus  affording  a  long  season.  In  the 
early  Peach  house  the  varieties  are  Royal  George  and  Bellegarde 
Peaches  with  Elruge  and  Pitmaston  Orange  Nectarines,  the  second 
house  containing  Stirling  Castle,  Barrington,  and  Grosse  Mignonne. 
In  another  portion  of  the  garden  there  are  also  several  Pine  stoves, 
Melon  and  Cucumber  houses,  a  Fig  house  and  a  late  Peach  house,  so 
that  it  will  be  seen  the  glass  accommodation  is  by  no  means  restricted. 

The  range  of  plant  houses  is  comparatively  new,  having  been 
erected  in  1886  by  Messrs  Richardson  of  Darlington.  The  range  is  222 
,  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  in  six  divisions,  not  the  least  interesting  of 
which  is  that  at  the  east  end  devoted  to  Roses  there  are  central  and 
side  beds,  in  which  are  planted  fifty  of  the  best  varieties  of  Tea  Roses 
suitable  for  cutting,  as  these  flowers  are  in  much  demand.  The 
favourites,  and  those  which  have  proved  the  best  in  all  respects,  are  the 
following — Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Souvenir  d’Elise 
Vardon,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Grace  Darling,  Niphetos,  Sunset,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Wm.  Allen  Richardson,  Princess  of  Wales,  The  Bride,  and  Lady 
Castlereagh,  the  last  named  being  one  of  the  Newtonards  novelties. 

Other  divisions  are  appropriated  to  Orchids  of  a  few  select  kinds, 
Gardenias,  Dipladenias,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  miscellaneous  foliage 
plants  in  large  numbers  for  decorative  purposes.  A  greenhouse  is  filled 
with  a  good  collection  of  flowering  plants,  but  Rhododendrons  of  the 
greenhouse  type  are  great  favourites,  as  also  are  fragrant  flowers  gene¬ 
rally.  The  conservatory  is  an  elaborate  structure  adjoining  the  mansion, 
built  in  the  same  style,  and  forming  a  wing.  It  is  86  feet  long,  61  feet 
wide,  and  25  feet  high,  and  is  best  adapted  for  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  and  a 
few  other  permanent  occupants  ;  but  flowering  plants  require  frequent 
renewal,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  houses  of  this  kind.  The  wall  next 
the  house  has  been  well  covered  with  Ferns  and  Begonias,  which  add 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  house,  removing  the  bare  appear¬ 
ance  too  often  noticeable  in  architectural  conservatories.  There  are,  of 
course,  the  usual  frames,  pits,  &c.,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  other 
houses,  and  a  constant  succession  of  young  plants  is  required  where  so 
many  are  employed  in  house  decoration. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  leading  points  of  interest  at  Wynyard,  but  the 
place  is  still  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  and  every  season 
will  develope  new  features.  It  might  be  added  that  the  “  Horticultural 
Directory  ”  rightly  gives  Wynyard  station  (on  the  Sunderland  and 
Newcastle  branch)  as  the  nearest,  two  miles  ;  but  there  are  also  two 
others — namely,  Billington,  on  the  main  line,  three  and  a  half  miles  ; 
and  Carlton,  on  the  Ferry  Hill  branch,  two  and  a  half  miles,  which  in 
some  respects  would  be  found  more  convenient. —  L.  Castle. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  26th. 

Varied  and  highly  interesting  assortments  of  plants  were  arranged 
on  this  occasion,  the  hall  having  quite  a  gay  appearance,  and  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  members  and  several  visitors.  The  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Orchid  Committee — a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  Society’s 
resources — sat  for  the  first  time,  and  had  many  interesting  plants  before 
them.  The  work  of  the  Fruit  Committee  wras  light. 

Fruit  Committee. — Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Harrison  Weir,  Philip  Crowley,  J.  Wil'ard, 

F.  J.  Lane,  A.  J.  Pearson,  G.  Wythes,  J.  Saltmarsh,  W.  Warren, 

G.  Bunyard,  C.  Ross,  C.  Haycock,  J.  Hudson,  J.  Cheal,  J.  "Wright, 
P.  Barr,  Robt.  Hogg,  and  G.  W.  Cummins. 

W.  J.  Hume  Dick,  Esq.,  Thames  Ditton  House  (Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
gardener),  exhibited  ripe  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  cut  from  old  Vines 
started  in  November,  the  roots  in  out  and  inside  borders,  the  former 
cohered  with  leaves  and  manure  ;  bunches  full,  berries  medium,  well 
coloured  and  of  good  quality.  A  cultural  commendation  was  unanimously 
awarded. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  sent  a  late  culinary  Apple  of 
good  size  and  fairly  coloured  ;  it  was  named  Shillaton  Seeding,  and 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Goff  and  Rymer,  but  no  decision  was 
arrive!  at  in  respect  to  it  This  is  one  of  the  cases  that  suggests  the 
desirability  of  an  inspection  of  the  tree  by  a  deputation  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal,  whose  proposition  is  now 
before  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  consideration. 

Mr.  Toope  exhibited  his  pipe  fumigator  and  propagator — articles 
that  find  favour  with  amateurs  having  very  small  greenhouses.  The 


Sphincter  Hose  Company  had  samples  of  the  very  durable  hose  for 
watering  gardens  and  other  purposes. 

Floral  Committee.— W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  and  R.  Dean,  John  Laing, 
H.  Herbst,  James  Walker,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  G.  Nicholson,  R.  B.  Lane, 
J.  Fraser,  P.  Blair,  and  G.  Paul.  Among  the  several  exhibits  Messrs 
Barr  &  Son  had  a  great  display  of  Daffodils  and  other  spring  bulbs  and 
flowers.  Messrs.  James  V eitch  &  Sons  had  a  fine  bank  of  Hyacinths, 
amongst  which  Sultan,  King  of  the  Blacks,  Grand  Maltre,  and  King 
of  the  Blues  had  handsome  spikes,  and  an  award  of  merit  was  adjudged 
to  Yellow  Hammer,  which  has  a  massive  but  not  tall  spike  of  buff 
coloured  flowers  with  broad  segments.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  exhibited 
some  of  their  noble  Amaryllises  one  of  which  was  certificated.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  bad  a  bright  and  varied  assortment  of  plants, 
the  Fairy  Rose  Mignonette  being  a  mass  of  flowers,  Saxifraga  oppositi- 
folia  major  and  S.  Malyi  being  attractive  among  other  alpines. 
Azalea  indica  Princess  Clementine,  white,  was  noteworthy  in  this  group. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son  staged  an  imposing  group,  in  which  some  new 
Imantophyllums  (Clivias)  were  prominent  by  their  large  heads  of  hand¬ 
some  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  had  a  very  extensive  display  of 
bulbs  and  forced  flowers  of  ordinary  kinds.  Mr.  Dean  had  a  group  of 
richly  coloured  hardy  Primroses,  one  of  which  was  certificated,  anck 
another  (Evagil,  white)  worthy  of  distinction.  Messrs.  James  Carter 
and  Co.  exhibited  a  dozen  plants  of  their  crimson  Emperor  Frederick 
Cineraria,  the  reverse  colour  being  displayed  at  the  base  of  the  fluted 
florets  ;  they  had  also  fine  blooms  of  other  varieties.  Mr.  F.  Ross, 
Pendell  Court,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  trusses  of  Brownea  grandiceps, 
B.  coccinea,  and  B.  c.  hybrida,  the  last  having  richer  and  larger  flowers, 
than  the  type  ;  also  Brunsfelsias  (Francisceas),  grandiflora,  being  the 
finest.  Fortune’s  Yellow  Rose,  a  stem  bearing  upwards  of  a  dozen 
blooms,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lowe,  gardener  to  Earl  Brownlow, 
Ashridge.  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingsdown  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Hibburt), 
staged  a  large  number  of  Cyclamens. 

A  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Phippen  for  his- 
group,  and  silver  Banksian  medals  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  for 
Hyacinths,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  for  Daffodils,  and  the  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Son  for  Clivias. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Amaryllis  Tarentian  (Veitch). — Flower  6  to  7  inches  across,  fault¬ 
less  in  form,  and  rich  deep  glossy  crimson  in  colour ;  unquestionably  one; 
of  the  most  beautiful  yet  obtained. 

Shortia  gallacifolia  (Elwes). — A  hardy  plant  of  tufty  growth,  allied 
to  Pyrola,  the  leaves  roundish,  dark  green,  and  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Flowers  white,  solitary  on  stalks  1  inches  high,  and  not  unlike  those 
of  a  Snowflake.  A  rare  plant  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and  the: 
first  time  of  flowering  in  Europe. 

Saxifraga  Malyi  (Paul,  Cheshunt). — A  free-growing  tufty  plant 
with  buff  flowers  on  stems  3  inches  high. 

lmantophyllum  ( Olivia )  John  Laing  (Laing).— A  noble  truss,  nearly 
a  foot  across,  of  orange  red,  round-lobed  flowers — a  splendid  acquisition. 

Primrose  The  Mikado  (Dean). — A  large  deep  crimson  with  a  clear 
white  feather  edge— a  distinct  and  attractive  variety. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart ,  M.P., 
in  the  chair  and  H.  J.  Veitch,  J.  Douglas,  G.  Hill,  C.  Pilcher,  J.  Dominy, 
H.  Ballantyne,  H.  M.  Pollett.  J.  Baines,  J.  0’3rien,  M.  T.  Masters,  J. 
Roberts,  F.  Sander,  and  F.  Moore. 

A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  for  a  large  well-grown  plant 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  AVhitbourn,  Great  Gearies, 
Ilford,  of  Cymbidium  eburneum,  variety  Dayanum,  with  twenty-five, 
blooms.  The  Rev.  E.  Hendley,  Bath,  was  awarded  a  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  for  Oncidium  macranthum,  bearing  twenty-six  flowers.  Mr. 
Ballantyne,  gardener,  The  Dell,  Egham,  exhibited  a  magnificent  spike 
of  Odontoglossum  Stevensi,  with  a  score  of  large  blooms  4  to4£  inches, 
across  This  is  a  grand  variety,  with  petals  and  sepals  white  heavily 
blotched  with  brown.  It  has  been  previously  certificated.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded  A  plant  of  Cyrtopodium,  wrongly  named 
C.  punctatum,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  a  pale  form  of  C.  Ander- 
sonianum,  was  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Hudd,  Gordon  House,  Blackheath.  The 
pretty  Oncidium  bifolium  majus  was  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and 
Co.,  St.  Albans,  bearing  nine  spikes  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  Mr. 
Pickersgill,  Blendon  Hall,  Bexley,  sent  a  spikeofavery  good  form  of 
Odontoglossum  crispum  and  some  choice  varieties  of  Ly caste  Skinneri, 
for  which  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded. 

Mr.  Bruce  Findley,  Botanic  Gardens,  Manchester,  exhibited  a  variety 
of  Cattleya  Trianag  with  highly  coloured  blooms,  the  petals  splashed 
with  the  same  rich  colour  as  the  lip,  for  which  an  award  of  merit  was 
awarded.  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  had  a  small  group 
of  Orchids,  including  a  richly  coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Trianse  named 
General  Gordon,  Cyrtopodium  Saintlegerianum  with  over  100  blooms, 
the  pure  yellow  Odontoglossum  rigidum,  and  Catcleya  Schrbderoe  alba, 
which  received  an  award  of  merit :  for  the  collection  a  vote  of 
thanks.  An  interesting  collection  of  Orchids  was  sent  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Bickerstaffe),  including  Spathoglottis  Kimballiana,  certificated  last- 
year,  also  Epidendrum  Stamfordianum  Wallace!,  Odontoglossum 
Ruckerianum,  0.  Andersonianum,  0.  crispum,  and  0.  Pescatorei, 
Masdevallia  triangularis  with  two  dozen  flowers,  grown  in  a 
60-sized  pot ;  Masdevallia  Chelsoni,  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  a. 
richly  coloured  form ;  Cattleya  Trianm  eboracensis,  with  eight 
large  blooms,  Cymbidium  Devonianum,  certificated  in  1883,  this 
species  produces  its  spikes  of  bloom  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
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Dendrobium  melanodiscus  (hybrid,  Ainsworthi  x  Findleyanum)  was 
adjudged  an  award  of  merit ;  growth  similar  to  D.  Ainsworthi,  also  the 
purple  in  the  throat,  the  remainder  like  Findlayana.  G.  C.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Castle  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  sent  a  plant  of  Cymbidium  species, 
having  long  spikes  of  green  and  yellow  flowers,  freely  produced,  but 
small  in  size  :  referred  to  the  Scientific  Committee.  Mr.  T.  G.  H.  Elry, 
84,  Drakefell  Road,  St.  Catherines  Park,  Hatcham,  sent  a.  spike  of 
Zygopetalum  Clayi,  which  had  bloomed  from  an  imported  plant.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Sir  Charles  Strickland,  Bart.,  for  Cattleya 
■citrina. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Deiid roHwm  micans  (Yeitch). — The  result  of  a  cross  between  I). 
Wardianum  and  D.  lituiflorum,  the  flowers  more  resembling  the  latter 
than  the  former. 

TRl  Oncidium.  sujioriiens  (Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.). — Growth  resembling 
that  of  0.  serratum,  sepals  brownish  red,  petals  white  spotted  with 

brown. 

H  Botanical  certificates  were  granted  to  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  for 
Masdevallia  triangularis  ;  and  to  Mr.  A.  If.  Smee  for  M.  Chestertoni. 


JUDGING  TREBLES. 

I  have  read  “  J.  H.  P.’s  ”  letter  on  page  232  of  the  Journal 
With  perhaps  shocking  rashness  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  I  should 
vote,  if  asked,  for  judging  the  trebles  according  to  each  individual 
flower— e.g.,  two  first-rate  blooms  and  one  second  of  Earl  Dufferin  or 
A.  K.  Williams  or  Ulrich  Brunner,  would  always,  in  my  opinion,  heat 
the  best  three  blooms  that  could  be  cut  of  such  Roses  as  Magna  Charta, 
Paul  Neyron,  or  A.  Carriere.  Judging  by  trebles  as  a  whole  seems  to 
me  reducing  them  to  a  competition  of  twelve  hand  bouquets  of  not 
more  than  three  blooms  of  any  one  Rose,  and  then  some  pretty  garden 
Rose  might  excel  a  bunch  of  even  Her  Majesty.  Our  refuge,  then,  is  in 
some  definite  rule  being  laid  down  before  the  N.R.S.  Show  on  July  Cth. 
Why  not  let  the  matter  be  discussed  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
N.R.S.  on  April  19th,  or  call  a  general  meeting  and  take  the  majority  of 
votes  as  a  guide  ? — F.  H.  G.  _ 


With  regard  to  judging  trebles,  I  venture  to  think  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D’Ombrain’s  argument,  “  Rosarian’s  Year  Book,”  for  1889,  page  20,  is 
quite  decisive.  “  My  opinion  has  always  been  that  the  treble  must  be 
judged  a3  such,  and  not  by  individual  blooms  ;  for  see  what  the  latter 
implies,  that  you  have  to  judge  not  seventy-two,  but  in  the  highest  class 
of  trebles— 3  x  48  =  144.” — A.  C. 


Unquestionably  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  a 
wonder  it  has  not  been  brought  prominently  before  the  public  before. 
It  is  due,  both  to  judges  and  exhibitors,  that  a  definite  rule  should  be 
laid  down  on  the  subject  for  avoiding  a  repetition  of  such  confusion  as 
is  described  by  “  J.  H.  P.”  on  page  232.  Cannot  the  Committee  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  discuss  the  whole  matter  and  determine  the  point 
at  issue?  I  have  officiated  at  several  Rose  shows,  and  am  “booked” 
for  more.  Fortunately  I  have  not  met  with  stands  that  could  not  be 
satisfactorily  judged  as  triplets,  and  I  am  in  favour  of  that  plan  instead 
of  having  to  estimate  the  individual  merits  of  144  blooms  in  one  stand 
of  forty-eight  varieties ;  but  I  should  willingly  agree  with  the  ruling  of 
the  majority  of  the  N.R.S.  Committee  if  they  determined  otherwise. 
The  point  ought  to  be  settled  iu  one  way  or  the  other,  and  either  would 
be  preferable  to  the  present  laxity,  under  which  it  is  impossible  for  exhi¬ 
bitors  to  stage  on  an  equality,  as  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  individual 
(unknown)  fancies  of  adjudicators. — A  Judge. 


It  is  certainly  desirable,  as  “  J.  II.  P.”  says,  that  the  National  Rose 
Society  authorities  should  arrive  at  some  decision  on  the  question  of 
judging  trebles.  Personally,  I  should  agree  with  the  professional 
opinion  mentioned  by  him,  and,  in  default  of  any  rule  to  the  contrary, 
judge  each  bloom  by  itself.  This  seems  to  me  the  fairest  and  most 
satisfactory  mode  ;  but  I  should  willingly  defer  to  higher  authority  if 
any  extra  rule  or  instruction  on  the  subject  were  given  us.  As  “  J.  H.  P.” 
truly  observes,  a  decision  is  wanted  for  the  sake  of  exhibitors  as  well  as 
judges,  since  nothing  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  being  judged  by  any 
other  rules  than  those  for  which  you  have  prepared. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  FROST. 

The  evil  results  of  the  fatal  night  of  February  12-13  are  now 
becoming  apparent.  I  had  a  grand  row  of  twelve  standard  Marechal 
Niels,  which  had  done  very  well  the  last  two  years.  They  were  ap¬ 
parently  in  a  thoroughly  sheltered  position,  being  shielded  on  the  north 
and  east  by  a  high  wooden  paling  only  a  few  feet  off.  They  were  also 
well  protected,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  with  plenty  of  bracken,  and 
furthermore  the  snow  lay  thick  over  all.  As  a  result,  every  one 
appears  to  be  absolutely  killed,  without  a  particle  of  life  remaining. 
Standards  of  William  Allen  Richardson  seem  also  to  be  quite  killed,  but 


all  earthed-up  dwarf  Teas,  however  exposed,  seem  to  have  passed  through 
this  severe  frost,  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  zero  at  the  snow  line, 
without  serious  harm — that  is,  they  appear  to  be  unhurt  below  the 
earth  line. 

DWARFS  IN  FUTURE. 

I  must,  in  future,  in  this  low  situation,  grow  all,  even  Mardchal 
Niel  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  as  dwarfs  ;  though,  with  this  class  of  Roses, 
there  is  the  further  difficulty  that  the  long  rods  must  be  protected,  or 
there  will  be  no  blooms.  I  suppose  they  must  be  pegged  down  for 
the  winter,  and  covered  with  earth,  and  with  mats  where  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  bend  the  shoots  low  enough  for  the  earth  covering,  for  fear 
of  snapping  the  shoots  at  the  base.  Once  get  them  fairly  low  and 
thoroughly  covered  with  anything  that  will  not  blow  off,  and  the  snow 
becomes  a  much  greater  protection  than  it  ever  is  to  standards.  Most  of 
my  II. P.’s  would  undoubtedly  have  been  killed  if  they  had  been 
unprotected  standards  ;  being  dwarfs,  the  snow  saved  them. — W.  R. 
Raillem. 

THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  ROSES. 

I  fear  the  ideal  Rose  year  is  still  in  the  dim  distance.  Pruning 
time  will  this  year  be  a  painful  time  in  many  low-lying  gardens.  In 
my  own  case  the  H.P.’s  might  have  been  pruned  with  a  scythe.  They 
are  all  level  with  the  ground.  It  has  been  difficult  to  get  below  the 
discoloured  pith.  It  is  fair  to  say  they  were  not  protected,  but  I  have 
only  registered  over  20°  of  frost  twice — on  February  13th  and  on 
March  4th.  It  appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  wet  1888,  during  which 
the  new  wood  was  unable  to  ripen.  In  a  few  cases  branches  of  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Sophie  Fropot,  and  some  others  which  have  been  well 
ripened,  emerge  and  could  be  left.  I  apprehend  the  case  of  the  Fern- 
protected  Teas  will  not  be  much  better. — A.  C. 


SPRING  EXHIBITIONS. 

BATH. — March  20th  and  21st. 

Although  the  competition  was  of  a  rather  limited  character,  and 
the  exhibits  scarcely  so  numerous  as  usual,  a  really  beautiful  display 
was  arranged,  and  another  success  was  scored  by  the  Bath  Floral  Fete 
Committee.  Hyacinths  were  not  in  the  best  form,  the  same  complaint 
being  heard  here  as  at  Bristol — viz.,  imperfect  ripening  of  the  bulbs  , 
Various  -bulbous-rooted  and  other  flowering  plants  were  shown,  but 
Orchids  were  the  feature  of  the  Show,  such  a  grand  lot  never  before 
being  seen  so  early  in  the  season  at  Bath. 

A  special  prize  of  £5  was  offered  for  a  collection  of  eighteen 
Hyacinths  and  twelve  Tulips,  and  this  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter,  who  always  show  fine  bulbous-rooted  plants  at  this 
Show.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  also  staged  a  very  creditable 
collection,  and  were  awarded  the  second  prize,  equal  third  prizes  going 
to  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  and  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Biss,  both  of  Bath.  The  last-named 
was  first  for  twelve  Hyacinths  in  six  pairs,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  second, 
and  similar  positions  were  occupied  by  these  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
nine  Hyacinths,  distinct.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the 
amateurs’  class  for  twelve  Hyacinths,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize, 
and  he  was  also  first  for  six  varieties,  and  Mr.  T.  Jolly  second.  There 
was  somewhat  better  competition  with  Tulips.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  was  first 
for  six  pots  of  single  varieties,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Dutton  second,  and  these 
exhibitors  were  similarly  placed  in  the  class  for  double  varieties.  The 
best  six  pots  of  Polyanthrfs  Narcissus  were  shown  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters, 
Bath  ;  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  being  second.  The  Rev,  E.  Handley,  Bath, 
was  first  for  twelve  pots  of  Daffodils,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters  second. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  are  always  remarkably  good  at  Bath.  Mr.  A.  J.  C. 
Biss  was  first  for  three  grand  pots,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  second. 
The  best  three  pots  of  Amaryllis  were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  Jolly,  the 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  S.  Tredwell  being  second. 

Three  classes  were  provided  for  Orchids,  the  competition  being  good 
in  each  instance.  The  Rev.  E.  Handley  was  well  first  for  six  varieties, 
and  Mr.  J.  S.  Holmes  second.  For  three  varieties  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  Bath, 
was  first,  and  Mr.  T.  Jolly  second.  A  grandly  flowered  specimen  of 
Oncidium  macranthum  shown  by  the  Rev  E.  Handley  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  in  the  class  for  a  single  Orchid,  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  being  second 
with  Cattleya  intermedia  in  good  condition.  Roses  in  pots  were  beauti¬ 
fully  shown  by  the  Rev.  E.  Handley  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  who  were 
respectively  first  and  second.  Mr.  J.  C.  Doherty  was  the  most  success¬ 
ful"  exhibitor  of  fine-foliaged  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  and  Ferns. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  also  excelling  in  a  similar  direction.  Primulas 
were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  S.  P.  Budd  and  W.  Pumpbrey  ;  Cyclamen 
by  the  Rev.  E.  Handley  and  Mr.  T.  Hooper  ;  Cinerarias  by  Messrs.  R.  B. 
Cater  and  Tredwell ;  Azaleas  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Doherty  ;  Rhododendrons  by 
Messrs.  A.  A.  Walters  and  F.  Hooper  ;  and  table  plants  by  Messrs.  A.  A. 
Walters  and  A.  J.  C.  Biss,  who  were  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order 
named  in  each  instance.  Two  classes  were  provided  for  groups  arranged 
for  effect.  In  that  open  to  all  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  &  Son  were  easily 
first,  their  arrangement  being  excellent,  and  comprised  numerous 
Orchids  and  other  choice  plants.  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  was  second. 
The  best  group  in  the  amateurs’  class  was  shown  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater, 
who  had  numerous  well  flowered  Orchids  and  a  generally  choice  assort¬ 
ment  of  plants  most  effectively  arranged.  Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  was 
second  for  a  group  and  first  for  a  basket  of  plants,  exhibiting  creditably 
in  each  instance. 

Cut  flowers  were  not  very  extensively  shown,  but  the  quality  was 
good.  Messrs.  Perkins  <fc  Sons  were  first  for  a  hand  bouquet, 'and  Mr. 
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C.  Winstone  second,  both  having  superb  examples.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons  were  first  for  sprays  and  buttonhole  bouquets;  Mr.  C.  Winstone 
and  Mr.  A.  J.  0.  Biss  being  also  successful  in  these  classes.  The 
executors  of  the  late  Mr.  Tredwell  were  first  for  twelve  cut  Roses,  aud 
Mr.  Cater  second. 

Fruit  was  shown  in  small  quantities  and  fairly  good.  Mrs.  W.  Warde 
was  first  for  Apples,  and  Mr.  E.  Hall  second.  The  best  dish  of  Pears 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Hooper  Taylor,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  E.  Hall. 
Vegetables  were  more  plentiful,  and  comprised  good  Beans,  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  and  salading.  The  principal  prize¬ 
winners  were  Messrs.  W.  Every,  S.  P.  Budd,  T.  Jolly,  and  E.  Hall. 

RICHMOND. 

The  first  spring  Show  of  the  Richmond  (Surrey)  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  March  21st  and  22nd,  and 
proved  most  successful  in  all  respects,  although  the  weather  on  the 
opening  day  was  extremely  unfavourable.  Bulbs,  forced  plants  generally, 
and  Orchids,  were  extensively  represented  by  large  groups  from  amateurs 
and  nurserymen,  the  large  Assembly  Rooms  formerly  attached  to  the 
Castle  Hotel  being  filled  with  exhibits,  and  afforded  a  brilliant  display. 
Mr.  H.  Little  had  fine  groups  of  Orchids  and  Cyclamens,  Mr.  Clay  also 
showing  Cyclamens  well.  Other  local  exhibitors  being  Messrs.  W.  Brown, 
Bates,  Munro,  Kinghorn,  Fordham,  Drost,  and  Bray  ;  while  amongst 
those  from  a  distance,  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  T.  S.  Ware,  Collins  and 
Gabriel,  Chard,  and  H.  Williams  &  Son  were  the  principal.  There  was 
a  good  attendance  of  visitors  on  both  days,  and  the  Society  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 

PRESTON  AND  FULWOOD. 

The  above  Society  held  their  eleventh  annual  Exhibition  in  the 
New  Public  Hall,  Preston,  on  20th  and  21st.  The  Exhibition  was  large 
and  varied,  the  schedule  embracing  seventy-nine  classes,  the  majority 
being  well  filled,  and  in  some  cases  seven  and  eight  competitors  staged 
in  some  classes  for  the  three  prizes  offered.  The  Exhibition  at  Preston  is 
always  an  attractive  one,  considerable  regard  being  paid  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  varied  exhibits,  which  is  done  during  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  day  prior  to  the  morning  of  the  Exhibition.  This  pre¬ 
vents  hurry  and  confusion  on  the  morning  of  the  Show  day,  and  allows 
the  Judges  abundance  of  time  in  which  to  perform  their  duties.  It 
Would  be  well  if  other  societies,  in  every  case  where  practicable,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  admirable  system. 

Hyacinths  in  pots  were  numerous,  but  scarcely  up  to  the  usual 
average  in  quality.  In  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  single  varieties 
Mr.  Payne,  florist,  Fulwood,  was  first  with  a  collection  of  well-grown 
examples.  Mr.  Winwood  gained  second  honours.  In  the  corresponding 
class  for  twenty-four  double  varieties  the  same  exhihitor  was  again 
first  and  Mr.  Winwood  second.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twenty-four 
single  varieties  Mr.  C.  Waring,  gardener  to  Mrs.  J.  Aikin,  Prince’s  Park, 
Liverpool,  was  well  ahead,  followed  by  J,  G.  Dixon,  Esq.  For  twelve 
plants  the  prizewinners  were  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Laurence 
Rawstorne,  Esq.,  first ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  ft.  Thomp¬ 
son,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  M.P.,  third.  For  six  the  last- 
named  exhibitor  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson  and  Mr. 
Frisby,  gardener  to  Miss  Ffarington,  Worden  Hall.  For  twenty-four 
doubles,  Mr.  Thompson  was  again  first.  For  twelve,  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  J.P., 
gained  honours,  and  Mr.  James  Ashworth  for  six.  For  twelve  miscel¬ 
laneous  bulbs  there  were  only  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  Frisby  secured  the 
premier  position,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  the  second. 

Tulips  on  the  whole  were  not  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence, 
while  some  of  the  exhibits  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  winners  in  these  classes  were  Messrs.  R.  Smith,  J.  B.  Dixon, 
R.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  B.  Copland.  For  double  varieties  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon 
was  successful.  For  three  Polyanthus  Narcissus  Mr.  J.  Robinson  was 
successful,  and  staged  capital  examples  of  culture.  For  six  double 
border  varieties  J.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  placed  first,  and  for  three  singles 
Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon, 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — These  on  the  whole  were  better  than 
we  have  before  seen  them  at  this  Society’s  Show.  For  six  plants  Mr. 
Frisby  took  the  lead  with  a  magnificent  plant  of  Kentia  Fosteriana, 
8  feet  high  and  in  perfect  health ;  Croton  interruptum,  large  and 
fairly  coloured  ;  Anthurium  crystallinum,  fair  ;  Anthurium  Scherzeri- 
annm,  Franciscea,  good  ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  fair.  Mr.  Beddoes, 
gardener  to  E.  Wrigley,  Esq.,  Howick  House,  second,  having  Cattleya 
Trianse  and  Phalmnopsis  Schilleriana.  For  three  foliage  plants  Mr. 
J.  B.  Dixon  was  deservedly  placed  first,  and  Mr.  Frisby  second.  Azaleas 
were  on  the  whole  good,  the  plants  being  larger  and  better  flowered 
than  in  past  years.  In  the  open  class  for  six  planes  Mr.  Payne  took  the 
lead  with  healthy  well  flowered  examples.  Mr.  Troughton  was  placed 
second,  also  showing  well.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  six  plants 
Mr.  J.  Robinson  was  well  ahead  with  very  creditable  specimens,  and  for 
three  plants  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon.  For  hardy  varieties  Mr.  Beddoes  was  well 
first,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  a  good  second.  Table  plants  are  generally 
staged  well  at  this  Show.  They  have  usually  been  of  a  small  size,  but 
this  season  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  lost  the  post  of  honour  by  staging  too  small 
and  light  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  R.  Smith  was  placed  first  with  a  little 
heavier  examples,  the  competitor  named  above  being  second.  Deutzia 
gracilis  were  good.  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  was  first  for  three  with  plants  nearly 
4  feet  through  them  and  full  of  bloom.  Mr.  Beddoes  was  first  for  three 
Spiraeas,  which  were  good,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Cinerarias,  Mr. 
J,  Smith  being  first.  Mr.  J.  Fowler  was  the  only  exhibitor  for  six 


Cyclamens,  and  the  plants  staged  were  very  praiseworthy  for  which  the- 
first  prize  was  accorded. 

Orchids  were  better  and  more  numerous  than  in  previous  years. 
For  three  plants  Mr.  Beddoes  was  placed  first  and  Mr.  C.  Parker  second.. 
For  one  plant  the  same  exhibitors  were  again  successful,  the  former 
staging  a  large  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  with  300  to  400  blooms  open 
upon  it,  and  the  latter  a  large  pan  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  maj us-,  pr  - 
fusely  flowered.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr.  Parker  grows  his  Orchids 
in  the  back  yard  attached  to  his  house  in  Preston. 

Groups  have  improved  in  appearance  very  much,  and  those  staged 
were  very  creditable  indeed.  In  the  open  class  for  a  group  not  to 
exceed  100  square  feet,  arranged  for  effect,  Mr.  Payne  took  the  lead, 
followed  elosely  by  Mr.  Troughton,  Walton-le-dale.  The  latter’s  group 
contained  a  very  superior  collection  of  plants,  but  too  crowded.  lathe 
corresponding  class  for  a  group  the  same  size,  Mr.  J.  B.  Dixon  was  first, 
and  although  a  more  effective  group  than  the  others  in  the  same  class, 
displayed  signs  of  crowding. 

For  a  group  of  Orchids  arranged  with  Ferns,  prize  £5  5s.  given  by 
the  ladies  of  Preston,  Mr.  Beddoes  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was- 
deservedly  placed  first  with  a  very  imposing  group,  containing  about 
100  Cattl'eyas,  Dendrobiums,  Odontoglossums,  and  a  few  others  in 
flower  mixed  with  Adiantums.  For  three  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  R.  Smith 
was  first. 

Cut  Flowers. — For  a  vase  of  flowers  Mr.  C.  Park  took  the  lead,  and 
also  for  a  bride’s  bouquet.  The  one  staged  by  Mr.  Beddoes  was  decidedly 
the  best,  but  the  Fern  was  all  withered,  and  in  consequence  the  Judges 
had  to  accord  it  a  second  place  in  favour  of  Mr.  Parker’s  exhibit  that 
was  perfectly  fresh.  For  one  hand  bouquet  Mr.  Beddoes  was  well 
first  and  Mr.  Parker  second.  For  a  stand  of  Roses  Mr.  Beddoes  was 
well  first  with  some  fine  Marechal  Niel  and  Cheshunt  Hybrid  blooms. 

Special  prizes  were  accorded  Messrs.  R.  Barker  &  Co.,  Boston,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  for  a  handsome  collection  of  Narcissus  and  other  spring 
flowers,  and  Mr.  Rowbottom,  Preston  Park,  for  a  miscellaneous  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants. 

These  are  a  few  particulars  of  an  excellent  show.  Mr.  J.  Atherston- 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  deserves  congratulation,  for  upon  him  devolves  the- 
duty  of  carrying  out  all  the  arrangements,  which  are  admirably  done. 

BRISTOL. 

This  Society  has  once  more  migrated  to  the  Victoria  Rooms,  Clifton, 
than  which  a  more  suitable  structure  could  not  well  be  found.  The 
Exhibition  was  a  good  one,  but  on  the  whole  did  not  equal  the  displays 
that  have  several  times  previously  been  brought  together  at  Clifton. 
Hyacinths  were  exhibited  in  considerable  numbers.  The  best  twenty- 
four  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  C.  Bridges,  Mr.  M.  Dunlop  being  a 
good  second,  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath,  third.  With  twelve  varieties 
in  four  distinct  colours  Mr.  C.  Bridges  was  again  first,  the  second  prize 
going  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  A.  J.  C.  Biss,  Bath. 
Mr.  John  Walls  was  first  for  twelve  distinct  varieties,  and  S.  P.  Budd 
second.  With  twelve  Hyacinths  in  six  varieties  Mr.  W.  K.  Wait  was 
first,  and  Mr.  J.  Walls  second.  For  six  varieties  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  was 
first,  Mr.  E.  D.  Bain  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Ricketts  third  ;  while  the  prize¬ 
winners  with  Hyacinths  in  glasses  were  Messrs.  M.  Hookings  and  W. 
Cooper.  Tulips  were  fairly  good,  and  the  competition  was  keen.  For 
twelve  pots  Mr.  W.  Batley  was  first,  Mr.  M.  Dunlop  second,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Gibson  third.  Mr.  Dunlop  was  well  first  for  six  pots  of  single 
varieties,  Mr.  J.  Lysaght  second,  and  Mr.  C.  Bridges  third.  In  the 
corresponding  cliss  for  doubles  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  was  first,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Miller  second,  and  Mr.  M.  Dunlop  third.  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson  was  first 
for  the  variety  Vermilion  Brilliant,  and  Mr.  M.  Dunlop  second.  A 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Tagart  for  Amaryllises.  The  best  six 
pots  of  Narcissi  were  staged  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson,  and  Mr.  M.  Dunlop 
was  second. 

There  were  fewer  exhibitors  of  banks  of  plants  than  usual.  Messrs. 
Garaway  &  Co.,  Durdham  Down  Nursery,  Clifton,  were  well  first  with 
a  bright  and  light  arrangerrient,  which  comprised  many  choice  flowering 
and  fine-foliaged  plants  in  good  condition.  Captain  Alcock  was  a  good 
second.  Mr.  Tagart  had  six  very  well  grown  fine-foliaged  plants,  and 
was  first,  Mr.  J.  Lysaght  being  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Harris  think  while 
the  prizewinners  with  six  Ferns  were  Messrs.  H.  St.  Vincent  Ames  and 
F.  Tagart.  Mr.  T.  M.  Miller  was  first  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  Mr.  F.  Tagart  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Lysaght  third.  Azaleas  were 
not  noteworthy.  Roses  in  pots  were  only  fairly  good,  this  being  one  of 
the  results  of  the  clashing  of  the  Bristol  and  Bath  fixtures,  Messrs.  S.  P. 
Budd,  James  Dole,  and  Mr.  F.  Tagart  being  the  successful  exhibitors. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  had  the  best  Cyclamens.  The  competition  is  always 
close  and  good  with  six  table  plants,  and  with  these  Mr.  S.  Budgett  was' 
first,  Mr.  Tagart  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Cooper  third.  Messrs.  W.  K.  Wait, 
J.  Lysaght,  and  J.  Dole  were  the  prizewinners  for  Cinerarias  ;  J.  Dole,. 
A.  J.  C.  Biss,  and  Mr.  Hookings  with  Lilies  of  the  Valley  ;  H.  St.  V. 
Ames,  A.  W.  Miller,  and  S.  P.  Budd  with  Primulas  ;  R.  D.  Bain  and 
IT.  St.  V.  Ames  with  Mignonette  ;  H.  St.  V.  Ames,  F.  Tagart,  and  W. 
Ricketts  with  Violets  in  pots  ;  and  F.  Tagart,  W.  K.  Wait,  and  J.  Walls 
with  small  Ferns,  the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  the  names  are 
given,  and  the  exhibits  highly  creditable  in  each  instance.  Mr.  W. 
Proctor  Baker  was  first  for  a  single  Orchid.  Mr.  T.  M.  Miller  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  K.  Wait  third. 

Several  very  lovely  vases  were  arranged,  the  Clifton  exhibitors 
always  excelling  with  these.  Mr.  M.  Hookings,  a  veteran  amateur, 
was  well  first,  Mr.  C.  Winstone  a  close  seemd,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  had 
I-  a  third  prize.  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons  occupied  their  old  position  in  the 
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open  class  for  hand  bouquets,  the  second  prize  being  well  won  by  Mr.  C. 
VVinstone.  Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.  were  also  successful  with  a  hand 
bouquet.  In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr.  Hookings  was  well  first  with  a  very 
elegant  bouquet,  Mr.  Tagart  being  second.  Wreaths  not  to  exceed 
18  inches  in  diameter  were  beautifully  shown.  Messrs.  Perkins  and 
Sons  were  first,  and  Mr.  Winstone  second.  Similar  positions  were 
occupied  by  these  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  a  spray  suitable  for  ladies, 
and  Messrs.  Perkins  were  also  first  with  gentlemen’s  buttonhole  bouquets. 
The  best  twelve  cut  Roses  were  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Tagart,  the  second 
prize  going  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd.  Mr.  Tagart  was  also  first  for  twelve 
bunches  of  choice  flowers,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Gibson  second.  Not  many 
vegetables,  and  but  little  fruit  was  shown.  Mr.  II.  St.  Vincent  Ames 
was  first  for  a  collection  of  the  former,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  second.  A 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Proctor  Baker  for  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers,  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd.  Mr.  Ames 
was  awarded  first  prizes  for  Grapes  and  Apples,  and  a  second  for 
Pears,  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill  being  first  for  the  latter  and  second  for  Apples. 

The  most  noteworthy  among  non-competitive  exhibits  was  a  fine 
bank  of  fine-foliaged  and  flowering  plants  arranged  by  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Son,  St.  Michael's  Nursery,  Bristol.  Messrs.  Garaway  &;  Co.  con¬ 
tributed  a  good  display  of  well  grown  Hyacinths,  and  Mr.  Crispin,  Fish¬ 
ponds,  had  a  small  group  of  Orchids. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. — March  23rd. 

A  LACK  of  competition  in  the  open  classes  operated  to  deprive  the 
Exhibition  of  its  usual  proportions,  but  this  was  compensated  for  to 
some  extent  in  consequence  of  miscellaneous  productions  being  present 
in  good  force.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  on  tables  under  the  centre 
transept,  the  extent  of  the  .mave  being  filled  by  contributions  to  the 
photographic  exhibition.  Cyclamens  were  a  remarkably  good  feature, 
and  supplied  charming  patches  of  colour.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Nar¬ 
cissi  fell  below  their  usual  level  of  quality,  and  this  appears  to  be  the 
case  in  the  great  bulb-growing  districts  abroad  as  well  as  in  the  co'lec- 
tions  grown  in  this  country.  The  collections  from  amateur  cultivators 
were  poor,  and  the  Tulips  had  a  drawn  appearance  as  if  too  much 
forced.  The  Exhibition  was  flanked  by  a  superb  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  Camellias  from  Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham 
Cross,  which  served  to  illustrate  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation ; 
a  very  fine  collection  of  cut  Daffodils  of  many  types,  Lilies,  and  other 
spring  flowers  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham  ; 
pot  Roses  and  spring  flowers,  including  some  charming  Hepaticas, 
Amaryllises,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and 
tubers  of  Cyclamens  from  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company  at  Han- 
well,  and  Mr.  John  Odell,  Golds- Green,  Hillingdon,  helped  by  smaller 
collections  from  other  exhibitors. 

Hyacinths. — In  the  open  class  for  thirty-six  Hyacinths  Messrs. 
H.  Williams  &  Son,  Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  were  the  only  exhibitors, 
and  were  placed  first  with  all  single  varieties,  the  best  reds  being  Von 
Schiller,  Lord  Macaulay,  Koh-i-noor,  and  Garibaldi  ;  the  best  blues, 
King  of  the  Blues,  Czar  Peter,  Lord  Derby,  Charles  Dickens,  Grand 
Maltre,  and  King  of  the  Blacks  ;  white,  La  Grandesse  and  Princess 
Amalia,  blush  ;  yellow,  Ida.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  varieties 
the  Judges  had  to  deal  with  seven  very  moderate  collections.  Mr.  J.  Rod- 
bourn,  gardener  to  Baroness  Heath,  Coombe  House,  Croydon,  was 
placed  first,  his  best  varieties  being  King  of  the  Blues,  Charles  Dickens, 
Garibaldi,  Fabiola,  Czar  Peter,  and  Prince  of  Wales.  Second,  Mr.  W. 
Clark,  gardener  to  —  Sopper,  Esq.,  Eversley,  Herne  Hill.  Third,  Mr. 
Monks,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Eastland,  Dulwich. 

Tulips.— Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Sons  were  also  first  with  thirty-six 
Tulips,  being  the  only  exhibitors,  staging  a  good  lot  the  season  con¬ 
sidered,  having  of  crimson  seifs  Epaminondas  and  Vermilion  Bri'liant  ; 
rose,  Joost  van  Vondel,  Rose  Luisante,  and  Proserpine  ;  pink,  Rose 
Gris  de  Lin;  purple,  Van  der  Neer  ;  edged,  Keizers  Kroon  ;  Hector, 
reddish  brown  and  orange  base,  with  narrow  edge  of  deep  yellow, 
distinct  though  not  brilliant  in  colour  ;  striped,  Van  Spaendorick,  deep 
rosy  lilac,  striped  and  feathered  with  crimson,  and  Fabiola,  purple  and 
white  ;  white,  White  Joost  van  Vondel  and  White  Pottebakker,  and 
yellow  Ophir  d’Or,  the  finest  of  all  the  yellows.  In  the  amateurs’ 
class  for  twelve  pots  in  not  less  than  four  varieties  there  were  four  com¬ 
petitors,  Mr.  W.  Monk  being  placed  first  with  Proserpine,  Keizers 
Kroon,  Joost  van  Vondel,  White  Pottebakker,  and  Van  der  Neer. 
Second,  Mr.  T.  Penfold,  having  Vermilion  Brilliant  and  the  double 
blush  Murillo,  distinct  from  the  foregoing  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
gardener  to  M.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  Shirley  Cottage,  Croydon,  third. 

Narcissi. — In  the  open  class  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Son  were  the 
only  exhibitors  of  thirty-six  pots,  well  grown  and  bloomed  specimens, 
all  of  the  Polyanthus  section.  The  best  yellows  were  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
and  Jaune  Supreme  ;  the  best  white  with  orange  or  yellow  cups, 
Gloriosa,  Grand  Duchess,  Her  Majesty,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Bazelman 
Major  ;  sulphur  and  yellow,  Laura.  In  the  amateurs’  division  there 
were  two  collections  of  twelve  pots,  Mr.  W.  Monks  being  first,  having 
two  pots  of  double  Daffodils  among  his  Polyanthus  varieties  ;  second, 
Mr.  T.  Penfold,  who  had  some  excellent  pots  of  N.  bicolor  Horsefieldi  in 
his  collection. 

Cyclamens. — These  were  a  very  fine  feature,  the  plants  being  seen 
pretty  well  at  their  best.  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  was 
first  in  the  open  class  with  thirty-six  pots,  having  large  plants  mainly 
of  light  varieties,  superbly  grown  and  bloomed  ;  Mr.  John  Odell,  Gold’s 
Green,  Hillingdon,  was  second  with  smaller  plants,  but  a  very  bright 
lot,  well  balanced  in  colour;  the  St.  George's  Nursery  Company  at 
Hanwell  being  third.  There  were  three  collections  of  twelve  plants  in 


the  amateurs’  division,  Mr.  D.  Phillips  being  again  first ;  Mr.  A.  Carter, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell  Grove,  Ewell,  second ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Hibburt,  gardener  to  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  Kingston,  third. 

Amaryllises. — Of  these  there  was  but  one  collection  of  twelve  plants 
in  the  open  class,  which  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  well  flowered  examples  of  Dark  Beauty,  deep- 
shaded  crimson  with  maroon  lines  ;  Mrs.  Gaskell,  white  edged,  with 
deep  crimson,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Gonzolea,  Henry  Little,  Thackeray,  and 
seedlings.  There  was  no  competitor  in  the  amateurs’  class  for  six 
specimens. 

Cinerarias. — These  were  a  good  feature  also.  In  the  open  class  for 
twelve  plants  Mr.  J.  Ford,  gardener  to  Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Wexhara 
Park,  S.ough,  was  first  with  a  well  grown  and  bloomed  lot  of  plants  of 
good  quality,  he  being  the  only  exhibitor.  In  the  amateurs’  class  Mr. 
A.  Carter  was  first  with  twelve  plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches, 
the  plants  well  grown  specimens  of  excellent  quality  ;  Mr.  J.  Ford 
came  second,  with  plants  having  large  heads  of  bloom  but  lacking 
finish  ;  third,  Mr.  G.  Cole,  gardener  to  D.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Eliot  Bank, 
Sydenham. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. — The  open  class  for  twelve  specimens  in  8-inch 
pots  brought  some  fine  examples  from  Messrs.  H.  Williams  &  Son,  but 
they  were  disqualified  owing  to  being  in  a  larger  size  than  8-inch  pots. 
The  Judges  placed  a  smaller  lot  of  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co., 
Stanstead  Park  Nursery,  Forest  Hill,  first ;  and  gave  Messrs.  Williams 
second  prize,  which  appeared  a  singular  proceeding.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  have  placed  them  out  of  competition  and  given  them  an 
extra  prize  on  their  merits.  In  the  amateurs’  division  for  six  plant3 
there  were  three  collections,  Mr.  F.  Penfold  being  placed  first,  and  Mr. 
J.  Lambert,  gardener  to  H.  W.  Segelcke,  Esq.,  Elfindale  Lodge,  Herne 
Hill,  second. 

Azaleas. — These  were  shown  in  groups  of  twenty-four  plants  in  not 
larger  than  9-inch  pots,  and  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  but  in  each 
of  the  four  groups  they  were  scarcely  advanced  enough  in  bloom.  The 
best  came  from  Mr.  C.  Nunn,  gardener  to  J.  Soames,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Maze 
Hill,  Greenwich  ;  the  collection  included  a  few  very  good  quarter 
specimens,  the  leading  varieties  being  Comtesse  de  Flandres,  Stella, 
Madame  Van  der  Cruyssen,  Jean  Vervaene,  and  Bernhard  Andreas. 
Second,  Mr.  R.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  with  small  well 
grown  plants,  not  quite  forward  enough.  Messrs.  J.  Todman  &  Son, 
Rose  Park  Nursery,  Upper  Tooting,  being  third. 

Mignonette. — This  was  somewhat  poorly  shown,  Mr.  D.  Phillips 
having  the  best  eighteen  pots  of  ordinary  market  plants,  Mr.  Carter 
being  second  with  plants  that  did  not  deserve  recognition.  Mr.  J.  R- 
Bird,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Causton,  Esq.,  Lodgemore,  Alleyn  Park,  West 
Dulwich,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  nine  Tree  Mignonette,  being  placed 
first  with  somewhat  poor  plants. 

Groups  of  Plants. — Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Son  were  placed  first  with  an 
arrangement  covering  100  square  feet,  consisting  of  Palms,  Clivias, 
one  named  John  Laing  being  of  fine  form  and  unusually  deep  in  colour, 
Orchids,  Dendrobes  and  Cattleyas  being  in  strong  force,  Gloxinias, 
Begonias,  &c.,  edged  with  Fern.  Second,  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nur¬ 
sery,  Lower  Norwood.  This  consisted  of  Palms,  Azaleas,  Ferns,  Eucharis,^ 
Dractenas,  &c. 

Miscellaneous. — Extra  first  prizes  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son  and  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway,  the  latter 
having  a  group  of  decorative  plants  with  a  fine  collection  of  striking 
Cyclamen,  second  prizes  to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  and  T.  S.  Ware  ; 
third  prizes  to  the  St.  George’s  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  and  Mr. 
John  Odell,  for  Cyclamens  ;  and  fourth  prizes  to  Messrs.  Hibburt  and 
Rodbourn,  the  former  having  Cyclamen,  and  the  latter  Lachenabas  and 
Primula  obconica. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  Amaryllis  Dark  Beauty  from 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  ;  to  Clivia  John  Laing,  and  Dendrobium  crassinode- 
album  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co. ;  to  Cyclamen  Empress  of  India, 
crimson  shaded  with  maroon,  and  Striatum,  a  novel  and  distinct  form, 
each  petal  having  a  flame  of  white  up  the  centre,  with  side  edgings  of 
rosy  crimson  ;  and  to  Cyclamen  Faust,  deep  rosy  crimson  shaded,  very- 
bright,  from  Mr.  J.  James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  who  also  had  some 
blooms  of  Cinerarias  of  remarkably  fine  quality. 


WORK  ™lTHE  WEEK- 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pots. — The  fruit  of  such  varieties 
as  Early  Prolific  and  Early  Violet  will  soon  be  showing  signs  of 
ripening ;  syringing  must  then  cease  and  a  lessened  supply  of  water 
given,  or  the  fruit  will  be  insipid  ;  but  trees  swelling  their  fruit  must 
be  well  supplied  with  water.  A  circulation  of  warm  air  is  necessary 
for  securing  well  flavoured  fruit.  The  temperature  should  be  60°  to 
05°  at  night,  70°  to  75°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  80°  to  85°  with  sun, 
advancing  5°  to  10°  after  closing,  admitting  air  or  increasing  it  from 
75°,  closing  at  80°  to  85°. 
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Feeding. — No  other  fruit  tree  produces  surface  roots  so  abundantly 
as  the  Fig  does  if  measures  be  taken  to  encourage  them  by  a  mulch 
of  2  to  3  inches  in  thickness  of  partially  decayed  manure  when  the 
trees  are  fairly  in  growth.  This,  if  kept  in  a  moist  state,  will  be 
full  of  active  roots  by  the  time  the  trees  need  the  most  support  in 
order  to  perfect  the  crop.  It  is  astonishing  what  heavy  crops  Fig 
trees  will  carry  in  a  small  quantity  of  calcareous,  firm,  well-drained 
soil,  when  mulched  as  directed,  provided  they  are  grown  in  a  very 
light  house.  They  will  take  and  appropriate  almost  any  amount  of 
liquid  manure,  therefore  afford  it  liberally  to  trees  swelling  their  crops. 
Trees  in  pots  will  of  necessity  require  it  more  frequency  than  those 
planted  out,  especially  when  reversed  turves  have  been  placed  over  the 
rims  of  the  pots  to  encourage  surface  roots  for  absorbing  the  stimulants 
applied  in  liquid  form. 

Cue  timbers.  —The  season  so  far  has  been  a  trying  one  for  Cucumbers 
not  so  much  on  account  of  sdvere  weather  as  for  its  changeableness, 
hut  we  may  shortly  expect  plenty  of  sun,  and  it  is  probable  the  foliage 
will  flag  under  its  influence,  an  evil  which  may  be  obviated  by  shading 
with  some  light  material  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  mid-day,  when  the 
sun  is  brightest.  Assist  plants  in  full  bearing  with  frequent  applica¬ 
tions  of  weak  liquid  manure,  and  earth  up  the  roots  occasionally. 
'Care  must,  however,  be  taken  not  to  apply  fresh  horse  droppings, 
if  such  are  used,  as  a  mulch  too  abundantly  and  too  often,  or  the 
ammonia  from  them  will  injure  the  foliage.  Plants  in  bearing  for 
any  great  length  of  time  should  have  the  old  exhausted  soil  removed 
with  a  small  fork,  not  injuring  the  roots,  adding  rich  lumpy  compost 
previously  warmed.  Thin  out  the  exhausted  growths  and  encourage 
fresh  bearing  shoots.  Expel  worms  with  lime  or  soot  water  a  peck  to 
30  gallons  of  water,  stirred  well,  letting  it  stand  forty-eight  hours, 
then  watering  with  the  clear  liquid.  Subdue  canker  at  the  collar  and 
in  the  old  growths  by  rubbing  quicklime  into  the  affected  parts.  Damp 
the  floor  at  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  after¬ 
noon  about  three  o’clock,  syringing  the  foliage  gently  on  warm  afternoons, 
«nd  keep  liquid  manure  in  the  evaporation  troughs.  Stopping  and 
training  must  be  attended  to  at  least  once  a  week.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  70°,  75°  by  day,  80°  to  85°  from  sun,  and  close  sufficiently 
•early  for  a  rise  to  90°,  or  even  100°,  with  abundance  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Ventilate  moderately  and  early,  avoiding  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and,  above  all,  currents  of  cold  air,  which  cripple  the 
foliage  and  cause  the  young  fruit  to  become  deformed  and  to  swell 
irregularly. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Maintain  the  requisite  heat  by  the  renewal  or 
application  of  good  linings.  Train  the  growths  rather  thinly,  pegging 
them  down  as  required,  stopping  one  joint  beyond  the  show  of  fruit. 
Add  fresh  warmed  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks  as  the  roots  extend.  Be 
moderate  in  the  application  of  water,  as  the  nights  are  as  yet  cold, 
and  employ  thick  night  coverings.  Admit  a  little  air  early,  so  as  to  have 
the  foliage  fairly  dry  before  the  sun  acts  powerfully  upon  it.  The  heat 
through  the  day  may  range  from  80°  to  85°  with  sun.  Close  early  in 
the  afternoon,  no  harm  accruing  if  the  temperature  rise  to  90°  or 
D5°  and  more,  if  there  is  no  rank  steam,  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against,  a  little  ventilation  constantly  in  case  danger  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  it  being  desirable. 

Melons. — The  earliest  plants  will  have  fruits  set,  or  setting,  on  the 
'first  laterals.  During  the  setting  period  water  should  only  be  given  to 
prevent  flagging,  and  the  atmosphere  should  be  kept  drier,  with  an 
Increase  of  temperature  of  about  5°,  a  circulation  of  warm  air  being 
■conducive  to  a  good  set.  F ertilise  the  blossoms  every  day,  pinching  out 
the  points  of  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  When  the 
fruits  are  set,  and  about  the  size  of  a  Walnut,  give  the  bed  a  thorough 
watering ;  in  a  day  or  two  add  rich  rather  strong  loam,  previously 
•warmed,  pressing  it  down  rather  firmly,  and  again  supply  water.  Stop 
the  subsequent  growth  to  one  or  two  joints,  removing  superfluous 
shoots.  If  the  bottom  heat  be  increased  5°,  or  to  85°,  it  will  assist  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit.  The  night  temperature  may  be  70°,  day  73°  by 
artificial  means,  ventilating  from  that  point,  increasing  to  85°  or  90°, 
and  closing  at  83°  sufficiently  early  to  increase  to  90°,  or  95°  or  100°. 
Syringe  moderately  at  3  P.M.  on  bright  warm  afternoon^,  damping  the 
house  in  the  morning,  and  keep  the  evaporation  troughs  filled  with 
liquid  manure.  Failing  these,  sprinkle  available  surfaces  in  the  house 
with  liquid  manure  before  nightfall.  Plants  in  restricted  borders  should 
have  liquid  manure,  always  in  advance  of  the  temperature  of  the  house, 
and  a  mulching  of  rather  lumpy  manure  on  the  surface. 

Late  Plants.—  Train  the  growths  regularly,  removing  at  least  every 
alternate  lateral,  rubbing  them  off  directly  they  are  perceived,  the 
remainder  being  left  at  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  main  stem,  pinch¬ 
ing  out  the  latter  or  primary  stem  after  it  has  extended  two-thirds  of 
the  required  distance,  increasing  the  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  atmosphere  as  the  days  lengthen.  Pot  seedlings,  shift  into 
larger  pots,  and  plant  out  as  required.  Sow  more  seeds  to  afford  plants 
for  succession  in  proportion  to  the  demands  of  individual  establishments. 
In  pits  and  frames  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  should  be  secured  to  plants 
that  are  growing  freely  ;  in  newly  made  beds  the  bottom  heat  should  be 
.■about  90°.  Renew  the  linings  as  required. 

HARDY  FRUIT  GARDES. 

Planting  Strawberries.— It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  form  fresh 
plantations  of  Strawberries.  Any  pricked  out  last  autumn  in  nursery 
feeds  will  transplant  readily  now,  and  if  not  allowed  to  flower  this 
season  will  develop  into  strong  plants,  much  superior  to  and  with  less 
trouble  than  those  layered  in  pots  and  put  out  early  in  August.  There 


is  no  necessity  to  devote  the  whole  of  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  small 
Strawberry  plants,  as  Onions  may  be  sown  or  planted  between  them,  or 
Lettuces,  Kidney  Beans,  or  other  quick-growing  crops  may  be  assigned 
similar  positions.  Strawberries  delight  in  a  deep- worked,  freely  manured, 
yet  firm  root  run,  a  loose  rich  soil  being  calculated  to  cause  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  leafy  but  not  fruitful  growth.  For  permanent  beds  the  plant9 
may  be  put  out  18  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  asunder,  rather  more 
space  being  allowed  to  the  strong  growers.  Now  is  also  a  good  time  to 
purchase  and  plant  new  varieties  of  Strawberries.  They  can  be  closely 
and  cheaply  packed,  and  if  taken  good  care  of  will  give  a  crop  of  strong 
runners  this  season,  a  good  stock  being  obtained  by  the  autumn.  On  no 
account  should  weakly  young  plants,  whether  established  or  newly  put 
out,  be  allowed  to  bear  any  fruit  this  season  ;  but  every  flower  should 
be  picked  off  as  soon  as  it  forms. 

Manuring  Strawberries.  —  After  the  beds  have  been  surface- 
hoed  and  the  weeds  raked  off,  the  plants  ought,  unless  previously  too 
vigorous  to  be  productive,  to  receive  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  ;  good 
guano  and  various  special  manures  with  soot  freely  added,  sown  around, 
but  not  among  the  crowns  or  on  the  foliage,  will  be  washed-in  by  the 
April  showers,  and  greatly  benefit  the  plants.  Much  solid  manure, 
especially  when  mixed  with  the  soil,  is  apt  to  encourage  rank  leafy 
growth,  but  the  special  manures  appear  to  benefit  the  crops  only,  fine 
bold  trusses  being  thrown  up  well  above  the  sturdy  leaves  when  fertilisers 
are  applied  at  the  present  time.  Unfortunately  these  are  of  little 
service  if  the  plants  are  dry  at  the  roots,  and  an  early  mulching  of 
strawy  manure,  or  the  best  substitute  available,  is  therefore  very  neces¬ 
sary,  such  coverings  preserving  the  moisture,  and  also  keeping  the  roots 
active  near  the  surface,  or  where  they  are  most  wanted.  Market  growers 
only  give  one  good  mulching  of  strawy  manure,  and  as  this  is  washed 
fairly  clean  before  the  crops  ripen  the  fruit  is  not  soiled.  In  private 
gardens  it  may  be  advisable  to  add  clean  litter  just  before  the  crops 
commence  ripening. 

Protecting  Fruit  Blossom.— Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  all  are 
becoming  active,  and  in  most  instances  will  flower  well.  As  a  rule  trees 
of  choice  varieties  are  left  unprotected,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
one  late  frost  will  undo  the  work  of  a  whole  year.  In  low-lying  districts 
especially  much  harm  is  often  done  by  late  frosts,  and  those  responsible 
will  do  well  to  protect  as  many  of  the  trees  as  possible.  Cotton  or 
woollen  blinds,  if  taken  proper  care  of,  last  for  many  years,  and  their 
original  cost  might  be  more  than  saved  in  one  season.  Failing  these 
materials  common  scrim  canvas  may  be  used,  and  the  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  protect  the  trees  with  doubled  or  tripled  fish  nets.  Whatever 
is  used  ought  to  be  kept  clear  of  the  trees  with  the  aid  of  poles,  other¬ 
wise  a  rough  wind  may  cause  the  delicate  flowers  to  be  much  injured. 
Heavy  material  should  be  drawn  off  the  trees  during  warm  days,  but  the 
fish  nets  do  not  shade  to  an  injurious  extent  when  left  constantly  over 
them. 

Birds  and  Fruit  Buds. —Although  bullfinches  are  very  nume¬ 
rous,  they  appear  to  find  plenty  of  food  other  than  choice  fruit  buds. 
Where  troublesome  they  are  capable  of  stripping  the  trees  in  a  few 
hours,  and  must  either  be  destroyed  or  the  trees  closely  netted.  They 
are  destructive  among  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Cherry,  and  Plum 
buds,  as  well  as  Pears,  Apples,  Gooseberries,  and  Currants. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Camellias. — As  these  plants  finish  flowering  give  them  a  thorough 
syringing  with  petroleum  and  water,  1  oz.  of  the  former  to  each  gallon  of 
the  lattei,  if  the  plants  are  infested  with  scale.  These  insects  are  gene¬ 
rally  active  at  this  season,  and  are  much  easier  destroyed  than  when  they 
are  practically  in  a  dormant  state.  When  plants  are  infested  with 
scale  there  is  usually  to  be  found  a  black  secretion  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaves.  The  solution  advised  will  loosen  this,  which  can  afterwards  be 
readily  removed  by  syringing  with  clean  water.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
shade  them  from  the  sun  until  the  oil  has  evaporated.  Those  that  have 
done  flowering  may  be  syringed  twice  daily.  They  must  be  assisted  to 
make  their  growth  as  early  as  possible,  then  the  wood  has  a  good  chance 
to  become  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  flower  buds  are  almost  certain  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  plants. 

Azaleas.—  As  these  go  out  of  flower  place  them  in  a  temperature  of 
55°  to  60°  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist  and  the  syringe  can  be  freely 
used.  If  there  are  signs  of  thrips  on  the  plants  syringe  with  a  weak 
solution  of  tobacco  water.  Any  unduly  long  shoots  may  be  cut  back  if 
desired.  The  best  means  of  preventing  shoots  taking  the  lead  of  others  is 
to  pinch  them  once  or  twice  during  the  season  of  growth,  or  remove 
them  entirely.  Plants  that  are  not  to  be  potted  may  have  a  little 
Standen’s  manure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  It  acts  quickly 
upon  the  plants,  and  three  dressings  during  the  season  of  growth  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect. 

Callas. — Where  it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  stock  of  these  plants, 
which  have  flowered,  the  suckers  may  be  removed  from  them.  These,  if 
placed  in  3-inch  pots,  started  into  growth  in  gentle  heat,  and  planted 
outside  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  will  make  strong 
flowering  plants  by  autumn.  Keep  plants  which  have  done  flowering  in 
a  cool  place,  and  liberally  supply  them  with  water. 

Chrysanthemums.—  All  the  earliest  plants  that  were  placed  in  3-inch 
pots  as  soon  as  they  were  rooted  will  be  ready  for  5-iDch.  If  the  plants 
have  been  grown  cool  from  the  time  they  were  rooted  they  will  be  dwarf 
and  sturdy  ;  if  not  already  in  cold  frames  they  should  be  placed  in  them 
without  delay.  Most  of  the  plants  intended  for  yielding  large  blooms 
have  three  shoots  growing  strongly.  Those  for  bushes  are  in  the  same 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  weak-growing  kinds,  and  should  be 
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pinched  again  as  soon  as  they  have  made  two  joints.  Keep  the  plants 
moderately  close  for  ten  days  after  potting,  or  till  they  are  rooting 
freely,  then  ventilate,  or  they  will  soon  run  up  tall  and  weakly.  On 
fine  mild  days  abundance  of  air  should  be  given. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  should  now  be  raised  in  quantity  for 
winter  flowering.  Good  cuttings  should  be  inserted  singly  in  thumbs, 
and  placed  directly  they  are  well  rooted  into  3-inch  pots.  From  that 
stage  they  should  be  gradually  brought  to  cool  treatment,  as  they  soon 
grow  soft  and  weak  in  heat.  The  object  is  to  keep  them  dwarf  and 
sturdy. 

The  Conservatory . — Houses  kept  gay  with  the  usual  flowering  plants 
at  this  season  should  have  light  shade  applied  to  screen  them  from 
bright  sunshine,  and  the  flowers  will  last  nearly  twice  the  length  of  time 
Shade  will  only  be  needed  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 


HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

THE  WEATHER. 

I  write  on  the  23rd  of  March,  and  the  cold  weather  lingers 
with  us.  Natural  pollen  has  been  gathered  on  three  days  only,  and 
that  in  small  quantities.  Were  our  bees  subjected  to  a  deprivation 
of  their  autumn-stored  pollen,  or  denied  the  pea  meal  until  the 
weather  was  favourable  for  gathering  natural  pollen,  breeding 
would  be  retarded,  and  there  would  be  a  great  waste  of  eggs,  with 
a  great  diminution  of  adult  bees,  and  instead  of  having  bees  to 
gather  honey  from  the  fruit  blossoms  there  would  be  weak  hives, 
with  the  likelihood  of  no  swarms  until  the  season  was  gone  for 
honey  gathering. 

ENTRANCES. 

These  will  be  kept  contracted,  as  they  have  been  during  the 
winter,  until  the  bees  are  seen  attempting  to  widen  them  by  gnaw¬ 
ing  the  slide  and  crowding  the  alighting  board.  The  doorways  will 
then  be  widened  a  little,  and  gradually  afterwards,  until  the  whole 
width  of  the  hive  is  given.  The  practice  of  contracting  bees,  so  as 
to  crowd  them  on  to  a  few  combs  during  winter  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  then  giving  full  doorway  and  much  empty  space  below, 
is  absurd.  It  is  nevertheless  good  for  beginners  to  proceed  experi¬ 
mentally  and  in  a  cautious  way. 

END  OF  THE  HONEY  SEASON. 

Immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  deprive  the  bees  of  all 
surplus  honey,  introducing  young  queens  wherever  necessary, 
pruning  excess  of  drone  comb,  and  filling  up  with  fresh  worker 
combs,  W'hich  in  a  well-regulated  apiary  are  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  having  in  hand  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise  during 
winter  and  spring,  or  even  to  furnish  swarms  with.  One  comb,  if 
fresh,  gives  a  great  stimulus  to  bees  when  nearly  swarmed. 

EXPECTING  AND  STORING  HONEY. 

Combs  which  yield  honey  to  the  extractor  should  be  put  in  a 
box  above  or  beneath  stocks  for  the  bees  to  clean,  and  if  a  pane  of 
glass  is  in  one  or  two  sides  of  the  box  the  bees  will  clean  them 
quicker,  after  which  they  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  place.  As  it  is 
of  great  importance  to  have  nothing  but  superior  samples  of  honey 
unsealed  portions  should  be  discarded,  and  great  care  is  necessary 
to  exempt  pollen  or  brood  ;  both  are  easily  detected,  the  latter  by 
the  seals,  and  the  former  when  held  between  the  eye  and  window. 
A  per-centage  of  pollen  is  soluble  in  honey,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it  gives  the  honey  an  unpleasant  taste,  while  it  and 
brood  gives  it  an  opaque  appearance  most  undesirable.  It  is  the 
clearness  and  not  the  colour  that  gives  honey  an  appetising  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  writers  have  taken  great  pains  to  tabulate  the  points 
which  constitute  good  honey,  a  pale  amber  being  the  particular 
colour  ;  but  that  might  have  been  left  with  advantage  unsaid, 
because  the  finest-flavoured  honey  is  as  often  found  in  dark  choco¬ 
late  greenish  coloured,  and  in  the  dark  ambered  grades  gathered 
from  mountain  and  seaside  flowers,  as  are  the  pale  amber-coloured 
samples,  which  are  often  inferior,  although  sometimes  excellent. 


Then,  again,  there  are  the  white  grades,  which  we  have  sometimes 
seen  inferior,  and  at  others  superior.  The  main  points  in  good 
honey  are  clearness,  consistency,  and  flavour,  the  last-named  being 
the  most  essential.  So  the  beginner  need  not  be  disheartened 
should  his  district  not  produce  amber-coloured  honey.  It  will  be 
well  and  to  the  bee-keeper’s  advantage  if  he  keep  each  variety  of 
honey  separate  ;  it  is  easily  done,  as  bees  do  not  mix  their  honeys,, 
and  there  is  always  a  difference  in  the  colour  while  in  the  comb. 

PRESSING. 

As  very  little  of  our  honey  yields  to  the  extractor  we  have  to 
use  the  presser,  and  we  have  not  seen  one  better  for  the  purpose 
than  the  improved  “  Lanarkshire.”  We  can  press  all  our  honey,, 
pass  it  through  the  sieves,  without  it  ever  coming  in  contact  with 
the  hands.  Our  mode  of  procedure  is  to  cut  the  combs  from  the 
frames  and  place  them  in  proper  size  in  a  tin  over  a  series  of' 
sieves  through  which  the  honey  passes  in  the  jars  beneath.  After 
the  receiver  is  full  the  operator,  if  one  only,  with  the  aid  of  a  fork 
lifts  the  comb  into  the  cylinder,  pressing  it  down  with  a  wooden 
rammer  until  full,  when  it  is  pushed  with  a  lever  underneath  the 
piston  and  most  of  the  honey  is  forced  out  of  the  comb,  after 
which  by  turning  a  slide  the  cylinder  drops  automatically  into  a 
rest,  and  a  few  turns  of  the  screw  force  the  cake  of  wax  out  ;  when 
the  screw  is  reversed  it  raises  the  cylinder,  which  allows  the  sliding 
rest  to  pass  to  its  place.  It  is  not  possible  to  improve  on  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  this  method,  provided  all  pollen,  brood,  and  unsealed  cells- 
are  discarded.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  or  say  that  the 
centrifugal  extractor  produces  a  finer  and  cleaner  sample  of  honey, 
because  when  honey  is  extracted  by  centrifugal  force  from  un¬ 
sealed  and  pollen-laden  comb3  many  impurities  must  necessarily 
be  present.  It  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of  bee-keepers,  but  o£ 
consumers,  that  these  points  are  touched  on,  and  it  is  proper  that 
facts,  not  fancies,  should  be  stated. 

MEAD. 

After  all  the  combs  are  pressed,  the  cakes,  together  with  those- 
containing  unsealed  honey  and  pollen,  should  be  steeped  in  water, 
and  all  vessels  containing  drops  of  honey  washed  and  the  contents 
added  to  those  in  the  vessel.  After  about  two  days  break  up  the 
combs  thoroughly  and  extract  all  the  liquor,  passing  it  through  a 
sieve,  then  boil  for  an  hour  or  so,  carefully  skimming  the  froth  as 
it  rises.  Next  pour  all  into  a  cooler,  and  when  milkwarm  add 
some  infusion  of  hops  and  a  little  barm,  then  stir  well  and  tun, 
keeping  the  cask  in  a  temperature  not  less  than  55°  Fahr.  until 
fermentation  begins.  When  it  has  worked  for  two  days  bung  it 
close.  This  insures  an  equable  fermentation  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  liquor,  preventing  waste  of  one  portion  by  too  rapid  action, 
or  the  loss  of  another  portion  unfermented  by  too  slow  fermenta¬ 
tion,  as  usually  occurs  in  honey.  Let  it  stand  in  the  cask  from  six 
to  twelve  months,  then  bottle. 

BEER, 

This  is  made  after  the  same  fashion,  but  weaker,  and  is  bottled 
when  in  a  fermentive  state.  It  makes  a  capital  summer  drink,  and 
is  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  honey.  It  might  be  given 
to  bees,  but  it  is  much  safer  to  feed  with  pure  sugar  only. 

FEEDING. 

This  should  be  finished  by  September,  and  where  hives  have  a 
sufficient  store  of  honey  it  is  advisable  to  feed  with  a  few  pounds 
of  sugar.  Bees  always  winter  best  with  nothing  but  pure  sugar, 
but  natural  stores  are  best  for  brood-rearing.  There  have  appeared 
lately  a  number  of  plausible  and  scientific  articles  on  the  necessity 
of  the  bees  having  nitrogenous  food  along  with  autumn-fed  sugar 
in  order  to  accomplish  effectually  digestion,  and  heat-giving 
qualities,  but  the  science  does  not  agree  with  natural  facts.  Bees 
fed  on  nothing  but  sugar,  after  it  was  impossible  to  gather  pollen,, 
have,  from  the  experience  of  old  bee-keepers,  as  wrell  as  our  own, 
always  wintered  well.  It  is  well  to  err  on  the  safe  side  by  having 
hives  rather  heavy  than  light.  This  obviates  anxiety  on  the  part 
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of  the  bee-keeper,  and  the  questionable  practice  of  turning  up 
quilts  at  a  time  during  winter  when  the  greatest  care  should  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  bees  still.  By  one  thoughless  manipulation 
a  hive  may  be  irretrievably  injured.  It  incites  the  bees  to  over¬ 
feed,  and  distension  follows.  The  bees  become  unable  to  keep  up 
the  degree  of  heat  necessary  for  their  preservation,  and  the  hive 
that  is  easiest  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  essential  to  the  life  of 
the  bee  with  the  least  exertion  on  their  part  is  the  hive  to  adopt 
both  for  pleasure  and  profit,  and  such  a  hive  must  be  sought  for 
that  expels  all  damp  with  the  slightest  current  of  air  admissible, 
and  no  more  than  a  colony  of  bees  require,  which  is  much  less  than 
many  suppose. 

Erratum. — At  page  245,  second  paragraph,  twelfth  line,  “  I  ” 
has  been  substituted  for  “  They  cleaned  out  all  dead  bees,”  which 
were  but  few  considering  the  strength  of  the  hive,  which  numbered 
about  sixty  altogether. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 

(To  be  continued.) 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  Questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

To  Correspondents. — In  consequence  of  the  reports  of  Spring 
exhibitions  and  other  pressing  matter,  the  publication  of  several 
valued  communications  are  deferred  to  a  future  issue. 

Tank  in  Orchid  House  (J.  IF.  Byde).—' The  tank  will  do  no  harm 
whatever,  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  of  great  service  but  you  had  better 
have  it  covered,  with  a  lid  to  open  and  close  as  may  be  desired. 

Free-bearing-  Figs  (Horace).- — Brown  Turkey  or  Lee’s  Perpetual 
is  one  of  the  best  bearers,  and  Early  Prolific,  Angelique,  Early  Violet, 
White  Marseilles,  with  the  White,  Black,  and  Brown  Ischias,  will  all 
bear  abundantly  when  the  trees  arc  well  managed. 

Xnsects  on  Peach  Trees  (IF.  C.). — You  may  fumigate  lightly  on 
two  or  three  successive  evenings,  to  keep  the  insects  in  check,  then  when 
the  fruit  is  set  syringe  forcibly.  Your  letter,  arriv'ng  during  the  pressure 
of  preparing  for  press,  cannot  be  fully  answered  this  week. 

Crowing  Fruit  for  Profit  (Zebus). — Keep  your  money  in  your 
pocket  till  you  have  gained  experience,  or  you  will  be  more  likely  to  lose 
-it  than  to  gain  more  by  any  venture  in  the  way  you  desire.  We  have  no 
time  to  say  more  this  week,  on  account  of  the  late  arrival  of  your  letter 

Showing  Roses  (J.  B.  I?.). — You  write  under  circumstances 
so  peculiarly  local,  that  we  advise  you  to  apply  to  Messrs.  J.  Cocker  and 
Son,  Aberdeen,  for  the  information  you  require.  They  are  very  suc¬ 
cessful  northern  growers,  and  their  method  of  procedure  will  be  adapted 
to  your  district.  We  feel  sure  they  will  advise  you,  if  you  enclose  a 
stamped  directed  envelope  for  a  reply. 

Hardy  Climbers  for  Trellis  (Barnsley). — If  the  soil  and  climate 
are  suitable  for  Roses  we  think  the  Ayrshire  varieties,  Bennett’s  Seed¬ 
ling,  Dundee  Rambler,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  and  Ruga  would  be 
sufficiently  hardy.  Clematises  would  also  answer  ;  C.  Flammula  is 
one  of  the  rambling  growers,  but  the  flowers  are  not  gay,  and  we  see 
no  reason  why  such  effective  varieties  as  Jackmanni,  Rubella,  and  Star 
of  India  shoull  fail.  The  Wistaria  would  grow  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  it  would  ripen  sufficiently  for  flowering.  Laburnums  are 
good  for  covering  arches,  and  beautiful  when  flowering  freely. 

Manure  for  Tomatoes  (A.  A.  B.). — To  your  question  as  to 
whether  “  steamed  bone  flour  and  muriate  of  potash  would  be  good  for 


Tomatoes  ”  our  reply  is  in  the  affirmative.  Most  strong  soils  contain 
potash  ;  but  there  are  exceptions,  and  where  Clover  grows  freely  there 
is  potash  in  the  soil.  If  you  wish  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  the  same  soil 
that  produced  a  good  crop  last  year  you  will  not  err  in  applying  the 
manures  named  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  each  square  yard 
of  surface,  pointing  it  in  not  very  deeply,  but  we  should  place  a  little 
soil  round  the  roots  when  planting.  You  can  give  a  further  dressing 
after  the  crop  of  fruit  is  set,  if  required. 

Striking  Cuttings  in  Sand  and  Water  (G.  nobson). — This  is 
quite  practicable,  but  they  must  be  looked  after  as  soon  as  the  roots  have 
formed,  and  transferred  to  warm  sandy  soil.  When  much  propagating 
is  done  it  is  as  well  to  place  the  cuttings  in  material  in  which  they  will 
stand  and  flourish  some  time  after  they  are  struck,  and  hence  we  prefer, 
after  good  drainage,  light  sindy  loam  and  a  little  leaf  mould,  with 
a  slight  coating  of  sand  on  the  surface,  which,  if  kept  rather  moist,  will 
prevent  air  penetrating  to  and  exhausting  the  base  of  the  cutting. 
In  proportion  to  the  additional  heat  used  in  striking  cuttings,  so 
will  greater  care  be  required  in  hardening  the  cuttings  afterwards. 

Rhododendrons  from  Seed  (Ebor).—  Procure  some  sweet  sandy 
peat  and  break  it  fine,  and  three-parts  fill  the  pans  with  it  in  an  un¬ 
sifted  state,  first  draining  them  well.  Sifted  soil  should  then  be  put  on 
the  rough,  and  the  surface  having  been  leve  led,  sow  the  seed  and 
cover  with  fine  soil.  Place  in  a  cold  frame,  keep  just  moist,  and  let  the 
moisture  be  regular.  If  you  sow  in  a  frame,  place  a  good  layer  of 
rough  cinders  at  the  bottom,  and  on  this  0  inches  of  turfy  sandy  peat, 
and  an  inch  or  two  of  the  same  sifted,  covering  the  seed  with  fine 
soil.  The  growth  of  moss  is  due  to  keeping  the  seedlings  or  the  soil 
too  wet ;  giving  more  air  and  keeping  the  soil  moist  but  not  wet 
will  prevent  the  growth  of  moss.  Unless  you  sow  very  thickly,  which 
is  not  desirable,  the  growth  of  moss  will  not  interfere  with  the  seedlings 
until  they  are  fit  to  transplant. 

Red  Spider  and  Mildew  Remedy  (Midland  Gardener).—  The 
following  is  probably  the  communication  to  which  you  refer,  from 
li  J.  C.,”  who  wrote  : — “  For  thirty-six  years  I  have  not  been  troubled 
with  spider  or  mildew  on  my  Peach  walls,  but  both  pests  had  been  very 
troublesome  to  my  predecessor.  After  the  trees  have  been  nailed  l 
mix  6  lbs.  of  sulphur  and  tone  it  down  with  soot,  and  apply  it  to  the 
wall  with  the  syringe  or  engine.  I  put  it  on  thickest  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  for  the  vapour  from  the  sulphur  to  ascend  amongst  the  foliase. 
After  the  fruit  is  set,  on  a  fine  sunny  afternoon  when  the  wall  is  still 
warm,  I  syringe  with  milkwarm  water ;  the  vapour  will  spread  itself 
over  the  whole  wall.  I  do  this  two  or  three  times  a  week  on  fine  days. 
Syringing  the  tender  fohage  of  Peach  trees  with  cold  water  is  a  sad 
mistake,  too  often  practised  I  am  sorry  to  say.” 

Dig-g-ing-  (E.  M.  B.).  —There  is  as  great  a  difference  in  diggers  as 
in  soils.  In  a  light  garden  soil,  which  does  not  require  the  foot  to 
drive  in  the  spade  in  taking  each  spit,  a  good  workman  will  turn  over 
400  square  yards  in  an  efficient  manner,  10  to  12  inches  deep,  per 
working  day  of  ten  hours.  An  average  labourer  will  not  get  beyond 
10  rods,  or  300  square  yards  per  day,  on  ordinary  garden  soil — i.e., 
medium-textured  friable  loam.  In  a  stubborn  stiff  soil  G  rods  may  be 
taken  as  a  nv'nimum,  and  8  rods  as  a  maximum  day’s  work  for  an 
average  spadesman.  Some  experts  will  get  over  15  rods  of  light  soil, 
and  10  rods  of  heavy  soil,  per  day,  working  by  the  piece,  and  do  the  work 
well.  If  the  soil  is  merely  turned  G  to  8  inches  deep,  the  workman 
will  of  course  gee  over  more  ground  ;  but  our  remarks  apply  to  good 
work— a  thorough  turning  up  of  the  soil  10  to  12  inches  deep. 

Exhibiting  Chrysanthemums  (Novice). — We  are  not  able  to 
inform  you  of  any  shows  in  the  midlands  at  .which  amateurs  from  a 
distance  are  eligible  to  compete  outside  the  open  classes  in  which  gar¬ 
deners  exhibit.  We  do  not  say  there  are  no  classses  for  amateurs  like 
yourself,  who  are  engaged  in  trade,  and  only  grow  flowers  as  a  pleasant 
form  of  recreation,  and  possibly  the  mention  of  your  case  may  elicit 
information.  We  remember  seeing  a  large  number  of  small  classes 
filled  by  amateurs  at  a  Nottingham  show,  but  do  not  know  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  schedule.  You  can  scarcely  hope  to  win  prizes  in  the  open 
classes  against  professional  gardeners.  We  should  only  take  up  one  or 
two  growths  from  plants  which  break  now  for  producing  three  blooms 
eventually.  One  stem  might  produce  three  breaks  each,  developing  a 
good  bloom,  or  it  might  not,  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  choice  in 
the  matter  and  to  remove  a  shoot  or  two  which  may  not  be  wanted  after 
the  buds  are  set. 

Scale  on  Oleander  (Jackson). — Neriums  are  subject  to  this  species 
of  scale  insect  and  then  follows  black  fungus.  The  insect  is  known  to 
gardeners  as  the  orange  scale.  To  free  the  leaves  of  it  they  should  be 
washed  with  a  solution  of  so  ft  scrap  at  the  rate  of  6  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  The  plant  first  of  all  should  be  syringed  with  water  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  140°,  which  is  not  too  high  if  syringed  on  the  plant ;  but  if 
the  latter  be  immersed  the  water  must  be  at  120°,  and  the  plant  should 
be  kept  in  the  water  one  minute.  The  leaves  are  to  be  washed  on  both 
sides  with  a  sponge,  pressing  whilst  washing  them,  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
insect  and  remove  the  black  fungus.  After  the  leaves  have  been 
washed  on  both  sides  they  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  the 
plants  should  be  syringed  with  water  at  140°,  laying  the  pots  on  their 
sides  so  that  the  hot  water  may  not  wet  the  soil.  The  insects  near  the 
midribs  may  be  dislodged  by  employing  a  pointed  stick.  A  good 
washing  with  softsoap  will  generally  keep  the  insects  under,  but 
repeated  washings  are  necessary  to  keep  plants  subject  to  it  clean. 
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Composition  of  the  Cucumber  (77.  (7.). — We  are  able  to  publish 
what  you  -wish,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  information  will  be  of  much 
assistance  to  you  in  the  selection  and  application  of  manure.  You  will 
see  that  upwards  of  97  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  consists  of  water.  Rough 
turfy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  dried,  but  not  much-fermented  horse- 
droppings,  will  grow  Cucumbers  well  if  properly  watered  and  otherwise 
well  managed.  The  following  is  the  result  of  Dr.  John’s  analysis  : — 


Water . 

Substance  similar  to  fungin 
Soluble  vegetable  albumen ... 

Resin  ...  . 

Extractive  with  sugar 

Mucus . 

Phosphate  of  lime  .... 

Phosphate  of  potash . 

Phosphoric  acid 
Ammoniacal  salt 

A  ma'ate  . 

Sulphate  of  potash . 

Muriate  of  potash  ... 
Phosphate  of  iron . . 


97T3 

0-53 

0-13 

0-04 

1-66 


0  51 


1000 


Plums  (J.  W.,  Per  shore). — The  Plums  you  have  had  sent  are  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation.  The  Czar  has  given  good  proof  of  its  value  for 


FIG.  40. — GRAND  DUKE  PLUM. 


market  purposes,  and  trees  are  being  more  extensively  planted  yearly. 
Grand  Duke  is  a  very  fine  late  dark  Plum,  and,  like  The  Czar,  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Rivers.  We  append  a  figure  of  the  Grand  Duke  from  a  fruit  that 
was  gathered  in  November.  We  remember  the  Apples  and  prepared  a 
note  referring  to  them  for  insertion,  and  cannot  understand  its  non- 
appearance.  We  could  not  identify  them  and  thought  them  of  local 
origin. 


Transplanting  Asparagus  (,/.  G.~). — If  the  ground  is  well 
stirred,  as  you  propose,  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  or  2  feet  6  inches,  and  ten 
cartloads  of  manure  are  added  and  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  care 
being  taken  to  keep  the  good  soil  on  the  top,  not  burying  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trenches  nor  bringing  much,  if  any,  of  the  poor  soil  to  the 
surface,  it  ought,  if  of  a  friable  nature,  to  grow  good  Asparagus.  It  is 
well  not  to  move  the  plants  until  they  are  beginning  to  grow,  and  if  the 
shoots  have  pushed  a  few  inches  it  will  be  an  advantage  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  Lift  them  carefully,  preserving  all  the  live  roots  possible.  As  the 
plants  are  ten  to  twelve  years  old  they  will  probably  have  a  number  of 
decayed  roots.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ft  or  preserve  any  except  the  live 
crowns  with  their  shoots  and  buds  and  all  the  live  roots  attached. 
Stretch  a  line  where  you  wish  the  rows  to  be,  and  take  out  a  trench  on 
both  sides  with  a  spade,  sloping  outwards  from  the  line  about  9  inches 
wide  and  6  inches  deep  at  the  extremities  ;  this  will  give  a  ridge  which 
should  be  knocked  down  where  the  plants  are  to  be,  so  as  to  form  a  seat, 
and  so  deep  that  the  top  of  the  crown  will  be  level  with  the  top  of  the 
ridge.  Dispose  the  roots  evenly  in  the  sloping  cuts  on  both  sides  of  the 
ridge,  and  cover  them  with  some  fine  rich  soil.  Cover  with  the  soil 


taken  out,  and  place  it  over  the  crown  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches. 
Mulch  between  the  rows  and  over  the  crowns  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
lumpy  manure,  the  remains  of  spent  Mushroom  beds  or  partially 
decayed  leaf  soil.  After  the  plants  are  in  free  growth  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  between  the  rows,  and  continued  at  weekly  or  fortnightly 
intervals  up  to  early  September.  The  first  growths  will  perhaps  be 
comparatively  poor,  being  crippled  by  the  transplanting  and  consequent 
disturbance  and  loss  of  roots  ;  but  after  the  plants  become  established' 
they  push  a  strong  second  growth,  and  to  throw  the  full  vigour  of  the 
plants  into  them  the  first  growths  should  be  cut  away  when  the  second 
are  well  advanced  above  ground  or  beginning  to  “feather;”  and  a 
reservation  should  be  made  of  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  about 
midsummer,  the  other  being  cut  away.  If  the  plants  are  large  more 
shoots  may  be  left,  but  crowding  is  a  great  evil,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  “  produce  ”  is  so  small  as  to  please  nobody.  With  attention' 
to  these  matters,  and  to  staking  if  necessary  to  prevent  damage  from 
winds,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  plants  should  not  succeed  and  afford 
good  heads  for  cutting  next  spring. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants,, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds- 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton¬ 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures,, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp.. 
(IF.  A?.). — Leucojum  vernum,  the  Spring  Snowflake.  (AT.  Cl). — Lastrea- 
dilatata,  var.  spinulosa. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— March  27th. 
Market  still  quiet,  with  little  or  no  alteration. 


FRUIT. 


B.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  I  si97e . 2  0  to  4  0 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Canada,  per  barrel  7  0  16  0 

Cherries,  J  sieve  ....  0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  per  ft .  1®  50 

Lemons,  case . 10  0  16  0 


B.  d.  F.  d- 

Oranges,  per  100  ,,  ..  4  0  t(  9  0 

Peaches,  dozen .  0  0  0ft 

Pears,  dozen .  0  0  0  O 

Plums,  J-sieve .  0  0  0  O 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each  2  0  6  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  ..6  0  10  0 


VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes,  dozen  .. 

s. 

2 

d. 

0 

s. 
to  3 

d. 

0 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  . . 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Beans, Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Beet, Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Broccoli ,  bundle  • .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  J  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Cabbage,  dozen  ..  . . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Capsicump,  per  100  • , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  .  •  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Celery,  bundle  .  •  • . 

1 

6 

a 

0 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Oucumberp,  each  ••  •• 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

3 

0 

4 

s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

Lettuce,  dozen  •• 

0 

9 

to  1 

a 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

.. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

•  • 

0 

4 

0 

R 

Onions,  bust  el 

.. 

8 

(1 

4 

v 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

a 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

•  • 

1 

0 

0 

ft 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. .. 

•  • 

4 

0 

f 

ft 

,,  Kidney,  oer  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

ft 

Rhubarb,  bundle  .. 

•  • 

0 

3 

0 

ft 

Salsify,  bundle  .. 

• • 

1 

0 

1 

ff 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

.  . 

1 

6 

0 

e> 

Shallots,  per  lb  •• 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  •• 

•  a 

s 

0 

4 

ft 

T  omatoes ,  per  R> .  • . 

•  a 

0 

6 

1 

3 

Turnips,  bunch  •• 

•  • 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


s. 

d. 

a 

a. 

Acacia,  dtz  bunches 

9 

0  to  12 

0 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 
bunches  . 

i 

8 

4 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  .  • 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Camellias,  White,  1§  hi.. . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  •• 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cineraria,  per  bunoh 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Crocuses,  d^z.  bunche3 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Daffodils  (various),  doz. 
bnnches . 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 
bunches  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodils  (single),  doz. 
bunches . 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  . . 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .a 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 
sprays  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Lilac,  White  (French), 
per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Lilinm  longiflorum,  12 
blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

a.  d.  a.  d. 

LilyoftheV alley,  12  sprays  0  6  to  1  O' 
Maidenba'r  Fern,  doz. 

bunches . .  6  0  12  O' 

Marguerites,  12  bunohea  2  0  6  0 

Mignonette,  12  bunchea  2  0  i  0 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

doz.  bunches  4  0  6  0 

Narcia  r  (various)  ....  4  0  9  0 

,,  (French)  bunch  0  3  0  6" 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses  10  10 

„  scarlet,  12  trusses  6  0  9  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. .  0  6  I  O' 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  ..  8  0  9  0 

„  (indoor), dozen  ..  2  0  3  0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ....  2  0  4  0 

„  yellow  . SO  6  0 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches  10  3  0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  ..16  SO 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  ..06  1  O- 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  ..10  16 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunoh  ..  2  6  8  6 

,,  Dark  (Frenoh)  bch.  16  2  0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches  4  0  6  0- 

„  (Frenoh),  12  bchs.  1  0  2  0> 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


ralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  ..  6 

.rum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . .  12 
rbor  vit£e(goldeni  dozen  12 

.sters,  12  pots . 0 

zalea,  per  dozen  . .  . .  24 

egonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 
hristmas  Rose  • .  • .  n 

ineraria ,  per  dozen 
'yclsmen  ,  dtzenpots  .. 
Iracrenaterminalis.  doz. 
Iracfena  viriais,  dcz.  .. 
Irioa  hyemalis,  doz. 

,,  various,  doz . 

luonymus.  var..  dozen 


a  tier  rl/vraTI 


0 

8 

9 

30 

12 

12 

8 

6 


d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

a*. 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

O' 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

C?' 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  plarts,  var.,  each 

a 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

0 

30 

0 

doz.  pots  . 

13 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

60 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

0 

34 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0- 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

(i 

0 

18 

0 

Solanums.  doz  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

ft 
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GREEN  CROPS. 


Sweeping  condemnations  have  recently  been  published  of 
green  Maize  and  Sorghum  for  cultivation  in  this  country,  simply 
because  they  are  uncertain  crops.  Yet  the  same  might  be  said  of 
other  farm  crops,  almost  all  of  them  being  affected  more  or  less  by 
nngenial  weather,  and  when  we  do  get  a  fine  hot  summer  to  ripen 
the  corn  well,  Maize  and  Sorghum  become  so  fully  developed  that 
we  once  harvested  some  ripe  Maize  that  was  equal  in  condition  to 
imported  Maize. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  point,  for  Maize  is  never  sown  in  this 
■country  for  the  production  of  ripe  corn,  and  it  is  as  a  green  crop 
that  we  regard  it  as  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  other  green  cattle 
food.  Advisedly  do  we  apply  the  term  “most  useful”  to  it.  Let 
cur  readers  turn  in  memory  to  that  critical  time  in  a  season  of 
•exceptional  heat  and  drought  just  when  summer  and  autumn  meet. 
The  pastures,  bare  and  brown,  afford  no  food  for  sheep  or  cattle, 
which  perchance  are  watching  eagerly  for  the  Maize  cart  which 
comes  laden  with  the  juicy  stalks  and  succulent  green  leaves.  How 
they  appear  to  absolutely  revel  among  it  as  it  is  strewn  over  the 
pasture  for  them  !  Turn  to  the  field  in  which  it  is  grown,  and 
there  you  may  see  the  robust  growth,  some  5  or  6  feet  in 
(height ;  a  crop  of  sweet,  wholesome,  nourishing  food  of  from 
'20  to  30  tons  an  acre.  Yet  because  it  cannot  attain  to  such 
bulk  in  a  cold  wet  season,  and  because  it  is  so  sensitive  to  frost 
that  one  early  frost  turns  the  leaves  brown,  are  we  to  condemn 
it  ?  Let  us  bring  a  little  common  sense  to  bear  upon  this  matter. 
Without  reference  to  any  particular  degree  of  latitude,  it  may  be 
laid  down  that  where,  as  a  rule,  the  season  of  brisk  growth  con¬ 
tinues  for  four  months  after  May,  there  it  will  answer  to  culti¬ 
vate  Maize  for  green  food.  We  are  vqry  apt  to  rail  against  our 
fickle  climate,  but  we  think  none  would  say  that  we  do  not 
generally  have  enough  summer  weather  for  this  purpose.  Of 
course  a  high  temperature  promotes  the  development  of  sac¬ 
charine,  hut  the  degree  of  such  development  is  immaterial  for 
the  purpose  of  stock  feeding. 

Not  often  indeed  is  it  that  we  have  a  summer  which  may  be 
termed  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  Maize  or  Sorghum.  Even 
last  year  the  crop  of  Maize  was  a  fair,  and  certainly  a  very  useful 
•one,  yet  the  summer  was  generally  considered  to  be  wet  and 
sunless.  In  their  new  catalogue  Messrs.  Carter  have  an  interesting 
•diagram  showing  the  weekly  growth  of  some  Sorghum  saccharatum 
which  was  sown  in  their  experimental  grounds  on  May  10th  of 
last  year.  The  plants  continued  growing  till  September  29th,  and 
reached  a  height  of  5  feet  9  inches.  They  give  useful  quotations 
from  Professor  Long’s  paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  in  1887.  In  this  he  tells 
how  he  was  induced  to  try  a  crop  by  the  representations  of  Messrs. 
•Carter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  plants  did  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  said  of  it.  The  first  crop  was  drilled  6  inches 
.apart,  upon  a  piece  of  medium  loam,  which  had  previously  been 
•occupied  by  an  Oat  crop.  The  land  was  fairly  well  manured, 
and  a  good  tilth  obtained,  the  seeds  being  put  in  at  the  rate 
of  10  lbs.  per  acre  on  the  6th  of  June.  The  plants  appeared 
above  the  surface  in  a  fortnight.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks 
they  commenced  to  run  up,  until  by  the  middle  of  September 
they  reach  a  height  of  from  6  to  7  feet.  He  also  shows  how 
Sorghum  follows  Trifolium  incarnatum,  and  may  be  followed  by 
Rape  or  Cabbage,  thus  affording  three  crops  in  one  year  from 
the  same  land. 

Owing  to  its  liability  to  suffer  from  frost,  Maize  is  not  generally 


sown  till  June,  and  a  constant  watch  during  daylight,  especially 
in  the  morning,  must  be  kept  for  rooks,  or  they  will  clear  off 
the  whole  of  it  row  by  row.  Some  Maize  sown  by  Messrs.  Carter 
on  the  same  day  as  the  Sorghum  stopped  growing  on  September 
20th,  the  height  being  5  feet  7  inches.  In  1887  the  Maize  suffered 
severely  from  early  autumnal  frost  ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  begin 
using  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  season.  As  a  rule  it  may 
generally  be  kept  out  till  October,  -with  a  slight  per-centage  of 
risk.  Yery  slight  indeed  is  such  j;isk  in  comparison  to  that  of 
farmers  in  Canada,  where  so  many  have  been  induced  to  go 
by  tempting  accounts  of  cheap  land  and  the  fertility  of  a  virgin 
soil.  Two  young  men,  the  sons  of  an  East  Anglian  farmer 
who  went  out  there  a  few  years  ago,  practically  lost  the  whole 
of  their  corn  crops  last  year.  Sharp  frosts  continued  till  the 
middle  of  May  and  began  again  in  August ;  they  were  unable 
to  harvest  the  corn,  and  it  was  eventually  set  fire  to  as  worth¬ 
less,  to  clear  the  land  for  another  year. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  drilling  of  spring  corn  has  continued  with  very  little  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  we  never  had  a  better  seed  bed  for  Barley.  “  Too  good,”  said 
an  old  farmer  to  us  recently,  and  he  proceeded  to  explain,  with  the  soil 
so  very  soft  and  fine  as  it  is  now,  there  is  some  risk  that  it  may  be  beaten 
down  till  the  surface  becomes  hard  if  heavy  rain  follows  the  sowing 
closely.  In  some  districts  rain  falling  upon  heavy  land  brought  the 
corn  drill  to  a  standstill  for  two  or  three  days.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  the  sun  is  so  powerful  that  a  few  hours’  bright  weather  is  often 
sufficient  to  dry  up  the  surface  for  the  drills  to  be  set  working.  In 
Barley  sowing  especial  efforts  should  be  made  to  finish  each  field  as 
quickly  as  possible,  as  it  is  important  that  the  crop  should  all  ripen  at 
the  same  time.  This  cannot  happen  when  there  is  an  interval  of  a 
week  or  two  between  the  sowing  of  the  first  and  last  part  of  the  same 
field,  which  may  be  the  case  when  ram  intervenes.  Small  seeds  for 
mixed  layers,  Clovers  and  Sainfoin,  may  be  sown  at  once  upon  winter 
corn,  but  when  sown  with  spring  corn  it  is  better  to  wait'  till  the  corn 
plant  is  well  up,  or  the  growth  of  the  layer  is  apt  to  become  so  strong 
as  to  prove  troublesome  in  harvest.  This  was  so  last  harvest,  and  much 
corn  was  threshed  as  it  was  carted  from  the  fields  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
having  it  spoilt  by  excessive  beating.  When  this- can  be  managed  the 
larger  herbage  among  the  Barley  or  Oat  straw  is  a  decided  advantage, 
as  the  mixture  makes  excellent  chaff  and  is  much  more  nutritious 
than  when  straw  is  cut  into  chaff  alone.  We  recently  heard  a  warm 
discussion  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  laying  down  land  to  per¬ 
manent  pasture  with  or  without  a  corn  crop,  between  two  gentlemen, 
both  owners  of  extensive  estates.  One  of  them  had  laid  down  the 
whole  of  several  of  his  farms  to  grass,  and  he  was  positive  that 
having  regard  to  the  formation  of  really  good  pasture  quickly  it 
sheuld  never  be  sown  with  a  corn  crop.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  a  full  plant  of  mixed  grass  seed  may  be  had  with  a  corn  crop,  and 
there  are  not  many  farmers  who  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it  now. 
Oar  friend  was  a  rich  man  able  to  indulge  his  fancy,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  his  being  so  positive. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N.  j  Long.  0°  8' 0”  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

i 

1889. 

March. 

0“(D 

5  <3  pH 
PQ  2  o3 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

fl  . 
o-d 

V  a 

sS 

So 

a—  § 
H  O'w 

S  ®  rH 

H 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Sunday . 17 

1  Monday . 18 

I  Tuesday  ....  19 

1  Wednesday..  20 

Thursday _ 21 

Friday  . 22 

Saturday  ....  23 

Inches. 
30.270 
29  957 
29.413 
29.^07 
29.284 
30.131 
30.3L6 

deg. 

43.5 
43.3 
44.0 

45.6 

41.2 
37  3 

39.2 

deg. 
42.8 
40.4 
42  3 
42  2 
40  2 
32  4 
367 

w. 

s.w. 

S.E. 

s.w. 

N.W. 

u.w. 

s. 

deg. 
38.7 
S9.9 
40.0 
40  5 
409 
39  2 
39.0 

deg. 

54.6 

48.7 

13.8 

50.6 

38.8 

45.7 
52.0 

deg. 
36.2 
412 
36  6 
39  8 
37.9 
82.2( 
31,1 

deg. 

79.2 

60  0 

77.9 
82.4 

66.9 
92.1 
98.0 

deg. 

30.2 

38.3 

31.2 

34.2 
34  9 
27.9 
25.6 

Id. 

0.148 

0.226 

0.110 

[0.028 

|  e  if'.  ST. 

29.768 

42.0 

39.6  |  39.7 

49.2 

36.4 

78.1 

31.8 

0.512 

REMAKES. 

!17th.— Spots  ol  rain  about  9  A.M.,  otherwise  line,  but  with  little  sunshine. 

18th.-  Cloudy  all  day. 

,19th.— Slight  shower  about  9  A.M  ,  then  fine  with  a  little  sun,  and  wet  after  4  P.M.  . 
doth.-  Showery,  with  occasional  sunshine.  ,  . 

21st.— Gale,  with  almost  continuous  rain  or  wet  snow  in  morning,  and  sleet  in  aiternoon; 

fair  evening. 

22nd.— Fine  bright  day. 

23rd.— Brilliant  morning,  bright  afternoon  and  evening,  a  little  rain  fn  the  early  morning 
of  the  2lth. 

A  variable  week,  with  a  good  deal  of  rain.  Barometric  pressure  low  on  fhe  20th  and 
21st.  Temperature  about  the  average.— G.;j.  SVMONS. 
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•*<  TF  you  want  a  medal  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
_L  empty  your  houses  of  such  plants  as  you  happen  to  have, 
and  make  a  great  bank  of  them  ;  the  quality  of  the  plants  individu¬ 
ally  is  not  material,  and  rarity  counts  for  little  or  nothing.  The 
point  is  to  cover  as  much  space  as  you  can,  and  make  a  display.  If 
you  have  a  few  plants  of  fair  merit  make  these  prominent,  and  so 
dispose  the  remainder  that  they  best  hide  the  defects  of  each 
other.  That  is  the  way  to  win  a  medal.”  Those  are  the  words  of 
.a  visitor  to  the  last  meeting  or  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  at  the  Drill  Hall  in  Westminster,  and  as  we  heard  much  to 
ihe  same  effect  in  the  building  we  give  them  the  prominence  to 
■which  we  think  them  entitled. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  a  table  of  mixed  ordinary  decora¬ 
tive  plants  arranged  down  one  side  of  the  building,  and  we  were 
.asked  to  point  out  those  of  them  which  were  specially  meritorious. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  fairly  good  masses  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  we  could  find  no  plants  in  the  group  that  would  have  won  a 
third  prize  in  competition  at  a  good  provincial  show,  while  as 
regards  pleasing  and  tasteful  association  we  have  times  out  of 
number  had  the  duty  imposed  on  u«,  in  judging  plants  arranged  for 
-effect,  of  placing  better  groups  outside  the  circle  of  prizewinners 
■when  there  were  more  than  three  exhibitors  for  as  many  prizes  ; 
jet  at  this  Drill  flail  “  display,”  a  large  huddled  mass  of  very 
•ordinary  plants,  the  highest  of  all  honours  dispensed  at  the  meeting 
was  recommended — namely,  the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  of  the 
■■Society. 

For  what  purpose  are  the  medals  of  the  Society  distributed, 
;and  with  what  object  ?  They  are  intended  as  an  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  merit  in  cultivation,  or  for  raising  or  introducing  plants 
■or  fruits  of  distinct  value.  The  object  is,  giving  the  honour  that  is 
-due  to  the  recipients,  and  thereby  affording  an  incentive  to  others 
to  equal  or  excel  them  in  the  success  of  their  endeavours  or  the 
■excellence  of  their  work.  When  products  of  commanding  merit 
are  exhibited,  and  medals  are  adjudged  for  them,  the  Society 
lionours  itself  as  well  as  those  who  prove  their  claim  to  high  recog¬ 
nition  ;  but  when  the  medals  are  granted  without  sufficient  dis¬ 
crimination,  though  their  possessors  may  be  gratified,  the  Society 
loses  status,  and  the  value  of  the  medals  is  lowered  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  general  horticultural  community. 

When  a  silver-gilt  medal  is  granted  to  an  exhibitor  for  two  or 
three  vanloads  of  plants,  distinctly  and  decidedly  inferior  as  a 
whole  to  thousands  that  are  sold  in  Covent  Garden  olr  any  market 
morning,,  and  thence  dragged  through  the  streets  on  costermongers’ 
barrows,  it  is  time  to  protest,  in  the  true  interests  of  the  Society 
and  of  horticulture,  against  such  awards.  These  the  Committees 
■“  recommend,”  and  the  Council  sanctions,  or  otherwise,  their 
recommendations.  The  relative  positions  of  the  two  bodies  are 
similar  to  those  of  two  branches  of  a  legislature,  which  exist 
in  all  well-governed  countries  ;  and  if  the  first,  under  the 
influence  of  impulse,  or  insufficient  investigation  resulting  from 
hurried  work,  arrives  at  a  decision,  which,  after  a  careful  review 
of  the  whole  circumstances,  is  found  to  have  been  declared  pre¬ 
maturely,  immediate  action  is  arrested  by  the  power  of  the  second 
and  supreme  authority.  For  the  purpose  of  competency,  the 
revisers,  so  to  say,  must  be  practical,  and  understand  the  subject 
that  is  brought  before  them  ;  they  must  have  the  courage  of  their 
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convictions,  and  decide  accordingly.  If  they  are  net  competent 
on  the  one  hand,  or  are  weak-kneed  on  the  other,  they  bear  what¬ 
ever  of  disapproval  attaches  to  the  position ;  if  they  have  the 
knowledge  to  judge  soundly,  and  the  strength  to  act  firmly,  they 
receive  the  honour  that  is  their  due  under  the  circumstances. 

We  can  quite  understand  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  enforce  a 
right  under  certain  circumstances,  even  if  it  is  to  prevent  a  wrong  ; 
and  in  the  case  under  notice  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  silver-gilt  Banksian  medal  of  the  Society  was  wrongly  applied, 
and  especially  as  judged  in  comparison  with  the  minor  awards  of 
silver  medals  granted  to  other  collections  of  plants  at  the  same 
meeting.  We  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  in  relative  excellence  of 
culture  or  novelty  the  collection  which  received  a  distinction  higher 
than  any  of  the  others  was  the  least  meritorious  of  all.  The  honour 
must  have  been  granted  after  a  cursory  examination,  not  a  critical 
investigation,  and  the  occasion  was  one  in  which  the  Council 
should,  if  it  has  not  done  so,  intervene  for  maintaining  the  high 
value  which  should  attach  to  the  medals  of  the  Society.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  dispensed  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  persons,  rendering  them  less  prized  ;  and  the 
granting  of  such  a  high  award  to  such  a  common  exhibit  is  not 
calculated  to  ennoble  the  medals  as  representing  distinguished 
merit.  Whatever  of  this  was  possessed  by  the  exhibit  in  question 
consisted  in  its  bulk  alone,  which  must  have  filled  the  eyes  of  the 
examiners  to  the  dazzling  point,  and  prevented  a  judicious  critical 
examination.  We  have  never  before  seen  a  silver-gilt  Banksian 
medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  recommended  for  such  a 
commonplace  assortment  of  ordinary  plants,  the  vast  majority  of 
which  possessed  no  merit  whatever  as  examples  of  cultivation,  and 
we  shall  not  see  a  similar  occurrence  without  raising  a  protest 
against  it. 

We  would  seriously  ask,  Of  what  value  was  the  group  to  either 
the  Society  or  visitois  ?  As  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  latter 
were  expert  cultivators  it  could  obviously  possess  no  interest  to 
them  ;  and  the  few  inexpert  visitors  would  be  the  least  impressed 
with  flowers  they  can  see  any  day.  The  London  public  do  not,  and 
will  not,  attend  the  Drill  Hall  to  see  market  plants  inferior  to  those 
which  pass  their  windows  on  barrows,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  lose  rather  than  gain  prestige  by  according  distinguished 
honours  to  plants  which  do  not  possess  distinguished  merit. 

It  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  that  something  must  be  given 
for  large  collections  of  plants  brought  a  long  distance  and  at  con¬ 
siderable  cost.  If  that  principle  is  to  operate  it  would  be  better  to 
hire  plants  for  adorning  the  Hall,  though  we  do  not  advise  it  ; 
but  granting  medals  of  honour  as  compensation  to  tradesmen  for 
displaying  their  wares,  whether  these  are  specially  meritorious  or 
not,  is  not,  we  think,  the  object  for  which  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  established,  and  we  question  very  much  if  it  is  the 
best  method  of,  we  will  not  say  keeping  up  its  dignity,  but  of 
contributing  to  its  prosperity. 

We  do  not  know  that  the  Council  have  sanctioned  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  ;  we  hope  they  have  not,  for  this  is  a 
case  in  which  they  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  exercising  that 
veto  which  they  properly  reserve  to  themselves.  We  do  not  alto¬ 
gether  find  fault  with  the  Committee,  for  they  have  merely 
followed  a  practice  that  had  become  almost  habitual,  of  awarding 
medals — not  for  merit,  but  as  thank-offerings  to  exhibitors  for 
furnishing  the  exhibition  room.  This  is  not  the  object,  however, 
for  which  medals  were  instituted.  If  awards  are  to  be  made  to 
exhibitors  for  filling  so  many  square  feet  or  square  yards  of  surface 
they  ought  to  take  some  other  form  than  that  of  medals,  and  these, 
the  highest  honours  of  the  Society,  ought  not  to  be  lavishly  and 
inconsiderately  scattered  abroad  as  if  they  were  mere  counters  in 
a  game  of  chance.  These  are  honorary  distinctions  conferred  by 
an  important  Society,  and  now  that  we  have  an  infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  Council,  and  the  Society  is,  we  trust,  returning  to 
its  ancient  traditions,  we  hope  to  see  its  honours  reserved  for 
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distinguished  horticultural  merit,  and  not  for  perpetuating  those 
gairish  displays  which  were  so  much  in  vogue  at  South  Kensington. 


RHUBARB. 

One  need  not  waste  many  words  on  the  ground  cultivation  of 
Rhubarb.  An  open  and  sunny  position,  deeply  dug  ground  well 
manured  all  through  its  depth,  is  all  that  is  required.  But  when 
one  comes  to  the  question  of  Rhubarb  and  Rhubarb,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  by  those  who  are  competent  to  say  it.  I  do  not  claim  to 
be  one  of  these,  but  I  do  think  I  know  a  little  about  some  varieties, 
seeing  that  there  are  few  that  have  not  passed  through  my  hands 
duiing  my  nearly  forty  years’  gardening  experience. 

It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  gardener  to  families  with  many  young 
members  in  them,  and  wisely,  for  their  health’s  sake,  they  have  been 
large  consumers  of  Rhubarb.  Some  have  used  it  in  one  way,  some 
in  another.  My  present  family  “  go  in  ”  largely  for  it  stewed  in 
gateaux,  and  the  cry  of  the  cook  therefore  is,  and  has  been  all 
along  the  past,  for  red  Rhubarb.  “  Oh  !  don’t  bring  us  up  that 
green  stuff  (Stott’s  Monarch  and  Linnaeus),  we  want  that  red 
Rhubarb  ;  ”  so  as  some  years  ago  there  was  not  much  red  all 
through  except  Early  Pontic  and  later  Salt’s  Crimson  Perfection 
and  Baldry  s  Scarlet  Defiance,  those  were  the  sorts  grown  for  the 
early  pullings,  and  Victoria  for  its  size,  colour,  and  excellent  forcing 
properties. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Gilbert  of  Burghley,  who  is  always 
doing  quiet  little  acts  of  brotherly  graciousness,  I  was  introduced 
to,  and  set  up  with  Hawkes’s  Champagne,  and  since  having  that 
variety  well  established  in  the  garden,  Early  Pontic,  Prince  Albert, 
Dancer’s  Early  Red,  Scarlet  Defiance,  have  been  sent  to  the  right 
about,  because  Hawkes’s  fills  their  place  and  more.  It  is  our 
favourite  Rhubarb,  the  cook  will  have  none  other  whilst  I  will 
pull  that.  I  grant  that  it  is  not  large,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it 
is  large  enough,  and  for  small  gardens  attached  to  small  houses  it 
is  just  the  Rhubarb,  as  it  is  early,  and  good  all  through  the 
summer. 

As  to  earliness,  I  have  pulled  to-day,  March  25th,  out  of  the  open 
ground,  ten  to  twenty  sticks  some  8  or  10  inches  long  and  3  inches 
in  circumference  at  their  thickest  part,  and  as  showing  relative 
earliness  Johnston’s  St.  Martin  is  only  lifting  the  straw  which 
covers  the  crowns.  Speaking  of  this  Rhubarb,  I  may  say  that  it  is 
really  a  useful  variety  where  deep  red  colour  is  not  a  chief  desi¬ 
deratum.  The  young  sticks  are  beautifully  crisp,  and  it  produces 
them  more  generally  and  in  greater  quantity,  and  longer  as  to  time, 
than  any  other  of  the  large  Rhubarbs  do.  It  is  a  really  useful  jam 
Rhubarb  and  fine  flavoured.  This  is  my  second  Rhubarb.  My 
third  is  one  which  no  garden  can  do  without,  because  of  its  size, 
colour,  vigour,  lateness,  and  good  forcing  qualities,  and  that  is 
Victoria.  As  a  forcer  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unequalled,  seeing  it 
will  give  good  sized  sticks  of  bright  red  colour,  crisp,  and  sweet. 
These  three,  then,  are  my  main  croppers,  and  those  I  trust  to  for 
my  supply. 

I  should  not  be  the  Rhubarb  enthusiast  that  I  am  if  these  were 
all  the  sorts  that  I  grow  now,  though.  No,  I  am  perpetually, 
picking  up  one  variety  after  another,  and  giving  them  a  corner 
here  and  a  corner  there,  until  some  of  my  visitors  say,  “they 
cannot  turn  round  without  seeing  Rhubarb.”  Well,  that  is  all 
right,  is  it  not  ?  I  am  like  Arthur  Clennam  at  the  Circumlo¬ 
cution  Office  (Dickens’s  “Little  Dorrit”),  and  “I  want  to  know” 
everything  that  I  can  know,  so  I  have  Reading  Ruby  in  one  corner 
and  a  very  neat  and  good  and  useful  Rhubarb  it  is,  but  it  is  not  up 
to  Hawkes’s  as  far  as  our  wants  go.  In  another  corner  I  have  a  few 
roots  of  Crimson  Perfection.  It  is  slow,  very  slow,  but  red  through 
its  stems,  and  very  good,  and  a  stem  now  and  then  is  useful  to  me. 
It  is,  however,  too  slow  to  recommend.  In  another  corner  there 
there  are  some  roots  of  Kershaw’s  Paragon.  This  will  grow 
plenty  of  stuff,  and  certainly  does  not  flower,  but  it  is  not  quite  up 
to  my  standard,  and  some  day  will  have  to  go.  In  another  corner 
is  a  trial  Rhubarb  of  which  I  have  high  expectations.  It  was  sent 
to  me  as  a  seedling  Rhubarb  of  his  by  Mr.  Lister  of  Darnall,  near 
Sheffield.  It  appears  to  have  much  of  the  Champagne  blood  in  it  as 
to  colour  and  growth,  only  it  is  larger,  but  it  is  not  quite  so  early. 
It  began  to  lift  the  straw  covering  last  week,  and  so  is  later  than 
Champagne.  I  shall  watch  it  very  closely  and  report  of  its  conduct 
later  on.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  Editor  I  have  become 
possessed  of  a  kind  I  have  been  looking  for  for  a  good  few  years 
and  that  is  Tobolsk.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  donor  of  the 
eyes  o f  it  sent  to  me,  and  to  the  Editor  for  acting  as  middleman. 

Now  we  have  a  new  Rhubarb  coming  up  which,  with  the 
exception  of  “  Handy  Andy’s  ”  Tobolsk,  beats  all  as  to  earliness. 
The  Vicar  of  Yaxley  in  Suffolk  announces  a  Rhubarb  which  he 
found  in  the  Vicarage  garden,  and  which  put  in  an  appearance  for 
pulling,  in  the  open  ground,  and  even  without  any  protection,  by 


St.  Valentine’s  day.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  after  that  announce¬ 
ment  there  will  have  to  be  another  corner  in  my  garden  with  th& 
Vicar  of  Yaxley’s  Rhubarb  in  it.  But  I  must  stop,  the  Editor  is- 
frowning.  The  rest  must  wait. — N.  H.  P. 

[Better  not  wait  long  or  the  frowns  will  deepen.] 


I  AM  quite  surprised  that  your  correspondent  “  Southron  ”  has- 
not  been  able  to  gather  Rhubarb  outside,  without  any  forcing,  in  his 
favourable  locality.  I  have  here,  this  day,  gathered  a  very  nice 
dish,  without  covering  of  any  description — the  variety  being  true 
Champagne,  from  the  raiser.  I  have  grown  every  variety  of 
Rhubarb  in  commerce,  and  conclude  that  Champagne  is  the  prince 
of  Rhubarbs.  Some  of  your  critics  may  say,  very  likely  the  dish 
I  gathered  to-day,  March  21st,  was  grown  in  a  warm  corner,  or  at 
the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  but  it  is  a  positive  fact  it  was  grown  in 
our  orchard  with  no  shelter  from  the  winds.  Speaking  of  Rhubarb, 
I  may  say  that  we  have  forced  a  large  quantity  this  season,  but  we 
never  force  either  Seakale  or  Rhubarb  with  anything  but  pure 
leaves.  The  Rhubarb  then  is  sweet,  tender,  and  an  excellent 
flavour.  What  I  consider  the  acme  of  perfection  in  Rhubarb  is 
simply  to  cover  it  about  Christmas  with  old  cement  barrels.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  a  large  quantity  from  10  to  14  inches  long 
in  the  stalk,  the  flavour  and  colour  of  which  are  excellent. — 
R.  Gjlbert,  Burghley,  Stamford. 


EUCIIABIS  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  ever- popular  flower  has  obtained  a  notoriety  during  the 
past  few  years  which  has  not  been  to  the  advantage  of  cultivators,, 
who  have  allowed  their  fears  of  a  certain  parasite  to  induce  them 
to  take  extreme  steps,  and  too  hastily  to  destroy  their  plants. 
Twelve  months  ago  every  individual  Eucharis  in  the  gardens  here 
was  innocent  alike  of  foliage  and  of  roots,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
outer  bulb  scales,  yet  such  is  the  vitality  and  recuperative  force  of 
this  plant  that  to-day  all  are  in  vigorous  health,  with  strong  foliage, 
plenty  of  roots,  and  flowering  freely,  though  the  trusses  are  not  so- 
large  as  when  the  plant  is  at  its  best,  six  and  seven  flowers  to 
one  truss  being  the  largest  number,  while  in  past  times  we  have 
had  them  with  not  fewer  than  seven,  and  in  some  cases  as  many 
as  eight  flowers  to  a  truss.  The  recovery  of  the  plants  was  so 
rapid,  and  their  progress  since  so  satisfactory,  that  a  detail  of  the 
very  simple  means  employed  may  not  be  devoid  of  benefit  to  those 
who  may  have  unhealthy  plants  to  deal  with.  In  the  first  place, 
every  portion  of  decayed  and  affected  bulb  scale  was  cut  clean 
out,  and  in  the  process  some  large  bulbs  were  so  reduced  in  size 
that  it  hardly  appeared  possible  these  would  recover  for  a  long 
period.  The  bulbs  were  then  washed  with  and  allowed  to  lie  for  a 
little  while  in  a  solution  of  petroleum,  so  strong  that  no  insect 
could  survive.  A  bed  of  flaky  leaf  mould  was  made  in  a  propagating 
pit,  and  on  the  surface  of  this  the  bulbs  were  set — not  plunged  nor 
buried. 

In  due  time  the  soil  was  filled  with  roots,  and  leaves  were 
formed,  and  at  this  stage  the  plants  were  potted.  One  way  of 
accomplishing  this  would  have  been  to  lift  each  bulb  carefully,  and 
pot  in  orthodox  fashion  in  good  turfy  loam  ;  but  this  time  it  was 
determined  to  depart  somewhat  from  the  recognised  path.  Accord¬ 
ingly  clumps  sufficiently  large  to  fill  10-inch  pots  were  lifted — roots, 
leaf  soil,  and  all,  the  space  unfilled  in  the  pot  being  made  up  with 
material  of  quite  a  light  nature.  The  plants  were  grown  in  a  high 
temperature,  some  of  the  strongest  throwing  up  trusses  in  autumn, 
and  a  pretty  full  crop  in  January  and  February  of  the  present  year. 
The  pots  are  now  so  crammed  with  bulbs  and  roots  that  a  shift  into 
12- inch  pots  is  necessary,  and  this  will  be  undertaken  immediately 
the  plants  are  out  of  flower.  This  time  material  of  a  firmer  texture 
will  be  employed,  though  judging  from  the  surprisingly  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  the  plants  made  in  the  light  open  soil  used  last  season,  to  have 
employed  the  usual  potting  material  then  would  have  simply  checked 
progress  at  a  time  when  it  was  essential  to  the  plants  that  no  check 
should  occur.  Now  it  is  different  ;  the  plants  are  so  strong  and  so- 
thoroughly  established  that  good  loam  will  soon  be  taken  possession 
of,  and  we  shall  have  less  cause  to  fear  sourness  arising  from  the 
repeated  waterings,  which  are  so  necessary  during  the  summer 
months. 

It  is  well  that  this  Eucharis  allows  a  considerable  amount  of 
latitude  in  its  cultivation.  There  are,  however,  a  few  things  which 
are  fatal  to  it  ;  the  mite  is  one,  mealy  bug  is  another.  I  have  seen 
Eucharis  so  badly  infested  with  bug  as  to  kill  every  leaf,  and  the 
bulb  followed — of  course,  a  fatal  termination,  due  to  primary 
neglect,  which  might  have  been  averted  ;  but  the  want  of  energy, 
or  whatever  we  please  to  call  it,  that  allowed  the  bug  to  thrive  at 
the  expense  of  foliage  cannot  be  expected  to  assert  itself  to  save 
the  bulb  ;  yet,  bad  as  bug  is  on  Eucharis,  on  no  plant  is  it  easier  to 
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till.  The  foliage  is  of  the  hardiest  character,  using  that  expression 
■to  indicate  its  power  of  bearing  extreme  treatment ;  as  for  instance, 
when  fully  developed  it  may  be  syringed  with  soffsoap  and  water 
up  to  a  temperature  of  180°,  and  this  will  clear  off  every  bit  of  the 
-coccus  tribe  touched.  Allow  five  minutes  of  two  men  to  each  plant, 
and  twenty  plants  may  be  cleansed  in  one  hour — -or  allow  for  con¬ 
tingencies,  heating  water,  &c.,  and  say  twelve  plants  an  hour,  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  clean  Eucharises  will  be  seen  to  be  of  a 
nature  not  very  unsurmountable. 

Direct  strong  sunshine  does  not  agree  with  Eucharises.  A  too 
■cool  temperature  is  likewise  fatal  to  health  and  flowering.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  continued  high  temperature  hurts  the  plants  if  other¬ 
wise  carefully  managed — as  for  example,  taking  care  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  water  as  the  state  of  the  plant  permits.  In  the  winter 
season  the  plants  do  well  in  a  somewhat  dry  soil,  and  during  the 
hotter  months  of  the  year,  when  a  crop  of  leaves  has  been  fully 
developed,  a  less  quantity  of  water  may  be  allowed — -not  only  with 
safety,  but  to  the  benefit  of  the  plants.  Then  a  difference  must 
be  made  in  watering  plants  in  smaller  pots,  these  naturally  requir¬ 
ing  more  than  plants  in  big  pots  ;  also,  it  should  be  noted  by  those 
in  charge  that  if  the  foliage  is  regularly  syringed  there  is  a  danger 
of  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  becoming  quite  sodden  through  the 
water  trickling  down  the  leafstalk.  As  to  when  to  pot,  I  have 
•done  this  during  summer,  in  spring,  and  in  autumn.  Either 
Eebruary  or  March,  and  September  are  perhaps  the  best  periods  of 
the  year.  If  this  work  is  done  well  the  plants  will  thrive  for  some 
years  without  repotting,  but  when  the  flowers  dwindle  in  size,  and 
the  number  to  a  truss  decreases  from  six  to  eight  to  half  the 
number,  it  is  a  plain  indication  that  the  bulbs  are  so  poorly  nourished 
as  to  require  a  more  liberal  treatment.  When  the  flowers  are 
wanted  to  last  as  long  as  possible  on  the  plants  the  latter  should 
be  kept  in  a  cool  stove,  not  much  damped.  The  flowers,  if  fresh 
when  gathered,  keep  for  a  long  period  placed  in  water  in  a  cool 
room  ;  indeed,  blooms  opened  in  a  hothouse,  if  cut  as  soon  as  opeD, 
will  keep  at  least  three  weeks  at  this  time  of  year,  and  the  flowers 
will  increase  somewhat  in  size  during  the  first  day  or  two. — B. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  AFTER  PLANTING. 

In  reference  to  the  succinct  article  and  trite  remarks  on  the 
•above  siabject  on  page  229  in  respect  to  Mr.  Bunyard’s  dictum,  “  No 
Apples  |hould  be  pruned  the  first  year  of  planting,”  allow  me  to 
second  ijfr.  Wright’s  proposition  to  leave  out  the  word  “no.”  This 
is  imperatively  necessary  to  bring  Mr.  Bunyard’s  views  into 
accord  with  my  experience  ;  but  I  am  aware  that  some  persons 
have  a  decided  objection  to  pruning  fruit  trees  before  they  have 
made  growth  after  transplanting.  Mr.  Luckhurst,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  was  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  non-pruning  doctrine  of 
freshly  planted  fruit  trees,  on  the  assumption  that  unpruned  trees 
became  profitable  sooner  than  those  that  are  cut  after  planting. 

My  experience  is  that  if  the  trees  are  to  be  pruned  at  all  it  is  best 
done  in  the  spring  following  the  planting,  or  before  they  have  made 
■a  season’s  growth.  If  the  object  is  to  get  fruit  in  the  least  time, 
then  I  raise  no  objection  to  leaving  the  trees  alone  after  planting 
except  for  cutting  away  any  shoots  that  cross  others  and  are  calcu- 
lated  to  interfere  with  the  formation  of  an  open  yet  symmetrical 
and  well  balanced  head  ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to 
discriminate  between  trees  with,  as  your  correspondent  puts  it, 
“fine  tops  and  meagre  roots,”  and  those  with  close  heads — i.e., 
shoots  of  moderate  length  and  correspondingly  fibrous  roots,  for,  as 
a  rule,  the  trees  with  a  vigorous  top  growth  have  correspondingly 
few  long  and  bare  roots.  To  leave  the  tree  with  the  fine  top  and 
meagre  roots  unpruned  is  to  court  failure  if  the  season  should  prove 
•dry,  as  from  the  greater  length  or  larger  area  of  soft  growth  ex¬ 
posed  the  evaporation  will  be  considerable,  and  the  small  root 
surface  cannot  supply  sufficient  crude  material  to  counterbalance 
it  ;  consequently  there  is  little  leafage,  and  roots  are  formed  pro¬ 
portionately.  The  strong  unpruned  tree  may  survive  the  trying 
ordeal  of  a  dry  season,  but  it  will  not  under  any  circumstances  be  in 
better  condition  f'or  pruning  with  a  view  to  recuperation  of  its 
impaired  energies  consequent  upon  the  removal  at  the  year’s  end 
•than  it  was  at  the  beginning.  Indeed,  it  will  be  in  a  worse  plight, 
for  the  basal  buds,  as  Mr.  Wright  observes,  will  not  be  so  suscep¬ 
tible  of  impression  for  growth  in  the  second  season  as  in  that 
following  their  formation.  They  will  have  become  in  a  degree 
latent,  and  latent  buds  never  start  so  freely  nor  strongly  as  freshly 
formed  ones.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  heads  are  fine  and  the 
roots  meagre  so  must  the  pruning  after  planting  before  growth  is 
made  be  determined.  The  equilibrium  between  root  and  branch 
arrested  by  transplantation  is  most  “quickly  and  certainly  re¬ 
stored”  by  shortening  the  shoots,  so  as  to  make  the  power  of 
elaboration  and  assimilation  accord  with  the  supply  of  material. 


The  fine-top  and  meagre-rooted  tree  should,  if  a  serviceable  speci¬ 
men  is  wanted,  have  the  top  cut  in  so  as  to  accord  with  the  loss  of 
roots  consequent  on  lifting  before  growth  is  made  after  planting. 
To  neglect  pruning  in  such  cases  may  mean  failure  under  adverse 
climatic  conditions,  and  if  favourable —that  is,  if  a  moist  season 
follow  planting,  the  trees  from  their  larger  parts  will  receive  so 
little  support  as  only  to  make  a  stubby  growth,  and  perhaps  form 
spurs  and  fruit  buds,  resulting  in  a  stunted  dwarfed  precocity. 

Pruning  a  freshly  transplanted  tree  is,  then,  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  when  it  has  a  fine  top  and  few  roots,  of  which  the  practice  that 
exists  in  nurseries  with  tree?  lifted,  laid  in,  and  planted  after 
remaining  unsold  is  proof.  The  practice  is  to  cut  the  top  hard-in. 
Why  ?  To  secure  a  tree  by  the  following  autumn  with  blossom 
buds  “  the  whole  length  of  the  shoots,  and  at  the  ends  also  ?  ”  Is 
it  not  to  attain  without  loss  of  time  the  fine  top — the  taking  sale¬ 
able  tree  ?  If  it  answers  in  nurseries,  why  not  in  private  gardens  ? 
But  I  have  a  decided  objection  to  the  “  fine  top  ”  tree  with  few 
roots.  I  never  planted  one  which  did  not  go  back  afterwards 
proportionately  to  its  previous  vigour.  They  are  the  dearest  of 
trees,  as  they  must  be  cut  hard-in  if  they  are  ever  to  become 
serviceable,  and  are,  under  any  circumstances,  a  sheer  waste  of 
resource.  A  crop  of  shoots  that  must  be  shorn  off,  through  the 
roots  being  unable  to  support  them,  is  energy  wasted.  Why  are 
such  trees  in  demand  ?  Because  buyers  like  something  big  for 
their  money.  Leaving  newly  planted  trees  unpruned  for  a  year 
does  not  mean  a  loss  of  one  year  only,  but  two,  for  to  cut  back  a 
year  after  planting  results  in  no  better  head  than  the  tree  had  when 
planted,  and  another  year’s  growth  is  essential  to  transform  the 
growth  made  into  spurs  and  fruit  buds,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
third  season  is  needed.  This  is  not  fancy,  but  fact  of  a  most 
decided  character,  which  I  have  proved  many  times,  and  it  holds 
good  with  every  description  of  fruit  trees.  The  strong  Vine  is  not 
so  good  for  planting  as  the  medium  one.  The  gross  Peach,  the 
strong-wooded  Apricot,  Plum,  and  Cherry  left  unpruned  will  make 
but  little  growth,  the  loss  of  roots  entailing  so  severe  a  check  that 
spurs  only  are  formed  ;  this  may  result  in  the  early  production  of 
fruit,  but  trees  so  stunted  take  years  to  recuperate,  and  are  seldom 
satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  the  Vine,  Fig,  Peach,  Apricot,  and  Plum 
there  is  less  danger  of  a  stunted  growth  after  planting  than  with 
Apples  on  the  Crab,  and  Pears  and  Cherries  on  the  free  stock,  as 
the  former  have  more  fibrous  roots,  therefore  admit  of  lifting  with 
roots  corresponding  to  the  heads.  There  is  also  a  great  difference 
between  the  roots  of  Apples  and  Pears  on  the  free  stock  and  those 
on  the  Paradise  and  Quince  ;  the  latter  are  wiggy  rooted,  and  trans¬ 
plant  with  greater  certainty  of  success  ;  hence,  assuming  them  to  be 
of  equal  vigour,  pruning  after  planting  is  practically  unnecessary,  if 
not  positively  injurious,  to  the  object  of  securing  early  and  remune¬ 
rative  crops  of  fruit.  The  dwarfing  system  of  fruit  culture  seems  to 
receive  more  attention  than  is  given  to  trees  intended  for  orchard, 
as  the  bush,  pyramid,  cordon,  and  other  trained  trees  are  sent  out 
in  a  condition  requiring  next  to  no  use  of  the  knife  after  planting  ; 
in  fact,  the  conditions  are  reversed — the  tops  are  meagre,  whilst  the 
roots  are  a  mass  of  feeders.  The  propensity  of  the  stock  to  push 
fresh  roots  from  the  rootstock  annually  renders  them  safe  to  trans¬ 
plant  without  having  recourse  to  a  reduction  of  the  head  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  destroyed  by  removal,  such  as  is  practised  with 
Apples  on  the  Crab,  and  Pears  on  the  Pear  stock.  The  distinction 
is  taken  into  consideration  by  Mr.  Wright,  and  correctly,  as  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  trees  intended  for  small  and  those  for 
large  culture,  and  their  preparation  in  a  measure  accounts  for  the 
success  of  the  one  and  the  failure  of  the  other.  Farmers  and  others 
plant  fruit  trees  extensively,  and  they  neither  prune  nor  take  any 
cultural  steps  whatever,  yet  wonder  why  the  fruit,  when  there  is 
any,  doe3  not  sell  so  well  as  that  imported.  Last  year  a  farmer 
planted  a  number  of  trees,  with  the  shoots  long  and  strong  ;  they 
were  not  shortened,  and  the  season  being  wet  they  grew,  and  made 
the  inevitable  stubby  shoots  alias  spurs,  the  whole  length  of  the 
shoots  existing  at  planting.  They  are  already  stunted,  and  are 
likely  to  remain  so,  if  my  experience  is  worth  anything,  to  the  end 
of  their  lives 

I  have  premised  that  Mr.  Wright  intended  his  remarks  to  apply 
mainly  to  strong  standard  trees  which  have  not  roots.proportionate 
to  the  heads  at  planting,  and  I  entirely  concur  with  him  that  such 
require  pruning  to  insure  their  speedy  and  certain  establishment 
and  a  healthy  and  free  growth,  such  as  will  in  due  season  afford  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  fruit  that  will  oust  imported  fruit  from  the 
markets.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  the  description  of  tree  usually 
traded  in  is  the  type  desirable,  and  I  think  that  when  Mr.  Bunyard 
made  the  remark,  “  No  Apple  should  be  pruned  the  first  year  of 
planting,”  he  had  in  view  a  different  kind  of  tree,  therefore  both 
are  right.  The  standard  trees,  then,  with  “  fine  tops  and  meagre 
roots,”  come  under  Mr.  Wright’s  proposition,  and  should  be  pruned 
the  first  year  of  planting,  whilst  the  dwarf  tree  with  an  open  head 
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of  sturdy,  short-jointed,  thoroughly  solidified  and  matured  shoots 
of  medium  length,  and  with  fibry  and  well-branched  roots,  ought 
not  to  be  pruned,  but  carefully  planted,  duly  staked,  and  carefully 
tended.  Given  these,  I  do  not  think  he  would  object  to  Mr. 
Bunyard’s  dictum,  “  No  Apple  should  be  pruned  the  first  year  of 
planting.”  I  would  go  further,  and  insist  that  no  knife  or  pruning 
implement  should  be  used  afterwards,  except  for  removing  growths 
crossing  or  likely  to  cross  each  other,  to  insure  an  open,  evenly 
balanced,  symmetrical  head  ;  and  then,  rooting  medium  and  climatic 
conditions  being  favourable,  the  trees  may  be  expected  to  go  on 
increasing  in  size  and  usefulness  to  the  planter.  Apple  and  Pear 
should  be  treatfd  on  similar  lines  to  the  bush  and  other  trees,  made 
to  lift  with  roots  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  the  head,  and 
secure  its  speedy  re-establishment. — G.  Abbey. 


During  the  past  ten  years  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  plant 
several  hundreds  of  fruit  trees,  but  I  will  only  allude  to  those  in  the 
garden  now  under  my  charge.  In  the  first  place  I  think  Mr.  Wright 
is  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  trees  would  not  make  such  free 
growth  if  not  pruned  till  the  season  after  planting  as  they  would  if 
pruned  the  same  season  as  planting.  The  increased  quantity  of 
young  roots  would  account  for  this.  I  do  not  think  there  need  be 
any  fear  of  the  trees  dying  or  receiving  serious  injury  if  not  pruned, 
if  they  weie  health}'  and  well  rooted,  at  least  such  as  a  careful 
nurseryman  jealous  of  his  reputation  would  send  out.  The  fruit 
garden  here  is  about  two  and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  and  the  trees 
were  planted  in  rows  on  the  market  growers’  principle — i.e.,  rows 
of  standards  and  bushes,  with  Gooseberries  and  Currants  between. 
The  standards  were  planted  in  the  spring  previous  to  my  taking 
charge,  hut  vere  not  pruned  in  the  manner  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Wright,  but  merely  had  the  tips  taken  from  the  strong  shoots  ;  the 
consequence  was  fruit  buds  formed  along  the  shoots,  but  with  very 
little  wood  growth.  Now,  to  have  allowed  these  shoots  to  remain 
would  have  jerpordised  the  future  form  of  the  tree,  as  the  future 
growth  would  have  been  very  unevenly  balanced,  so  we  shortened 
all  the  shoots  boldly  back  into  the  two-year-old  wood,  and  all  the 
trees  made  free  and  strong  growth,  and  also  formed  good  heads.  It 
was  the  strong  rcot  hold  which  had  caused  this.  Query,  Would 
recently  planted  trees  form  such  heads  the  first  season  if  pruned  ? 
Would  they  have  done  so  if  planted  in  October? — A.  Young, 
Ablcrley  Hall  Gardens. 


I  have  planted  many  thousands  of  trees  for  market,  and  our 
practice  is  to  do  what  pruning  is  necessary  the  first  year,  and  after¬ 
wards  only  to  take  out  a  few  shoots  that  would  cross  other  branches 
if  they  were  left  to  extend.  I  think  our  trees  will  compare  favour¬ 
ably  with  any  others  in  the  district,  both  for  fruitfulness  and  also 
for  growth.  My  reason  for  pruning  the  first  year  is  the  same  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Wright’s  article  on  page  229: — namely,  to  maintain 
the  balance  between  the  roots  and  branches.  When  trees  are 
obtained  from  nurseries  several  years  old,  the  roots  are  usually 
very  much  cut,  and  if  the  top  is  large  it  is  too  much  for  the  roots 
to  sustain  in  a  healthy  condition,  so  we  shorten  the  tops  propor¬ 
tionately  to  the  roots  soon  after  planting.  I  now  plant  maidens 
(one-year-old  trees)  or  trees  at  most  only  two  years  old,  as  such 
trees  usually  have  their  roots  nearly  entire,  and  the  tops  do  not 
require  shortening.  I  have  found  that  by  the  time  trees  come  into 
profitable  bearing,  maidens  are  quite  as  large  as  trees  three  or  four 
years  old  when  planted,  and  the  growth  of  them  is  much  healthier, 
not  having  received  a  check  such  as  the  older  trees  did.  With 
Raspberries,  I  have  found  that  if  the  canes  are  not  cut  hard  back 
the  first  year,  that  the  growth  is  small  and  weakly,  and  the  plantation 
does  nothing  for  several  years. 

Fruit  trees  when  planted  as  maidens  require  scarcely  any  pruning 
or  training  the  first  year  or  afterwards,  f(  r  from  the  upright  centre 
stem  the  shoots  naturally  grow  in  the  right  places  if  there  be  air 
and  light  all  round.  The  more  a  tree  is  pruned  the  more  it  requires 
pruning,  for  pruning  causes  buds  at  the  base  of  the  branch  shortened, 
which  naturally  would  turn  into  fruit  spurs,  to  shoot  out  strongly, 
many  of  them  where  they  are  not  required.  These  have  to  be  cut 
off  again  and  again,  and  by  much  labour  and  care  are  transformed 
into  fruit  spurs  long  after  they  would  have  been  so  naturally,  if 
the  branch  had  been  left  to  extend. 

If  fruitfulness  is  desired  the  ground  round  the  trees  should  be 
left  undug.  Where  trees  are  required  to  be  kept  dwarf  in  small 
gardens  it  is  useless  pruning  the  top  with  this  object,  unless  the 
roots  are  pruned  also,  as  it  only  induces  growth. — -Walter  Kruse. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Gardeners  and  Gardeners. —  Mr.  Dale,  in  his  “Evening  Notes,” 
page  108,  accuses  me  of  making  certain  charges,  and  he  states  it  would 
not  be  to  anyone’s  interest  to  recommend  a  man  to  fill  a  position  for 


which  he  is  not  fitted.  To  show  the  fallacy  of  that  idea  I  quoted  two 
instances  which  I  know  to  he  genuine,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  blowing  my  own  trumpet  or  to  reflect  on  my  successor ;  had  I 
intended  doing  so  I  should  have  used  names,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  he 
so  personal.  I  do  not  know  what  important  appointment  Mr.  Dale 
holds,  for  I  cannot  find  his  name  in  the  Directory.  Possibly  he  has 
not  a  trumpet  of  his  own  to  blow,  or  evidently  he  would  sound  it,  as 
his  writings  clearly  show.  Mr.  Dale,  in  his  letter,  page  213,  lays  great 
stress  on  the  term  “Cabbage  growers,”  with  a  knowledge  of  cows,  pigs, 
and  poultry,  and  he  goes  on  to  say  there  are  many  able  men  amongst 
them.  My  intentions  were  far  from  attacking  such  men,  for  I  plainly 
stated  men  are  often  recommended  to  situations  “  for  which  they  are 
not  fitted  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  left  out  of  Mr.  Dale’s 
quotation.  I  am  pleased  to  see  he  agrees  with  me  as  to  certificates^ 
Until  something  of  the  kind  is  established  we  shall  be  overstocked! 
with  other  than  thoroughly  practical  gardeners. — Alfred  Bishop,. 
1  \estley  Ilall  Gardens.  _____ 

If  a  correspondent  and  a  subscriber  of  your  Journal  ventures  to- 
put  forth  anything  he  thinks  an  injustice,  and  is  prepared  to  substan¬ 
tiate  his  charge,  and  give  an  example  to  prove  his  case,  it  shows  a  want 
of  penetration  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hugh  Dale  in  criticising  what  was- 
intended  only  as  an  illustration.  Had  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  stated  that  he- 
won  seventy  odd  prizes  last  year,  which  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  to  the- 
detriment  of  his  predecessor,  I  should  have  considered  Mr.  Dale’s  remarks 
justified,  whereas  neither  name  nor  place  was  given.  There  are  many- 
good  fruit  growers,  &c.,  I  have  no  doubt  in  single-handed  places,  but 
when  men  fill  situations  for  which  they  have  had  no  training,  who  are- 
the  sufferers?  If  Mr.  Dale’s  hypothesis  were  correct  as  to  Mr.  Bishop’s- 
boasting,  then  all  experiences  and  illustrations  sent  to  this  paper  can<. 
come  under  that  heading. —  G.  Revell. 


Conserving  Heat  in  Hothouses. — During  the  months  of  March- 
and  April,  when  easterly  winds  are  prevalent,  especially  in  districts 
where  adequate  shelter  is  not  provided  from  the  quarter  named  by  hills- 
or  belts  of  trees,  forcing  operations  are  sometimes  carried  on  with  much 
difficulty.  There  is  additional  labour  in  attending  to  the  fires  besides; 
the  consumption  of  extra  fuel,  which  in  most  gardens  is  considered  to- 
be  a  serious  item.  A  great  deal  might  be  done  by  conserving  the  heat.. 
Much  depends  upon  the  style  of  the  house,  some  being  warmer  than 
others  owing  to  their  position  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  built. 
Houses  which  suffer  the  most  from  winds  are  lofty  lean-to’s,  with  a  back 
light  3  to  1  feet  deep  attached,  which  are  built  for  the  admission  of 
more  light  and  air,  perhaps  facing  the  south,  with  the  end  to  the  east 
and  the  ridge  from  11  to  12  feet  high  from  the  floor  line.  In  March  or 
April  the  Vines  are  in  bloom,  and  the  temperature  required  is  not  less- 
than  65°  at  night.  It  will  be  found  that  the  pipes  must  be  made  very 
hot  to  keep  up  the  heat-  in  houses  so  constructed,  as  temperatures  are- 
much  worse  to  maintain  in  houses  of  this  class  during  wiDdy  weather 
than  in  ordinary  lean-to’s.  Much  may  be  done  to  conserve  the  heat  by 
filling  up  all  spaces  in  the  back  lights  where  these  do  not  shut  close- 
by  thrusting  in  moss  or  cotton  waste.  The  smallest  space  between- 
the  lights  and  the  rafters  will  admit  some  wind,  which  tends  to- 
reduce  the  temperature.  The  packing  of  the  lights  will  make  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  at  least  5°. — E. 


Perhaps  the  following  receipts  may  be  useful  to  some  gardeners  : — 

Cements. — A  solution  of  shellac  ia  alcohol  added  to  a  solution  of 
isinglass  in  proof  spirit  makes  a  cement  that  will  resist  moisture,  and  is- 
handy  for  mending  fractured  glass. 

Isinglass  soaked  in  water  till  it  swells  up  and  becomes  soft  is  dis¬ 
solved  in  brandy  or  in  rum,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  glue.  Two  small 
bits  of  gum  galbanum  or  gum  amoniacum  are  dissolved  in  2  ozs.  of 
this  by  trituration,  and  five  or  six  bits  of  mastic  the  size  of  peas  being- 
dissolved  in  as  much  alcohol  as  will  render  them  fluid  are  to  be  mixed' 
with  this  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat.  Keep  in  a  phial  closely  stopped,, 
and  when  wanted  for  use  steep  in  hot  water.  The  above  is  an  old  and 
valuable  receipt  and  resists  moisture. 

Quicklime  mixed  with  bullocks’  blood  is  useful  for  stopping¬ 
leaking  taps  or  joints.  Six  parts  of  clay,  one  of  iron  filings,  and  linseed 
oil  formed  into  a  thick  paste  makes  a  good  cement  for  stopping  cracks 
in  iron  boilers.  So  does  brimstone  and  plumbago. 

Two  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
sixteen  of  cast  iron  filings  or  borings.  Mix  well  in  a  mortar  and  keep- 
dry.  When  to  be  used  take  one  part  of  this  mixture,  twenty  parts  of 
clean  iron  borings  or  filings,  grinding  together,  mix  to  a  proper  consist¬ 
ence,  and  apply  between  joints  or  to  cracks  on  a  piece  of  paper,  cloth,, 
or  tin.  This  cement  forms  into  one  mass  with  the  iron. 

Boiled  linseed  oil,  litharge,  red  lead,  and  white  lead  mixed  together 
and  applied  as  above  make  a  cement  that  resists  boiling  water  or  even- 
a  strong  pressure  of  steam.  The  more  of  the  red  lead  and  the  less  of' 
white  dries  sooner.  This  cement  is  good  too  for  repairing  broken- 
stones. 

In  repairing  broken  pipes  near  the  wall  it  will  be  easier  done  where; 
tying  is  necessary  to  use  soft  wire  instead  of  string. 


Ammonia  in  Liquid  Manure. — I  have  observed  the  articles  on 
the  above  complaining  of  the  ammonia  adhering  to-  the  sashes  of 
vineries.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  combines  in  equal  quantities  with 
ammonia,  and  volatilises  readily  at  a  low  temperature,  and  as  the 
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•combination  has  an  affinity  for  alkalis,  might  a  little  lime  mixed  not 
•prevent  the  trouble  complained  of  t — W.  T. 

Eably  Rhubaeb. — Several  of  your  correspondents  think  it  an 
unusual  occurrence  to  have  Rhubarb  fit  for  use  unforced  on  February 
'20th.  Permit  me  to  inform  them  it  is  no  novelty  in  Ireland.  On  refer¬ 
ring  to  my  notes  I  find  it  was  first  pulled  in  1888  on  February  27th,  and 
on  the  23rd  of  that  month  in  1887.  On  the  25th  of  March,  when  visiting 
the  fine  gardens  at  Lough  Cutra  Castle,  Co.  Galway,  I  saw  plenty  of 
the  Victoria  Rhubarb,  unforced,  quite  18  inches  high,  and  this  after 
-several  gatherings  had  been  made.  This  variety  Mr.  Winkworth  con- 
eiders  the  latest  but  one  he  has,  while  in  your  issue  of  the  21st,  four  days 
previous  to  my  visit,  another  correspondent  mentions  this  same  variety 
as  being  then  only  commencing  growth — I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
words — fourteen  miles  from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  I  mention  this  simply  to 
■show  the  difference  in  climate  here  and  the  localities  where  your  corre¬ 
spondents  reside.  Last  year  we  dug  new  Potatoes,  Ashleafs,  on  May  17th, 
and  gathered  first  crop  Peas  on  May  26t'n.  We  have  been  cutting 
•Veitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower  all  the  past  winter  up  till  a  fortnight 
•ago  by  merely  covering  with  their  own  leaves. — Handy  Andy. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

I  HAVE  read  the  discussion  on  this  subject  which  is  going  on  between 
“  W.”  and  Mr.  Tonks  with  much  interest,  and  have  no  wish  to  try  to 
•convert  them  to  my  ideas.  All  we  want  to  get  at,  I  presume,  is  cause 
•and  effect  and  a  cure.  I  should  like  anyone  to  explain  how  it  is 
"that  I  have  been  able  to  cure  badly  cankered  trees  without  disturbing 
•the  roots  or  adding  fresh  soil,  except  an  occasional  top-dressing  of 
manure,  without  grafting  a  fresh  sort  on  the  stock  ;  and,  also,  if  the 
■soil  was  lacking  the  necessary  constituents  when  the  trees  were  so  badly 
•cankered,  how  the  mysterious  essentials  were  added  to  the  soil  to  bring 
•them  into  health  again.  I  make  no  pretence  at  being  a  scientific  man, 
but  I  do  claim  to  have  used  my  eyes  most  diligently  in  trying  to  find  the 
origin  of  canker  in  my  own  trees,  and,  as  canker  invariably  commences 
at  a  bud  or  a  spur,  I  traced  that  cause  to  insect  life  to  my  satisfaction, 
and  the  insects  are  so  diminutive  in  some  cases  as  to  require  by  measure¬ 
ment  40,000  of  them  laid  side  by  side  and  end  to  end  to  cover  1  inch  square 
•of  space  on  this  paper.  I  claim  to  have  cured  my  trees  after  obtaining 
this  knowledge,  and  making  use  of  it,  on  my  insect  theory. — J.  Hiaii. 


Though  I  cannot  fully  answer  Mr.  Tonks’  telling  rejoinder  on 
page  250  this  week,  I  think  I  have  a  shot  or  two  in  my  locker  that  he 
will  not  entirely  escape  when  the  time  comes  for  firing.  We  have  never 
Teen  in  conflict  respecting  the  great  value  of  chemical  manures,  but  my 
■experience  with  them  on  a  Vine  border  with  the  roots  2  feet  below  the 
surface  was  not  in  accord  with  Mr.  Tonks’  assurance  that  a  “  sprinkling 
•of  them  with  an  ordinary  rainfall  will  fertilise  the  soil  at  that  depth  or 
more,  and  increase  the  surface  roots  to  a  surprising  extent.”  Nitrates 
resulting  from  ammonia  will  slip  down  readily  enough,  but  potash  will 
mot  with  anything  approaching  the  same  celerity,  and  I  believe  the  soil 
above  the  roots  may  be  charged  with  it,  while  Vines  and  fruit  trees 
starve,  because  it  remains  unappropriated.  As  a  fact,  I  have  gained  at 
the  least  a  hundred  times  more  surface  roots  in  one  season  bv  soil 
renewal  than  were  produced  in  five  years  by  applications  of  suitable 
manures  to  the  soil  2  feet  or  more  above  the  main  roots  from  which  the 
tfibres  issued. 

My  chief  object,  however,  in  penning  this  provisional  reply  to 
Mr.  Tonks  is  to  notice  his  comments  on  one  of  my  propositions.  He 
writes,  “  ‘  W.’  asserts  that  the  healthy  growth  of  a  grafted  tree  is  the 
•result  of  the  graft  reacting  on  the  roots  and  restoring  them  from  a  checked 
;aud  paralysed  condition.”  That  is  my  belief,  and  it  has  been  arrived 
at  by  root  examination  both  before  and  after  the  free  growth  which 
•followed  the  grafting.  Then  Mr.  Tonks  goes  on  to  ask,  “  What  caused 
The  ill  condition  of  the  roots  V’  and  answers  the  question  in  these 
words,  “  Not  the  canker,  because  according  to  ‘  W.’  this  disease  is  the 
•consequence  of  the  paralysis.”  A  smart  deduction,  I  admit,  but  not 
•quite  satisfactory. 

I  fear  I  must  have  misled  my  acute  friend  by  some  unprecise 
expression.  I  never  meant  to  say,  and  doubt  if  I  did  say,  that  canker 
•is  the  consequence  of  root  paralysis  when  the  trees  arc  in  good  soil  and 
•the  great  majority  of  them  healthy.  I  now  say  that  the  reverse  is  more 
in  accordance  with  my  views  under  those  circumstances,  and  suggest 
•that  canker  is  often  aggravated  by  torpid  roots.  The  seat  of  injury  is  in 
the  branch  or  branches  of  many  trees,  though  not  all,  and  the  greater  the 
injury  the  greater  the  root  derangement,  and  the  more  complete  the 
arrestment  of  the  roots  the  sooner  the  trees  succumb  to  the  evil,  which 
spreads  and  eats  them  up.  A  strong  growing  hardy  variety  grafted  on 
the  weak  summons  by  its  vigour  the  torpid  roots  into  activity,  and  they 
sramify  and  absorb  the  nutriment  from  the  soil  which  there  remained 
previously  unused.  In  some  soils,  wet,  inert,  or  containing  injurious 
ingredients,  nearly  all  varieties  of  Apples  canker  ;  but  that  is  not  the 
•question.  My  remarks  were  founded  on  a  clearly  stated  case  in  a  first- 
rate  fruit  garden  at  Ipswich,  where  most  of  the  trees  are  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  health,  a  few  only  being  attacked  by  canker,  and  these  few 
are  cured,  or  on  the  way  to  cure,  for  the  progress  is  clearly  visible,  by 
grafting,  and  nothing  else. — W. 


While  on  the  discussion  of  canker  in  fruit  trees  it  may  not  be  out 
•of  place  to  quote  the  following  remarks  of  Darwin  on  the  subject : — • 
■“  These  root  seions  from  Apple  trees  are  frequently  used  in  vegetable 


nurseries  for  the  purpose  of  ingrafting  upon,  and  are  termed  Paradise 
stocks  by  some  gardeners ;  but  are  not  liable  to  the  canker  like  the 
grafts  from  those  Apple  trees  which  have  been  in  fashion  above  a 
century,  as  these  root  scions  resemble  the  trunk  of  the  tree  which 
produces  them,  not  the  ingrafted  head  of  it,  and  thus  may  not  have 
been  many  years  from  the  state  of  a  seedling  vegetable.”  It  would,  I 
think,  be  interesting  to  hear  whether  any  experienced  growers  can  bear 
testimony  to  this  statement  that  canker  is  less  liable  on  Paradise  stocks. 
I  observe  that  according  to  W.’s  ”  remarks  this  disease  is  the  result  of 
root  paralysis.  Linnaeus,  Knight,  and  Darwin  state  that  it  is  the 
result  of  old  age,  and  is  hereditary. — Li.  J. 


SHORTIA  GALACIFOLIA. 

We  made  a  passing  reference  in  our  last  issue  to  Shortia  galacifolia, 
which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Elwes  before  the  Floral  Committee  on  the 
2Gth  ult.,  and  which  received  a  first-class  certificate.  We  have  now  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a  faithful  portrait  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  and  interesting  plant.  It  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  of  a  dwarf 


FIG.  41. — SHORTIA  GALACIFOLIA. 


tufted  habit  of  growth,  with  leaves  and  flowers  as  represented  in  the 
engraving.  The  latter  are  pure  white,  with  a  tinge  of  pink  when  about 
to  fade.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Carolina,  and  extremely 
rare.  For  a  long  period  the  only  specimen  living  or  dead  known  to 
botanists  was  the  dried  specimen  in  Michaux’s  herbarium  in  Paris.  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  published  in  the  London 
Journal  of  Botany,  relating  an  account  of  a  botanical  excursion  to  the 
mountains  of  South  Carolina,  says,  in  reference  to  this  plant,  “  We 
were  likewise  unsuccessful  in  our  search  for  a  remarkable  undescribed 
plant  with  the  habit  of  Pyrola  and  the  foliage  of  Galax,  which  was 
obtained  by  Michaux  in  the  high  mountains  of  Carolina.  The  only 
specimen  extant  is  among  the  ‘  Plant®  incognitas  ’  of  the  Michauxian 
herbarium  in  fruit  only,  and  we  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  flowering 
specimens  that  we  might  complete  its  history,  as  I  have  long  wished  to 
dedicate  the  plant  to  Prof.  Short  of  Kentucky,  whose  attainments  and 
eminent  services  in  North  American  botany  are  well  known  and  appre¬ 
ciated  both  at  home  and  abroad.”  It  has  since  been  discovered  in 
McDowell  county,  North  Carolina,  in  1877,  by  Mr.  M.  E.  Hyarns  ;  and 
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now  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes  for  the  introduction  of  the 
living  plant,  for  which  he  informs  us  he  is  indebted  to  Professor 
Sargent. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  ABBEY  GARDEN'S,  TRESCO,  ISLANDS 

OF  SCILLY. 

To  all  lovers  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers  a  day  spent  in  the  Abbey 
Gardens  is  at  all  times  interesting,  whether  passed  in  spring  time, 
summer,  autumn,  or  winter.  It  may  be  well  to  state,  for  the  information 
of  tourists  and  visitors,  that  these  sub- tropical  gardens  are  thrown  open 
at  all  times  free  of  expense  by  the  lord  proprietor,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien- 
Smith,  and  the  greatest  attention  and  courtesy  are  shown  by  the 
gardeners  to  all  who  avail  themselves  of  this  kindly  permission  to  visit 
them.  Even  in  winter  there  are  generally  ’a  few  buds  of  scarlet 
Pelargonium  peeping  out  of  some  sheltered  nook  to  cheer  the  icy  ides  of 
winter,  while  the  foliage  of  some  of  the  trees  is  even  more  beautiful  at 
this  season  of  the  year  than  during  the  dry  months  of  summer.  The 
beauty  of  these  trees  I  shall  speak  of  later  on.  My  especial  object  in 
visiting  the  Abbey  Gardens  on  the  24th  February  was  to  inspect 

THE  NARCISSUS  FARM 

(or  Lily-ground,  as  it  is  commonly  called)  and  the  two  new  forcing 
houses  that  have  been  recently  erected  by  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  who  is  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Narcissus  family,  especially  the  DaffodT  section,  and 
who  has  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in  gathering  together  a  collection 
of  about  170  varieties — a  floral  assemblage  such  as  is  rarely  met  with  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  On  reaching  the  farm  I  was  met  by  Mr.  Brown, 
an  intelligent  young  man,  who  has  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  whole 
of  the  Narcissus  department.  From  him  I  elicited  the  following  facts. 

The  forcing  houses  were  the  first  to  be  inspected.  These  houses,  two 
in  number,  are  now  in  use  for  the  first  season.  They  are  built  side  by 
side,  one  middle  wa'l  serving  for  both  houses.  The  walls  are  4  feet  high, 
with  a  pitch  roof  of  7  feet.  A  wooden  ventilator  runs  the  whole  length 
of  each  house.  This  can  be  worked  by  an  apparatus  at  one  end.  The 
houses  inside  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  They  are  each 
120  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide.  There  is  a  pathway  of  3  feet  wide 
running  from  end  to  end.  On  each  side  there  is  a  stage  about  2  feet 
45  inches  high,  on  which  the  bulbs,  which  are  planted  in  boxes,  are 
placed  for  forcing.  Water  for  watering  is  stored  in  a  tank  that  runs 
across  both  houses.  It  is  constructed  under  the  surface,  and  kept  up  to 
a  certain  temperature.  The  boiler  used  for  heating  the  houses  is  a 
tubular  horizontal  one,  and  is  capable  of  heating  three  more,  which  are 
to  be  erected  for  another  season.  Within  the  houses  a  flow  and  return 
pipe  is  placed  under  each  stage  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
temperature  at  the  time  I  was  there  was  about  75°.  The  boxes  in  which 
the  bulbs  are  planted  are  made  of  a  uniform  size — 20  inches  long, 
12  inches  wide,  by  6  inches  deep— so  as  to  avoid  any  loss  of  space  in 
stowage.  They  are  capable  of  holding  thirty-six  bulbs  of  Soleil  d’Or, 
forty-eight  bulbs  of  obvallaris  and  telamonius,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy 
of  ornatus. 

The  bulbs  are  planted  about  the  early  part  of  September  (the  soil 
need  not  be  exceedingly  rich)  and  the  boxes  are  placed  side  by  side,  out  of 
doors.  The  first  crop,  Soleil  d’Or,  is  brought  in  about  the  middle  of 
November.  By  the  first  week  in  January  they  are  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  second  crop,  obvallaris  and  telamonius.  These  were  cut 
and  cleared  by  the  second  week  in  February,  when  the  third  crop, 
ornatus  and  rugilobus,  took  their  place.  And  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visit  one  of  the  houses  was  full  of  ornatus  and  rugilobus  in  full  bloom, 
while  the  other  house  was  occupied  with  ornatus  of  a  week  or  ten  days’ 
later  growth.  A  quantity  of  ornatus  had  been  cut  that  day  for  market. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  know  the  number  of  bulbs  worked  in  these 
houses  within  four  months.  First  crop,  46,000  Soleil  d’Or.  Second 
crop,  48,000  obvallaris  and  17,000  telamonius.  Third  crop,  84,000 
ornatus.  The  success  of  the  houses  has  given  great  satisfaction.  The 
-Soleil  d’Or  did  not  do  well  ;  but  that  is  accounted  for  by  sufficient  care 
not  having  been  taken  in  selecting  the  bulbs. 

Mr.  Brown  then  took  me  through  the  farm  (which  is  about  sixteen 
acres  in  extent)  where  the  crop  looked  fair  and  flourishing  in  most  cases. 
There  are  a  few  varieties  that  show  signs  of  a  weak  constitution,  but 
that  may,  by  proper  care  and  attention,  be  overcome.  I  particularly 
noticed  the  quantity  of  young  stock  planted.  It  fully  showed  that  the 
proprietor  meant  business,  not  for  the  export  of  flowers  alone,  but  of 
bulbs  also.  I  was  also  struck  with  the  cleanness  of  the  ground  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  farm.  There  were  not  weeds  enough  to  fill  a  gallon 
measure,  and  every  plant  seemed  as  if  it  had  its  position  pricked  off  by 
square  and  compass.  Although  there  had  been  a  slight  frost  and  a  fall 
of  snow  that  morning,  I  found  in  bloom  of  the  Ajax  section — Golden 
Spur,  Edward  Leeds,  obvallaris,  Yellow  King,  rugilobus,  Tottenham 
yellow,  maximus,  spurius,  major,  minor,  Empress,  cyclamineus,  lobularis, 
princeps,  tortuosus,  cambricus,  pallidus  praecox,  corbularia  citrinus, 
scoticus,  and  cernuus  pulcher.  In  the  Incomparabilis  section — Sir 
Watkin,  Leedsi,  Cynosure,  albidus,  odorus,  and  a  number  of  other 
unnamed  seedlings.  The  Polyanthus  section  embraced  Soleil  d’Or, 
Scilly  white,  paper  white,  gloriosus,  Newton,  and  Grand  Monarque. 

In  preparing  the  flowers  for  the  market  the  greatest  care  is  taken. 
Each  variety  is  kept  separate  and  put  up  in  bunches,  one  dozen  spikes  in 
a  bunch.  All  flowers  with  the  least  blemish  are  packed  as  seconds. 
The  packages,  which  are  chiefly  made  of  wood,  are  carefully  lined 
round  with  soft  paper,  and  the  very  choice  sorts  are  placed  so  that  one 


bloom  shall  r.ot  rest  against  another.  If  care  is  exercised  in  packing 
they  will  come  out  well,  though  the  distance  be  to  the  extreme  north  of 
Scotland.  After  having  made  notes  of  all  that  I  had  seen  I  returned  to 
the  Abbey  Gardens  proper,  where  I  met  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith,  and,  on  his 
courteous  invitation,  accompanied  him  to  inspect  his  Anemone  planta¬ 
tion.  Of  this  I  will  give  you  an  account  another  week. — J.  C.  Tonkin. 


IMPORTED  ORCHIDS. 


During  the  past  two  years  many  hundreds  of  Orchids  have 
come  into  my  hands  in  a  rough  state— that  is,  just  as  they  have 
been  imported,  and  the  work  of  getting  them  established  has  been 
to  me  an  interesting  operation  ;  not,  however,  so  difficult  to  accom¬ 
plish  as  my  earliest  experience  of  Orchid  growing  called  to  my  mind. 
Years  ago,  no  doubt,  more  difficulty  was  experienced,  and  the  per¬ 
centage  of  losses  arising  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  was  much 
higher  than  at  the  present  time,  owing  as  much  perhaps  to  the  bad 
condition  in  which  importations  reached  this  country,  as  to  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  plants.  But 
now  that  all  is  changed  for  the  better,  and  Orchid  growing  has 
become  general,  it  will  be  well  for  us  not  to  forget  the  lessons  that 
experience  has  taught  us. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

By  way  of  general  remark  I  should  say  that  when  it  is  decided 
to  form  a  collection  of  Orchids  by  direct  importation,  a  good  and 
reliable  agency  should  be  secured,  whose  collectors  can  be  depended 
upon  for  careful  packing  and  quick  transit  ;  then  if  the  delicate 
species  come  to  hand  in  good  condition,  the  more  robust  growers 
are  almost  certain  to  be  right.  This  would  be  an  important  point 
gained  towards  their  future  well  doing.  But  however  good  their 
condition  when  they  arrive,  there  will  be  variations  in  health  and 
plumpness,  according  to  the  state  of  the  plants,  whether  quite  at 
rest  or  partly  so,  and  the  structural  strength  of  the  different  species 
at  the  time  of  collecting  ;  but  with  all  of  them  much  patience,  a3 
well  as  care,  is  necessary  in  getting  them  to  “  plump  up  ”  pre¬ 
paratory  to  potting  or  blocking,  for  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  to 
start  on  this  operation  immediately  they  arrive. 

STARTING  THE  PLANTS. 

The  first  thing  to  do  after  unpacking  is  to  sort  the  plants  and 
separate  them  according  to  their  condition,  and  ticket  them  accord¬ 
ingly,  as  some  may  be  found  much  shrivelled,  and  others  may  have 
started  a  bud  or  two  during  their  confinement  but  no  roots,  there¬ 
fore  these  need  the  greatest  care,  and  must  not  be  unduly  excited 
by  strong  heat.  Proceed  to  cleanse  the  whole  of  them  with  tepid) 
water  and  sponge,  besides  cutting  away  all  broken  and  decayed  roots, 
but  no  growth  of  any  kind  that  shows  signs  of  life.  Lay  them  out 
singly  on  a  layer  of  damp  moss  for  a  week  or  two  in  moderate  heat 
and  shaded  from  the  sun,  but  they  must  always  be  kept  moist. 
After  this  time  a  thin  layer  of  moss  should  be  placed  over  the  roots 
of  each  plant,  this  also  to  be  kept  moist.  In  due  time  some  of 
them  will  begin  to  alter  their  condition  for  the  better.  These 
should  be  the  first  to  operate  upon  in  the  way  of  potting,  blocking, 
or  basketing,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  this  work,  however,  I  must 
remind  young  beginners  of  the  great  risk  they  run  of  losing  several 
by  overloading  them  with  material  about  their  roots,  especially  at 
this,  or,  in  fact,  any  time,  as  so  many  plants  are  lost  through  this 
error.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  the 
principal,  if  not  the  only  agents  in  sustaining  life  in  imported 
plants  until  new  roots  are  formed,  so  that  what  is  needed  is  to 
fasten  just  sufficient  material  around  them  to  make  all  firm  in  their 
position— a  very  important  point —and  retain  sufficient  moisture  to- 
induce  the  plants  to  form  roots  and  start  their  dormant  buds. 

POTTING. 

This  operation,  as  applied  to  Orchids,  has  a  wider  significance 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  potting,  as  generally  understood,  and 
must  therefore  be  duly  recognised.  No  one  would  or  ought  to 
think  of  hard  potting  for  Orchids,  and  even  loose  potting,  such  as 
for  ordinary  bedding  plants,  would  be  too  firm  ;  therefore  as  these 
plants  live  and  thrive  as  much  by  the  air  and  moisture  permeating 
among  their  roots  as  in  the  atmosphere,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
material  ought  to  be  of  the  best  and  most  suitable  kind,  and  laid 
about  their  roots  in  the  most  c  ireful  way,  but  not  laid  upon  them 
in  quantity,  for  in  most  Orchids  the  growth  precedes  the  roots,, 
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which  are  usually  to  be  found  just  under  or  quite  on  the  surface. 
It  is  therefore  safer  to  add  material  when  wanted  than  put  too 
much  at  first  ;  but  as  fresh  imported  plants  will  be  in  a  more  or 
less  exhausted  state,  with  different  degrees  of  fitness  for  making 
roots,  and  some  much  longer  than  others  before  they  make  a  move, 
not  only  the  material  with  which  they  are  potted,  but  the  drainage 
should  be  thorough  and  most  effective  for  the  quick  passage  of  the 
water  when  applied  to  the  roots.  Most  of  the  pots,  of  whatever 
size,  should  be  fully  two-thirds  filled,  or  even  more  for  some  of 
the  dwarf  Orchids  ;  however,  all  of  them  ought  to  be  high 
potted — that  is,  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Here  the  beginner  may 
see  some  difficulty  in  securing  a  firm  position  for  the  plant  after 
potting,  previously  mentioned  as  being  so  important ;  however,  in 
the  case  of  plants  with  long  pseudo-bulbs,  such  as  Cattleyas  and 
Dendrobiums,  I  put  a  few  stakes  round  the  inside  of  the  pot  with 
the  drainage,  as  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  in  after¬ 
wards  ;  then  the  plants  are  tied  to  those  where  needed,  and  the 
others  taken  out ;  but  with  dwarf  plants  pegs  are  used  effectually. 

BASKETING. 

The  chief  reasons  for  using  baskets  for  many  Orchids  is  to 
provide  those  plants  which  have  roots  inclined  to  ramify  beyond 
the  limits  of  a  pot,  or  are  in  need  of  more  light  and  air  and 
moisture,  with  a  suitable  medium  for  keeping  them  in  a  healthy 
state,  besides  affording  the  roots  appropriate  material  to  cling  to, 
as  well  as  for  those  of  a  pendant  growth,  such  as  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  and  for  suspending  from  the  roof,  where  their  beauty 
is  better  seen.  There  are  some  Orchids  which  refuse  to  grow  in  a 
pot  or  pan,  but  will  thrive  in  a  basket  or  upon  a  block.  Cattleya 
citrina  is  one  of  these  ;  Cattleya  Acklandise  and  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  are  much  healthier  so  treated.  Other  examples  might  be 
named,  but  where  there  are  several  plants  of  a  genus  it  will  be 
safest  to  start  the  plants  under  three  different  ways —by  placing 
some  in  pots,  others  in  baskets  or  on  blocks.  Experience  will  in 
time  tell  which  presents  the  most  suitable  condition  for  their  health. 
The  operation  of  basketing  imported  plants  is  not  more  difficult 
than  that  of  potting,  because  being  already  disentangled,  and  more 
or  less  injured  in  consequence,  the  object  is  to  put  the  plants  in  the 
right  way  for  recovery  ;  therefore  use  reasonably  small  baskets,  and 
fix  the  plant  high  in  the  centre  of  it,  using  two-thirds  sphagnum  to 
one  of  peat,  placed  carefully  and  rather  firm  round  its  base,  adding 
pieces  of  charcoal  rather  freely  for  large  baskets,  but  in  the  case  of 
small  plants  and  small  baskets  little  else  besides  charcoal  and 
sphagnum  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  start.  Such  plants  as 
Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  and  Aerides,  require  rather  shallow  baskets, 
Stanhopcas  especially  so,  as  they  have  a  habit  of  sending  their 
flower  stems  through  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  basket. 

BLOCKING. 

As  the  natural  habit  of  epiphytal  Orchids  is  to  grow  upon 
trees  in  their  natural  country  it  appears  that  this  is  the  most 
suitable  method  to  adopt  in  our  Orchid  houses.  I  have  found  the 
plan  the  safest  for  fresh  imported  plants,  provided  the  right  sort  of 
wood  be  chosen  and  the  woik  done  carefully.  Not  having  the 
choicer  sorts,  such  as  teak  wood  or  acacia,  I  have  used  maple, 
oak,  ash,  and  hazel,  all  of  which  have  answered  the  purpose  They 
were  first  cut  into  different  sizes  to  suit  different  plants.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  first  char  or  burn  them  until  they  have  the  appearance  of 
charcoal,  then  dip  each  block  in  water  for  some  time  before  using. 
Each  plant  is  fastened  on  by  small  copper  wire,  but  first  place  a 
thin  layer  of  sphagnum  under  the  roots  and  again  on  the  top,  then 
fasten  the  whole  firmly.  When  they  commence  growing  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  ho  w  soon  the  roots  cling  to  the  charcoal  surface.  1  have 
two  or  three  dozen  of  Laelia  anceps,  the  roots  of  which  have  spread 
quite  over  the  surface.  Cork  blocks  I  have  an  objection  to,  as  I 
cannot  keep  the  plants  sufficiently  moist.  The  most  flourish¬ 
ing  are  Scuticaria  Hadweni  and  Steeli,  as  well  as  the  little 
Oncidium  Limmingi  and  Jonesianum.  Schomburgkia  Tibicinis, 
the  Cowhorn  Orchid,  is  at  home  on  a  block  of  maple,  and  many  of 
the  dwarf  statured  kinds  have  nothing  but  the  wood  to  grow  upon, 
and  so  far  are  establishing  themselves  well ;  but  this  plan  of  grow¬ 
ing  Orchids  involves  more  labour  in  keeping  them  moist,  but  the 
plants  flower  equally  well  and  have  a  most  charming  effect  when 
suspended. 

CYPRIPEDIUM1. 

Being  a  different  class  of  plant  from  any  of  the  above,  pot 
;  culture  for  these  is  the  most  suitable.  My  plants  came  to  hand 
very  small,  consequently  great  care  was  needed  to  save  them. 
They  were  placed  in  as  small  pots  as  possible,  well  drained  with 
both  potsherds  and  charcoal,  and  a  compost  of  chopped  sphagnum 
and  fibry  peat  in  equal  proportions,  turfy  loam  with  the  fine  soil 
beaten  out  of  it  used.  Th°y  were  potted  rather  firm,  and  surfaced 
with  living  sphagnum.  Out  of  fifty  plants  only  two  caused  any 
anxiety  ;  these  (C.  Godefroyas  and  C.  niveuml  appeared  to  be 


delicate.  The  Cypripediums  like  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  and  plenty 
of  moisture  overhead  as  well  as  at  the  roots,  and  require  to  be  kept 
very  clean  in  the  foliage. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT. 

For  fresh  imported  plants  I  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  give 
them  a  strong  heat  at  first,  therefore  a  temperature  ranging  from 
45°  to  50°  was  decided  on,  with  the  intention  as  they  started  into 
growth  to  place  those  in  more  heat  according  to  the  class  to  which 
they  belong.  This  answered  very  well,  as  the  plants  were  thus 
established  in  a  gradual  way,  and  the  per-centage  of  losses  was 
very  small.  They  have  and  are  still  going  on  satisfactorily,  with 
due  attention  to  their  wants  in  heat  and  moisture  while  growing, 
as  well  as  ripening  the  growth  of  those  plants  which  require  a 
decided  rest.  My  remarks  must  be  taken  to  apply  only  to  fresh- 
imported  plants,  and  as  the  means  adopted  and  described  above 
have  turned  out  successful  in  my  case  they  might  be  a  help  to 
beginners. — Thomas  Record. 


WASHING  THE  ROOTS  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

Mr.  Bardney  on  page  230  says  I  fail  to  prove  him  wrong  in  his 
methods.  There  is  no  more  difficult  problem  than  to  prove  the  right  in 
all  cases.  Therefore  I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  expression  of  opinion, 
and  leave  your  readers  to  choose  their  own  method. 

I  was  induced  to  write  the  letter  referred  to  on  page  188  from  the 
difference  in  principle  of  shaking  out,  versus  non-shaking  out,  plants 
when  planting  out  of  pots.  Many  failures  have  been  seen  both  in  pot¬ 
ting  and  planting  with  the  balls  of  roots  unbroken  through  plants  suffer¬ 
ing  by  want  of  water,  and  not  firm  in  the  new  soil  when  plants  are  pot- 
bound,  that  we  advise  shaking  out  according  to  discretion.  The  Vine 
will  endure  this  operation  admirably,  and  I  think  is  the  least  likely  to 
go  wrong  in  the  hands  of  those  who  on  the  average  have  charge  of  them 
by  this  method,  though  some  may  succeed  with  the  other.  It  does  not 
need  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  anticipate  the  inferior  condition  of 
the  leading  uncoiled  Vine  roots  when  grown  old,  compared  with  roots 
carefully  spread  out  when  planting.  Roots  expand  in  proportion  to  the 
Vine.  It  is  not  needful  to  split  a  hair  over  the  depth  of  planting.  We 
are  practically  agreed  on  that  point.  1  have  not  assumed  that  quill¬ 
like  roots  are  more  liable  to  be  produced  from  an  unbroken  ball.  My 
note  refers  to  the  check  such  roots  receive  by  the  method  adopted  in 
making  the  border,  but  I  affirm  that  roots  are,  as  a  rule,  less  likely  to 
succeed  when  planted  with  an  unbroken  ball.  This  is  my  point  in  a 
nutshell. 

Mr.  Bardney  says  the  depth  of  border  which  I  commend,  2  feet 
9  inches  to  3  feet,  is  enormous  and  unnecessary,  that  air  and  warmth 
cannot  penetrate  through  the  mass,  and  that  the  roots  of  Vines  cannot 
occupy  such  a  bulk  of  soil.  Most  of  the  above  statements  are  opposed 
to  facts,  as  the  Vine  roots  exist  here.  The  old  Vine  borders  are  4  feet 
deep.  We  have  frequently  taken  portions  out  and  returned  a  foot  to 
18  inches  of  stones  and  broken  bricks,  always  being  careful  to  fill 
up  the  angles  or  the  outside  of  the  borders  round  by  the  walls 
much  higher  than  the  centre,  with  drainage,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
surface.  This  helps  to  keep  the  roots  quite  healthy  near  the  walls  (a 
very  important  point),  and  to  assist  the  circulation  of  air.  Drain  pipes 
are  also  passed  underneath  open  to  the  surface.  Our  borders  are  there¬ 
fore  much  less  than  the  average  of  3  feet.  We  have  frequently 
examined  the  borders,  and  know  them  to  be  filled  with  roots  regularly 
from  top  to  bottom  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 

When  we  plant  Vines  we  intend  them  to  last  a  long  period,  and  con¬ 
sider  this  depth  of  soil  best  adapted  to  produce  that  result.  The  borders 
are  less  liable  to  get  dry,  the  water  passes  through  with  freedom,  and  a 
good  healthy  condition  of  the  soil  is  sustained. 

We  all  know  that  first-class  Grapes  can  be  grown  in  an  18-inch  pot, 
and  any  quantity  of  soil  more  or  less  above  that,  but  my  advice  applies 
to  Vines  grown  for  durability. — George  Harris,  Alnwick. 


THE  OAK  OF  MALEDICTION. 

The  following  account  of  the  Oak  of  Malediction,  written  by  Mr. 
Wentworth  Webster,  of  Sare,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Basses  Pyrdnhes,  has  been 
kindly  sent  us  by  Mr.  Peter  Barr.  The  Oak  alluded  to,  judging  from 
specimens  we  have  received,  is  Quercus  pyrenaica,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties.  It  is  Q.  Tauzin  of  Persoon  and  Q.  Tosa  of  Bose,  and 
the  Auzin,  referred  to  in  Mr.  Webster’s  letter,  of  which  we  have  also 
received  a  specimen,  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  pyrenaica. 

I  herewith  send  you  specimen  branches  of  three  kinds  of  Oaks 
from  the  department  of  the  Landes,  France.  They  have  been  given  to 
me  by  a  most  trustworthy  and  competent  person,  M.  P.  Cuzacq, 
geometre,  Tarnos,  Landes.  Two  of  these  Oaks  are  known  in  the  coun¬ 
try  under  Gascoun  names,  (1)  Auzin,  (2)  Tauzin  ;  the  third  is  the 
Cypress-like  Oak  (Quercus  pyramidalis  /). 

June  16th,  1875,  M.  Cuzacq  read  before  the  Society  des  Sciences  et 
Arts  de  Bayonne  a  paper  on  the  “  Folk-lore  and  Superstitions  of  the 
Landes  in  it  he  speaks  of  one  of  these  Oaks,  the  Auzin  : — 

“  Antiquity  had  always  a  veneration  for  the  Oak,  which  was  con¬ 
secrated  to  Jupiter.  In  mythology  Oaks  were  the  chosen  abodes  of 
hamadrvades,  dryades  (Greek,  dry*,  an  Oak),  and  nymphs.  The  Forest 
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of  Dodona  in  Epirus  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  for  its  sacred  Oaks.  Pro¬ 
phecies  were  given  by  the  Oak,  called  the  Tree  of  Fate.  At  Rome 
courage  and  civic  virtues  were  rewarded  by  a  crown  of  Oak  leaves. 
Oak  forests  were  the  temples  of  the  Gauls.  In  the  wood  of  Vincennes 
the  Oak  was  long  shown  under  which  St.  Louis  rendered  justice. 

“  Among  the  varieties  of  Oaks  there  i3  one  which  is  somewhat  rare. 
In  the  Landes  it  has  its  special  history,  and  the  inhabitants  are  veiy 
far  from  regarding  it  with  veneration  ;  it  is  the  Auzin  Oak. 

“  On  a  metairie  (farm)  of  mine,  called  Lesbordes,  at  Rion  des  Landes, 
near  the  farmer’s  house  is  a  fine  Auzin  Oak.  It  measures  in  circum¬ 
ference  over  1 1  feet  at  a  yard  above  the  ground ;  its  height  is  about 
65  feet,  and  the  straight  trunk  before  it  branches  out  is  about  32  feet. 
The  blanches  have  a  very  wide  spread.  The  acorn  is  very  small  ;  the 
leaves  are  divided,  and  are  not  so  velvety  as  those  of  the  Tauzin  or  white 
Oaks.  It  is  the  first  to  bud,  and  the  last  to  keep  its  leaves. 

“  A  good  old  woman,  seventy-five  years  old,  who  has  lived  in  the 
house  for  some  years,  continually  urges  me  to  cut  this  Oak  down.  1  It 
will,’  says  she,  1  be  the  death  of  her.’  Already,  within  two  years,  two 
persons  have  died  in  the  house,  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  child.  It 
is  the  Auzin  which  is  the  cause  of  these  misfortunes.  The  branches  of 
the  tree  shade  a  well.  It  is  true  the  water  has  a  disagreeable  smell  and 
an  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  the  Oak  which  is  the  cause  of  this.  In  order 
to  satisfy  these  good  people,  and  to  prove  to  them  how  silly  their  belief 
is,  I  shall  some  day  cut  it  down.  There  are  a  few  trees  of  the  kind  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  this  kind  of  Oak  was  known  to  the  botanist 
Thore.  In  his  1  Essai  d'une  Chloris  du  Departement  dts  Landes,’ 
page  381  (1803),  he  gives  the  following  description  of  it: — ‘Oak, 
Quercus  Mas,  Male,  or  Auzin.  It  is  still  called  the  Oak  of  Maledic¬ 
tion,  because  the  people  have  imagined  and  believe  after  the  testimony 
of  diviners  and  persons  of  that  class,  that  he  who  cuts  down  one  of 
these  trees  draws  upon  him  the  malediction  of  heaven  ;  that  he  will 
die  within  the  year,  or  at  least  will  fall  ill  and  be  very  unfortunate  ; 
that  the  same  thing  happens  to  whomsoever  lives  in  a  house  in  the 
woodwork  of  which  there  is  a  piece  of  this  wood,  and  such  is  the 
force  of  this  prejudice  that  no  one  will  live  in  such  a  house  until  the 
piece  is  removed.  This  kind  of  Oak,  nevertheless,  is  the  finest  of  ail, 
its  wood  is  the  most  compact,  and  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  water, 
whereas  that  of  other  Oaks  floats  more  or  less.’  ” 

I  have  since  heard  from  M.  Cuzacq  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  cut 
down  his  Auzin.  His  tenants  threatened  to  leave  the  farm  if  he  did 
not  do  so,  and,  as  tenants  are  scarce  nowadays  he  sacrificed  his  tree. 
I  have  also  heard  that  no  one  can  die  at  peace  in  a  bed  made  of  Auzin 
wood,  but  lingers  in  a  terrible  death  agony  until  taken  out  and  placed 
on  the  floor  or  in  another  bed. 

I  have  not  M.  Rolland’s  “  Fiore  Populaire  de  France,”  and  do  not 
know  if  he  refers  to  it  or  not.  In  the  Gascoun  dictionaries  I  find, 
Miey-Tausii,  variety  of  Oak,  half  Tausin,  half  Oak,  roure  (Lat.,  Robur), 
Tausii,  Tausin,  taussin,  white  Oak  (“  Lespy  Dictionaire  Bdarnais,”  two 
vols.,  1887). 

In  the  ancient  “  Fors  et  Costumes  de  Bdarn,”  Oaks  are  mentioned  in 
general  terms  as  Quasso  (Cassou  Quercus)  and  Tauzii. 

In  a  MSS.  vocabulary  of  the  Bayonais  dialect  by  M.  P.  T.  Ducourrau, 
in  my  possession,  I  find  Cassou,  Oak  (Quercus)  ;  Roure  (Robur)  the 
leaves  of  which  are  cottony  underneath,  and  which  bears  the  acorns  ; 
the  Taousin,  the  Yeuse  Oak  (Quercus  Ilex)  or  Evergreen  Oak  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bayonne,  and  La  Teste,  Q.  Robur,  Q.  Suber,  Q.  nigra. 
Under  Roure  (Robur)  he  gives  (1)  a  pedicules  longues  et  a  grappes ; 
(2)  a  pedicules  tres  courtcs  ;  (3)  pyramidal,  origin  from  Basse  Navarre. 
Elsewhere  he  notes,  (1)  Cassou  Oak,  (2)  Roure  ChSne,  (3)  Taousin, 
Chene  vert  ou  Taousin,  (4)  Taousin,  Cork  Oak.  This  is  very  confused. 
I  find  no  mention  of  the  Auzin  in  these  dictionaries,  nor  any  derivation 
of  the  words  Tauzin  or  Auzin. 

Can  there  be  any  connection  between  these  Oaks  of  Malediction  and 
the  Gospel  Oaks  in  England?  The  Latin,  Quercus  sacra,  the  Sacred 
Oak,  might  be  taken  either  as  the  Consecrated  or  the  Accursed  Oak. 
according  as  it  was  devoted  to  good  or  evil  deities,  Superis  an  Inferis  ? 
There  was,  and  perhaps  is  still,  a  Gospel  Oak  on  the  Warren  Farm  on 
the  Breakspear  estate,  close  to  the  road  between  Uxbridge  and  Hare- 
field,  Middlesex. 


JUDGING  MELONS. 

It  would  be  of  special  advantage  to  those,  like  the  writer,  who  are 
often  engaged  during  the  summer  and  autumn  season  judging  horticul¬ 
tural  products,  if  Mr.  Mclndoe  would  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
as  to  the  correct  method  of  judging  Melons  without  cutting  them  to 
examine  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  ascertain  the 
flavour.  Like  others,  I  in  many  cases  find  it  a  very  unpleasant  duty  to 
cut  and  taste  Melons,  sometimes  by  the  dozen.  Nausea  is  often  the 
result  of  the  work,  and  the  delicious  aroma  sometimes  discernible 
whilst  the  rind  is  intact  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  flavour  of  the 
most  obnoxious  kind.  If  exhibitors  and  managers  at  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibitions  accepted  external  qualities  to  decide  the  merits  of  the  fruits, 
the  labours  of  judges  would  be  greatly  reduced.  When  sending  Melons 
in  for  dessert  we  find  it  difficult  to  choose  the  best,  and  to  be  certain  we 
use  an  instrument  to  test  them,  such  as  grocers  use  for  tasting  their 
cheese.  Melons  are  unlike  Grapes,  Peaches,  Pines,  and  other  fruits, 
because  they  are  so  easily  changed  from  their  original  state.  They  may 
be  green-fleshed  this  season  of  the  finest  quality,  but  by  growing  them 
amongst  other  varieties  their  entire  character  may  be  changed  and 
rendered  worthless,  and  nothing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  can  prove 
this  without  mutilating  the  fruit  more  or  less.  Having  been  a  grower  of 


this  fruit  in  large  quantities  for  several  years,  and  frequently  employed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  a  judge,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
give  a  correct  verdict  as  to  flavour  by  the  usual  external  marks — viz., 
rich  and  pleasant  perfume,  great  weight  in  proportion  to  size,  handsome 
form,  beautiful  colour  ;  and  with  each  of  these  qualities  present,  size 
would  then  have  favourable  consideration.  Some  instructions  from 
Mr.  Mclndoe  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  valued  by  many  others  as  well 
as  by  an — Old  Amateur.  _ 

Your  correspondent  “  W.  H.,”  page  219,  seems  to  think  with 
Mr.  Mclndoe  that  judges  should  not  cut  Melons  at  horticultural  shows, 
but  should  decide  on  their  merits  by  outward  examination.  This  I  fear 
would  be  very  misleading,  although  much  can  be  said  on  the  point.  For 
instance,  suppose  we  are  showing  a  new  Melon  for  the  first  time.  .  This 
might  be  by  far  the  best  looking  fruit  staged,  yet  at  the  same  time  it 
might  be  useless  as  regards  flavour.  I  remember  showing  a  new  Melon 
at  Yarmouth,  and  it  was  the  best  looking  one  out  of  about  thirty,  but 
to  my  surprise  it  was  passed,  though  I  did  not  ask  the  reason  why 
after  tasting  it.  As  an  exhibitor  of  fruit  I  should  like  all  kinds  to  be 
judged  by  their  eating  qualities  in  preference  to  their  size  and  outward 
appearance. — Alfred  Bishop,  Westlcy. 

As  a  large  grower  of  Melons  and  a  fairly  successful  exhibitor  of  those 
fruits,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  any  man  to  ac¬ 
curately  judge  the  fruits  without  tasting  them.  1  well  remember  when 
foreman  to  the  late  Mr.  MacEwan  at  Arundel,  on  one  occasion  we  were 
going  to  exhibit  Melons  at  Regents  Park,  and  had  the  pick  of  a  dozen 
good  fruit.  We  smelt  and  examined  then  carefully,  and  after  spending 
at  least  half  an  hour,  we  selected  the  fruit  which  was  to  go,  but  it  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  placed  nowhere.  This  is  not  the  only  time  that  I  have 
been  deceived  ;  nor  very  likely  will  it  be  the  last.  I  join  hands  with 
your  correspondents  “  R.  M.”  and  “  A.  D.,”  and  feel  sure  that  they  have 
both  hit  the  mark.  The  true  old  Victory  of  Bath  is  the  sort  to  depend 
on,  as,  when  properly  ripened,  they  are  alike  all  good. 

I  possess  one  hundred  seeds  of  the  true  Victory  of  Bath  Melon,  of 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  present  one  packet  containing  half  a  dozen 
seeds  to  any  of  your  correspondents  by  their  enclosing  a  stamped 
directed  envelope.  First  come  first  served. — R.  Gilbert,  Burghley, 
Stamford. 


Events  of  the  Week. — On  April  5th  Messrs.  Protheroe  &.  Morris 
will  sell  at  their  Cheapside  Rooms  the  remaining  portion  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Southgate’s  Orchids  ;  on  April  9th,  the  first  portion  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Bath’s  Orchids  will  be  sold  ;  and  on  April  12th  a  consign¬ 
ment  of  established  Orchids  from  Clovenfords  will  be  disposed  of  at  the 
same  rooms.  Messrs.  Hepper  &  Sons  will  also  hold  a  sale  of  Orchids  at 
Rrantingham  Thorpe,  Brough,  on  April  10th.  The  Committees  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday,  April  9th,  at  11  A.H.,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  lecture  will  be 
delivered  on  Dafiodils.  The  second  spring  Shovv  of  the  R">yal  Botanic 
Society  will  be  held  at  Regent’s  Park  on  the  following  day,  April  10th. 

-  Horticultural  Club. — The  monthly  dinner  of  this  Club, 

which  had  been  postponed  from  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month  in 
order  to  give  an  opportunity  of  inviting  the  Dutch  growers  who  had 
come  over  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  2Gth,  and  was  the  largest  and  most 
successful  one  held  by  the  Club  since  its  establishment  in  its  new 
quarters.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Hogg  in  the  absence  of  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  John  Lee ;  and  besides  the  Dutch  growers,  Messrs. 
Iversten,  De  Graaf,  Barnaart,  and  By  voet,  there  were  present  the  Rev.  W, 
Wilks,  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  G.  Dea>,  Girdlestone,  Crowley,  Harrison 
Weir,  H.  J.  Pearson,  Geo.  Paul,  Bunyard,  A.  J.  Pearson,  Walker,  Peter 
Veitch,  T.  Francis  Rivers,  A.  Moss,  &c.,  &c.  A  very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent,  and  the  Dutch  florists  highly  appreciated  (as  they  indeed 
said)  the  hospitality  and  friendly  feeling  shown  to  them  by  the  Club. 

-  Floral  Decorations. — At  the  recent  banquet  given  to  Lord 

Salisbury  at  Watford  “  C.  D.”  requests  us  to  say,  “  The  floral  decorations, 
which  were  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  were  entrusted  and  ably  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Beckett,  gardener  to  II.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Aldenham  House. 
The  principal  table  was  very  effective,  Orchids  taking  a  prominent  part. 
About  100  table  plants  were  used  in  the  body  of  the  hall,  relieved  by 
epergnes  of  cut  flowers.  Some  fine  specimen  Palms  and  other  plants 
were  tastefully  arranged  in  groups  about  the  hall,  the  whole  having  a 
very  pleasing  and  grand  effect.” 
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- At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rugby  and  District  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Society,  held  in  the  Eagle  Assembly  Rooms,  Mr.  Linnaeus 
Cumming,  M.A.,  of  the  Rugby  Schools,  gave  an  interesting  lecture  on 
gardening  subjects.  The  principal  points  dealt  with  were  plant  roots 
and  their  functions,  the  germination  of  seeds,  soils,  drainage,  and 
manures,  all  of  which  were  discussed  in  a  practical  and  scientific 
manner.  Referring  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  gardening  Mr. 
Cumming  said  he  “  had  much  faith  in  failures.  Most  of  the  successes 
he  had  scored  in  life  had  been  through  failures  at  first.  One’s  life  was, 
generally  speaking,  made  up  of  failures,  but  his  feeling  was  that  if  they 
failed  they  should  not  give  the  subject  up  and  think  life  too  short  to 
carry  it  out,  but  go  on  with  their  work  as  if  they  were  goiug  to  live  for 
ever.  A  gardener  ought  to  be  a  man  of  learning,  industry,  and 
perseverance,  and  a  man  who  never  knew  when  he  w-as  beaten.”  There 
was  3ome  discussion,  in  which  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  W.  0.  Wait,  M.A. 
joined,  with  Mr.  Robinson  and  others,  and  the  proceedings  terminated 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

-  Mr.  Cumming  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  gardener,  and  has 

succeeded  in  rendering  his  Rugby  garden,  though  situated  quite  in  the 
town,  and  necessarily  of  moderate  extent,  very  interesting.  Hardy 
plants  are  among  his  chief  favourites,  and  in  one  little  sheltered  nook 
are  stored  some  treasures  that  are  beyond  all  money  value.  These  are 
mostly  choice  alpine  plants  collected  by  himself  in  vacation  tours,  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  planted,  and  tended  with  very  satisfactory  results  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  for  they  are  flourishing  as  they  might  do  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  in  their  native  haunts.  These  re¬ 
sults  have  not  been  attained  without  a  careful  study  of  the  plants’ 
requirements  and  close  observation  of  their  partialities  for  particular 
sites  and  soils.  On  a  larger  scale  this  also  is  how  M.  Everaerts  has 
accomplished  so  much  success  with  his  alpines  at  Vieux  Dieu  in 
Belgium,  where  every  plant  has  an  individual  history. 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  who  has 

gained  some  reputation  as  a  Chrysanthemum  grower,  has,  after  eleven 
and  a  half  years  service  as  gardener  at  the  Highgate  Cemetery,  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  gardens  at  the  Nunhead  Cemetery. 

-  The  report  and  balance-sheet  for  1888  of  the  United  Horti¬ 
cultural  Benefit  and  Provident  Society  has  just  been  issued, 
and  can  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balham,  S.W.  In  addition  to  the  particulars  of  each  fund,  to  which  we 
referred  some  weeks  since,  lists  of  life,  honorary,  and  benefit  members 
are  given,  together  w-ith  an  outline  of  the  rules. 

- We  learn  from  the  schedules  that  the  Exhibitions  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Societies  will  be  held  on  the  dates  named  : — Highgate,  at  Caen  Wood 
Towers,  July  11th  ;  Southwell,  July  25th  ;  Haverfordwest,  August  16th  ; 
Taunton  Deane,  August  15th  ;  and  Kettering  on  July  1st.  The  Ancient 
Society  of  York  Florists,  in  addition  to  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  noted 
on  another  page,  will  hold  Exhibitions  on  the  following  dates  : — April 
24th,  May  29th,  July  10th,  August  14th,  and  September  11th. 

-  Spring  Flowers  in  the  Scilly  Isles.— A  Show  of  spring 

flowers  was  held  in  the  Scilly  Isles  last  week,  when  numbers  of  prizes 
were  offered  for  Daffodils,  and  the  exhibits  were  abundant.  A  special 
prize,  consisting  of  a  challenge  cup,  value  40  guineas,  presented  by  Mr. 
T.  Dorrien  Smith,  for  the  best  collection  of  Daffodils,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Watts  with  100  varieties.  Many  other  special  prizes  were  also 
offered,  hut  of  less  value. 

-  The  Weather  in  March.— A  cold  month  up  to  24th,  but 

not  so  much  wind  as  usual.  Dry  from  20th  to  30th,  and  the  ground  in 
capital  condition  for  sowing,  during  the  last  fortnight.  Total  rainfall. 
2'36  inches,  which  fell  on  sixteen  days,  the  greatest  amount  being 
0‘76  inch,  which  fell  on  the  7th.  Highest  shade  temperature,  62°  on 
24th  ;  lowest,  14°  on  4th  ;  lowest  on  grass,  12°  on  4th.  Barometer 
highest,  30’59  at  noon  on  15th  ;  lowTest,  28'85  at  9  A.N.  on  20th.  Wind 
in  a  westerly  direction  twenty-one  days.  Garden  spring  running  3G 
gallons  per  minute  at  end  of  the  month,  as  against  15  gallons  per  minute 
in  1888.  Gooseberries  and  Whitethorn  hedges  coming  into  leaf  very 
Slowly  on  31st. — W.  H.  Divers,  Kctton  Hall ,  Stamford. 

-  The  weather  in  the  metropolitan  district  has  been  Eome- 

what  variable,  but  fairly  bright,  with  cold  winds  on  several  days. 
Writing  from  the  north,  “  B.  D.”  says,  “  March  has  closed  with  a  week 
of  fine  weather.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  there  were  8°  of  frost. 
Farming  operations  in  South  Perthshire  are  far  advanced  under  highly 
favourable  conditions.” 


-  The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— The  usual  meeting  of  the 

Committee  took  place  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel  on  the  29th  ult.,  Mr. 
George  Deal  presiding.  The  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  announced 
that  the  sum  of  £83  7s.  lid.  had  been  received  during  the  past  month, 
including  £51  0s.  6d.  from  M.  PI.  B.  May  (the  proceeds  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Edmonton),  £7  Is.  6d.  collected  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  £5  6s.  lid.  the  proceeds  of  a  flower  stall  held  by 
Mrs.  Ford  at  the  recent  Spring  Show  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society.  Mr.  Lawton,  The  Gardens,  Wilton  House,  Brough,  Yorkshire, 
was  appointed  Local  Secretary  for  that  district.  The  Chairman 
announced  that  the  President,  Sir  Julian  Gohlsmid,  would  preside  at  the 
annual  dinner  on  July  19th,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  arrangements 
of  the  dinner  should  be  on  the  same  lines  as  last  year,  the  tickets  to  be 
5s.  each.  The  following  were  announced  as  Stewards  :  — Messrs.  Assbee> 
Bates,  Bishop,  Cannell,  R.  Dean,  W.  G.  Head,  Herbst,  Laing,  Richards 
Roberts,  Roupell,  Walker,  and  Wynne.  A  cheque  was  drawn  for  the 
children’s  allowances  for  the  current  quarter — viz.,  £35  15s.  The  usual 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 

-  The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Reading  and  District 

Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association  was  held  on 
Monday,  April  1st,  and  was,  as  usual,  well  attended.  Mr.  W.  Lees, 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  presided,  and  Mr.  George  Stanton,  of 
Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  read  a  paper  on  “  Gardeners  and  Gar¬ 
dening.”  The  subject  was  dealt  with  in  an  able  manner.  Mr.  Stanton, 
contended  that  although  we  have  no  schools  of  gardening  supported  in 
part  or  entirely  by  the  State,  as  they  have  in  most  continental  countries, 
yet  the  gardeners  of  this  country  w-ere  the  best  as  a  body,  the  most 
numerous  in  the  world.  Our  garden  literature  and  horticultural  press  had 
helped  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  gardeners.  He  hoped  the  gardeners 
would  endeavour  to  disseminate  knowledge  among  the  cottagers,  so 
that  their  gardens  might  become  more  profitable  to  them,  there  being 
much  room  for  improvement  in  this  way.  At  the  conclusion  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Stanton. 

- Arrangement  of  Hot-water  Piping. — Much  has  been 

written  during  the  past  winter  in  various  gardening  periodicals  on 
“  Fuels  and  Stoking,”  items  of  no  small  importance  both  to  the  gardener 
and  his  employer,  but  I  am  induced  t.o  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
hot-water  pipes  which  are  not  fitted  up  at  present  so  as  to  gain  the 
greatest  amount  of  heat  with  the  smallest  amount  of  fuel.  My 
experience  as  a  practical  gardener  is  somewhat  considerable.  I  have 
met  with  a  great  variety  of  heating  apparatuses  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  have  spent  much  time  in  studying  them.  The  con¬ 
clusions  that  I  have  come  to  are  that  return  pipes  are  on  a  wrong 
principle.  What  is  aimed  at  in  all  cases  is  to  send  the  hot  water 
where  it  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  temperatures  in 
the  different  compartments  it  is  carried  to  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
fuel.  To  obtain  this  object  I  would  do  away  with  all  return  pipes,  but 
would  make  every  pipe  a  flow  and  reduce  the  back  flow  say  to 
1  inch  or  1 1  inch,  according  to  the  distance  from  the  boiler.  By  adopting 
this  method  I  am  positive  heat  can  be  got  from  a  smaller  amount  of 
piping  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  fuel  than  is  at  present  consumed. 
In  my  observations  it  has  been  the  quantity  of  cooling  water  returning 
to  the  boiler  that  swallows  up  the  firing,  causing  a  great  strain  on  the 
apparatus. — A.  Harrow,  Westgate-on-Sea. 

-  The  Essex  Field  Club  maintains  a  vigorous  existence,  and 

is  steadily  increasing  its  sphere  of  interest  and  usefulness  to  its  nume¬ 
rous  members.  During  the  present  year  it  has  commenced  “  winter  ” 
meetings  in  the  principal  large  towns  of  Essex,  the  first  being  held  in 
Chelmsford  in  February  last  proving  very  successful,  and  the  second 
was  held  on  Saturday,  March  30th,  at  Colchester.  The  trip  included  a 
visit  to  the  Castle  Museum  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Ack- 
land,  M.A.,  also  a  visit  to  Mr.  G.  Joslin’s  museum  of  Roman  antiquities. 
After  tea  at  the  Cups  Hotel  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Club  was  held, 
when  the  following  papers  were  read  : — “  The  Fishes  of  Essex,”  by 
Henry  Laver,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A.  “  Notes  upon  and  Exhibition  of 
Foraminifera  and  Diatoms  from  the  Mud  of  the  Oyster  Beds  of  the 
Essex  Coast,”  by  J.  C.  Shenstone,  F.R.M.S.,  and  C.  E.  Benham.  “  Notes 
on  some  of  the  Rarer  Coleoptera  Found  in  the  Colchester  District,”  by 
W.  II.  Harwood.  “  Notes  on  Result  of  Examination  of  a  Red  Hill  near 
Burnham,”  by  E.  A.  Fitch,  F.L.S.,  and  W.  Cole.  “Some  Essex  Well- 
sections,”  by  W.  Whitaker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Various  objects  of 
interest  were  also  exhibited,  and  a  most  agreeable  day  was  spent. 

—  Begonias. — Beyond  the  varieties  of  Begonia  semperflorens  and 
a  few  other  species  this  genus  is  not  largely  represented  in  gardens,  the 
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Tuberous  Begonias  being,  of  course,  excepted  ;  yet  there  are  numbers  of 
the  fibrous-rooted  species  that  require  but  little  beat,  are  easily  grown, 
and  very  floriferous  that  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  wherever  they  can 
be  accommodated.  The  coil  end  of  a  stove  or  a  warm  conservatory 
suits  them  admirably — anywhere,  in  fact,  if  an  intermediate  tempera¬ 
ture  can  be  maintained.  This  is  not  the  best  time  of  year  for  them,  but 
just  now  we  have  the  following  very  attractive  : — B.  pruinata,  with  small 
white  flowers  in  lar^e  panicles,  freely  produced,  and  bright  green  peltate 
leaves  4  to  9  inches  in  diameter.  B.  hvdrocotylifolia,  a  useful  plant, 
varying  somewhat  under  cultivation.  If  treated  liberally  it  produces 
much  larger  flowers  and  leaves  than  when  partially  starved.  The  flowers 
are  pink,  in  large  panicles  ;  the  leaves  rounded  and  deep  green.  B.  mala- 
barica,  a  tall-growing  plant  with  large  drooping  panicles  of  pink  flowers 
very  distinct  and  effective.  B.  megasperma  also  has  pink  flowers,  small, 
but  borne  in  great  numbers.  B.  manicata  is  better  known  than  the 
others,  its  flowers  varying  from  white  to  a  deli 'ate  shade  of  pink.  It  is 
a  free-growing  useful  plant. — L. 

-  Sun  Heat  and  Light. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 

Meteorological  Society,  held  on  the  20th  instant,  Dr.  W.  Marcet, 
F.R.S.,  President,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the  above 
subjtct.  He  said  that  the  source  or  origin  of  all  meteorological 
phenomena  is  the  sun,  which  sends  or  radiates  its  heat  to  the  earth 
through  the  molecular  vibration  of  the  invisible  matter  connecting  earth 
with  space.  If  there  were  no  air  and  moisture  we  should  feel  the  sun’s 
heat  to  a  much  greater  extent.  After  the  sun’s  rays  have  reached  the 
earth,  a  portion  of  the  heat  they  bring  with  them  is  absorbed  by  it  and 
terrestrial  objects,  another  portion  is  converted  into  morion,  and  a  third 
is  reflected  into  space.  After  describing  the  various  actinometers  and 
other  instruments  used  for  determining  the  amount  of  solar  radiation, 
Dr.  Marcet  showed  that  the  temperature  of  the  solar  rays  falls  rapidly 
when  tested  at  increasing  altitudes  in  a  balloon.  Regarding  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  solar  heat  into  motion,  a  very  interesting  illustration  is 
afforded  by  the  radiometer,  in  which  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun’s 
rays  causes  a  light  vane  to  rotate  ;  while  1  another  illustration  of  the 
mechanical  effects  of  heat  upon  fluids  is  their  conversion  into  what  is 
known  as  the  spheroidal  condition.  In  connection  with  this  Dr.  Marcet 
showed  how  by  wetting  his  hand  he  could  pass  it  through  molten  lead 
without  injury.  Dr.  Marcet  then  briefly  drew  attention  to  the  sun’s 
light,  stating  that  the  passage  of  the  sun's  light  throughout  atmosphere 
alters  it  in  kind  to  a  great  and  remarkable  extent.  Light  can  be  de¬ 
composed  into  its  elementary  colours.  In  connection  with  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  Dr.  Marcet  performed  a  number  of  experiments,  in¬ 
cluding,  among  others,  that  of  passing  a  ray  of  light  through  a  glass 
vessel  freed  from  dust,  when  the  ray  disappears  within  the  vessel,  but 
reappears  on  the  other  side,  showing  that  the  power  to  form  light  was 
there,  though  not  the  material  for  this  power  to  act  upon.  Dr.  Marcet 
concluded  his  very  interesting  address  by  describing  the  various  forms 
of  sunshine  recorders. 

-  Chiswick  Gakdeneks’  Mutual  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  close  of  the  session  of  this  useful  institution  was  signalised 
by  the  members  and  their  friends,  numbering  forty-three,  dining 
together  on  Friday  evening  last  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  George 
Gordon,  the  Chairman  of  the  Association.  After  the  repast  the  Chair¬ 
man,  in  an  eloquent  speech,  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  *•  Continued 
Success  to  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association.” 
The  Vice-Chairmen,  Messrs.  J.  Fraser  and  S.  Summers,  were  enthu¬ 
siastically  toasted,  as  also  was  the  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Barry,  and  Mr. 
George  Gordon.  Additional  interest  was  imparted  to  the  proceedings 
by  the  presentation  of  prizes  kindly  offered  by  Mrs.  S.  A.  Lee,  a 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood  and  a  most  liberal  supporter  of  horti¬ 
culture  at  Chiswick.  We  append  the  names  of  the  winners  in  the 
respective  classes.  Class  1. —  Arrangement  of  the  fruit  garden  to 
produce  a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  without  the  aid  of  glass.  First 
prize,  Mr.  S.  Summers,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick, 
no  other  competitors.  Class  2. — Best  system  of  cropping  the  kitchen 
garden  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of  vegetables  where  no  forcing  is 
practised.  First  prize,  Mr.  T.  Bones,  gardener  to  J.  Donaldson,  Esq., 
Tower  House,  Chiswick.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Addison,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd,  Merton  Lodge,  Chiswick.  Third,  Mr.  R.  Wood,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Sanderson,  Duke’s  Avenue,  Chiswick.  Fourth,  Mr.  R.  Aitken, 
gardener  to  J.  J.  Ford,  Esq.,  Park  Side,  Hammersmith.  Class  3.— How 
to  maintain  a  gay  conservatory  throughout  the  year.  First  prize,  Mr. 
A.  Reid,  Possingworth  Gardens,  Cross-in-Hand.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Barry, 
Chiswick.  Third,  Mr.  A.  Wright,  gardener  to  E.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Devonhuist,  Chiswick.  Fourth,  Mr.  G.  Beaton,  The  Gardens,  High- 


field,  Shorekam.  The  literary  merits  of  the  essays  had  very  properly  to 
betaken  into  consideration  in  making  the  awards.  The  adjudicators, 
Messrs.  G.  Gordon,  J.  Wright,  and  J.  Fraser,  were  unanimous  on  the 
relative  merits  of  the  contributions.  Oue  or  two  of  them  might 
possib'y  have  attained  higher  positions  bat  for  mistakes,  especially  in 
spelling  the  names  of  plants.  Several  of  the  essays  were  highly  credit¬ 
able  productions,  and  Mr3.  Lee  is  doing  much  good  in  offering  these 
educational  prizes. 


MADRESFTELD  COURT. 

A  short  time  since  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  spending  a  day  or  two 
with  Mr.  R.  Parker  at  Impney.  I  was  on  a  resting  rather  than  on 
a  writing  tour,  but  as  we  went  to  see  Mr.'  W.  Crump  at  Madresfield 
and  as  I  brought  away  a  photograph  of  the  mansion,  a  little  must 
be  said  about  this  old  ancestral  home,  the  name  of  which  is  so  familiar 
to  readers  of  garden  literature.  Malvern  Link  was  the  station  at 
which  we  were  met,  and  we  might  have  been  at  Madresfield  in  less 
than  half  an  hour,  but  were  obligingly  driven  a  circuitous  route  on 
the  upper  road  along  the  foot  of  the  famous  Malvern  Hills,  from  whence 
we  could  overlook  the  clean  and  salubrious  town,  and  a  magnificent 
panorama  of  flat,  well-wooded,  park-like  country  beyond  it,  a  view 
which  for  extent  and  pastoral  scenery  could  not  easily  be  excelled. 
There  is  no  wonder  that  Malvern  is  such  a  favourite  resort,  and 
crowded  with  visitors  during  the  season.  About  two  miles  distant  from 
our  point  of  vantage  glimpses  of  Madresfield  could  be  obtained  as  if 
nestling  among  the  trees.  On  the  way  thereto  the  timber  by  its 
stature  afforded  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  here 
and  there  a  fine  Pear  tree  indicated  the  suitability  of  the  district  for 
the  cultivation  of  hardy  fruit. 

Madresfield  is  not  a  home  of  mushroom  growth  by  a  very  long  way. 
The  mansion  with  its  moat,  the  waters  of  which  wash  the  walls  on  three 
sides,  and  the  supporting  wall  of  a  terrace  garden  on  the  fourth,  savours 
of  antiquity.  It  is  entered  by  two  bridges  crossing  the  moat  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  building,  and  the  massive  oak  doors  must  be  centuries  old. 
History  tells  us  that  Madresfield  Court  was  the  seat  of  the  Bracys  until 
1321,  when  Joan,  their  heiress,  espoused  Thomas  Lygan,  whose 
descendent  married  the  heiress  of  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Powyck.  The 
family  of  Ljgon  is  of  Norman  descent,  and  came  into  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror.  The  bearer  of  the  ancient  name,  the  present 
Earl  Beauchamp,  ha.s  improved  his  estate  considerably,  and  evidently 
takes  great  interest  in  bis  pleasure  grounds  and  gardens.  The  former 
were  extended  and  features  of  interest  added.  The  present  kitchen 
garden  was  made  on  a  site  apart  from  the  old  one  (which  no  longer 
exists)  and  the  extensive  ranges  of  glass  were  erected  about  twenty 
years  ago  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Cox.  The  noble 
owner  of  Madresfield  also  considers  the  well  being  of  his  tenants,  and 
distributes  upwards  of  a  thousand  fruit  trees  amongst  them  annually 
free  of  cost.  These  are  raised  by  Mr.  Crump,  and  the  nursery  is  an 
interesting  and  important  department  of  his  charge. 

First  glancing  briefly  at  the  pleasure  grounds  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  feature  is  the  avenue,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length,  of 
Picea  nobilis  glauca.  This,  I  may  presume,  has  no  equal  ;  the  trees 
have  been  grafted,  and  all  are  alike  in  habit  and  the  beautiful  silvery 
blue  tint  that  shimmers  in  the  sunshine.  The  trees  are  apparently 
uniform  in  size  and  about  50  feet  high,  and  as  they  are  about  16  yards 
apart  on  the  lawn  they  have  space  for  development,  and  are  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Several 
of  them  are  memorial  trees,  permanent  tablets  recording  when  and  by 
whom  they  were  planted.  This  avenue  is  seen  in  its  fullest  beauty 
from  the  west  when  the  sun  is  declining  late  in  the  afternoon ;  from 
the  east  when  it  is  ascending  in  the  morning,  the  rays  then  striking  on 
the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  as  the  branches  are  moved  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  the  avenue  then  representing  a  moving  mass  of  glistening  silver, 
as  charming  as  it  is  unique.  I  remember  seeing  last  year  many 
hundreds  of  the  same  variety  of  this  handsome  Conifer  in  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Smith  of  Worcester,  from  whence  the  splendid  specimens  at 
Madresfield  were  probably  obtained.  This  beautiful  avenue  forms  one 
side  of  a  triangle,  the  other  two  consisting,  one  of  large  old  Elms  chiefly, 
the  other  of  Cedrus  atlantica  from  seed,  the  trees  consequently  varying 
in  tint  and  character.  Conifers  of  most  kinds  appear  to  be  at  home  at 
Madresfield,  and  seldom  is  the  Douglas  Fin  seen  in  finer  condition. 

Evergreens  also,  of  which  there  is  a  good  assortment,  appear  equally 
healthy  and  satisfactory.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of  these  are  the 
standard  round-headed  Portugal  Laurels  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
mansion.  These  are  very  fine  indeed,  and  kept  in  perfect  shape  by 
j  udicious  yearly  prunings.  An  avenue  of  Laurels  leads  to  the  flower 
garden  with  marble  statuary  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  representing 
twelve  Roman  Caesars,  Julius  and  others,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
reigned.  In  the  flower  garden  a  large  bed  of  Clematis  Jackmanni 
produces  a  fine  effect  in  summer  ;  and  about  a  score  of  other  beds 
occupied  with  Tuberous  Begonias  in  separate  colours,  Mr.  Parker  says, 
are  worth  going  a  journey  to  see,  and  he  knows  not  where  they  are 
equalled.  The  tubers  for  this  season's  display  were  being  started  in  frames 
without  heat,  under  a  thick  covering  of  leaves  and  litter.  The  rosery 
deserves  passing  notice,  or  rather  its  crescent-shaped  boundary  does,  of 
Limes  trained  to  form  an  arch,  which  must  form  a  perfect  tunnel  of 
foliage  in  summer,  the  shade  being  of  the  densest.  The  Roses  are  in 
beds  on  the  open  space  half  encircled  by  this  arch  of  Limes.  Going 
onwards  we  pass  fine  Yew  hedges,  then  come  upon  one  of  Pulham’s 
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test,  examples  of  artificial  rocks— a  work  of  great  magnitude  and  as 
told  and  rugged  as  can  te  imagined,  now  well  furnished  with  Ferns  and 
other  suitable  plants.  Nearing  the  kitchen  garden  we  pass  through 
“  walls  of  Yew  ”  to  a  series  of  herbaceous  beds  not  occupied  in  the  usual 
higgledy-piggledy  style,  hut  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  plants 
generieally  associated,  which  certainly  does  not  render  the  collection 
less  interesting. 

Having  now  passed  quickly  down  the  avenues,  round  the  mansion, 
across  the  lawn  and  through  the  shrubberies,  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
kitchen  garden — an  enclosure  well  stocked  with  excellent  pyramid  fruit 
trees,  and  walls  well  furnished  with  good  examples  of  training.  On 
one  of  them  the  Pear  trees  are  alternately  fan  and  horizontally  trained, 
and  both  methods  well  carried  out  afford  diversity  to  the  surface.  Mr. 
Crump,  however,  appears  to  prefer  the  fan-trained  trees  for  usefulness. 
Gooseberries  trained  upright  to  wires  form  neat  toun  lary  hedges,  and 
perhaps  more  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  extent  of  ground  in 
that  way  than  in  any  other.  Not  only  mu-t  the  soil  be  good,  but  we 
thought  the  climate  could  not  be  very  bad  when  wj  saw  a  quarter  of 
Cabbages  nearly  ready  for  cutting. 


the  restoration,  and  that  it  is  not  bad  was  testified  by  a  number  of 
useful  bunches  in  the  Grape  room. 

Though  this  is  the  home  of  the  Madresfield  Court  Grape,  this  splendid 
variety  has  hitherto  not  been  extensively  grown,  but  its  culture  is  now 
being  greatly  extended.  The  houses  appear  to  have  been  occupied  with 
a  great  number  of  varieties,  and  not  many  of  each  ;  but  now  an  increased 
number  of  a  few  of  the  most  useful  sorts  are  being  established,  Madres¬ 
field  Court  taking  the  lead.  It  is  Lord  Beauchamp’s  favourite  Grape, 
and  that  fact  proves  he  is  the  reverse  of  a  bad  judge.  Mr.  Crump 
describes  it  as  positively  the  very  best  black  Grape  grown  for  quality,  and 
is  of  noble  appearance,  while  it  forces  and  crops  well,  the  only  fault  being 
the  liability  of  the  berries  to  crack  if  grown  with  and  treated  the  same 
as  Black  Hamburghsor  other  thicker  skinned  varieties.  He  isemphatic 
in  his  opinion,  founded  on  much  experience,  that  cracking  is  due  to 
atmospheric  influences  entirely  within  the  grower’s  control.  He  wisely 
remarks  that  “  Prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  and  the  safe  course  is  to 
gradua'ly  reduce  atmospheric  moisture,  commencing  just  before  the  first 
berry  shows  signs  of  colouring,  then  judiciously  increasing  the  ventila¬ 
tion,  and  maintaining  the  necessary  temperature  by  the  free  use  of  the 


Fig.  42.— MADRESFIELD  COURT. 


There  are  two  extensive  ranges  of  glass,  one  a  three-quarter  span- 
roof,  the  front,  southwards,  perhaps  too  sharply  pitched,  and  the  houses 
must  be  intensely  hot  in  summer.  In  these  Peaches,  Pines,  Figs, 
Cucumbers,  Melons,  and  forcing  generally  is  conducted,  and  he  must 
be  a  very  captious  critic  to  find  fault  with  what  he  saw.  The  larger 
range  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of  very  fine  vineries,  with  a  span-roof 
greenhouse  at  or  near  one  end,  and  a  stove  at  the  other  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  lean-to  range.  The  plants  in  the  two  houses  were  in 
excellent  order,  the  spathes  of  Richardias  being,  I  think,  the  finest  I 
have  seen.  Grapes  are  extensively  grown,  but  the  old  Vines  appear  to 
have  seen  their  best  days,  and  it  is  apparent,  by  the  method  of  pruning, 
that  the  best  is  being  made  of  them  till  others  more  young  and  vigorous 
can  be  established.  The  old  Vines  are  in  outside  borders,  and  the  young 
are  planted  in  narrow  inside  borders  next  the  front  wall  to  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time  as  the  Vines  progress  and  their  roots  need  further 
extension.  The  growth  the  young  Vines  have  so  far  made  is  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character,  the  canes  being  very  strong,  firm,  and  short- 
jointed.  A  good  extension  of  growth  is  allowed  yearly,  and  splendid 
Grapes  may  be  confidently  expected,  the  old  rods  being  cut  away  as 
the  new  require  the  space.  Thus  the  Grape  supply  is  maintained  during 


hot-water  apparatus  ;  or,  in  other  words,  affording  “  plenty  of  fire  and 
plenty  of  air,”  yet  avoiding  sharp  currents,  and  exercising  proper  dis¬ 
cretion  in  ventilating,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day.  The  top  ventilators 
are  never  quite  closed  during  the  colouring  and  ripening  process,  and 
previous  to  this  liquid  manure  is  supplied  to  the  roots,  sufficiently  to 
carry  the  Vines  over  the  dangerous  period.  That  is  what  I  gathered 
from  the  cultivator  who  has  no  difficulty  in  preventing  this  superior  and 
tender  skinned  Grape  from  splitting.  I  am  positive  his  method  is  the 
right  one.  I  had  the  temerity  to  advance  it  a  few  years  ago  in  the 
Journal,  and  had  to  stand  firm  against  the  criticism  of  able  men.  I  said 
then,  and  say  now,  that  the  cracking  of  fruit  is  traceable  to  the  action 
of  osmosis,  or  the  equilibrium  of  densities.  When  moisture  passes 
through  the  skins  of  fruit  from  the  air,  as  it  does  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  that  is  known  as  endosmosis  ;  when  it  passes  from  the  fruit  to 
the  air,  that  is  known  as  exosmosis.  When  there  is  much  moisture  in 
the  air  it  passes  into  the  fruit,  and  tender  skinned  kinds  split  accordingly 
— the  thinner  fluid  in  the  air  being  attracted  by  the  denser  fluid  in  the 
fruit.  That  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  it  is  in  obedience  to  this  law  that 
various  fruits  split,  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  roots.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  discussion  to  which  I  have  alluded  led 
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to  a  change  of  practice  in  many  vineries,  and  with  the  best  results,  and  I 
am  glad  to  have  Mr.  Crump’s  experience  in  support  of  what  I  advanced, 
though  he  may  not  have  observed  it.  Dryness  of  the  roots  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  either  Grapes  or  any  other  fruits  cracking  or  splitting  if  the  air  is 
overcharged  with  moisture  at  a  critical  time. 

I  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  raising  of  hardy  fruit  trees  at 
Madresfield  for  distribution  amongst  the  tenants  on  the  estate.  The  trial 
ground  contains  about  200  varieties  of  Apples,  100  of  Tears,  and  fifty  of 
Plums,  for  ascertaining  those  most  suitable  for  the  district.  The  nursery 
contains  some  thousands  of  young  trees  as  good  as  can  be  seen  any¬ 
where.  Stocks  are  raised  from  cider  “  must  ” — the  pips  of  the  fruit 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed.  They  are  therefore  free  stocks, 
but  what  is  known  as  “  root  culture  ”  is  sedulously  practised — that  is, 
the  stocks  are  transplanted  two  or  three  times  before  being  budded  or 
grafted.  The  tap  root  is  not  cut  off,  but  laid  in  horizontally  and  trodden 
firmly  in  that  position.  The  object  of  this  is  the  multiplication  of 
fibres,  and  they  are  multiplied  until  they  are  as  numerous  and  bushy 
as  on  Paradise  stocks.  The  resulting  growth  is  correspondingly  fruitful, 
and  dwarf  trees  may  be  seen  at  Madresfield  full  of  fruit  buds  resembling 
trees  on  the  Paradise  stock.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  its 
tendency  is  undoubtedly  to  impart  early  fruitfulness  to  trees  on  stocks 
inherently  more  vigorous  than  the  natural  pigmies,  some  of  which 
would  soon  die  from  inanition  if  it  were  not  for  strength  imparted  by 
the  varieties  grafted  on  them,  these  giving  greater  power  and  extension 
to  the  roots.  It  is  this  idea  I  am  trying  to  impress  on  Mr.  Tonks  in 
considering  the  canker  question,  but  1  feel  it  is  about  the  toughest 
work  I  have  entered  on,  yet  I  shall  peg  away  a  little  longer.  I  must 
not  wander,  however,  but  close  these  discursive  notes,  and  do  so  with 
the  strong  expression  of  opinion  that  Mr.  William  Crump  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  gardening  as  viewed  in  its  broadest  aspects,  and  that  the 
horticultural  fame  of  Madresfield  is  safe  in  his  keeping. — W. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  26th. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present — Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair ; 
Messrs.  McLachlan,  Wilson,  Lynch,  Veitch,  Dyer,  and  Morris  ;  Drs. 
Miiller  and  Scott,  Prof.  Church,  and  Rev.  J.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Cocoa  Nut  attached  hy  Coccus. — Mr.  McLachlan  exhibited  leaves  and 
a  young  nut  received  from  Jamaica  severely  attacked  by  two  species  of 
coccus,  Fiorinia  pellucida,  Signoret,  in  abundance,  and  Mytilaspis  buxi, 
Sign.  (M.  Pandani,  Colustocli),  more  sparingly.  This  diseased  condition  was 
prevalent  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Morris  remarked  that  Cocoa  nuts  first 
appeared  to  be  attacked  in  1881,  after  the  cyclone  in  1880.  He  had 
seen  a  plantation  of  25,000  trees  badly  infested.  The  planters  attributed 
their  unhealthy  condition  in  1881  to  the  snapping  of  the  roots  in  the 
cyclone  of  the  previous  year,  whereby,  the  vitality  of  the  trees  being 
affected  by  the  injury  to  the  roots,  they  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
cocci.  The  insect  attacks  the  outside  fronds  in  the  first  instance,  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  the  trees  having  been  scorched.  The  older  trees 
were  described  as  having  “  blasted  fruit.”  The  usual  remedies  of 
sulphur  spray  or  kerosene  emulsion  being  impracticable,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  smoke  might  be  partially  effective.  Whatever  be  the  remedy 
applied,  Mr.  McLachlan  observed  that  it  should  always  be  applied  just 
at  the  time  when  the  larvaj  are  being  hatched. 

Effects  on  Plants  of  London  Fog. — Mr.  Dyer  suggested  that  statistics 
should  be  collected  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  London  fog  upon  plants 
in  and  around  the  metropolis  during  the  winter.  He  said  that  they  had 
not  much  ground  for  complaint  at  Kew  until  the  winter  of  1887-1888. 
The  fog  proved  injurious  in  two  ways.  First,  in  forming  an  oily  deposit 
of  dirt  which  was  left  on  all  the  glass  houses.  This  was  so  thick  and 
of  so  intractable  a  character  that  every  pane  had  to  be  washed  by  hand. 
The  houses  looted  as  if  they  had  slate  roofs  instead  of  being  glazed. 
The  same  result  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1888-1889.  Secondly,  with 
regard  to  the  injury  to  plants,  it  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  fog,  especially  so  on  Orchids.  Thus,  e.g.,  when  a  fog  comes 
on  the  inflorescence  of  species  of  Phalaenopsis  breaks  up,  and  the  flowers 
disarticulating  fall  off.  Many  plants  suffer  more  or  less,  and  especially 
such  as  have  a  more  tender  foliage.  Mr.  Dyer  remarked  that  the  young 
foliage  of  a  Carpenteria  growing  on  a  south  wall  did  not  suffer,  while 
another  plant  under  glass,  with  possibly  tenderer  foliage,  was  severely 
injured.  The  fogs  extended  even  as  far  as  Dorking,  for  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  lost  a  large  number  of  flowers  in  a  few  hours.  Mr.  Veitch 
remarked  that  he  found  injurious  effects  to  follow  the  two  kinds  of  fogs, 
those  caused  by  London  smoke  and  the  ordinary  country  white  fogs. 
In  the  dull  weather  accompanying  the  latter,  flowers  would  not  expand 
properly,  as,  e.g..  was  particularly  the  case  with  early  varieties  of  Lrelia 
anceps.  The  yellow  fogs  of  London  had  been  getting  steadily  worse 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Camellias  frequently  lost  their  buds, 
especially  certain  kinds,  as  double  whites.  A  peculiar  feature  observed 
by  Mr.  Veitch  was  that  the  fog  seemed  to  gum  up  the  buds  at  a  certain 
stage  of  development,  when  either  before  or  after  that  particular 
period  of  growth  the  buds  were  unaffected  by  the  fog.  He  mentions 
that  1000  flowers  of  Cattleyas  were  lost  in  three  weeks. 

Galanthus  Flwesi  diseased. — A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Barr, 
who  had  forwai’ded  the  diseased  bulbs  on  which  Prof.  M.  Ward  reported 
at  the  last  meeting.  He  attributed  the  presence  of  the  parasitic  fungus 
as  indirectly  due  to  cultivation  and  to  too  rich  a  soil  from  the  following 
facts.  In  the  garden  whence  the  diseased  plants  had  come  Mr.  Barr 


found  that  they  had  all  disappeared  except  from  places  overgrown  with 
grass  and  in  a  wild  natural  condition.  There  they  were  healthy  and 
strong.  His  impression  is  that  Snowdrops  cannot  stand  too  much  culti¬ 
vation.  Whether  it  be  the  manure  or  the  soft  spongy  nature  of  prepared- 
soil  he  could  not  say,  but  with  him  they  die  out  in  such  a  medium,, 
whereas  an  escape  on  the  hard  margin  of  a  bed  grows  and  flowers  well. 
It  is  the  same  with  many  other  bulbs.  In  the  centre  of  the  bed  they 
will  perish,  while  the  plants  on  the  edge  which  has  been  trodden  down 
will  thrive.  In  an  orchard  where  G.  Elwesi  was  growing  they  were 
best  in  a  position  near  to  the  roots  of  trees  and  in  the  most  shaded 
parts.  Mr.  Barr  suspects  that  fungus  diseases  are  therefore  correlated 
with  uncongenial  conditions,  and  that  the  cure  rests  in  more  attention 
to  Nature’s  laws. 

Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  in  his  experience  Snowdrops  grew  well  in 
a  rich  soil.  This  was  also  Mr.  McLachlan’s,  except  that  they  became 
double.  It  was  suggested  that  while  manure  might  be  the  source  of  the 
spores  of  the  fungi,  Mr.  Dyer  remarked  that  no  variation  in  the  soil 
could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  fungus.  It 
was  observed  that  like  the  Cocoa  nuts  described  above  some  lowering  of 
vitality  appeared  to  render  herbaceous  plants  more  receptive  of  fungi, 
and  the  causes  might  be  various,  including  high  cultivation,  which 
stimulated  the  vegetative  system. 

Rime,  Phenomena  of. — A  communication  was  received  from  Rev.  L, 
Blomefield,  to  whom  the  Secretary  had  forwarded  Mr.  Plowright’s 
account  of  injuries  to  trees  by  rime,  and  the  photographs  of  broken 
trees,  with  inquiries  if  he  had  ever  experienced  a  similar  occurrence. 
In  reply,  he  said  that  he  had  only  once  seen  such  excessive  rime  at 
Swaffam  Vicarage,  “  when  all  the  twigs  of  the  trees,  even  the  slenderest, 
were  so  enveloped  in  long  spicuhe  standing  out  perpendicularly  to  the 
length  of  an  inch  or  two  at  least,  as  to  resemble  bottle-brushes.  The 
effects  were  injurious  in  some  cases,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  large 
boughs  of  trees  being  broken.”  .  .  .  .  “  Fog,  combined  with  a 

very  low  temperature  and  a  perfectly  still  air,  I  suppose  to  be  essential 
conditions.”  Mr.  Plowright  forwarded  a  large  bough  with  several 
branches  broken  through,  and  hanging  upon  it,  illustrating  the  remark¬ 
able  effects  of  rime  near  Lynn. 

Plants  exhibited. — Shortia  galacifolia,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  a  native 
of  the  Alleghanies,  flowering  for  the  first  time  in  Europe;  it  appears 
to  be  allied  to  Pyrola.  Anoiganthus  breviflorus,  Baker ,  a  now  monotypie 
genus  from  Natal  with  yellow  flowers.  Crocus  vernus  var.  leurorhyncus. 
Narcissus  minimus,  brought  from  the  Asturias  by  Mr.  Maw,  flowering  a 
fortnight  or  more  earlier  than  those  in  ordinary  cultivation.  Kyllingia 
monocepliala,  Symplocarpus  foetidus,  &c.  The  preceding  were  brought 
by  Mr.  Lynch  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge,  to  whom  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  given. 


JUDGING  COLLECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 

“  Judex  ”  drops  upon  one  of  the  weak  points  in  the  proposed  method 
of  judging  collections  of  fruit  by  giving  to  each  dish  a  specified  number 
of  points  as  a  maximum  when  he  refers  to  the  fact  that  even  a  dish  of 
Gooseberries  may  counterbalance  a  good  dish  of  Grapes.  But  still  the 
matter  may  be  very  easily  arranged  if  some  understanding  be  arrived  at 
as  to  the  respective  merits  of  certain  fruits  as  compared  with  each  other, 
even  when  all  are  of  the  best.  As,  for  instance,  is  it  right  to  give  to 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  Strawberries,  Apples,  Pears,  or  even  Plums,  so 
many  marks  as  are  granted  to  Pines,  Grapes,  or  Peaches  ?  There,  I 
think,  some  re-arrangement  of  the  proposed  method  of  awarding  the 
prizes  by  points  is  needful.  Now  we  may  put  Pines  and  Grapes  into 
the  highest  category  certainly,  perhaps  also  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  for 
all  these  fruits  require  high-class  cultivation  to  produce  them  in  good 
condition.  These  may  very  well  obtain  as  the  maximum  number  of 
points  seven.  Then  Melons,  not  difficult  to  produce,  Pears,  Cherries, 
and  Plums  may  well  follow  with  six  points  as  a  maximum  ;  whilst 
Apples,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Gooseberries  should 
have  the  maximum  of  five  points.  Even  then  the  disproportion  between 
the  positions  of  Grapes  and  Gooseberries  would  hardly  be  so  marked  as 
is  desirable,  but  still  the  position  would  be  relatively  much  fairer  than 
would  be  the  case  were  each  kind  of  fruit  placed  on  an  equality.  It  is 
very  likely  that  some  persons,  Mr.  Mclndoe  himself,  would  object  to- 
my  classification.  That  is,  of  course,  open  to  discussion,  and  it  would 
materially  help  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  product  in  fruit  judging 
henceforth  were  the  relative  values  of  various  fruits  one  to  the  other 
first  determined  upon. — A.  D. 


NOTES  FROM  HOLLOWAY. 

In  the  supplement  to  that  excellent  work,  Johnson’s  “  Gardener’s 
Dictionary,”  there  is  a  note  to  the  following  effect  : — The  genus 
Imantophyllum  is  identical  with  the  genus  Olivia,  both  genera  being 
founded  on  the  same  plant — viz.,  Imantophyllum  Aitoni,  syn.  Clivia 
nobilis,  and  both  were  published  upon  the  same  date  (October  1st,  1828), 
therefore  neither  name  has  the  right  to  priority.  Most  botanists  adhere 
to  the  name  Clivia,  whilst  in  gardens  that  of  Imantophyllum  is  perhaps 
most  frequently  met  with.”  Some  time  ago  some  persons  agitated  for 
the  prefix  of  an  “  h  ”  to  the  latter  name,  but  as  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  would  not  have  aspirated  the  letter  had  it  been  there,  the  agitators 
subsided. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  grows  Imantophyllums  extensively,  and  in  the 
Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries  at  Upper  Holloway  they  are  now  a 
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conspicuous  feature.  A  fairly  large  house  is  devoted  to  them,  and  the 
noble  trusses  of  bloom,  borne  well  above  the  large,  substantial,  healthy 
foliage,  speak  eloquently  of  good  culture.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties, 
all  decided  improvements  on  the  old  miniatum,  are  the  following  : — 
“General  Gordon,  Martha  Reimers,  Ambroise  Verscliaffelt,  aurantiaca, 
Meteor,  Van  Houttei,  and  Baron  Schroder.  It  will  be  understood  that 
in  these  there  is  no  radical  variation  from  the  type,  all  possess  more  or 
less  of  the  old  orange  shade,  but  it  varies  in  depth,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  is  pleasingly  allied  with  white.  I  do  not  think  gardeners  in 
general  will  be  inclined  to  disagree  with  me  in  classing  Imantophyllums 
as  amongst  the  most  useful  of  greenhouse  plants,  as  if  not  variedly 
beautiful  they  are  handsome  and  effective.  As  to  culture,  there  are 
probably  few  readers  of  the  Journal  who  do  not  know  at  least  as  much 
about  it  as  I  do,  and  many — whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to  learn  from, 
rather  than  attempt  to  teach — a  great  deal  more.  But  amateurs  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Imantophyllums  need  be  no  strangers  to  their 
greenhouses,  a  compost  of  sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  water  when  in 
growth,  less  while  at  rest,  being  their  chief  requirements. 

ORCHIDS. 

Orchids  are  in  one  sense  the  flowers  of  to-day.  They  enjoy  a  measure 
of  popularity  unknown  at  any  previous  epoch.  Mr.  Williams’s  record 
as  an  Orchid  exhibitor  comprised  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  successes, 
extending  over  a  very  long  period.  He  does  not  show  now,  but  the  light 
of  other  days  has  not  departed  ;  indeed,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
these  plants  are  grown  more  largely  in  his  nursery  now  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  head  of  the  establishment  is  above  all  a  business 
man,  and  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  lost  upon  him.  The  occupants 
of  his  many  Orchid  houses  are  now  in  great  vigour  and  beauty.  A  few 
of  them  will  be  referred  to,  not  classified,  but  just  as  they  were  noted 
in  passing  round  the  structures,  Cypripediums  being,  however,  reserved 
for  a  separate  paragraph. 

One  of  the  first  noticed  was  Cymbidium  eburneum,  with  its  ivory- 
white  flowers,  the  lemon  lip  dotted  with  rose.  Calanthes  were  nume¬ 
rous  and  beautiful,  one  of  the  most  attractive  being  the  pure  white 
nivalis.  The  buff-coloured  spikes  of  Dendrochilum  glumaceum  are  not 
showy,  but  their  fragrance,  something  like  that  of  Heliotrope,  is 
■delicious.  Cymbidium  Lowianum  was  represented  by  a  splendid  piece, 
but  unfortunately  I  was  a  little  too  early  to  see  it  in  bloom.  There 
were  six  long  spikes,  with  an  average  of  more  than  thirty  buds  on  each, 
so  that  when  out,  as  it  perhaps  will  be  by  the  time  these  lines  appear  in 
print,  it  alone  would  be  worth  the  journey  to  see.  Oncidiums  macran- 
thum  and  sarcodes  were  noticeable.  One  of  the  brightest  of  Cattleyas 
'  is  Lawrenceana.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  warm  rosy  mauve,  the  lip 
bright  carmine.  The  delicately  pretty  Laelia  albida  is  well  known,  less 
so  is  the  charming  hybrid  bella.  L.  cinnabarina  was  not  out,  but  will 
be  shortly  ;  the  colour  closely  resembles  that  of  Ada  aurantiaca.  Phaius 
Wallichi  was  represented  by  a  well-bloomed  piece  3  feet  high. 

Vandas  I  was  unfortunately  too  early  for.  What  they  will  be  like 
when  in  full  bloom  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  there  is  a 
large  house  nearly  full  of  splendid  specimens.  The  nursery  is  famous 
for  these  fine  Orchids,  and  they  can  hardly  have  been  seen  in  better 
condition  than  this  year.  One  excellent  variety  was  out — namely,  the 
Glen  variety  of  tricolor ;  the  white  flowers  are  densely  spotted  with 
brown  and  edged  with  rose.  Angraecum  descendens,  pure  white,  was 
beautiful,  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia  will  be  so  shortly  ;  a  fine  batch  was 
just  coming  into  bloom. 

Cool  house  Orchids  afforded  their  quota  of  interest.  Odontoglossums 
atropurpureum  superbum,  brown  sepals,  blotched  and  tipped  with 
yellow  ;  baphicanthum,  cream,  brown  blotches  ;  and  the  well-known  free- 
flowering  cirrhosum,  one  of  the  best  of  amateurs’  Orchids,  were  amongst 
them.  Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  surely  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Dendrobes,  was  in  splendid  condition.  Olontoglossums  Harryanum  and 
Andersonianum  (crispum  x  glo.riosum)  were  attractive.  The  latter  is 
white  with  brown  spots. 

CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Not  chastely  beautiful,  but  curiously,  interestingly  fantastic,  are  the 
Lady’s  Slipper  Orchids.  Their  popularity  at  the  present  period  is 
unbounded,  and  as  their  commercial  value  is  correspondingly  affected 
they  are  important  plants  in  the  nurserymen’s  eyes.  A  good  deal  was 
said  about  Cypripediums  in  the  Journal  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Williams 
has  a  large  collection  of  these  plants,  and  many  interesting  varieties  are 
now  blooming.  C.  hirsutissimum  (illustrated  in  the  Journal  April  14th, 
1887)  is  one  of  them  ;  it  is  a  very  large  and  handsome  species,  the  petals 
green  dotted  with  purple,  the  lip  edged  with  purplish  rose,  the  back  of 
the  flowers  thickly  clothed  with  hairs.  C.  Haynaldianum  and  the  scarcer 
Druryi  are  also  in  bloom.  The  latter  is  a  distinct  and  pleasing  form, 
the  sepals  and  dorsal  sepal  greenish  yellow,  with  a  central  stripe  of 
brown,  the  lip  pale  yellow  dotted  with  brown.  C.  ciliolare,  C.  grande 
(illustrated  in  the  Journal  May  8th,  1884),  C.  superbiens,  and  C. 
vexillarium  are  well  known,  and  all  are  now  in  bloom.  C.  cenanthum 
superbum,  one  of  Mr.  Seden’s  hybrids,  is  also  flowering,  and  is  excep¬ 
tionally  fine.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  are  purplish  red,  with  lines  of 
dark  spots,  and  margined  with  white  ;  it  was  illustrated  in  the  Journal 
of  January  28th,  1886. 

VARIOUS  PLANTS. 

A  very  elaborate  sifting  process  has  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to 
compress  into  a  few  paragraphs  mention  of  the  plants  other  than 
Orchids  which  are  of  interest  in  the  Victoria  Nurseries  just  now,  for 
they  are  many  and  various. 


A  New  Azalea. — A  new  Azalea  named  Princess  of  Wales  was  shown 
to  me.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  larger  and  fuller  than  Deutsche 
Perle,  and  more  crimped  or  fimbriated.  The  latter,  I  know,  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  by  everybody  to  be  a  good  point  in  an  Azalea,  but  others  like  it. 
The  plant  is  of  good  habit,  and  very  free  flowering. 

A  New  Adiantum. — This  is  called  versaillense,  and  is  just  being,  or 
just  going  to  be,  sent  out.  It  is  a  graceful  little  Fern,  and  resembles 
Luddemannianum. 


Boronia  megastigma. — This  is  rarely  seen  so  vigorous  and  healthy 
as  it  is  at  Upper  Holloway.  Often,  but  not  too  often,  have  its  merits 
been  enlarged  upon  in  the  Journal.  For  decorative  effect  it  cannot 
compare  with  its  bright  congener  heterophylla,  but  its  fragrance  is 
delightful,  and  every  greenhouse  should  have  a  plant  or  two. 

Primula  floribunda. — A  batch  of  this  pretty  plant  in  the  corner  of  a 
large  house  afford  quite  a  display  in  themselves.  The  flowers  are  light 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Visitors  have,  Mr. 
Williams’s  foreman  informed  me,  been  much  attracted  by  it. 

Ochna  multiflora. — An  engraving  of  this 
plant  was  given  in  the  Journal  in  1882,  when 
it  was  being  sent  out  by  Mr.  Williams.  The 
flowers  resemble  Buttercups.  The  petals  are 
of  short  duration,  and  when  they  have  fallen 
the  calyx  commences  enlarging  and  gradually 
assumes  a  crimson  colour.  The  receptacle — 
i.e.,  the  apex  of  the  flower  stalk  upon  which 
the  pistil  rests,  also  increases  in  size,  becom¬ 
ing  globular  in  form,  about  the  size  of  a 
Strawberry,  but  less  conical,  and  similar  in 
colour.  Upon  these  are  set  black  seed-like 
bodies  about  the  size  of  peas,  which  are 
really  the  carpels,  and  these  present  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  bright  crimson 
receptacle  and  calyx  (see  the  figure).  A 
handsome  specimen  of  this  plant  is  now  fruit¬ 
ing  freely,  and  is  an  interesting  object.  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere  ; 
it  is  not  much  grown. — W.  P.  W. 


FlG.  48.— OCHNA  MULTIFLOKA. 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

INTERNATIONAL. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  is  life  in  the  old  dog  yet,  the  said  dog 
being  my  old  friend  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  who,  in  his  retirement  at  Sulhamp- 
stead,  can  only  be  induced  by  sharp  pricking  to  indulge  in  a  growl.  It 
is  to  be  deplored  that  he  does  not  growl  a  little  oftener,  as  the  note  so 
far  from  being  discordant  is  decidedly  more  pleasant  than  otherwise.  His 
reference  to  International  Kidney  Potato — perhaps  the  finest,  hand¬ 
somest,  and  most  popular  exhibition  Potato  ever  raised— necessitates 
also  a  note  from  me,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Fenn  has  said  the  responsibility 
of  putting  it  into  commerce  rested  with  me.  International  and  the 
Woodstock  Kidney  were  from  the  same  parentage,  but  whilst  the  former 
had  the  beauty,  size,  and  croppingquality, the  other  had  the  table  quality. 
Now  I  believed  that  with  such  relationship  International  must  in  time 
develope  good  table  quality  also,  but  my  hopes  have  not  been  realised. 
Still  further,  I  believed  that  the  variety  would  make  a  grand  breeder. 
That  result  also  has  not  been  realised,  as  I  have  never  succeeded  with  it 
by  intercrossing,  neither  do  I  think  anyone  else  has.  It  is  very  odd  as 
showing  the  peculiar  diversity  which  exists  in  Potato  brethren,  that 
whilst  International  rarely  fully  opens  a  bloom  and  never  sets  one,  Wood- 
stock  Kidney  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  bearers  of  flowers  and  seedpods  of 
any  Potato  in  cultivation.  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  kidney  which  gave 
at  once  such  fine  handsome  tubers  in  such  quantity  and  so  even  in  size 
as  International  produces,  and  if  these  features  could  have  been  grafted 
upon  some  variety  of  high  class  quality  then  a  perfect  kidney  Potato 
would  have  been  produced.  Even  now  International  is  a  very  profitable 
variety  for  early  market  work,  as  the  early  tubers  being  large  and  hand¬ 
some  find  as  good  sale  for  a  short  time  as  do  the  best  of  the  Ashleafs. 

POTATOES  SPORTING. 

“T.  W.”  inquires  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Potatoes  sport.  _  Sports 
in  the  Potato  are  very  rare,  and  invariably  consist  of  some  diversion 
in  the  colour  of  the  tuber.  Diversions  in  foliage  are  far  more  rare.  In 
one  case  a  variety  produced  some  creamy  blotched  leafage,  but  the 
general  character  of  the  leafage  all  the  same  was  about  that  of  the 
original  variety.  This  variegation  was  rather  a  product  of  physical  weak¬ 
ness  than  of  genuine  sportive  faculty.  The  varieties  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement  columns  as  sports,  both  White  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Improved  White  Elephant,  are  simply  white-skinned  forms  of  pink¬ 
skinned  Potatoes,  and  both  almost  alike.  Indeed  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell 
of  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant  which  is  which,  but  one  is 
presumably  later  and  a  stronger  grower  than  the  other.  The  naming  of 
the  latter  kind  White  Elephant  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  tubers  bore  white  skins,  but  really  they  are  pink  coloured.  There 
was  just  a  doubt  also  whether  the  variety  might  prove  to  be  a  veritable 
white  elephant  to  the  grower,  but  that  illusion  has  been  effectually  dis¬ 
pelled.  Certainly  the  white-skinned  Potatoes  should  be  in  greatet  request 
for  market  work,  but  it  is  hard  to  satisfy  purchasers  that  they  are  really 
what  they  are  described  to  be,  because  the  skins  are  white  and  not  pink. 
Mr.  Robert  Fenn  once  had  a  purple  striped  sport  from  his  old  white 
round  Rector  of  Woodstock.  I  do  not  think  I  have  met  with  others  of 
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a  sportive  faculty.  The  most  valuable  of  all  seems  to  be  the  white 
variety  of  Hebron  or  Duke  of  Albany.— A.  D. 


Many  years  ago,  before  the  old  red  Potatoes  were  extensive’y  grown  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  exterminated  by  the  disease,  I  remember  as  a  “  picker  ” 
now  and  then  taking  a  distinctly  white  Potato  from  a  cluster  of  reds, 
American  Reds  I  think  they  were  called.  Though  I  was  engaged  in  the 
work  indicated  for  three  weeks  at  a  time  during  three  years,  perhaps  not 
more  than  half  a  dozen  whi  e  Potatoes  were  found  in  any  one  season, 
but  that  they  were  produced  there  is  no  doubt  whatever,  and  pulled 
from  the  same  stems  which  bore  the  regular  crop  of  red  tubers.  In 
those  days  white  Potatoes  were  not  much  coveted  by  cottagers,  as  they 
did  not  yield  so  well  as  the  reds,  hence  so  far  as  I  remember  only  in  one 
instance  were  the  albinos  saved  and  planted.  They  did  not  grow  so 
strongly  as  the  reds  nor  yiekl  so  well,  and  during  one  terrible  disease 
year  not  a  tuber  remained  sound,  hence  the  stock,  never  much  prized, 
was  lost.  I  think  the  white  Beauty  of  Hebron  originated  in  a  similar 
wav.— An  Old  Picker. 


“  T.  W.,”  at  page  254,  asks,  “  How  do  Potatoes  sport  ?”  I  cannot 
answer  how  or  why  they  sport,  but  having  made  Potato  growing  and 
raising  a  specialty  for  about  forty  years  I  can  tell  him  that  it  is  a  very 
common  thing  for  some  varieties  to  sport,  while  in  others  they  appear  to 
be ‘'fixed”  from  the  first.  White  Potatoes  sport  to  red,  and  red  to 
white  and  other  shades,  while  they  change  in  shape  and  character  of 
skin,  also  in  time  of  ripening.  From  one  tuber  in  six  years  I  had  as 
many  varieties.  Sometimes  the  haulm  assumes  a  different  form,  and 
the  Potato  improves,  but  not  always.  If  “  T.  W.”  turns  his  attention  to 
a  plantation  of  Potatoes  of  one  variety  he  will  in  a  short  time  discover 
the  haulm  of  one  or  more  differing  from  the  others  ;  marking  these,  and 
when  lifting  compare  them  with  the  others,  and  he  will  see  the  contrast. 
But  sports  are  the  best  seen  on  paying  attention  to  the  tubers  when 
lifting  or  overhauling.  -  W.  T. 


FOLIAGE  SCALDED. 


The  following  may  be  of  service  to  many  readers  of  the  Journal, 
but  I  trust  none  may  meet  with  the  same  misfortune  as  myself.  Our 
plants  were  placed  in  cool  pits  and  frames  on  March  12th.  All  the 
pots  stood  on  boards  with  the  exception  of  a  single  light  frame  full, 
which  stood  on  fresh  sifted  ashes  from  the  stokehole.  At  night  the 
lights  were  closed  and  matted.  Next  morning  when  I  went  to  give  air, 
those  in  the  small  frame  were  scalded  like  the  foliage  of  a  Vine  when 
in  a  young  state  through  not  being  ventilated  sufficiently  early  on  a 
bright  sunny  morning  for  the  escape  of  confined  and  condensed  moisture. 
There  had  been  urine  among  the  ashes,  and  the  ammonia  did  the 
mischief.  I  at  once  syringed  the  plants  with  tepid  water  and  kept 
them  shaded,  promptly,  however,  removing  the  ashes  and  having  boards 
in  their  stead.  The  varieties  which  suffered  the  most  were  H.  Shoe- 
smith,  Mrs.  W.  Halliburton,  both  seriously  injured ;  Prince  Alfr-d,  Lord 
Wolseley,  Princess  Beatrice,  Refulgence,  Madame  Baco,  Antonelli, 
Martha  Hardinge,  Marsa,  and  Album  fimbriatum.  Meg  Merrilies,  Mons. 
J.  Laing,  and  E.  Molyneux  did  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the  least,  but 
they  were  at  the  front  of  the  frame,  which  may  have  saved  them,  or 
perhaps  they  are  of  stronger  constitution.  The  plants  are  recovering 
fast,  but  1  fear  they  will  suffer  from  the  check  they  received. — 
J.  Doughty,  Angley  Park  Gardens. 


FOLIAGE  PLANT 3  AND  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Having  no  accommodation  for  growing  Ferns.  Palms,  Dracaenas, 
and  others  of  that  nature  for  associating  with  Chrysanthemums  in 
groups,  and  not  being  able  to  purchase  choice  plants  of  the  nature  in¬ 
dicated,  may  I  ask  if  there  are  any  annuals  which,  if  sown  from  now 
onwards,  would  produce  plants  of  dwarf  and  medium  habit  with  grace¬ 
ful  foliage  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  question?  I  shall  be  greatly 
obliged  if  any  readers  of  the  Journal  can  give  information  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which,  I  think,  would  be  of  service  to  many. — An  Amateur. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS  AND  SCHEDULE  3. 

The  schedules  of  the  next  autumn  shows  are  now  coming  in  rapidly, 
and  amongst  those  recently  received  we  have  the  following  upon  our 
table.  The  Rugby  and  District  Society  will  hold  their  third  annual 
Show  in  the  Town  Hall,  Rugby,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
November  20th  and  21st,  prizes. being  offered  in  forty-nine  classes  for 
Chrysanthemum  plants  and  cut  blooms,  fruit  and  vegetables.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  Bryant,  2S,  North  Street,  Rugby.  The  fifth 
Portsmouth  Chrysanthemum  Show  will  be  held  in  the  New  Drill  Hall, 
Landport,  on  November  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  the  usual  liberal  schedule  of 
prizes  being  provided.  Eighty-seven  classes  are  enumerated,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  one  being  that  for  thirty-six  blooms,  eighteen  Japanese  and 
eighteen  incurved,  distinct,  in  which  the  first  prize  is  a  silver  cup  value 
£25  and  £6  in  money,  the  second  prize  £5,  the  third  £2  10s.,  and  the 


fourth  £1.  The  cup  must  be  won  twice  by  the  same  exhibitor,  but  not 
necessarily  consecutively.  The  Hon.  Sec.  is  Mr.  F.  Power,  26,  Queen 
Street,  Portsea.  The  Market  Harborough  Chrysanthemum  Show  is 
announced  for  November  6th  and  7th,  fifty-seven  classes  being' 
enumerated,  the  prizes  mostly  of  small  amount.  The  Borough  of 
Croydon  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  Show  is  fixed  for  November  13th 
and  14th  in  the  Skating  Rink  Hall,  Park  Lane,  Croydon,  when  prizes 
will  be  offered  in  fifty-three  classes.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  W.  B. 
Beckett,  273,  Portland  Road,  South  Norwood.  The  Kent  County  Chrys¬ 
anthemum  Society  will  hold  their  annual  Show  at  the  Rink,  Black- 
heath,  on  November  6th  and  7th,  prizes  being  contributed  in  forty-nine 
classes.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  85,  Ringstead  Road, 
Catford,  S.E.  The  autumn  Show  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  York 
Florists  will  be  held  on  November  20th,  21st,  and  22nd,  a  representa¬ 
tive  schedule  being  provided,  and  comprising  classes  for  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  plants,  cut  blooms,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
John  Lazenby,  13,  Feasegate,  York. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  LEAKING. 

According  to  my  experience,  “  S.  H.”  appears  to  have  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  When  a  pipe  is  cracked  it  leaks  most  when  the  pipe  is. 
cool,  and  not  when  it  is  hot  as  indicated  on  page  241.  The  heat  of  the 
pipe  causes  it  to  expand,  and  it  in  consequence  presses  closer  until  the 
leak  is  practically  stopped,  but  when  expansion  ceases  the  crack  gradually 
opens  and  the  water  rushes  out.  Not  a  dropof  water  has  escaped  in  some 
instances  from  hot  pipes,  while  it  has  run  out  freely  when  the  pipe  was 
cold.  Leaks  of  this  nature  can  be  stopped  for  months  by  binding  firmly 
a  piece  of  sack  round  the  broken  place,  into  which  white  or  red  lead  has. 
been  well  rubbed,  placing  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  lead  over  the  place 
that  leaks.  The  best  of  all  methods,  and  one  that  will  last  for  years,, 
is  to  get  a  blacksmith  to  make  a  clip  that  will  fit  round  the  broken 
portion,  placing  a  good  layer  of  red  lead  between  this  and  the  pipe,  then 
securing  firmly  by  two  or  four  bolts.— Wm.  Bardney, 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Spring  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City  Halt 
on  Wednesday,  27th  March.  Bulbous  plants  and  Azaleas  were  of  muck 
the  same  quality  as  those  shown  last  year.  A  very  marked  advance 
was,  however,  made  in  the  number  of  Orchids  as  compared  with  previous- 
spring  shows.  Many  excellent  examples  of  the  genus  were  interspersed 
among  foliage  plants  in  the  collections  for  competition,  which  added 
greatly  to  their  appearance.  The  platform  was  decorated  by  Messrs. 
Austin  &  McAslan  with  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  spring-flower¬ 
ing  plants,  Palms,  Crotons,  and  Dracaenas  forming  the  groundwork. 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Simons  filled  a  large  table,  Azalea  mollis  in  fine  colours 
being  in  great  quantity.  Mr.  Johnson,  Renfrew,  had  a  large  stock  of 
his  teak  Orchid  baskets  and  tubs,  very  well  made. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  class,  for  a  collection  of  bulbous  plaids,  table 
12  feet  by  6  feet,  Mr.  Peter  McKenzie,  65,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow, 
had  the  first  prize,  his  being  the  only  lot  staged.  For  eighteen. 
Hyacinths,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  Lenzie,  had  an  easy 
victory.  Old  standard  varieties  had  a  prominent  place  in  his  collection. 
The  spikes  were  moderate  in  size,  but  evenly  and  well  finished.  Some 
of  the  best  were  Mont  Blanc,  Alba  maxima,  a  superb  La  Grandesse, 
King  of  the  Blues,  King  of  the  Blacks,  Ida,  Obelisque,  a  deeper  shade 
of  yellow  than  Ida,  but  not  so  close  in  spike  ;  a  grand  General  Have- 
lo  -k,  spike  being  10  inches  long  ;  Grandeur  a  Merveille,  Gigantea,  Lord 
Macaulay,  Czar  Peter.  Chas.  Dickens,  and  Lord  Derby.  Mr.  Peter 
McKenzie  was  second  with  a  good  lot,  but  not  so  well  finished. 

For  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  fill  a  table  12  feet 
by  6  feet,  Mr.  George  Meston,  Murcia  House  Gardens,  Langside,  had  tha 
first  prize.  Some  fine  Dendrobium  noble  and  D.  Wardianum,  Odonto- 
glossums,  Coelogynes,  and  Lycaste  Skmneri  were  its  best  features.  Mr. 
David  Wilson,  Westmount  gardens,  Kelv'.nside,  was  a  good  second,  his 
plants  being  smaller  in  size  but  of  a  superior  quality.  Mr.  Thos.  Hogg, 
the  Gardens,  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart,  gained  the  first  prize  for  three  speci¬ 
men  Orchids,  a  magnificent  pot  of  Ocelogyne  cristata,  3  feet  across  and 
densely  flowered,  Dendrobium  Wardianum  very  fine,  and  Cypripedium 
villosum.  Mr.  Donald  McKenzie,  Muirend  Gardens,  Cathcart,  wTas  a- 
good  second,  his  plant  of  Masdevallia  Lindeni  attracting  much  notice. 

For  three  Azaleas  Mr.  Hogg  was  agaiu  first  with  good  examples  of 
Criterion,  Iveryana,  and  Duchesse  de  Nassau  ;  Mr.  A.  Walker,  Ga  leflat 
Gardens,  Rutherglen,  was  second.  Mr.  Hogg  was  offered  no  opposition- 
in  the  following  classes  :  -  Six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  one  specimen 
Azalea  amoena,  three  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  six  blooms  of  Camellias, 
three  hardy  Rhododendrons,  two  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  He  had 
the  first  prize  for  three  Amaryllises.  Mr.  Hugh  Millar,  Auchenraith 
Gardens.  Both  well,  second.  Toe  most  notable  plant  in  Mr.  Hog's  col¬ 
lection  was  a  Rhododendron  Counte-s  of  Haddington,  certainly  the  most- 
meritoriou-  plaut  in  the  Exhibition.  Although  be  had  little  opposition 
the  excellence  of  his  exhibits  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed. 

In  the  gardeners’  class  for  Hyacinth1*,  Mr.  D.  McBean,  Craigend 
Gardens,  Johnstone,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  gaining  first  for 
the  best  twelve  and  six  plants  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  althougb 
the  competition  in  these  classes  is  very  keen.  Mr.  C.  Carnegie,  the. 
Gardens.  Gartshore,  had  the  best  six  doubles.  Mr.  Geo.  Irvine,  Pollok- 
shields,  for  three  pots,  three  roots  in  each,  was  easily  first  Tulips  wera 
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a  grand  display.  Mr.  Heron,  Pollok  Gardens,  Pollokshaws,  still  occupies 
the  premier  position  in  both  classes,  the  same  gentleman  having  the 
best  Polyanthus  Narcissus.  The  pure  air  of  Campbeltown  seems  to 
favour  the  growth  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Wm.  Cowan,  Killelan 
Gardens,  being  again  successful  in  both  classes.  Primulas  were  never 
better  shown.  The  first  prize  plants  were  the  best  ever  shown  in 
Glasgow,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  grower,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Towerville  Gardens,  Helensburgh.  Cannell’s  White  Queen,  one  of  the 
varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Anderson,  throws  its  trusses  up  much  better 
than  the  type,  and  is  of  a  more  robust  character.  Alpines  were  well 
shown  and  very  numerous,  the  best  coming  from  Bridge  of  Weir,  Mr. 
Meiklam,  Alpine  Cottage,  gaining  the  first  prize. 

The  best  collection  of  vegetables  came  from  Craigends,  Mr.  D. 
McBean  being  the  most  successful  competitor  for  vegetables  in  the  west 
of  Scotland.  The  class  open  to  ladies  only  is  always  interesting.  Mrs. 
Geo.  H.  Clarke  had  the  best  Hyacinth  grown  entirely  in  water.  Miss 
Janet  Sutherland,  Lenzie,  had  the  best  three,  and  Miss  Maggie 
McIntosh,  2,  Firpark  Terrace,  Dennistoun,  had  the  two  best  pots  of  Dutch 
bulbs  in  bloom. 

The  arrangements  were  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  F.  Gibb  Dougall,  the  able  Secretary,  and  were,  as  usual,  of  the 
most  satisfactory  character. — Kelvingrove. 


“SCIENTIFIC”  FLOWER  POTS. 

Under  the  above  designation  some  new  flower  pots  have  been  sent 
to  us  for  inspection.  They  are  made  of  ordinary  flower  pot  clay  of 


fig.  44. 


good  quality,  and  not  decorated  in  any  way.  These  pots  were  invented 
by  a  Yorkshire  amateur,  (fig.  44  being  for  Orchids  and  fig.  45  for  ordinary 
conservatory  plants).  Finding  them  serviceable  in  preventing  his  plants 
suffering  from  drought  in  his  absence  and  deriving  support  from  the 
water  rising  up  the  porous  earthenware  legs  of  the  pots'by  attraction, 


’fig.  45. 

also  in  the  form  of  vapour,  his  friends  also  being  impressed  with  their 
usefulness,  a  company  has  been  formed  for  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  “  Scientific  ”  pots.  They  are  attached  to  the  saucers,  and 
as  the  roots  of  the  plants  are  above  the  water  they  cannot  be  water¬ 
logged.  They  are  made  in  different  sizes,  and  will  probably  be  tried  by 
many  amateurs  who  are  absent  from  their  homes  during  the  day,  and 
their  plants  suffer  in  consequence  during  hot  weather.  Moisture  in  the 
form  of  vapour  rising  amongst  Ferns,  and,  indeed,  most  plants  in  dry 
conservatories,  is  beneficial  in  the  summer  months.  Water  in  the 
saucers  also  prevents  snails  and  slugs  reaching  the  plants.  The  saucers 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  glazed. 


SPRING  PROSPECTS. 

These  seem  fairly  promising  at  present,  fruit  buds  being  generally 
late  and  backward  ;  Apricots  especially  so.  Pears  appear  rather  more 
forward,  at  least  I  was  struck  with  the  advanced  state  of  the  blossom 
I  buds  on  Doyennd  du  Comice  grown  en  cordon  on  a  south-east  wall 
I  between  two  Apricot  trees  which  until  the  last  day  or  two  showed 
hardly  any  prominent  buds.  Near  that  vegetation  is  nowhere  in  these 
parts  very  forward,  so  let  us  hope  up  to  this  date  (March  28th)  the 
coming  fruit  crops  have  not  suffered. 


To  resume  the  subject  of  spring  bulbs  for  the  open,  some  remarks  on 
which  may  have,  perhaps,  already  had  a  favourable  reception  in  the 
pages  of  the  Journal.  Is  it  the  case  that  Crocuses  do  better  and  have 
finer  flowers  when  occasionally  lifted  after  flowering  and  before  seeding, 
dried  gradually  off,  and  then  laid  by  in  a  cool  place  under  a  thin  cover¬ 
ing  of  mould  until  the  usual  time  for  planting  them  in  a  permanent 
place  arrives  ?  Certain  it  is  that  for  the  first  year  or  two  newly  pur¬ 
chased  Crocuses  seem  larger  and  finer  both  in  foliage  and  in  blooms 
than  those  which  have  been  left  undisturbed  to  come  up  in  crowds,  but 
narrowed  in  petal  and  wanting  the  substance  and  the  really  beautiful 
form  of  those  that  are  newer  inhabitants  of  our  borders  ;  but  whether 
the  old  Crocuses  be  compelled  to  move  about  to  re-invigorate  them  and 
regain  if  possible  their  first  sumptuous  appearance,  it  is  certainly  well 
laid  out  money,  and  time  too,  to  purchase  from  year  to  year,  if  space 
permits  and  the  pocket  can  afford  it,  a  small  collection  of  hardy  bulbs. 
Such  an  outlay  always  gives  satisfaction,  not  to  oneself  only,  but  to  the 
friends  who  may  look  round  one’s  garden,  and  still  more  to  those,  alas  f 
who,  shut  up  on  the  couch  or  in  the  house,  have  their  spirits  soothed 
and  revived  by  the  sight  of  the  flowers  they  long  to  look  at. 

How  much  might  not  be  said  on  such  a  bright  theme  as  our  spring 
bulbs  1  One  does  not  want  to  enlaige,  and  1  must  have  done,  as  there  may 
be  more  about  Daffodils  by-and-by  if  you  give  me  room.  One  observa¬ 
tion  I  would  make  is  this,  That  amid  the  passion  for  flowers  prevailing 
and  extending  everywhere,  I  do  not  find  a  corresponding  increase  (even 
amongst  those  who  could  find  an  opportunity)  of  inclination  to  study 
the  cultivation  of  flowers. 

Holocausts  of  blossoms,  hundreds  of  cut  blooms,  and  countless  plant3 
in  pots,  however  employed  and  displayed  with  unquestionable  taste,  can 
never  give  the  interest  and  the  delight  that  is  felt  in  the  earnest  culti¬ 
vation  personally  of  some  favourite  flowers.  One  rejoices  in  the 
evidences  of  skill  and  of  industry  that  the  demand  for  decorative 
plants  creates  ;  but  there  is  room  for  a  larger  development  of  practical 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  treatment  of  plants  among  the  middle  and 
upper  classes,  whose  ignorance  or  indifference  often  contrast  unfavour¬ 
ably  with  the  clever  cottage  culture  and  window  gardening  of  our 
labourers  and  artisans. — A.  M.  B.,  Mid-Lincoln. 


FRUIT  FORGING. 

Pines. — Suckers  or  Plants  Started  Early  in  March. — These  will 
now  require  attention.  The  pots  must  be  full  of  roots,  but  before 
the  plants  are  root-bound  shift  them  into  the  fruiting  size,  watering 
them  a  day  or  two  previously,  so  as  to  have  the  soil  moderately  moist 
when  they  are  potted.  They  may  be  shifted  into  10,  11,  or  12-inch 
pots.  Take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  the  plants  to  examine  the  bed, 
replenishing  it  if  needed  by  the  addition  of  fresh  tan,  mixing  it  with 
the  old  to  a  depth  that  will  afford  the  temperature  required — viz.,  9a° 
at  the  base  of  the  pots  until  the  roots  reach  the  sides,  when  90°  is  more 
suitable.  Keep  the  air  about  such  plants  well  charged  with  moisture 
during  the  time  the  house  is  closed,  employing  no  more  fire  heat  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75°  on  mild 
nights.  Ventilate  slightly  at  80°,  liberally  at  90°,  closing  with  sun  heat 
at  85°,  at  which  time  syringe  the  plants.  This  treatment  will  be. 
suitable  for  fruiting  plants  except  such  as  are  in  bloom,  which  should 
not  be  syringed.  Examine  the  plants  twice  a  week,  and  water  those 
that  require  it. 

Cherry  House. — If  the  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit  the. 
demand  for  nutriment  will  be  greater,  as  such  trees  will  be  less  vigorous 
than  those  with  fewer  fruits,  and  whilst  the  former  will  be  benefited  by 
the  application  of  liquid  manure,  the  latter  should  have  clear  water.. 
A  good  soaking  of  those  elements  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
the  trees  should  be  given,  and  as  often  t  s  required,  to  maintain  the  soil 
in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Inside  borders  are  most  suitable  for 
fruit  trees  subjected  to  early  forcing,  as  they  afford  a  better  temperature,, 
more  corresponding  to  that  in  which  the  trees  are  growing,  and  render¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  crop  more  certain  and  satisfactory,  provided  due. 
regard  be  paid  to  affording  the  needful  supplies  of  water.  Attend  to 
ventilation  and  temperature  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar,  syringing: 
the  trees  twice  every  day,  and  keeping  the  surface  of  the  borders  con¬ 
stantly  moist.  As  soon  as  the  shoots  have  made  four  or  five  joints  they 
should  have  the  points  taken  out  so  as  to  form  spurs,  but  shoots  required 
for  furnishing  the  trees  should  be  tied  in  position  early,  and  be  carefully 
trained  in  Deir  full  length.  Aphides  must  be  kept  under  by  repeated 
fumigation,  as  if  they  obtain  much  hold  they  are  not  only  difficult  to 
exterminate,  but  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  fruit. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  weather  until  recently  has  been 
unfavourable  to  plants  in  flower,  which  are  liable  to  have  the  blossoms 
chilled  by  an  influx  of  cold  air  acting  directly  upon  them,  as  is  the  case, 
with  plants  on  a  level  with  the  ventilators.  It  is  well  when  the  venti¬ 
lators  are  above  the  plants  or  beneath  the  pots  ;  in  such  positions  we 
have  the  Strawberries  doing  well,  whilst  those  on  a  level  with  the. 
ventilators  are  doing  as  indifferently.  In  dull  and  wet  weather  shake 
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the  flowers  occasionally  when  the  pollen  is  ripe,  and  where  fine  fruit  is 
wanted  it  is  desirable  to  thin  the  flowers,  leaving  from  eight  to  a  dozen 
on  a  plant,  and  selecting  the  boldest  for  retention,  which  are  usually  the 
first  to  expand,  the  centre  fruit  of  the  truss  being  usually  the  largest, 
and  not  unfrequently  cockscomb-shaped.  It  is  also  advisable  to  thin 
the  fruit  after  they  are  fairly  swelling.  We  find  that  if  we  have  a  dozen 
or  more  fruit  to  a  plant,  about  one-third  are  fairly  good  fruit  and  the 
others  small,  the  total  weight  being  no  more  than  when  the  fruits  are 
thinned  to  half  a  dozen.  Fruits  of  1  oz.  weight  are  useful,  but  the  larger 
the  better,  though  we  have  not  had  them  exceed  2  ozs.  weight  from  pots, 
and  only  once  had  twelve  fruits  weighing  a  pound  before  June.  Colour 
must  accompany  size  in  a  forced  Strawberry.  This  makes  Sir  Charles 
Napier  so  esteemed  for  market,  and  La  Crosse  Sucr6e  will  bring  more 
per  pound  than  President.  There  is  no  question  that  appearance  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  fruit  whether  for  home  use  or  marketing.  The  best 
all-round  Strawberry  for  late  forcing  or  outdoors  is  Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
but  it  is  not  suitable  for  very  early  forcing.  We  have  only  been  able  to 
•grow  a  limited  number  of  Noble  in  pots,  and  are  so  satisfied  with  it  that 
we  shall  increase  it  for  the  purpose.  It  sets,  swells,  and  colours  well, 
the  fruit  being  of  good  even  size  and  fair  quality. 

The  great  secret  in  forcing  Strawberries  is  keeping  them  properly 
■supplied  with  water.  They  should  be  examined  twice  a  day,  and  in 
bright  weather  three  times,  and  any  wanting  water  must  have  it 
liberally,  giving  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a  week  when  the  fruit 
is  swelling.  There  is  nothing  like  slow  and  progressive  growth  for 
Strawberries  up  to  and  past  the  flowering,  then  they  will  swell  in  a  high 
temperature  and  moist  but  not  very  confined  atmosphere.  Hard  forcing 
does  not  suit  such  varieties  as  Dr.  Hogg  and  British  Queen,  they  with 
Cockscomb  being  the  best  late  varieties  for  forcing,  and  of  the  highest 
quality.  President  is  an  excellent  sort  for  home  use,  but  we  got  very 
poor  returns  for  it  from  the  salesmen.  Our  best  Strawberry  this  year 
■so  far  is  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury.  We  grow  Strawberries  in  all 
■our  fruit  houses,  and  have  two  shelves  in  each  house.  One  shelf  is 
occupied  with  an  early  variety,  and  the  other  with  a  midseason  sort,  or 
a  midseason  and  late  variety  respectively,  so  that  there  is  no  break  in 
the  succession.  In  the  later  plants  the  trusses  are  coming  strong,  and 
■with  them  green  aphides,  which  must  be  kept  under  by  fumigation. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  Borders. — All  the  more  vigorous  and  spreading  kinds  of 
plants,  notably  Phloxes,  Pyrethrums,  Japanese  Anetnones,  Delphiniums, 
Asters,  and  Hemerocallis,  soon  exhaust  the  ground  in  which  they  are 
growing,  and  also  become  too  crowded  unless  lifted,  divided,  and  re¬ 
planted  in  newly  enriched  soil.  The  old  clumps  are  especially  liable  to 
collapse  in  a  dry  summer,  and  never  produce  such  a  long  succession  of 
fine  flowers  as  are  obtained  from  more  liberally  treated  young  plants. 
This  work  can  be  done  now  with  safety  to  the  plants  operated  upon,  and 
without  injury  to  the  other  occupants  of  the  borders.  The  least  that 
can  be  done  is  to  thin  the  crowded  clumps  and  to  give  all  a  good 
•surface  manuring.  The  whole  of  the  borders  may  well  be  dressed  with 
cither  short  manure  or  abundance  of  good  leaf  soil,  lightly  forked  into 
the  surface  in  either  case.  Any  of  the  commoner  border  Carnations 
•and  l’icotees  wintered  under  glass  ought  now  to  be  hardened  and 
planted  out,  either  in  beds  or  the  mixed  borders,  and  so  also  should 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  and  the  strongest  of  the  Hollyhocks. 

Hardy  Ferns. — -These  move  best  just  when  the  young  fronds 
commence  unfolding,  and  all  alterations  and  improvements  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  hardy  fernery  ought  to  be  completed  early  in  April.  A 
good  collection  of  hardy  Ferns  artistically  grouped  is  quite  a  feature  in 
a  garden,  and  even  a  few  groups  of  the  commonest  Athyriums,  Lastrreas, 
Polystichums,  and  Scolopendriums  near  the  dwelling  house  or  in 
various  shady  nooks  are  most  effective.  Large  clumps  of  these  can  be 
found  and  moved  with  a  shallow  ball  of  soil  and  roots  in  numerous 
country  districts,  and  also  quite  a  collection  of  deciduous  and  ever¬ 
green  Polypodiums,  Aspleniums,  Blechnums,  and  Cystopteris.  The 
Athyriums  succeed  best  in  a  loamy  soil  to  which  leaf  soil  has  been 
freely  added,  and  require  a  cool  sheltered  position.  Blechnums  are 
much  more  robust,  and  will  thrive  in  the  most  exposed  positions.  A 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam  best  suits  them.  The  Cystopteris  should 
have  a  shady  position,  and  these  thrive  best  on  or  among  stones. 
Lastrseas  are  not  at  all  fastidious,  the  Filix-mas  varieties  especially 
succeeding  in  almost  any  soil,  and  will  stand  very  rough  treatment. 
Lastrrea  dilatata  varieties  are  most  at  home  on  mossy  shady  banks,  and 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  suits  them  well.  Osmunda  regalis 
grows  most  vigorously  in  peat  and  loam  and  when  assigned  a  moist  and 
cool  position.  Deciduous  Polypodiums  require  a  certain  amount  of 
shade,  but  not  much  moisture,  while  the  evergreen  Polypodium  vulgare 
varieties  succeed  best  when  their  roots  have  access  to  a  stony  clayey  soil 
and  a  dry  situation.  They  spread  most  rapidly  over  stones  and  old  tree 
stems.  The  Polystichums  generally  require  a  rather  strong  loamy  soil 
with  plenty  of  stones  mixed  with  it,  and  should  have  a  well-drained 
and  lightly  shaded  site.  Scolopendriums  succeed  in  a  variety  of  positions 
and  soils,  but  are  most  quickly  established  in  good  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
and  should  have  abundance  of  water  when  growing.  A  number 
of  choice  hardy  Ferns  can  be  bought  at  a  comparatively  cheap  rate, 
and  these  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  well-arranged  fernery. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  being  quickly  smothered  by  their 
more  robust  neighbours. 

Gladioli. — This  beautiful  class  of  plants  can  now  be  bought  so  very 
cheaply,  especially  if  names  can  be  dispensed  with,  that  no  garden  can 
be  said  to  be  complete  without  a  large  or  small  collection  of  them.  By 
starting  a  few  in  5-inch  pots  in  frames,  planting  more  in  the  open  now 


and  again  a  month  hence,  quite  a  long  succession  of  spikes  can  be  had. 
The  common  varieties  of  the  Brenchleyensis  type  will  do  well  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  as  a  rule  Gladioli  pay  well  for  any  little  extra 
pains  taken  with  them.  If  any  manure  is  employed  this  ought  to  be 
buried  10  inches  below  the  surface,  and  the  ground  should  be  well 
worked  prior  to  planting  the  corms.  Drills  may  be  opened  for  them  or 
holes  made,  where  each  corm  is  placed.  If  the  soil  is  stiff  or  lumpy 
a  spadeful  of  fresh  loamy  soil  might  well  be  given  each  corm,  but  in 
most  cases  all  they  receive  is  a  little  silver  sand,  this  quite  surrounding 
them,  about  2  inches  of  fine  soil  being  placed  on  the  top.  If  planted  in 
beds  they  may  be  arranged  about  15  inches  apart  each  way,  or  more 
space  may  be  given,  and  Mignonette  sown  among  them.  Gladioli  are 
also  most  effective  in  small  groups  in  mixed  borders,  or  in  a  single  line 
near  the  back  of  a  long  ribbon  border.  Those  started  in  pots,  to  be 
planted  out  before  they  are  much  root-bound,  and  all  should  have 
water  given  them  in  hot  dry  weather,  a  mulching  of  manure  being  also 
beneficial.  A  stake  should  be  placed  to  each  before  the  flower  spike  is 
far  advanced. 

Seeds  to  be  Sown  under  Glass. — It  is  now  time  to  sow.  Asters,  of 
which  there  are  a  great  variety.  These  may  either  be  kept  in  separate 
colours  or  mixed.  The  seed  germinates  most  surely  when  sown  in  pans 
or  boxes  of  light  soil  and  placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  it  will  also  grow 
well  when  sown  on  beds  of  soil  enclosed  by  a  frame  on  hotbeds.  Stocks 
in  variety  may  be  similarly  raised,  and  these  are  equally  numerous. 
Zinnias,  Helichrysums,  Sunflowers,  Japanese  Maize  ought  also  to  be 
sown  now  in  gentle  heat,  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  sow  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi,  Senecios,  and  Dianthuses.  The  more  choice  Godetias  are 
frequently  raised  under  glass  and  planted  out.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  sow 
Ricinuses,  Marigolds,  and  Amaranthuses,  these  growing  very  rapidly,  and 
if  raised  early  may  be  spoilt  before  they  are  put  out.  Seeds  of  Mignonette 
and  Sweet  Peas  might  also  be  sown  in  small  pots  and  placed  in  heat  to 
germinate,  the  plants,  duly  transferred  to  the  open  ground,  being 
considerably  earlier  to  flower  than  those  raised  in  the  open. 

Seeds  to  be  Sown  in  the  Open  Borders. — During  the  early  part  of 
this  month,  or  when  the  ground  is  in  a  suitable  condition,  a  variety 
of  annuals  ought  to  be  sown,  either  in  patches  or  lines  as  required. 
The  soil  should  be  very  finely  divided,  and  if  this  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  fine  sandy  soil  ought  to  be  used,  both  below  and  above  the  seeds. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow  any  very  thickly,  crowded  plants  flowering 
for  a  short  time  only.  All  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  cata¬ 
logued  heights,  and  duly  labelled.  The  kinds  that  may  be  sown  are 
Aiyssums,  Asperula,  Bartonia,.  Cacalia,  Calandrinia,  Calendula,  Cam¬ 
panula,  Candytuft,  Centaurea,  Chrysanthemum,  Clarkia,  Collinsia, 
Convolvulus,  Coreopsis,  Erysimum,  Eschscholtzia,  Eucharidium,  Eutoca, 
Gilia,  Godetia,  Gypsophila,  Hawkweed,  Helichrysum,  Hibiscus,  Jacobaea, 
Kaulfussia,  Larkspur,  Leptosiphon,  Limnanthes,  Linaria,  Linum,  Lupine, 
Malope,  Mathiola,  Mignonette,  Nasturtium.  Nemophila,  Nigella,  Nolana, 
(Enothera,  Sweet  Pea,  Phacelia,  Poppy,  Sanvitalia,  Saponaria,  Silene, 
Sphenogyne,  Sunflower,  Sweet  Sultan,  TropseOlum,  Valerian,  Venus’s 
Looking-glass,  Virginian  Stock,  Viscaria,  Whitlavia,  Xeranthemum. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

A  Late  Spring. — We  never  had  less  new  growth  in  our  garden  at 
this  date,  and  the  first  crops  will  not  be  ready  at  the  time  we  usually 
have  them. 

Spinach. — This  vegetable  is  so  useful  that  we  have  it  all  the  year 
round.  The  plants  raised  from  seed  sown  last  August  are  fresh  now, 
and  they  will  be  retained  until  the  spring-sown  plants  are  yielding. 
We  have  tried  all  known  varieties  of  Spinach,  and  for  summer  use  find 
none  to  equal  the  well  known  round-seeded  variety.  This  should  have 
been  sown  twice  in  March,  and  it  may  be  sown  twice  in  April,  and 
twice  in  each  month  until  August.  As  the  season  improves  it  attains 
maturity  fast,  and  it  should  never  be  sown  as  a  staying  crop  on  the 
best  of  the  quarters,  but  a  great  deal  of  it  may  be  secured  from  between 
rows  of  Peas,  fruit  bushes,  and  odd  corners. 

Asparagus. — We  cannot  see  any  heads  yet,  but  they  may  soon  be 
expected,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  the  bed  in  good  order 
for  bearing.  This  may  be  done  by  cleacing  all  weeds  and  refuse  from 
the  surface,  breaking  the  crust  slightly,  sprinkling  it  with  a  mixture  of 
soot  and  salt,  or  guano  and  salt,  and  then  placing  a  layer  of  short 
manure  over  the  surface.  Where  new  beds  are  to  be  formed  from 
purchased  roots  these  should  be  ordered  at  once,  and  planted  immediately 
on  their  arrival.  , 

Stimulating  Cabbage. — We  are  pleased  with  the  appearance  of 
our  spring  Cabbage.  Some  of  them  will  be  ready  for  cutting  by 
Easter,  but  we  fear  many  are  backward,  and  as  it  is  very  desirable  that 
they  should  be  ready  as  soon  as  possible  now,  we  advise  that  a'l  back¬ 
ward  plants  be  treated  to  a  stimulant.  There  is  nothing  so  quick  in  its 
action  as  nitrate  of  soda.  A  handful  is  sufficient  for  three  or  four 
plants.  It  should  be  scattered  round  them,  drawing  a  little  more  soil 
to  the  stems  with  a  drag  hoe.  If  nitrate  cannot  be  had  a  little  guano 
may  be  used,  and,  failing  all  artificials,  give  them  a  little  soot.  We  have 
still  our  old  Cabbage  of  last  year  on  the  ground.  They  have  plenty  of 
green  tops,  and  in  all  cases  where  vegetables  are  scarce  they  should  be 
retained  and  used  as  required. 

Planting  Potatoes.— Many  of  the  earliest  are  planted,  but  the 
second  early  varieties  are  not,  and  the  planting  of  those  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  at  once  ;  then  plant  the  late  ones.  For  many  years  we  have 
had  all  our  Potatoes  planted  by  the  middle  of  April,  and  we  cannot 
improve  on  this.  Those  of  the  Ashleaf  type  may  be  planted  at  a  distance 
of  18  inches  from  row  to  row,  and  1  foot  from  set  to  set.  Others  a 
little  more  luxuriant  in  top-growth  may  be  allowed  3  inches  more,  but 
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the  strongest  growers  must  he  allowed  6  or  8  inches  more.  Some 
time  ago  we  planted  them  still  wider  than  this,  and  put  a  row  of 
Broccoli  or  some  other  winter  green  in  between  ;  but  the  growths  of  the 
Potatoes  induced  these  to  make  such  long  weals;  stems  that  we  did  not 
consider  the  system  profitable  in  the  end,  and  have  given  it  up.  We 
now  plant  the  Potatoes  a  little  closer,  and  plant  the  greens  elsewhere, 
and  both  profit  by  it,  especially  the  latter.  Where  seed  Potatoes  are 
sprouting  freely,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  immediate  planting,  spread 
them  out  in  the  light  and  air  to  induce  the  shoots  to  remain  sturdy,  and 
do  not  break  these  off  in  planting. 

Sowing  Seeds. — The  whole  of  the  Broccoli  seed  may  be  sown  now 
on  some  piece  of  ground  that  is  not  suitable  for  main  cropping.  Cover 
the  seeds  to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  and  protect  from  birds.  Sow  a 
succession  of  Turnips.  Many  of  the  earliest  plants  are  sure  to  bolt  or 
produce  flower  stems  prematurely.  Those  sown  now  will  not  be  so  apt 
to  do  this.  Sow  more  Peas.  These  will  bear  in  July,  and  as  the  weather 
may  be  hot  and  dry  at  that  time  sow  in  well  manured  trenches. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Lapagerias. —  These  must  be  shaded  at  once,  for  they  cannot  endure 
bright  sunshine  during  the  season  of  growth.  The  young  growths  will 
show  signs  of  distress  if  exposed  to  the  sun  even  for  an  hour  at  this 
period  of  the  year.  The  syringe  may  be  used  freely  twice  daily,  and 
abundance  of  water  should  be  given  at  the  roots.  The  plants  should  be 
gone  over  at  least  twice  a  week,  and  the  young  growths  drawn  from  the 
glass  and  tied  into  position.  When  plants  have  been  trained  evenly  after 
flowering  strong  shoots  only  need  be  tied  ;  all  the  weaker  ones  can  be 
drawn  downwards,  so  that  by  the  time  they  come  into  flower  they 
will  hang  gracefully  from  the  plant.  Lapagerias  not  only  flower  better 
by  this  method,  but  are  much  more  attractive  than  when  the  shoots  are 
trained  in  a  formal  manner  close  to  the  roof.  Watch  for  strong  shoots 
from  the  base  and  protect  them  from  slugs.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  place 
a  bottle  over  them  with  the  bottom  broken  out  directly  they  are  visible 
through  the  soil,  and  if  well  dusted  at  the  base  with  soot  after  every 
watering  slugs  will  not  give  much  trouble.  Plants  that  have  limited 
root  room  may  have  weak  stimulants  occasionally. 

Cyclamens. — These  are  generally  ruined  in  their  early  stages  by 
keeping  them  too  close  and  warm.  The  leafstalks  are  often  2  or  3  inches 
high  when  the  young  plants  should  not  exceed  an  inch.  Plants  raised 
from  seed  in  August  and  transferred  Horn  pans  to  small  pots  early  in 
the  year  should  now  be  dwarf,  sturdy,  compact  little  specimens,  and  the 
largest  of  them  ready  for  placing  into  3-inch  pots.  They  should  be 
grown  near  the  glass  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  light  house,  which 
can  be  freely  ventilated  on  bright  days.  The  night  temperature  should 
not  exceed  50°  to  55°.  The  plants  should  stand  on  a  moisture-holding 
base,  and  be  well  syringed  twice  daily.  The  soil  should  never  be 
allowed  to  approach  dryness.  Use  for  a  compost  two  parts  rich  loam 
and  one  of  leaf  soil,  to  this  add  sand  according  to  the  texture  of  the 
loam,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure.  Plants  raised  from  seed 
sown  early  in  the  year  should  now  be  placed  in  2-inch  pots,  and 
grown  under  the  conditions  advised  above.  Do  not  attempt  to  apply 
shade  ;  half  the  plants  are  ruined  by  overshading  them.  If  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  which  1  hey  are  grown  runs  north  and  south  it  is  questionable 
whether  shade  need  be  applied,  even  during  the  summer.  The  after¬ 
noon  sun  is  the  most  trying  to  them,  but  its  effects  are  counteracted 
by  syringing  the  plants  heavily  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  again 
when  the  day  is  fairly  advanced. 

Fvclisias. — Old  plants  that  were  started  sometime  ago,  and  have  had 
their  shoots  pinched,  may  be  placed  into  their  flowering  pots,  if  this 
was  not  done  after  they  had  broken  into  growth.  Pot  cuttings  that 
are  rooted  singly  into  3-inch  pots,  and  insert  others.  Old  plants 
that  have  been  retarded  up  to  the  present  time  may  be  started. 
Lantanas  that  were  cut  back  and  started  at  the  same  time  may  be 
placed  in  their  flovering  pots.  The  soil  for  these  should  be  made  firmer 
than  for  Fuchsias.  Good  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure,  and  sand  suit 
them  well. 

Isolepis  gracilis. — Where  a  quantity  of  these  are  needed  in  good 
condition  throughout  the  year  for  edging  it  is  necessary  to  break  up  a 
few  plants  at  intervals  of  a  month  until  July.  These  plants  are  soon 
ready  for  duty  again  if  they  are  only  split  in  two  and  placed  in  4-inch 
pots  again  after  the  fading  portions  have  been  removed.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderably  longer  to  grow  them  into  good  plants  when  they  are  broken 
up  very  small.  This,  however,  is  a  good  plan,  and  one  or  two  plants 
will  yield  a  large  number.  In  this  case  place  them  into  thumb  pots. 
For  various  furnishing  purposes  we  find  this  p’ant  invaluable  in  2-inch 
pots,  and  plants  gTOwn  from  very  small  pieces  are  decidedly  the  best 
when  it  is  necessary  to  use  them  in  such  small  pots. 

Hoses. — As  Hybrid  Perpetuals  go  out  of  bloom  they  must  be  well 
cared  for  in  some  light  structure,  so  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  fresh  growth.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  do  this,  and 
will  with  good  treatment  soon  commence  pushing  up  freely  from  the 
base.  If  well  looked  after  when  they  are  removed  from  the  forcing 
house  they  soon  regain  strength,  and  in  a  short  time  are  none  the 
worse  lor  having  been  subjected  to  early  forcing.  But  when  crowded 
together  and  practically  left  unattended,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  they 
soon  become  so  weak  that  they  are  useless  for  forcing  again. 

Adiantums.—  Plants  that  have  a  good  quantity  of  young,  developed 
fronds  may  be  kept  cooler  to  harden  them.  The  night  temperature 
need  not  exceed  55°,  and  air  should  be  admitted  freely  during  the  day. 
The  plants  will  bear  full  exposure  to  the  sun  for  some  weeks  yet  without 
injury. 
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HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 


SECURING-  DRYNESS. 

It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since  my  first  article  appeared  ir» 
the  Cottage  Gardener ,  now  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  on  insen¬ 
sible  upward  ventilation.  The  communication  appeared  alongside 
with  one  from  Mr.  Langstroth  on  the  same  subject.  I  do  not' 
know  whether  that  veteran  still  holds  the  same  ideas,  but  I  have 
never  seen  the  slightest  cause  to  alter  my  opinion,  which  I  have- 
carried  out  for  forty  years  now.  The  principle  consists  in 
carrying  off  the  vitiated  air  above  the  bees,  and  prevents  it  con¬ 
densing  upon  unoccupied  combs  or  any  part  of  the  hive,  which  it, 
must  necessarily  do  if  the  opening  between  the  combs  and  right 
above  the  bees  is  impeded  in  any  way,  either  by  enamelled  cloths- 
or  even  large  slabs  of  candy.  Many  persons  know  the  cooling  effect- 
condensed  moisture  has  upon  many  things.  A  hive  saturated  witb 
damp  extracts  the  heat  from  the  bees,  extra  food  is  required  to- 
replace  it,  and  if  the  weather  is  cold  and  protracted  the  bees  suffer 
accordingly,  and  death  in  many  instances  is  inevitable. 

A  large  per-centage  of  the  vitiated  air  passes  up  during  winter,, 
but  in  summer  time,  when  the  bees  are  active,  they  expel  it  at 
the  entrance.  When  the  crown  of  the  hive  is  lion-porous  the 
vitiated  air  falls  back  upon  the  bees  and  discommodes  them,  in. 
addition  to  other  evils  mentioned.  Wide  entrances  act  beneficially 
to  hives,  having  non-porous  crowns,  and  if  the  weather  is  not 
severe  no  ills  may  arise,  but  if  it  continues  severe  for  a  long  time, 
the  hive  is  cooled  too  much,  and  the  bees  are  often  unable  to  move 
from  one  part  to  another,  so  die  of  starvation.  To  avoid  all  these 
evils,  and  have  healthy  and  strong  hives  through  long  confinement, 
have  the  crowns  porous  and  the  entrance  small,  with  a  ventilating: 
floor. 

I  have  received  many  letters  during  the  past  week,  all  speaking 
highly  of  the  ventilating  floor  both  with  and  without  peat.  One 
writer  says,  “  I  could  not  preserve  the  necessary  dryness,  even  after 
I  had  employed  two  thick  boards,  so  converted  one  floor  into  a. 
ventilating  one  ;  it  is  all  right  now.”  The  foregoing  remarks  do 
not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  intended. 
I  hope  beginners  will  profit  by  them,  and  I  will  now  say  a  little, 
upon 

SWARMS. 


These  may  be  classed.  I  will  first  notice  abnormal  swarms. 
These  are  swarms  which  leave  their  hive  in  a  body  about  this 
season  of  the  year.  There  may  be  different  causes,  but  the  exciting- 
one  is  when  the  bees  have  been  improperly  wintered.  When  a 
swarm  of  this  kind  leaves  and  is  captured,  do  not  put  it  into  the 
hive  it  vacated,  but  into  one  with  fresh  combs.  If  these  are  not  at 
hand,  a  comb  taken  from  a  few  strong  hives  will  answer  the 
purpose  well,  all  vacancies  to  be  made  up  with  full  sheet  comb- 
foundation. 

The  second  are  what  I  term  compulsory  swarms.  They  are 
those  that  leave  the  hive,  not  on  account  of  crowding  or  heat,  but 
when  queen  cells  have  been  raised,  the  bees  being  dissatisfied  in 
some  way  with  the  queen  regnant.  Sometimes  these  swarms  come- 
off  at  a  time  when  the  novice,  and  even  some  practical  bee-keepers, 
would  not  suspect  anything  unusual.  They  often  come  when  the 
hive  is  not  nearly  full.  Generally  on  such  occasions  the  old  queen, 
if  seen,  will  be  observed  to  be  much  mutilated,  and  the  swarm  will 
seldom  prosper.  Sometimes  the  old  queen  is  deposed  and  the  hive 
sends  off  one  or  more  small  swarms  with  young  queens  at  their 
head.  It  is  necessary  beginners  should  try  and  grasp  the  whole  of 
these  phenomena  and  understand  them,  although  experience  can 
alone  direct  them.  The  above  compulsory  swarming  often  ends 
with  the  loss  of  all  the  swarms  as  well  as  old  stock. 


NATURAL  SWARMING. 

This  never  takes  place  unless  when  the  hive  is  crowded  and  the 
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queen  in  a  laying  state,  and  at  a  time  when  honey  is  plentiful. 
There  are  phases  of  natural  swarming,  however,  which  differ  but 
little  from  compulsory  swarming,  but  which  even  experienced 
persons  cannot  determine,  especially  where  large  hives  are  used. 
This  means  simply  that  nothing  wrill  prevent  a  swarm  issuing  from 
hives  managed  on  the  high  pressure  system,  and  points  to  the  one 
remedy  only — viz.,  substitute  a  young  queen  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  after  a  hive  has  passed  its  natural  time  of  swarming,  had 
it  been  a  smaller  hive.  Young  queens  insure  strong  stocks,  large 
yields  of  honey  from  late  flowers,  and  well  filled  hives  for  winter- 
After-swarms,  when  natural,  make  the  best  of  stocks  and  are 
less  troublesome  to  manage  than  nuclei,  but  where  they  are  not 
wanted  may  be  returned  to  the  old  stock  after  forty-eight  hours 
from  the  time  of  issue  ;  but  the  excising  of  all  queen  cells  on  the 
ninth  day  after  the  issuing  of  the  first  swarm  will  save  all  the 
trouble  of  hiving. 

WIDTH  OF  ENTR1NCES. 

When  swarms  are  newly  hived  the  entrances  should  never  be 
wider  than  necessary  for  the  bees  to  work  with  freedom.  It  is  not 
only  with  swarms,  but  all  hives  this  should  apply.  When  hives 
■have  their  entrances  wider  than  necessary  comb-building  goes  on 
more  slowdy,  and  the  bees  cannot  leave  the  hive  in  such  numbers 
for  attending  to  the  internal  heat  as  they  would  if  the  interior  of 
the  hive  were  warmer.  There  are  times,  however,  that  the  bees 
cannot  have  too  much  air  below,  but  even  in  such  times  it  is  better 
for  the  hive  entrance  and  ventilation  to  be  closed  at  night,  but 
opened  in  the  morning  if  the  day  is  warm.  Everyone  may  not  be 
able  to  have  this  attended  to,  but  wherever  it  can  advantages  are 
gained. 

FEEDING. 

From  the  present  time  wherever  hives  are  short  of  stores  give 
as  much  syrup  as  will  tide  the  bees  over  until  honey  is  plentiful, 
and  rather  let  that  be  above  than  under  immediate  and  future 
wants. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED, 

Samuel  Shepperson,  Prospect  House,  Belper. — List  of  Florists ’  Flowers 
and  Spring  Flowering  Plants. 

A.  M.  C.  Jongkindt  Coninck,  Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Nether¬ 
lands. — Trade  List  of  Coniferce,  Fruit  Trees,  and  Hardy  Plants. 

J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex. — Catalogue  of  .DaliMas. 

Richard  Dean,  Ealing,  W. —  Catalogue  of  Primroses,  Hardy  Plants, 
Potatoes,  fyc. 

W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  Manchester. — List  of  Ferns  and  Sela- 
g inellas . 


%•  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Books  (J.  7?.). — We  know  of  no  work  published  on  the  subject  you 
name.  (S.  P.).— Johnson's  “  Gardener’s  Dictionary  ”  will  be  of  service 
"to  you  as  a  handy  work  of  reference,  post  free  8s.,  from  this  office. 

Coelogyne  crlstata  (IF.  B.). — The  flower  you  sent  was  withered 
considerably  in  transit  through  the  post,  but  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge 
it  is  only  an  ordinarily  good  variety  of  C.  cristata,  and  if  that  is  a  fair 
specimen  we  should  not  think  it  is  the  variety  your  friend  has 
.mentioned. 


Cinerarias  (T.  Cresswell).— The  flowers  are  very  good,  being  large 
in  size,  well  formed  and  varied  in  colour.  Such  blooms  borne  on  heads 
2  feet  across  by  plants  in  6-inch  pots  could  only  be  produced  by  the 
best  cultivation,  and  you  might  do  a  service  to  many  by  describing  your 
method  of  growing  these  plants. 

Cattleyas  (A.). — Both  are  good  forms  of  C.  Trianas,  though  not  equal 
to  Mr.  Stephenson  Clarke’s  variety  or  Russelliana.  The  darker  variety 
is  the  better.  The  flowers  are  deficient  in  breadth  of  sepals,  petals, 
and  lip  to  be  regarded  as  superior,  or,  as  you  say, “  grand.”  They  are 
good,  but  not  grand  in  our  estimation. 

Growing-  Tomatoes  in  Frames  (TF.  C.). — There  is  no  objection 
to  the  course  of  treatment  you  propose — viz.,  having  the  plants  in  pots 
with  the  shoots  trained  6  to  9  inches  from  the  glass.  It  answers  very 
well,  care  being  exercised  in  the  employment  of  the  fermenting 
material,  which  should  be  well  prepared  or  sweetened  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  from  rank  steam. 

Liming  Kitchen  Garden  (Idem).  —Although  there  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  lime  in  the  soil  for  most  descriptions  of  crops,  it  is  not  inadvisabl  ■ 
to  give  a  dressing  of  quicklime,  particularly  if  the  soil  has  been  heavily 
manured  and  the  crops  have  a  tendency  to  over-luxuriance  or  super- 
abundancy  of  top  through  excess  of  humus.  Moderate  dressings  of 
lime  we  have  found  useful  as  a  corrective  of  inertness  after  liberal 
manuring,  also  for  destroying  predatory  vermin.  A  dressing  of  forty 
bushels  per  acre  is  sufficient  for  soil  ordinarily  fertile,  to  eighty  bushels 
if  the  soil  is  rich. 

Managing  Vines  ( A .  C.  G. ). — Like  some  others  who  engage  in 
gardening,  we  fear  you  pass  over  much  information  that  would  be  of 
service  to  you  if  appropriated.  Read  attentively  the  reply  to  “  G.  H.,” 
on  pp.  246-247  of  our  issue  of  the  21st  ult.,  and  if  you  require  further 
information  write  again.  You  have  prooab  y  not  done  any  harm  so  far 
by  not  opening  the  ventilators,  but  as  you  did  not  know  whether  you 
were  doing  right  or  wrong  your  safe  course  would  have  been  to  have 
written  sooner,  as  it  is  evident  you  are  not  a  close  and  attentive  reader 
of  what  is  published  from  time  to  time  in  our  columns. 

Planting  Lilium  candidum  (A.  H.  G.). — This  Lily  is  quite 
hardy,  but  as  you  have  started  your  bulbs  in  pots,  evidently  plunged, 
which  was  a  mistake  on  your  part,  they  had  better  be  kept  in  a 
cold  frame  till  the  blanched  portion  of  the  stems  has  become  greener 
and  as  hardy  as  the  rest.  They  are  most  effective  in  groups  of  five 
or  six  bulbs.  Any  common  garden  soil  will  grow  them  well.  The 
bulbs  should  be  buried  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  Lilium  can¬ 
did  um  flowers  in  June,  but  L.  auratum  is  much  later  in  the  open 
ground,  August  and  September  being  the  time  these  are  at  their  best. 

Coelogyne  Unhealthy  (7/.  IF.  A.).— The  discoloration  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  surface,  and  we  should  not  anticipate  any  evil  results 
if  the  plants  were  healthy  ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  as  the 
pseudo-bulb  is  puny,  the  leaves  small  and  not  well  developed.  Perhaps 
the  plants  require  repotting,  and  if  you  do  this  give  them  fresh  good 
peat  with  plenty  of  drainage.  If  you  can  induce  a  more  vigorous 
growth  they  will  flower  satisfactorily,  but  when  in  a  semi-starved  con¬ 
dition  you  cannot  expect  them  to  succeed.  Try  the  Schomburgkia  in  a 
pot  with  peat  and  sphagnum.  The  temperature  you  name  will  suit  it, 
presuming  that  you  refer  to  S.  Tibicinis. 

Tomato  Seedlings  Failing  (JR.  H.  G.). — Your  seedlings  were 
very  weakly,  and  in  all  probability  were  raised  too  thickly  in  the  seed 
pots.  They  were  not  affected  by  either  of  the  diseases  by  which  Tomatoes 
are  commonly  attacked,  nor  had  the  system  of  glazing  the  house  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  failure.  Sow  more  seed  at  once  thinly,  and  keep 
the  seedlings  near  the  glass  till  they  are  stout  and  strong  enough  for 
potting.  Should  a  failure  again  occur,  your  wisest  plan  will  be  to 
purchase  the  requisite  number  of  seedlings  of  the  varieties  you  require, 
and  which  did  so  well  last  season.  They  are  frequently  advertised  for 
sale  at  a  cheap  rate.  Cucumbers  might  also  be  profitably  grown  in 
your  houses,  though  we  have  no  doubt  you  will  yet  succeed  with 
Tomatoes. 

Questions  from  Zndla  (R.  C.  Lee').— We  could  probably  have 
given  a  better  reply  on  your  first  question — Sweet  Apples — had  you 
stated  the  purpose  for  which  the  fruit  is  required.  As  they  are  not 
suitable  for  cider,  we  name  a  few  sweet  varieties  which  ripen  at  intervals 
over  a  long  period  : — Early  Harvest,  Early  Julyan,  Early  Margaret, 
Sac  and  Sugar,  Irish  Peach,  Gravenstein,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cockle’s  Pippin,  Court  of  Wick, 
Ashmead’s  Kernel,  Golden  Harvey,  Mannington’s  Pearman,  Wykeham 
Pippin.  Edible  Ferns  are  not  grown  in  England,  and  we  doubt  if  any 
that  might  be  imported  would  be  of  value  here  for  consumptive  purposes. 
We  should  consider  it  a  very  “  out  of  the  way  occurrence  ”  for  Melons 
and  Cucumbers  to  be  grown  on  the  “  same  stem  or  plant.” 

Growing  Fruit  for  Profit  (Zebus).  —  Without  cultural  experi¬ 
ence  it  is  likely  your  capital  would  be  absorbed  before  success  would  be 
assured,  and  that  you  would  perhaps  consider  a  dear  way  of  purchasing 
experience.  There  is  such  acute  competition  that  even  practised  and 
hard-working  cultivators  have  difficulty  in  making  profit,  some  of  the 
less  expert  scarcely  making  a  living,  so  that  we  do  not  advise  your 
speculating  until  you  have  acquired  a  “good  business  experience”  of 
the  particular  branch  of  horticulture  you  desire  to  enter.  After  gaining 
knowledge  by  a  course  of  training  in  a  good  market  fruit  garden,  which 
would  absorb  your  capital  to  acquire  it,  unless  you  entered  as  a  worker 
at  wages,  which  we  advise,  investing  your  capital  in  Government  Stock, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  your  business  capacity, 
taking  the  course  most  suited  to  your  taste.  We  strongly  advise  this 
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plan,  as  it  will  give  you  the  advantage  of  judging  more  accurately  than 
at  present,  and  the  capital  will  be  safe  and  slightly  increase. 

Nectarines  Gumming:  (A.  W.'). — One  of  the  fruits  appears  as  if 
the  cuticle  had  been  eaten  by  a  weevil,  and  as  these  seem  numerous  this 
season  and  feed  at  night  you  will  not  find  many  of  them  (if  they  exist) 
by  searching  in  the  daytime.  The  larger  fruit  on  which  gumming  is 
pronounced  had  not  set  the  stone.  This  had  swollen  to  some  extent  on 
one  side,  but  not  on  the  other,  and  on  this  side  the  growth  of  the  flesh 
was  arrested,  a  sort  of  shrinkage  being  apparent,  and  there  the  gumming 
occurred.  In  respect  to  that  fruit  we  attribute  the  evil  to  defective 
fertilisation  or  an  insufficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  If  the  trees  are 
luxuriant  possibly  the  sap  has  not  been  elaborated  during  the  dull 
weather,  and  crude  sap  is  the  origin  of  many  evils  ;  and  it  is  possible 
the  wood  was  not  so  well  ripened  as  it  ought  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
dull  and  cold  summer  of  1888.  If  the  trees  grow  very  strongly  lifting 
the  roots  and  placing  them  in  firm  calcareous  loam  after  the  crop  is 
gathered  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  beneficial.  We  presume  you  did  not 
defer  the  disbudding  too  long,  and  then  remove  many  growths  at  once, 
as  that  would  cause  the  evil  in  question. 

Border  under  Trees  ( Border ). —  Nothing  succeeds  so  well  as  a 
bordering  to  walks  or  for  covering  the  ground  under  trees  as  Ivy.  The 
common  or  Irish  Ivy  is  extensively  employed  for  edgings  in  some  of  the 
London  parks  and  gardens,  and  neatly  cut  once  a  year  in  late  spring,  a 
fresh  and  good  appearance  is  maintained.  The  soil  should  be  dug  and 
enriched  if  needed  before  planting,  and  the  better  it  is  the  more  quickly 
the  Ivy  will  grow.  In  choosing  plants  take  care  they  have  good  roots, 
long  trailing  Ivy  plants  with  few  roots  seldom  growing  well,  and  many 
die.  The  growths  may  be  pegged  down  to  form  a  border  of  any  required 
width,  and  can  easily  be  kept  within  bounds  with  the  shears.  Hollies 
grow  well  under  trees,  especially  the  broad-leaved  Hodgin’s  or  Shep¬ 
herd’s,  Ilex  Hodginsi  and  I.  Shepherdi,  when  the  soil  is  suitable.  So 
do  Rhododendrons  and  Aucuba  japonica,  though  they  do  not  succeed  in 
all  districts.  The  Evergreen  Privet,  Ligustrum  japonicum,  grows  well 
under  trees  in  any  ordinarily  fertile  soil.  Plant  any  of  those  mentioned 
that  grow  well  in  open  positions  in  your  garden.  The  present  is  a  good 
time  for  planting  them,  also  Ivy. 

Orchid  House  (J.  IF.). — Your  plan  ought  to  answer  admirably. 
The  arrangement  is  similar  to  what  may  be  seen  at  Wimbledon  House, 
Sir  Henry  W.  Peek’s.  At  the  back  of  a  very  fine  range  of  fruit  and 
plant  houses  there  are  lean-to  Orchid  houses,  these  being  entered 
through  doors  in  the  back  wall,  so  that  all  the  houses  can  be  traversed 
without  passing  into  the  open  air.  We  have  many  times  had  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  inspecting  the  Orchids  in  the  houses  in  question  as  grown  by 
Mr.  J.  Ollerhead,  and  always  found'  them  in  the  most  satisfactory  con¬ 
dition.  The  method  of  ventilating  and  heating  shown  in  your  plan  will 
answer,  provided  the  front  ventilators  are  not  much  above  the  pipes. 
We  should  not  have  an  open  lattice-work  stage  over  the  pipes,  but  a 
close  stand  covered  with  fine  gravel  or  something  of  that  kind.  In 
many  houses  a  flat  open  stage  is  formed  6  inches  or  so  above  the  stand, 
so  that  air  can  freely  circulate  amongst  the  pots,  but  not  dry  air.  Nor 
should  the  stand  or  stage  fit  close  to  the  wall,  but  space  of  an  inch  or 
two  should  be  left  for  the  heat  to  rise  up  next  the  glass,  or  the  plants 
there  would  be  liable  to  be  chilled,  though  the  body  of  the  house 
might  be  warm  enough.  With  a  tank  along  the  front  and  gravel  else¬ 
where  under  the  stages  that  can  be  kept  as  moist  as  may  be  required, 
channels  will  not  be  required  in  the  floor,  as  sufficient  atmospheric 
moisture  can  be  maintained  without  such  provision  by  anyone  who 
understands  the  management  of  the  plants.  The  glass  you  name  will 
answer  very  well  for  the  position.  The  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  L.  Castle’s 
work  on  “  Orchids,”  just  issued,  contains  a  chapter  on  structures,  and 
much  other  information  that  would  be  of  service  to  you  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Orchids.  It  can  be  had  from  this  office  post  free  for  Is.  3d.,  or 
from  a  bookseller  for  Is. 

Hoses  Failing  QS.  > S'.). — Your  question  involves  the  preparation  of 
an  essay  giving  all  the  details  of  Rose  culture,  and  works  on  the  Rose 
are  published  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul,  Cranston,  Rev.  H.  H.  D’Ombrain, 
Mr.  D.  Gilmour,  and  others.  Moreover,  the  writer  you  mention  has 
from  time  to  time  given  all  particulars  on  Rose  management  in  our 
columns.  When  the  buds  of  Roses  refuse  to  open  it  is  usually  the  result 
of  lack  of  vigour  or  defective  root  action,  though  the  evil  may  some¬ 
times  be  traced  to  errors  in  ventilation  and  a  too  dry  atmosphere.  Given 
sufficiently  strong  and  healthy  growth,  a  genial  buoyant  atmosphere, 
and  freedom  from  insects,  the  buds  of  nearly  all  Roses  will  develope 
into  blooms.  Those  conditions  are  secured  by  good  soil,  judicious  appli¬ 
cations  of  water,  proper  pruning,  thoughtful  ventilation,  copious 
syringings,  with  occasional  fumigations.  If  you  are  afraid  of  syringing, 
when  the  buds  arc  swelling,  we  are  not,  and  you  had  better  lightly 
fumigate  the  house  at  fortnightly  intervals  for  the  prevention  of 
insects,  this  being  far  more  satisfactory  and  economical  than  waiting 
for  them  to  appear  and  then  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
them,  in  which  you  may  not  perhaps  prove  the  victor,  and  cannot 
without  the  plants  sustaining  injury.  The  most  successful  growers  of 
Roses  and  plants  of  all  kinds  are  those  persons  who  never  allow  insects 
to  be  seen  in  their  houses.  Aphides  appear  to  be  natural  accompani¬ 
ments  of  weak  growth,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  drought  at  the  roots,  not 
constantly  but  periodically.  Amateurs  often  facilitate  insect  multipli¬ 
cation  by  leaving  their  houses  closed  too  long  in  the  morning  after  this 
season  of  the  year,  but  at  the  same  time  sharp  currents  of  air  must  be 
averted,  these  usually  being  followed  by  mildew.  If  you  will  make 
clear  any  of  your  difficulties,  indicating  at  the  same  time  your  own 
methods  of  procedure,  we  will  assist  you  if  we  can. 


Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants,, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wrool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once,, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Ar.  (?.). — Dendrobium  sulcatum.  We  are  not  certain  about  the' 
La'chenalia,  as  the  specimen  is  small.  The  flower  of  Dendrobium  nobile 
is  very  good.  (IF.  B.  I?.). — Chionodoxas  are  very  variable,  but  1  is  a 
deep  coloured  form  of  C.  Lucilise,  the  flowers  not  quite  so  large  as  in 
some  varieties.  2,  is  C.  sardensis  of  excellent  colour. 
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Supplies  lighter,  with  prices  firm. 

FRUIT. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  |  sieve . 2  0  to  1  0 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Canada,  per  barrel  7  0  16  0 

Cherries,  J  sieve  ....  0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  per  ft .  1  6  5  0 

Lemons,  case . 10  0  16  0 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Oranges,  per  100  ....  4  0  to  9  O 

Peaches,  dozen .  0  0  0  0 

Pears,  dozen .  0  0  0  O' 

Plums,  J-sieve .  0  0  0  0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each  2  0  6  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  ..  4  0  8  0 


VEGETABLES. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  .. 
Asparagus ,  bundle  . . 

,, 

2 

0 

to  8 

0 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Beans ,  Kidney ,  per  lb. 

• , 

l 

3 

1 

9 

Beet ,  Red ,  dozen  . . 

i 

0 

2 

0 

Broccoli,  bundle  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Cabbage,  dozen 

, , 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . . 

, , 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Celery,  bundle 

. , 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  .. 

r  r 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . .  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

8 

0 

4 

s. 

d. 

1. 

d. 

Lettuce,  dozen  •• 

0 

9 

to  1 

$ 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

.  . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

0 

4 

0 

6- 

Onions,  bushel 

#  , 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

3 

a 

Parsnips,  dozen 

## 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. .. 

,, 

4 

0 

t 

» 

„  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  .. 

#  # 

0 

2 

0 

» 

Salsify,  bundle  .. 

ft  • 

1 

0 

1 

6. 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

•  • 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  ft ,  .. 

•  • 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Spinach, bushel  .. 

•  • 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  ft.  .. 

•  • 

1 

0 

9 

0 

T  uruips,  bunch  .. 

•  • 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


fl. 

d. 

4 

Acacia,  dcz.  bunohei 

9 

0  to  12 

o' 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 
bunches  . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Camellias,  White,  12  bl. . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

,,  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

.  i 

6 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Cineraria,  per  bunch 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Croouses,  doz.  bunches 

1 

G 

2 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4- 

0 

9 

Daffodils  (various),  doz. 
bunches..  . . 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 
bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Daffodils  (single),  doz. 
bunches . 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Eucbaris,  dozen  ..  ., 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 
sprays  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Lilac,  White  (French), 
per  bunch  . 

5 

0 

6 

0 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 
blooms . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

8. 

PLANTS 

d.  8.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0to  12 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Arbor  vitas  (golden)  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  .. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

.  0 

0 

0 

0 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Cyclamen, ,  dc  zen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Dracrena  terminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Erica  hyemalis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

8 

0 

18 

0 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

s.  d.  g.  & 


LilyoftheValley,  12  sprays  0  6  to  1  O 
Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 


bunches . 

6 

V 

12 

o- 

Marguerites,  12  bunohes 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

Or 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 
doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Narciss  (various)  . .  . . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

ft 

Pelargoniums,  12  trasses 

i 

0 

1 

6' 

,,  scarlet,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

0 

6 

i 

0< 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

9 

0< 

„  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

8 

0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0* 

„  yellow  . 

2 

0 

6 

a 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches 

i 

0 

8 

0 

TuberoseB,  12  blooms  . . 

i 

6 

S 

0 

Talips,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

ft 

„  Parme  (French), 
per  bunch 

2 

6 

8 

6 

„  Dark  (French)  bch. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

e 

0 

„  (French),  12  behs. 

1 

0 

« 

o. 

IN  POTS. 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

8. 

4 

d.  s. 
Oto  18 

d, 

ft 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

O' 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Hyacinths  (Roman),  doz. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0- 

Myrtles,  dozen  . .  . .  . . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

2 

6 

21 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Solanums.  doz.  ..  . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

9 

9 

0 

PERMANENT  PASTURE. 

The  minds  of  practical  men  are  so  much  exercised  just  now  by 
the  Rye  Grass  controversy  that  another  paper  may  usefully  be 
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■devoted — not  to  the  controversy,  but  rather  to  calling  attention  to 
useful  matter  brought  out  in  the  discussions,  and  to  its  application 
to  practice.  The  subject  crops  up  in  a  variety  of  ways  and  places. 
We  have  recently  discussed  it  as  a  stock  theme  with  farmers  and 
professional  men  at  market,  on  j'ourneys,  and  at  the  surveyors’ 
institution  and  other  places.  We  have  also  heard  it  discussed  with 
much  animation  and  many  positive  statements  in  quiet  country 
Ihouses,  over  the  luncheon  table  of  a  City  club  within  hail  of 
Cheapside,  and  also  over  the  dinner  table  of  a  stately  West  End 
mansion. 

As  an  outcome  of  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  culture 
•of  Perennial  Rye  Grass  will  be  considerably  extended,  and  that  it 
will  come  into  use  much  more  generally  in  the  formation  of  per¬ 
manent  pastures.  Apart  from  its  persistent  existence  in  such 
pasture,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  especially  valuable 
"there  for  its  earliness.  It  makes  vigorous  growth  long  before  any 
■other  Grass,  and  for  that  reason  alone  it  should  be  used.  Eut  there 
rare  other  good  reasons  for  its  use.  Perhaps  the  most  persistent, 
and  we  may  add  consistent,  advocate  of  the  use  of  this  Grass  in 
permanent  pasture  is  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton,  and  in  his  book  on 
•“  Permanent  and  Temporary  Pastures  ”  he  says,  “  One  of  the  main 
reasons  for  including  Perennial  Rye  Grass  in  mixtures. for  per¬ 
manent  pasture  is  its  reliability  for  ensuring  a  plant.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance,  for  if  Grasses  do  not  occupy  the 
ground  weeds  will  inevitably  do  so,  and  the  Rye  Grass  yields  a 
•crop  during  each  of  the  two  first  years  such  as  could  not  possibly 
be  obtained  without  it.  Again,  the  Rye  Grass  fosters  the  growth 
of  other  varieties,  and  aids  the  general  progress  and  development  of 
"those  Grasses  which  are  slow  in  coming  to  maturity.”  We  give 
this  quotation  from  the  work  of  a  master  whose  knowledge  of  the 
■subj'ect  is  both  thoroughly  practical  and  comprehensive,  derived  as 
it  is  from  wide  observation  and  the  exhaustive  experiments  at 
Dyson’s  Wood,  where  the  trials  embrace  the  different  sorts  of 
■Grasses  as  well  as  of  the  manures  used  in  their  cultivation. 

While  we  do  not  recommend  our  readers  to  try  and  make  their 
■own  selection  of  Grasses  and  Clovers  for  permanent  pasture,  for  to 
■do  so  successfully  demands  special  knowledge  not  easily  obtained , 
yet  we  do  think  it  desirable  that  the  chief  points  of  excellence  in 
the  best  Grasses  should  be  known.  It  is  not  always  that  an  appa¬ 
rently  popular  Grass  is  best.  Take,  for  example,  Agrostis  alba 
.•3tolonifera,  or  Fiorin  Grass.  Especial  praise  has  been  bestowed 
upon  this  Grass  for  its  late  growth  and  value  for  winter  herbage  ; 
yet  Mr.  Sutton  shows  clearly  that  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favour,  for  he  says,  “  Cattle  only  eat  it  when  they  can  get  nothing 
better.”  We  have  been  told  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  obtain 
pure  seed  of  Fiorin  ;  certainly  ergot  is  almost  invariably  present 
with  the  seed,  and  if  cases  of  abortion  cannot  be  traced  clearly  to 
•ergot  introduced  into  pastures  by  using  Fiorin,  there  is  the  risk  of 
it,  and  it  should  be  avoided. 

Cocksfoot,  which  yields  such  wonderful  crops  in  generous  soil, 
is  of  value  for  its  persistent  quick  growth  after  it  is  mown  or  fed 
off.  In  this  valuable  property  it  has  no  mean  rival  in  Meadow 
Foxtail,  which  also  grows  again  quickly,  and  yields  an  aftermath  of 
great  abundance.  Mr.  Sutton  speaks  highly  of  it,  calling  attention 
to  the  large  proportion  of  leafy  herbage  to  stalk,  and  to  its  value 
in  pasture  for  yielding  an  abundance  of  herbage  early  in  the  season 
•of  growth.  This  Grass  is  said  to  require  three  or  four  years  after 
sowing  for  its  full  development,  and  it  is  precisely  with  such 
Grasses  that  Perennial  Rye  Grass  proves  most  useful.  Crested 
Dog’s-tail  is  another  Grass  requiring  two  or  three  seasons  for  the 
plant’s  development  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  our  most  useful  Grasses,  and 
is  well  worth  waiting  for.  It  is  important  that  this  slowness  of 
development  in  some  of  the  best  Grasses  in  permanent  pasture 
should  be  fully  recognised,  in  order  that  assiduous  and  patient 
cultivation  should  be  given  to  new  pasture  year  by  year.  Greatly 
do  we  deplore  the  careless  slovenly  practice  of  laying  down  land  to 
pasture  and  then  leaving  the  result  very  much  to  chance.  Only 
let  pasture  be  cultivated  as  thoroughly  as  arable  land,  and  every 


country  side  would  present  a  very  different  aspect  to  what  is  now 
seen.  Strange  indeed  is  it  how  negligence  has  crept  into  this 
part  of  farming  practice.  One  of  the  best  corn  farmers  we  know 
has  his  pastures  in  disgraceful  plight.  A  wide  stretch  of  marsh 
land  has  fully  a  third  covered  with  common  Rush,  while  the 
upland  pasture  is  almost  as  foul  with  Ononis. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

While  farmers  in  the  west  have  to  complain  of  land  so  saturated  by 
heavy  rain  that  tillage  and  sowing  has  been  been  seriously  hindered, 
in  the  east  Lent  corn  has  gone  in  exceedingly  well  with  hardly  a  stop¬ 
page  worthy  of  record  from  adverse  weather.  Barley  sowing  in  this 
favoured  district  is  now  practically  ended,  and  horses  and  men  are 
turned  to  fallows  and  root  land.  So  dry  has  the  surface  become  under 
the  kindly  influence  of  sun  and  wind,  that  many  a  foul  field  has  been 
cleared  and  a  corn  crop  sown  upon  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
bare  till  summer.  Only  get  the  land  clean  and  then  never  suffer  it  to 
remain  idle,  provided  it  is  really  sound  and  free  from  superfluous  water. 
Wisely  and  well  do  landlords  who  have  farms  thrown  upon  their  hands 
do  their  utmost  to  improve  them.  That  is  the  only  way  to  render  them 
profitable  while  in  hand,  and  to  attract  tenants  with  sufficient  means  to 
hire  and  the  requisite  knowledge  to  cultivate  them.  In  this  landlords 
have  a  special  duty  to  perform,  and  we  hold  that  they  have  it  now  in 
their  power  to  afford  tenant  farmers  an  example  of  what  is  possible  in 
the  way  of  profitable  farming  under  present  unfavourable  conditions. 

Charlock  is  making  its  appearance  freely  among  winter  corn,  and 
horse  hoes  should  be  briskly  at  work  while  the  surface  is  so  dry.  After 
the  hoeing,  seed  of  Clover,  Sainfoin,  Lucerne,  or  mixed  layers  may  be 
sown.  If  chemical  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  winter  corn  it  should  be 
sown  broadcast,  before  the  hoeing  is  done,  in  order  that  it  may  be  worked 
into  the  soil  sufficiently  to  promote  quick  action  ;  otherwise  we  would 
only  apply  top-dressings  of  nitrogenous  manures  in  showery  weather,  or 
in  prospect  of  a  change  to  such  weather.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the 
careless  or  improper  use  of  chemical  manures  has  not  only  led  to  much 
waste,  but  to  unsatisfactory  results.  But  too  often  this  has  brought 
blame  upon  the  manures,  when  it  was  really  the  farmer  who  was  at 
fault.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  somewhat  expensive  in  comparison  with  the 
low  price  of  last  season,  but  even  now  a  spring  top-dressing  of  it  need 
not  exceed  11s.  per  acre  if  only  it  is  obtained  at  wholesale  prices. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Kainit  v.  Muriate  of  Potash  (D.  It.  D.~). — Muriate  of  potash, 

80  per  cent,  basis,  contains  41 -9  per  cent,  potassium ;  kainit,  24  per  cent, 
basis,  contains  96  per  cent,  of  potassium.  The  potash  in  the  muriate 
is  in  the  form  of  potassium  chloride,  in  the  kainit  it  is  in  the  form  of 
potassium  sulphate  ;  the  former  is  more  soluble  than  the  latter.  Hence 
muriate  of  potash  is  four  and  one-third  times  as  valuable  to  the  farmer 
as  kainit,  which  at  £2  2s.  Cd.  per  ton,  multiplied  by  four  and  one-third, 
equals  £9  3s.  8d.,  while  muriate  of  potash  only  costs  £8  5s.  to  £8  7s.  6d. 
per  ton.  The  muriate  is  therefore  not  only  the  cheaper  source  of 
potash,  but  is  also  preferable,  for  the  important  reason  that  it  is  more 
soluble  in  water.  Another  important  fact  never  to  be  forgotten  is  that 
potash  is  not  washed  out  of  soils  by  rain,  the  soils  holding  it  most 
tenaciously.  You  will  now  understand  why  we  do  not  include  kainit 
in  our  prescriptions. 

l 

METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN  SQUABE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'40'’N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  lit  feet. 


DATE.  !  9  A.M.  I  IN  THE  DAY. 


1889. 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

Bain. 

Marcb. 

Bat 

ter, 

and 

L< 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

snn. 

On 

grass 

Sunday  . 

24 

Inches. 

30.235 

deg 

48.7 

deg. 

47.2 

s.w. 

deg. 

40.4 

deg. 

59.6 

deg. 

39.2 

deg. 

95.4 

deg. 

39.2 

In. 

0.032 

Monday . 

25 

30.024 

47.1 

46.2 

s.w. 

41-9 

58.8 

45  5 

98.3 

4M 

0.026 

Tuesday  .... 

20 

20.03.5 

45  3 

no 

hf.W. 

421 

48.4 

39.3 

88.1 

333 

0.010 

Wednesday . 

27 

80.30* 

89.5 

350 

N. 

41.1 

43.7 

35.9 

9G.9 

30.6 

Thursday .... 

28 

3  '.407 

36.6 

32  8 

N.W. 

40  2 

51.6 

27.1 

91.6 

22.8 

0.024 

Friday  . 

29 

30.353 

40  8 

40  4 

jsl.W. 

412 

58  4 

36.5 

69.7 

33.0 

Saturday  ... 

80 

30.163 

40.1 

45  6 

N.W. 

42  9 

56.0 

42  5 

91.5 

3L7 

0.058 

30.217 

45.2 

42.5 

41.4 

54.5 

38  0 

89.5 

33.5 

0.150 

REMARKS. 

24th.— Cloudy  morning,  with  9light  showers  ;  bright  afternoon. 

25th.— Wet  titl  11  A.M.,  then  fine,  and  a  little  sunshine  in  afternoon  ;  clear  night. 

26th.— Bright  early,  showers  about  11  A.M,  then  bright  again;  cloudy  afternoon,  with 
spots  of  rain.  , 

27th.— Generally  cloudy  morning ;  bright  afternoon  and  evening. 

28th.— Bright  all  day,  but  hazy  at  times,  showers  in  evening. 

29th.—  Drizzle  till  about  9  A.M.,  dull  morning,  fair  afternoon. 

30tb.— Occasional  spots  of  rain,  but  otherwise  fine,  and  frequently  bright ;  showers  at 
niglu. 

Weather  generally  near  the  average,  temperature  rather  above  It,  but  sharp  frost 
on  28th.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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HORTICULTURISTS  are  not  usually  slow  to  recognise  the 
value  of  newly  introduced  plants  and  their  capacity  for 
improvement,  but  in  some  case3  considerable  time  elapses  before 
'the  public  become  familiar  with  them,  and  an  example  of  this  is 
afforded  by  the  plants  generally  known  in  gardens  as  Imanto- 
phyllums.  Several  causes  operate  to  retard  the  popularity  of 
plants  possessing  unquestioned  merit,  but  the  principal  of  these  is 
•difficulty  or  slowness  of  increase,  which  appears  to  be  the  chief 
Teason  why  Imantophyllnms  have  remained  so  long  in  comparative 
•obscurity  in  this  country,  though  they  are  now  attracting  some  of 
the  attention  they  deserve.  Following  the  continental  cultivators, 
horticulturists  in  England  have,  daring  the  past  few  years, 
•endeavoured  to  improve  the  plants,  and  numerous  seedlings  have 
been  raised  which,  by  a  process  of  careful  selection,  have  yielded 
varieties  of  much  beauty  and  showing  a  great  advance  upon  the 
•original  forms.  Now  that  they  have  attained  a  position  of  import¬ 
ance  as  garden  plants  it  may  be  interesting  to  briefly  trace  their 
history  since  the  first  introduction  appeared  in  Europe. 

J ames  Bowie,  who  had  previously  journeyed  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  an  official  capacity  as  a  collector  of  plants,  and  proved 
•successful  in  introducing  numbers  that  had  not  been  in  cultivation 
before,  announced  in  1826  his  intention  of  proceeding  there  again 
■as  a  private  enterprise,  soliciting  and  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
gentlemen  desirous  of  extending  their  collections  of  South  African 
plants.  A  few  months  later  he  carried  out  his  intention,  and 
amongst  the  most  notable  of  his  early  discoveries  was  a  plant  to 
which  a  curious  history  attaches,  and  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
two  distinct  generic  titles  of  Olivia  and  Imantophyllum.  This  was 
found,  we  are  told,  “  in  shaded  spots  near  the  Quagga  flats,  but  was 
more  common  in  the  Albany  tracts  near  the  great  Fish  River.” 
Living  specimens  were  transmitted  safely  to  England,  and  first 
-flowered  in  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  garden  at  Sion  House 
in  1827,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Forrest,  though  it  is 
probable  that  specimens  were  also  sent  to  Kew  about  the  same 
dime.  The  plants  at  Sion  attracted  the  attention  of  the  elder 
Hooker  and  Lindley  ;  drawings  were  prepared  for  both  authorities, 
and  on  October  1st,  1828,  the  “Botanical  Magazine”  appeared  with 
a  coloured  plate  of  the  plant  bearing  the  name  of  “  Imatopbyllum 
Aitoni  and  the  “  Botanical  Register  ”  of  the  same  date  also  gave 
a  coloured  illustration  of  it  with  the  title  of  “  Olivia  nobilis.”  It 
is  not  an  unusual  occurrence  for  the  same  plant  to  receive  distinct 
names  from  different  botanists  ;  but  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in 
deciding  which  one  has  the  right  of  priority.  In  this  instance,  how- 
over,  sufficient  can  be  urged  against  the  title  “  Imatophyllum  ”  to 
justify  the  adoption  of  Olivia  in  preference,  the  latter  name  now 
being  generally  accepted.  In  the  first  place  the  name  “Imatc- 
phyllum  ”  was  wrongly  spelled,  as  it  should  have  been  “  Imanto- 
.phyllum.”  Then  the  specific  name  “Aitoni ’’was  misleading  and 
incorrect,  for  the  plant  was  neither  found  nor  introduced  by  Aiton  ; 
and  as  it  was  intended  to  be  in  honour  of  Bowie’s  patron  (at  the 
discoverer’s  expressed  wish)  it  should  have  been  “  Aitoniana.” 
There  was  not,  however,  the  special  appropriateness  in  the  title 
that  could  be  claimed  for  Lindley’s  “  Olivia,”  which  was  in  honour 
of  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  in  whose  garden  the  plant  first 
flowered  ;  moreover,  it  is  shorter  and  more  euphonious.  The 
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authorities  are  now  generally  agreed  upon  the  adoption  of  Olivia, 
and  this  course  is  followed  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in  his  “  Handbook 
of  the  Amaryllideae,”  published  last  year,  Imantophyllum  being 
there  only  regarded  as  a  sub-genus. 

The  plant  itself  is  not  well  known  in  gardens  generally,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  race  of  Olivias  or  Irnantophyllums 
except  as  regards  one  hybrid  to  be  noticed  presently.  Olivia  nobilis  is 
seen  in  most  botanic  gardens,  and  occasionally  but  rarely  in  private 
collections,  though  when  well  grown  it  is  decidedly  ornamental  and 
well  merits  its  name.  The  leaves  are  1^-  inch  broad  and  1  to  2  feet 
long,  the  flower  stem  being  1  foot  high,  bearing  a  large  umbel 
of  somewhat  tubular  orange  coloured  flowers,  much  like  a  Cyrtan- 
thus,  a  character  which  is  shared  by  another  species  introduced 
nearly  thirty  years  later.  This  is  C.  Gardeni,  discovered  at  Natal 
by  Major  Garden  and  sent  to  Kew  about  1854  ;  it  has  narrow 
tubular  curved  flowers,  reddish  at  the  base,  yellow  in  the  centre, 
and  tipped  with  green.  It  is  even  more  rarely  seen  than  C.  nobilis, 
and  like  that  has  not  been  utilised  for  hybridising  purposes. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  member  of  the  family 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  one  with  which  we  are 
mainly  concerned— i.e.,  Olivia  miniata.  This  has  been  described  as 
Vallota  miniata,  its  first  published  title,  and  as  Imantophyllum 
miniatum,  both  the  latter  being  discarded  in  favour  of  the  former, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  those  subsequently' 
mentioned  in  these  notes  have  been  published  as  Irnantophyllums. 
C.  miniata  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  of  York  from 
Andrew  Steedman  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  procured  it  in 
Natal,  and  forwarded  plants  to  England  as  “  Imantophyllum  sp.” 
It  was  slowly  increased  by  suckers,  and  a  few  of  the  young  plants 
were  distributed,  the  first  to  flower  being  one  in  Messrs.  Lee’s 
nursery  at  Hammersmith,  which  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  February  21st,  1854,  when  a 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  it.  The  typical  C.  miniata  is 
very  distinct  from  C.  nobilis  in  the  form  of  the  flowers,  which  are 
more  open,  and  like  the  Yallota,  though  the  umbels  are  much 
larger,  and  the  plant  altogether  of  considerably  stronger  growth, 
with  broad  dark  green  erect  or  arching  leaves,  the  foliage  character 
alone  rendering  the  plant  ornamental,  the  flowers  being  of  a  bright 
orange  red  with  a  lighter  or  yellowish  centre.  IV hen  first  exhibited 
the  plant  was  much  admired,  but  the  stock  remained  small  for 
some  years,  'and  no  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this 
country  for  a  considerable  time  to  raise  seedlings.  The  first  official 
record  of  a  distinct  variety  was  C.  miniata  picta,  shown  by  Mr.  IV 
Bull  as  an  Imantophyllum  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  June  1st,  1864,  and  this  was  probably  an  introduction 
as  in  consignments  of  the  species  received  from  South  Africa 
variations  were  noticed  from  time  to  time  that  were  considered 
distinct  enough  to  merit  names. 

Upon  the  Continent,  especially  in  Belgium,  the  first  serious 
attention  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  Olivias,  and  by  1873 
substantial  progress  had  been  made,  a  number  of  handsome  speci¬ 
mens  and  varied  forms  being  shown  at  the  Ghent  Exhibition  of 
that  year.  Numberless  seedlings  were  raised,  one  of  the  most 
successful  raisers  being  M.  Th.  Reimers,  and  the  larger  nurseries 
soon  contained  imposing  collections  of  well  grown  plants  that  pro¬ 
duced  magnificent  displays  when  in  flower  soon  awakening  the 
British  nurserymen  who  visit  Belgium  to  the  value  of  Olivias. 
Still,  all  these  varieties  were  selections  from  seedlings,  and  the  only 
hybrid  that  has  to  be  noted  was  one  figured  in  the  “Flore  des 
Serres  ”  in  1877,  and  said  to  be  a  cross  between  C.  miniata  and 
C.  nobilis.  the  latter  being  the  pollen  parent.  This  appeared  in 
Van  Houtte’s  nursery,  and  was  named  “  cyrtantliiflora  ”  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  Cyrtanthus,  and  consequently  the  flowers  are 
more  like  C.  nobilis  than  the  other  parent,  though  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  difference  in  size  and  colour  to  justify  the  belief  that  a  true 
hybrid  was  obtained.  The  experiment  has,  I  believe,  been  since 
tried  in  England  with  similar  results,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
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farther  attempts  have  been  made  in  hybridising  the  Clivias  -with 
each  other  or  with  the  species  of  other  allied  genera. 

In  the  Ghent  Exhibibition  of  1878  another  great  display  of 
Clivias  was  made,  and  from  that  time  quite  a  number  of  handsome 
varieties  have  been  figured  in  continental  and  other  periodicals,  and 
appeared  in  English  collections.  C.  miniata  concinna,  shown  by 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  June  10th,  1879.  C.  miniata  superba  was  exhibited  at 
a  show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society  by  Messrs.  Downie  in  the 
same  year  and  certificated.  C.  miniata  Lindeni,  another  very 
handsome  variety,  was  figured  in  “  L’Elustration  Horticole,” 
t.  343,  1879,  equally  fine  varieties  being  C.  miniata  Van  Houttei, 
figured  in  the  “Revue  Horticole”  in  1880, and  C.  miniata  maxima 
in  the  same  work  in  the  following  year.  In  all  these  the  chief 
characters  are  the  increased  size  of  the  flowers ,  the  broader 
petals  and  the  brighter  colours,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  type  is 
Martha  Reimers,  which  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  March  8th,  1881,  when  it  was 
honoured  with  a  first  class  certificate .  Another  very  brightly  coloured 
variety  obtained  by  the  same  firm  was  C.  miniata  cruenta  a  couple 
of  years  later,  but  Mr.  Williams  has  also  raised  many  fine  seedlings 
at  Upper  Holloway,  where  for  some  time  these  plants  have  received 
much  attention. 

A  particularly  handsome  variety  named  Baroness  Schroder  was 
•  shown  from  The  Dell  Gardens  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
meeting  on  March  10th,  1885,  and  since  then  until  the  present 
year  no  certificates  have  been  awarded  for  these  plants  by  the 
Society  named.  At  the  meeting  held  on  March  12th,  however, 
Mr.  P .  Davidson,  Iwerne  Minster,  Shaftesbury,  exhibited  a  variety 
raised  by  himself  called  Lady  Wolverton,  with  brilliant  orange 
red  flowers,  the  petals  broad,  rounded,  and  nearly  of  equal  size, 
one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared.  Then  on  March  %6th  last 
Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Son,  Forest  Hill,  exhibited  a  superb  variety 
named  John  Laing,  which  was  also  certificated,  and  it  was  similarly 
honoured  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  is  distinguised  by  the  excel¬ 
lent  shape  of  the  flowers,  affording  an  admirable  example  of  what 
has  been  effected  in  recent  years  in  the  improvement  of  these 
plants. 

At  the  present  time  the  last  named  variety  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  in  a  large  group  of  Clivias  in  Messrs.  Laing’s  nursery, 
one  umbel  over  a  foot  in  diameter  containing  twenty-two  flowers 
each  3£  inches  across  ;  the  divisions  of  the  corolla  broad,  rounded, 
rich  deep  orange  red,  the  centre  creamy  yellow.  The  plant  is  a 
strong  one,  perhaps  seven  years  old,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the 
progeny  of  this  and  some  other  varieties  will  constitute  a  fine 
strain.  Mrs.  Laing  is  another  of  the  same  character,  rather  lighter 
in  colour  but  with  excellently  formed  flowers ;  this  was  certificated 
a  year  or  two  since  at  the  Regent’s  Park  Royal  Botanic  Society’s 
show  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  For  several  years  past  seedling 
Clivias  have  been  raised  at  Forest  Hill,  and  there  are  now 
hundreds  of  young  plants  in  various  stages,  many  having  now 
flowered.  In  about  three  years  if  the  plants  are  grown  strongly 
flowers  are  produced,  but  their  best  characters  are  not  seen  until  they 
are  five  or  six  years  old,  and  if  in  the  meantime  they  bear  a  crop 
of  seed  it  often  weakens  them  to  such  an  extent  that  the  flowers 
are  greatly  deteriorated  for  a  season  or  two.  Out  of  a  list  of 
twenty-nine  named  varieties  the  following  are  the  best  in  flower 
now  besides  those  already  described.  Orange  Perfection,  rich 
clear  orange,  well  formed  flowers  ;  sulphurea,  pale  sulphur  tint, 
compact  truss,  very  distinct  ;  Purity,  orange  red  with  a  light  centre; 
delicatissima,  a  large  flowered  variety  of  a  soft  orange  tint  ; 
salmonea,  a  pale  but  clear  salmon  coloured  variety  ;  aurantiaca 
compacta,  very  free  compact  trusses,  medium  sized,  good  shaped, 
orange  tinted  flowers  ;  Brilliant  and  Glow,  both  of  high  colour 
and  excellent  habit. 

The  chief  efforts  of  the  seedling  raisers  and  selectors  have  been 
directed  to  improving  the  shape  of  the  flowers  and  increasing  the 
diversity  of  tints  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  necessarily  a  slow 


process  when  so  little  can  be  done  by  hybridisation  to  introduce- 
fresh  characters,  yet  a  considerable  range  of  tints  has  been  secured,, 
and  there  is  every  probability,  now  that  light-coloured  forms  have- 
been  obtained,  that  a  white-flowered  Olivia  may  be  expected.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  seedlings  raised  have  been, 
improvements  on  the  type  ;  in  fact,  many  have  had  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  I  have  seen  scores  that  were  decidedly  inferior  to  the- 
original  C.  miniata  as  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  both 
in  shape  of  flowers  and  colour.  Still  the  seedlings  raised  from  the- 
best  of  the  selected  varieties  such  as  have  just  been  named  will 
gradually  form  an  improved  and  reliable  strain,  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  effected  with  other  plants  ;  still  it  might  be  worth  the- 
trouble  if  cultivators  would  try  tha  hybridising  effects  of  the- 
other  species  of  Olivia,  the  Vallota,  Cyrtanthus,  or  even  the- 
Hippeastrums,  all  nearly  related  plants,  and  in  any  case  the 
experiments  would  be  interesting. 

The  cultural  requirements  of  Clivias  are  neither  numerous  nor 
difficult  to  meet.  Similar  treatment  as  regards  temperature  and 
moisture  to  that  accorded  Camellias  suits  them  well,  with  a. 
substantial  compost  of  loam  containing  a  liberal  admixture  of  sand 
and  a  little  peat.  The  plants  gro  w  quickly  under  liberal  treatment,, 
and  in  the  early  stages  are  materially  assisted  by  being  plunged  in 
moderate  heat.  The  roots  are  fleshy,  and  extend  rapidly,  requiring 
plenty  of  pot  space  ;  water  must  also  be  supplied  freely  while  the 
plants  are  growing,  and  they  are  then  benefited  by  a  rather  higher 
temperature  than  that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  After  growth 
is  completed  cooler  quarters  and  less  water  are  needed,  but  no 
attempt  at  “  drying-off  ”  should  be  made.  Syringing  and  sponging 
the  leaves  occasionally  will  keep  them  clean,  as  they  have  few  insect 
enemies. — L.  Castle. 


GROWING  FRUIT  FOR  PROFIT. 

When  farmers  a  few  years  since  were  advised  to  grow  fruit 
and  make  jam,  I  lifted  my  pen  against  it,  knowing  full  well 
from  experience  what  the  result  would  be.  I  was  prompted  to 
do  so  by  the  very  fact  mentioned  in  your  leader  for  March  7tb 
of  inexperienced  persons  possessing  little  knowledge  of  the  art, 
but  “  dexterous  in  using  phrases,”  so  as  to  make  a  plausible  but 
misleading  article  for  a  gullible  public.  The  late  Mr.  Wm.  Raitt 
wrote  much  about  Strawberries,  and  as  an  inducement  to  others 
to  cultivate  them  said,  “  the  poorer  the  soil  the  greater  the  crop.” 
When  I  questioned  the  accuracy  of  such  teaching,  he,  after  in¬ 
dulging  in  a  few  irrelevant  sentences,  said  that  “  seventy  tons  of 
manure  per  acre  was  necessary  to  grow  Strawberries  successfully.”' 
These  two  sentences  showed  the  strength  of  the  argument,  and  I 
was  rewarded  by  several  letters  from  intending  planters  thanking 
me  for  the  timely  advice  in  rescuing  them  from  what  would  have 
been  a  risky  undertaking. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but  advisable, 
for  everyone  who  has  the  opportunity  and  the  means,  to  grow  a 
quota  ,  of  fruit  of  sorts  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  even 
although  to  no  greater  extent  than  for  use  in  his  own  household. 
Apples  are  good  as  food  and  medicine  for  both  man  and  beast,  and 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  many  small  orchards  are  more 
to  be  recommended  than  a  few  extensive  ones.  Monopoly  in 
anything  is  a  mistake.  Besides,  it  is  as  unsafe  to  launch  into  a  big 
undertaking  of  fruit-growing  as  it  is  with  bees.  By  keeping  in  a 
medium  line,  and  with  caution  in  either,  or  with  both,  the  variation 
of  labour  stimulates,  and  cannot  fail  to  end  profitably.  With  a 
wider  distribution,  consumer  and  cultivator  are  brought  nearer  each 
other,  and  both  are  benefited  by  co-operating,  thereby  reducing 
unnecessary  expenditure. 

Cultivators  of  fruit  should,  before  embarking  in  the  business, 
organise  themselves  in  such  a  way  that  dealers  cannot  take  the 
advantage  of  them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  markets 
being  glutted,  which  often  happens  when  there  is  a  scarcity.  It  is 
quite  customary  for  dealers  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  to  do  their 
business  by  telegraph  ;  thus,  when  they  hit  upon  a  glutted  market, 
goods  are  bought  by  proxy,  and  the  goods  of  a  sparsely  stocked 
market  are  bought  easier,  outwitting  the  producer.  Unless  pro¬ 
ducers  adopt  some  means  to  prevent  this,  fruit-growiDg  will  be  a 
failure.  Do  not  start  fruit-growing  with  the  intention  of  sup¬ 
planting  the  foreigner,  but  rather  with  the  view  of  supplying  the 
public  with  a  better  article,  a-nd  while  doing  so,  increasing  your 
own  income. 
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So  far  as  foreign  Apples  are  concerned,  in  1888-89  they  cannot 
have  been  profitable  to  their  producers.  I  saw  many  barrels  of 
120  lbs.  or  more  sold  from  3s.  6d.  to  7s.,  and  fine  Newtown  Pippins 
could  be  had  for  10s,  and  upwards  per  barrel.  Plenty  of  Apples 
are  still  retailing  at  Id.  per  lb.  and  Oranges  at  3d.  per  dozen,  all 
other  fruits  being  proportionably  cheap. 

“Topping” — i.e.,  selecting  the  finest  samples  and  placing  these 
on  the  top  of  the  sample  with  inferior  fruit  beneath,  is  a  system  of 
fraud  and  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in.  In  fruit-growing,  as  in 
other  things,  honest  and  straightforward  dealing  gains  confidence, 
and  in  the  end  success.  About  twelve  years  ago  fruit  was  scarce 
and  sold  at  high  prices.  One  day  I  was  in  the  market  and  met  with 
an  Irishman  who  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  Apples  in  hogs¬ 
heads  ready  to  be  knocked  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  Previous 
to  the  sale  he  took  me  into  his  confidence  and  offered  me  them  for 
sale  by  weight,  stating  the  quantity  in  each  cask.  I  told  him  the 
smallness  of  the  fruit  was  against  him,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  a  high  price.  “  Oh,”  replied  he,  “  these  small  ones  were  put 
into  the  bargain.”  I  explained  to  him  the  Glasgow  merchants 
would  not  credit  the  statement,  but  stated  that  as  I  would  help 
him  all  I  could.  As  there  was  no  longer  time  to  talk,  the  salesman 
commenced  business,  and  these  Irish  barrels  were  among  the  first 
offered,  and  bidding  commenced.  The  poor  fellow  stood  with  bated 
breath  to  hear  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.  called  out.  In  a  few  seconds  more 
they  would  have  been  gone,  but  I  cried  out  “  They  were  handsome 
fruit  beneath,  and  the  trash  on  the  top  would  not  be  charged  for.” 
A  turn  over  was  made,  while  the  auctioneer  indulged  in  parley.  A 
high  price  was  realised,  and  the  honest  Irishman  with  beaming  face 
poured  out  his  gratitude  to  me.  Had  these  barrels  been  merely 
topped  with  fine  fruit  they  would  have  been  sold  for  a  much  lower 
price. 

When  it  is  a  question  of  planting  or  renewing  old  trees  by 
grafting  let  it  be  the  former,  at  least  to  the  greatest^extent.  Both 
planters  and  nurserymen  should  study  what  are  the  most  suitable 
stocks  to  graft  on.  Many  fine  varieties  of  fruit  and  good  bearers 
are  often  destroyed  by  being  grafted  upon  stocks  unsuitable  for  the 
development  of  both  tree  and  fruit.  Notwithstanding  every  care 
and  precaution  seasons  will  occur  when  fruit  will  be  a  drug  and 
almost  unsaleable.  How  to  make  the  most  of  fruit  in  such  seasons 
should  be  studied  beforehand,  so  as  to  enable  cultivators  to  meet 
any  emergency.  Wine  and  jam  making  might  be  resorted  to,  and 
would  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  fruit,  while  if  the  latter 
were  made  from  sugar  without  the  addition  of  glucose  it  would  meet 
with  a  ready  sale  ;  and  if  the  former  were  properly  fermented  it 
would  be  found  superior  to  nine-tenths  of  many  foreign  wines,  and 
consumers  of  it  would  have  the  satisfaction  that  what  they  were 
drinking  was  free  from  adulteration  and  pernicious  drugs. — 
Wm.  Thomson,  Blantyre. 


GARDEN  NOTES  IN  18b 8. 

GLADIOLI. 

The  interesting  papers  which  have  appeared  lately  from  some 
©£  your  northern  correspondents,  advocating,  as  one  does,  the  practice 
of  potting  the  roots  before  planting  out,  suggests  to  me  that  perhaps 
my  own  experience  as  a  southern  grower  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
especially  as  one  of  your  correspondents  thinks  that  he  has  scored 
one  against  us  in  that  we  by  the  lateness  of  the  season  were  deprived 
of  late  blooms,  which  he  was  enabled  to  have  owing  to  his  having 
started  his  in  pots  ;  but  in  this  I  think  he  has  not  quite  grasped  the 
situation.  It  is  true  that  I  at  least  failed  to  flower  my  late-blooming 
buds,  but  not  from  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  but  from  a 
terrible  frost  we  had  on  October  3rd,  when  the  late-flowering  kinds 
were  beginning  to  show  colour.  This  so  crippled  them  that  they 
were  unable  to  come  to  perfection.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  one 
night  we  should  have  had  a  grand  autumn  bloom,  as  after  that  we 
had  a  long  spell  of  sunshine  and  pleasant  days. 

With  regard  to  this  system  of  potting  the  roots  previous  to 
planting  and  giving  them  a  start,  I  have  as  I  said  before  tried  it 
myself,  but  I  did  not  think  the  “  game  worth  the  candle.”  Where 
I  have  to  plant,  as  I  have  done  this  year,  about  800  corms,  I  am 
particular  as  to  keeping  them  true  to  name.  It  would  be  a  great 
labour  and  a  puzzle  indeed  to  label  and  stow  away  in  frames  such  a 
number.  When  I  tried  it  before  I  did  it  with  a  smaller  number, 
and  once  when  I  endeavoured  to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  labelling 
each,  and  placed  all  those  of  one  kind  in  succession,  it  led  to  a 
great  many  mistakes.  Of  course  this  need  not  have  been,  but  so  it 
was.  I  therefore  abandoned  the  practice,  as  it  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  expense  with  no  corresponding  benefits. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  season  of  1888  was  not  a  favourable 
one  for  the  Gladiolus.  This  was  noticeable  not  merely  in  the 
comparatively  small  amount  of  competition  —none  of  the  northern 
growers  putting  in  an  appearance  as  usual  at  the  southern  shows — 


but  the  quality  of  the  flowers  shown  was  not  up  to  the  mark. 
After  I  had  planted  mine  last  year  we  had  snow  upon  the  ground 
for  three  weeks  or  more  to  the  depth  of  some  inches,  and  I  felt 
that  this  could  not  be  any  help  to  the  roots.  I  was  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised,  however,  to  find  them  coming  up  regularly  and  strongly  all 
over  the  beds,  and  I  do  not  think  I  had  more  than  one  or  two  gaps 
in  the  whole  of  my  collection,  nor  did  the  dry  weather  that 
followed  seem  to  affect  them,  although  I  noticed  that  they  were 
likely  to  be  late.  During  the  month  of  July,  when  we  had  such 
continuous  wet,  the  plants  grew  fast  enough,  and  the  whole  bed 
was  “  green  as  grass,”  but  still  no  appearance  of  bloom.  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  earliest  with  me  to  bloom,  and  of  which  I  have  always 
managed  to  cut  a  spike  about  July  26th,  did  not  bloom  until  quite 
a  month  later,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  was  enabled  to  cut 
eighteen  blooms  for  the  Crystal  Palace,  while  in  1887  there  was  an 
equal  difficulty  owing  to  their  being  so  early.  Of  course,  there 
were  spikes  of  bloom  to  be  had  in  both  cases,  but  not  such  as  I 
desired  to  cut.  I  had  very  little  disease  amongst  my  corms. 
When  I  lifted  them  they  appeared  sound  and  heavy,  although  not 
so  large  as  the  previous  year.  They  have  kept  well,  although  perhaps 
they  have  shrunk  somewhat  more  than  usual.  I  gather  from  my 
friends  at  Fontainebleau  that  they  have  had  much  the  same  sort  of 
season,  and  that  the  harvesting  of  the  corms  was  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  than  usual,  but  I  confess  to  some  anxiety  about  them,  as 
to  whether  they  have  got  sufficient  vigour  to  give  good  blooms  this 
year.  Unquestionably  all  growers  of  Hyacinths  have  found  out 
what  the  Dutch  growers  so  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  inferiority  of  the  Hyacinth  bloom  this  year  must  be 
attributed  to  the  cold  and  sunless  summer  of  last  year,  which  did 
not  allow  the  corms  to  mature  sufficiently.  Is  not  the  same  likely 
to  happen  with  the  Gladiolus  ?  The  weight  of  the  corms  is  no 
guarantee,  for  it  was  remarked  that  the  Hyacinths  this  year  were 
unusually  heavy  ;  but  the  weight  was  occasioned  by  water,  not  by 
the  tissue  of  the  corm,  and  consequently  went  for  very  little. 
Time  will  alone  solve  this  question. 

I  have  lately  advocated  the  cutting  c  f  the  corms  and  closer  plant¬ 
ing,  and  the  past  season  has  only  strengthened  my  views  in  these 
two  respects,  so  much  so  that  while  formerly  I  only  cut  the  larger 
corms,  I  now  cut  small  corms  also  when  I  cm  obtain  two  good  eyes, 
leaving  one  to  each  half.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  the  eyes  so 
close  together  that  it  is  a  matter  of  some  considerable  difficulty  to 
divide  the  corms  without  injuring  one  or  other  of  the  eyes,  while 
in  some  cases  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  a  second  one  ;  but  a 
very  large  proportion  of  mine  have  been  this  year  divided,  in  some 
cases  into  three,  and  I  found  last  year  that  these  did  equally  well 
with  those  cut  in  two.  Of  course,  the  same  care  must  be  taken 
that  an  eye  is  secured,  and  so  again  with  regard  to  closer  planting 
than  that  which  one  used  to  recommend.  The  roots  go  so  straight 
down,  not  spreading  out  as  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  that  they 
cannot  possibly  interfere  with  one  another.  In  comparing,  then, 
the  two  seasons  of  1887  and  1888  with  each  other,  seasons  which 
afforded  the  greatest  possible  contrast — the  one  hot  and  dry,  the 
other  cold  and  wet — the  conclusion  forced  upon  me  is  that  the 
former  is  more  suitable  for  the  Gladiolus  than  the  latter.  This 
might  have  been  expected  for  a  plant  whose  home  is  Natal,  and 
indicates  how  it  is  that  the  Fontainebleau  growers  succeed  so  well. 
One  would  imagine,  too,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
territory,  where  “  the  fall  ”  is  spoken  of  so  eloquently  and  its 
glories  celebrated,  there  must  be  many  a  place  where  the  Gladiolus 
must  flourish  to  perfection.  They  have  gone  in  for  raising  seedlings, 
and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  see  some  which  have  been  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Allen  of  New  York  this  season.  He  spoke  very  enthusiastically  of 
them  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  fine  stands 
of  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son  and  Mr.  John  Burrell. 

Having  mentioned  the  Crystal  Palace  and  its  exhibitions,  I 
may  say  how  much  Gladiolus  growers  are  indebted  to  them  for 
encouraging  our  autumnal  beauty,  while  at  the  same  time  we  may 
ask  what  is  the  correct  way  of  judging  Gladioli  ?  There  are  so  very 
few  persons  who  know  the  flower  that  it  is  necessary  there  should 
be  some  definite  rule.  There  is  a  tendency,  especially  in  the  north, 
to  consider  only  or  mainly  the  number  of  flowers  in  bloom  at  one 
time,  and  to  give  the  award  to  the  stand  which  has  the  largest 
number  of  long  expanded  spikes,  and  that  thus  a  spike  of  Amalthee, 
with  twelve  expanded  blooms,  would  have  a  higher  place  given  to  it 
than  one  of  Enchanteresse  with  six  ;  but  I  very  much  question 
whether  this  is  the  correct  way  to  look  at  it.  Moreover,  these  long 
spikes  are  very  often  obtained  by  close  shading,  and  this  shading 
takes  away  a  great  deal  of  the  character  of  the  flowers,  the  colour 
being  bleached  out  of  them.  I  have  seen  some  of  our  most  beauti¬ 
fully  marked  flowers  with  hardly  a  stain  of  colour  in  them,  owing 
to  the  bleaching  process.  Now,  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  anyone 
was  judging  who  knew  the  flowers  he  would  consider  this  as  a  point 
against  them,  but  it  requires  a  judge  who  knows  how  to  determine 
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a  point  like  this.  I  know  of  one  case  in  the  north  where  the  collec¬ 
tions  were  so  nearly  equal  that  a  third  judge  had  to  be  called,  and 
he  gave  his  decision  avowedly  on  one  of  the  stands  having  flowers 
with  longer  spikes,  although  the  quality  of  those  in  the  other  stand 
was  undoubtedly  superior  in  the  quality  and  colouring  of  the  flowers. 

In  such  a  season  one  cannot  speak  very  positively  with  regard 
to  new  varieties,  nor  have  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  very 
newest  of  Souchet’s  varieties,  while  my  opinion  of  some  older  varie¬ 
ties  has  been  somewhat  altered.  Thus  Tlierese  de  Yilmorin,  which 
came  out  at  twenty-five  francs,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  worth 
the  extravagant  price  put  upon  it.  It  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Mr.  Burrell's  Cygnet,  a  flower  of  the  same  style  which 
was  certificated  at  Bath  in  the  autumn  of  1887.  The  following, 
however,  have  seemed  to  me  good. 

Enchanteresse. — I  question  if  this  will  ever  make  a  grand  spike, 
but  the  flowers  are  very  large  and  the  colour  good.  When  we 
recollect  the  white  flowers  of  former  days,  the  advance  made  in 
size  and  substance  by  such  a  flower  is  very  remarkable,  although  it 
is,  if  all  accounts  be  true,  exceeded  by  Mont  Blanc. 

Magiciennc  is  a  good  flower,  passing  on  to  pale  rose  and  white. 
Magnificua,  a  fine  flower,  bright  in  colour,  the  flowers  well  set  on 
and  forming  a  good  spike,  vermilion  red  with  large  white  blotch. 
Pollux,  a  highly  coloured  flower  with  a  grand  spike,  twelve  or 
fourteen  blooms  opening  at  once  ;  it  sometimes  comes  semi-double. 

Pasteur,  soft  rose,  round  well  shaped  flowers,  shaded  with 
orange  and  white  blotch. 

Splendens,  dark  vermilion  red  with  pale  yellow  blotch. 

Minos,  a  salmon  rose  coloured  flower,  flamed  and  striped  with 
vermilion  red,  centre  amaranth. 

Besides  the  French  varieties  I  had  some  new  varieties  of 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Mr.  Burrell,  some  of  them  very  excellent ; 
and  here  I  may  say  that  a  seedling  exhibited  by  Mr.  Burrell  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  called  Sundown,  is  without  doubt  the  finest 
white  known. 

There  are  signs  of  a  larger  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  flower, 
and  I  can  only  with  all  my  heart  wish  every  tyro  success,  for  a 
flower  that  gives  you  enjoyment  for  nearly  three  months  is  no 
mean  acqirisition,  and  this  a  well  selected  collection  of  Gladioli 
will  do. — D.,  Deal. 


POTATOES  SPORTING. 

“T.  W.”  asks,  “How  do  Potatoes  sport?”  I  know  they  do 
sport,  but  I  cannot  tell  him  “  how.”  I  can  surmise  that  they  “  hark 
back”  to  some  original  variety,  or  conform  to  Dame  Nature’s 
alterations.  I  have  had  during  my  experience  many  such  sports 
happen,  notably  from  a  seedling  I  raised  and  called  Purple  Blush, 
which  threw  a  set  sport  some  years  afterwards  without  a  particle 
of  colour.  Rector  of  Woodstock,  a  white  round,  has  given  a  set 
type  named  Harlequin,  and  something  like  Purple  Blush.  A 
relationship  runs  through  my  strains,  and  the  above  two  instances 
will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  mention,  as  they  are  well  known.  There 
is  the  “haiking  back,”  however,  which  may  be  al'owed  to  come 
under  the  same  category. 

I  remember — it  must  be  some  twenty-five  years  ago  (I  can  hunt 
up  the  exact  date  if  it  may  be  of  any  use),  it  happened  in  the  cross 
which  produced  Rector  of  Woodstock,  Bc-dfont  Seedling,  Bountiful, 
&c.,  a  coloured  variety  so  utterly  distinct  and  new  to  me  that  1 
took  it  up  to  South  Kensington  to  lay  before  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  s  Fruit  Committee.  To  my  great  astonishment  there 
I  found  its  exact  prototype  in  a  small  crumpled-top-coloured 
wildling,  the  seed  of  which  had  been  sent,  I  believe,  from  Peru  and 
grown  by  Mr.  Barron  at  Chiswick,  and  exhibited  also  by  him  on  the 
same  day  as  a  curiosity.  This  was  a  “sport”  and  a  “harking 
back  ”  exemplification  with  a  vengeance.  The  latest  frettk  of  the 
old  dame  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  regard  io  the  Potato  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  page  487,  Nov,  mber  29th,  who 
writes  “  Eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Fenn  crossed  two  long  sorts  of 
Potatoes  ’  (error,  that  excellent  old  sort,  Hogg’s  Coldstream,  is  a 
round  variety)— “  viz.,  the  Early  Coldstream  and  the  Early  Ashleaf, 
the.result  being  tubers  of  a  globular  form,  which  he  called  W.  G. 
Smith.  After  eighteen  years,  during  which  this  had  come  true,  one 
plant  suddenly  reverted  to  the  original  type,  being  inches  long,  the 
round  tuber  being  only  about  2\  inches  in  diameter.”  I  named  the 
above  excellent  variety  in  honour  of  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith, 
the  discoverer  of  the  life  history  of  the  Peronospora  infestans. — 
Robert  Fexx. 


NOTES  ON  AURICULAS. 

No.  5. — Tiieir  Peculiarities. 

The  observant  grower  of  Auriculas  will  soon  perceive  that 
£ome  of  his  plants,  like  some  of  his  friends,  develope  peculiarities 


which  deserve  careful  study.  He  will  find  that  some  varieties  are 
very  slow  in  giving  offsets,  and  that  these  are  often  the  kinds  of 
which  a  stock  is  desired.  I  have  had  plants  five,  six,  seven,  and 
even  more  years,  without  their  making  the  least  attempt  to  throw 
an  offset.  Among  my  own  plants  Taylor’s  Favourite,  Nether- 
wood's  Othello,  Pearson’s  Badajos,  Hughes’  Pillar  of  Beauty,, 
Spalding’s  Metropolitan,  Low’s  Mazzini,  Walker’s  George  Levick, 
Dickson’s  Earl  of  Errol,  and  a  few  more  are  of  this  class.. 
Headley’s  George  Lightbody  is  a  slow  breeder,  but  he  does  in¬ 
crease.  In  these  cases  some  growers  adopt  the  risky  plan  of  cutting 
off  the  stem  an  inch  or  so  below  the  crown  and  striking  the  heads,, 
expecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  stem  to  throw  out  offsets.  If  the 
head  strike  it  is  all  right,  but  for  my  own  part  I  never  behead  a 
plant  except  it  has  roots  above  the  cut,  when,  after  dressing  both 
wounds  with  charcoal,  success  may  follow  with  both  head  and 
stump.  Any  offsets  from  Low’s  Mazzini  which  I  ever  got  came 
after  beheading  the  plant.  Last  year  I  did  the  same  with  one  of 
my  plants  of  Walker’s  John  Simonite,  and  there  are  at  present  five- 
healthy  offsets  around  the  stem.  There  are  again  plants  which 
show  the  opposite  peculiaiity  of  sending  off  too  many  offsets^ 
This  fritters  away  the  strength  of  the  plant,  breaks  it  up,  and 
leaves  the  main  stem  so  weak  that  it  never  shows  a  satisfactory 
bloom.  Plants  of  this  kind  are  scarcely  worth  keeping  in  a  collec¬ 
tion.  With  me  Douglas’s  Conservative  and  Headley’s  Alderman 
C.  Brown  show  this  peculiarity.  Very  likely  these  plants  grow 
well  enough  with  some  other  body,  but  I  speak  of  them  as  I  find' 
them,  and  both  are  good  when  got  right.  Some  varieties  get  very 
leggy  as  the  season  advances  from  the  base  of  the  leaf  being 
thicker  than  usual,  and  thus  leaving  more  of  the  stem  bare  when 
the  leaf  is  taken  off,  but  this  habit  must  he  tolerated  till  potting 
time.  A  notable  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  Summerscale’s- 
Catherina.  When  the  plants  are  fully  at  rest  in  the  winter  time  it 
may  be  observed  that,  while  some  plants  preserve  a  respectable- 
appearance  in  point  of  size,  others  shrink  into  a  very  attenuated 
condition.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lightbody’s  Meteor 
Flag  and  Bradshaw’s  Tidy.  While  some  are  strong  growers- 
with  broad  firm  leaves  others  are  “  miffy  ”  growers — that  is,, 
they  look  pinched  and  undersized  compared  with  others,  although 
they  are  healthy  enough.  Strong  plants  like  Spalding’s  Black¬ 
bird,  Downing’s  Catherine,  Horner’s  Heroine,  Campbell’s  Lord 
of  Lome,  Lightbody’s  Fair  Maid,  Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of 
Europe,  and  a  host  more  when  in  full  foliage  are  sights  worth 
seeing. 

In  February,  when  new  life  begins  to  stir,  the  plants,  if 
any  one  make  no  sign  of  moving,  but  remains  as  it  was  pre¬ 
viously,  be  sure  there  is  rot  somewhere  about  the  plant.  Shake- 
it  out  of  the  pot  at  once  and  examine  it,  and  you  may,  perhaps,, 
save  its  life. 

Some  growers  object  to  having  more  than  one  truss  on  a  plant, 
and  if  two  come  they  generally  pinch  off  the  centre  one,  because  it 
has  been  held  that  the  truss  from  the  side  of  the  plant  comes  finer 
and  more  to  the  character  of  the  bloom  than  that  from  the  centre. 
No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned  for  this.  If  one  is  not  a 
competitor  he  will  be  a  fool  to  sacrifice  a  good  bloom  which  the- 
plant  is  well  able  to  bear. 

Every  Auricula  grower  knows  that  the  tubes  vary  in  colour 
from  a  pale  greenish  hue  to  a  brilliant  yellow.  The  really  brilliant 
yellow  tubes  are  few,  though  of  late  years  raisers  have  made  special 
efforts  to  obtain  them.  So  far  as  my  judgment  goes  all  their  art 
will  never  get  a  yellow  tube  in  conjunction  with  some  colours. 
But  why  should  a  yellow  tube  be  considered  of  so  much  value  ? 
No  doubt  it  adds  a  brightness  to  the  bloom,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
adds  any  point  to  the  recognised  properties  of  the  flower.  I  hold 
that  even  in  competition,  all  other  merits  being  equal,  a  yellow  tube- 
ought  not  to  count  for  more  than  a  pale  one,  seeing  that  Nature  has 
not  considered  one  colour  of  tube  essential  to  the  charms  of  every 
Auricula.  While  everyone  has  his  own  idea  of  what  constitutes 
beauty  wherever  it  appears,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  can  look 
with  equal  pleasure  at  Traill’s  Prince  of  Greens  and  Horner’s 
Sapphire  with  their  pale  tubes,  at  Smith’s  Lycurgus  with  its  tube- 
of  light  lemon,  and  at  Douglas’s  Sylvia  and  Spalding’s  Blackbird 
with  their  tubes  of  clear  j'ellow. 

The  beginner  will  soon  learn  from  his  own  observation  and 
conversation  with  older  growers  what  are  the  properties  of  a  good 
Auricula.  The  stem  should  be  strong,  erect,  and  elastic,  bearing 
the  truss  well  above  the  foliage.  The  pedicels  or  footstalks  of  the 
flowers  should  also  be  firm,  and  should  be  of  a  proportional  length 
to  make  the  bunch  of  pips  close  and  compact.  The  tube  should  be 
well  filled  with  the  anthers,  the  paste  white,  smooth,  and  circular,, 
the  ground  colour  rich  and  equal  all  round  the  paste,  but  the  outer 
edge  is  always  more  or  less  broken,  and  the  edge  must  be  distinct 
of  its  kind.  The  pip  should  be  round,  but  as  it  seldom  is  a  perfect 
circle  we  must  be  content  with  getting  it  as  nearly  round  as  possible. 
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One  great  aim  of  raisers  is  to  get  seifs  without  a  notch  in  the  petal, 
but  as  yet  few  are  without  it.  Striving  for  an  ideal  is  always 
praiseworthy,  but  Nature  and  man  sometimes  differ  as  to  what  is 
really  perfection. 

I  have  now  ended  what  I  had  to  say  on  stage  Auriculas.  The 
Alpine  variety  did  not  come  within  my  plan,  as  I  neither  admire  nor 
•grow  them.  I  will  perhaps  at  some  future  time  give  a  paper  on 
the  raising  of  seedlings,  of  which  I  have  had  a  pretty  extensive 
experience.  It  gives  me  great  gratification  to  know  that  my  Auricula¬ 
growing  friends  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been  interested 
in  what  I  have  written,  and  I  have  valued  their  kind  letters  very 
much. 

The  following  list  contains  varieties  which  the  beginner 
may  choose  from  with  confidence  that  they  are  good.  All  can 
be  readily  procured  from  friends,  or  in  the  market  at  reasonable 
prices  : — 

Green  Edged.  — -(Leigh's  Colonel  Taylor,  Simonite’s  F.  D. 
Horner,  Traill’s  Prince  of  Greens,  Traill’s  Anna,  Stretch’s  Alex¬ 
ander,  Beeston’s  Apollo,  Oliver’s  Lovely  Ann,  Smith’s  Lycurgns, 
Smith’s  Lord  John  Russell,  Booth’s  Freedom,  Cheetham’s  Lanca¬ 
shire  Hero,  Campbell’s  Admiral  Napier,  Ashton’s  Prince  of  Wales, 
Dickson’s  Duke  of  Wellington,  Howard’s  Lord  Nelson. 

Grey  Edged.  —  Kay’s  Alex.  Meiklejohn,  Headley’s  George, 
Lightbody,  Sykes’  Complete,  Waterhouse’s  Conqueror  of  Europe, 
■Cunningham’s  John  Waterston,  Campbell’s  Confidence,  Kenyon’s 
Ringleader,  Chapman’s  Maria,  Chapman’s  Sophia,  Fletcher’s  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  Lightbody’s  Richard  Headley,  Kent’s  Queen  Yictoria, 
Headley’s  Stapleford  Hero,  Lightbody’s  Robert  Traill,  Walker’s 
•George  Levick. 

White  Edged. — Walker’s  John  Simonite,  Read’s  Acme,  Heap’s 
Smiling  Beauty,  Taylor’s  Glory,  Hepworth’s  True  Briton,  Light- 
foody’s  Countess  of  Dunmore,  Lee’s  Earl  Grosvenor,  Ashworth’s 
Regular,  Gairns’  Model,  Lightbody’s  Sophia  Dumaresque,  Camp¬ 
bell’s  Robert  Burns,  Lightbody’s  Fair  Maid,  Summerscale’s  Cathe- 
rina,  Lee’s  Bright  Yenus,  Traill’s  Beauty. 

Selfs.  —  Spalding’s  Blackbird-,  Horner’s  Heroine,  Spalding's 
Metropolitan,  Turner’s  C.  J.  Perry,  Sims’  Eliza,  Smith’s  Garland, 
Campbell’s  Onward,  Kay’s  Topsy,  Lightbody’s  Lord  Clyde,  Martin’s 
Mrs.  Sturrock,  Campbell’s  Pizarro,  Sims’  Vulcan,  Campbell’s  Lord 
of  Lome,  Smith’s  Formosa,  Simonite’s  Mrs.  Douglas  ■ — -J.  M., 
Dundee. — (Dundee  Courier.) 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  AFTER  FORCING. 

Many  are  curious  to  know  what  use  can  be  made  of  Asparagus 
roots  after  forcing,  and  the  same  anxiety  is  often  felt  in  connection 
with  Strawberry  plants  that  have  been  forced.  The  answer  may 
foe  varied  according  to  the  value  of  the  variety  forced  and  the 
■stock  at  command  for  producing  a  further  supply  of  plants.  This 
spring,  for  instance,  our  stock  of  forcing  plants  includes  200  of 
Noble,  a  variety  of  much  value  in  the  market,  and  one  not 
likely  to  become  too  abundant  for  some  time.  To  force  this  and 
then  throw  it  away  would  not  be  regarded  as  economical  practice, 
•as  the  plants  if  retained  and  planted  out  would  yield  plenty  of 
runners  or  new  plants  next  autumn,  and  if  liberally  treated  they 
would  also  bear  a  profusion  of  fruits  in  the  summer  of  1890.  He 
would  therefore  decide  to  look  well  after  all  our  forced  plants  of 
Noble  or  any  other  new  variety  of  decided  merit,  but  old  varieties, 
of  which  there  are  plenty  in  the  open  quarters,  and  from  where 
abundance  of  young  plants  may  readily  be  secured,  need  not  be 
kept  after  being  forced.  Indeed  it  will  not  pay  to  keep  them,  as 
they  do  not  possess  any  advantages  not  found  in  the  main  planta¬ 
tions,  and  as  more  space  is  generally  wanted  about  this  time  the 
'best  way  is  to  throw  away  the  bulk  of  tbe  plants  as  soon  as  the 
•fruit  is  gathered. 

Even  in  the  best  hands  forced  Strawberry  plants  are  apt  to 
become  infested  with  red  spider  or  some  other  insects  by  the  time 
the  fruit  is  ripe  or  gathered,  and  if  not  carefully  looked  after  they 
may  gain  a  footing  on  Vines  and  other  plants  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  will  prove  very  troublesome  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
season.  In  cases  where  the  plants  are  retained  for  further  use 
they  must  have  a  little  extra  attention  after  the  fruit  is  gathered. 
To  turn  them  straight  out  into  the  open,  as  is  often  done,  will 
■check  them  severely — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  summer  will  be 
well  in  before  they  grow  again  or  recover,  but  if  hardened  or  exposed 
gradually  and  kept  in  frames  for  a  time  they  will  be  ready  for 
planting  in  the  open  about  the  same  time  as  the  Pelargoniums  aro_ 
planted  in  the  flow'er  beds.  If  carefully  treated  in  this  way  they 
will  begin  to  emit  runners  some  weeks  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
open  air  plants,  and  these  are  valuable  as  affording  young  plants 
for  forcing  again  the  following  season.  These  plants  develops  and 


gain  maturity  sooner  than  the  other  runners,  and  are  consequently 
better  adapted  for  early  forcing. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


DHNDROBTUM  PIERARDI. 

Dendrobujm  Pierardi,  though  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated 
membeis  of  the  family,  is  also  one  of  the  most  useful,  for  with 
ordinarily  good  attention  it  grows  and  flowers  freely,  producing  long 


FIG.  16. — DENDROBIUM  PIEF.ARDI. 


drooping  pseudo-bulbs  crowded  with  flowers,  ft  rming  perfect  flora 
wreaths.  The  engraving  (fig.  4(1)  prepared  from  a  photograph  of 
a  plant  at  Birdhurst,  Croydon,  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  J. 
Gregory,  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
with  this  plant  if  it  be  afforded  liberal  treatment.  There  are 
several  specimens  in  baskets,  but  the  principal  one  in  the  centre  had 
pseudo-bulbs  exceeding  4  feet  in  length,  which  in  several  instances 
bore  flowers  from  base  to  tip.  In  such  condition  as  this  it  is  a 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  Orchid,  the  large  funnel-like  lips  pale 
creamy  white,  with  rosy  tinted  sepals  and  petals,  contrasting 
charmingly.  The  plant  succeeds  well  in  a  basket  of  moss  with  a 
little  peat  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  warm  house,  and  may  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  easily  managed  Dendrobcs. 
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D.  Pierardi  is  common  in  the  north  of  India,  and  is  widely 
distributed  southwards.  Tn  Hooker’s  interesting  “  Himalayan 
Journal  ”  the  following  passage  occurs,  which  probably  has  reference 
to  it.  “  From  Kursang  a  very  steep  zigzag  leads  up  the  mountain 
through  a  magnificent  forest  of  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Oaks,  and 
Laurels.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  grander  mass  of  vegetation ; 
the  straight  shafts  of  timber  trees  shooting  aloft,  some  naked  and 
clean,  with  pale  or  brown  bark  ;  others  literally  clothed  for  yards 
with  a  continuous  garment  of  epiphytes,  one  mass  of  blossoms, 
especially  the  white  Orchids,  which  bloom  in  a  profuse  manner, 
whitening  the  trunks  like  snow.” 

DENDROBITTM:  NOBILE  WALLICHIANUY. 

A  few  days  ago,  when  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  T.  Record  at 
Folkington  Manor,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  splendid  plant  of 
the  above  Orchid  in  one  of  the  houses.  The  plant,  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  an  8-inch  pot,  had  over  200  fully  expanded  magenta  crimson 
blooms  evenly  distributed  over  the  growths,  and  there  are  twelve 
fine  growths  maturing  for  next  year’s  flowering,  most  of  them  2  feet 
long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  the  thick  and  leathery  foliage  speak¬ 
ing  well  of  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  by  Mr.  Record. 
A  smaller  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ccerulescens,  with  rather 
paler  flowers,  and  growths  more  after  the  style  of  D.  Wardianum, 
was  also  very  handsome,  contrasting  well  with  the  ordinary  forms 
of  nobile  and  Wardianum,  of  which  there  were  many  examples. 
Many  other  Orchids  were  in  flower,  but  my  visit  being  a  flying  one 
I  only  had  time  to  take  special  note  of  these.  Mr.  Record  evidently 
understands  the  management  of  imported  Orchids,  for  the  plants 
under  his  care  have  made  wonderful  progress  since  my  last  visit, 
six  months  ago. — Thomas  A.  Wiiibley,  Eastbourne. 


ON  PLANTING  CLUMPS  IN  PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

Clumps  are  very  important  features  in  pleasure  grounds,  and 
their  effect,  whether  pleasing  or  otherwise,  depends  greatly  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  planted.  It  may  be  taken  in  a  general 
way  that  they  are  introduced  either  to  improve  the  landscape  or  to 
hide  some  unpleasing  object  which  forces  itself  on  our  vision. 
The  choice  of  materials  for  both  purposes  is  now  so  varied  that  the 
chief  difficulty  is  in  making  a  suitable  selection  for  the  purpose 
intended.  Errors  frequently  arise  from  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  geological  formation  of  the  district  in  which  the  planting  is 
done,  for  although  the  climatic  influences  may  be  in  every  respect 
suitable  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants,  yet  if  the  soil  is  adverse 
to  their  growth  failure  is  certain.  The  Rhododendron  is  a  familiar 
illustration  of  this  shyness  of  adapting  itself  to  seemingly  suitable 
situations,  growing  quite  freely  in  the  natural  soil  of  some  localities, 
while  but  a  few  miles  distant  artificial  aid  is  necessary  before  any¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  result  is  attained.  The  experienced  planter 
rarely  selects  varieties  that  require  a  foreign  compost  in  which 
to  grow,  as  even  where  expense  needs  not  to  be  considered  .there  is 
danger  of  the  roots  extending  beyond  their  restricted  limit,  and 
the  plants  thereby  getting  into  ill  health  at  a  time  when  they  ought 
to  be  at  their  best.  Such  sorts  ought  not  to  be  planted,  except  in 
separate  small  groups  or  isolated  specimens,  as  they  can  then  be  easily 
removed  should  failures  occur  without  spoiling  in  any  marked 
degree  the  general  effect. 

No  special  rule  can  be  made  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
soil  ought  to  be  prepared  for  receiving  its  occupants,  but  it  is 
essential  for  their  welfare  that  it  should  be  trenched  to  a  greater 
depth  than  for  ordinary  garden  crops.  Extra  stiff  soils  may  require 
to  be  mixed  with  some  of  a  more  friable  nature,  and  vice  versa. 
Some  soils  of  a  tenacious  description  require  to  be  frequently  turned 
during  the  summer  months  before  they  are  sufficiently  pulverised 
for  planting.  But  an  even  more  important  matter  than  this  is  the 
drainage.  No  other  cause  affects  the  future  health  of  the  plants 
more  than  this  ;  therefore  it  is  very  necessary  that  it  should  be 
thoroughly  efficient  before  anything  else  is  done.  The  influence  of 
imperfect  drainage  is  easily  noticeable  in  unhealthy  specimens  and 
unnatural  growths,  while  the  power  it  exerts  on  some  plants  classed 
as  tender  is  much  more  than  is  sometimes  supposed. 

The  shape  of  the  clump  requires  consideration,  and  must  in 
some  degree  be  suited  to  the  position  it  is  to  occupy.  A  formal 
design  ought  to  be  avoided,  because  even  with  the  most  skilful 
planting  a  square  or  circular-shaped  bed  detracts  from  its  effect. 
The  opposite  extreme,  bordering  on  the  grotesque,  something  like 
a  schoolboy’s  first  map  of  the  British  Islands,  is  another  style  which 
confuses  in  its  windings  more  than  it  pleases  with  its  irregulari ty. 
An  easy  informality  of  simple  design  is  the  best,  where  the  planter 
has  freedom  to  display  his  taste  so  as  to  produce  a  pleasing  arrange¬ 
ment.  Artificial  mounds  should  not  be  introduced,  but  where  there 
is  a  natural  slope  every  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  it. 


Clumps  planted  solely  with  evergreen  shrubs  fail  to  possess  the 
same  interest  which  is  obtained  where  there  is  a  judicious  admixture 
of  deciduous  varieties  However  well  they  may  be  arranged,  there 
is  nevertheless  a  sombreness  and  formality  which  needs  the  relief, 
of  their  more  variable  associates.  Exclusiveness  is  rarely  pleasing, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  except  in  the  case  of 
Rhododendrons,  which  are  always  most  effective  when  planted 
together.  Evergreens  certainly  ought  to  be  more  planted  than 
deciduous  sorts,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  groundwork,  and  the 
latter  in  places  where  they  will  be  effective  without  causing  a  gap 
during  winter.  Future  growth  ought  to  be  considered  more  than 
it  is  sometimes,  for  although  the  habit  of  a  certain  variety  may  be 
suited  to  the  position  in  which  it  is  planted  when  young,  that  habit 
often  changes  as  it  advances  towards  maturity,  so  as  in  course  of 
time  to  have  a  very  different  effect  from  what  was  originally 
intended. 

An  arrangement,  which  at  the  best  is  very  questionable  taste,  is 
to  plant  tall  varieties  in  the  centre,  gradually  sloping  off  to  the  edge, 
which  is  sometimes  bordered  with  a  hardy  flowering  plant.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  that  this  style  is  more  seldom  met  with  than 
formerly,  and  that  boldness  and  freedom  are  gaining  the  ascendant. 
When  there  was  a  greater  scarcity  of  material  this  mode  of  planting 
was  in  some  degree  pardonable,  but  the  variety  we  now  possess 
gives  us  scope  for  more  artistic  work.  To  be  really  attractive  the 
work  of  planting  ought  to  be  hidden  in  its  effect.  There  should  be 
no  formality  noticeable  anywhere,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  lines  on 
gradual  slopes  to  the  eye,  but  each  plant  arranged  so  that  it  may 
develop  its  true  character  without  encroaching  on  its  neighbour,  or 
dreading  the  barbarity  of  the  pruning  knife.  When  herbaceous 
plants  are  used  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  so  is  to  plant 
them  in  groups  at  intervals  along  the  edge,  each  separate  group  to 
consist  of  one  variety  only.  If  more  than  one  variety  is  used  the 
confusion  of  colours  thus  introduced  is  very  apt  to  spoil  the  general 
harmony.  A  strictly  formal  edging  is  rarely  pleasing,  and  is  quito 
out  of  place  where  the  grounds  are  extensive. 

Another  practice  which  savours  more  of  the  painter  than  the 
gardener  is  to  make  a  ribbon  border  on  the  side  of  the  clump  most 
in  sight,  which  is  filled  with  herbaceous  or  bedding  plants,  and 
frequently  a  mixture  of  both.  A  picture  of  such  a  border  where 
the  towering  Hollyhocks  stand  out  against  a  crowded  background  of 
shrubs  with  the  smaller  floral  gems  at  their  feet  is  decidedly  attractive 
from  a  certain  point  of  view,  but  it  is  not  to  be  commended  for 
several  reasons,  the  principal  one  being  that  as  the  shrubs  advance 
in  growth  their  roots  in  search  of  nourishment  will  be  sure  ere  long 
to  invade  the  flowers’  domain,  and  their  presence  will  be  apparent 
by  the  weakly  growth  of  the  latter.  Then,  again,  the  border  of 
flowers  prevents  free  access  to  the  clumps  for  the  examination  of 
specimens  contained  in  them,  and  this  reason  alone  would  be 
sufficient  for  its  exclusion  by  the  genuine  arboriculturist. — M.  D. 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

The  bulbs  and  other  plants  which  bloom  normally  in  March 
ani  early  April,  if  limited  in  number,  tend  yearly  to  become  lesssc> 
and  they  are  in  my  judgment  unsurpassed  for  delicate  beauty. 

A  simple  frame  house,  unheated,  and  which  may  be  constructed 
at  surprisingly  small  cost,  we  find  an  excellent  home  for  the  choicest 
of  these  early  arrivals  ;  less  to  protect  the  plants  from  cold,  or  even 
damp,  than  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms  and  to  guard  the 
petals  from  the  splash  of  rain.  That  amount  of  shelter,  too, 
expedites  by  some  weeks  the  opening  of  the  flowers,  and  so  pro¬ 
longs  their  season  as  well.  I  recall  a  singular  instance  of  the 
staying  power  of  a  blossom  thus  protected.  The  same  truss,  even 
the  same  pips,  on  a  plant  of  Primula  uralensis  was  in  bloom  with 
me  for  nearly  four  months,  opening  before  Christmas,  and  passing 
away  only  with  the  warmth  of  spring.  Among  the  less-grown 
hardy  plants  of  the  season  in  question  I  find  charming  the  pink  and 
white  varieties  of  Scilla  bifolia. 

The  type  is  a  good  early  flower,  but  it  is  common,  and  is 
eclipsed  in  clearness  of  colour  by  the  even  commoner  Scilla  sibirica. 
Puschkinias  libanotica  and  compacta  (for  garden  purposes  these 
are  equal  in  value)  are  admirable  associates  with  the  foregoing. 

Leucojum  vernum  and  the  Chionodoxas  will  never  be  surpassed 
as  early  spring  beauties,  though  they  are  now  plentiful  and  cheap 
enough  to  be  planted  in  quantity  in  the  open.  In  the  latter  class 
(the  Chionodoxas)  we  seem  to  be  threatened  by  the  trade  with  that 
multiplication  of  species  or  varieties,  real  or  supposed,  which  many 
of  us  find  so  much  more  irksome  than  profitable  in  other  classes 
For  myself,  other  recommendations  being  at  all  equal,  I  circs® 
the  nurseryman  who  sells  the  more  limited  number  of  sorts,  and  I 
avoid,  on  many  grounds,  the  man  who  multiplies  names.  Ihe 
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former  cannot,  at  his  peril,  omit  from  his  list  any  of  the  best,  or 
any  of  the  most  distinct,  and  one  wants,  on  many  grounds,  to  be 
spared  buying  any  which  are  neither. 

The  more  delicate  varieties  of  Muscari  botryoides  (the  Grape 
Hyacinth),  such  as  alba  and  pallida,  are  valuable,  and  are  worth 
selecting,  for  some  other  varieties  are,  by  comparison,  coarse.  A 
curious  little  Muscari,  called  Sartori,  bloomed  as  early  as  January  ; 
thus  it  must  be  counted  valuable,  although  in  size  it  is  not  consider¬ 
able.  It  might  well  be  called  bicolor,  the  contrast  of  its  two  shades 
of  blue  being  sudden,  and  even  violent.  Muscari  Heldreichi  I 
have,  but  it  has  not  yet  blossomed.  It  is  described  as  the  best  of 
this  class.  Muscari  azureus,  lately  shown  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  exquisite. 

BLUE  PRIMROSE3. 

Lovers  of  hardy  flowers  will  have  noted  the  raising  and  recent 
exhibition  of  the  bluest  Primrose  yet  recorded.  It  is  certainly  a 
marked  improvement  as  regards  blueness  on  its  predecessors  ;  but 
in  refinement  of  habit  it  is  behind,  I  think,  the  pretty  plum  blue 
Scott  Wilson.  The  latter  has  been  in  bloom  with  me  for  many 
weeks  in  the  frame  house,  and  by  its  side  are  pots  of  the  very 
distinct  blue  Polyanthus,  a  plant  chaste  and  interesting,  though  in 
no  way  showy.  It  has  often  been  noted  that  the  blue  Primroses 
are  all  earlier  bloomers  than  the  reds,  and  than,  I  think,  all  other 
colours  ;  they  are  also  markedly  more  tender. 

I  have  out  some  charming  Fritillarias,  notably  F.  tristis  (almost 
black)  and  F.  armena  (a  golden  yellow  gem).  F.  Moggridgei, 
Burnati,  pallidiflora,  and  others  are  still  only  in  bud.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  these  fine  plants  must  ere  long  have  far  more  attention 
than  they  have  heretofore  received. 

The  same  must  surely  be  said  of  the  Saxifragas.  The  papers 
and  discussion  upon  this  genus  at  the  Drill  Hall  a  few  weeks 
since  were  full  of  interest,  and  hardy  flower  lovers  must  be 
strongly  advised  to  read  the  former  when  they  presently  appear,  as 
promised,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  very  choicest  of  the  genus  figure  among  March  and  early 
April  bloomers,  and  my  large  pans,  as  well  as  open  air  pieces  of 
S.  sancta,  oppositi folia,  pyrenaica  superba,  Burseriana,  and  others 
we  count  among  our  treasures.  One  very  important  fact  anent 
their  culture,  which  is  not  I  think  sufficiently  known,  was  named 
by  Mr.  Paul,  and  our  experience  here  abundantly  confirms  it  ;  it  is 
that  all,  however  moisture-loving,  are  still  keener  upon  the  very 
freest  drainage  ;  they  thus  like,  and  some  species  almost  exact,  to 
be  planted  upon  mounds,  banks,  or  raised  beds  rather  than  on  the  flat. 
Till  experience  corrected  my  mistake  I  had  supposed  that  with  the 
mossy  section  it  would  be  otherwise  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
seems  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  encrusted  section  are 
averse  or  indifferent  to  overhead  watering.  With  us  they  seem  to 
thrive  best  with  frequent  sprinkling,  though  when  well  established 
and  deep  seated  they  are  generally  independent  of  the  assistance. 
For  beauty  of  foliage,  as  distinct  from  blossom,  S.  cochlearis, 
coesia,  longifolia  (vera),  and  tenella  are  in  the  front  rank  ;  but 
there  are  a  score  of  species,  but  a  very  little  way  behind. — H.  Selfe 
Lennard. 


GARDEN  versus  HOUSE  : 

OR  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION 
AS  AFFECTING  THE  GARDEN. 

[Read  by  Mr.  James  Hudson  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Improvement 

Society.] 

lx  choosing  this  subject  upon  which  to  say  a  few  words,  my  desire  is 
that  it  shall  be  both  interesting  and  instructive — interesting  as  it  affects 
our  position  as  gardeners  and  our  relations  to  our  employers  ;  thus,  I 
trust,  somewhat  conducive  to  that  thorough  understanding  and  confi¬ 
dence  which  ought  to  exist  between  master  and  man,  for  without  this  the 
best  cultural  success  to  which  we  attain  will  be  rendered  void,  or,  at  the 
least,  not  appreciated  as  it  should  be — instructive,  as  it  pertains  to  our 
profession  on  the  whole,  having  regard  to  our  endeavours  to  give  our 
best  services  according  to  the  resources  at  our  command.  And  here  let 
me  say  that  many  a  gardener  is  deserving  of  far  more  credit  than  he 
receives  by  reason  of  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  his  path  and  the 
uphill  work  that  lies  before  him  in  his  efforts,  not  only  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  his  employers,  but  even  to  satisfy  himself,  and  this  latter  is  no 
light  matter  with  anyone  of  us  possessed  of  even  average  ambition. 
Permit  me  also  to  add  here  that  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  he 
is  the  best  gardener  who,  by  reason  of  being  placed  in  more  fortunate 
circumstances  than  others  around  him,  is  thus  able  to  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence  ;  to  many  a  gardener  less  credit  may  be  given, 
but  from  whom  I  venture  to  say  far  better  results  would  be  obtained 
had  he  the  means  wherewith  to  produce  them. 

To  come  more  particularly  to  the  subject  of  this  evening,  which  I 
think  is  one  of  vital  importance  to  every  gardener,  and  a  rock  upon 


which  many  among  us  have  been  “  stranded,”  if  not  left  a  “  total 
wreck,”  not  so  much  in  very  many  instances,  I  regret  to  say,  from  their 
own  failings,  but  from  circumstances  somewhat  removed  from  their 
sphere.  A  gardener’s  position  in  many  of  its  bearings  requires  not  only 
cultural  ability  but  tact  in  the  management  of  minor  details,  which 
if  heaped  one  upon  the  other  will  in  course  of  time  become  serious  if 
neglected  or  allowed  to  run  on  without  due  observation.  Thus,  at  times 
we  are  placed  in  trying  circumstances,  out  of  which  we  cannot  escape 
with  credit ;  here  firmness  and  plain,  yet  respectful  English,  will 
eventually  stand  us  in  good  stead.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why  1 
or  any  other  gardener  should  bear  the  blame  which  is  not  the  result  of 
our  own  neglect,  yet  I  venture  to  think  this  is  the  case,  more  or  less,  in 
many  instances.  To  the  credit  of  those  whom  these  remarks  more 
immediately  concern  there  are  notable  exceptions,  as  I  have  found  in 
my  own  experience. 

To  treat  on  this  subject  more  clearly  I  shall  divide  it  into  three 
different  heads — viz.,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers,  the  two  former 
being  the  staple  products  of  consumption,  and  the  latter  that  of  orna¬ 
mentation  and  pleasure.  Each  of  these  requires  distinct  remarks  and 
suggestions  as  appertaining  to  their  relative  uses.  I  shall  treat  chiefly 
on  such  matters  as  have  come  under  my  observation  during  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  from  the  time  I  started  actual  work  in  the  profession 
to  which  I  am  proud  to  belong,  not  alone  from  the  amount  of  pleasure 
which  its  pursuit  has  afforded  me  during  that  period,  but  from  the 
kindly  consideration  and  encouragement  that  it  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  receive,  both  from  the  employers  under  whom  I  have  served 
as  head  gardener,  and  also  from  those  head  gardeners  under  whom  I 
formerly  served  myself. 

Vegetables. — I  take  vegetables  first,  the  regular  supply  of  which 
is  a  good  test  of  any  gardener’s  ability.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  I 
should  enter  into  details  of  cultivation  in  a  paper  lasting  only  thirty 
minutes.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  great  means  of  bringing  supply  to 
as  successful  an  issue  as  possible  is,  firstly,  to  pay  close  attention  to  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  in  every  case,  and  not  to  cultivate  things  as  a 
hobby  of  our  own  ;  secondly,  not  to  allow  one  crop  of  any  given  kind  of 
vegetable  to  predominate  at  the  expense  of  another  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
endeavour  by  close  economy  to  obtain  the  best  results  possible.  By 
economy  I  mean  the  avoidance  of  all  waste  as  regards  the  supply  to  the 
kitchen.  This  is  a  point  I  venture  to  think  is  frequently  overlooked,  and 
one  also  upon  which  not  every  gardener  and  cook  can  see  alike,  but  it 
is  one  of  serious  importance  to  the  gardener,  as  it  affects  the  supply  at 
his  command.  During  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have,  in  common 
with  many  others,  had  to  deal  with  cooks  who  had  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes.  To  remedy  this  I  would  say,  humour  them  as  much  as  possible. 
One  instance  only  will  I  quote  from  my  own  observation — viz.,  when 
serving  a  family  who  were  partial  to  salads  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  I 
as  a  matter  of  course  grew  Endive,  Green-curled  and  Broad-leaved 
Batavian.  The  former  the  cook  objected  to  because  it  was  Endive ;  the 
latter  passed  muster  not  as  Endive  but  as  Lettuce,  its  bitter  taste  perhaps 
being  attributed  to  the  season  of  the  year.  After  that  of  course  I  grew 
only  the  Broad-leaved,  and  never  had  another  complaint  on  that  score. 
Another  striking  instance  occurs  at  times  when  there  is  a  change  of 
servants  in  the  kitchen  in  the  demand  for  herbs.  Where  one  uses  them 
in  great  variety  another  will  ask  only  for  a  few  of  the  best  known  kinds. 
Singular  ideas  are  sometimes  elicited,  in  which  the  employer’s  own  taste 
has  been  decided  upon  without  his  own  knowledge,  and  I  should  say 
“  gratis.”  One  instance  was  that  in  which  a  gentleman  was  staying  at 
a  friend’s  house,  and  there  greatly  enjoyed  some  Beetroot.  On  his  return 
home  he  inquired  of  his  gardener  why  he  did  not  grow  Beet,  or  if  he  had 
not  any  left;  the  reply  being  that  there  was  abundance, and  that  it  was  sent 
in  as  required.  On  further  inquiry  it  was  found  the  c  ook  did  not  think 
they  cared  for  it  in  the  dining-room.  The  same  reason  1  have  known  to 
be  given  more  than  once  when  Broad  Beans  were  sent  into  the  kitchen. 
During  my  experience  I  have  met  with  the  following  difficulty  at  times. 
We  are  anxious  to  send  our  first  dish  of  Peas,  or  any  other  vegetable,  to 
the  table  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  and  therefore  the  first  dish  is 
less  in  quantity  than  usual.  Judge  of  my  surprise  to  find  a  day  or  two 
after  that  the  same  had  not  been  cooked,  but  kept  back  ;  the  excuse 
being  they  had  waited  for  another  dish  to  be  sent  in  so  that  a  bigger 
one  could  be  served  up.  The  practical  lesson  gained  here  is  to  take 
occasion  to  report  direct  at  such  times  when  needed.  In  my  earlier  ex¬ 
perience  as  head  gardener,  in  fact  during  my  first  year,  I  took  especial 
pains  with  early  Peas,  and  had  as  a  fact  sent  in  half  a  bushel  of  pods  on 
two  or  three  occasions.  One  day  I  was  taken  quite  by  surprise  when 
the  lady  of  the  house  was  looking  at  the  Peas,  and  asked  me  how  it  was 
that  they  had  not  yet  had  a  dish  of  Teas  sent  in.  Can  you  wonder  if 
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from  that  time  forth  I  kept  a  close  account  of  what  went  into  the 
kitchen  ?  Where  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of  such  dealing  I  most 
strongly  urge  the  keeping  of  a  daily  list  as  a  check  against  the  consump¬ 
tion  ;  it  serves  two  purposes,  being  also  useful  for  future  reference  in 
another  season. 

A  fertile  source  of  complaint  is  that  occasioned  by  vegetables 
remaining  in  the  house  some  days  before  being  used.  This  is  sometimes 
caused  by  taking  in  more  of  any  given  kind  than  is  immediately 
required.  Take  Celery,  for  instance  ;  this  rapidly  deteriorates  both  in 
crispness  and  flavour  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  after  about 
two  days  if  used  with  cheese  do  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  considered  some¬ 
what  tough  and  stringy.  French  Beans  and  Scarlet  Kunners  when 
becoming  flabby  must  of  necessity  lose  some  of  their  flavour.  It  is  the 
same  in  almost  all  cases,  more  or  less,  but  perhaps  more  so  in  that  of 
Mushrooms  than  in  any  other  esculent.  These  should  never  be  taken  in 
for  use  until  close  upon  the  time  when  they  are  required.  I  have  seen 
them  on  the  kitchen  table  for  hours  before  they  were  needed.  With 
these  and  many  other  vegetables  in  which  water  predominates  to  a  high 
per-centage  there  must  of  a  necessity  be  rapid  evaporation  and  consequent 
injury  to  the  other  component  parts.  In  every  case  where  possible  the 
vegetables  that  are  in  the  house  should  be  examined,  and  none  allowed 
to  remain  to  give  rise  to  any  complaint ;  this  can  be  done  as  often  as 
the  fresh  ones  are  taken  in. 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  due  provision  is 
seldom  made  for  keeping  vegetables  in  good  condition  after  having 
passed  out  of  the  gardener’s  hands.  If  meat  or  any  species  of  game  are 
delivered  means  are  at  once  taken  to  keep  everything  as  well  as  possible. 
For  this  purpose  safes  are  provided,  and  refrigerators  also  when  needed. 
But  in  the  case  of  vegetables  any  odd  corner  will  do,  no  matter  how 
draughty  or  what  the  surroundings  may  be,  old  boxes,  drawers,  and 
cupboards  sometimes  being  used.  This  should  not  be  if  freshness  is 
aimed  at,  wood  acting  as  an  absorbent  to  a  high  degree.  It  would  be 
better  to  keep  them  in  old  biscuit  tins  than  in  wooden  boxes  ;  but  what 
would  be  better  still  is  either  on  a  slate  slab  or  a  stone  floor,  where  the 
surroundings  are  more  oi  less  moist  and  cool,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  a  draughty  position.  The  close  trimming  of  vegetables,  if  not 
immediately  required  for  use,  is,  I  think,  a  mistake  if  carried  to  the 
extreme.  Take  Lettuce  for  an  instance,  which  if  pulled  for  use  in  the 
morning  and  trimmed  close  to  the  edible  part,  begins  to  wither  if  not 
used  till  the  evening,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  its  crispness.  To  avoid 
this,  either  take  the  salading  into  the  house  later  in  the  day,  or  leave 
more  of  the  outer  leaves, with  the  addition  of  a  good  souse  in  clean  water. 

In  the  preparation  for  and  cooking  of  vegetables  there  is  much  to  be 
desired  from  many  a  gardener’s  point  of  view.  We  are  indeed  fortunate 
if  any  of  us  escape  some  slight  blame  at  times  from  this  source.  Where 
there  is  only  one  person  kept  in  the  kitchen,  that  one,  of  course,  has  to 
do  everything,  and  very  often  it  will  happen  that  this  part  of  my 
subject  receives  in  such  cases  better  attention  than  in  some  others.  If 
two  or  more  are  kept  in  this  department,  to  whom  falls  the  lot  of 
preparing  and  cooking  the  vegetables  ?  Is  it  not  almost  invariably  the 
work  of  the  junior  ?  Perhaps  the  latter  may  have  only  just  started  in 
service,  for  of  course  all  must  have  a  start ;  then  woe  to  the  vegetables 
both  in  the  preparation  and  cooking  for  a  time  unless  close  supervision 
is  exercised  by  those  placed  over  her.  One  need  not  wonder  if  more 
vegetables  are  used  in  such  instances.  The  Potatoes  will  have  their  skins 
sliced  off,  not  carefully  pared,  whilst  other  tubers  are  treated  in  a  some¬ 
what  similar  manner,  the  extremities  of  Beetroot  not  even  escaping. 
For  want  of  experience  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  waste  Seakale  by  cutting 
away  the  lower  portion  of  the  blanched  growth  instead  of  retaining  as 
much  of  it  as  possible.  The  same  thing  occurs  frequently  with  Brussels 
Sprouts,  whilst  French  Beans  are  rendered  very  tasty  ;  but  it  is  the 
taste  of  the  knife  with  which  they  have  been  severely  sliced  where  the 
absurd  idea  exists  that  it  is  needful  to  waste  so  much  time  in  spoiling 
this  tender  esculent. 

I  cannot  spare  time  to  quote  more  instances  in  the  preparation,  but 
will  proceed  to  the  cooking  of  the  vegetables.  For  want  of  experience 
and  forethought  they  are  frequently  done  to  pieces  as  it  were.  Take  for 
instance  the  Potato,  which  often  comes  in  for  cruel  usage,  brought 
about,  more  often  than  not,  by  rapid  boiling  and  too  much  of  it,  instead 
of  just  keeping  them  on  the  boil.  Another  omission  is  frequently  made 
in  not  allowing  them  sufficient  time  to  steam  after  the  water  has  been 
poured  off.  I  know  a  gardener  who  had  repeated  complaints  made  to 
him  of  the  quality  of  the  Potatoes  he  was  sending  into  the  kitchen.  At 
last,  getting  somewhat  tired  of  this  and  feeling  sure  that  the  fault  was 
in  another  direction,  he  decided  to  have  some  of  the  same  kind  of 
Potato  cooked  in  his  own  house  and  sent  direct  to  the  dining  room, 


with  the  result  that  his  employers  were  convinced  that  it  was  not  the 
quality  of  the  Potato  that  was  at  fault.  This  was  an  extreme  mode 
of  procedure,  but  the  man  could  not  be  blamed  for  defending  his  own 
reputation. 

I  had  the  complaint  once  made  to  me  that  the  Seakale  we  were 
sending  in  tasted  bitter.  I  was  for  the  time  somewhat  puzzled,  but  upon 
inquiry  from  a  reliable  source  I  was  induced  to  suggest  that  more 
water  should  be  used  in  which  to  boil  it ;  no  more  complaints  were 
made.  If  not  watched  carefully  Cauliflowers  are  liable  to  be  shattered 
into  fragments  from  excessive  boiling,  and  Asparagus  also  will  lose 
their  heads  from  the  same  cause.  In  order  to  do  justice  to  our  vege¬ 
tables,  I  maintain  that  they  should  have  equally  as  much  care  bestowed 
upon  them  as  is  given  to  meat  and  pastry.  I  am  afraid  there  is  in 
many  instances  an  idea  existing  that  the  cooking  of  vegetables  is  not 
worthy  of  the  notice  that  is  bestowed  upon  fancy  dishes.  There  is  no 
palpable  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case  ;  surely  the  products  of 
the  employer’s  own  property  should,  if  any  difference  is  made,  have 
the  precedence.  In  concluding  this  part  of  my  paper  it  is  only  right 
to  state  that  an  impression  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  young  gardeners, 
when  having  charge  of  the  kitchen  supply,  that  mere  size  should  be  the 
chief  standard  of  excellence.  This  is  a  serious  mistake,  and  one,  too, 
for  which  some  of  the  awards  of  judges  at  flower  shows  may  be  made 
responsible,  size  counting  for  too  much  in  the  estimation  of  some  of 
them.  When  this  is  so  there  is  of  necessity  a  sacrifice  of  quality  and 
a  lack  of  tenderness  which  is  soon  discernible  when  cooked  and 
placed  upon  the  table. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  Summer  Show  op  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — 
We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  have  signified  their  intention  of  visiting  the 
above  Show,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  London,  on  May  30th. 

-  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 

Society,  held  on  April  9th,  in  the  Drill  Hall  London  Scottish  R.V., 
Westminster,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.,  Secretary,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows — viz ,  Mrs.  Aitken, 
W.  T.  Baker,  S.  Lee  Bapty,  Arthur  Baxter,  Mrs.  L.  W.  F.  Behrens, 
T.  B.  Bolitho,  Herbert  E.  Curtis,  J.  R.  Featherby,  Miss  C.  S.  Flint, 
Mrs.  Garth,  Mrs.  Grout,  Thomas  Hall,  Geo.  Hammond,  John  Kingston, 
Miss  Hutton,  Sumner  Jones,  Dr.  C.  Mordaunt  Mathew,  Albert  Molineux, 
H.  G.  Morris,  T.  B.  Morton,  Henry  R.  Rainger,  Mrs.  Francis  Ricardo, 
Samuel  Ryder,  Dr.  C.  P.  Sandberg,  Henry  Sibray,  J.  B.  Slade,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Alex  Stewart,  John  G.  Treseder,  W.  C.  Wigley,  and  Bernard  G.  Wilson. 

-  The  Weather  in  London. — A  low  temperature  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  metropolitan  district  since  our  last  issue  ;  but  little  rain 
fell  till  Tuesday,  and  it  continued  throughout  the  night  and  the 
following  day,  which  was  almost  as  dark  as  midnight  in  Fleet  Street, 
Vegetation  is  late,  but  we  observe  the  young  shoots  on  Lilac  bushes  are 
2  or  3  inches  in  length  in  suburban  gardens. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — “B.  D.”  writes:— “The 

first  week  in  April  has  been  cold  and  sunless,  with  a  good  deal  of 
drizzling  rain  and  chilling  easterly  winds.  The  greenness  of  the 
hedges  around  is  just  perceptible.” 

-  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  send  us  sprays  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  (Azalea)  Vaseyi,  a  deciduous  shrub  of  slender  habit,  and 
bearing  at  the  tips  of  the  branches  clusters  of  small  bright  rosy  Peach¬ 
like  flowers.  It  flowered  last  year  for  the  first  time,  but  has  proved 
even  better  this  season. 

-  In  Memoriam— James  Ridout. — Most  rosarians  in  the 

south  of  England  vill  learn,  I  am  sure,  with  as  much  regret  as  I  feel  in 
announcing  it,  that  the  excellent  and  worthy  gardener  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood,  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  has  passed 
away  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  Many  of  us  have  seen  the  proofs  of 
his  prowess  as  a  Rose  grower  ;  and  many  have  also  (for  its  hospitable 
gates  were  ever  open)  of  the  beautiful  grounds  which  he  had  under  his 
charge  at  Woodhatch,  Reigate.  Of  all  the  pretty  places  about  that 
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Surrey  town  none  are  endowed  by  Nature  with  a  better  site  and 
more  beautiful  outlook,  and  no  one  could  go  through  the  grounds  with¬ 
out  seeing  that  the  gardener  was  a  good  all-round  man.  When  Mr. 
Haywood  took  up  Orchids  he  found  in  his  gardener  an  able  and  willing 
helper,  while  his  Chrysanthemums  were  the  admiration  of  many,  and 
won  him  many  an  honour,  as  did  also  his  Grapes.  In  fact,  he  was 
everywhere  at  home.  He  was,  moreover,  a  quiet,  modest,  and  unassum¬ 
ing  man.  He  had  found  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haywood  kind  and  sympa¬ 
thising  friends.  He  worked  cheerfully  for  them,  and  were  he  able  to 
tell  us  he  would  say  never  had  gardener  a  kinder  master  and  mistress. 
He  will  be  a  great  loss,  and  it  will  be  indeed  difficult  to  replace  a  man 
so  thoroughly  efficient  and  trustworthy  as  James  Ridout. — D.,  Deal. 
[Mr.  J.  Ridout  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  the  age  of  51.] 

- An  International  Horticultural  Congress  will  take 

place  at  Paris  during  the  General  Horticultural  Show,  which  will  be 
held  from  the  16tfi  to  the  21st  August  this  year,  and  persons  desiring  to 
take  part  in  it  are  desired  to  inform  M.  Hardy,  President  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  organisation,  Rue  de  Grenelle,  84,  Paris,  as  early  as  possible. 
Papers  should  be  sent  to  him  not  latter  than  the  1st  of  June.  The 
questions  to  be  discussed  are  as  follows  : — 1,  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  by 
artificial  fertilisation,  practised  between  species  of  plants  which  lend 
themselves  to  this  operation,  characters  or  qualities  which  have  been 
foreseen,  whatever  may  be  the  cultural  section  to  which  they  belong — 
market  gardening,  fruitful  or  ornamental  arboriculture  or  floriculture  Z 
2,  Is  it  necessary  for  obtaining  flowers  with  striped  corollas  to  first 
obtain  flowers  with  white  corollas  ?  3,  An  examination  of  the  tariffs 
of  railway  companies  applied  to  the  transport  of  horticultural  products. 
4,  Revision  of  the  Phylloxera  Convention  of  Berne.  5,  Chemical 
manures  in  horticulture ;  their  mode  of  employment.  6,  Means  of 
destroying  the  enemies  of  cultivated  plants. 

-  Leeds  Paxton  Society. — The  third  annual  dinner  of  the 

above  Society  was  held  at  the  Wheatsheaf  Hotel,  Upperhead  Row, 
Leeds,  on  Thursday  evening,  March  28th,  but  as  the  report  only  reached 
us  as  we  were  preparing  for  press,  the  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  say  the 
gathering  appears  to  have  been  a  large  one  and  highly  successful. 

- Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season  of  1888  for  ripen¬ 
ing  the  wood  of  fruit  trees,  Peach  trees  in  late  houses  are  flower¬ 
ing  splendidly,  and  betting  equally  well.  We  find  that  by  giving  the 
trees  a  slight  syringing  at  noon  while  they  are  in  flower  the  fruits  set 
quite  as  thickly  as  when  the  rabbit’s  tail  is  passed  over  them,  but  the 
former  is  by  far  the  quickest  method  of  securing  a  regular  set,  and  I 
therefore  consider  it  the  best. — D. 

-  Striking  Fuchsia  Cuttings. — During  the  spring  months, 

when  so  much  propagating  has  to  be  done,  and  there  is  no  house  that 
can  be  devoted  specially  to  the  purpose,  great  difficulty  is  sometimes 
experienced  in  finding  suitable  places  for  handlights  and  bell-glasses  in 
which  cuttings  can  be  kept  close  till  rooted,  and  a  great  saving  of  time 
can  often  be  effected  by  knowing  exactly  what  cuttings  can  be  rooted 
with  certainty  without  the  aid  of  any  of  the  above-named  appliances. 
Hitherto  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  place  Fuchsia  cuttings  under  hand- 
lights  until  rooted,  but  this  season,  requiring  a  much  larger  stock  than 
usual,  a  more  expeditious  method  had  to  be  pursued.  We  dibbled  the 
cuttings  into  shallow  boxes,  placed  them  in  a  shady  part  of  a  vinery  for 
a  few  days,  then  removed  them  to  the  front  of  the  house,  where  the 
shade  is  not  so  dense,  and  with  this  treatment  not  one  in  sixty  failed  to 
root.— H.  Dunkin. 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  James  Tullett,  for  the  past 

seven  years  general  foreman  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Raby 
Castle,  Darlington,  Durham,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Edward  W.  Blackett,  Bart,  Matfen  Hall,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Northum¬ 
berland.  Mr.  J.  A.  Worsfold,  late  foreman  for  the  last  six  years  in  the 
gardens  of  J.  B.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Hatfield,  Wakefield,  Yorks,  has 
been  appointed  head  gardener  to  F.  Crowder,  Esq.,  of  Scrimby  Hall, 
Spilsby.  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter,  for  nine  years  gardener  to  the  late  John 
Southgate,  Esq.,  Selborne,  Streatham,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to 
T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood  Hatch,  Reigate.  Mr.  T.  A.  Todd,  late  of 
Ford  Manor,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  Lady  Scott,  Sundridge 
Park,  Bromley.  Mr.  Wm.  Rye,  late  head  gardener  for  eleven  years  to 
James  Derham,  Esq.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol,  has  been  appointed  head 
gardener  to  R.  N.  Hooper,  Esq.,  Stanshawes  Court,  Chipping  Sodbury. 
Gloucestershire. 

- The  Rainfall  in  Mid-Sussex. — The  rainfall  at  Cuckfield  for 

the  past  three  months  was  —  January,  1-28  inch;  February,  2-64 


inches  ;  March,  2'39  inches  ;  being  4-15  inches  under  the  average  for  the 
quarter.  The  highest  temperature  registered  was  59°  on  February  17  th 
and  March  17th.  The  lowest  temperature  was  15°  on  February  13th. 
Mean  temperature  for  January  37°,  1°  under  the  average  ;  for  February 
36'6°,  3  G°  under  the  average ;  for  March,  405°,  the  average. — 

R.  Inglis. 

-  At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  17th  instant,  at  7  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 
“On  the  Deaths  caused  by  Lightning  in  England  and  Wales  from 
1852  to  1880,”  by  Robert  Lawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.Mct.Soc.  “The  Diurnal 
Range  of  the  Barometer  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,”  by  F.  C.  Bayard, 
LL.M.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  “Note  on  a  Working  Model  of  the  Gulf  Stream,” 
by  A.  W.  Clayden,  M.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc. 

-  Mr.  J.  Mallender  sends  the  following  Summary  of 

Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Worksop, 
Notts,  for  March  : —Mean  temperature  of  month,  40'5°.  Maximum 
on  the  24th,  63'4°  ;  minimum  on  the  4th,  16°.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on 
the  24th,  108'9°  ;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  4th,  13-4°.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  40'4°.  Mean  temperature  of  soil 
1  foot  deep,  39°.  Nights  below  82°  in  shade,  twelve  ;  on  grass,  twenty- 
two.  Sunshine,  total  duration  in  month,  eighty-seven  hours,  or  24  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  five  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall, 
4-17  inches.  Maximum  fall  in  twenty-four  hours  on  the  8th,  1'62  inch  ; 
also  1'40  inch  on  the  19th.  Rain  fell  on  eleven  days.  Average  velocity 
of  wind,  10'6  miles  per  hour  ;  velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  five  days, 
and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  two  days.  Approximate  averages  for 
March: — Mean  temperature,  41'8°  ;  rainfall,  1'61  inch;  sunshine, 
100  hours.  The  warmest  March  since  1884,  and  the  wettest  for  at  least 
thirty  years.  Floods  occurred  after  both  the  heavy  falls,  that  on  the 
20th  was  the  highest. 

-  The  second  winter’s  meetings  of  the  Cardiff  Castle 

Gardeners’  Association  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Tuesday, 
April  2nd.  The  meeting  was  solely  a  business  one,  the  principal  item 
being  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  rules  for  the  governance  of  what 
will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  Cardiff  Gardeners’  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association.  The  meetings  throughout  have  been  a  great 
success  in  merit  of  the  papers  read,  and  so  much  so  in  point  of  numbers 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  a  larger  room  than  the  one 
now  made  use  of,  a  suitable  one  having  been  obtained  in  a  very  central 
part  of  the  town,  so  that  for  next  session  we  anticipate  still  greater 
success.  During  the  session  papers  upon  the  following  subjects  were 
read  :  The  Cultivation  of  the  Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Melon,  Tomato,  Straw¬ 
berry,  Mushroom,  Potato,  Leek,  Seakale,  Orchids,  Rose,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Tuberous  Begonia,  Eueharis,  Zonal  Pelargonium,  Bouvardia, 
Primula,  (Practical  Botany— Grasses  and  Grains),  Reminiscences  of  a 
Tour  in  Scotland,  Propagation  of  Hardwooded  Plants,  Propaga¬ 
tion  of  Ferns,  and  Packing  Fruit  for  Market.  Before  the  close  of 
the  meeting  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  session  were  elected.  The 
President,  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  occupied  the  chair. — Thomas  H.  Cook, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

_  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.— At 

the  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held  at  the  Montgomery 
Hall,  New  Surrey  Street,  on  Wednesday,  April  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Cooke, 
gardener  to  C.  Beatson  Clarke,  Esq.,  Rotherham,  read  an  essay  on  “  The 
Azalea,”  before  a  good  attendance  of  members.  Mr.  William  Collier, 
gardener  to  J.  Eaton,  Esq.,  Sharrow  Bank,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr. 
Cooke,  in  an  interesting  and  succinct  paper,  gave  some  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Azalea.  His  remarks  included  the 
proper  kind  of  compost  to  grow  the  plants  in,  which  he  described  as 
“  two-thirds  peat  and  two-thirds  loam  ’’—the  proper  time  and  manner  of 
potting  ;  treatment  before,  during,  and  after  flowering  ;  temperature, 
prevention  and  destruction  of  insect  enemies,  and  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  throughout  the  year,  concluding  with  a  list  of  the  best  varieties 
for  early  forcing.  A  discussion  followed,  and  questions  were  asked,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Cooke  satisfactorily.  He  illustrated  his  paper  with  a 
collection  of  fine  Azalea  blooms,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  first-class 
cultural  certificate,  as  well  as  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper.  The 
exhibits  of  the  members  for  the  month  consisted  of  plants  of  Spirsea 
japonica,  Deutzia  gracilis,  and  Azaleas ;  cut  blooms  of  Azaleas,  Roses, 
Callas,  Camellias,  Amaryllises,  Imantophyllums,  Rhododendrons,  Salvias, 
Primulas,  and  Dendrobiums  ;  also,  an  unusual  feature  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix  and  Margot  Chrysanthemums. 
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THE  GARDENERS’  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION. 

As  so  many  kind  friends  have  contributed  very  liberally  towards  the 
£3000  required  next  June,  I  think  gardeners  ought  to  do  their  very 
best  by  way  of  supporting  these  liberal  donors.  I  think  if  every 
gardener  were  to  ask  the  clergymen  in  their  respective  districts  for  their 
kind  help  on  Easter  Sunday— if  only  for  a  part  of  the  collection — the 
amount  might,  I  think,  be  considered  secured.  1  have  made  a  start 
in  that  direction  myself,  in  the  following  way  : — 

“  The  Gardens,  Thornham  Hall,  Eye. 

Sir, — As  gardeners  have  frequently  given  their  support  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Benevolent  Institution,  might  I  ask,  please,  if  you  would 
kindly  think  of  its  ‘twin  sister,’  on  Easter  Sunday,  for  which  we  shall 
be  very  much  obliged.  We  think  the  floral  decorations  will  help  the 
cause.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  a  small  donation  would  be  thankfully  received. 
— I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  J.  Perkins. 

The  Rev. - ” 


FIG.  47. — NARCISSUS  PSEUDO-NARCISSUS  VARIETIES. 
1,  MINIMUS  ;  2,  MINOR  ;  AND  3,  NANUS. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  AFTER  PLANTING. 

So  far  I  have  not  much  to  defend  in  this  discussion  ;  indeed,  I  am 
surprised  my  remarks  on  page  229  have  not  called  forth  more  opposition  ; 
there  may,  however,  be  plenty  in  store.  Mr.  A.  Young  does  not  advise 
pruning  standard  Apple  trees  till  the  second  year  after  planting,  and 
can  point  to  good  trees  as  the  result  of  that  practice.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  it  were  otherwise.  He  secures  the  requisite  number  of  branches 
for  forming  the  “framework  ”  of  a  tree  in  two  years.  But  why  wait 
two  years  if  it  can  be  accomplished  in  one,  as  it  unquestionably  can 
be,  has  been  in  thousands  of  instances,  and  will  be  again  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Young  attributes  the  good  growth  the  trees  made  the  second  year 
after  the  first  pruning  to  the  roots  that  were  excited  by  the  struggling 
growths  from  the  non-pruned  branches.  Believing,  as  he  does,  in  that 
theory,  I  will  ask  if,  when  he  plants  Roses  or  Red  Currants  with  a 
number  of  straight  young  shoots  4  feet  long,  he  leaves  those  shoots  for  a 
year  to  incite  root  action,  and  if  not  why  not  ? 

Does  Mr.  Young  know  that  if  he  prunes  one  young  tree  in  the  spring 
after  planting,  and  leaves  another  of  the  same  size  and  character  unpruned, 
that  the  weight  of  the  few  clean  growths  which  result  from  pruning  is 
equal  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  the  immeasurably  greater  number  of 
stubby  shoots  that  push  from  the  non-pruned  tree  ?  I  know,  as  a  fact 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  weight  of  shoots  made  the  first  season  after 
pruning  has  exceeded  greatly  the  weight  of  those  from  branches  that 
were  not  shortened.  Did  not  the  former  —  stronger,  freer,  healthier,  and 
heavier  growths  —incite  root  action,  or  is  this  only  induced  by  clusters 
of  weak  apologies  for  shoots  and  leaves  ? 

After  pointing  to  the  satisfactory  growth  of  his  trees  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  Mr.  Young  naively  asks  if  trees  pruned  after  planting  would 
have  been  in  the  same  condition  at  the  end  of  one  year.  It  is  not  much 
to  ask — only  one  year  out  of  two.  If  the  trees  had  been  pruned  the 
spring  following  planting  their  “  framework  ”  would  have  been  better 
and  fruiting  spurs  more  plentiful  than  under  existing  circumstances. 
A  year  has  been  lost,  hence  perhaps  the  suggestion  to  miss  one  in  count¬ 


ing  to  make  the  balance  right  from  his  point  of  view,  or  in  favour  of  the 
Abberley  trees  ;  but  I  think  we  must  not  allow  a  year  to  slip  away  in 
that  easy  manner.  Observe,  I  do  not  advocate  close  pruning  imme¬ 
diately  after  planting  in  the  autumn,  but  only  in  the  spring  when  the 
sap  is  rising. — J.  Wright. 


I  AM,  like  most  of  vour  correspondents,  in  favour  of  pruning  fruit 
trees  soon  after  planting.  We  often  have  trees  with  more  head  than 
roots,  and  shoots  3  feet  long.  Does  it  stand  to  reason  that  by  leaving 
the  shoots  that  length  they  will  break  from  the  bottom  ?  As  your  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mr.  E.  Molyneux,  says,  Vines  planted  the  first  year  and  left 
the  full  length  do  not  break  from  the  lower  buds,  neither  do  they  fruit 
evenly.  I  think  that  shortening  the  long  shoots  of  trees  soon  after 
planting  is  the  making  of  the  trees.  I  always  shorten  them  from 
18  inches  to  a  foot,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Peach  trees,  which  I  disbud.  I  believe  in  early  planting,  and  if  I 
planted  standard  fruit  trees  later  than  the  end  of  November  I  would 
prune  them  even  shorter  than  I  have  stated.  Many  roots  must  be 
broken,  even  with  the  greatest  care,  in  digging  up  a  tree,  and  with  less 
roots  can  it  sustain  all  its  former  branches  and  make  good  growth  in 
addition  ?  I  say,  No  ;  what  say  others  ? — W.  J.,  Dorset. 


The  question  of  pruning  fruit  trees  after  planting  is  one  of  un¬ 
doubted  importance,  and  Mr.  Wright  has  no  doubt  set  many  gardeners’ 
thoughts  in  motion  over  the  topic,  and  has  already  received  corroboration 
at  the  hands  of  able  men.  Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  a  bold  venture 
fora  young  gardener  to  express  an  opposite  view  ;  but,  if  my  opinion  is 
wrong,  I  am  somewhat  tempted  to  place  it  on  record. 

Mr.  Molyneux  says,  “  When  the  growths  are  left  their  full  length  the 
basal  eyes  do  not  start  into  growth,  as  what  little  is  made  is  generally  at 
the  tips  of  the  shoots.”  My  experience  differs  somewhat  in  this  matter, 
for  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  that  when  healthy  well  balanced  trees 
(root  and  branch)  are  received,  they  will  push  every  bud  from  tip  to  the 
base  if  left  unpruned  after  planting  ;  whereas,  if  pruning  is  resorted  to, 
the  shoots  need  shortening  rather  severely  to  ensure  their  breaking  well 
back  at  the  base.  Of  necessity  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as,  like 
Mr.  Molyneux,  I  have  seen  Raspberries  after  removal  pruned  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  crop,  if  not  a  full,  at  any  rate  a  partial  one,  with  the 
result  that  three  seasons  were  necessary  in  securing  good  fruiting  canes, 
in  consequence  of  exhaustion  the  first  year.  Gooseberries  and  Currants, 
also  Vines,  are  benefited  by  moderate  pruning,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
attach  importance  to  the  condition  of  the  roots  as  a  guidance  in  the 
matter  of  pruning. 

I  have  planted  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  both  for  walls  and 
pyramid  trees,  from  several  leading  nurserymen  at  different  times,  and 
have  adopted  both  practices,  but  the  unpruned  trees  generally  gave  the 
greater  satisfaction.  Morello  and  dessert  Cherries  have  always  done 
well  with  me  under  this  treatment,  and  some  that  were  planted  last 
October  are  swelling  their  buds  quite  as  evenly  at  the  base  of  the  branches 
as  at  the  tips,  and  Plums  are  equally  satisfactory.  My  formerexperience 
prompts  me  to  leave  the  branches  unpruned,  where  they  arrive  in  a 
healthy  condition  and  unbruised. 

The  results  of  early  pruning  with  a  healthy  tree  oftentimes  ends  in 
the  production  of  growth  so  vigorous  that  thorough  ripening  cannot 
always  be  ensured,  and  without  this  condition  fruit  in  quality  and 
quantity  cannot  be  obtained.  Growths  2  to  3  feet  long,  with  only  the 
extreme  point  removed,  would  cause  the  upper  poition  of  the  branch  to 
push  strongly,  while  the  lower  buds  would  most  likely  remain  dormant. 
Where  there  is  sufficient  vigour  in  an  established  tree  to  produce  shoots 
of  this  measurement,  they  will  form  fruit  buds  the  whole  length  if  left 
unpruned,  and  fruit  of  the  best  quality  is  produced  in  this  manner, 
while  it  also  tends  to  keep  trees  that  have  a  tendency  to  over-luxuriance 
in  good  bearing  condition.  The  whole  character  of  fruit  trees  depends 
in  a  large  degree  on  local  circumstances,  soils  varying  considerably. 
Aspect  also  greatly  affects  them. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  excepted  in  the  question  under  discussion, 
but  why  ?  presumably  because  they  are  more  susceptible  to  barrenness 
when  overstrong,  not  because  they  will  not  produce  fruit  buds,  but  that 
after  they  are  formed  plentifully  they  will  drop  them  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  leave  the  trees  almost  bare  of  blossom  buds  at  the  time  when  the 
new  sap  becomes  active  in  winter  and  early  spring,  this  arising  almost 
or  solely  from  the  fact  of  unripened  wood.  This  question  of  pruning 
the  first  spring  after  planting,  so  ably  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Wright, 
has  awakened  an  interest  undoubtedly  among  fruit  growers,  and  its 
effects  will  presumably  be  more  closely  observed  during  the  present 
season  than  otherwise  would  have  been  done  without  his  timely 
intimation.— W.  Strugnell. 


Since  writing  my  last  note  on  this  subject,  which  was  for  standard 
fruit  trees  generally,  and  which  I  understood  Mr.  Bunyard  referred  to 
only,  I  have  seen  the  article  by  Mr.  E.  Molyneux.  I  cannot  agree  with 
what  he  states  as  to  shortening  the  tips  of  the  shoots  the  next  year  or 
subsequent  years  after  being  pruned  boldly  back,  as  according  to  my 
experience  it  is  best  not  to  take  the  tips  off  ;  but  if  there  are  not  enough 
shoots  to  form  a  framework,  to  shorten  all  or  any  that  are  unduly  taking 
the  lead  the  same  as  before,  and  so  form  a  good  evenly  balanced  head. 
The  illustration  he  gives  of  the  Lime  trees  confirms  this  view.  For  my 
own  part,  unless  I  shortened  well  back  I  would  not  have  taken  the  tips 
off  at  all.  Merely  shortening  the  tips  tends  to  cause  the  shoots  so 
operated  upon  to  break  at  the  ends  only.  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  cordon  fruit  trees,  and  have  practised  shortening  back,  but  never 
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will  I  do  so  again.  Experience  has  proved  to  me  that  it  is  the  worst 
possible  practice.  It  you  buy  a  two-year-old  cordon  from  a  nurseryman 
it  will  be  bristling  with  buds  to  the  base,  and  these  trees  are  generally 
4  or  5  feet  in  length.  Now  take  a  foot  or  so  off  the  leader,  and  note  the 
result — two  or  three  shoots  at  the  end  only,  and  a  vacant  space  of 
18  inches  or  so  without  a  spur  or  the  prospect  of  getting  one  ;  but  leave 
the  shoot  whole,  and  the  result  is  fruit  buds  and  spurs  to  the  base.  To 
form  good  standards  prune  boldly  back  to  form  a  good  head,  and  the 
after  pruning  will  merely  consist  of  a  thinning  out  of  a  shoot  or  so,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  trees  becoming  crowded  and  obstructing  light  and  air. 

Shortening  the  tips  causes  a  thicket  of  growth  and  continuous  work 
in  thinning  during  the  winter.  I  am  now  allowing  all  our  bush  shape 
and  pyramid  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees  to  grow  at  their  own 
will  after  sufficient  branches  are  formed  to  form  a  framework  as  it  were. 
Fiuit  buds  are  showing  on  shoots  so  left  their  whole  length.  It  is 
extension  pure  and  simple,  and  Nature  is  the  best  pruner  by  forming 
fruit  buds,  which  is  far  better  than  the  time  annually  wasted  in  the 
■cutting  out  of  rods.  Our  would-be  garden  economists  of  labour  should 
make  a  note  of  this  ;  they  often  commence  at  the  wrong  end,  and  arc  the 
greatest  wasters  of  labour.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  was  somewhat  laughed 
at  by  the  rigid  pruners  when  he  read  his  celebrated  paper  on  fruit 
culture  before  the  Society  of  Arts  some  ten  years  since,  but  time  has 
proved  that  he  was  right.  Mr.  Simpson  of  Wortley  has  also  laboured 
long  to  prove  that  pruning  as  it  is  understood  by  many  is  only  a  failure. 
We  have  several  handsome  trees  of  the  scarlet-fruited  Abler  in  the 
grounds  here  ;  they  used  to  be  annually  cut  back  because  they  made 
such  strong  growth  ;  but  since  they  have  been  left  alone  they  bloom 
and  fruit  well  with  very  little  increase  of  size  annually. — A.  Young, 
Abberley  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  LEAKING. 

I  CONFESS  I  was  much  astonished  when  reading  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Bardney  on  page  282,  because  they  are  in  direct  opposition  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  of  leaks  in  hot- water  pipes. 

Unfortunately  for  myself,  cracks  have  occurred  in  the  pipes  more 
than  once  in  two  or  three  years,  and  generally  ]ust  at  a  time  when  least 
desired.  I  repeat  what  I  said,  page  241,  that  less  leaking  of  water  takes 
place  when  the  pipes  are  cool  than  when  they  are  made  hot  by  driving 
the  fire  to  maintain  certain  temperatures.  IIow  this  is  contrary  to  Mr. 
Bardney’s  experience  I  cannot  understand,  and  if  I  did  not  know  him  I 
should  be  inclined  to  say  he  was  “  having  me  on.”  Cracks  in  the  mains 
are  genera1  ly  lengthwise,  seldom  across  the  pipe,  that  is  assuming  the 
crack  takes  place  in  a  part  of  the  pipe  which  is  clear  of  cross  walls  or 
any  other  obstruction,  and  is  often  caused  by  the  uneven  casting  of  the 
pipe,  as  they  vary  in  the  thickness  of  iron.  I  say  emphatically  that  the 
leak  in  the  pipes,  especially  in  the  main,  is  much  greater  when  the 
pipes  are  hot  than  when  they  are  cold  ;  the  heating  of  the  pipes  causes 
expansion,  hence  the  greater  the  escape  of  water.  When  the  pipes  are 
cooling  the  crack  returns  to  its  former  size,  thus  reducing  the  space.  I 
once  had  experience  of  this  in  a  forcible  manner.  The  flow  pipe 
of  the  mains,  laid  in  a  trench  at  the  back  of  the  potting  shed,  from 
which  branched  other  pipes  to  three  vineries,  burst  on  the  top  of  the 
pipe  in  the  sand  line,  the  crack  being  about  6  inches  long.  During  the 
day,  when  no  fire  heat  hardly  was  needed,  owing  to  a  sufficiency  of  sun 
heat,  nothing  beyond  a  small  drip  of  water  came  from  the  flaw  in  the 
pipe.  Over  the  fractured  pipe  we  bound  some  rough  string  and  white 
leal,  sufficiently  tight  and  close  to  stop  the  leak,  thinking  then  we  were 
all  right  and  should  have  no  further  cause  for  trouble  ;  but,  when  evening 
came,  and  a  temperature  sufficient  for  a  house  of  Muscat  Vines  in  bloom 
had  to  be  maintained,  necessitating  sharp  firing,  we  quickly  found  the 
water  escaping,  until  a  constant  stream  was  the  result,  this  coming  out  of 
the  pipe  with  some  force  ;  as  the  necessity  for  pushing  the  fire  abated,  the 
leak  abated  also.  If  the  increase  of  the  leak  was  not  due  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  metal,  thus  opening  the  space  of  the  fracture,  what  was  it  ?  I 
can  assure  Mr.  Bardney  that  instead  of  my  placing  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  it  is  he  who  has  “  yoked  ”  them  in  the  manner  he  asserts. — S.  H. 


EARLY  RHUBARB. 

I  CRAVE  a  little  space  in  your  columns  on  the  above  subject. 
Having  read  with  much  interest  the  correspondence  on  that  point,  and 
having  to  supply  Rhubarb  in  quantity  early  and  late,  I  have  taken  some 
trouble  to  find  out  the  earliest  and  best  varieties  for  use.  The  varieties 
I  find  best  answer  my  purpose  are  Prince  Albert  and  Salt’s  Crimson 
Perfection  for  early  supplies,  Victoria  and  a  few  good  seedlings  for  later 
work.  I  have  grown  several  other  varieties,  but  find  they  are  not  so 
good  as  those  before  mentioned.  The  earliest  date  I  have  ever  pulled 
any  outside  was  March  7th,  some  years  ago.  The  variety  Prince 
Albert  I  still  have  in  the  same  place,  and  although  covered  with  pots  and 
litter,  it  was  not  ready  for  use  on  March  30th.  The  stalks  are  only 
about  6  inches  long.  I  have  tried  different  ways  of  protection  outside, 
but  find  nothing  better  than  large-sized  Rhubarb  pots  with  covers. 
They  are  handy  for  use,  always  clean  and  sweet,  air  can  be  given  when 
necessary  by  tilting  the  lid.  Placing  them  on  early,  well  covering  with 
dry  litter  to  protect  from  frost,  brings  it  to  hand  much  quicker  and 
better  flavoured  than  using  manure.  In  the  quotation  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Journal  it  is  stated  Crimson  Perfection  is 
synonymous  with  Prince  Albert,  and  grown  much  for  market.  This 
must  be  a  mistake.  The  true  variety  is  very  scarce ;  others  are  often  i 


sold  for  it,  as  I  know  by  experience.  The  true  one  is  red  through¬ 
out,  nearly  like  Beetroot,  and  when  cooked  is  a  splendid  colour.  It  is 
much  liked  here,  better,  indeed,  than  any  other,  and  visitors  often 
inquire  where  it  can  be  purchased.  It  does  not  grow  out  to 
large  crowns  very  quickly,  and  requires  generous  treatment,  which 
it  well  deserves.  When  well  grown  I  do  not  know  any  other 
variety  to  equal  it.  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea  had  it  at  one  time. 
Some  years  back  there  was  a  small  red  variety  in  cultivation  amongst 
cottagers  and  others,  called  Early  Red,  very  quick,  but  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Rhubarb  of  the  present  day.  Possibly  this  may  be  the 
one  mentioned  by  “  Yaxley  Vicar.”  The  soil  here  is  a  sharp  light  loam, 
subsoil  stony,  and  substratum  Kentish  rag  on  a  high  hill  due  south,  and 
much  sheltered  by  timber  trees. — \V.  Divers,  Wierton  House  Gardens , 
near  Maidstone. 


DAFFODILS. 

Three  miniature  forms  of  Daffodils,  all  varieties  of  Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus,  are  depicted  in  fig.  47,  and  are  interesting  as  showing 
that  gradation  in  size  is  alrrnst  as  marked  a  character  in  some  Daffodils 


FIG.  43. — A  BEAUTIFUL  DAFFODIL. 


as  variation  of  form.  The  difference  between  minimus  and  some  of  the 
giants  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  is  surprising,  and  if  mere  size  were  any 
criterion  it  might  be  thought  they  were  distinct  species. 

In  fig.  48  is  represented  a  variety  of  Narcissus  that  seems  somewhat 
puzzling  to  the  authorities,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and 
distinct.  Mr.  Hartland  sends  us  a  bunch  of  flowers,  and  remarks  that 
it  is  “  the  Sabini  of  the  old  masters  and  the  Wm.  Wilks  in  error  of  the 
new.”  There  is  some  resemblance  to  the  variety  Wm.  Wilks,  as  shown 
by  Mr.  Barr,  and  some  think  it  identical,  but  the  crown  of  the  latter 
variety  is  a  shade  or  two  lighter  in  colour.  The  variety  Sabini  is  an 
interesting  one  historically,  but  as  figured  in  the  “  Botanical  Register  ” 
t.  762, 1823,  it  is  quite  distinct  from  Mr.  Hartland’s  flowers,  which  are 
more  attractive  in  all  respects.  N.  Sabini  was  sent  from  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Gardens  by  Mr.  William  Baxter  to  Mr.  Sabine  in  1818,  and 
this,  with  others,  was  presented  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
Mr.  Walker  and  other  growers  state,  however,  that  there  are  several 
varieties  in  cultivation  under  this  name.  In  Mr.  Hartland’s  Sabini  the 
perianth  is  creamy  white,  the  divisions  broad  and  rounded,  the  corona 
deep  gold  somewhat  inflated  and  frilled  at  the  mouth. 


WASHING  THE  ROOTS  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

This  practice  is  new  to  me  in  planting  young  Vines,  neither  do  I 
think  it  is  necessary,  except  in  cases  where  the  roots  are  affected  with 
fungi.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  Vines  cannot  be  planted 
by  removing  the  soil  from  their  roots  and  spreading  them  out  thinly 
over  the  border  without  causing  so  much  damage  to  them  as  to  prevent 
their  free  growth.  I  consider  the  plan  of  spreading  out  the  roots 
thinly  in  the  border  a  better  one  than  planting  the  Vines  with  the  roots 
coiled  up  around  the  sides  of  the  ball  of  soil,  and  in  the  middle  as  they 
grew  when  in  pots,  for  the  rea-on  that  when  the  roots  are  spread  out 
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each  particle  has  an  opportunity  of  commencing  to  run  into  the 
new  soil  and  increase  the  fibrous  parts  the  whole  length  of  the  roots, 
whereas  when  the  roots  are  bound  in  a  ball,  so  to  speak,  it  is  only  the 
outer  ones  which  have  free  access  to  the  new  soil.  When  the  Vines  are 
planted  without  disturbing  the  roots,  the  old  ball  of  soil  and  the  roots 
contained  therein  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  drought  than  when  they 
are  spread  out  separately,  because  water  is  less  likely  to  penetrate 
through  the  bound-up  roots,  as  all  Vines  ought  to  be  which  have  had  a 
season’s  growth  in  either  8-inch  or  9-inch  pots.  Very  good  results  I  have 
experienced  in  planting  young  Vines  by  removing  the  soil  from  the 
roots,  disentangling  them  carefully,  spreading  them  evenly  over  the 
border  a  few  inches  deep,  covering  them  with  fine  soil  mainly  composed 
of  loam  as  fibrous  as  possible,  lime  rubbish  and  charcoal,  with  half-inch 
bones  thinly  scattered  among  the  soil. 

Planting  was  not  done  until  April,  the  Vines  having  been  kept  under 
a  wall,  the  roots  protected  from  frost,  the  rods  pruned  to  within  2  feet 
of  the  soil.  After  planting  a  good  soaking  of  tepid  water  was  given  to  the 
border,  the  soil  being  rather  dry  at  planting  time  ;  the  eyes  of  the  Vines 
were  rubbed  off  to  within  about  four  of  the  base,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
seen  that  the  bottom  eyes  were  starting  to  grow  two  more  eyes  or  shoots 
were  rubbed  out,  thus  retaining  the  two  bottom  shoots  only  until  3  or 
4  inches  of  growth  was  made,  sufficient  to  make  the  new  growth  secure 
from  the  attack  of  slugs,  which  are  partial  to  the  tender  growth  of  Vines 
when  near  the  soil,  this  being  the  reason  why  two  growths  were 
retained.  The  shoot  nearest  the  top  was  then  rubbed  off,  allowing' the 
bottom  one  to  remain  in  all  cases  where  it  gave  promise  of  clean  growth. 
The  Vines  were  syringed  twice  daily,  the  atmosphere  being  maintained 
in  a  moist  state  ;  rapid  growth  was  made,  the  Vines  reaching  the  top  of 
the  house.  The  leaves  were  firm  and  of  a  good  colour,  while  the  wood 
was  short-jointed,  and  ripened  satisfactorily.  Pruning  was  done  the 
following  autumn  to  within  three  eyes  of  the  first  wire,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  one  pair  of  spurs  and  a  leading  growth.  Since  then  the 
Vines  have  borne  good  crops  of  Grapes  their  whole  length,  and  promise 
to  continue  doing  so.  For  this  reason  I  can  say  that  the  system  has 
been  decidedly  successful  here,  the  Vines  not  showing  the  appearance  of 
having  lost  large  quantities  of  their  best  roots  by  the  removal  of  the 
soil,  and  as  the  planting  of  a  house  of  Vines  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be, 
an  annual  occurrence,  it  matters  little  if  more  time  be  spent  over  the 
work  than  is  necessary  when  the  Vines  are  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  “bedding”  plants. — Practical. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  9th. 

The  Drill  Hall  at  Westminster  was  well  filled  with  exhibits  on  Tues¬ 
day  last  ;  three  rows  of  tables  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
being  occupied,  mainly  with  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Orchids  constituted 
the  chief  feature  of  the  display,  and  they  were  exceptionally  well  repre¬ 
sented.  Daffodils  also  were  show  n  in  large,  numbers  including  most  of 
the  best  varieties  in  cultivation.  The  weather  was  dull  and  wet  and 
the  attendance  small. 

Fruit  Committee.— R.  D.  Blackmore,Esq.,inthe  chair,  with  SirC. 
W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  Harrison  Weir,  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  Philip  Crowley, 
J.  Cheal,  J.  Burnett,  J.  Willard,  G.  Norman,  W.  Warren,  G.  T.  Miles,  G. 
Clyffe,  W.  Bates,  F.  T.  Lane,  W.  Wildsmith,  J.  Wright,  G.  Bunyard,  and 
James  Hudson.  Mr.  J.  T.  Harris,  Great  Lodge,  Tonbridge,  sent  a  number 
of  plants  in  pots,  also  a  tray  of  very  large  fruits  of  Harris’s  Early  Forcing 
Strawberry.  The  plants  were  very  dwarf,  and  the  fruit  decidedly  imposing 
in  appearance,  but  the  reverse  of  superior  in  flavour.  A  cultural  com¬ 
mendation  was  awarded,  and  the  variety  was  recommended  to  be  tried 
at  Chiswick.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  thought  it  resem¬ 
bled  Marguerite.  Mr.  W.  Unwin,  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden  Market, 
sent  handsome  white  spined  fruits  of  a  Cucumber  named  Covent  Garden 
Favourite,  a  variety  extensively  grown  for  market.  An  award  of  merit 
was  recommended.  Mr.  R.  Dean  sent  a  dish  of  New  Potatoes,  Dean’s 
Early  Sunrise,  medium  sized,  well  matured  pebble-shaped  tubers,  for 
which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded.  Mr.  H.  Divers,  Wierton  House 
Gardens,  Maidstone,  sent  specimens  of  a  very  dwarf  purple  sprouting 
Broccoli,  said  to  be  earlier  than  the  type.  It  was  recommended  to  be 
grown  at  Chiswick. 

Floral  Committee. — Present— W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  Shirley  Hibberd,  Richard  Dean,  Peter  Blair,  H.  Herbst, 
T.  W.  G milestone,  E.  Mawley,  J.  Walker,  W.  0.  Leach.  B.  Wynne, 

E.  B.  Lowe,  J.  Fraser,  G.  Paul,  H.  Turner,  T.  Baines,  W.  H.  Williams, 
and  F.  Ross. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Houldsworth,  Wilton,  showed  a  very  strong  plant  of 
Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  about  4  feet  high,  having  five 
extremely  large  flowers  expanded  (cultural  commendation).  Mr.  F. 
Ross,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  exhibited  flowers  of  the  red  Kennedya 
rubicunda  and  the  bright  scarlet  Mutisia  Clematis,  recently  figured  in 
this  Journal  (vote  of  thanks).  Messrs.  J.  Vcitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent 
two  handsome  Amaryllises,  named  Sirocco,  of  handsome  shape  and  rich 
deep  scarlet,  and  Zephyr,  veined  with  scarlet  on  a  white  ground.  From 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  came  a  collection  of  Arisfemas,  a  plant  of 
Godwinia  gigas,  the  yellow  bell-flowered  Columnea  Kalbreyeri,  besides 
Primulas,  hardy  Orchises  and  other  interesting  plants.  MM.  Vilmorin, 
Andrieux  &  Cie.,  Paris,  sent  some  good  white  Cinerarias  (vole  of 
thanks).  Mr.  W.  Gordon,  Twickenham,  had  a  group  of  Pseonies  and 
Japanese  Maples  (vote  of  thanks).  Mrs!  S.  Wilson,  Penrhyn,  Cornwall 
(gardener,  Mr.  Gill),  sent  some  trusses  of  Rhododendrons  (vote  of 


thanks).  Mr.  J.  Walker  of  Thame  had  some  Chrysanthemum  flowers. 
Mr.  R.  Dean  exhibited  a  group  of  single  Primroses  of  various  colours, 
and  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  showed  plants  of  the 
climbing  Niphetos  Rose. 

Two  magnificent  groups  of  Daffodils  and  hardy  flowers  were  contri¬ 
buted  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  for  each  of  which  a  silver  medal  was  deservedly  awarded. 
Large  numbers  of  varieties  were  represented,  including  many  of  great 
beauty. 

Only  one  award  of  merit  was  granted  by  the  Committee — namely, 
for 

Hose  Gloirc  de  Margottin  (Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son). — This  is  a 
bright  crimson  Rose,  very  free,  of  good  habit,  and  evidently  well 
adapted  for  early  flowering  in  pots.  The  blooms  are  of  moderate  size 
and  very  fragrant. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P., 
and  subsequently  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien, 

E.  Hill,  J.  Dominy,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  Lewis  Castle,  and 

F.  Sander. 

Baron  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gardener,  Mr.  Ballantine),  was 
awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  remarkably  handsome  group  of  well-grown 
Orchids,  possessing  the  vigour  and  freshness  that  invariably  distinguish 
the  plants  from  this  garden.  Dendrobiums  were  largely  represented, 
comprising  good  plants  of  D.  nobile  nobilius,  and  several  other  fine 
varieties  of  D.  nobile  ;  D.  Ainsworthi,  D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum, 
very  handsome  ;  the  small  white,  but  free,  D.  barbatulum,  the  small 
golden  D.  aggregatum,  and  D.  Farmeri.  With  them  were  associated  a 
number  of  Odontoglossums  and  Ferns,  the  whole  constituting  a  most 
beautiful  group. 

Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  were  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal  for  a  group  of  choice  Orchids,  comprising  beautifully 
flowered  plants  of  the  following — Dendrobium  transparens,  the  small 
delicately  tinted  flowershaving  a  charming  appearance  ;  Cattleya  Skin- 
neri  with  over  a  dozen  trusses  of  highly  coloured  flowers  ;  Dendrobium 
marmoratum,  somewhat  like  a  more  deeply  coloured  D.  transparens, 
and  nearly  as  well  flowered  ;  D.  Devonianum  in  excellent  condition  ; 
Cattleya  Trianre  var.  superba,  very  fine  ;  Dendrobium  Dalhouseianum, 
and  several  other  plants. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking,  had  a 
smaller,  but  very  interesting  group  (silver  medal),  including  Cypripedium 
Curtisi,  with  unusually  large  handsome  flowers,  for  which  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  awarded,  as  it  had  been  certificated  on  July  8th,  1884.  Plants 
of  Cattleya  Lawrenciana  were  shown  with  good  flowers,  a  fine  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  Harryanum,  a  small  example  of  Angraecum  Leonis 
loaded  with  white  flowers,  and  Cymbidium  eburneum  Dayanum,  to¬ 
gether  with  two  others,  for  which  botanical  certificates  were  given. 
F,  G.  Tautz,  Esq..  Studley  House,  Hammersmith  (gardener,  Mr.  Cowley), 
was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  collection  of  choice  Orchids,  amongst 
which  were  Cymbidium  eburneum  with  twenty-four  flowers,  Cypripedium 
villosum  aureum,  the  flowers  of  a  deep  golden  tint ;  Cattleya  speciosissima 
Bella  Donna,  the  flowers  large  with  broad  petals  ;  Maxillaria  Sanderiana, 
having  dull  white  flowers,  heavily  stained  with  dark  purple  at  the  base, 
and  Miltonia  vexillaria  leucoglossa,  a  white-tipped  variety,  besides  a 
dark  variety  of  the  same  species,  which  was  certificated. 

G.  Firth,  Esq.,  Manningham  Thorpe,  Bradford  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Collier),  sent  specimens  of  Phalmnopsis  Schilleriana  alba,  the  sepals  and 
petals  pure  white,  except  for  a  few  yellow  dots  in  the  throat  of  the  lip. 
Messrs.  J.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  showed  a  plant  of  Cypripedium  bellatu- 
lum,  with  large  heavily  spotted  flowers,  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham  Gar¬ 
dens,  showed  Odontoglossum  Sutherlandi  (vote  of  thanks),  a  distinct 
and  handsome  variety,  the  flowers  large,  yellow  blotched  with  brown, 
one  strong  raceme  bearing  eleven  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
Chelsea,  exhibited  a  small  plant  of  Dendrobium  Wardiano-aureum,  a 
hybrid  between  the  species  expressed  in  its  name.  The  flowers  were  not 
so  large  as  D.  Wardianum,  and  the  Committee  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
it  again. 

PLANTS  CERTIFICATED. 

Dendrobium  euosmum-leucopterum  (Baron  Schroder).  —  A  hybrid 
between  D.  nobile  and  D.  endocharis,  D.  euosmum  having  originated  from 
a  cross  between  the  same  parents,  and  D.  endocharis  itself  is  a  hybrid 
between  D.  japonicum  and  D.  heterocarpum  (aureum).  In  the  one 
certificated  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size,  very  delicate  and  beautiful, 
the  sepals  and  petals  narrow  and  white,  the  lip  long,  crimson  in  the 
centre,  the  apical  half  pure  white.  It  is  of  slender  growth,  but  very 
free  flowering. 

Miltonia  vexillaria  purpurea  (F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.). — The  general 
opinion  of  the  Committee  was  that  this  is  the  richest  coloured  of  the 
larger  varieties  that  has  yet  been  shown.  The  flowers  aref  of  good  size 
and  shape,  broad,  and  well  proportioned,  the  colour  a  deep  rosy 
crimson. 

Oncidium  bifolium  (F.  Sander  &  Co.). — This  is  not  a  novelty  by  any 
means,  but  it  is  a  dwarf  free-flowering  Orchid  that  is  not  too  well 
known  now  in  collections.  It  is,  however,  free  and  attractive  when  in 
good  condition,  bearing  numerous  short  racemes  of  flowers,  the  lip  broad 
and  deep  yellow,  the  sepals  and  petals  relatively  very  small,  undulated, 
and  greenish  with  brown  bars.  An  award  of  merit  was  adjudged  for 
this  plant. 

Lycaste  Schilleriana  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.). — A  curious 
but  not  a  beautiful  Orchid,  the  sepals  long  and  green,  the  petals  and  lip 
much  shorter  and  white  (botanical  certificate). 

Catasetum  barbatum proboscideum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.). 
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— Another  curiosity  with  the  flowers  crowded  on  a  short  spike,  the  sepals 
and  petals  dark  green  barred  with  dark  brown,  the  lip  densely  furnished 
with  long  white  filaments  (botanical  certificate). 

The  Narcissus  Committee  also  had  a  meeting  subsequently,  and  in 
the  afternoon  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  delivered  a  lecture  on  Daffodils. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Freely  Bloomed  Peach  Trees. — The  late  Peach  house  atMarston 
is  at  the  present  time  furnished  with  such  a  profusion  of  flowers  that 
each  individual  tree  forms,  as  it  were,  a  picture  in  itself,  and  points 
clearly  to  the  fact  of  the  trees  being  well-conditioned,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourable  weather  last  year,  and  being,  too,  unprovided  with  any 
fire  heat.  The  Peach  house  occupies  a  good  position,  having  a  south 
aspect,  and  is  situate  at  the  top  of  a  somewhat  sharply  sloping  garden, 
thus  being  favoured  with  a  full  share  of  that  most  indispensable  agent 
in  fruit  culture — sunshine.  A  Green  Gage  Plum,  trained  on  the  back 
wall  at  one  end  of  the  house,  is  as  remarkable  in  its  flowering  as  the 
Peach  trees  themselves,  long  unshortened  growths  being  furnished  from 
end  to  end  with  freely  bloomed  spurs.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  better  display  than  this  house  produces,  which  is  justly  admired  by 
all  who  see  it.  _ 

Christmas  Roses. — In  the  same  garden  Christmas  Roses  have  also 
bloomed  with  remarkable  freedom  ;  in  fact,  I  have  never  known  them  to 
continue  blooming  so  freely  before  over  so  long  a  period.  They  are 
planted  on  a  south  border,  and  areVdisposed  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
protected  by  narrow  span  frames  during  the  winter  months.  They  were  in 
full  bloom  by  Christmas,  and  as  many  as  from  six  to  ten  dozen  cou’d 
be  gathered  at  one  time,  this  continuing  uninterruptedly  from  the  above 
date  until  nearly  the  end  of  March.  To  meet  the  demands  made  upon 
him,  Mr.  Iggulden  is  extending  their  culture  as  fast  as  conveniences 
allow,  and  with  this  in  view  a  small  portion  is  annually  divided,  which 
with  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering  after  removal  soon  become  re¬ 
established. — W.  S.,  Frome. 


Tree  Carnation  Irma. — This  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  and  one 
of  the  freest  to  flower  ;  it  is  not  so  strongly  scented  as  some,  still  it  has 
sufficient  fragrance  to  increase  its  value.  In  habit  of  growth  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired,  tike  many  others,  it  has  a  tendency  to  split  its 
calyx.  When  this  occurs  slit  down  the  segments  on  the  opposite  side 
and  tie  a  strand  of  soft  matting  round  the  bud.  Pipings  may  be  struck 
now,  but  plants  to  flower  next  winter  ought  to  be  established  in  small 
pots  and  shifted  as  required,  or  planted  out  towards  the  end  of  April 
and  taken  up  and  placed  in  pots  the  first  week  in  October. 


Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink. — This  is  very  useful  to  grow  in  pots,  and  may 
be  had  in  bloom  from  the  middle  of  March  without  much  forcing. 
Small  side  growths  taken  from  plants  in  flower  strike  root  freely 
if  dibbled  into  a  light  sandy  soil  in  any  convenient  sized  pot.  The  top 
of  the  pipings  should  be  just  beneath  the  top  of  the  pot,  then  give  water 
with  a  fine  rose,  lay  a  square  of  glass  on  the  pot  and  place  in  a  Cucumber 
frame  and  turn  the  glass  daily.  When  rooted  pot  the  plants  into  small 
60’s,  gradually  harden  them,  and  plant  out  a  foot  apart  each  way.  Lift 
and  replace  in  the  pots  in  October,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  during 
winter.  I  have  some  plants  now  in  32-size  pots,  struck  last  spring  and 
treated  as  above,  averaging  thirty  buds  to  a  plant.  I  like  the  smooth- 
petalled  variety  the  best.—  S.  J.  A. 


Grubs  in  Cyclamens  (p.  254). — I  have  known  Cyclamen  plants 
spoiled  by  the  larvas  or  grubs  of  the  Vine  weevil  (Otiorhynchus 
sulcatus)  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  described  by  “  Handy  Andy ;  ” 
they  are  also  sometimes  very  destructive  to  Chinese  Primulas  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  by  eating  all  the  pith  away  from  the  stem  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  As  they  feed  in  such  a  secure  position,  quite  safe 
from  observation  until  the  plant  withers,  there  are  no  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing  their  ravages  at  this  stage  of  their  existence  without  injuring  the 
plants,  the  eggs  being  most  probably  deposited  by  the  perfect  insect 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  catch  all 
the  weevils  during  the  early  part  of  the  summer  before  their  eggs  are 
laid.  They  are  about  the  size  of  horse  beans,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  feed  on  the  leaves  of  Vines,  Peaches,  Camellias,  &c.,  under  glass. 
At  the  least  disturbance  they  generally  fall  to  the  ground  and  feign 
death.  I  have  noticed  the  maggots  are  more  abundant  when  cocoa-nut 
refuse  has  been  mixed  with  the  potting  soil. — W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton 
Hall,  Stamford.  _ 

Gardeners’  Certificates. — Mr.  Bishop  does  not  appear  very 
happy  under  Mr.  Hugh  Dale’s  criticisms,  page  108,  and  in  his  reply, 
page  272,  is  a  little  amusing  when  he  accuses  Mr.  Dale  of  not  having 
a  trumpet  to  blow  because  his  name  is  “  not  in  the  Directory.” 
What  a  “  great  discovery !  ”  I  fail  to  see  what  interest  a  nurseryman  can 
have  other  than  in  sending  out  good  men,  and  certainly  it  would  not 
be  to  his  advantage  to  send  an  inferior  man  to  fill  an  important 
vacancy.  Has  Mr.  Bishop  any  experience  with  the  practice  of  some  of 
the  leading  nurserymen  1  Does  not  a  gardener  have  to  furnish  the  firm 
he  applies  to  with  a  recommendation  from  his  previous  employers  before 
being  allowed  to  enter  the  nursery,  or  be  placed  on  the  register,  as  the 
case  may  be  ?  Should  he  be  an  inexperienced  man,  who  is  to  blame  1 
Not  the  nurseryman  surely,  but  the  person  who  wrote  his  testimonials. 
Can  Mr.  Bishop  say  what  has  become  of  his  old  bothyites  ?  Some  have, 


I  am  afraid,  fallen  into  the  position  of  groom,  gardener,  and  man-of-all- 
work,  through  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control.  Does  he 
wish  those  old  friends  of  his,  trained  in  the  same  school,  to  have  third- 
class  certificates  1  I  contend  when  a  young  man  has  a  proper  all-round 
training,  let  him  be  placed  in  whatever  position  he  may,  he  is  not  likely 
to  forget  the  work  he  learned  in  early  life.  Still  that  third-class  certi¬ 
ficate  would  debar  him  from  ever  improving  his  lot.  I  think  they  may 
truly  say,  Save  us  from  our  friends. — East  Kent. 

Fumigating.— I  shall  be  glad  if  any  readers  who  have  tried  the 
Lethorion  cones,  one  of  which  has  been  illustrated  in  the  Journal,  will 
state  their  experience.  I  am  told  they  are  safe  for  plants  and  good  for 
destroying  insects.  I  should  also  like  to  hear  something  about  the 
French  invention,  the  Thanatophore,  for  distributing  nicotine  in  the 
form  of  vapour.  A  foreman  in  a  nursery  says  where  it  was  used  in  a 
house  the  plants  were  not  troubled  with  green  fly  for  three  months 
afterwards.  I  believe  there  was  an  article  describing  it  with  an 
illustration  in  the  Journal. — A  Youngster. 


“THE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  ANNUAL.” 

The  issue  of  Mr.  L.  Castle’s  work  for  the  present  year  is  not  less 
interesting  than  its  predecessors.  It  contains  special  chapters  on  various 
subjects  by  leading  growers  and  authorities,  papers  read  at  conferences 
during  1888,  and  much  other  information.  Mr.  Addison’s  “Notes  on 
Novelties  ”  is  one  of  the  most  useful  contributions,  and  Mr.  Harman 
Payne’s  search  for  records  of  the  existence  of  a  blue  Chrysanthemum 
shows  how  thorough  his  search  has  been.  He  concludes  :  —  “  The  reader 
is  perhaps  aware  that  the  Japanese  do  not  have  pictures  like  us.  The 
Kakemonos  or  hanging  pictures  which  ornament  their  chambers  stand 
in  the  place  of  the  oil  and  water  colour  paintings  of  the  western  world. 
These  Kakemonos  represent  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  not  the  least 
among  them  is  the  Chrysanthemum.  They  are  executed  with  a  fidelity 
to  Nature  in  form  and  colour  that  is  more  apparent  as  the  eye  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  art,  and  if  one  has  anywhere  to  look  for  truthful 
representations  of  either  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  fruit,  or  flowers,  it  is  to  a 
collection  of  Kakemonos  that  he  must  go.  As  space  is  valuable  I  ajn 
constrained  to  say  that  until  I  see  a  blue  Chrysanthemum  depicted  in 
a  Kakemono,  no  amount  of  speculation  is  likely  to  lead  me  to  think  it 
exists.  Out  of  700  to  800  of  these  works  of  art  which  I  have  seen  during 
the  past  fifteen  months,  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  among  the 
Chrysanthemum  pictures  comprised  in  that  number  where  anything  like 
a  blue  variety  has  been  figured.  I  consider,  therefore,  that  the  blue 
Chrysanthemum  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Japanese  potter, 
for  had  it  been  otherwise,  the  artist,  properly  so  called,  would  have 
furnished  us  with  some  examples  in  the  work  of  art  where  Nature  is 
most  thoroughly  portrayed— the  Kakemono.” 

SCOTTISH  CENTENARY  EXHIBITION. 

We  find  from  a  preliminary  schedule  to  hand  that  a  great  Inter¬ 
national  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  on  November  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd.  It  is  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association  and  the  presidency  of  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  Amongst  the  prizes  offered  we  notice  the  Buccleuch 
medal,  value  five  guineas,  for  eight  plants.  A  challenge  cup  is  also 
offered  for  Scottish  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  with  prizes  of 
five  guineas,  £3,  and  £1  10s.,  also  similar  prizes  for  twenty-four 
blooms.  We  notice  also  a  City  of  Edinburgh^  cup  for  ^  forty-eight 
Japanese  blooms,  with  money  prizes  of  £12,  £5,  and  £3.  _  Medals 
open  to  all  are  offered  for  premier  blooms  of  Japanese  and  incurved 
Chrysanthemums,  and  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  “  pot  of  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,'’  which  we  presume  means  a  specimen  plant.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  the  cut  bloom  classes  generally  are  open  or  confined 
to  growers  over  the  border,  but  presumably  the  latter  is  the  case.  The 
schedule  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  complete,  and  we  await  a 
revised  version.  It  will  be  noticed  the  date  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society’s  provincial  Show  at  Hull. 

COOL  TREATMENT  FOR  ROOTED  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CUTTINGS. 

I  recently  received  five  dozen  rooted  Chrysanthemum  cuttings^ — 
solendid  healthy  plants  with  bushy  mops  of  roots — from  a  noted  Kentish 
grower.  The  majority  of  them  were  newer  varieties,  many  not  yet  in 
commerce.  These  I  potted,  and  the  remainder  I  planted  at  the  base  of 
a  south  wall  in  a  border  specially  prepared  for  them,  for  as  you  are 
aware  I  am  a  great  advocate  for  growing  Chrysanthemums,  when  practi¬ 
cable,  in  such  positions.  The  potted  plants  I  returned  to  frames  on  a 
very  mild  hotbed  until  the  roots  began  to  move  in  the  pots,  keeping  them 
close,  except  for  a  short  time  to  change  the  impure  air,  in  the  morning 
and  evening  according  to  the  orthodox  system.  I  cannot  call  it 
“coddling,”  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  plants  I  placed  out  in 
the  open  air  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  dewed  over  occasionally  with 
soft  rain  water,  commenced  growth  soonest ;  in  fact,  never  flagged 
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much,  while  many  of  those  in  the  frames,  after  three  weeks,  are  by  no 
means  vigorous-looking.  The  outside  ones  have  had  since  very  cold 
days  and  winds.  Is  not  tender  petting  treatment  for  cuttings  overdone  ? 
— W.  J.  Mubphy,  Clonmel. 

LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  A.  Haggart,  Moor  Park  Gardens,  Ludlow,  sends  us  some  fresh 
blooms  of  Madlle.  Lacroix,  gathered  from  a  plant  which  has  been  in 
flower  since  Christmas.  Such  blooms  must  be  very  useful  at  this  time 
of  year,  when  they  can  be  cut  in  quantity. 


JUDGING  COLLECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 

When  we  hear  so  many  complaints  by  judges  of  the  want  of  a 
proper  system,  and  by  exhibitors  of  the  vagaries  of  censors,  we  may  be 
assured  that  not  a  few  are  looking  on  with  concern  at  the  diversity  of 
opinion  expressed  by  those  who  have  taken  part  in  this  matter.  It  is 
evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the  uniform  maximum  stan lard 
will  not  do,  then  the  sliding  scale  is  the  only  alternative.  Differences 
may  arise  as  to  the  grade  which  certain  kinds  of  fruit  should  occupy, 
but  this  difficulty  could  be  overcome  by  combining  quality  or  flavour, 
with  appearance,  and  intrinsic  worth,  the  latter  measured  by  commercial 
value.  We  will  note,  for  example,  certain  sorts  having  all  these  pro¬ 
perties  in  a  high  degree — namely,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield 
Court  Grapes.  There  are  several  others  which  could  be  placed  on  equal 
terms  when  in  the  best  of  condition. 

I  notice  on  page  253  Mr.  Temple  would  give  Muscat  Hamburgh  the 
highest  position  amongst  black  Grapes,  I  presume  because  of  its  flavour. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  he  would  consider  flavour,  or  such  varieties 
as  meet  the  taste  of  certain  families,  as  the  qualification  for  a  high 
position  in  the  scale  of  merit.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  taste  in 
families  varies  considerably,  so  that  this  could  not  be  accepted  as  a 
criterion  on  which  to  frame  a  standard  of  merit. 

“  A.  D.,”  page  280,  gives  another  qualification  for  the  highest  posi¬ 
tion — namely,  the  easiness  or  difficulty  of  production.  This  could  not 
be  entertained  as  a  prime  factor  in  the  case,  because  some  things  are 
not  easily  grown,  while  they  would  be  of  little  value  in  competition 
after  being  produced.  Then  he  is  a  little  confused  when  referring  to 
the  marks  and  points,  forgetting  that  a  point  bears  the  same  relation  to 
a  mark  as  a  farthing  to  a  penny.  He  asks  if  it  be  right  to  give  small 
fruits  the  same  number  of  marks  as  are  granted  to  Pines,  Grapes  or 
Melons.  If  he  refers  again  to  the  table  (page  148)  the  wide  difference 
between  the  value  of  these  fruits  will  be  observed.  He  says,  “  We  may 
put  Pines  and  Grapes  into  the  highest  catagory  certainly,  perhaps  also 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  giving  them  the  maximum  standard  7  points  ; 
then  Melons,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums  may  well  follow  with  G  points.” 
No  wonder  “  A.  D.”  expects  to  see  his  mode  of  classification  objected 
to,  when  he  places  Peaches  and  Nectannes  on  equality  with  Pines  and 
Grapes,  while  Melons  and  Cherries  meet  together  on  equal  terms,  and 
only  one  point  below  Pines  and  Grapes. 

There  should  be  a  wider  range  between  the  fruits  named  by  “  A.  D.” 
than  one  point  in  order  to  admit  of  a  margin  for  recording  their  actual 
relative  values  in  cultural  merit.  The  table  already  referred  to  shows 
as  near  as  possible  the  relative  value  of  the  fruits  there  named,  and 
supposed  to  be  ordinary  samples  of  their  kind  :  then,  for  what  may  be 
termed  extraordinary  productions,  such  as  a  dish  of  French  Pears,  of 
extra  size  and  quality,  it  might  be  entitled  to  points  above  its  standard, 
and  possibly  qualified  to  rise  above  the  next  grade.  Or,  again,  certain 
dishes  might  be  so  inferior  as  to  warrant  a  reduction  in  value  even  below 
the  next  gradation. 

For  other  fruit  classes,  and  all  exhibits  belonging  to  the  same  genus, 
species,  or  varieties  of  the  same  species,  3  marks,  equal  to  12  points,  should 
be  the  maximum  standard,  and  for  varieties  of  the  same  sorts,  or  the 
same  varieties  opposing  each  other  in  close  competition,  quality  and 
appearance  should  be  adjudged  separately,  allowing  3  marks  as  standard 
value  for  each  property. — Judex. 


POPULAR  BOOKS. 

Three  new  editions  of  books  have  been  issued  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  will,  no  doubt,  meet  with  a  reception  not  less  favourable 
than  was  accorded  to  their  predecessors.  Only  a  few  lines  can  be 
accorded  to  these  useful  aids  to  cultivators  of  the  crops  and  plants  to 
which  they  are  devoted. 

Mushrooms  for  the  Million  (Wright).  -  The  sixth  edition  of  this  work 
has  been  reached,  or  an  aggregate  issue  of  thirty  thousand  copies.  It  is 
pnly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  not  only  the  largest,  but  most  complete 
of  the  series.  It  consists  of  136  pages  of  matter,  and  the  additions,  to 
the  illustrations  comprise  a  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Barter  and  of  the 
Scottish  Mushroom  Company’s  work  in  a  railway  tunnel.  This  has 
appeared  in  the  Journal  with  an  extract  from  the  letterpress.  “At 
last,”  the  author  says,  “  the  importance  of  Mushrooms  appears  to  bo 
recognised,  both  as  enjoyable  and  good  for  food,  and  as  profitable  to 
grow  by  persons  who  have  manure  from  horse  stables  at  command,  oi 
can  readily  procure  it ;  and  if  there  is  no  material  departure  from  the 
routine  that  is  described  in  the  plainest  of  plain  language  in  the  pages, 
and  no  mistakes  made  in  carrying  out  simple  details,  success  is  certain.” 
Mr.  Barter  also  states  that  a  gentleman  in  Kent  grew  5  tons  of  Mush¬ 
rooms  as  a  first  trial  by  following  the  instructions  in  the  last  edition 
with  a  few  “  object  lessons  ”  in  his  grounds.  The  proved  usefulness  of  I 


the  work  is  its  recommendation,  and  as  it  is  published  at  this  office  we 
are  free  to  state  that  the  price  remains  as  before,  Is. ;  post  free,  Is.  2d. 

Orchids:  their  Structure.  History,  and  Culture  ( Castle). — In  the 
addenda  to  this,  the  volume  before  us,  the  author  savs,  “  The  continued 
demand  for  this  treatise  has  necessitated  the  publication  of  a  fourth 
edition,  to  which  several  chapters  have  been  added,  making  the  book 
nearly  three  times  its  original  size.”  The  additions  consist  of  an 
admirable  selection  of  “  Orchids  for  Amateurs,”  extending  over  ten 
pages,  and  a  very  complete  “  Orchidist’s  Calendar  ”  of  eight  pages. 
There  are  substantial  additions  of  a  practical  character,  and  as  a  sample 
we  cite  the  remarks  under  the  heading  of  the  present  month — April. 

“  Cool  House. — There  is  a  wealth  of  bloom  now,  and  the  temperature 
can  easily  be  kept  up  without  overheating  the  pipes.  Many  spikes  of 
bloom  are  pushing  from  Oncidiums  and  Odontoglossums  ;  so  also  are  the 
Masdevallias,  especially  such  handsome  species  as  M.  Lindeni,M.  Veitchi, 
and  M.  Harryana.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  them  to  be  injured 
by  slugs,  and  give  close  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  plants  by  supplying 
them  with  water,  and  keeping  them  free  from  green  fly. 

“  In  the  intermediate  house  the  Cattleya  Trianae  varieties  will  be 
passing  out  of  bloom,  and  C.  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiae,  &c.,  are  not  yet  in  ■, 
but  the  flowers  can  be  seen  pushing  upwards  through  the  sheaths, 
and  the  showy  Laslia  purpurata  will  also  be  in  the  same  stage. 
Dendrobiums  are  plentiful,  and  amongst  newer  Cattleyas  C.  Lawrenciana. 
arrests  attention  by  its  rich  and  decided  colour.  Epidendrum  Wallisi, 
a  distinct  species,  is  also  attractive.  In  the  shady  part  of  the  house 
the  Cymbidiums  are  in  flower  or  now  growing  freely.  The  spikes  of 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium  are  also  pushing  from  the  sheaths  freely, 
and  it  adds  vigour  to  them  if  the  plants  are  surface  dressed  with 
clean  chopped  sphaenum,  intermixed  with  a  portion  of  fibrous  peat. 
Ocelogyne  cristata  may  be  potted  this  month,  and,  in  fact,  any  Orchids 
starting  to  grow  after  having  flowered. 

“  Though  we  usually  class  Orchids  in  three  groups,  there  are  also 
many  species  requiring  atmospheric  conditions  and  even  temperatures 
different  from  either  of  them.  As  the  Mexican  Laelias  require  special 
treatment,  so  also  do  the  Pescatoreas,  Bolleas,  and  Batemannias.  Col¬ 
lectors  say  they  grow  in  shady  woods,  and  in  a  district  where  rain  faj's 
on  almost  every  day  in  the  year  ;  a  moist  atmosphere  and  shady  part  of  the 
house,  with  a  temperature  rather  warmer  than  Cattleyas  require,  suits 
them  best.  Temperatures  should  now  be  increased.  The  following  are 
good  minima  : — Cool  house,  50°  ;  Cattleya  house,  60°  ;  and  East  India 
house,  65°.  A  little  higher  in  mild  weather,  as  the  temperature  is  kept 
up  by  the  effect  of  sun  heat  well  into  the  night.” 

We  have  only  to  add  that,  though  the  work  comprises  140  pages, 
there  is  no  increase  in  price,  except  of  an  extra  Id.  for  postage,  and  it 
therefore  stands  at  Is.,  post  free  Is.  3d.,  from  this  office. 

The  Tomato  :  Its  Culture  and  Uses  (Iggulden). — The  author  states  in 
the  preface  that  this,  the  second  edition,  has  b  >en  completely  re  written, 
and  he  hopes  it  will  prove  as  welcome  as  the  original,  and  that  his 
“endeavour  to  bring  all  cultural  details  up  to  date  will  meet  with  a 
good  reception.”  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  his  hope  will  be 
realised.  It  is  a  work  that  was  wanted  when  it  was  first  written,  and  is 
wanted  still  more  dow,  as  so  many  amateurs  are  engaging  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Tomatoes,  either  for  home  use  or  market  purposes,  or  both. 
We  take  an  extract,  showing  the  prices  of  Tomatoes. 

“  Those  who  grow  for  the  markets  will  soon  discover  the  best  prices 
are  obtained  from  fruit  during  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  before 
open-air  crops  are  available,  and  again  after  they  are  exhausted.  The 
subjoined  list  of  prices  will  demonstrate  this,  and  also  serve  as  a  guide 
to  intending  senders  to  Covent  Garden  or  other  markets.  They  were 
kindly  supplied  by  a  very  extensive  grower,  and,  in  addition  to  being 
instructive,  are  also  interesting,  as  showing  the  great  difference  of  the 
prices  realised  in  a  favourable  year,  or  that  of  1887,  and  the  unfavour¬ 
able  season  of  1888. 


Covent  Garden,  1887. 
Price  per  lb.  in  each  weeli :  — 
May,  Is.  6d.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  3d.,  lid. 
June,  lid..  10d.,  9d.,  8£d. 

July,  8d.,  7d.,  4 J.,  4d. 

August,  4d.,  3d.,  3d.,  3d. 
September,  4d.,  4^d.,  5d.,  5Jd. 
October,  Gd.,  Gd.  Gd.,  6£d. 
November,  7d.,  7£d.,  8d.,  8d. 
December,  10d.,  Is.,  Is.,  Is.  7d. 


Co  vent  Garden,  1888. 
Price  per  lb.  in  each  week: — 
May,  3s.,  3s.,  2s.  9d.,  2s.  Gd. 

June,  2s.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  3d. 
July,  Is.,  10d.,  10d.,  9d. 

August,  8d.,  Gd.,  Gd.,  5d. 
September,  Gd.,  5d.,  5d.,  6^d. 
October,  Gd.,  7d.,  8d.,  8d. 
November,  Sd.,  9J.,  9d.,  lkl. 
December,  Is.  2d.,  Is.,  Is.  3d.,  Is.  Gd 


The  diseases  to  which  the  plants  are  liable  are  fully  described  and 
remedies  suggested  ;  and  as  “  there  are  quite  a  bewi  dering  number  of 
recipes”  for  using  Tomatoes,  only  sixty  are  given  over  fifteen  pages. 
Thus  cooks  and  cultivators  are  catered  for  in  this  good  shillingswortb,. 
and  it  passes  through  the  post  for  2d.  from  171,  Fleet  Street. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

April  10th. 

The  second  spring  Show  of  this  Society  did  not  open  under  very 
favourable  auspices  so  far  as  the  weather  was  concerned  on  Wednesday 
last,  a  lowering  sky  and  incessant,  if  not  heavy,  rain  marring  the  com¬ 
fort  of  visitors  and  preventing  the  exhibits  being  seen  at  their  best. 
They  were,  as  heretofore,  arranged  in  the  glass-covered  corridor  and 
conservatory,  and  as  Mr.  Coomber  knows  well  how  to  make  the  best 
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of  his  materials,  it  was  only  the  fault  of  the  prevailing  atmospheric 
dulness  if  the  display  was  not  so  attractive  as  it  should  have  been. 

Azaleas. — These  were  for  the  most  part  moderate-sized  specimens, 
well  flowered.  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s 
Park,  won  in  the  amateurs’  division.  This  excellent  local  grower  had 
shapely,  well  bloomed  plants,  the  three  finest  being  Souvenir  de  Leon 
Maenhout,  Dame  Melanie,  and  Alexis  Dalliere,  the  latter  loaded  with 
flowers.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq., 
Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  with  smaller  but  good  specimens,  Mr.  J. 
Clement,  gardener  to  S.  H.  Hicks,  Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Muswell 
Hill,  taking  the  remaining  prize.  Only  two  competed  in  the  nursery¬ 
men’s  class,  and  Mr.  Turner  of  Slough  was  a  very  easy  winner.  The 
plants  were  small,  but  beautifully  bloomed.  Franklini,  pure  white,  save 
for  a  flake  of  rose  in  one  or  two  of  the  flowers,  and  with  a  smooth 
substantial  rounded  petal,  was  greatly  admired.  Mdlle.  Marie  Lefebvre, 
a  white  of  the  opposite,  or  waved  crimped  petal  type,  was  charming 
too,  but  indeed  all  were  fine.  Mr.  Janies,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  the 
only  other  exhibitor,  was  fortunate  in  receiving  the  second  prize. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  only  one  exhibitor — namely,  Mr.  D. 
Phillips,  Langley  Broom,  Slough,  and  he  was  deservedly  adjudged  the 
first  prize,  his  plants  being  excellent  for  the  time  of  year..  Fairy 
Queen  was  fine'y  bloomed,  and  Digbv  Grand,  an  old  favourite,  was  also 
good. 

Cinerarias. — It  was  a  case  of  quality  versus  size  between  Messrs. 
James,  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  and  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  and  the  latter  was  placed  second. 
His  plants  were  large,  but  in  quality  the  blooms  were  a  long  way 
behind  those  of  Mr.  Jame3.  Mr.  Phillips  was  third  with  fair  decorative 
plants. 

Hardy,  Herbaceous,  and  Alpine  Plants. — As  usual  these  were  a 
highly  interesting  display,  and  the  show  was  worth  a  visit  if  only  to 
inspect  the  two  beautiful  collections  of  hardy  plants  representing  respec¬ 
tively  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham.  The  former  received  the  chief  award.  Epimedium 
pinnatum  elegans  was  one  of  the  brightest  of  his  group.  The  flowers 
are  pale  ye’low  and  quite  Orchid-like  in  their  gracefulness.  Caltha 
palustris  monstrosa  plena  was  noteworthy,  and  so  were  Corydalis  bul- 
bosa,  Megasea  speciosa,  Helleborus  hybridus,  Primula  vulgaris  altaica, 
and  Tulipa  Kolpakowskiana,  yellow  flushed  with  red,  a  dainty  little 
flower.  Mr.  Ware  Had  some  fine  specimens  of  Spiraea  japonica  and 
Dielytra  spectabilis.  Lilium  Harrisii  was  also  well  represented. 
Trillium  sessile  var.  californicum,  Primula  viscosa  nivalis,  and  P. 
acaulis  alba  plena,  the  noble  Narciss  Emperor  and  the  charming 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge  were  all  admired.  Of  Alpines  pure  and 
simple  Messrs.  Paul,  of  Cheshunt,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  were 
awarded  the  second  prize.  Hepaticas  were  beautiful,  so  were  the 
Primulas,  of  which  one  of  the  brightest  was  latifolia,  and  Saxifraga 
retusa  was  charming. 

Amaryllises. — Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  won  with  these.  A 
beautiful  seedling  named  Rosa  Bonheur  was  admired,  and  of  the  others 
a  scarlet  variety  named  Hercules  and  an  unnamed  seedling,  light 
vermilion  in  hue,  were  the  best.  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  good  second,  and 
Mr.  Butler,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  Regent’s  Park,  a  moderate 
third. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses.  —  Mr.  Douglas  won  with  twelve 
Auriculas,  showing  Colonel  Champneys,  Glory,  Negro,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  Sapphire,  Heather  Bell,  Sir  W.  Hewett,  Dr.  Kidd,  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
May  Holman,  and  two  seedlings.  Mr  C.  Turner  followed,  his  flowers 
not  approaching  the  first-prize  lot,  which  were  very  fine.  With  Alpines 
the  positions  of  the  exhibitors  named  was  reversed,  both  showing  well. 
Mr.  Douglas  alone  showed  Polyanthuses ;  he  was  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Roses. — The  Roses  of  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  were  as  much  admired 
as  their  hardy  plants.  With  a  collection  of  nine  they  won  handsomely, 
the  best  plants  being  Alba  rosea,  William  Warden,  Celine  Forestier,  and 
Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Madame  de  St.  Joseph  and  Ulrich  Brunner  were, 
though  smaller,  conspicuous  for  their  fine  flowers.  Mr.  Rumsey,  Joy- 
ning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  was  second  with  smaller  plants,  save 
for  fine  specimens  of  Magna  Charta  and  Madame  Lacharme. 

Mignonette. — Needless  to  say  the  delicious  fragrance  of  this  old 
favourite  caused  many  to  pause  and  admire  the  fine  pots  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Phillips.  They  were  shown  in  a  class  for  twelve,  and  were  placed 
first.  There  was  no  opposition,  but  the  plants  would  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  beating. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

As  on  former  occasions  these  comprised  many  things  to  admire. 

Pceonies,  interspersed  with  small  Maples,  were  well  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Gordon  of  Twickenham,  and  a  large  bronze  medal  was  recom¬ 
mended. 

Roses  were  represented  by  a  large  group  from  Mr.  Rumsey,  to  which 
a  large  silver  medal  was  most  deservedly  adjudged,  and  two  specimens 
of  Climbing  Niphetos  from  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury  ; 
these  were  stated  to  have  been  grafted  in  1888,  and  one  had  reached  the 
top  of  a  stake  9  feet  high. 

Bouquets  and  Wreaths. — Messrs.  Hooperfc  Co.,  Covent  Garden, showed 
some  examples  of  their  accomplished  handiwork  in  bouquets  and  baskets 
of  flowers.  One  bouquet  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  arranged  with  Berberis 
leaves  and  with  yellow  ribbons,  was  such  as  a  duchess  might  have  envied. 
Large  bronze  medal. 

Apples. — A  little  variety  was  imparted  to  the  Exhibition  by  a  col¬ 
lection  of  these  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Bronze 

medal. 


Violets  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Chambers  of  Isleworth,  the  variety 
being  Victoria,  associated  with  pots  of  Viola  Snowflake. 

Primulas  (hardy  or  nearly  hardy  varieties)  were  shown  in  thousands 
by  Mr.  Ware.  He  had  them  massed  in  banks  surfaced  with  moss.  Bronze 
medal. 

Cyclamens  were  only  shown  by  Mr.  Hibburt,  gardener  to  W.  Clay, 
Esq.,  Kingston,  and  were  awarded  a  bronze  medal. 

Orchids.—  A  bright  and  beautiful  display  of  these  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Sander  of  St.  Albans.  It  was  practically  the  same  as  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on 
another  page.  Silver  medal. 

Daffodils  were,  as  usual  at  these  shows,  in  great  numbers  and  almost 
bewildering  variety.  Both  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  of  Covent  Garden  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  large  groups.  The  gems  were  numerous,  but  we  had 
no  time  to  stay  and  pick  them  out.  Large  bronze  medals  were  awarded 
to  both. 

General  Plants. — A  fine  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  Orchids,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hill,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded. 

Cinerarias. — Messrs.  Carter  showed  a  basket  of  their  distinct  new- 
decorative  Cineraria  Emperor  Frederick,  and  Mr.  James  several  florists* 
varieties. 

Several  plants  were  shown  for  certificates. 
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The  first  Show  of  the  season  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh,  on  the  3rd  and  4th  inst.  The  weather  on  the  first  day  was  not 
very  good  ;  on  the  second  day  it  was  of  the  very  worst  description,  yet  about 
14,000  people  visited  the  Exhibition  on  the  two  days.  The  most  noteworthy 
exhibits  were  in  the  gardeners’  section,  the  chief  plants  being  the  beautful 
specimen  of  Azalea  indica  staged  by  Mr.  John  Patterson,  Millbank, 
and  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  the  same  exhibitor.  Gleichenias 
were  also  wonderfully  well  shown  by  “  John,”  who  had  no  antagonist  in 
this  instance.  Orchids  were  very  good,  and  of  these  Mr.  Grossart,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Jas.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Oswald  Road,  had  the  best  six,  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  and  C.  eburneum  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  Fraser, 
Ardarrock,  Gareloch  Head,  was  second.  Mr.  Patterson  had  the  best  three 
Orchids,  a  good  plant  of  the  difficult  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum  being 
one  of  the  trio,  Masdevallias  Lindeni  and  Veitchi  the  others.  A  grand 
Dendrobium  speciosum  Hilli,  with  a  dozen  large  racemes,  secured  the 
first  prize  for  one  Orchid  to  Mr.  Findlay,  gardener  to  J.  McKelvie,  Esq., 
Osborne  Terrace. 

The  first  prize  for  a  table  of  plants  20  feet  by  5  was  secured  by  Mr. 
Grossart.  Foliage  plants,  Ferns,  Crotons,  Coleus,  Roses,  Mignonette, 
Primulas,  Cyclamens,  and  Amaryllis  were  numerously  represented. 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs  were  numerous  ;  Mr.  Barnie,  Jock’s 
Lodge,  Portobello,  having  the  best  twelve,  and  Mr.  Pearson,  Beech  wood, 
Corstorphine,  the  best  eight  Hyacinths.  Tulips  were  shown  about  two, 
dozen  in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  for  six  potfuls  of  these  Mr.  Barnie  was  again 
first.  Mr.  Bald,  Canaan  Lane,  had  the  best  three  pots  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  but  these  were  rather  weak  as  a  whole. 

Of  cut  flowers  Roses  were  the  most  numerous.  These  were  mostly 
very  fresh  but  not  large.  The  best  twenty-four  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Walker,  gardener  to  J.  M.  Richard,  Esq.,  Clarendon.  Mr.  Parlane,  gar¬ 
dener  to  A.  H.  Dennistoun,  Esq.,  Roselea,  was  a  very  close  second.  Mr. 
Ramage,  gardener  to  Captain  Gillow,  Wallhouse,  had  the  first  place  with 
good  blooms.  Mr.  Kennedy,  gardener  to  Mrs.  White,  Dolphinton,  second. 
The  best  Marechal  Niels  were  from  Mr.  Pearson,  Beechwood. 

Fruit  formed  a  small  display.  Mr.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles 
Tennant,  The  Glen,  Peebles,  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Pine  Apples. 
Four  lots  of  Grapes  were  staged,  Mr.  McKinnon,  Melville  Castle,  setting 
up  good  bunches  of  well-kept  Alicantes,  and  securing  the  prize.  Mr.  Smith, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Oxenford  Castle,  had  a  beautiful  dish  of 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberries,  which  were  easily  first.  Mr, 
M’Kelvie,  Broxmouth  Park,  Dunbar,  had  the  best  Strawberries  in  pots. 
The  best  Apples  were  from  Mr.  Day,  Galloway  House  ;  these  were  small 
but  well  coloured.  Vegetables  were  poorly  shown.  The  best  collection 
was  from  Mr.  Potter,  Seacliff,  North  Berwick,  and  the  best  lot  of  salads 
from  Mr.  Milne,  Sunny  Park. 

In  the  class  devoted  to  nurserymen  the  chief  exhibitors  were  Messrs, 
R.  B.  Laird  &  Sons,  their  first  prize  table  of  plants,  40  feet  by  10  feet 
exhibiting  some  novelty  in  the  arrangement.  A  few  tall  Palms  and 
specimen  Azaleas  were  dotted  widely  apart  over  the  table,  and  round 
these  were  grouped  Cyclamens,  Cytisuses,  and  other  dwarf  plants,  the 
space  between  being  filled  with  Ferns.  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson, 
Princes  Street,  were  second.  Messrs.  Laird  were  first  with  twenty-four 
Hyacinths,  but  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  A.  Kerr,  Kalemouth,  Roxburgh, 
The  same  exhibitors  were  also  first  for  greenhouse  Rhododendrons  as 
well  as  new  plants,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and  forced  plants.  Messrs. 
Ireland  &  Thomson  were  first  with  twelve  Rhododendrons ;  Mr, 
Dickson,  Belfast,  had  the  best  cut  Roses.  Among  miscellaneous  exhibits 
Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons,  Leith  Walk  Nurseries,  had  a  very  attractive 
group  of  plants.  Acers  and  Japanese  Maples  were  largely  employed 
with  numerous  Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  Crotons,  &c.  Other  tables  were 
contributed  by  Messrs.  Ireland  &  Thomson,  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  and 
Munro  &  Ferguson,  Portobello. 


At  the  Spring  Show  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
three  exhibitors  staged  plants  for  the  prizes  offered  for  “  Six  alpine 
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plants,  distinct  species,  excluding  bulbs.’’  All  three  were  disqualified. 
One  grower  staged  Chionodoxa  Lucilias,  a  sufficient  reason  for  disqualifi¬ 
cation.  Another  sent  up  only  five  distinct  species,  two  of  the  plants 
being  varieties  of  Hepatica  triloba  ;  but  the  third,  who  had  carefully 
chosen  his  plants,  found  it  impossible  to  discover  a  reason  for  disquali¬ 
fying  in  his  case.  The  plants  were  Saxifraga  Boydi,  Primula  rosea, 
Primula  viscosa  nivea,  Trillium  grandiflorum,  Anemone  blanda,  and 
Sanguinaria  canadensis.  Each  one  of  these  is  recognised  as  an  alpine 
plant.  As  species  they  are  distinct,  and  none  of  them  are  bulbous  rooted. 
For  what  reason  could  they  be  disqualified  ? — Perplexed. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Planting  Figs. — There  are  few  more  wholesome  or  more  luscious 
fruits  than  well  grown  Figs,  but  unfortunately  open  air  culture  even  in 
many  comparatively  warm  districts  is  very  much  of  a  lottery.  They 
are  liable  to  be  badly  crippled  by  frost,  this  checking  their  productive¬ 
ness  for  one,  and  it  may  be  several,  seasons.  Along  the  south  coast  they 
can  be  and  are  very  frequently  most  successfully  grown,  and  they  also 
succeed,  if  properly  treated,  in  more  inland  districts.  They  ought  to  be 
planted  in  a  very  sunny  corner  or  against  a  high  wall  facing  south,  and 
not  given  a  rich  root  run,  rank  growth  being  neither  fruitful  nor  hardy. 
At  the  outset  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  shallow  border  formed  of 
fresh  loam  and  either  chalk  er  mortar  rubbish,  mixed  at  the  rate  of  one 
bushel  of  the  latter  to  three  bushels  of  the  loam.  Some  of  the  finest 
Fig  trees  ever  seen  were  grown  in  a  narrow  border  formed  of  the  chalky 
soil  abounding  on  the  cliffs  near  Dover.  In  any  case  the  compost  should 
be  made  as  firm  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  a  clayey  subsoil  a  thick  layer 
ofjlime  rubbish  should  be  spread  over  it  to  prevent  the  roots  from  running 
down  into  it,  and  high  planting  be  practised.  The  varieties  most  com¬ 
monly  grown  in  the  open  are  Brown  Turkey,  White  Marseilles,  and 
Brunswick.  The  last  named  is  the  least  productive  of  the  three,  but  it 
yields  fine  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  All  are  usually  sold  in  pots,  and 
may  therefore  be  ordered  now  and  firmly  planted  as  soon  as  received. 
Those  with  a  clear  stem  are  to  be  preferred,  these  not  being  so  liable  to 
push  up  soft  tender  growth. 

Established  and  Fruitful  Fig  Trees. — When  mats  or  other 
heavy  material  are  used  for  protecting  the  trees  these  have  to  be  taken 
off  by  the  end  of  February,  otherwise  they  do  more  harm  than  good. 
Hot  unfrequently  severe  frosts  are  experienced  in  March,  and  the 
uncovered  trees  are  liable  to  lose  the  points  of  their  branches  from  the 
«ffects  of  these.  Branches  of  Fir  are  the  best  for  protecting  Fig  trees, 
and  they  need  not  be  removed  till  early  in  April.  Nor  should  the 
pruning  be  done  before  the  present  time,  or  till  it  can  be  seen  which  are 
the  most  fruitful  branches.  The  small  late-formed  Figs  which  survive 
the  winter,  and  there  are  many  of  them  this  season,  rarely  if  ever  swell 
to  a  serviceable  size.  They  ought  really  to  be  pulled  off  the  trees,  this 
favouring  the  more  rapid  growth  of  the  tiny  fruits  now  showing  on  the 
points  of  the  branches,  and  which  in  forward  districts  are  already  nearly 
the  size  of  peas.  The  most  productive  trees  are  those  that  are  not  kept 
•closely  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  any  branches  that  are  allowed  to  extend 
beyond  the  top  of  the  walls  are  invariably  very  fruitful.  As  a  rule 
neatly  trained  trees  are  preferred,  these  presenting  a  better  appearance 
and  frequently  bearing  well,  but  if  this  system  fails  loose  training  should 
be  tried.  When  the  lateral  growths  are  allowed  to  extend  from  the 
•wall  more  light  and  air  reaches  it,  the  consequence  being  a  more  short- 
jointed  fruitful  growth.  The  main  branches  of  these  unrestricted  trees 
should  he  kept  fastened  to  the  walls  with  the  aid  of  strong  staples,  or 
strips  of  leather  or  other  strong  material.  The  lateral  or  fruiting 
wood  ought  to  be  freely  thinned  out,  the  most  straggling  branches 
being  cut  hard  back.  If  there  is  room  to  further  extend  the  trees,  lay 
in  some  of  the  leading  branches  thinly,  and  allow  these  to  form  a  few 
lateral  growths.  Those  who  adhere  to  the  plan  of  neatly  laying  in  the 
whole  of  the  wood  must  not  be  afraid  of  using  the  knife^  otherwise 
the  centre  of  the  tree  may  soon  become  naked.  Fan-shaped  trees  are 
the  best,  but  any  informal  method  of  training  may  be  adopted.  In 
•pruning  the  first  proceeding  should  be  to  thin  out  the  main  branches,  a 
few  of  the  most  naked  being  sawn  or  cleanly  cut  off  near  the  main 
stem  or  principal  branches  of  the  trees,  and  from  the  stump  of  these 
will  duly  spring  a  number  of  young  branches,  which  can  be  thinned 
•and  those  required  for  furnishing  laid  in.  If  the  summer  pruning  and 
training  have  been  well  attended  to  there  will  be  few  or  no  young  or 
fruiting  shoots  to  cut  out,  but  on  no  account  should  these  be  crowded 
or  shortened  in  any  way,  the  fruit  being  principally  produced  from  the 
points  of  well  ripened  wood. 

FRUIT  FORGING. 

Vines. — Early  Houses. — In  the  earliest  house,  if  hard  forcing  has 
been  practised,  red  spider  may  be  expected.  Upon  its  first  appearance 
paint  the  return  hot-water  pipes  with  sulphur  mixed  with  milk.  Where 


the  Grapes  have  commenced  colouring  give  the  border  a  thorough  water¬ 
ing,  mulching  afterwards.  This  refers  .to  the  inside  borders.  The  water 
or  liquid  manure  should  be  applied  early  in  the  day,  so  that  surplus 
moisture  may  pass  off  before  closing  time.  Early  Grapes  do  not  always 
colour  well,  the  defect  arising  from  hard  forcing,  and  it  is  only  avoid¬ 
able  by  a  constant  supply  of  dry  warm  air  and  a  moderately  low  night 
temperature.  Where  Grapes  are  fully  ripe,  only  allow  sufficient  heat  to 
prevent  the  temperature  falling  below  60°.  A  moderate  moisture  should 
be  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage.  It  will  not  injure  the 
Grapes  provided  free  ventilation  is  afforded. 

Succession  Houses. — Attend  to  thinning  the  bunches  and  berries. 
Stop  and  remove  laterals  gradually,  as  a  large  reduction  of  foliage  at 
one  time  results  in  a  check,  very  often  inducing  shanking  at  a  later 
period.  See  that  the  borders  have  plenty  of  water,  and  weakly  Vines 
will  be  benefited  by  tepid  liquid  manure.  Where  Grapes  are  swelling 
the  inside  borders  should  have  a  soaking  of  liquid  manure  or  water,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  it  tepid.  Supply  it  early  in  the  day,  mulching 
afterwards,  and  ventilating  freely  to  allow  any  superfluous  moisture  to 
escape.  A  full  crop  of  Grapes  is  a  great  strain  on  the  energies  of  the 
Vines,  and  thorough  perfection  in  colour  is  not  always  attainable  with 
a  full  crop.  Much  may  be  done  by  a  circulation  of  warm  air — constant 
and  liberal — and  rather  dry,  combined  with  a  moderately  low  night 
temperature.  Vines  swelling  their  fruit  should  have  a  moist  atmosphere, 
damping  the  house  two  or  three  times  a  day,  particularly  at  closing 
time,  and  if  a  little  guano  be  added  to  the  water  it  will  improve  the 
Vines  and  act  as  a  check  to  red  spider  ;  1  oz.  guano  to  a  gallon  of  water 
is  sufficient,  at  which  strength  it  may  be  used  for  filling  the  evaporation 
troughs.  Syringing  the  foliage,  except  for  special  reasons,  after  the 
Grapes  are  set,  must  not  be  practised.  Admit  air  early.  Maintain 
through  the  day  a  good  temperature  (80°  to  85°)  from  sun  heat,  and 
close  early  so  as  to  raise  to  90°  or  more,  and  admit  a  little  air  at  the  top 
of  the  house  before  nightfall,  which  will  prevent  the  deposition  of 
moisture  on  the  berries  through  the  night,  and  is  a  safeguard  against 
scorching. 

Late  Houses. — The  Vines  will  now  be  making  rapid  progress.  Disbud 
and  tie  out  as  they  require  it.  Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon 
with  sun  heat,  and  maintain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  by  fre¬ 
quently  damping  the  houses,  syringing  the  Vines  at  closing  time,  but  not 
after  the  bunches  show.  Examine  late  Grapes -hanging  in  the  fruit 
room  at  least  twice  weekly  for  decayed  berries,  and  the  bottles  must  be 
duly  replenished  with  water. 

Young  Vines. — Those  planted  last  spring  are  now  breaking  naturally, 
and  when  the  buds  have  grown  about  half  an  inch  a  little  fire  heat  will 
prove  beneficial,  especially  on  cold  days.  Remove  all  buds  except  one 
at  each  break,  retaining  the  strongest,  and  crop  lightly,  but  super¬ 
numeraries  may  be  heavily  fruited.  Leave  the  shoots  on  the  permanent 
Vines  about  18  inches  apart  on  both  sides  of  the  canes. 

Planting  Vines. — This  is  the  best  time  for  planting  young  canes. 
The  borders,  we  presume,  have  been  made  some  time,  if  not  they  may 
yet  be  formed.  We  prefer  the  borders  partly  within  and  partly  outside, 
planting  the  Vines  inside  where  practicable.  Except  for  very  early 
forcing  we  do  not  advocate  confining  the  roots  to  inside  borders.  The 
border  should  be  concreted  at  the  bottom,  unless  it  has  a  substratum  of 
gravel  or  other  porous  substance.  Place  rubble  on  the  concrete  1  foot 
thick,  and  proper  drains  and  outlets  must  be  provided.  Thirty  inches 
depth  of  soil  is  ample.  Turf  3  inches  thick  taken  off  loam  moderately 
strong  in  preference  to  light,  broken  up  tolerably  small  and  mixed  with  a 
sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish  if  deficient  of  silicious  or  calcareous  matter, 
otherwise  one-tenth,  with  a  similar  proportion  of  charcoal,  and  a 
twentieth  of  crushed  bones,  thoroughly  incorporated,  form  a  suitable 
compost,  but  well  drained  and  fertile  garden  soil  will  grow  serviceable 
Grapes.  The  Vines,  it  is  presumed,  were  cut  back  in  early  winter,  and 
have  been  kept  in  a  cool  house,  the  eyes  now  having  grown  2  or  3  inches 
long.  Turn  them  out  of  the  pots,  remove  all  the  soil,  carefully  preserv¬ 
ing  the  fibres.  Spread  the  roots  out  straight  and  fiat,  the  soil  of  the 
border  being  brought  to  the  required  height,  covering  the  roots  to  a 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  working  the  soil  well  amongst  them  with  the 
hand,  and  giving  a  good  supply  of  water  at  90°,  mulching  with  a  little 
short  litter.  If  the  canes  have  not  been  shortened  do  not  shorten  them 
now,  but  remove  the  buds  from  the  upper  portion  down  to  where  fresh 
growth  is  desired  to  issue,  and  shorten  the  canes  when  the  fresh  ones 
are  fairly  in  growth.  Six  feet  width  of  border  will  be  sufficient  to 
begin  with,  confining  the  roots  to  the  inside  border  until  it  is  fully 
occupied  with  roots,  when  they  may  be  admitted  to  a  prepared  width  of 
outside  border.  Sprinkle  the  Vines  and  house  twice  a  day,  but  avoid 
forcing.  A  steady  temperature  is  necessary,  so  as  to  afford  time  for  the 
formation  of  new  roots  ;  afterwards,  and  when  they  have  started  freely, 
every  encouragement  to  growth  should  be  given.  Until  the  Vines 
recover  the  removal,  a  temperature  of  65°  by  day,  advancing  10°  to  15° 
from  sun  heat,  and  55°  by  night,  will  be  sufficient. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  House. — In  the  case  of  early 
varieties  like  Alexander,  the  fruits  will  be  swelling  rapidly,  and  will 
need  to  have  the  leaves  drawn  aside  and  the  fruit  raised  by  thin  laths 
placed  across  the  trellis  and  secured  thereto,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  fruit 
will  be  exposed  directly  to  the  light.  Syringing  must  cease  directly  the 
fruit  commences  to  change  for  ripening.  Continue,  however,  to  syringe 
twice  a  day  until  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  which  with  such  varieties  as 
Hale’s  Early  and  Royal  George  will  not  be  for  some  time  yet,  and  if 
there  is  the  least  trace  of  red  spider  apply  an  insecticide,  as  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  foliage  be  thoroughly  clean  by  the  time  the  syringing 
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ceases,  as  it  must  when  the  fruit  commences  ripening.  Afford  thorough 
supplies  of  water  as  required  to  inside  borders,  and  give  liquid  manure 
to  weak  trees  swelling  a  heavy  crop.  Keep  the  shoots  well  attended  to 
in  tying,  thinning  where  required,  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  all  the  sun  and 
air  possible  for  the  colouring  process. 

Trees  Started  Early  in  the  Year. — The  fruit  will  soon  be  stoning, 
and  will  require  care  to  prevent  a  sudden  check  by  cold  air  in  the  day, 
and  too  high  a  temperature  at  night ;  60°  to  65°  at  night,  5“  less  on  cold 
nights,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  with  sun  are  sufficient. 

Trees  Started  in  February.—  The  fruit  is  all  set  and  swelling  freely. 
Allow  a  night  temperature  of  55°  to  60°,  ventilating  above  65°,  allow¬ 
ing  an  advance  from  sun  heat  to  70°  or  75°,  but  with  full  ventilation. 

Disbudding. — This  should  be  attended  to  early,  but  not  too  early,  as 
when  it  is  practised  before  the  fruit  commences  swelling  of  setting  there 
is  danger  of  the  shoots  being  rendered  gross,  which  is  fatal  to  future 
crops.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  shoots  can  be  displaced  with  the  finger, 
begin  and  continue  day  by  day  until  only  the  shoots  required  for  future 
crops  or  the  extension  of  the  trees  are  retained — viz.,  one  from  the  base 
of  the  shoots  now  fruiting  and  another  above  the  fruit,  which  last 
should  be  pinched  at  a  few  joints  of  growth.  In  the  case  of  trees  not 
fully  grown  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  shoots  about  15  inches  apart, 
calculating  from  the  base  on  last  year’s  growth  to  form  the  bearing 
shoots  of  next  year,  the  terminals  being  trained  in  their  full  length  as 
space  permits.  Closer  training  is  often  practised,  resulting  in  weak 
overcrowded  growths,  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  growths  fully  exposed 
to  light  and  air. 

Thinning  the  Fruits. — In  all  cases  this  should  be  attended  to  when 
fairly  set  and  commencing  swelling,  removing  the  smallest  first  and  those 
on  the  under  side  of  the  trellis,  beginning  with  the  weakest  parts  of  the 
trees,  thinning  proportionately  more  than  on  stronger  wood,  which  from 
carrying  more  fruit  will  tend  to  the  equalisation  of  the  vigour  of  the 
trees.  Perform  thinning  gradually,  and  only  leave  a  few  to  meet  casual¬ 
ties  after  the  fruits  attain  the  size  of  walnuts.  One  fruit  to  every  square 
foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees  is  ample.  Nectarines  may  be  left 
a  little  closer. 

Tying  in  the  Shoots. — This  must  commence  early,  it  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  where  symmetrical  training  is  considered,  and  in 
securing  the  growths  to  the  trellis  space  must  be  left  in  the  ties  for  the 
swelling  of  the  shoots.  Avoid  after  this  very  close  tying  in  of  the 
growths  until  the  final  one  before  the  fruit  commences  ripening. 

Syringing. — Practise  it  on  all  trees  not  in  flower  or  with  the  fruit 
ripening  twice  daily,  so  as  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  which  must  not 
on  any  account  be  allowed  to  retain  a  hold,  or  it  will  materially  affect 
the  present  and  the  succeeding  crop.  The  afternoon’s  syringing  should 
be  done  at  closing  time,  so  as  to  have  the  foliage  nearly  dry  before 
night.  In  very  dull  and  wet  weather  syringing  should  not  be  practised 
in  the  afternoon,  particularly  in  the  case  of  vigorous  trees. 

Feeding. — Beyond  giving  water  whenever  necessary  to  insure  a 
thoroughly  moist  condition  of  the  border,  weakly  trees  swelling  their  fruit 
may  be  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure,  mulching  the  border  with 
short  partially  decayed  manure',  which  will  keep  the  roots  at  the  surface, 
but  it  will  be  of  little  use  unless  kept  moist. 

Late  Houses. — The  trees  are  in  full  blossom,  and  the  flowers  being 
very  abundant,  they  should  be  well  thinned,  particularly  on  the  under 
side  of  the  shoots.  Shake  the  trees  or  dust  the  blossoms  individually 
with  a  camel’s  hair  brush,  feather,  or  some  other  light  substance,  select¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  when  the  pollen  is  ripe.  Where  there 
are  means  of  affording  heat  the  temperature  should  be  maintained  at 
50°  to  55°  by  day,  and  40°  to  45°  at  night,  in  all  instances  accompanied 
by  slight  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house,  which  should  be  increased 
when  the  temperature  reaches  50°.  In  heated  houses  commence  venti¬ 
lating  at  50°  and  close  at  65°. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Ixoras. — The  general  stock  of  these  should  have  started  freely  into 
growth,  and  must  be  arranged  where  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture 
can  be  given  to  them.  If  practicable,  plunge  them  where  they  can 
enjoy  gentle  bottom  heat,  such  as  a  mixture  of  leaves  and  litter  affords. 
The  night  temperature  should  not  fall  below  65°.  During  the  day  it 
may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  90°  by  sun  heat.  On  bright  days  maintain 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  syringe  the  plants  twice  daily.  Water  carefully 
with  tepid  water,  and  use  it  in  the  same  condition  for  syringing.  Grow 
the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  if  they  are  wanted  to  flower  as 
early  as  possible,  allow  the  shoots  to  extend  until  they  show  trusses.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the  plants  to  a  larger  size, 
pinch  any  shoots  that  take  the  lead  from  time  to  time.  Young  plants 
rooted  in  autumn  and  placed  in  3  and  4-inch  pots  early  in  the  year, 
may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  they  show  flower.  Plants  from  the  same 
batch  that  were  pinched  and  placed  in  3-inch  may  be  transferred  to 
5  or  6-inch  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  ready.  Cuttings  may  be 
rooted  singly  in  small  pots  in  the  propagating  frame,  and  transferred 
afterwards  into  3  or  4-inch  pots.  In  these  sizes  useful  decorative  plants 
are  produced.  In  many  places  plants  in  from  3  to  7-inch  pots  are  more 
useful  than  larger  specimens.  These  plants  should  be  potted  firmly  in 
good  fibry  peat  and  sand,  or  equal  quantities  of  peat  and  loam.  The 
old  coccinea  prefers  the  former,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best  for  growing 
in  small  pots. 

Cyanophyllum  magnijicum. — Young  healthy  plants  in  5  and  6-inch 
pots  should  be  placed  in  8  or  even  10-inch  pots.  Although  the  latter 
may  appear  large  at  first,  the  plants  will,  if  carefully  watered,  soon 
develope  fine  bold  foliage.  When  potting  a  good  shift  is  advisable,  as 


it  must  have  abundance  of  root  room  to  grow  it  well.  To  accomplish 
this  care  must  be  taken  never  to  cramp  it  at  its  roots  from  the  time 
cuttings  are  rooted  until  the  plants  are  given  their  final  shift.  The 
size  named  will  grow  plants  large  enough  for  all  purposes.  They  are 
most  effective  when  about  2  feet  high,  for  as  soon  as  they  are  confined 
at  their  roots  the  lower  leaves  fade  and  eventually  fall.  The  plant  will 
grow  well  in  any  light  open  compost,  but  fibry  peat  and  loam,  with  the 
addition  of  sand,  suit  very  well.  It  can  be  grown  in  sphagnum  moss 
and  sand,  but  runs  up  tall  much  more  quickly  than  when  a  firm  com¬ 
post  is  used.  It  must  be  carefully  shaded  from  the  sun  and  given  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture.  The  plant  should  be  kept  free  from  the  attacks 
of  thrips,  its  greatest  enemy,  which  once  established  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  without  injury  to  the  noble  foliage  of  the  plant.  Plants  that 
have  grown  tall  should  have  the  point  removed,  when  they  will  branch 
into  growth.  When  a  pair  of  leaves  have  been  developed  on  each  side 
shoot  they  should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife  close  to  where  they 
issue  from  the  old  stem.  If  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  kept  close  and 
shaded  they  will  root  freely.  The  same  treatment  suits  Sphmrogyne 
latifolia,  which  is  equally  handsome  when  well  grown. 

Sonerilas. — Young  plants  that  passed  the  winter  in  good  condition 
will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will  supply  a  good  batch  of  cuttings. 
These  root  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  the  propagating  frame  in  pots  or  pans,, 
and  can  be  inserted  thickly.  If  plenty  of  room  in  the  propagating 
frame  is  at  disposal  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted  in  the  pots  and  pans  in 
which  they  are  to  be  grown.  These  may  be  filled  with  fibry  peat, 
sphagnum  moss,  and  sand.  A  thin  layer  of  the  latter  may  be  placed  on 
the  surface.  These  plants  are  very  effective  in  shady  positions  in  the- 
stove  during  the  summer,  and  are  not  out  of  place  growing  on  the 
surface  of  Orchids — in  fact,  they  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  latter,, 
and  do  no  injury  to  such  kinds  as  Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  and 
others  of  a  similar  nature. 

Bertolonias. — Early  autumn-rooted  plants  that  have  passed  the 
winter  under  a  handlight  in  the  stove  will  now  be  growing  freely. 
They  may  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots,  and  will  do  in  the  compost  advised 
for  Sonerilas.  For  a  time  return  the  plants  to  the  handlights,  plunse  the 
pots  in  sand,  and  plant  the  surface  with  any  small  growing  Lyco¬ 
podium.  Select  a  shady  moist  position  for  them,  and  gradually  expose 
them  to  the  air  of  the  house.  They  cannot  endure  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  must  never  reach  them.  If  a  position  can  be  found 
for  them  where  dewdrops  hang  on  the  hairs  on  the  surface  of  their 
leaves,  they  will  grow  like  weeds,  and  are  extremely  handsome  when  in 
this  condition.  They  often  fail  because  the  position  assigned  them  is- 
too  light  and  dry. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER 


HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

WINTERING. 

While  our  correspondence  has  brought  us  news  of  the  untoward 
spring  we  have  been  reading  of  fine  weather  in  the  south.  Sunday, 
March  31st,  was  the  first  day  the  thermometer  rose  above  50°  to  58° 
Fahrenheit,  but  the  sultry  air  and  the  sudden  cessation  of  work  by 
the  bees  told  plainly  that  the  high  temperature  would  not  last  long, 
and  has  indeed  turned  out  as  we  anticipated.  Since  April  1st  the 
weather  has  been  constantly  cold,  the  night  temperature  being  30° 
and  the  day  temperature  38°,  with  snow  occasionally  and  not  a  blink 
of  sunshine,  consequently  seed  time  is  delayed  and  not  a  bee- 
ventures  out. 

Some  of  my  bees  aired  themselves  for  the  first  time  on 
March  31st,  and  although  they  have  kept  within  doors  since 
October  8th  they  were  all  slim  and  healthy,  and  scarcely  a  speck  of 
excrement  to  be  seen.  Many  young  bees  appeared,  and  all  appear 
advancing  fast,  the  cold  notwithstanding. 

These  are  all  Carniolian  bees,  and  have  received  no  artificial  aid 
whatever  ;  still  they  have  progressed  greatly.  They  are  in  my  old 
favourite  divisional  hives  with  outside  cases.  Some  are  and  some- 
are  not  packed  on  the  sides  with  dried  grass,  but  all  are  well  packed 
above  with  it,  the  entrances  narrow  and  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
hive,  and  shaded  by  the  outside  case.  They  are  in  short  all  pro¬ 
tected,  as  I  have  so  often  advised. 

FEEDING. 

I  did  not  expect  any  to  be  in  want,  but  on  the  appearance  of 
improved  weather  I  gave  some  of  them  a  little  food  ;  few  of  them 
have  partaken  of  it,  verifying  what  I  have  long  observed,  that  bees 
although  numerous  do  not  feed  readily  when  much  brood  is  in  the 
hive  during  the  spring  months,  and  that  you  will  get  bees  to  submit 
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to  your  will  more  readily  in  January  than  later  on.  But  it  is  a  poor 
expedient  to  have  recourse  to  feeding  bees  during  the  spring 
months  either  with  candy  or  syrup.  Bees  will  take  to  candy  more 
readily  during  cold  weather  than  syrup,  but  they  often  die  with 
candy  overhead.  In  fact,  it  is  most  injudicious  to  feed  with  candy 
overhead,  or  even  to  leave  a  syrup-feeder  on  during  winter.  It 
draws  the  bees  from  their  natural  resting-place  in  the  centre  of  the 
hive  to  the  crown  to  stop  the  draught  created,  and  instead  of  the 
vitiated  air  being  carried  off  in  a  gaseous  state  in  its  proper  course 
it  is  condensed  upon  the  bees,  and  the  evils  of  distension  and  spring 
dwindling  follow. 

As  I  predicted  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  I  learn  many  hives  are 
queenless,  although  otherwise  well  managed.  I  also  learn  from  the 
papers  that  many  hives  are  lost  from  other  causes,  all  which  might 
have  been  saved  had  proper  care  been  exercised  during  the  month 
of  November.  It  is  between  J uly  and  that  month  that  bees  must 
he  cared  for  in  a  rational  manner  to  insure  safe  wintering,  and 
much  can  be  done  when 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  HEATHER. 

It  was  an  old  custom  for  bee-keepers,  previous  to  moving  their 
bees  to  the  Heather,  to  drive  them  all  from  their  hive  at  a  time  when 
no  brood  was  present  into  an  empty  hive,  carefully  storing  the  full 
hive  until  the  Heather  was  past.  If  the  season  was  a  failure  the 
bees  were  returned  to  their  original  hive  ;  if  a  success,  then  the 
surplus  only  was  taken  from  the  new  hive,  and  the  whole  contents 
of  the  original  one.  The  above  plan  had  many  advantages,  but 
there  was  one  drawback  ;  when  the  bees  were  transferred  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Heather  season  and  the  weather  fine  breeding 
went  on  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  the  honey  season  was  at  its  height 
the  bees  were  too  much  engrossed  with  the  care  of  their  brood  to 
gather  the  maximum  quantity  of  honey.  After  frame  hives  came 
into  more  general  use  similar  plans  were  adopted,  but  the  following- 
is  more  to  be  commended  when  it  is  found  to  be  the  most  practical 
and  other  plans  not  so  workable.  My  attention  will  be  wholly 
directed  to  the  Lanarkshire  or  Stewarton  storifying  hives,  as  after 
long  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  most  of  the  fraternity,  there 
£s  no  doubt  that  they  are  the  hives  for  bee-keeping  generally. 

After  the  Clover  season  is  past,  or  when  the  bee-keeper  deter¬ 
mines  to  move  his  bees,  if  the  season  has  been  a  good  one  and  the 
bees  properly  managed  the  three  body  boxes  will  be  fully  occupied 
with  bees,  brood,  and  honey,  the  latter  mostly  in  the  upper  storey. 
Remove  the  full  combs,  which  may  be  all  of  them,  and  store  in 
a  dry  place  on  racks  or  in  boxes.  When  bees  are  deprived  of  so 
much  honey  they  are  liable  to  draw  their  brood  ;  to  prevent  this 
feed  liberally,  say  from  4  to  6  lbs.  sugar,  and  it  will  not  only 
prevent  brood  drawing,  but  encourage  breeding.  The  hive  will 
now  be  much  lighter  to  handle  and  all  the  combs  occupied.  The 
bees  will  be  crowding  out.  Place  on  the  supers  at  once  at  least  two 
deep,  better  three  storeys  of  them  ;  this  extra  room  prevents 
crowding  out,  and  gives  ample  breathing  space  when  in  transit. 
If  the  weather  is  favourable  the  bees  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  store  all  honey  in  the  supers,  and  much  more  quickly  than  if  the 
hive  had  not  been  so  manipulated.  Of  course  the  above  refers  to 
single  hives,  but  where  the  bee-keeper  can  join  two  together 
the  results  will  be  greater,  provided  the  same  rules  are  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  combs  filled  or  partly  filled  with  brood  only  kept. 
When  hives  are  joined  it  necessitates  more  body  boxes,  perhaps 
.four  or  five  instead  of  two  ;  but  the  extra  strength  and  size  of  hive 
will  repay  the  bee-keeper  for  the  extra  bother. 

The  bee-keeper  at  the  end  of  the  season  will  appropriate  the 
full  frames  of  honey,  or  return  them  to  the  bees  according  as  the 
season  has  been,  and  to  the  stocks  most  in  need  ;  that  done,  and 
with  a  proper  number  of  bees,  say  30,000,  or  even  20,000,  and  the 
bives  covered  as  has  been  directed  in  these  pages,  they  will  not 
require  attention  until  genial  weather  returns,  although  it  may  not 
be  until  the  fruit  trees  put  forth  their  blossoms,  far  in  April. 

Again  we  repeat,  Let  your  art  be  in  accordance  with  Nature,  and 


although  bad  seasons  may  sometimes  dishearten,  cheer  up,  and  the 
bees  will  reward  you  in  due  time.  Reduce  all  manipulations  to  a 
minimum  ;  winter  and  spring  ones  are  entirely  obviated  by  attending 
to  the  foregoing  instructions,  and  foul  brood  and  dwindling 
apiaries  will  be  unheard  of.  But  “  the  iron  must  be  struck  while 
it  is  hot,”  and  nothing  neglected  that  should  be  done  at  the  proper 
time.  Delay  not  when  action  is  necessary.  As  “  the  early  bird 
catches  the  worm  ”  so  the  man  who  does  his  work  betimes  and  in  a 
perfect  manner  reaps  the  highest  reward. 

DAMP  IN  HIVES. 

I  took  a  peep  lately  into  a  Syrian  stock  located  in  a  double-cased 
hive  having  a  half  ventilating  floor.  I  also  examined  several 
single-cased  hives  having  full  ventilating  floors  for  the  purpose  of 
convincing  some  amateur  bee-keepers  of  the  superiority  of  these 
hives.  Not  one  of  them  showed  the  slightest  damp  or  mould. 

But  what  I  wish  to  refer  more  particularly  to  is,  how  easily  the 
Syrian  stock  was  manipulated.  Not  one  attempted  to  sting.  I  used 
neither  smoke,  carbolic  acid,  nor  veil,  but  exercised  caution  not  to 
arouse  them  by  sudden  ]erks  or  quick  motions  until  they  were  fairly 
exposed.  My  vests  have  sleeves  which  button  tightly  at  the  wrist 
when  desired  ;  dangling  garments  irritate  bees  greatly.  Linseed 
oil  upon  the  hands  prevents  bees  stinging,  and  can  be  cleaned  readily 
by  using  carbonate  of  soda,  which  saponifies  the  oil. — A  Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannct  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Gardenias  (iZ.  C.). — If  the  blooms  you  send  are  the  worst  the 
plants  produce,  you  have  not  much  to  complain  of.  They  are  probably 
from  weak  buds,  and  the  stem3  are  too  thin  and  hard  for  supporting  the 
finest  blooms. 

Cinerarias  (A.  G.  F.). — The  blooms  you  have  sent  “from  plants 
grown  by  a  lady  in  a  north  window  of  her  dining-room,”  surpass  many 
that  are  sent  to  us  from  plants  grown  in  greenhouses.  They  are  very 
good  indeed,  and  could  only  have  been  produced  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  the  best  attention  bestowed  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of 
the  plants. 

Shallow  Pots  for  Ferns  ( [E .  L.  G.). — Undoubtedly  shallower 
than  ordinary  sized  flower  pots  are  suitable  for  many  Ferns,  especially 
such  as  Davallias  and  others  with  creeping  rhizomes.  What  are  known 
as  seed  pans  are  regularly  used  for  such  Ferns.  These  receptacles, 
which  are  made  of  the  same  material  as  flower  pots,  can  be  had  in  sizes 
varying  from  3  inches  to  1 8  inches  across.  They  can  be  procured  from 
advertisers  of  flower  pots  in  plain  smooth  ware,  or  ornamental,  the 
latter  being  of  necessity  the  more  costly,  but  the  former  are  neat  and 
equally  good  for  the  plants. 

Climber  for  North  Wall  (  Very  Old  Subscriber'). — We  know  of  no 
plant  that  grows  more  quickly  than  the  common  Virginian  Creeper,  Am- 
pelopsis  hederacea,  but  the  growths  do  not  cling  to  the  surface  and  the 
leaves  fall  in  the  autumn.  No  evergreen  clinging  plant  would  cover  the 
north  side  of  a  stone  wall  so  quickly,  constantly,  and  satisfactorily  as 
the  common  Irish  Ivy.  If  you  require  a  less  common  variety  you  may 
plant  Racgner’s  Ivy,  Hedera  Roegneriana.  The  rapidity  of  the  growth 
depends  on  richness  of  soil  and  well  rooted  plants,  those  established  in 
pots  by  nurserymen  being  much  better  than  plants  dug  from  the  ground, 
though  when  these  can  be  had  with  tushy  roots  they  answer  fairly 
well. 
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Cucumber  and  Melon  Leaves  Perforated  (77.  G.  77 \ — Are 

you  sure  that  inferior  glass  has  not  something  to  do  with  the  evil  ?  The 
tissue  of  the  leaves  appears  to  have  been  scorched  in  places,  eventually 
shrivelling  and  falling  away.  There  is  no  fungus  on  the  leaves  before 
us.  They  are,  moreover,  somewhat  thin  in  texture,  as  if  the  plants  were 
grown  in  rather  light  soil.  If  this  is  so  try  some  of  a  heavier  nature, 
ventilating  judiciously,  and  maintaining  a  genial  atmosphere  in  the 
house.  The  Orchid  cannot  be  named  from  the  leaf  alone,  and  especi¬ 
ally  with  no  description  of  the  flowers.  When  you  can  send  a  flower 
to  arrive  in  good  condition  we  think  we  can  give  you  the  name  of  the 
plant. 

Warts  on  Vine  Leaves  (77.  J.). — This  is  in  many  cases  the  result 
of  an  excess  of  moisture  and  a  deficiency  of  air.  It  is  usually  the  most 
prevalent  when  there  are  a  number  of  plants  in  a  vinery  and  the 
ventilators  are  not  opened  slightly  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning. 
You  say,  however,  you  have  kept  the  house  drier  than  usual,  and  still 
there  is  no  improvement.  The  Vines  are  evidently  vigorous,  and  if  the 
laterals  have  been  closely  pinched  this  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  state  of  the  leaves,  as  the  cells  appear  swollen.  We  have  sent  one 
of  the  leaves  for  examination  by  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society.  We  do  not  think  you  need  apprehend  any 
injury  to  the  crop. 

Arranging1  Shelves  in  Pruit  Room  (J7.  J.  G.). — We  presume 
the  roof  is  under-drawn — i.e.,  lathed  and  plastered  ;  if  not,  it  may  be 
done  on  the  under  side  of  the  rafters  or  spars,  and  affixed  to  them  so  as 
to  save  space.  This  is  to  insure  equability  of  temperature.  The  shelves 
may  be  1  foot  8  inches  apart,  the  shelves  being  formed  of  laths  4  *  inches 
wide  and  1  inch  thick,  leaving  a  space  of  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  between  them,  and  they  should  have  edges  of  similar 
depth  to  the  width  of  the  laths.  A  little  clean  dry  wheat  straw  may  be 
placed  on  the  shelves,  so  as  to  form  a  soft  bed  for  the  fruit,  and  it  must 
be  protected  from  frost  in  the  winter,  but  much  dry  fire  heat  is  not 
desirable,  as  it  causes  the  fruit  to  shrivel  prematurely. 

Variegated  Tobacco  Plant  (IF.  S.  S.). — We  have  not  seen  a  leaf 
of  Nicotiana  affinis  so  distinctly,  and  we  may  say  attractively,  variegated 
as  the  one  you  send,  and  the  flowers  are  as  fine  as  any  which  have  come 
under  our  notice.  The  variety  is  worthy  of  preservation,  though  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  can  be  produced  in  its  integrity  from  seed. 
Seed  pods  will  no  doubt  form  in  a  natural  manner,  if  not  now,  later  on. 
We  should  not  permit  many  pods  to  ripen,  as  a  full  crop  would  exhaust 
the  plant,  though  it  might  mature  a  few,  and  also  produce  growths 
from  the  base  of  the  stem.  Let  the  plant  have  all  the  air  you  can,  and 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  open  you  can  twist  a  small  camel-hair  brush 
round  amongst  the  anthers  of  some  of  them,  but  the  precise  time  the 
pollen  cells  burst  can  only  be  determined  by  examination.  There  was 
pollen  on  the  anthers  of  flowers  sent,  and  the  stigma  could  not  very  well 
pass  through  without  contact  for  self- fertilisation. 

Tomatoes  (77  77.  <?.). — We  felt  certain  the  failure  of  your  plants 
was  the  result  of  some  error  that  might  have  been  prevented.  Not 
knowing  the  distance  of  the  bed  from  the  glass  we  cannot  very  well 
answer  your  questions  as  to  repotting  ;  and  further,  your  letter  suggests 
your  lack  of  experience  as  a  cultivator,  hence  you  might  by  a  few 
mistakes  in  watering  check  the  growth  of  the  plants  after  repotting. 
If  you  have  more  plants  than  you  require  we  should  draw  one  of  the  two 
out  of  the  large  60’s,  and  when  the  others  are  strong  and  sturdy  plant 
them  out.  Where  there  are  four  in  a  pot  divide  and  establish  them 
separately  in  4-inch  pots,  and  when  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  plant 
out.  The  plants  ought  to  be  quite  18  inches  apart  in  every  direction, 
and  more  rather  than  less.  You  appear  disposed  to  plant  too  closely. 
You  had  better  remove  the  old  Mushroom  bed  and  distribute  the  mate¬ 
rial  over  the  beds  in  the  house,  mixing  it  with  the  soil  if  that  is  of  a 
heavy  material.  You  had  better  procure  the  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Iggu'den’s  book,  which  can  be  had  from  this  office  for  Is.  2d.,  and 
follow  as  near  as  you  can  the  instructions  in  its  pages. 

Vines — Marechal  Niel  Rose — Conservatory  Essays  (A 

Young  Gardener ). — The  arrangement,  for  which  you  are  not  respon¬ 
sible,  seems  peculiar,  and  if  it  cannot  be  altered  you  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  An  inside  border  3  feet  G  inches  wide  and  5  feet  deep  will 
support  the  Vines  for  two  years,  if  not  more,  and  can  be  added  to  from 
time  to  time.  If  roots  have  not  issued  from  the  stems  through  deep 
planting  you  can  remove  the  surface  soil  to  any  extent  you  may  think 
desirable.  A  top-dressing  of  manure  is  usually  good  for  inside  Vine 
borders.  We  do  not  understand  how  young  Vines  planted  last  July 
could  have  produced  laterals  for  shortening  in  the  autumn  to  spurs 
3  inches  long.  You  have  not  made  their  condition  clear.  You  have 
done  right,  however,  in  disbudding.  You  do  not  say  whether  they  are 
growing  strongly  or  the  reverse,  nor  what  length  of  rod  is  destitute  of 
growth  ;  therefore  we  cannot  advise  you  on  taking  “  two  growths  from 
the  lowest  part  of  the  cane,”  but  twice  the  number  of  rods  would  be 
too  many  for  producing  high  class  Grapes.  The  laterals  may  produce  as 
many  leaves  as  can  develop  without  overcrowding.  The  sub-laterals 
may  be  pinched  to  one  leaf.  The  roots  will  pass  into  the  outside  border 
if  there  are  arches,  and  it  will  be  much  better  that  they  enter  it  near  the 
surface  than  2  feet  below.  We  are  quite  willing  to  help  you,  and  you 
wiil  materially  help  yourself  by  stating  your  case  clearly  and  not  asking 
too  many  questions  at  once.  Cut  down  the  Rose  stems  to  the  best  buds 
you  can  find  a  foot  or  two  from  the  ground.  We  have  the  second  prize 
paper  on  keeping  a  conservatory  gay,  and  its  publication  will  perhaps 
interest  you.  We  have  not  yet  received  the  first  prize  essay. 


Potatoes  for  Planting:  an  Acre  (Inquirer). — As  obviously  the 
weight  of  sets  for  a  given  extent  of  ground  depends  not  on  their  size 
alone,  but  on  the  distances  at  which  they  arc  to  be  planted,  we  can 
only  suggest  a  case  in  answer  to  your  question.  Suppose  the  set3 
are  planted  a  foot  apart  in  rows  30  inches  asunder,  17,424  will  be 
required  for  an  acre  ;  and  if  they  average  2  ozs.  each  their  total  weight 
will  be  19  cwt.,  1  qr.,  22  lbs.  By  weighing  a  few  sets  and  deciding  on 
the  distances  for  planting  you  will  now  have  no  difficulty  in  making  an 
i  approximate  estimate  of  the  weight  you  will  require  for  your  plot,, 
which  is  not  quite  one-third  of  an  acre.  At  the  distances  and  weight  of 
sets  named  about  6  cwt.  would  suffice.  There  are  various  methods  of 
planting  after  ploughing.  In  small  plots  the  sets  are  usually  planted 
with  a  line  and  spade,  in  larger  the  land  is  sometimes  ploughed  over 
again,  placing  the  sets  in  every  third  furrow,  but  more  generally  the 
land  is  ridged  with  the  plough,  the  sets  being  placed  between  the 
ridges,  which  are  then  drawn  over  them.  Perhaps  you  had  better  let  the- 
ploughman  follow  the  custom  of  the  country. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers, 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(A.  77.).— Lycaste  aromatica.  (77.  77.). — The  plant  is  Bryophyllum 
calycinum.  We  have  examined  the  bulb  sent,  but  fail  to  detect  any 
signs  of  the  Eucharis  mite,  though  it  certainly  is  not  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— April  10th. 

Market  again  very  dull,  with  supplies  more  than  equal  to  the  demand.  Prices* 
generally  easier. 

FRUIT. 


Applet,  ^  sieve,.  ••  •• 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  per  barrel 
Oherr'.es,  &  sieve  . .  . . 

Crapes,  per  ib . 

Lemon?,  case . 


Artichokes,  dozen  ..  •• 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  •  • 

Beans,  Kidney ,p9r lb.  .. 
Beet,  Red,  dozen  ••  .. 

Broccoli,  bundle  ••  . . 

Brussels  Sprouts,  J  sieve 
Cabbage,  dozen  ..  .. 

Capsicums,  per  100  •• 

Carrots,  bunch  .  •  . . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  .. 
Celery,  bundle  ••  . . 

Ooleworts,  doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

Endive,  dozen  . .  ••  .. 

Herbs,  bunch  ..  ..  .. 

Leeks,  bunch . 


Acacia,  d(  z.  bunches 
Anemones  (French),  doz, 

bunches  . 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

Bouvardias,  bunch 
Camellias,  White,  I3bl.. . 

Red,  12  blooms 
Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 
Cineraria,  per  bunch 
Crocuses,  d">z.  bunches 
Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 
Daffodils  (various),  doz. 

bunches . 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 

bunches . 

Daffodils  (single),  doz. 

bunches . 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  •• 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  •• 
Byacinths  (French),  per 

bunch  . 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 
Lilac,  White  (French), 
per  bunch  . .  . .  . . 

Liiium  longiflorum,  12 
blooms . 


e. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

a. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges  per  100  .. 

•  • 

4 

0 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  dozen  . .  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  1-sleve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

5 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

A 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

.  • 

4 

0 

8 

a 

VEGETABLES. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

8. 

d 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  •• 

•  • 

0 

9  to  1 

3- 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

. . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

a 

0 

0> 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

.. 

0 

4 

0 

G- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  busbel 

. . 

8 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

.. 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  owt. .. 

.. 

4 

0 

5 

<K 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  .. 

. . 

0 

a 

0 

0- 

1 

6 

a 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  .. 

1 

0 

1 

a. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

.. 

1 

6 

0 

a 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  tt>  .. 

.. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  •• 

.. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  •• 

.  . 

1 

0 

2 

o 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  •• 

•  • 

0 

4 

0 

l> 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


s. 

d. 

9 

9. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

9 

0  to  12 

0 

Lilyof  theV alley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  1 

0- 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

1 

6 

4 

0 

bnoches . 

< 

0 

12 

0- 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

a 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

s 

0 

4 

O' 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches 

8 

0 

« 

0 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Narcis  4  (various)  ..  . . 

4 

0 

9 

O’ 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

6 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunohes 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0 

6 

i 

<t 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

3 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

12 

0 

„  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

2 

0 

3 

0 

,,  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0* 

a 

0 

4 

0 

„  yellow  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches 

0 

0 

0 

Or 

l 

6 

8 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

8 

0 

« 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

i 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Violets,  12  bunohes . .  . . 

0 

6 

i 

o 

„  Parme  (French), 

i 

6 

3 

6 

per  bunch 

2 

6 

3 

0 

i 

0 

a 

6 

„  Dark  (French)  boh. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

3 

0 

6 

< 

„  (French),  12bchs. 

1 

0 

3 

9* 

4 

0 

6 

0 

8. 

Aralia  SLbjldi,  dozen  ••  6 

Aium  Lilies,  per  dozen  ..  12 
Arbor  vitae  (golden^  dozen  12 

Asters,  12  pots . 0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  ..  ..  24 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 
Christmas  Rose  ..  ..  0 

Cineraria, per  dozen  ..  8 
Cyclamen  ,  d<  zen  pots  ..  9 

Draeamaterminalis.  doz.  30 
Dra  teaa  viridis.  di.z.  ..  12 
Erica  hyemalis,  doz.  . .  12 

„  various,  doz . 8 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen  6 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen  6 


PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


a. 

B. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d'. 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  each 

i 

6 

7 

o- 

0 

24 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

a 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

42 

0 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  ol  the  Valle' , 

0 

0 

0 

doz.  pot.  . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

a 

0 

18 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

60 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargonium*,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

24 

0 

p.  1  rgODiunp,  per  dozen 

1* 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Fprre*,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

9 

0 

n> 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  po*s  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 
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THE  FARMER’S  FUTURE. 


Frequently  are  we  asked  to  give  our  opinion  of  what  the 
future  of  agriculture  will  be  in  this  country,  and  our  reply  invari¬ 
ably  takes  a  hopeful  tone,  for  we  believe  the  matter  has  already 
passed  out  of  the  region  of  mere  opinion  into  that  of  positive  fact. 
It  is  now  shown  clearly  that  corn-growing  in  a  modified  form  will 
continue,  but  it  will  not  be  of  so  exclusive  a  character  as  hitherto 
in  any  district.  More  land  is  gradually  being  brought  under 
forage  crops  in  view  of  a  reduction  in  the  outlay  for  labour  which 
arable  land  involves.  Dairy  farming  is  certainly  on  the  increase, 
and  we  hope  more  general  attention  is  being  given  to  the  careful 
selection  and  management  of  all  live  stock. 

The  importance  of  careful  selection  as  well  as  of  high  culture 
among  Wheat  has  been  forcibly  demonstrated  since  last  harvest. 
Prices  have  ranged  from  26s.  up  to  40s.  per  quarter.  Our  highest 
price  was  36s.  for  a  fine  but  rather  light  sample  of  white  Wheat 
grown  on  heavy  land.  Exceptionally  good  as  this  price  was,  it  was 
beaten  by  a  light  land  farmer  with  a  grand  sample  of  red  Wheat 
•with  a  large  full  heavy  grain  in  splendid  condition,  for  which  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  40s.  This  may  fairly  be  said  to  be 
a  legitimate  outcome  of  sheep  and  corn  farming  under  skilful  man¬ 
agement.  Such  a  case  as  this  shows  what  is  possible  in  farming,  10s.  a 
quarter  above  the  average  pointing  to  success  in  no  uncertain  manner. 

Intelligence,  industry,  pei'severance,  thrift — these  are  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  that  will  render  the  farmer’s  future  a  bright  one. 
He  must  recognise  the  fact  that  easy-going  times  are  ended,  that  if 
he  is  to  wrest  prosperity  from  the  soil  it  must  be  by  energetic  action 
tempered  by  sound  judgment.  Very  high  prices  for  farm  produce 
■can  never  return  to  us  permanently  again.  The  facilities  for 
expeditious  carriage  utterly  preclude  such  a  possibility,  and  we 
must  rest  content  with  moderate  profits,  and  make  it  a  special 
point  of  practice  to  obtain  as  quick  returns  upon  our  outlay  as  we 
can.  This  being  so,  it  might  certainly  be  said  that  the  extinction  of 
all  inferior  breeds  of  animals  of  the  farm  is  inevitable.  The  matter 
really  rests  with  the  farmer,  the  sale  of  live  stock  being  entirely 
■one  of  supply  and  demand.  Once  let  dealers  find  inferior  animals 
a  drug  upon  the  market,  and  they  will  speedily  find  means  to  obtain 
•others  of  a  better  class. 

It  is  certainly  a  healthy  sign  that  there  is  a  keen  inquiry  after 
better  seed,  better  manure — aye,  and  better  land.  Wise  indeed  in 
his  generation  is  the  landlord  who,  having  farm  after  farm  thrown 
upon  his  hands,  does  all  that  is  possible  to  improve  them.  This 
loss  at  the  outset  is  most  probably  heavy,  but  in  the  end  the  very 
fact  of  his  improvements  must  lead  to  inquiry  for  his  farms,  and  if 
only  it  is  possible  to  obtain  really  good  tenants — men  of  sound 
practical  knowledge,  business  capacity,  and  with  ample  capital,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  be  successful,  and  the  landlord  will 
obtain  a  fair  profit  upon  the  investment.  Every  farm  has  a  certain 
character  that  is  well  known  to  the  farmers  in  its  particular  locality. 
For  example,  we  have  a  farm  in  hand  which  in  more  prosperous 
times  was  badly  managed  for  twenty  years.  Prices  were  high, 
and  the  tenant  contrived  to  pay  his  rent,  but  falling  prices  speedily 
brought  him  to  bankruptcy,  and  so  the  farm  came  in  hand  with  so 
bad  a  character  that  our  only  chance  of  letting  it  was  to  bring  it 
into  sound  condition,  and  afford  tangible  proof  of  real  improvement 
in  the  guise  of  full  crops  for  several  consecutive  years.  A  year  or 
two  of  good  crops  would  not  suffice  to  get  rid  of  the  ill  repute  in 
which  it  had  so  long  been  justly  held.  Farmers  not  unnaturally 
look  with  suspicious  eyes  upon  such  a  change,  however  thorough  it 
may  be,  and  hints  of  a  spurt  with  artificial  manure  meet  with  ready 
credence,  for  there  is  still  a  lamentable  degree  of  ignorance  about 
the  real  value  and  use  of  chemical  manures. 


Perhaps  the  most  hopeful  point  of  all  for  the  future  is  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  so  many  men  have  continued  to  grapple 
with  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  That  they  have  been  able  to  do 
so  is  in  a  very  great  measure  owing  to  the  reduction  of  rent  which 
every  just  landlord  has  made.  We  much  fear  this  noble  action  of 
the  landlords  has  not  met  with  the  recognition  it  merits,  yet  the 
sacrifice  to  them  has  been  most  serious,  however  cheerfully  it  has 
been  made. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Never  was  the  advantage  of  a  late  crop  of  Swedes  left  upon  the  land 
for  folding  more  evident  than  now.  The  tops  are  from  1  to  2  feet  in 
height,  affording  a  fine  supply  of  green  food  for  the  lambs,  and  the 
roots  are  as  sound  as  any  we  ever  had.  The  lambs  are  now  able  to 
eat  the  roots  quite  as  well  as  the  ewes,  many  of  the  Swedes  being  eaten 
off  level  with  the  ground  before  the  ewes  get  to  them.  A  neighbour 
has  the  whole  of  his  Swedes  in  clamps,  and  has  no  green  tops  for  his 
lambs.  We  hear  of  a  heavy  loss  of  ewes  upon  a  marsh  farm,  and 
certainly  question  the  wisdom  of  keeping  a  breeding  flock  where  there 
are  no  sound  uplands  to  winter  upon.  Store  hoggets  are  now  coming 
upon  the  markets  in  large  numbers  to  bring  money  for  Lady  Day  rent. 
We  regret  seeing  this,  as  of  course  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  farmers 
if  they  could  keep  them  for  the  clip  of  wool  to  go  out  as  fat  sheep ; 
more  profitable  for  the  farmer  and  better  for  the  land,  the  manure  from 
well  fed  hoggets  being  a  splendid  fertiliser.  One  of  our  tenants  hold¬ 
ing  a  small  farm  has  just  sown  Barley  after  hoggets  folded  on  Cabbages, 
which  were  planted  last  year  after  a  crop  of  early  Peas  picked  green  for 
market.  He  has  the  land  carefully  hand-picked  to  keep  down  couch 
grass  each  time  it  is  broken  up,  and  he  certainly  never  has  a  long  fallow 
on  his  farm. 

Farm  work  generally  is  in  a  forward  state,  much  of  the  winter  corn  is 
rolled,  and  land  intended  for  roots  if  at  all  foul  has  been  ploughed  and 
harrowed  repeatedly.  By  doing  this  now  much  subsequent  labour  will 
be  avoided,  and  the  land  will  be  cleaner  than  it  would  have  been  by 
summer  culture  only.  On  the  home  farm  with  clean  land  for  the 
Mangold  crop,  it  has  been  got  ready  for  sowing  so  quickly  that  the  drill¬ 
ing  may  now  be  done  at  any  time,  and  the  seed  will  be  sown  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  This  will  enable  us  to  get.  the  first  hoeings  and 
plant-singling  done  before  the  haymaking  begins,  and  so  set  all  hands 
at  liberty  for  that  important  work. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Treatment  of  Cow  (-4  Young  Gardener). — Protect  the  cow  from 
excitement  or  disturbance  of  any  kind.  Provide  pure  water  ;  feed  the 
cow  as  usual  either  with  hay  or  grass,  or  with  chaff  mixed  with  minced 
mangolds.  If  taken  in  at  night  from  the  yard  let,  it  have  a  large  stall 
or  shed  with  clean  litter.  Avoid  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  cow 
while  calving  ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  protracted  labour  that  gruel  or 
stimulants  are  necessary,  or  in  those  of  unnatural  presentation,  that 
assistance  is  wanted.  If  all  has  gone  well  no  “  drinks”  will  be  required, 
but  if  the  cow  appears  unwell  after  calving  and  refuses  food  at  once 
call  in  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  leave  the  question  of  medicine  in  his 
hands.  Very  seldom  indeed  is  it  that  this  is  necessary.  Immediately 
after  calving  give  the  cow  about  two  quarts  of  pure  cold  water,  and  let 
it  have  mixed  flour  and  linseed  gruel  for  a  few  days,  with  hay  and 
green  food.  Leave  the  calf  with  the  cow  for  two  or  three  days,  then 
withdraw  it,  and  either  let  it  in  to  the  cow  to  be  suckled  three  times 
daily  or  at  once  begin  feeding  it.  If  removed  after  the  first  day,  as 
is  often  done,  remember  that  it  requires  two  or  three  quarts  per  day 
of  the  cow’s  milk  for  the  first  few  days,  increasing  the  quantity  to 
four  or  five  quarts  by  the  end  of  the  first  week,  to  about  eight  quarts 
in  the  second  week,  and  ten  quarts  by  the  end  of  the  month.  If  skim 
milk  is  used  thicken  it  slightly  with  linseed  meal  and  oatmeal. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'40"N.;  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE.  I  9  A.M.  |  IN  THE  DAY. 


1889. 

2?.  g_j 
ipri  > 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
ot  Wind. 

Temp,  of 
soil  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature. 

if 

March  and  April. 

J  &  O”1 

M  Z  aS 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

gra33 

Sunday  . 

Inches. 
29.9  )5 

deg. 

48.0 

deg. 

44.2 

N. 

deg. 
43  8 

deg. 

53.2 

deg. 

39.4 

deg. 

98.8 

deg. 

35.0 

In. 

Monday . 

29.987 

42.0 

40  8 

N.W 

43.1 

53.7 

338 

83.9 

28.2 

0.010 

Tuesday  ... 

2 

29  928 

43  4 

38  0 

N.W 

42.9 

50.1 

38.9 

95.1 

33.6 

Wednesday . 

3 

29.872 

40.2 

35  9 

N.W. 

42  8 

47.4 

35.9 

74.1 

34.4 

0.205 

Thursday ... 

4 

29.219 

48.9 

42  3 

s. 

42  9 

62.6 

38.6 

96.4 

38  1 

0.083 

Friday  . 

5 

29.484 

42  9 

41.8 

S. 

43  0 

53.1 

37.9 

78.2 

31.6 

Saturday  ... 

6 

29  533 

45.8 

43.6 

N. 

42  9 

54  8 

38  4 

97.1 

32  9 

— 

29.702 

44.1 

40.9 

43.1 

521 

37.6 

89.1 

33.4 

0.245 

REMARKS. 

March  31st  —Generally  bright,  but  a  trilling  shower  about  2  P.M. 

April  1st.— Cloudy  daj  ;  showers  in  the  evening. 

2di1.— Fine  and  generally  bright  day  ;  cloudy  evening. 

3rd.— Fine,  with  occasional  sunshine  till  3  P  M.,  then  spots  of  rain  and  wet  evening  and 
night. 

4th.— Fine  and  frequently  bright  in  morning  ;  showers  In  the  afternoon ;  tine  night, 
ith.— Geueraliy  flue  and  frequently  bright,  but  a  few  spots  of  rain  in  morning. 

6th.— Very  slight  shower  about  11  AM.;  otherwise  flue  and  frequently  bright. 

A  nnld  and  generally  fine  week;  tempeiature  near  the  average.— G.  J.  SYMOS8. 
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WHATEVER  opinion  obtains  respecting  the  value  of  old 
mortar  rubbish  as  an  ingredient  of  compost  employed  in 
dhe  formation  of  borders  for  fruit  trees,  none,  I  assume,  questions 
that  lime  in  some  form  is  essential  to  the  successful  culti¬ 
vation  of  fruit.  Fruit  trees  may  and  do  succeed  in  soils  not 
apparently  calcareous,  yet  lime  may  not  be  absent.  Probably 
there  is  no  soil  which  does  not,  on  careful  and  competent 
analysis,  yield  a  trace,  whilst  many  contain  sufficient  lime  for 
the  requirements  of  most  plants.  This  may  result  from  the 
deposition  through  untold  ages  of  cretaceous  matter,  whether  it 
be  of  dissolved  chalk  or  limestone  passed  by  percolation  from  hill 
to  dale,  from  mountain  to  delta,  or  from  animal  remains. 

Of  lime  as  a  constituent  of  soils  the  distinction  must  be  made 
between  silicious  soils  and  clays  ;  the  former  are  generally  very 
much  more  deficient  in  calcareous  matter  than  the  latter.  Para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  seem,  clay  soils  are  materially  enhanced  in 
•cultural  value  by  an  application  of  lime  (quick  or  hydrate),  whilst 
-silicious  soils  are  most  permanently  improved  by  a  dressing  of 
chalk,  or  preferably,  in  consequence  of  the  divisibility  of  the 
cretaceous  matter,  of  clay  marl.  In  clays  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  fruit  to  stone,  even  where  there  is  no  apparent  limy 
material,  and  when  the  culture  is  of  the  highest  ;  but  in  silicious 
•soils  there  is  at  all  times  uncertainty  of  the  fruit  finishing  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  it  is  aggravated  by  high  culture.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  difference  in  the  components  of  soils.  Sometimes  the 
greatest  failures  with  stone  fruit  may  be  seen  on  clays,  and 
the  most  successful  results  attend  fruit  culture  on  light  soils.  I 
have  seen  Cherries  actually  refuse  to  thrive  on  clay.  Pears  were 
substituted  for  the  Cherries,  and  they  were  pictures  of  health  and 
fruitfulness.  There  was  something  wrong,  but  I  pass  the  expe¬ 
dients  resorted  to  to  insure  the  success  of  the  Cherries.  It  is 
•alluded  to  only  in  proof  of  a  stubborn  substance  needing  some¬ 
thing  beyond  suitable  components  to  fit  it  for  a  particular  purpose, 
and  this  leads  directly  to  the  value,  if  any,  of  old  mortar  rubbish. 

The  debris  of  old  buildings  is  a  mixture  of  dried  mortar, 
plaster,  lumps  of  brick  or  stone,  and  pieces  of  wood  and  lath. 
The  woody  portion  being  likely  to  engender  fungus  should  be  care¬ 
fully  picked  out,  and  large  pieces  of  brick  or  stone  rejected,  but  the 
■old  laths  can  soon  be  converted  into  ash  by  burning,  and  this  is 
beneficial  through  the  potash  resulting  from  the  reduction,  and  the 
brickbats  will  be  useful  as  drainage.  With  those  removed  we  have 
the  material  termed  old  mortar  rubbish— a  compound  mainly  of 
-silica  and  lime.  Silica  two  parts,  lime  one  part  (the  usual  com 
ponents  of  mortar)  are  not  very  attractive  from  a  manurial  point  of 
view,  yet  they  form  a  manure.  Silica  is  not  a  manure,  yet  it  forms 
about  29i  per  cent,  of  the  earth’s  crust,  and  over  80  per  cent,  of  the 
■constituents  of  clay  soils  ;  and  lime  forms  beds  of  enormous  extent 
and  thickness — i.e.,  chalk,  and  as  limestone  constitutes  vast  mountain 
ranges,  it  therefore  plays  an  important  part  in  Nature’s  economy. 
The  action  of  silicate  may  be  purely  mechanical,  whilst  that  of  lime 
is  solvent,  and  indirectly  if  not  directly  alimentary,  as  it  contributes 
to  the  increased  fertility  and  permanent  improvement  of  soils. 
In  old  mortar  rubbish  we  have  mechanical,  solvent,  and  basal  value. 
If  we  have  a  heap  of  old  mortar  rubbish  it  will  in  a  few  years 
become  a  luxuriant  bed  of  Nettles.  Why  ?  Because  it  contains 
nitre.  How  does  it  get  there  ?  Surely  the  walls  of  a  building 
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may  not  be  considered  very  accessible  to  sources  of  nitre  ;  but  the 
lime  is  an  absorbent  and  drinks  in  the  nitric  acid  of  the  air,  form 
ing  nitrate  of  lime — the  manurial  value  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  It 
may  not  be  much,  but  as  the  mortar  and  plaster  of  buildings 
contain  a  little,  it  is  from  this,  as  I  take  it,  that  its  value  is  culturally 
to  be  calculated  independently  of  its  mechanical  value  in  rendering 
the  soil  more  porous,  consequently  more  accessible  to  the  benign 
influences  of  air,  rain,  light,  and  heat,  by  which  plant  food  is 
sooner  and  more  regularly  assimilated.  There  is  the  other  advantage 
of  its  acting  as  a  base,  as  some  of  the  nitric  acid  passing  through 
the  soil  with  rain,  which  the  mechanical  action  of  the  old  mortar 
rubbish  assists,  must  act  on  the  base,  and  nitrate  of  lime  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  plant  requirements. 

Everyone  forming  a  compost  heap  is  aware  that  adding  old 
mortar  rubbish  to  it  increases  its  manurial  value,  and  that  wood 
ashes  mixed  with  it  still  further  enhances  the  growing  properties 
of  the  compost.  Still  higher  value  accrues  by  substituting  quick¬ 
lime  for  the  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  kainit  for  the  wood  ashes. 
The  stack  of  turve3  abstracts,  absorbs,  forms,  nitric  acid.  How  it 
gets  there  does  not  matter.  There  it  is,  and  by  adding  old  mortar 
rubbish  in  forming  a  fruit  border  the  nitrate  is  given  that  will 
afford  a  supply  to  the  young  trees  for  their  solidification  ;  but  as 
the  organic  matter  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
remains  will  induce  a  strong  growth,  it  depends  on  the  soluble 
inorganic  matter  assimilated  or  present  as  to  the  building-up  of 
the  structure  of  the  plant.  If  an  excess  of  organic  matter  is 
assimilated  the  wood  will  be  soft,  long -jointed,  and  pithy  ;  if  an 
excess  of  inorganic  is  available  then  there  will  be  hard,  short- 
jointed,  and  pithless  wood — extremes  both  ways  of  a  detrimental 
kind.  The  first  of  those  generally  prevail  in  freshly  planted  trees 
for  the  reason  above  given,  as  with  the  old  mortar  rubbish,  though  we 
have  nitrate  of  lime  at  hand,  it  is  disproportionate  to  the  other  matter 
available  as  food,  hence  some  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  little  beyond  mechanical  value  in  old  mortar  rubbish  ;  yet  there 
is  virtue  in  it,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  readiest 
means  of  applying  material  of  a  durable  nature  for  insuring  the 
soil’s  porosity,  improving  its  texture,  and  furnishing  silica  and 
lime  for  the  wood,  and  perfecting  the  stones  of  fruit.  Old  mortar 
rubbish  may  be  used  as  a  component  of  fruit  borders  to  the  extent 
of  a  sixth  to  a  tenth,  according  to  the  tenacity  or  friability  of  the 
soil,  whilst  for  drainage  nothing  answers  better  than  brickbats,  and 
if  covered  with  3  inches  thickness  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
old  mortar  rubbish  we  have  artificially  something  approaching 
natural,  strata — a  calcareous  formation  overlaid  by  a  somewhat 
tenacious  soil,  assuming  such  to  be  employed,  which  affords  the 
most  certain,  abundant,  and  finest  crops  of  fruit. 

It  is  usual  to  stack  turf  for  making  fruit  borders.  Sometimes 
it  is  used  fresh,  but  for  fruit  trees  in  pots  the  former  is  almost 
invariably  used.  Soot  may  be  added,  or  wood  ashes,  and  not  un- 
frequently  fresh  manure  is  placed  in  layers  with  the  turf.  The 
object  is  to  store  and  keep  as  much  plant  food  as  possible.  But 
something  more  than  mere  luxuriance  is  wanted  in  fruit  trees — 
namely,  fruit  which  must  stone  in  order  to  be  perfect.  We  use  old 
mortar  rubbish  and  bones  as  sources  of  lime.  The  old  mortar 
rubbish  is  two  parts  sand,  and  the  bones  are  slow  in  action.  If 
quicklime  is  applied  there  is  a  speedy  result.  The  fresh  turf  is 
made  to  yield  up  its  treasures  of  growth,  and  at  the  same  time 
form  those  of  stability — the  wood  is  solidified,  the  buds  prominent 
and  fruitful.  The  employment  of  quicklime  with  fresh  loam  is 
not  new.  It  represents  the  practice  of  a  grower  of  pot  Vines  for 
sale,  and  they  have  been  held  in  such  esteem  for  years  as  sure 
fruiters  that  the  demand  has  often  been  greater  than  the  supply. 
One  part  in  ten  of  quicklime  is  a  suitable  quantity,  and  it  should 
be  used  a  few  months  before  the  compost  is  required,  with  a  turn¬ 
ing  or  two  before  use.  This  to  allow  of  the  causticity  of  the  lime 
passing  off. 

Lime  is  equally  as  essential  for  other  crops  as  for  stone  fruit.  A 
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notable  instance  may  be  given  as  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
Some  four  years  ago,  on  visiting  Welton  Place,  Daventry,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  proprietor — the  veteran  horticulturist  Col.  Trevor 
Clarke — that  gentleman  had  a  house  of  Melons  about  which  he 
asked  my  advice  as  to  what  was  wanted  to  induce  them  to  fruit- 
I  noticed  that  they  had  the  right  soil — a  stiff  loam,  and  evidently 
rich.  The  plants  lacked  solidity.  I  suggested  that  they  wanted 
lime.  The  gallant  gentleman  having  considerable  chemical  know¬ 
ledge  and  no  little  experience  as  an  analyst,  did  not  ask  in  what 
shape  it  was  to  be  applied,  but  after  a  little  while  he  remarked,  “  I 
will  give  the  plants  a  little  of  my  wood-ash  dissolved  bones  ’  — i.e., 
superphosphate.  This  was  in  May.  In  the  summer  the  experi¬ 
menter  wrote,  “  I  followed  your  advice  with  the  Melons  and  have 
had  a  capital  crop  of  fine  fruit.” 

It  is  more  lime  fruit  trees  require,  in  a  form  that  enriches 
the  soil  and  nourishes  its  crops,  something  better  than  farm¬ 
yard  and  other  humus-forming  manures — superphosphate  of  lime 
in  fact,  with  an  accompaniment  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  we  do 
not  require  so  many  pounds  of  the  mixture  as  we  do  cwts.  of 
quicklime  and  tons  of  old  mortar  rubbish  to  effect  equal  results. — 
G.  Abbey. 

[We  give  prominence  to  the  interesting  article  of  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  as  it  will  be  noticed  it  represents  progressive  advancement 
in  ideas.  First  he  examines  old  mortar  rubbish  and  finds  it  good  ; 
then  he  discovers  that  though  good  it  is  slow  ;  hence  introduces 
quicklime  as  better,  because  quicker  ;  and,  lastly,  finds  something 
both  better  and  quicker  than  quicklime  for  fruit  trees — namely, 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  potash — quick,  that  is,  in  promoting 
growth  of  a  fruitful  character,  and  not  mere  elongation  as  forced 
by  nitrogenous  manures.  The  next  thing  readers  of  the  Journal 
will  desire  to  know  is  the  quantity  of  the  mixture  to  apply,  and 
possibly  one  or  two  may  like  to  have  Mr.  Abbey’s  opinion  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  acid  in  the  superphosphate  being  harmful  to  fruit 
trees.  Dr.  Yoelcker  has  recorded  that  when  used  at  the  rate  of 
500  or  GOO  lbs.  per  acre  harm  may  be  done  to  root  crops  through 
the  slow  precipitation  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  We  have  seen  no 
such  injurious  results,  but  some  fruit  growers  hesitate  to  use  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  for  the  reason  suggested.  The  subject  is  com¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Abbey  and  others  who  may 
be  able  to  express  opinions  thereupon.] 


TOMATO  NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS 

Before  planting  it  must  be  decided  what  method  of  culture  is 
to  be  adopted,  and  this  depends  very  largely  upon  circumstances 
and  requirements.  If  a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  is  needed  from 
the  same  house  a  totally  different  system  of  culture  must  be  followed 
from  that  requisite  when  a  heavy  crop  is  needed,  and  the  whole 
ripened  at  one  time,  so  that  the  structure  can  be  utilised  for  other 
purposes. 

If  we  suppose  that  sturdy  plants  are  to  be  placed  out  now,  and 
these  are  to  yield  fruit  until  the  end  of  December,  the  plants  may 
be  planted  18  inches  apart  at  the  front  of  the  house  for  training  up 
the  roof,  whether  a  lean-to  or  a  span  structure.  In  so  doing  it  is  a 
common  practice  to  plant  near  the  front  of  the  house,  so  that  the 
Tomatoes  can  be  trained  upright  to  the  first  wire.  This  will  do 
very  well  if  the  roof  space  is  ample,  but  if  limited  it  is  not  the 
best  plan  that  can  be  followed.  If  the  border  is  18  inches  or  2  feet 
wide  the  plants  should  be  in  the  centre.  The  majority  of  varieties, 
however  well  the  young  plants  may  be  grown  when  raised  from 
seed,  run  a  distance  of  18  inches  before  the  first  truss  of  flowers  is 
produced,  a  select  form  of  Large  Red  being  an  exception,  showing 
generally  under  good  culture  when  about  1  foot  high.  By  planting 
them  in  the  centre  and  training  them  back,  towards  the  front,  and 
then  upright,  they  commence  fruiting  just  above  the  soil ;  two  or 
three  trusses  of  fruit  are  therefore  produced  by  the  time  the  plants 
reach  the  place  at  which  they  would  produce  their  first  truss  if 
trained  upright.  This  method  of  starting  the  plants  is  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  in  small  houses,  where  the  space  for  them  above 
the  soil  does  not  exceed  2  feet  6  inches. 

When  the  plants  are  placed  the  distance  apart  indicated  one 
shoot  from  the  base  may  be  allowed  to  extend,  and  the  point  and 
all  lateral  growths  removed  as  soon  as  a  flower  truss  is  visible. 


Shoots  of  this  nature  will  attain  considerable  strength,  and  produce 
a  fine  truss,  which  by  being  subjected  to  pinching  is  certain  to 
set  freely.  A  usual  practice  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  extend  with 
a  single  stem,  removing  all  the  laterals  until  they  have  occupied 
the  roof  ;  the  result  is  that  they  usually  set  best  near  the  top,  those 
near  the  base  not  setting  so  well.  If  they  set  freely  at  the  bottom,, 
then  those  higher  up  the  plant  do  not  set  so.  well  until  the  lead  has 
been  removed.  Whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  extension,  it 
is  not  the  system  by  which  the  heaviest  crop  of  fruit  can  be 
obtained.  Neither  can  this  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  plant  to- 
extend  on  one  stem  to  a  length  of  8  or  9  feet.  They  set  best  when 
the  point  of  the  plant  is  removed,  and  pinching  practised  throughout 
the  season  when  a  continuous  supply  of  fruit  is  needed. 

When  the  plants  have  travelled  up  the  trellis,  say  2  feet,  the 
point  should  be  taken  out,  and  all  the  laterals  towards  the  end  of 
the  plant  as  they  appear.  The  whole  energy  of  the  plant  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  production  of  enormous  flower  trusses  if  the  leaves 
are  cut-in  moderately  at  this  stage.  The  flowers  will  set  freely, 
much  more  so,  even  under  a  close  system  of  treatment,  than  if  the 
lead  of  the  plant  were  allowed  to  extend.  One  good  lateral,  how¬ 
ever,  about  1  foot  from  the  end  of  the  plant,  should  be  permitted  to 
grow  until  it  gains  as  much  strength  as  the  original  leader  possessed* 
when  it  should  be  pinched,  merely  taking  out  the  point,  again- 
leaving  a  flower  truss  at  the  end.  This  system  may  be  followed 
until  the  roof  is  filled.  By  this  means  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  can  be 
had  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  After  the  lead  has  been  stopped 
subsequent  laterals  will  appear  lower  down  the  plants,  and 
some  of  these  may  be  allowed  to  extend  and  gain  strength 
until  they  produce  a  fair-sized  flower  truss,  when  they  should  be 
pinched.  These  will  not  be  so  large  as  those  from  the  lead,  but 
they  are  invariably  good  fruits,  swell  to  a  fair  size,  and  are  hand¬ 
some  in  shape.  By  this  system  of  culture  it  will  be  necessary  to 
trim  the  plants  at  least  once  a  week.  The  pinching  system  not 
only  results  in  a  heavier  crop  of  fruit,  with  greater  certainty  of  the 
flowers  setting,  but  the  fruits  swell  much  more  rapidly  when  the 
lead  is  removed  than  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to  extend.  The 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  break  again  into  growth,  and  a  second 
crop  can  be  secured  as  well  as  a  third  one  from  the  same  plants, 
provided  they  are  kept  healthy  and  liberally  supplied  with  food. 
The  fruits  of  the  third  crop  will  certainly  be  smaller  in  size. 

For  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  to  be  ripened  quickly  the  best  method 
is  to  plant  thickly,  say  9  inches  from  plant  to  plant,  and  the  rows 
18  inches  or  2  feet  apart.  For  instance,  in  span-roofed  houses 
8  or  9  feet  wide  four  rows  of  plants  can  be  accommodated.  Train 
these  upright  and  pinch  when  they  are  2  feet  6  inches  high,  or 
do  not  allow  them  to  exceed  3  feet.  The  house  space  must 
guide  the  cultivator  to  some  extent  in  this  matter,  but  if  the  plants 
are  trained  so  a*  to  reduce  their  stems  and  bring  the  first  flower 
truss  near  the  base  they  need  not  be  allowed  to  exceed  the  first 
height  given.  By  pinching  and  the  removal  of  all  laterals  as  they 
appear  the  flowers  will  set  freely,  and  the  fruits  will  swell  rapidly 
and  ripen  quickly  if  the  foliage  is  freely  cut  away  after  the  fruit 
attains  full  size.  On  this  principle  the  whole  of  the  fruit  ripens 
quickly.  A  much  heavier  crop  of  fruit  can  be  taken  from  a  house 
by  this  method  than  by  any  other  with  which  I  am  familiar.  After 
the  fruits  are  set  the  border  may  with  advantage  be  mulched  with 
manure.  Another  crop  on  the  same  principle  can  be  taken  from 
the  same  house  provided  sturdy  plants  are  ready  in  5-inch  pots. 
The  soil  will  need  partially  renewing.  A  good  crop  of  Cucumbers 
can  be  taken  from  the  house  after  the  first  crop  of  Tomatoes.  The 
two  crops,  as  indicated  above,  will  be  much  heavier  than  from 
plants  retained  the  whole  season.  The  fruit,  too,  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  finer. 

In  most  private  gardens  where  a  supply  is  needed  over  a 
lengthened  period  of  time  the  retention  of  the  plants  throughout 
the  season  is  certainly  advisable,  but  for  the  market  the  purely 
restricted  system  indicated  is  the  best.  The  object  is  to  get  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit  early  and  to  ripen  it  quickly.  Large  Red 
appears  to  be  best  adapted  to  this  mode  of  culture,  although  Hack- 
wood  Park,  Acme,  and  Sutton’s  Earliest  of  All,  as  well  as  some 
others,  do  remarkably  well,  but  they  will  produce  a  longer  stem 
before  they  show  fruit,  consequently  have  to  be  allowed  to  grow 
slightly  higher  before  they  are  stopped.  It  has  been  said  that 
Hack  wood  Park  is  a  shy  setter.  This  is  true  if  the  lead  is  allowed 
to  extend,  but  if  the  lead  is  removed  the  flowers  set  freely  enough. 
In  fact,  the  secret  of  a  good  set  is  to  pinch  the  plants  beyond  a 
truss  of  flowers,  or,  if  only  one  stem  is  retained,  then  when  they 
attain  the  height  I  have  named. 

It  has  been  advised  to  check  the  plants  in  their  early  stages  to 
bring  about  a  firm  woody  condition  of  growth.  No  greater  mistake 
in  Tomato  culture  can  be  made.  The  flower  trusses  under  such 
circumstances  are  very  small.  The  secret  is  to  start  with  dwarf 
sturdy  plants  and  to  grow  them  strong  afterwards.  Abundance  of 
light  must  be  admitted  and  a  little  air  during  bright  weather ; 
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provide  a  firm  rather  retentive  soil,  and  supply  water  carefully 
until  they  are  set,  using  artificial  heat  with  moderation.  If  the 
atmosphere  be  kept  moderately  dry  they  will  grow  firmly  enough  to 
'Set  freely,  and  we  should  have  less  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
j.omato  is  subject.  To  allow  the  plants  to  become  so  dry  at 
their  roots  as  to  flag  during  the  time  they  are  in  flower  is  a  great 
mistake  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. — Wm.  Bardney. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  FUCHSIAS. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  treating  the  Fuchsia  as  a 
deciduous  shrub  still  obtains  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be  abolished.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  the  method  most  easy  to  carry  out  in  many  gardens,  as  the 
plants  may  be  stored  in  some  dry  frost-proof  building  in  autumn, 
where  they  remain^  without  causing  any  trouble  until  spring. 
Another  point  in  their  favour  is  that  where  large  plants  are 
required,  the  same  specimens  can  be  grown  year  after  year 
with  less  trouble  than  by  the  method  of  raising  young  plants. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  starting  the  plants  too  early,  as  they  break 
strongly  in  a  house  where  most  of  the  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun, 
and  the  beginning  of  April  will  be  found  to  be  quite  early  enough 
to  start  the  season's  growth.  The  method  of  pruning  has  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  after  condition  of  the  plants.  A  good  rule  is 
to  cut  clean  out  all  weakly  wood,  and  where  strong  shoots  are  too 
close  together  these  also  ought  to  be  thinned,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  in  the  wood  from  which  the  plant  is  to  be  furnished.  Im¬ 
perfectly  furnished  plants  may  be  renovated  by  cutting  them  down, 
and  varieties  of  the  habit  of  Mrs.  Rundell  must  be  cut  rather  hard 
back  in  order  to  secure  a  good  bush.  A  Fuchsia  will  do  well  for 
several  years  in  the  same  pot  if  well  supplied  with  manure  and 
plenty  of  water  while  in  growth,  and  in  this  way  good  sized  speci¬ 
mens  can  be  grown  successfully  in  comparatively  small  pots.  But 
where  it  is  thought  necessary  to  repot  the  plants,  the  young 
growths  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  much  before  this  is  done! 
Some  of  the  ball  is  broken  off  and  a  larger  pot  provided,  so  that  a 
clear  space  of  1J  to  2  inches  is  left  for  fresh  soil  round  the  roots. 
Jn  pots  of  13  inches  diameter,  2  to  3  inches  of  rough  drainage  is 
little  enough,  and  the  ball  should  be  sunk  about  a  quarter  of  an 
■inch  deeper  than  in  the  pot  it  was  taken  from. 

As  to  soil,  the  Fuchsia  revels  in  an  open  light  compost — say 
loam  three  parts,  rough  leaf  soil  and  flaky  manure  two  parts,  and 
coarse  sand  two  parts.  The  potting  must  be  only  moderately  firm, 
or  just  firm  enough  to  secure  the  old  ball  from  being  left  dry, 
while  the  new  soil  receives  water.  When  the  plants  are  well  started 
into  growth  the  young  shoots  should  be  all  pinched,  and  where  too 
many  break  superfluous  ones  are  to  be  rubbed  off ;  the  point  to 
be  aimed  at  being  only  a  moderate  number  of  strong  breaks,  which 
will  each  have  room  to  develops  and  form  a  sufficient  number  of 
strong  flowering  shoots,  instead  of  allowing  the  plant  to  expend  its 
energies  on  a  great  number  of  weakly  growths  which  are  not  so 
valuable  or  ornamental.  If  the  plants  are  wanted  for  summer 
flowering  they  must  be  kept  under  glass,  but  if  not  required  too 
early  the  plants  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  set  out  of  doors 
about  the  beginning  of  J une  and  taken  into  their  flowering  quarters 
when  required. 

Pinching  the  shoots  requires  to  be  regulated  very  much  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  habit  of  the  variety.  Some,  like  Charming,  require . 
•scarcely  any  pinching,  the  habit  being  so  good.  Though  a  good 
supply  of  water  is  very  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in 
health,  towards  autumn  the  supply  must  be  gradually  lessened  in 
order  to  help  the  ripening  of  the  wood. 

Though  a  rough  pyramidal  habit  is  that  generally  aimed  at 
in  growing  Fuchsias,  they  are  at  the  same  time  amenable  to  other 
methods  of  training.  By  cutting  down  the  stems  to  a  couple  of 
inches  above  the  soil,  and  selecting  about  half  a  dozen  of  the 
strongest  breaks  for  a  groundwork,  bushy  plants  may  be  secured. 
I  have  also  grown  the  Fuchsia  as  a  standard,  and  a  few  of  these 
.may  be  grown  with  good  effect.  Strong  growing  varieties  should 
be  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  in  pruning  the  growths  should 
but  cut  quite  close  back. — B. 


'THE  PLANTING  AND  TREATMENT  OF  VINES. 

Having  planted  several  Vines  during  the  past  three  years, 
•perhaps  my  experience  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers, 
especially  as  there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject! 
The  Vines  were  planted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  detailed  by 
Mr.  Harris  ;  and,  like  him,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  barbarous  treat¬ 
ment  comes  in,  when  water  is  used  as  a  medium  for  disentangling 
the  roots.  When  the  roots  are  spread  out  the  Vines  make  quite 
.twenty  feeder^,  where  they  would  only  make  one  if  planted 


with  the  roots  in  a  firm  coil  from  pots.  Within  a  short  time  after 
planting,  say  when  the  young  growing  shoot  is  upwards  of  3  feet  in 
length,  the  surface  is  “  alive  with  feeders,”  then  the  shoots  go 
ahead,  and,  like  Mr.  Harris,  make  such  rods  the  first  season  as  I  am 
not  likely  to  see  when  grown  in  a  pot.  In  the  Editor’s  review  of 
the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Barron’s  book  on  Vines  the  young  Vines  as 
grown  here  are  alluded  to,  but  I  mention  this  merely  as  corrobora¬ 
tive  testimony. 

The  general  rule  with  the  treatment  of  young  Vines  is  to  run 
the  growth  to  the  top  of  the  rafters,  and  oftentimes  down  the 
back  wall  ;  then  at  pruning  time  this  is  usually  cut  away  down  to 
2  or  3  feet,  so  the  care  and  trouble  which  have  been  bestowed  on 
them  for  a  whole  season  are  thrown  away.  We  merely  carried  out 
Mr.  Taylor’s  advice  in  the  preparation  the  first  season  as  detailed  in 
his  little  book  on  the  “  Vines  at  Longleat.”  We  allow  the  rods  to 
grow  9  or  10  feet,  then  pinch  them,  and  all  sub-laterals  are  kept 
pinched  in  ;  the  consequence  is  we  build  up  a  good  solid  rod, 
which  need  not  be  shortened  above  a  foot  or  so.  The  sub-laterals 
are  cut  out  at  the  end  of  the  season,  care  being  taken  not  to  injure 
the  main  leaf  at  its  base,  and  the  little  shortening  is  done  when 
the  leaves  commence  falling.  By  the  above  treatment  the  main 
buds  plump  up,  and  the  following  season  they  break  strongly  at 
every  eye  without  the  trouble  of  bending  the  rods  to  force  the 
lower  buds  into  action.  I  have  seen  young  rods  almost  refuse  to 
break  after  the  Vines  were  subjected  to  the  running-up-to-the-top- 
of-the-house  system.  We  allowed  temporary  Vines  to  run  12  feet, 
but  by  stopping  and  pinching  in  the  sub-laterals  the  whole  set  of 
Vines  broke  evenly  from  base  to  summit.  We  were  obliged  to 
allow  this  run  in  consequence  of  the  length  to  the  rafter,  the 
Vines  being  planted  in  the  body  of  the  house.  On  each  Vine  we 
allowed  four  good  bunches.  The  Madresfield  Court  was  excellent 
in  bunch,  fruit,  and  colour,  and  without  a  cracked  berry.  A  little 
front  air  was  continually  left  on  from  the  time  the  G-rapes 
commenced  stoning,  and  there  was  always  a  fair  warmth  in  the 
pipes.  We  might  have  left  eight  bunches,  but  did  not  wish  to 
overcrop  to  jeopardise  the  crop  for  this  season  and  probably  part  of 
the  rods  next. 

My  impression  is  that  when  the  roots  are  spread  out  and  the 
border  kept  mulched  during  the  growing  season  new  fibres  take 
kindly  to  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
trouble  in  keeping  them  there  afterwards. — A.  Young. 


IVY-LEAVED  PELARGONIUMS. 

Wiiat  an  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  size,  colour,  and 
variety  of  these  beautiful  plants  during  the  last  ten  years.  Formerly 
they  were  only  considered  worth  growing  extensively  for  bedding 
purposes  ;  now  they  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  supplying 
cut  flowers.  In  pots  of  various  sizes  for  associating  with  other 
plants,  for  house  and  conservatory  decoration,  in  baskets  for 
suspending  from  the  roofs  of  houses,  or  when  grown  into  large 
pyramidal-shaped  plants  they  are  most  useful.  Having  at  the 
present  time  some  large  and  well-flowered  specimens  which  com¬ 
mand  more  than  passing  notice,  I  hope  these  few  cultural  notes 
will  be  the  means  of  inducing  other  readers  of  the  Journal  to  try 
a  few  plants  in  the  same  way,  feeling  sure  they  will  be  amply  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results. 

About  this  time  last  year  we  placed  a  few  strong  plants  singly 
into  13-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  loam,  one  of  horse 
droppings,  and  a  little  lime  rubble  ;  the  loam  was  used  in  a  rough 
state,  the  manure  was  passed  through  the  half-inch  sieve,  and  the 
lime  rubble  through  one  a  little  smaller.  A  stout  stake  was  driven 
into  the  centre  of  the  pot,  two  pieces  of  lath  an  inch  wide,  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  21  feet  long  were  nailed  together  in  the  centre  and 
placed  on  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  that  each  end  projected  an  equal 
distance  beyond  the  rim,  under  which  a  stout  wire  was  placed,  and 
the  cross  pieces  of  lath  fastened  securely  with  smaller  wire  to  the 
ring  under  the  rim  of  the  pot.  Another  ring  of  stout  wire  was 
next  made  an  inch  less  in  diameter,  and  bound  to  the  cross 
pieces  of  lath  with  wire  ;  two  other  rings  of  stout  wire  were 
then  made,  one  of  them  being  one-third  less  in  diameter  than  the 
bottom  ring,  and  the  other  a  little  larger  than  the  top  of  the  stake. 
Six  stout  pieces  of  wire  were  cut  into  equal  lengths,  the  points 
turned  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  one  end  of  each  being  fastened  to  the 
small  ring  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the  stake  ;  these  lengths 
of  wire  were  then  fastened  equidistant  around  the  medium-sized 
ring,  placed  about  midway  between  the  top  of  the  stake  and  the 
bottom  ring ;  this  done,  the  wires  that  formed  an  oblique  line  were 
tightened  and  fastened  to  the  bottom  ring,  taking  care  to  have 
them  at  equal  distances,  so  as  to  leave  the  trellis  an  evenly  shaped 
pyramid.  If  the  oblique  wires  are  found  too  far  apart  for  training 
the  young  growths  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  run  up  smaller  wires 
between  them  when  the  outline  is  once  made  with  stout  wires. 
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When  each  trellis  was  completed  we  trained  the  young  shoots 
so  as  to  cover  as  much  of  the  framework  as  they  would.  The  plants 
were  then  kept  in  a  vinery  for  a  few  weeks,  afterwards  transferred 
to  a  greenhouse,  and  in  June  placed  in  a  sunny  position  in  the  open 
air,  the  flowers  being  kept  picked  off  throughout  the  summer,  and 
the  young  growths  regularly  trained-in.  When  the  shoots  were 
likely  to  become  crowded  before  other  parts  of  the  trellis  was 
covered  they  were  occasionally  thinned.  In  September  the  plants 
were  placed  in  a  cool  vinery,  where  they  were  kept  till  the  house 
was  started,  by  which  time  the  trellis  was  evenly  covered.  The 
flowers,  which  had  up  to  this  date  been  regularly  picked  off,  were 
then  allowed  to  develope.  Just  before  they  began  to  unfold,  the 
shoots  were  all  stopped  and  tied-in  here  and  there  as  required,  and 
the  plants  placed  in  a  light  position  in  the  conservatory,  where  they 
receive  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  a  weekly  sprinkling  of 
Beeson’s  manure,  and  in  return  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them 
are  dady  unfolding  fine  trusses  of  their  charming  flowers. 

It  may  occur  to  careful  readers  that  the  time  taken  to  cover  the 
trellises  above  described  was  rather  long  for  these  go-a-head  days. 
True,  we  might  have  covered  them  with  growth  in  little  more  than 
half  the  time,  but  our  object  was  to  secure  very  short-jointed 
growth,  which  would  yield  a  mass  of  flowers  at  a  given  time. 

The  following  varieties  are  all  good  and  reliable  : — Fiirstin 
J.  von  Hohenzollern,  Abel  Carriere,  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Comte  Horace 
de  Choiseul,  Isadore  Feral,  Comtesse  Horace  de  Choiseul,  A.  F. 
Barron,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt. — H.  Dunkin. 


EARLY  RHUBARB. 

I  HAD  better  work  off  my  remaining  notes  about  Rhubarb.  It 
would  be  a  pity  to  mar  the  lines  of  the  Editor’s  face  by  frowns.  One 
point  I  would  like  to  urge  is,  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have 
another  trial  of  Rhubarbs.  I  say  it  with  all  respect,  but  with  all  faith¬ 
fulness,  that  their  last  trial  only  landed  many  of  us  into  a  Rhubarb 
country  of  fog.  Instead  of  there  being  light  given  us  there  was  only  a 
half  light,  which  led  us  to  grope  about  trying  to  find  something  real, 
and  failing.  It  was  only  concerning  the  really  positive  varieties  of 
Rhubarb  that  the  Society’s  report  was  sound.  I  am  speaking  only  for 
myself  now,  let  it  be  understood,  though  my  reading  of  the  gardening 
papers  at  the  time  and  since  convinces  me  that  I  was  not  singular  in 
my  conclusions.  I  would  suggest  that  everyone  with  a  positive  variety, 
either  old  or  new,  send  up  specimens  to  Chiswick,  that  these  specimens 
be  grown  for  not  less  than  two  years,  and  better  three,  and  that  a  sub¬ 
committee  of  Rhubarb  expeits  be  appointed  to  watch  and  note  the 
varying  characteristics  of  each  variety.  This  would  be  no  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  Fruit  Committee.  Mr.  W.  Divers’  letter  on  page  299, 
shows  that  he  is  one  of  those  who  did  not  place  much  confidence  in  the 
last  report  on  Rhubarb  sent  out  by  the  R.H.S.,  and  he  cannot  have 
read  the  Vicar  of  Yaxley's  description  of  his  Rhubarb  when  he  thinks 
the  Early  Red  or  Pontic  Rhubarb  is  the  one  which  the  Vicar  is  sending 
out. 

Another  point  about  Rhubarb  I  wanted  to  bring  out,  and  that  is  as 
to  the  pulling  of  it.  As  a  general  rule  Rhubarb  is  pulled  too  old. 
Nothing  requires  more  judgment  than  does  this  operation.  For  house 
purposes  it  should  never  be  pulled  after  the  crimpiness  has  gone  out  of 
the  young  leaf.  For  market  purposes  the  demand  governs  the  pulling, 
but  even  for  this  purpose  it  would  be  better  for  the  consumer  and  better 
for  the  Rhubarb  plants  if  the  young  stems  alone  were  pulled.  Let 
those  who  are  sceptical  try  this  way  of  pulling;  they  will  soon  find  out 
its  merits. 

Finally,  though  Rhubarb  is  a  lowly  plant  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  high  claims  it  has  upon  mankind.  It  can  claim  to  be  an 
esculent  which  satisfies  the  refined  tastes  of  the  well-to-do,  and  supplies 
the  poor  with  a  wholesome  and  palatable  article  of  food.  It  can  claim 
that,  though  a  vegetable,  it  has  the  inestimable,  salutary,  and  attractive 
qualities  of  the  finest  fruit..  It  can  claim  to  be  no  unimportant  member 
in  the  subtropical  garden  as  a  plant  of  much  stateliness  and  beauty, 
especially  when  in  flower.  It  can  claim  to  be  a  medicine  of  some 
three  thousand  years’  standing  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these  bond  fide 
claims  it  can  claim  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of  plants, 
adapting  itself-to  almost  every  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  position. 
What  other  plant  can  boast  such  a  record  ?  and  what  other  plant  with 
such  a  record  has  been  so  neglected  ?  Those  days  are  past.— N.  H.  P. 


DAHLIAS. 

The  above  are  readily  increased  in  various  ways — viz.,  by  cuttings, 
division  of  the  roots,  grafting,  and  seeds.  The  way  in  general 
practice  is  by  cuttings,  by  which  manner  good  varieties  can  be  pro¬ 
pagated  in  large  numbers,  and  the  sorts  kept  true  to  name.  The 
Dahlia  ripens  its  seeds  in  September  and  October.  These  should  be 
selected  from  the  best  formed  and  best  coloured  blooms,  which  should 
be  covered  two  or  three  days  previous  to  their  expanding  with  a  fine 
gauze  net,  in  order  to  prevent  accidental  fecundation  taking  place. 
Then  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  or  with  what  answers  equally  as  well, 
a  rabbit’s  tail  placed  in  a  quill,  take  the  pollen  and  touch  the  floret, 
repeating  the  operation  for  three  successive  days.  When  the  seeds  are 


ripe  they  should  be  carefully  dried  and  preserved  during  winter,  and 
may  be  sown  in  February  or  March.  They  may  be  sown  in  pans  or 
boxes  filled  with  light  loam  and  leaf  mould,  covering  the  seeds  with 
a  little  sand.  These  may  then  be  placed  on  a  hotbed  or  in  the  propa¬ 
gating  house.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  germinate  keep  the  seedlings  close 
to  the  glass,  giving  a  good  supply  of  water.  As  soon  as  they  are  large- 
enough  they  must  be  transferred  to  small  60-size  pots,  growing  them 
as  quickly  as  possible.  They  may  be  next  transferred  to  6-incb 
pots,  gradually  hardening  them  to  plant  in  their  permanent  situations- 
in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

If  they  are  grown  from  cuttings,  which- is  by  far  the  best  and  most 
general  way,  place  the  stock  tubers  in  a  bottom  heat  of  65°,  covering 
them  with  a  little  loam  or  leaf  mould.  The  young  shoots  will  soon- 
appear,  and  when  these  are  large  enough  remove  them  from  the  parent 
with  a  heel  attached,  cutting  them  with  a  sharp  knife,  inserting  them 
in  thumb  pots  filled  with  a  light  soil  chiefly  composed  of  sand,  and  the 
shallower  they  are  inserted  the  better.  They  should  be  plunged  into  a 
brisk  bottom  heat,  keeping  them  moist  and  well  shaded  from  the  sun,  as 
if  allowed  to  flag  their  chances  of  rooting  are  diminished,  and  they  also 
take  twice  as  long  as  they  would  otherwise  do.  In  about  a  fortnight’s- 
time  they  will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  rooted  to  admit  of  a  little  air 
being  given,  which  must  be  done  by  degrees.  When  they  have  been 
sufficiently  hardened  they  may  be  transferred  to  larger  pots,  using  a 
richer  compost,  and  gradually  hardening  them.  They  may  be  placed  in 
a  cold  frame  till  the  early  part  of  May,  when  they  must  be  accustomed 
to  the  open  air,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being  planted  where  they  are  to- 
flower  by  the  end  of  the  month. — A.  G.  Fuampton,  Brocldey  Hall 
Gardens. 


GARDENERS  AND  GARDENERS. 

Having  been  for  a  number  of  years  a  constant  reader  of  your 
valuable  paper  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  various  articles  that 
have  appeared  therein  at  different  times  anent  gardeners.  I  wish  to- 
endorse  all  that  Mr.  Hugh  Dale  said  in  his  evening  notes,  with  the 
exception  of  certificates,  and  I  cannot  see  how  they  are  going  to  benefit 
the  craft  generally.  I  have  lived  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  a  district 
where  hundreds  of  gardeners  are  employed  in  every  branch,  from  the 
kid  glove  man  down  to  the  one-day-a-week  man,  and  also  the  groom 
and  gardener,  as  well  as  the  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  cows  and 
poultry.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bishop  is  not  aware  that  there  are  many  men 
who  are  grooms  and  gardeners,  not  through  preference,  but  through  force- 
of  circumstances — men  who  have  filled  good  situations  as  head  gardeners 
and  foremen.  I  have  known  many  who  have  been  obliged  to  accept 
such  situations  or  nothing — men  who  have  fallen  on  evil  days,  and 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  A  man  often  finds  himself  cast  upon  his 
own  resources  with  a  wife  and  a  young  family  :  the  nurseries  are  all 
full,  and  after  waitiDg  and  watching,  and  having  spent  what  little  he 
may  have  been  able  to  put  by  in  fruitless  search,  he  is  at  last  compelled,, 
though  very  reluctantly,  to  accept  the  position  of  groom  and  gardener, 
or  give  up  the  business  altogether.  I  have  known  many  really  good  and 
well-trained  men  do  this,  and  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  against  this 
hard  and  fast  line  being  drawn,  and  the  adoption  of  certificates.  I  think 
that  in  many  cases  certificates  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written 
on  ;  and  as  Mr.  Bishop  quotes  two  instances  I  will  also  quote  two,  which 
I  know  to  be  true.  The  first  is  a  very  respectable  man,  who  has  been 
foreman  in  one  of  our  largest  and  best  places  over  a  dozen  years,  where 
prizes  were  and  still  are  taken  by  hundreds  annually  all  over  the- 
country.  This  man  is  now  a  head  gardener  in  a  place  of  very  moderate 
dimensions,  though  quite  large  enough  for  anyone  to  biing  out  his 
abilities,  and  a  very  poor  figure  he  presents  as  an  all-round  gardener, 
and  his  employer  told  him  not  long  since  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  a 
change  unless  he  altered.  Here  is  another  instance.  Some  few  months 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  upon  a  gentleman,  and  in  speaking  of  his- 
gardener  he  said  he  came  with  a  strong  recommendation,  but  did  not 
suit  him,  as  he  had  spent  all  his  time  in  the  houses,  pulling  to  pieces,, 
dividing,  and  propagating  little  bits  of  things  by  the  hundred,  when 
they  only  wanted  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen,  as  the  case  may  be. — • 
A  Working  Gardener. 


Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  made  an  ill- 
considered  charge  against  nurserymen  and  others — viz.,  that  they 
frequently  sen!  Cabbage  growers  with  a  knowledge  of  cows,  pigs,  and 
poultry  to  fill  situations  for  which  they  are  not  fitted.  The  original- 
sentences  (page  74)  containing  the  remarks  to  which  I  take  exception 
are  only  capable  of  one  interpretation  if  they  are  to  convey  any  mean¬ 
ing  at  all  ;  and  that  is,  Mr.  Bishop  intended  your  readers  to  understand 
and  believe  that  nurserymen  and  others  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  men 
who  have  not  received  even  a  fair  training  in  gardening  to  fill  important 
situations. 

On  page  172  Mr.  Bishop  makes  a  lame  attempt  to  bolster  up  his  un¬ 
founded  charge  by  citing  two  cases,  one  implicating  a  nurseryman,  and-, 
the  other  a  head  gardener,  and  he  asks  his  readers  to  accept  his  own 
testimony  as  to  the  merits  of  these  two  cases,  one  of  which  is  cited  for 
self-exaltation  — for,  besides  other  details,  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  how 
many  firsts  there  were  among  the  fourteen  prizes,  and  he  is  exact  as  to 
the  class  and  number  of  prizes  and  opponents  of  his  successor  ;  the  other 
is  a  case  in  which  a  head  gardener  found  a  situation  for  a  man  who  did 
not  give  satisfaction  in  the  situation  he  then  held.  Neither  of  these 
cases  justifies  in  the  slightest  degree  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Bishop.. 
The  first  is  a  case  in  which  his  late  employer  is  likely  to  be  the  most 
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'unbiassed  judge  ;  if  the  gardener  suited  him  (or  her)  it  is  immaterial 
how  many  prizes  he  won  or  failed  to  win,  because  of  themselves  they 
prove  nothing  in  this  instance.  The  second  case  falls  to  the  ground 
because,  so  far  as  we  are  told,  the  head  gardener  did  not  recommend  his 
foreman  to  fill  an  important  situation  for  which  he  was  not  fitted.  If 
Mr.  Bishop  is  afraid  to  publish  names,  let  him  send  them  in  confidence 
to  the  Editor,  and  leave  him  to  say  whether  he  (Mr.  Bishop)  has  or  has 
not  established  his  charge  against  nurserymen  and  others.  In  default 
of  this  I  call  upon  Mr.  Bishop  to  withdraw  statements  which  he  has 
failed  to  substantiate. 

In  reply  to  W.  G.  Kevell  permit  me  to  say  that  I  should  show  a  re¬ 
markable  want  of  penetration  if  I  accepted  as  proofs  or  illustrations 
the  one  weak,  ex  parte ,  and  very  personal  case  Mr.  Bishop  lias  adduced 
in  support  of  his  statements  about  nurserymen  and  others,  on  page 
74.  Sir.  Revell  is  very  faulty  in  his  reasoning.  If  Mr.  Bishop  did  not 
desire  to  exalt  himself  and  debase  his  successor,  why  did  he  use  the 
personal  pronoun  “  I,”  and  draw  special  attention  to  himself  and  to 
his  successor  ?  Also,  if  Mr.  Bishop  had  taken  770  prizes  last  year,  what 
lias  that  to  do  with  the  question  ?  There  are  numbers  of  men  in  single- 
handed  places  who  have  probably  taken  as  many  prizes  as  Mr.  Bishop, 
and  who  are  as  good  all-round  gardeners,  and  equally  competent  to  fill 
important  positions.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  who  are  the  sufferers, 
but  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Bishop’s  statements  in  regard  to  the  actions 
of  nurserymen  and  others. 

It  is  kind  of  Mr.  Bishop  to  be  so  interested  in  me,  and  I  am  sorry 
that  he  has  failed  to  find  my  name  and  address  in  the  Directory.  I  hope 
some  day  to  hold  an  important  appointment  if  I  do  not  now,  and  then 
perhaps  Mr.  Bishop  will  be  more  successful  in  his  search  in  the  Direc¬ 
tory  ;  but  whether  he  is  or  not,  1  shall  be  content  to  allow  others  to  assess 
such  merits  as  they  may  discover  in  my  work,  and  so  far  I  have  been 
fortunate  in  not  being  under  the  necessity  of  blowing  my  own  trumpet. 
— Hugh  Dale. 

[We  may  perhaps  add  that  our  correspondent  is  in  a  position  that 
the  majority  of  gardeners  would  be  glad  to  fill,  also  we  may  narrate  the 
fact  of  a  single-handed  gardener  liaving  taken  hundreds  of  prizes 
against  all  comers,  and  now  most  creditably  holds,  and  has  long  held,  a 
position  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  manager  of  a  nobleman’s  estate. 
The  knowledge  of  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  and  farming  possessed  by  this 
once  groom  and  gardener  has  been  of  even  greater  service  to  him  than 
his  proved  skill  as  a  cultivator  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables. 
Nurserymen  of  recognised  character  and  position  are  most  careful  only 
to  recommend  gardeners  who  furnish  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their 
•competency  and  respectability.  The  winning  of  prizes  alone  carries 
little  weight,  often  none,  in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  man  for  a  posi¬ 
tion.  Some  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the  kingdom  do  not  exhibit,  and 
some  of  the  best  masters  would  not  keep  them  if  they  did.] 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

INTERNATIONAL  KIDNEY. 

On  reading  the  very  modest  remarks  on  the  above  named  variety  by 
"the  raiser  and  introducer,  I  am  led  to  think  by  an  observation  of 
mine  that  the  anticipated  improvement  in  the  cooking  qualities  are 
in  some  cases  being  realised.  I  asked  one  of  our  staff  in  February 
last,  who  is  a  cottager  and  has  an  allotment  on  moderately  stiff  soil 
on  the  chalk,  what  kind  of  Potatoes  he  was  at  that  time  using. 
He  said,  “  International  Kidney.”  I  said,  “  I  thought  you  grew 
those  for  show  and  not  to  eat.”  He  remarked,  “  They  are  very  good 
now.  Will  you  try  a  few?”  I  said,  “Yes,”  but  I  thought  it  was 
a  very  doubtful  experiment.  On  having  them  cooked  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  their  proving  most  excellent ;  in  fact,  I  have  eaten  no  better 
Potatoes  of  the  crop  of  1888,  and  I  have  grown  and  been  using  several 
of  the  fine  new  varieties  sent  out  by  leading  firms. — R.  M. 


I  SHOULD  like  to  be  allowed  to  send  a  word  of  greeting  to  Mr. 
Robert  Fenn,  and  to  say  how  thoroughly  I  enjoyed  his  most  characteristic 
•defence  of  his  seedling  Potato  International  on  page  236.  His  style 
and  the  swing  of  his  sentences  serve  to  remind  us,  the  old  readers  of 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  of  those  long  past  glorious  days,  when  the 
world  was  younger  and  brighter  to  us  than  it  is  now,  when  Robert 
Fenn  as  “  Upwards  and  Onwards  ”  did  such  brave  work  for  the  Potato 
■he  loves  so  well  in  that  notable  garden  at  Woodstock  Rectory.  How 
well  I  can  recall  the  pleasant  letters,  the  chatty,  cheery  letters,  with 
such  a  go-ahead  spirit  in  them  :  the  letters  which  brought  new  life  to 
many  a  weary  spirited  Potato  grower,  and  which  fired  with  Potato 
-enthusiasm  the  young  and  aspiring  gardener.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
caught  in  a  small  degree  the  infection  of  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Potato, 
and  I  have  been  a  Potato  lover  ever  since.  I  was  admitted  into  the 
rprivacy  of  his  correspondence,  and  what  he  is  in  public  he  is  in  a  higher 
degree  in  private — brave,  straightforward,  and  generous.  His  heart  is 
In  his  hand,  and  the  cheeriness  of  his  spirit  makes  him  friends  with 
■everybody  who  comes  within  the  magic  of  his  acquaintance.  It  did  my 
heart  good  to  read  his  letter  on  his  seedling  International,  and  also  to  read 
his  note  on  Potatoes  sporting,  page  292,  and  the  history  of  his  other 
seedling  Potato,  Mr.  Worthington  G.  Smith.  I  am  sure  I  am  only  speaking 
the  minds  of  all  readers  of  the  Journal  when  I  say  that  we  shall  be  glad 
to  see  him  occupy  some  of  the  pages  of  our  paper  each  week.  As  one 
who  remembers  his  connection  with  the  writers  of  past  days — Robert 
Errington,  Donald  Beaton,  Robert  Fish,  Thomas  Appleby,  and  others 
whose  names  are  now  only  memories — it  will  be  a  great  delight  to  me. 


Speaking  of  Mr.  Fenn’s  Potato  International,  I  was  once  standing  in 
a  cottager’s  tent  at  a  flower  show  and  overheard  the  following: — Says 
A  to  B,  “  What  makes  you  grow  rhat  International  Potato  ?  Tt  is  not  fit 
to  eat.”  “  I  don’t  care  what  it  is,”  says  B,  “  it’s  brought  more  money 
to  me  than  all  the  others  put  together  !”  “  Oh  1  well,”  replies  A,  “  if 

that’s  all - .”  He  did  not  get  any  further,  for  B  demolished  him 

with  such  an  “All  1  I”  (flourishing  his  hands  about),  “  why  what  more 
do  you  want  ?”  and  went  off  with  the  air  of  a  conqueror.  One  thing 
certainly  must  be  said  for  it,  and  that  is,  it  has  given  Potato  growers  of 
every  degree  a  model  for  a  kidney  Potato  as  to  form.  That  is  some¬ 
thing,  and  not  a  little  something  either.  When  one  remembers  the  ugly 
deep-eyed  monsters  which  we  have  seen  on  exhibition  tables,  it  makes 
one  thankful  to  the  raiser  of  such  a  typical  Potato  as  International  for 
giving  us  one  which  delights  the  eye  whatever  it  may  lack  in  satisfying 
the  palate. 

Mr.  Robert  Fenn  has  left  his  mark  on  the  Potato  world,  and  by 
many  will  never  be  forgotten,  one  of  whom  now  signs  himself — 
N.  H.  P. 


NARCISSUS  YARTIFORMIS. 

Prominent  by  its  stateliness  and  beauty  in  the  great  collection  of 
Daffodils  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  the 
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FIG.  49.— NARCISSUS  VAIUIFORMIS. 

variety  here  figured.  The  trumpet  or  corona  is  of  the  best  form  and 
bright  crocus  yellow  in  colour,  the  perianth  segments  varying  in  shape, 
some  being  short,  broad,  and  smooth  ;  others,  and  these  being  in  the 
majority,  longer,  narrower,  and  more  or  less  waved  or  twisted,  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  engraving  ;  they  are  yellow  at  the  base,  nearly  white  at 
the  tips.  This  handsome  Daffodil  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Son.  It  has,  we  are  informed,  been  sold  under  the  erroneous  name  of 
N.  nobilis,  which  is  figured  in  “  Redoute’s  Liliacem,”  but  is  not  in 
cultivation. 

N.  variiformis  is  described  in  Parkinson’s  “  Paradisus,”  but  from  the 
date  of  the  publication  of  this  work,  1629,  we  find  no  record  of  it  till 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  when  Mr.  Barr  introduced  it  from  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  and  he  informs  us  that  it  is  very  widely  spread  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Central  Pyrenees.  In  1888  Mr.  Barr  met  with  it  in 
Old  Castile,  near  to  some  of  the  rich  Spanish  copper  mines,  growing  in 
the  basin  of  a  valley,  the  lower  half  of  the  valley  being  occupied  with 
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yellow  Corbularia,  the  upper  portion  with  N.  variiformis,  and  the 
neighbouring  heights  with  Triandrus  albus. 

Mr.  Barr  says  a  month  might  be  easily  spent  exploring  the 
mountainous  regions  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles.  The  collector, 
however,  must  be  satisfied  with  homely  fire,  primitive  accommodation, 
and  not  bad  wine. 


LEAKING  OF  HOT-WATER  PIPES— MAINS. 

I  suspect  it  does  not  matter  greatly  whether  pipes  leak  the  most  when 
hot  or  cold,  if  they  leak  at  all,  but  with  split  sockets  my  experience  has 
been  the  same  as  that  of  “  S.  H.  ”  (p.  299),  namely,  there  was  most  leakage 
when  hot.  In  the  conservatory  here  we  had  two  cases  of  split  sockets 
last  winter,  and  they  certainly  leaked  the  most  when  hot,  as  the  con¬ 
stant  trickling  of  water  into  the  feed  cistern  testified.  In  the  new  range 
of  plant  houses  lately  erected  we  have  not  adopted  the  ordinary  socket 
pipes  which  require  caulking  (and  all  gardeners  who  have  had  leakages 
know  the  trouble  and  anxiety  when  pipes  have  had  to  be  removed  during 
severe  weather),  but  sockets  with  nuts  and  bolts  attached  and  square- 
made  indiarubber  rings.  Of  course  the  first  cost  is  greater,  but  the 
quickness  with  which  they  can  be  put  together  is  remarkable.  If  there 
should  ever  be  a  leak,  a  length  may  be  taken  out  and  a  sound  one  replaced 
in  a  very  short  time.  There  is  nothing  to  fear  from  a  socket  leak,  as,  if 
this  should  happen,  a  turn  with  a  screw-key  will  soon  put  a  stop  to  it. 

I  have  often  seen  questions  asked  as  to  the  best  means  of  conserving 
heat  in  mains  when  carried  some  distance  to  the  houses.  In  one  of  the 
ranges  here  the  boiler  is  unavoidably  placed  70  or  80  yards  away,  but 
we  have  the  main  covered  with  a  patent  non-conducting  composition, 
which  does  admirably  for  the  purpose.  Silicate  of  cotton  is  also  good, 
but  more  expensive.  Mains  should  always  be  placed  in  dry  brick 
chambers  if  possible,  and  kept  free  from  damp  earth. — A.  Young. 


I  AM  amused  with  the  remarks  on  this  subject  in  your  pleasing 
paper.  I  had  a  leak  in  a  pipe  when  the  pipes  were  cold,  not  so  when 
hot.  Why,  how,  or  wherefore  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  a  fact. — Amateub, 


I  HAVE  been  interested  in  the  article  on  hot-water  pipes  leaking,  and  I 
think  your  correspondent  “  S.  H.”(page299)  is  right.  I  have  at  the  present 
time  four  or  five  joints  in  the  stove  and  two  in  the  greenhouse  cracked 
and  leaking.  I  have  to  fill  the  supply  cistern  twice  a  week,  and  lose  more 
water  when  I  have  to  fire  hard  than  when  I  do  not.  When  I  was  at 
Stuffynwood  Hall  a  few  years  ago  we  had  something  similar.  It  was  in 
winter,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  fire  in  the  daytime.  I  started  the  fire 
about  3  P.M.,  and  drove  it  on  till  5  o’clock,  when  suddenly  a  loud  crack 
was  heard,  and  the  water  came  hissing  out.  I  ran  down  the  stokehole, 
pulled  the  fire  out,  and  the  water  stopped  in  an  hour  afterwards.  One 
of  the  young  men  had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  keep  the  fires  going  very 
steadily  for  a  week,  till  the  pipe  could  be  repaired.  This  is  a  little  of 
my  experience  with  leaky  pipes,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  trespassing  too  much 
on  your  valuable  space.  I  have  a  valve  broken,  and  it  has  red  lead 
all  round  it,  but  that  is  of  no  use  whatever.—  J.  Munks,  Coonibe  Lea, 
Bicldey. 

[No  person  trespasses  who  communicates  his  experience  in  gardening 
duties.] 

FERN  SPORES. 

[A  pap»r  read  before  the  Caterham  Horticultural  and  Cottage  Gardeners’  Society,  on 
Friday,  March  8th,  1889,  by  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rose,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Society.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  this  evening  to  attempt  anything  which  can 
by  any  mental  process  be  regarded  as  a  practical  horticultural  paper. 
Bather  is  it  my  desire  that  you  will  examine  with  me  some  typical 
instances  of  vegetable  reproduction,  and  that,  guided  by  the  phenomena 
which  are  to  be  observed  in  their  spore  development,  we  may  endeavour 
to  find  a  place  for  Ferns  in  the  scale  of  plant  life.  Plants  have  been 
divided  into  two  great  classes  : — 

I.  Phanerogams,  or  flower  bearers. 

II.  Cryptogams,  or  having  their  organs  of  reproduction  buried  or 

hidden. 

It  is  in  the  latter  division,  the  Cryptogams,  that  we  must  at  starting 
place  our  Ferns,  for  their  mode  of  reproduction  is,  to  say  the  least, 
decidedly  hidden,  obscure,  and  difficult  of  investigation.  Carrying 
classification  to  further  lengths,  Cryptogams  may  be  subdivided  into 
two  groups. 

(a)  Those  in  which  there  is  an  evident  distinction  of  leaf  and  stem, 

such  as  Ferns,  Mosses,  Horsetails,  and  Club  Mosses. 

(b)  Those  which  show  no  such  leaf  and  stem  modifications,  such  as 

Mushrooms,  Algae,  Lichens,  and  the  scum-like  confervas  which 

sometimes  appear  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Now  just  as  it  is  possible  to  discover  something  of  an  apparently 
progressional  rise  in  the  forms  of  the  animal  kingdom,  from  the  tiny 
animalcule  which,  without  any  obvious  physiological  organism,  lives  its 
transient  life  in  the  water  drop  up  to  the  highly  organised  mammal,  so, 
to  a  perhaps  somewhat  less  satisfactory  degree  of  nicety,  is  it  possible 
to  arrange  our  plant  forms  in  a  similarly  ascending  scale,  from  the 
almost  imperceptible  scum  which  first  dims  the  surface  of  the  stagnant 


pool  up  to  the  splendid  forms  of  vegetable  life  which  load  themselves 
with  luscious  fruit.  If,  in  search  of  forms  other  than  those  contem¬ 
porary  with  ourselves,  we  examine  the  rocks  of  bygone  ages,  we  find 
that  the  earliest  traces  of  animals  and  vegetables  afford  an  undoubted 
indication  that  the  primitive  forms  of  life  were  decidedly  more  like  the 
Alga:  and  the  animalculas  than  like  the  flowering  plants  and  the 
mammals.  Pursuing  this  line  of  investigation  still  further,  we  shall  find 
our  buried  plant  forms  gradually  altering  and  increasing  in  complexity 
as  the  successive  ages  are  indicated  by  successive  strata.  But  back  in 
the  early  life-containing  rocks  we  find  Fern-like  plant  fossils  long  before 
any  trace  of  the  flowering  plants  can  be  detected. 

The  result  of  this  preliminary  investigation  will  at  least  be  to  pre¬ 
dispose  us  to  rank  the  Cryptogams  below  the  Phanerogams.  It  is  my 
hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  some  additional  reason  for  regard¬ 
ing  this  as  a  correct  arrangement.  If  you  will  refer  to  the  classification- 
of  plants  with  which  we  started,  you  will  see  that  the  Cryptogams  in¬ 
clude  a  tvide  range  of  forms,  and  of  those  it  is  easy  to  accept  the  Algae 
as  perhaps  the  lowest  in  development.  Having  thus  come  to  some 
simple  arrangement,  we  can  proceed  to  an  investigation  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  points  suggested  by  the  title  of  this  paper.  For  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  which  I  have  in  view  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  a  specimen  of 
the  lowest  and  most  primitive  form,  a  specimen  of  the  highly  organised, 
form,  and  then  between  the  two  the  Fern  itself. 

In  order  that  my  remarks  may  be  clear,  or  at  least  less  obscure  than 
they  would  be  without  it,  I  shall  have  to  digress  for  a  moment  and 
direct  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  a  growing  plant  is  in¬ 
creased  in  size.  If  some  portion  of  a  plant  be  taken — root,  stem,  leaves,, 
bloom,  fruit,  or  seed — it  will,  when  examined  microscopically,  be  found 
to  consist  of  a  number  of  attached  but  individually  distinct  cells.  If 
one  individual  cell  be  examined  under  suitable  conditions  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  minute  bag  or  sack,  containing  a  semi-watery  fluid.  This 
fluid  is  known  as  protoplasm,  and  is  found  in  the  cells  of  all  living 
organisms  whether  animal  or  vegetable.  The  wall  of  the  sac  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  substance  known  as  cellulose,  simply  a  modified  form  of  the- 
protoplasm.  In  the  interior  of  a  cell  near  the  centre  is  a  kind  of 
kernelling,  which  is  known  as  the  nucleus.  This,  like  the  cellulose  in 
the  wall,  is  another  modified  form  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is  to  the 
nucleus  that  we  must  direct  our  continued  attention.  If  the  cell  which 
we  are  examining  is  a  living  one,  continual  fresh  supplies  are  finding- 
their  way  through  the  wall  of  the  cell,  and  the  nucleus  increases  in  size 
until,  after  a  gradual  process  of  fission,  it  finally  severs  into  two  separate 
portions,  each  of  which  forms  a  distinct  nucleus.  The  cell  wall  at  the 
same  time  closes  on  the  internuclear  space,  and  ultimately  two  cells  are 
produced  by  the  complete  interposition  of  a  wall  of  cellulose  between 
the  two  nuclei.  No  sooner  are  these  new  cells  in  distinct  and  separate- 
existence  than  the  process  above  described  is  repeated  in  each  of  them 
with  a  precisely  similar  result.  By  such  an  exceedingly  simple  process 
as  this  plants  increase  in  size.  In  some  cases  the  cellular  subdivision 
progresses  but  slowly,  while  in  others  the  process  is  an  exceedingly  rapid 
one.  The  materials  of  which  the  protoplasmic  fluid  is  composed  have- 
to  be  taken  in  by  the  plant’s  roots  and  leaves,  but  the  real  work  of 
growth  and  enlargement  goes  on  invariably  in  this  process  of  cellular 
subdivision. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  cellular  growth  of  plants  we  come  to- 
the  cellular  origin  of  plants.  In  our  original  table  we  saw  among  the 
lower  forms  of  the  Cryptogams  the  Algae.  Some  of  these  are  of  the 
most  simple  and  rudimentary  character.  Imagine  a  plant  consisting  of 
only  a  single  cell  1  Such  plants  really  exist,  and  these  are  propagated, 
as  one  would  imagine,  by  the  simple  process  of  growth  by  cellular  sub¬ 
division.  Let  the  one  cell  be  divided,  and  there,  complete  in  all  their 
parts,  are  two  plants.  In  this  example  we  have  at  once  the  simplest 
mode  of  reproduction,  and  a  direct  instance  of  cellular  origin. 

Following  the  plan  we  sketched  out  for  ourselves  we  shall  now- 
look  at  the  origin  of  one  of  the  highly  organised  flowering  plants, 
with  its  elaborate  and  complex  system  of  reproduction.  The  common 
Wallflower  is  the  type  I  select.  The  cellular  subdivision  which  we-, 
have  seen  is  the  basis  of  all  plant  growth  progresses  in  the  Wall¬ 
flower,  until  at  last  at  each  terminal  point  cells  are  produced,  which 
by  repeated  subdivision  will  build  up  the  bloom  with  its  intricate 
organisation.  Take  the  matured  flower  and  examine  it.  Occupying 
the  centre  is  the  pistil,  the  top  of  which,  the  stigma,  takes  a  fleshy- 
form,  and  is  covered  with  a  gum-like  substance.  Carefully  dissect 
the  pistil  by  splitting  it  longitudinally  down  the  centre.  Tt  is  found, 
to  consist  of  two  long  narrow  cavities.  Quite  early  in  the  growth  of 
the  bloom,  long  before  it  is  matured,  there  may  be  found  on  each 
side  of  the  central  division  and  attached  to  it  a  row  of  minute  bod 
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called  ovules.  Each  ovule  contains  a  protoplasmic  nucleated  cell, 
known  as  an  embryo  cell. 

Continuing  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  flower,  we  find 
growing  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  cup  six  stamens,  arranged  around 
the  central  pistil.  Each  stamen  consists  of  a  thin  stem  with  a  bag  on 
the  top.  The  bag  is  called  the  anther,  and  this  is  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  unattached  or  loose  cells,  which  look  like  dust  and  are 
called  pollen.  When  the  anther  at  the  top  of  the  stamen  reaches 
maturity  it  bursts,  and  the  pollen  dust  is  shed  abroad.  Many  of  the 
pollen  cells  fall  on  and  adhere  to  the  stigma  at  the  top  of  the  pistil, 
and  then  a  strange  process  comes  into  operation.  Placed  under  the 
microscope  a  grain  of  pollen  is  found  to  be  a  double  coated  cell.  Its 
outer  coat  is  here  and  there  extremely  thin,  so  thin  that  in  many 
places  it  has  nearly  disappeared.  When  the  pollen  cell  adheres  to  the 
stigma  the  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  latter  penetrates  into  the 
tiny  cell  and  causes  it  to  swell  very  much.  The  process  of  swelling 
proceeds  until  the  outer  coat  of  the  pollen  cell  is  rent  in  one  of  its 
thin  spots,  and  the  inner  coat  protrudes.  So  extremely  elastic  is  the 
inner  coat  that,  as  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  pollen  cell  con¬ 
tinues,  the  protruding  portion  is  forced  down  into  the  stigma  in  the 
form  of  a  minute  tube.  This  tube  in  its  downward  passage  insinuates 
itself  between  the  walls  of  adjacent  cells  until  it  enters  the  ovule,  and 
pierces  the  wall  of  the  embryo  cell.  The  embryo  cell  then  developes 
with  wonderful  energy.  Cellular  subdivision  proceeds  at  a  rapid  rate, 
and  at  last  a  small  plant  lies  enclosed  in  the  envelope  which  hides  this 
initial  growth.  This  minute  or  embryo  plant  in  the  form  of  a  seed  is 
ready  to  embark  upon  a  separate  existence.  Supply  it  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  temperature  and  moisture,  and  off  it  starts  on  its  own  independent 
career. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  unicellular  Algae  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of 
plant  life,  and  we  have  seen  that  their  method  of  propagation  differs 
only  in  name  from  what  we  have  seen  as  plant  growth  in  other  forms. 
Wide  as  is  the  gap  between  the  method  of  propagation  in  the  Algae  and 
that  in  the  Wallflower,  it  is  now  our  object  to  find  some  third  method 
which  will  rightly  be  interposed  between  these  two. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  our  Fern  spores,  and  I  trust  that 
the  preliminary  portion  of  this  paper  will  not  be  found  wanting  in 
apposition  to  the  subject  mentioned  for  the  whole  paper.  After  what 
we  have  already  noticed  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  loiter  long  over  the 
production  of  the  spores.  This  is  but  another  result  of  the  process  of 
cellular  subdivision.  Taking  the  common  male  Shield  Fern  (Aspidium 
Filix-mas)  for  one  type,  we  find  on  the  lower,  or  as  it  sometimes  appears, 
the  back  surface  of  the  fertile  fronds,  rows  of  kidney  shaped  bags.  A 
double  process  has  to  be  perfected  before  the  spores  which  are  within 
these  bags  are  properly  liberated.  First  the  bag  has  to  crack  open. 
Then  a  cluster  of  strangely  shaped  minute  bodies  is  discovered.  Each 
one  of  these  is  called  a  sporange,  and  it  consists  of  a  flattened  bag  with 
a  stem,  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  tennis  racquet.  The  spores  are  not 
yet  given  up.  They  lie  in  a  ring  round  the  edge  of  the  sporange  in  the 
position  corresponding  to  the  wooden  frame  round  the  racquet.  Of 
course  the  whole  of  this  organisation  is  very  minute.  When  the  ripen¬ 
ing  process  is  complete  the  sporange  becomes  so  dry  that  it  splits  open 
and  the  spores  are  shed  abroad  as  a  fine  dust. 

Now  we  shall  notice  the  peculiar  position  of  the  Fern  as  compared 
with  the  unicellular  Algae  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  flowering  plants 
on  the  other.  As  in  the  case  of  the  former  a  single  cell  has  been  de¬ 
tached  ;  but  up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  none  of  that  strange  inter¬ 
cellular  infusion  which  was  the  climax  of  the  cellular  operations  in  the 
latter.  That  intercellular  infusion  has  to  take  place  in  the  case  of  the 
spores,  but  how  different  is  the  case  from  that  of  the  true  flowering 
plants.  In  them  the  proceess  was  completed  in  the  parent  plant.  In 
the  Fern  we  have  left  the  parent  plant  behind  us,  and  have  to  take  this 
single  cell  and  trace  all  the  necessary  processes  as  a  part  of  its  subse¬ 
quent  career. 

The  tiny  spore  cell  lies  where  it  fell  on  a  moist  surface,  and 
awaits  our  most  minute  examination  and  continued  observation. 
It  is,  like  the  po’len  cell,  double-coated,  and,  like  the  pollen 
cell,  its  outer  coat  will  split  when  swelling  is  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  moisture  into  the  cell.  But  this  time  no  tiny  tube  will 
emerge.  A  leaf-like  expansion  will  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  This  is  called  the  prothallus.  It  is  not  a  leaf,  though  it  may 
perform  some  of  the  functions  of  a  leaf.  Its  under  surface  is  by  far 
the  more  interesting.  From  it  extremely  fine  hair-like  roots  descend, 
and  amongst  them  there  may  be  found  by  the  closest  inspection  ex¬ 
ceedingly  minute  rings  of  cells  attached  to  the  prothallus.  These  in¬ 
crease  until  the  ring  becomes  a  short  tube.  There  are  many  of  these 


tubular  bodies,  and  to  all  outward  appearances  they  are  alike.  But 
examination  shows  us  at  once  that  there  are  two  distinct  classes  of 
these  bodies.  One  kind  greatly  preponderates  in  number,  and  one  of 
these  we  will  first  examine  minutely.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  a 
fine  spiral  filament  or  thread.  This  filament  is  ever  restlessly  moving 
about  and  working  its  way  out  of  its  parent  tube.  It  is,  in  fact,  only 
a  body  having  a  function  similar  to  that  of  the  pollen  cell,  and  is  appro¬ 
priately  termed  an  antherozoid.  We  leave  the  filament  and  turn  to  one 
of  the  tubular  bodies  of  the  other  kind.  It  is  filled  with  a  fluid  similar 
to  that  we  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  stigma  of  the  Wallflower.. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  little  cup  which  the  hollow  of  the  tube  forms  is 
a  single  cell,  which  corresponds  to  an  embryo  cell  in  the  Wallflower, 
and  is  fertilised  by  the  antherozoids  in  the  same  way.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  do  we  reach  the  point  of  time  when  the  young  Fern  begins  its 
life.  The  embryo  cell  becomes  an  embryo  plant,  and  the  function  of 
the  prothallus  is  at  an  end. 

Fou  thus  see  that  two  distinct  and  successive  growths  are  needed  for 
the  production  of  a  new  Fern.  First  the  parent  plant  has  to  produce 
and  throw  off  those  free  cells  which  we  call  spores.  Secondly,  the 
spore  has  to  develope  something  called  a  prothallus,  which  shall  have 
organs  attached  to  it  capable  of  performing  functions  analogous  to 
those  of  the  pistils  and  anthers  of  the  flowering  plants.  So  that  although 
the  single  cell  thrown  off  by  the  Fern  in  the  form  of  a  spore  may 
eventually  develope  into  a  Fern,  yet,  as  a  sort  of  afterthought,  the  in¬ 
terfusion  of  diverse  cells  has  to  precede  that  development.  In  the 
lowest  form  we  have  seen  that  process  of  cellular  interfusion  to  be  un¬ 
necessary.  In  the  highest  forms  it  is  carried  on  in  the  structure  of  the 
parent  plant.  So  that  somewhere  between  the  two  is  the  position  of. 
the  Fern.  Time  will  not  permit  of  my  noticing  other  links  in  the  great 
connecting  chain  of  plant  forms,  nor  is  it  possible  to  do  more  than 
glance  back  at  the  time  when  the  Fern  had  as  it  were  the  world  to 
itself.  Perhaps,  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  earth  and  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  there  might  be  found  some  basis  for  an  attempt  to  show  the  per¬ 
fect  suitability  of  the  Fern’s  method  of  reproduction  to  the  time  of  its 
greatest  vigour,  for  in  those  remote  ages  the  most  elementary  of  the 
Cryptogams  grew  with  a  vigour  which  passes  our  comprehension.  For 
the  Club  Mosses  to  reach  the  dimension  of  our  Pme  trees  there  must 
have  been  a  group  of  attendant  circumstances  to  which  we  are 
strangers. 

JUDGING  COLLECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 

I  have  read  the  articles  on  the  above  subject  with  great  care,  and 
would  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  J. 
Wright  and  ‘‘ Judex,”  that  the  uniform  standard  of  value  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  give  justice  to  a  collection  of  fruit,  and,  as  I  am  one  of  the 
younger  generation  of  gardeners,  I  hope  that  this  discussion  may  lead  to  a 
better  code  of  judging  than  hitherto.  As  there  is  not  much  real  dif¬ 
ference  between  Mr.  J.  Wright’s  system  and  the  one  advocated  by 
“Judex,”  I  think  they  might  fairly  join  hands  and  say,  Let  us  try  to 
improve  it  so  that  it  may  be  the  best  and  only  system  used  for  judging 
these  collections.  When  such  men  as  Messrs.  J.  Wright,  J.  Mclndoe, 
“  J  udex,”  and  M.  Temple  think  it  possible  to  make  such  a  system  work¬ 
able,  I  say  “  why  not?”  If  by  consultation  and  sinking  small  differences 
they  can  promulgate  some  practicable  method  of  judging  these  col¬ 
lections,  both  judges  and  exhibitors  would  be  grateful. 

I  may  mention,  just  to  show  that  I  know  a  little  about  exhibiting 
and  judging,  that  Mr.  J.  Wright  has  judged  some  of  my  produce  in 
close  competition  by  his  S.  and  D.  system,  and  I  had  no  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied,  and  I  have  had  to  judge  cottage  gardens  by  the  method 
advocated  by  “  Judex,”  and  from  what  I  heard  with  satisfaction  to 
all  the  competitors.  The  system  advocated  by  “  Judex  ”  seems  to  me 
to  offer  a  very  good  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  new  code,  and 
whether  we  make  the  denominators  marks  and  points  or  shillings  and 
pence  is  immaterial ;  perhaps  the  latter  phrase  would  be  the.  more 
popular.  The  main  reason  in  my  opinion  for  this  new  code  is  the 
desirability  of  judging,  as  “  Judex  ”  says  on  page  148,  each  species  on 
its  own  intrinsic,  dietetic,  and  commercial  worth,  and  the  only  way 
to  do  this  is  by  different  standards  of  value.  This  could  be  done  by 
using  the  enclosed  card,  not  necessarily  for  publication  or  for  leaving 
on  the  collections  for  the  use  of  tne  general  public,  but  simply  to  be 
lifted  by  the  secretary  or  those  in  charge  as  soon  as  the  judges  have 
filled  them  up,  and  kept  for  future  use  in  case  of  dispute,  though  I 
believe  once  in  use  they  would  soon  be  left  on  the  collections.  You  will' 
notice  the  enclosed  is  simply  an  addition  to  the  system  as  seen  on  page 
149  by  “  Judex,”  and  could  be  enlarged  or  reduced  in  its  scope  as  the 
different  societies  thought  proper  or  as  their  funds  would  admit. 

Perhaps  I  went  a  step  too  far  when  I  included  Mr.  Temple’s  name 
amongst  those  favourable  to  the  change,  but  he  does  not  condemn  it ;  he 
only  says  he  would  require  special  tuition  before  he  could  do  complete 
justice  by  the  S.  D.  system  of  judging.  Our  young  judges  require  special 
tuition  before  they  can  do  complete  justice  by  any  system ;  why  not 
learn  the  new  if  considered  better  than  the  old? — S.  A. 

[The  card  mentioned  is  not  identical  with  but  similar  to  others  that 
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have  been  twice  represented  in  the  Journal.  The  first  column  contains 
the  kinds  of  fruit,  the  second  is  for  the  names  of  the  varieties  to  be  filled 
in  by  the  exhibitor,  the  third  contains  the  maximum  number  of  points 
allowable,  the  fourth  and  fifth  to  be  filled  in  by  the  judges  under 
the  headings  of  marks  and  points  or  S.  and  D.  The  maximum  values 
expressed  in  figures  by  our  correspondent  for  the  different  kinds  of  fruit 
are  as  follow  Pines  9,  Grapes  8,  Melons  7,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Figs  6,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  5,  Cherries  and  Strawberries  L,  Goose¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries  3,  and  Currants  2.  The  method  is  simple 
enough  and  without  doubt  good,  but  not  required  in  one  collection  out 
of  ten,  as  the  differences  between  most  competing  exhibits  are  apparent ; 
and  if  the  system  were  adopted  of  entering  the  value  of  every  dish 
staged  at  shows  the  judges  would  have  to  be  at  the  least  quadrupled. 
In  exceedingly  close  contests,  over  which  judges  hesitate  long  and 
waver  in  opinion,  the  only  way  of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  to  determine 
the  awards  on  the  principle  indicated,  always  assuming  they  well 
understand  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  and  are  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  relative  values  of  the  products  under  inspection.  The  real 
point  to  determine  is  that  of  maximum  values  of  different  kinds  when 
several  are  staged  in  a  collection.] 


GARDEN  versus  HOUSE  : 

OR  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  SUPPLY  AND  CONSUMPTION 
AS  AFFECTING  THE  GARDEN. 

[Read  by  Mr.  James  Hudson  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ealing  Gardeners’  Improvement 

Society.] 

C  Continued  from  page  396.) 

Fruit. — Fruits  for  a  gentleman’s  establishment  are  arranged  under 
two  heads — viz.,  those  used  for  culinary  purposes  and  those  for 
dessert.  In  respect  to  the  former  I  need  not  traverse  all  the  ground 
again,  for  many  of  my  remarks  respecting  vegetables  are  applicable  in 
this  case.  I  must,  however,  confess  that  I  think  more  justice  is  done  us 
in  the  case  of  fruit.  In  supplying  the  kitchen  with  cooking  Apples,  I 
have  found  it  needful  to  give  a  caution  when  taking  in  varieties  for  the 
first  time  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  particular  sort.  Stewed  Pears 
are  not  so  often  seen  in  good  condition  as  in  the  case  of  Apples.  A  pro¬ 
cess  of  slow  boiling  with  frequent  watching  is  best,  or,  in  other  words, 
allowing  them  plenty  of  time.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  a  good  quantity 
of  the  rind  over  the  top  of  the  fruit  before  this  process  commences 
This  assists  in  imparting  colour  as  well  as  slightly  more  flavour. 
In  supplying  the  kitchen  with  fruit  for  preserving  caution  is  necessary 
to  avoid  any  inequalities  in  the  ripeness  of  the  same,  and  also  to  see 
that  none  of  it  is  what,  we  should  term  “too  ripe,”  which  means  in 
most  instances  a  loss  of  that  piquancy  in  the  flavour  so  much  desired. 
I  find,  too,  that  it  is  a  capital  guide  from  year  to  year  to  jot  down  the 
weights  of  each  as  sent  in  for  this  purpose. 

Fruit  as  used  for  dessert  requires  rather  more  attention,  and  I  will 
proceed  at  once  by  asserting  that  the  gardener  should  have  the  prior 
claim  of  dishing  up  his  own  productions,  for  who  but  the  grower  him¬ 
self  will  exercise  that  care,  gained  by  experience,  in  the  handling  of  the 
same  ?  Take  Grapes  as  an  instance.  I  well  remember  once  living  in  a 
family  where  this  was  performed  by  the  butler.  He  was  in  the  garden 
one  day,  and  admired  the  Grapes,  not  by  merely  looking  at  them,  but 
by  taking  the  bunch  in  his  hands.  This  at  once  set  me  wondering  if  he 
served  them  the  same  when  dishing  them  up.  No  fruit  requires  more 
careful  handling  than  Grapes  to  keep  the  bloom  intact.  I  daresay 
most  of  us  have  seen  when  a  person  without  experience  handles  a  Pear 
that  he  will  give  it  a  good  squeeze  in  its  thickest  part,  thus  imparting 
a  bruise  that  is  quickly  discerned  when  the  skin  is  removed.  Peaches 
are  served  the  same,  whereas  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  kinds  of  fruit 
where  a  test  is  needed  the  best  spot  to  choose  and  from  which  the  surest 
guide  is  obtained  is  close  to  the  stalk.  The  experience  of  the  gardener 
will  serve  him  in  good  stead  if  he  has  the  entire  charge  of  the  fruit  in 
another  way — viz.,  in  the  case  of  those  fruits  which  quickly  become 
over-ripe,  such,  for  instance,  as  Williams’  Bon  Chretien  and  a  few  other 
kinds  of  Pears,  which  to  all  appearance  look  as  sound  and  good  as 
possible,  but  are  gone  at  the  core.  How  is  it  possible  for  those  who  are 
not  versed  in  these  matters  to  discern  such  failings  as  these,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  hints,  if  not  more,  that  the  gardener  will  get  about  his 
fruit  not  being  good  '1  Our  aim  always  should  be  to  select  our  fruit  for 
dessert  just  when  it  is  at  its  best.  If  so  be,  a  few  days  later  some  of  it 
is  still  left,  it  will  want  examining  closely,  and  perhaps  removing.  To 
avoid  this  occurring  too  frequently,  my  practice  is  to  select  small  dishes 
which  only  hold  a  moderate  quantity  of  each.  In  these  the  fruit  is 
less  liable  to  injury,  especially  soft  fruit.  Another  serious  matter  bear¬ 
ing  on  dessert  fruit  is,  and  I  am  somewhat  reluctantly  compelled  to 
state  it,  that  not  at  all  times  does  fruit  reach  the  tables  intact,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  and  is  frequently  the  source  of  misunderstanding, 


which  in  fair  dealing  would  not  occur.  I  am  fully  aware  an  argument 
may  be  used  against  me  in  asserting  that  the  gardener  is  the  proper 
person  to  dish  up  his  productions.  It  is  as  regards  the  performance  of 
the  work,  when  the  family,  who  at  times  resides  at  a  town  house,  are 
for  a  part  of  the  season  away  from  home.  I  do  not  think  any  definite 
rule  could  be  laid  down,  but  I  urge  on  all  gardeners  to  keep  a  list,  if 
only  for  their  own  private  information,  of  what  they  send  and  the  date 
when  sent.  It  may  be  useful ;  it  cannot  do  any  harm. 

To  further  economy  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  too 
much  of  one  given  kind  of  fruit  that  falls  ripe  close  upon  the  same 
time.  In  aiming  at  this  we  obtain  room  for  more  variety  ;  for,  whatever 
is  urged  against  having  so  many  varieties  of  any  fruit,  there  remain 
facts  in  favour  of  the  many.  They  are  these  :  one  season  may 
not  be  so  suited  to  one  variety  as  another  ;  hence,  when  one  fails 
another  succeeds  ;  again,  if  one  is  used  repeatedly,  it  cloys  on  the  palate, 
therefore  necessitates  change.  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  one  would  only 
grow  the  most  limited  number  of  varieties,  say  of  either  Apples,  Pears, 
or  Plums,  for  the  reasons  I  have  alluded  to.  In  gathering  fruit  for 
dessert  I  have  found  in  most  cases  it  is  best  to  perform  this  operation 
early  in  the  day.  Strawberries,  for  instance,  are  fresher  and  more  solid 
when  dished  up  at  night  if  gathered  early  in  the  morning.  I  have 
noticed  Melons  to  be  improved  if  kept  a  day  or  two  in  a  fruit  room  to 
cool,  and  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  it  is  decidedly  better  to 
take  them  before  the  sun  shines  fully  on  the  fruit. 

Flowers. — When  these  are  not  arranged  by  the  heads  of  the  house 
— and  I  would  not  for  one  moment  suggest  that  they  should  be  deprived 
of  this  pleasure,  for  in  Imany  cases  it  is  most  tastefully  performed — I 
again  maintain  that  the  gardener  is  the  most  proper  person  to  have 
charge  of  the  work.  For  in  what  manner  can  any  waste  in  material 
be  more  easily  avoided  than  when  in  the  operation  of  collecting  the 
flowers  1  We  can,  as  it  were,  arrange  in  our  mind’s  eye  each  vase  to 
be  filled.  When  one  cuts  the  flowers  and  another  arranges  them,  unless 
there  has  been  a  previous  understanding,  there  will  of  a  certainty  be 
antagonism  in  the  mode  of  arrangement  ;  not  enough  of  one  thing  or 
too  much  of  the  other  will  be  the  rule.  Then,  again,  when  a  gardener 
cuts  the  flowers,  if  he  has  their  setting  up  to  do,  he  will  proceed  with 
that  work  without  delay  in  order  to  avoid  any  injury  through  want  of 
water.  Those  who  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  on  this  point  will  not 
perhaps  see  the  need  of  promptitude  in  performing  the  work,  hence  the 
first  flush  of  beauty  is  lost  in  many  a  flower.  Referring  again  to  the 
cutting  of  the  flowers,  I  would  say,  See  to  it  early  during  the  summer 
months— catch  the  flowers,  so  to  speak,  while  the  dew  is  on  them. 
Do  this  even  if  the  flowers  are  not  needed  until  the  evening  of  the  day 
(for  the  dinner  table  possibly)  keeping  them  in  the  meantime  in  as  cool 
and  moist  a  place  as  possible.  I  remember  on  one  occasion  I  went 
nearly  sixty  miles  into  the  country  to  act  as  judge  at  a  show  ;  the  same 
evening  we  had  a  large  dinner  party,  so  as  it  was  summer  time  I  rose  at 
3.30,  and  had  the  floral  arrangements  for  the  evening  finished  by  six 
o’clock,  then  went  my  journey  and  back  in  the  afternoon  rather  late, 
but  in  time  to  place  the  vases  on  the  table,  the  flowers  then  having  the 
morning  dew  upon  them  through  having  a  most  favourable  place  to 
keep  them  meanwhile. 

It  is  important  also  that  a  gardener  should  see  to  cut  flowers  when 
they  are  somewhat  scarce.  If  others  see  to  them  they  will  not  be  so 
considerate  as  to  preserve  such  as  are  fairly  fresh  in  every  instance.  I 
have  been  able  at  times  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  in  this  way.  The 
most  can  be  made  of  Maidenhair  Fern  if  previous  to  being  used  it  is 
plunged  into  a  tank  of  water  for  an  hour  or  two.  One  need  not  take 
this  trouble  with  Asparagus  plumosus  nanus.  However,  I  once  tried 
some  long  sprays  effectively  in  a  dinner  table  at  the  end  of  December, 
and  could  have  used  the  same  pieces  again  late  in  March.  During  that 
time  they  had  been  kept  in  total  darkness  in  a  damp,  cool  cellar. 
Flowers  that  absorb  a  large  amount  of  water  when  in  a  cut  state  should 
be  replenished  as  occasion  may  require.  In  packing  flowers  for  transit 
use  shallow  boxes  as  much  as  possible,  never  send  them  layer  upon 
layer,  nor  use  much  wadding,  but  rather  select  damp  moss.  When 
flowers  are  thus  sent  away  it  is  a  good  plan  to  send  a  request  that  they 
be  put  in  water  without  loss  of  time  on  arrival.  I  shall  not  touch  on 
modes  of  arrangement  or  designs  for  decorative  work,  you  have  already 
had  a  capital  paper  on  that  section.  I  will,  however,  just  throw  out 
one  suggestion,  it  is  respecting  ornamental  grasses,  which  are  of  great 
assistance  in  floral  designs,  and  often  a  saving  of  cut  fern.  The  end 
of  March  or  early  April  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  use  during  the 
coming  summer  and  the  winter  to  follow  it.  The  following  are 
seven  of  the  best  as  far  as  I  have  found  —  viz.,  Agrostis  nebulosa, 
Agrostis  pulchella,  Briza  gracilis,  Briza  maxima,  Eragrostis  elegans, 
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Lagurug  ovatus,  and  Stipa  pennata,  the  latter  being  perennial,  the  former 

six  annualg. 

M  ith  these  remarks  I  draw  to  a  close,  and  hope  what  I  have  said 
may  be  of  some  little  profit  to  my  hearers,  my  only  desire  being  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  welfare  of  the  class  to  which  1  belong,  and  from  which  I  have 
no  desire  to  withdraw. 


Events  op  the  Week. — A  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society  takes 
place  to-day  (Thursday).  Tuesday,  April  23rd,  is  fixed  for  the  National 
Auricula  Society’s  Show  (southern  section),  at  the  Drill  Hall,  West¬ 
minster,  and  there  will  be  Committee  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  Sales  of  bulbs,  plants, .and  Orchids  will  take  place  at  the 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens. 

-  “  The  Weather,”  writes  “  B.  D.”  from  Perthshire,  “  has  con¬ 
tinued  dull,  drizzly,  and  cold  till  the  13th,  when  it  brightened.  The 
14th  was  a  fine,  mild,  cheerful  day  with  wind  from  the  west.  Sharp 
frosts  occurred  on  the  nights  of  the  13th  and  14tli.”  It  has  been  much 
the  same  in  London. 

-  Paris  Exhibition. — Among  the  names  of  the  “  Committee  of 

Patronage”  of  the  International  Horticultural  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Paris  this  year  in  connection  with  the  great  Exhibition,  and  to  take 
place  concurrently  with  the  Horticultural  Show  from  the  16th  to  the 
21st  of  August,  we  note  those  of  four  British  horticulturists  in  Mr.  A.  F. 
Barron,  Dr.  Hogg,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch.  We  have  had 
some  inquiries  about  the  Show,  but  particulars  are  not  yet  to  hand. 
Any  information  desired  could  probably  be  had  by  communicating  with 
M.  Ernest  Bergman,  Society  Nationale  d’Horticulture  de  France,  Rue  de 
Grenelle,  84,  Paris. 

-  Dangerous  Linseed  Oil. — A  gardener  sends  the  following 

note  : — “  I  had  a  fine  show  of  Mardchal  Niel  Roses,  but  had  them  spoiled. 
The  hot-water  pipes  were  painted  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  vegetable 
black  before  the  house  was  started,  but  the  oil  was  not  pure.  Every 
leaf  fell  off  the  plants,  and  of  course  the  flowers  were  worthless.  But 
for  this  spurious  oil  there  would  have  been  1200  blooms  in  the 
house.” 

-  Sir  Watkin  Narcissus. — It  has  been  said  that  what  Lan¬ 
cashire  thinks  to-day  England  will  think  to-morrow.  If  the  adage  can 
be  applied  to  matters  coming  within  the  limits  of  the  circle  of  floricul¬ 
ture  there  ought  to  be  a  grand  future  for  this  splendid  Narcissus,  for 
we  learn  it  is  in  great  demand  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  other 
Lancashire  towns.  As  a  bold  buttonhole  and  dress  flower  nothing  can 
surpass  it  at  this  season  ;  the  pose  of  the  perianth  exactly  suits  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  balance  of  parts  gives  a  grace  to  its  form  which  makes  it  a 
distinct  acquisition. 

- United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 

Society. — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  8th 
inst.  The  chair  was  taken  at  8  o’clock  by  Mr.  E.  Berry,  and  the  usual 
business  transacted.  Three  new  members  were  elected,  making  a 
total  of  nineteen  for  the  past  three  months.  £11  has  been  paid  to  sick 
members  during  the  quarter,  but  at  the  present  time  there  is  only  one 
on  the  funds.— W.  Collins,  9,  Mart  indale  Road,  Balliam,  S.  W. 

-  Mr.  John  Davies  desires  us  to  state  that  he  has  been  for 

nearly  four  years  head  gardener  to  Alfred  0.  Walker,  Esq.,  and  is 
remaining  in  the  service  of  Edward  J.  Walker,  Esq.,  Leadworth  House, 
Chester. 

- Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius. — In  Mr.  Wm.  Baylor  Hart- 

land’s  private  garden,  Cork,  this  beautiful  Australian  shrub  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  established  to  create  seclusion  for  the  song  birds  of  Nature.  At 
present  a  thrush  has  ventured  to  build  her  nest  within  its  privacy,  and 
by  the  time  the  broods  are  fledged  they  will  have  “  snow  in  summer  ” 
as  a  blanket,  together  with  the  odour  of  new  mown  hay  from  the 
flowers,  as  the  tree  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  a  month,  and  the  flowers 


have  the  most  exquisite  perfume  of  the  Vernal  Grass  of  our  meadows, 
particularly  in  the  evening. 

-  The  phylloxera  is  once  more  agitating  the  minds  of  French 

horticulturists.  Vines  from  what  our  neighbours  call  “  phylloxerated  ’ 
districts  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  the  Vine 
growers  in  other  localities  view  with  alarm  the  grave  danger  of  the 
dreaded  scourge  spreading  to  their  own  vineyards.  M.  Faye,  the  French 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  has  been  appealed  to  on  the  subject,  but  he  has 
declined  to  oppose  the  admission  of  the  “phylloxerated”  Vines,  and 
has  consequently  been  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Vine  growers  of 
Argenteuil. 

-  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  last  Saturday  night 

meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Society  Mr.  J.  Nettleton  of  Hudders¬ 
field  read  a  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  thoroughly  practical 
paper  on  the  culture  of  Tea  Roses  in  pots.  There  was  a  grand  display 
of  “  the  queen  of  flowers,”  and  the  fine  and  sweet  blooms  were  much 
admired.  A  good  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  prevalence  of  canker  and  mildew  amongst  Roses. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Brown  (Stanley)  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Nettleton 
for  his  paper,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Fenner  (Sandal), 
and  supported  by  Mr.  W.  Daniels  (Mirfield),  Mr.  Squire  Pickersgill 
(Wakefield),  and  the  Chairman,  and  very  heartily  carried. 

-  Oaks  of  Malediction  and  Gospel  Oaks,  p.  276. — I  do 

not  think  there  is  any  connection  between  these  trees.  I  have 
never  met  with  an  instance  of  a  malediction  being  solemnly  uttered, 
nor  of  an  exorcism  being  pronounced,  at  a  Gospel  Oak  in  this  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  England  a  Gospel  Oak  was  one  of  the. 
stations  in  the  boundary  of  a  parish  where  the  processionists  when 
beating  the  bounds  year  by  year  at  Rogation-tide  were  brought  to  a 
standstill.  The  Gospel  was  then  read,  said,  or  sung,  and  the  Divine 
blessing  invoked  on  all  the  adjacent  crops  just  above  ground — an  im¬ 
pressive  and  religious  ceremony,  which  a  tithe  commutation  map  in 
every  parish  has  helped  too  effectually  to  sweep  away. — Yaxley  Vicar. 

-  Hawkes’  Champagne  Rhubarb. — Our  genial  correspondent, 

“N.  H.  P.,”  referred  on  page  270  to  “little  acts  of  graciousness  ”  by  Mr. 
R.  Gilbert  of  Burghley.  This  famous  gardener  has  been  graciously 
disposed  to  send  us  a  sample  of  the  above  Rhubarb.  We  have  seen 
perhaps  10  or  20  tons  of  Rhubarb  in  the  London  market  during  the  past 
few  days,  but  nothing  to  approach  the  bright  coral  red  stalks,  18  inches 
long,  from  Burghley.  They  had,  we  are  informed,  been  grown  under 
an  “  old  mortar  tub,”  the  sun  doing  the  heating.  That  is  a  cheap  way 
of  obtaining  Rhubarb  in  the  best  of  condition  before  outdoor  produce 
is  ready  for  use.  Both  in  appearance  and  quality  the  Burghley  sample 
excelled,  and  the  true  Champagne  is  a  variety  worth  growing  for  home 
use  and  market  purposes. 

-  Reading  and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.— The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  ;  Mr.  W.  Lees  presided,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Dean  of  Ealing  gave  an  admirable  lecture  on  the  Florists’  Tulip.  The 
lecturer  having  referred  to  the  introduction  of  the  Tulip  to  England 
about  the  year  1600,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  paid  for  the 
bulbs,  proceeded  to  describe  the  raising  of  Tulips  from  seed  and  their 
culture  in  beds,  and  referred  to  the  splendid  collections  formerly  seen 
in  the  south  of  England,  and  also  to  the  Tulip  shows  held  in  the 
northern  counties.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  coloured  diagrams, 
which  rendered  it  doubly  interesting,  and  was  much  appreciated  by  the 
large  number  of  members  present.  At  the  conclusion  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Dean  for  his  able  lecture. 

_  Auriculas  at  Slough.  —  A  correspondent  writes “  I 

am  pleased  to  find  that  the  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  still  maintains  its 
old  reputation  for  Auriculas.  A  long  span-roofed  house,  now  full  of 
these  lovely  hardy  flowers,  offers  to  admirers  of  Auriculas  a  temptation 
to, travel  far  to  see  the  remarkable  collection,  in  which  lovely  Alpines 
are  not  only  the  most  abundant  but  by  far  the  most  attractive.  In  a 
merely  floral  aspect  the  thanks  of  all  Auricula  growers— indeed,  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  flowers — are  due  to  the  Messrs,  turner  for 
growing,  and  enabling  the  public  to  see,  such  a  delightful  show.  The 
Alpines,  with  their  broad  and  variously  shaded  grounds  and  golden  or 
creamy  centres,  are  indeed  so  wondrously  attractive  as  to  excite  the 
warmest  admiration.  Of  course  many  of  the  best  plants  should  the 
weather,  which  has  of  late  been  so  deterring,  permit  them  to  expand 
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their  flowers — will  be  seen  in  their  usual  fine  form  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  next  Tuesday,  but  for  several  weeks  yet  these  Slough 
Auriculas  will  be  a  lovely  sight,  and  being  generally  late,  will  probably 
be  better  after  Easter  than  before.  There  are  all  the  fine  old  sorts,  too 
numerous  to  mention,  whilst  many  singularly  beautiful  seedlings  are 
opening.  Indeed  we  are  told  that  Alpines  have  not  by  any  means  come 
to  their  best,  and  that  the  full  glory  of  their  charms  have  yet  to  bo 
exposed.  Being  so  much  more  robust  and  so  much  more  freely  repro¬ 
ductive  from  seed  of  all  the  best  forms  of  the  parents  than  are  the 
•stage  or  show  varieties,  no  wonder  Alpines  are  fast  becoming  the 
•favourite  Auricula  of  the  amateur.  A  visit  to  Slough  just  now  will  do 
much  to  stimulate  admirers  of  Auriculas  to  undertake  their  culture, 
and  to  secure  the  essential  appliances  to  that  end.” 


FIG.  50. 


SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Though  somewhat  later  than  usual  this  year,  we  have  now  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  earliest  hardy  flowers.  Foremost  among  them  is  the  lovely 
Iris  reticulata  ;  the  rich  violet  purple  of  its  flowers,  combined  with  its 
fragrace,  render  it  unique.  It  may  be  well  grown  in  pots  in  a  cold 
frame,  or  be  given  a  warm  sunny  nook  on  the  rockery  or  in  the  border, 
for,  though  choice,  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Then  we  have  the  Spring 
Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum),  a  singularly  beautiful,  fragrant,  and 
interesting  flower,  specially  adapted  for  massing  in  the  border  or  on  the 
rockery,  and  being  but  a  few  inches  high  it  may  be  naturalised  on  grass 
or  in  the  woodland  with  very  pleasing  results  ;  and  what  more  fitting 
companion  for  it  than  the  Snowdrops,  particularly  the  finer  kinds,  such 
as  Imperati  and  Elwesi,  and  what  a  contrast  are  their  large  handsome 
buds  to  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  How  charming  do  the  flowers  of 
G.  Elwesi  appear  in  small  vases  ;  a  few  of  these,  with  Daffodils  and 
their  foliage,  are  always  welcome  and  very  enduring.  Nor  can  we 
afford  to  overlook  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  hardy  Cyclamen 
(C.  vernum)  and  the  forms  of  Atkinsi,  which  figure  among  the 
brightest  bits  of  colour  on  the  rockery  at  this  seasor.  Crocus  is 


now  adorn  our  grrden  in  gold,  while,  purple,  blue,  and  beautifully 
striped  flowers.  They  may  be  planted  deeply  in  beds  by  themselves, 
the  surface  of  which  may  be  utilised  for  general  bedding  opera¬ 
tions  in  summer  time.  When  well  established  Crocuses  annually 
furnish  a  rich  harvest  of  flowers  not  equalled  by  any  other  group  of 
spring  plants. 

Hepaticas  in  varying  shades,  including  blue,  lavender,  lilac,  and 
mauve,  with  pink  and  white,  are  now  all  aglow  with  flowers.  These  are 
easily  grown,  rather  impatient  of  frequent  removal,  enjoy  a  quiet 
secluded  spot  sheltered  from  biting  winds,  and  given  a  deep,  rather  rich, 
light  sandy  loam,  are  but  little  trouble  afterwards.  The  earliest  and 
most  conspicuous  of  them  is  H.  angulosa  ;  we  have  but  few  plants  so 
really  effective. 

The  now  admired  and  popular  Chionodoxa  Lucilire  is  in  bloom,  and 
is  fully  equal  to  all  that  has  been  said  of  it,  for  nothing  that  I  know 
can  compare  with  it  for  brilliancy  when  seen  en  masse.  A  bed  con¬ 
taining  several  thousands  was  conspicuous  last  year  at  a  distance  of 
100  yards  or  more,  and  I  am  enjoying  even  a  richer  display  this  year. 
C.  sardensis,  though  of  a  more  intense  blue,  has  smaller  flowers,  and  is 
not  so  effective  as  the  first  named.  Other  flowers  adapted  for  associa¬ 
tion  with  these  are  the  well-known  Scilla  sibirica,  of  an  intense  gentian 
blue  ;  S.  bifolia,  neat  and  very  early,  with  its  light  blue  sprays  of 
blossoms  ;  and  S.  bifolia  maxima,  the  latter  more  vigorous  and  a  much 
superior  plant ;  the  flowers,  too,  are  of  a  deeper  hue,  and  certainly  very 
modest  and  effective  are  all  these  when  seen  in  patches.  There  are  also 
the  Dog’s-tooth  Violets  (Erythroniums)  bursting  through  the  soil  to 
expand  their  flowers  quickly  with  warm  sunny  weather.  And  then 
the  Daffodils,  sturdy  and  enduring  without  doubt ;  they  flower  in 
spite  of  the  weather.  Such  varieties  as  pallidus  prsecox,  obvallaris 
and  Golden  Spur  have  fully  expanded  flowers.  The  rapidity  with 
which  these  grow  is  astonishing,  and  with  Primroses,  Polyanthuses, 
and  bedding  Violas  to  bear  them  company  there  will  soon  be  quite  a 
feast  of  flowers  in  the  open  ground. — J.  H.  E. 


PRUNING  FRUIT  TREES  AFTER  PLANTING. 

Although,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Wright,  I  have  not  advised  leaving  the 
pruning  of  newly  planted  standard  Apple  trees  till  the  second  season 
after  planting,  I  am  still  convinced  that  the  practice  is  not  so  bad  as 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  other  side  wish  us  to  suppose  it  is.  Because 
the  trees  happen  to  be  standards  are  we  to  assume  that  they  are  all  fine 
tops  with  meagre  roots  ?  When  I  have  had  to  go  to  a  fruit  tree  nursery¬ 
man  for  trees,  I  have  never  had  the  least  difficulty  in  procuring  good 
healthy  and  well-rooted  trees  with  a  well  balanced  top.  I  have  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  Apple  and  Pear  trees  can  and  do  make  abundance  of 
roots  the  season  after  planting  without  much  extension  of  young  growth 
beyond  leaves  which  form  fruit  buds  on  newly  planted  trees.  As  an 
illustration,  whilst  living  at  Holme  Lacy  the  shifting  of  fruit  trees  was 
an  annual  occurrence,  and  on  one  occasion  we  had  to  take  up  some  trees 
which  had  been  removed  the  previous  autumn.  I  was  quite  taken  by 
surprise  by  the  quantities  of  fresh  roots  they  had  made.  As  it  was  our 
practice  to  surround  the  roots  with  good  loam  when  replanting,  the  roots 
had  taken  such  a  hold  that  it  took  four  men  to  remove  trees  which  one 
could  do  easily  the  previous  season. 

Mr.  Wright  asks  if,  when  I  plant  Rose3  and  Currants  with  growths 
I  feet  long,  I  leave  those  shoots  intact  the  tjrst  season,  and  if  not,  why 
not  ?  As  far  as  Currants  are  concerned  I  have  never  shifted  any  with 
young  growths  4  feet  long,  but  it  is  my  practice  when  planting  Roses 
to  prune  hard  back,  as  these  being  easily  excited  there  is  no  difficulty 
for  them  to  make  good  healthy  shoots  ;  but  if  Roses  are  planted  late  in 
spring  the  growth  made  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  when  planted  early  in 
November.  With  young  Currants  it  is  the  same.  I  prune  hard  back, 
knowing  that  I  shall  get  healthy  shoots  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
length,  so  as  to  form  a  framework  for  the  bushes.  Currants  are  such 
healthy  rooters  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  With  good 
healthy  well  formed  fruiting  bushes  I  have  had  plenty  of  fruit  the 
following  season  by  replanting  carefully  early  in  the  autumn  just  as  the 
leaves  were  falling,  and  without  the  shoots  being  pruned  hard  back. 
These  trees  hardly  felt  any  check.  With  late  planted  trees  the  case  was 
different ;  instead  of  the  fruit  maturing  it  dropped  early  in  the  season. 
If  a  Peach,  Plum,  or  Apricot  tree  is  shifted  early  in  the  season  when  the 
leaves  are  falling  the  result  is  the  same,  but  if  planted  late  little  or  no 
fruit  follows.  With  October-planted  Apple  trees  I  have  had  good  and 
strong  growth  by  pruning  early,  but  with  trees  planted  late,  or  towards 
the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  the  growth  has  been  anything 
but  satisfactory,  and  the  second  season  pruned  trees  have  taken  the 
lead.  There  are  thousands  of  trees  planted  late  throughout  the  country. 

Will  advocates  of  spring  pruning  give  their  views  on  waiting  till  the 
spring  for  the  rising  sap  before  pruning  ?  Some  years  since  an  article 
was  published  from  me  on  pruning  fruit  trees,  but  subsequent  experi¬ 
ence  has  altered  my  views.  I  there  stated  that  established  trees  should 
be  pruned  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  newly  planted  trees  in  February. 
That  article  brought  Mr.  Edward  Luckhurst  down  on  me.  He  said  (I 
think  Mr.  Abbey  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  Mr.  Luckhurst  advised 
non-pruning)  that  the  matter  had  been  fully  discussed  in  the  Journal 
several  years  since,  with  the  result  that  fruit  trees  break  more  strongly 
when  pruned  immediately  after  planting.  That  set  me  thinking,  with 
the  result  that  I  pruned  several  early  planted  trees  about  a  week  after 
planting,  and  the  growths  made  were  earlier  and  more  satisfactory  than 
the  late  pruned  trees.  I  should  like  the  views  of  others  on  the  follow- 
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ing  points  :  — Do  late  planted  trees,  if  pruned  the  same  season  as  planted, 
make  such  clean  and  free  growth  as  early  planted  trees  ?  My  experi¬ 
ence  as  regards  Apple,  or  indeed  any  kind  of  fruit  tree,  is  that  the 
growth  made  is  not  nearly  so  free,  and  is  also  late,  consequently  is  not 
well  ripened  if  the  district  happen  to  be  a  late  one.  With  meagre  rooted 
trees  this  is  quite  obvious.  Early  planted  trees  come,  as  it  were,  semi- 
established  before  spring.  Last  autumn  I  had  rccasion  to  take  up  some 
Apple  trees  just  as  the  leaves  were  falling,  and  these  trees  were  laid  in. 
They  were  not  planted  until  early  in  March,  and  I  could  see  at  a  glance 
that  fresh  roots  had  been  produced  quite  freely  soon  after  the  trees  were 
taken  up  and  laid  in  the  soil. — A.  Young. 


VASES  IN  FLORAL  DECORATIONS. 

No  form  of  floral  decoration  is  in  more  general  demand  than  the 
adornment  of  vases  for  rooms  and  tables,  and  none  affords  a  better 
•opportunity  for  the  display  of  varied  skill  and  taste.  A  good  indication 
of  the  popularity  of  vase  decoration  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  few 
Horticultural  Societies  now  neglect  to  provide  one  or  more  classes  for 
them  at  both  summer  and  autumn  exhibitions,  and  they,  in  some  cases, 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  features.  In  the  classes  for  table 
decoration  the  principal  efforts  of  the  exhibitors  are  invariably  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  vases  employed  ;  then,  too,  classes  are  devoted  to  vases 
alone,  and  at  some  of  the  larger  summer  shows  not  unfrequently  a  whole 
tent  is  appropriated  to  this  portion  of  the  schedule  with  bouquets, 
buttonholes,  &c.  Not  less  attractive  at  the  autumn  shows  are  the 
6tands  of  berries  and  leaves.  Though  less  gay  than  the  others,  they 
have  many  admirers  when  the  material  is  carefully  selected  and  taste¬ 
fully  arianged,  the  quiet  sober  tints  harmonising  well.  In  private 
establishments  vase  decoration  often  imposes  a  considerable  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  the  gardener,  and  where  the  style  has  to  be  frequently 
changed,  i-,  not  only  necessitates  an  abundant  supply  of  flowers,  but 
a  few  hints  or  fresh  ideas  are  always  -welcome.  Those  commencing 
the  work  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  at  first,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  either  superintended  by  the  ladies,  or  undertaken  by  someone  in 
the  house,  the  gardener  having  to  supply  the  flowers.  This  division  of 
labour,  however,  sometimes  gives  rise  to  difficulties  which  have  been 
frequently  pointed  out.  Amateurs,  however,  of  all  classes  who  do  not 
require  the  services  of  a  gardener,  can  yet  i  articipate  in  the  pleasures 
derived  from  floral  decorations,  and  at  some  provincial  exhibitions  they 
are  much  more  numerous  than  gardeners  as  competitors  ;  but  so  many 
disputes  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  permitting  both  to  show  in  the 
same  classes,  that  it  is  desirable,  wherever  possible,  to  provide  separate 
classes. 

Tastes  differ  materially  respecting  the  style  of  vase  or  flower  stand 
that  should  be  employed,  but  one  principle  is  generally  recognised  now 
— namely,  that  the  vases  of  simple  and  not  elaborate  structure  are  pre¬ 
ferable.  The  less  conspicuous  they  are  the  better  effect  the  flowers  pro¬ 
duce,  as  the  object  should  be  to  bring  them  into  relief  as  much  as 
possible.  Some,  it  would  seem,  entertain  a  different  idea,  using  costly 
and  ornate  vases  as  if  they  were  of  really  more  interest  and  beauty 
than  their  contents.  Such  happily  are,  however,  rare,  and  examples  of 
much  better  taste  are  now  common.  The  height  and  size  of  a  vase 
must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  table,  but  the  shape  can  be  selected 
according  to  fancy.  The  simplest  form  is  the  plain  trumpet  vase,  rising 
either  from  a  solid  base  or  from  a  bowl  that  can  be  filled  with  flowers. 
Then  some  have  a  second  smaller  bowl  at  about  half  the  height  of  the 
stem,  or  a  tier  of  branches,  cups,  or  tubes  in  place  of  that.  Occasionally 
in  the  trumpet  form  of  vase  three  nearly  of  equal  size  start  from  near 
the  base,  but  these  seldom  permit  the  decorator  to  produce  such  good 
effects  as  the  others.  One  simple  form  of  vase  used  for  a  small  table 
with  much  satisfaction  is  easily  rendered  very  attractive  even  with 
limited  material.  This  consists  of  a  simple  central  trumpet  rising  from 
a  small  solid  base,  but  a  few  inches  above  this  is  a  shallow  bowl  which 
can  be  filled  at  pleasure,  and  being  raised  above  the  table  it  admits  of  a 
graceful  draping  with  foliage.  They  can  be  had  of  all  sizes,  and  are 
procurable  at  a  moderate  price.  The  size  is  13  inches  high,  the  bowl 
being  3  inches  above  the  base,  the  central  trumpet  10  inches  high  and 
just  over  4  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  the  base  being  also  4  inches 
across,  and  the  bowl  7\  inches. 

Plain  glass  vases  should  always  be  used  in  preference  to  those  of 
coloured  glass,  and  all  of  a  heavy  character  with  several  tiers  of 
branches  are  objectionable  to  most  people,  however  good  the  flowers 
may  be,  and  however  tastefully  they  are  arranged. 

In  the  selection  of  flowers  and  foliage  for  vases  to  be  placed  on  a 
dinner  table  many  points  have  to  be  considered.  Thus,  what  would  look 
extremely  beautiful  by  daylight  might  lose  all  its  effect  at  night,  flowers 
of  some  colours  being  quite  unsuited  for  decoration  under  artificial 
light.  Then  also  the  character  of  the  surroundings  in  the  room  often 
require  consideration,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  lay  down  definite 
rules  in  the  regulation  of  such  matters.  But  it  can  safely  be  said  that 
one  of  the  chief  mistakes  and  main  sources  of  failure  in  such  work  is 
attempting  too  much.  A  few  well-harmonised  colours,  avoidance  of 
crowding,  and  endeavouring  to  render  the  whole  as  light  and  graceful 
as  possible,  are  the  leading  points  requiring  attention,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  attain  p'easing  results  with  a  little  practice.  Heaviness 
that  acts  as  an  obstruction  to  the  view  across  a  table  is  one  of  the  worst 
defects  in  this  work,  and  should  on  no  account  be  tolerated.  Tastes 
differ  in  the  employment  and  appreciation  of  various  colours  of  par¬ 
ticular  flowers,  but  a  series  of  heavy  crowded  vases  upon  a  table  can 
obtain  no  favour.  1 


Two  very  elegant  vases,  admirably  filled,  are  lepresented  in  the 
Illustrations,  figures  50  and  51.  These  stands  with  another  the  same  as 
fig.  51  were  shown  at  the  last  Ghent  Quinquennial  Exhibition  by  Mr. 
W.  Brown  of  St.  Mary’s  Grove  Nursery,  Richmond,  and  gained,  as  they 
amply  deserved,  the  highest  honour  in  their  class — a  gold  medal.  The 
one  which  had  the  central  position  (fig.  50)  contained  the  following 
Grasses  and  foliage.  At  the  base,  Nephrodium  molle  and  Adiantum 
farleyense,  with  Liliums  candidum  and  Harrissi,  three  Amaryllises,  and 
Azalea  mollis,  besides  a  few  sprays  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Odonto- 
glossums,  a  spathe  or  two  of  Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  and  the  Grasses 
Agrostis  pulchella  and  Briza  maxima,  with  Adiantum  gracillimum 
fronds.  Around  the  stem  Lygodium  scandens  was  entwined,  the  cups 
containing  Adiantum  gracillimum,  Agrostis  pulchella,  Begonia  manicata, 
and  Odontoglossum  Rossi.  In  the  top  were  Asparagus  plumosus,  the 
graceful  Oncidium  flexuosum,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  Begonia 
eoccinea,and  the  variegated  Eulalia. 

The  other  two  vases  were  exactly  alike,  one  being  depicted  in 


FIG.  51. 


fig.  51.  This  contained  at  the  base  Adiantum  concinnum,  three  flowers 
each  of  Eucharis,  Olivias,  and  Cattjeyas,  Odontoglossum  vexillarium, 
white  and  yellow  Marguerites,  with  Adiantums  cuneatum  and  gracilli¬ 
mum.  Asparagus  plumosus  was  twined  round  the  stem,  the  top  con¬ 
taining  Begonia  manicata,  Marguerites,  Odontoglossum  Rossi,  Lily  of 
the  Valley,  and  Agrostis  pulchella.  Mr.  Brown  has  given  many  examples 
of  his  good  taste  in  these  matters,  and  his  record  of  over  100  prizes 
won  at  various  exhibitions  for  vases,  bouquets,  and  buttonholes  is  sub¬ 
stantial  proof  of  his  skill ;  but  these  stands  and  the  groups  he  has 
shown  at  Chiswick  must  be  counted  amongst  the  best  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments. 

We  are  informed  that  he  was  entrusted  by  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of 
Teck  to  provide  the  wreaths  and  other  floral  decorations,  which  were 
elaborate  and  extensive,  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  H.R.H.  the 
late  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 


JUDGING  MELONS. 

I  AM  asked  by  “  Old  Amateur  ”  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  as  to  the  correct  method  of  judging  Melons  without  cutting. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  I  do  not  set  myself  up  as  an  authority  upon 
such  subjects.  At  the  same  time  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  what 
in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  the  leading  points  required  in  establishing 
the  properties  of  a  perfect  fruit. 

1st,  Size,  and  weight  in  proportion  to  size. 

2nd,  Handsome  form,  richly  coloured  and  finely  netted  rind. 

3rd,  Flavour,  as  a  last  resource. 

This  latter  quality  of  course  can  only  be  decided  by  cutting  and 
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tasting  ;  but  to  those  familiar  with  Melons  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
deciding  without  cutting.  The  perfume  given  by  perfectly  finished 
fruit  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  competition  the  fruit  which  has  clearly 
two  out  of  the  three  points  indicated  should  be  considered  best. 

What  I  mainly  object  to  is  the  wholesale  destruction  of  Melons  at 
fruit  shows.  Much  has  been  remarked  by  “  R.  M.”  and  others  upon  the 
good  qualities  of  certain  small  varieties.  Those  for  exhibition  purposes 
are,  like  the  Frontignan  G-rapes,  almost  out  of  cultivation.  The  fact  of 
their  being  rarely  seen  upon  exhibition  tables  proves  that  they  are  not 
appreciated  by  cultivators  generally. 

Mr.  Gilbert’s  advertisement  for  his  “  never-failing  Victory  of  Bath  ” 
reminds  me  of  an  amusing  incident  which  occurred  at  York  a  few  years 
ago.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  Melon  Judge  at  the  Show  ;  he  will,  perhaps,  re¬ 
collect  the  circumstance.  In  the  morning  whilst  staging  was  going  on  a 
man  carrying  a  plate  was  seen  inquiring  of  bystanders  which  was  the 
place  for  Melons.  On  being  directed  to  the  table  he  put  down  his  plate, 
and  to  the  merriment  of  on-lookers  he  took  from  his  coat  pocket  a  green 
insignificant  Melon,  about  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball.  When  judging  was 
over  and  the  public  admitted,  those  who  had  laughed  in  the  morning 
were  amazed  to  find  the  first  prize  awarded  to  the  despised  one,  and 
written  on  the  prize  card,  “  This  is  recognised  by  one  of  the  Judges  as 
the  Burghley  Pet.” 

During  the  three  days  the  Show  lasted  this  Melon  and  its  card 
served  as  a  standing  joke,  which  was  enjoyed  by  many  besides — 
J.  McIndoe. 


ROSE  SHOWS  IN  1889. 

June  24th.  Ryde. 

„  26th.  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  27th.  Farningham,  Winchester. 

„  29th.  Reigate. 

July  2nd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  ;  Sutton. 

„  3rd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick ;  Bagshot,  Croydon, 
Farnham,  Maidstone. 

„  4th.  Bath,  Canterbury,  Hitchin,  Norwich. 

„  6th.  Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 

„  9th.  Diss,  Hereford. 

„  10th.  Dursley,  Ealing,  Ipswich,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  11th.  Gloucester. 

„  13th.  Eltham,  New  Brighton. 

„  16th.  Birkenhead,  Carlton-in-Lindrick. 

„  18th.  Sheffield  (National  Rose  Society),  Helensburgh. 

„  19th.  Ulverston. 

„  20th.  Manchester. 

„  23rd.  Christleton,  Tibshelf. 

The  above  is  nearly  a  complete  list  of  all  the  Rose  Show  fixtures 
of  the  current  year.  The  few  that  are  missing  I  hope  to  receive  in 
time  for  my  next  one,  which  will  appear  early  in  May. — Edward 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  Berltliamsted ,  Herts. 

CATHERINE  MERMET. 

This  fine  old  Rose  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  planting  out 
in  cool  houses  where  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  room  for  extension. 
It  is  not  of  a  rambling  nature,  but  produces  fine,  short-jointed  growth, 
yielding  a  great  number  of  flowers  in  a  given  space.  We  have  one 
planted  out  in  the  conservatory  which  flowers  more  or  less  for  nine 
months  in  the  year.  The  blooms  from  this  plant  are  always  noted  for 
their  great  size  and  solidity  when  compared  with  those  grown  in  pots. 
Those  who  have  hitherto  grown  the  variety  in  question  only  in  pots  will 
do  well  to  give  the  planting-out  system  a  trial. 

ROSA  GIGANTEA. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1888  the  horticultural  journals  have,  says 
Le  Jardin,  announced  the  discovery  in  India  of  a  new  and  remarkable 
type  of  Rose,  Rosa  gigantea.  It  was  only  known  by  some  dried  speci¬ 
mens  sent  to  Europe  by  General  Collett,  who  had  discovered  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  it  from  a  personal  inspection. 
Mr.  King,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  has  recently  sent 
to  M.  Crepin  two  fruits  containing  thirty-six  seeds,  which  have  been 
sown.  There  appears  to  be  a  very  close  relationship  between  this  Rose 
and  a  Chinese  species  known  under  the  name  of  Fortune’s  Yellow, 
and  also  as  Beauty  of  Glazenwood. 

TWO  NEW  R03E3. 

Two  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  Roses  that  are  being  sent  out 
by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham  Cross,  are  the  white  sports  from 
old  favourites,  the  one,  White  Perle,  from  Perle  des  Jardins  ;  the  other, 
The  Queen,  from  Souvenir  d’un  Ami.  “  White  Perle  ”  is  a  mixture  of 
English  and  French  that  may  look  a  little  odd,  but  it  was  desired  to 
link  the  variety,  as  it  were,  with  its  parent,  while  at  the  same  time 
indicating  its  distinct  character,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  name 
could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  Perle  des  Jardins  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  Tea  Roses,  and  has  proved  its  worth  so  often  that  any  eulogium 


would  be  superfluous,  and  as  the  white  sport  is  said  to  equal  it  in 
every  respect  The  Bride  will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels.  The  solitary 
bud  that  was  discernible  on  my  visit  to  Waltham  Cross  a  short  time 
ago  was  insufficient  to  enable  me  to  form  my  own  opinion  of  its  merits. 

Not  less  beautiful  than  Perle  des  Jardins  is  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  a 
charming  rosy  Tea,  which  yields  abundance  of  flowers  when  grown  on 
the  back  wall  of  a  Peach  house.  If  The  Queen  is  as  vigorous  and  free 
flowering  it  will  gain  an  enduring  popularity.  Messrs.  Paul  think  it  at 
least  as  good  as  its  parent,  and  this,  no  doubt,  will  be  sufficient  to 
induce  many  growers  to  add  it  to  their  collectiofis.  No  one  could  fail 
to  be  struck  by  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  whole  of  the  Roses  in  their 
establishment. — W.  P.  W. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Conserving  Heat  in  Houses — Blinds. — This  subject  is  of 
importance  to  gardeners  and  owners  of  gardens,  but  it  is  not  often 
gardeners  are  in  the  position  to  give  much  help,  except  to  low  pits  or 
frames  which  can  be  covered  with  mats.  Where  there  is  one  instance 
as  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  “  E.”  there  are  500  the  other  way. 
I,  probably  like  many  other  readers,  have  a  lively  recollection  of  large 
span-roof  structures  fully  exposed.  In  the  gardens  here  all  the  plant 
houses  are  fitted  with  Parisian  blinds  for  shading,  and  during  the  past 
winter  on  cold  nights  .we  have  lowered  the  blinds  on  the  Orchid  houses, 
which  has  made  a  difference  of  quite  5°.  The  temperature  about  the 
plants  has  been  much  more  genial  than  when  the  pipes  have  had  to  be: 
made  hotter  to  maintain  the  same  temperature  without  the  blinds. 
Probably  other  readers  may  have  lowered  canvas  blinds  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  the  disagreeable  result  of  the  blinds  being  frozen,  and 
torn  asunder  when  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  draw  them  up. — 
A.  Young. 


Cinerarias  at  Farnham  Royal. — Since  Mr.  James  of  Redlee» 
fame  took  up  his  quarters  at  Woodside,  Farnham  Royal,  and  erected 
such  a  capital  block  of  greenhouses,  he  has  been  enabled  to  extend  the 
growth  of  Cinerarias  from  scores  into  thousands,  for  at  the  present 
moment  he  has  in  full  bloom  some  3000  plants,  nearly  all  in  7  or 
8-inch  pots,  all  in  splendid  health,  and  in  the  admirably  constructed 
houses,  excellent  for  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  k c.,  the  plants  are  short, 
compact,  and  blooming  profusely.  Such  a  collection  of  plants,  such 
variety  of  colours  and  markings,  such  superb  quality  in  the  flowers, 
allied  to  size  and  breadth  of  petal,  has  never  before  perhaps  been  seen, 
for  the  show  is  a  grand  one,  and  well  worth  a  visit  to  Woodside  to 
see.  The  houses  are  all  of  a  comparatively  low  yet  broad  span,  with 
wide  flat  stages  on  each  side.  The  plants  after  they  have  fairly  well 
opened  their  blooms  are  removed  into  blocks  of  one  colour,  and  whilst 
the  effect  may  not  be  so  pleasing  as  if  all  the  plants  were  intermixed, 
yet  it  is  a  remarkable  one  all  the  same,  and  is  most  useful  in  determining 
colours,  of  which  there  is  such  great  variety.  It  is  rather  strange  to 
find  some  300  plants  of  the  pure  white  variety  in  the  same  house  with, 
and  adjoining  a  large  block  of,  crimsons  and  maroons  ;  but  Mr.  James 
mentions  that  the  bees,  just  now  so  busy  in  the  houses,  and  making 
the  interiors  harmonious  with  their  musical  hum,  do  not  affect  the 
whites  whilst  working  the  dark  hued  flowers.  Indeed,  he  tells  us  that- 
none  of  all  the  strains  come  so  true  from  seed  as  do  the  white  seifs. 
The  self  blocks  comprise  in  addition  magenta,  a  very  beautiful  hue, 
deep  reds  and  crimsons,  purples  and  blues.  These  are  all  in  houses 
separate  from  the  edged  or  ringed  flowers,  which  are  of  course  the 
gayest  and  generally  the  most  attractive.  Here  with  blue,  purple,  red,, 
crimson,  maroon,  magenta,  and  cerise  margins  there  is  infinite 
variety,  because  these  margins  vary  in  width  as  well  as  in  density  of 
colour.  There  are  always  some  new  colours  breaking,  as,  for  instance, 
there  is  amongst  the  selected  plants  one  having  rosy  carmine  flowers, 
a  beautiful  colour.  Blues  again,  and  especially  margined  flowers,  are 
developing  wonderful  colour  and  form.  Very  largely  in  Cinerarias  we 
had  lost  the  old  rich  blue  tints,  but  Mr.  James  is  getting  them  back 
again,  and  upon  plants  of  very  robust  habit.  In  nearly  all  cases,  too, 
the  old  pale  hued  disk  is  being  obliterated,  and  dark  disks  substituted. 
A  fine  dark  disk  is  the  very  soul  of  a  good  Cineraria  flower.  Watching 
the  opening  of  so  vast  a  number  of  seedling  plants  and  of  such  a  superb 
and  varied  strain  is,  of  course,  wonderfully  interesting,  indeed  almost 
entrancing.  Still,  a  large  number— several  hundred,  in  fact,  of  pro¬ 
pagated  plants  are  grown,  all  the  best  varieties  of  the  past  several  years 
being  preserved,  and  these  well  serve  to  mark  time  in  estimating  the 
progress  made  in  the  seedlings,  which  now  must,  of  course,  be  slow, 
although  certain.  Lovers  of  Cinerarias,  and  they  are  everybody,  might 
spend  many  delightful  hours  in  looking  over  the  grand  Woodside  collec¬ 
tion.  The  show,  for  such  it  really  is,  will  be  in  full  beauty  for  another 
week  or  two  at  least,  perhaps  longer.  Woodside  is  on  Farnham  Royal 
Common,  is  some  4J  miles  from  Slough,  and  almost  adjoining  the 
northern  side  of  the  famous  Burnham  Beeches. — Visitor. 


April  Weather  in  the  North. — It  is  now,  while  I  write  on  the 
12th  April,  bleak  and  sunless,  with  a  temperature  of  40°.  Since  its 
commencement  there  have  been  only  two  days  on  which  the  sun  has  been 
seen,  and  only  one  day  when  the  temperature  rose  to  43°  Fahrenheit.  All 
the  others  were  between  35°  and  38°  ;  the  night  temperature  30°  to  32°. 
Last  evening’s  temperature  registered  37°,  and  the  barometer  is  now 
rising  steadily,  predicting  finer  weather,  which  is  greatly  needed  to 
admit  of  seeds  being  sown,  and  other  outdoor  work  proceeded  with.  In 
a  former  letter  I  stated  the  varieties  of  Snowdrops  would  continue  over 
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two  months  :  they  will  continue  nearly  three  months,  as  I  observe  some 
not  opened  yet,  while  the  first  were  in  bloom  on  January  27th.  Fruit 
trees  and  bushes  are  bristling  with  fruit  buds,  promising  well,  and  with 
favourable  weather  we  may  hope  for  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 


Daffodils. — I  was  much  interested  in  the  woodcut,  page  298,  as  I 
possess  three  Daffodils  of  a  similar  grade,  but  apparently  of  finer  form. 


Parsnips. — I  observe  on  page  296,  in  Mr.  Hudson’s  article,  some 
sensible  hints  as  to  the  cooking  of  vegetables.  1  think  the  Parsnip  is 
worthy  of  wider  cultivation,  and  more  varied  cooking.  I  used  to  relish 
a  roasted  Parsnip,  and  I  think  if  some  good  methods  of  cooking  that  and 
other  vegetables  were  made  known,  the  information  would  be  acceptable 
to  many  readers.  Can,  then,  some  of  your  able  correspondents  give 
some  hints  on  the  subject  1 — W.  T.,  Blantyre. 


Forced  Strawberry  Plants. — It  will  probably  interest  your 
readers  to  know  that  Strawberries  can  •be  fruited  twice  in  the  year. 
Here  in  the  favourei  island  we  planted  a  row  out  in  June  and  picked 
fruit  from  them  in  November ;  but  only  half  the  plants  bore  fruit. 
They  received  no  special  treatment  except  watering  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  protection  with  bellglasses  from  autumnal  frosts.  I 
believe  with  careful  management  they  might  all  be  fruited.  Plants  so 
treated  bear  a  crop  of  fruit  the  next  summer  equal  to  those  in  a  two- 
year-old  plantation.  No  doubt  early  frosts  would  be  greatly  against 
them  in  less  favoured  situations. — A  Youngster,  Hyde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Lent  Lilies. — These  plants  grow  and  flower  much  better  in  a  wild 
•state  than  in  a  cultivated  garden.  Thousands  of  flowers  are  gathered 
yearly  from  a  patch  in  one  of  the  woods  on  our  estate  near  Kettering. 
They  are  growing  in  a  stiff  clay,  with  about  2  inches  of  heavy  loam  on 

the  surface. — F.  J.  B. 


Foliage  Plants  and  Chrysanthemums.— For  the  information 
•of  “  An  Amateur  ’’  and  others  to  whom  it  may  be  useful,  I  append 
a  list  of  annuals  and  perennials  suitable  for  grouping  with  Chrysan¬ 
themums.  Celosia  plumosa. — These  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 
decorative  plants  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  The  seed  requires 
to  be  sown  in  a  pan  of  light  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  frame  with 
bottom  heat  ;  one  used  for  Cucumbers  answers  well.  When  strong 
■enough  to  handle  transfer  the  seedlings  to  thumb  pots  and  re¬ 
place  them  in  the  frame  near  the  glass,  repot  as  they  require  it,  and 
■stand  in  a  warm  and  moist  frame  during  summer,  where,  towards 
evening,  they  can  be  sprinkled  and  the  lights  closed.  Lavatera  arborea 
variegata. — This,  as  the  name  denotes,  is  a  variegated  foliage  plant, 
requires  sowing  in  August  in  a  pan  of  light  soil  and  storing  during 
winter  ;  pot  off  into  small  pots  in  spring,  and  gradually  harden  to  the 
open  ;  repot  and  grow  in  a  sunny  place  during  summer.  By  this 
mode  of  culture  the  colour  is  brought  out  to  perfection.  Centaureas 
Clementei  and  candidissima  are  beautiful  silvery  foliage  plants  used 
extensively  for  bedding,  but  would  answer  the  purpose  of  “  An 
Amateur  ”  well  for  the  front  of  a  group.  Treated  the  same  as  Lavatera 
they  show  the  proper  colour  of  the  foliage  better  than  if  used  the  same  year 
■of  sowing  the  seed.  Kicinus  Gibsoni  is  a  sub-tropical  bedding  plant  of 
great  beauty,  assuming  the  habit  of  some  of  the  fan-shaped  Palms.  Sow 
seed  in  thumb  pots  in  spring  and  stand  in  a  warm  frame  to  germinate. 
Repot  as  they  grow,  and  gradually  harden  to  the  open  air  towards  the 
•beginning  of  June.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  they  assume  a  bronzy 
appearance.  They  can  be  housed  with  Chrysanthemums.  Grevillea 
robusta  is  about  the  most  useful  for  the  purpose  named,  and  can  be  had 
from  seed,  but  “  An  Amateur  ”  would  do  best  by  buying  a  dozen  from 
any  florist  or  market-stall,  where  they  could  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  They  can  be  grown  from  year  to  year,  and  when  tall  can  be 
cut  back  to  break  again.  They  also  stand  outside  in  summer.  More 
might  be  mentioned,  but  the  foregoing  can  be  managed  well  by  “An 
Amateur,”  and  with  an  amateur’s  usual  structures. — A.  W. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee. — Present— Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  in  the  chair  ; 
Messrs.  Morris,  Dyer,  Pascoe,  Wilson,  ;  Prof.  Ward  and  Church,  Dr. 
Scott,  Sir  C.  Strickland,  and  Rev.  G.  Ilenslow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Hybrid  Ferns. — Mr.  Morris  exhibited  three  sets  of  seedling  varieties 
of  Scolopendrium  vulgare,  presented  to  Kew  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Lowe,  F.R.S., 
of  Shirenewton  Hall,  Chepstow.  Mr.  Lowe  has  been  investigating 
the  effect  of  cross-fertilisation  of  different  varieties  of  British  Ferns  in 
the  prothallium  stage.  The  results  have  been  most  interesting  and 
suggestive.  If  spores  from  different  varieties  are  sown  together  the 
archegonia  on  the  same  prothallium  are  often  fertilised  by  antherozoids 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  thus  are  produced  numerous  hybrid 
forms.  For  instance,  the  prothallium  with  the  archegonia  may  be 
■derived  from  a  spore  of  the  rugose  variety,  while  the  antherozoids  may  be 
obtained  from  a  prothallium  of  the  digitate  variety,  or  from  one  derived 
from  a  marginate  variety.  In  the  former  case  there  would  be  produced 
a  rugose-digitate  variety,  and  in  the  other  a  rugose-marginate  variety. 
If  after  fertilisation  the  prothallium  is  divided — as  was  done  in  nearly 
COO  instances  by  Mr.  Lowe — the  plants  derived  from  it  and  carefully 
cultivated  have  been  found  to  vary  considerably,  and  to  partake  more  or 
less  of  the  various  characteristics  of  the  spore-bearing  plants.  In  the 
specimens  placed  before  the  Committee  the  conclusions  sought  to  be 
attained  by  Mr.  Lowe’s  experiments  were  apparently  fully  borne  out. 


Mr.  Dyer  alluded  to  Mr.  Lowe’s  specimens  exhibited  before  the 
British  Association  as  being  very  extraordinary  in  character.  He 
observed  that  the  prothallia  of  Ferns  usually  bear  antheridia  first  and 
then  archegonia,  being  thus  analogous  to  protandrous  flowers.  If  left  to 
itself  it  rarely  produces  more  than  one  seedling,  the  whole  of  the  energy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  prothallium  being  concentrated  in  one  individual  ; 
but  by  cutting  a  prothallium  in  two,  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  done,  at  least  one, 
if  not  more,  archegonia  could  be  borne  by  each  halt,  which  then  re¬ 
tained  its  own  individuality,  each  having  possibly  been  crossed,  and 
thus  producing  a  different  form  from  the  other.  He  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  only  during  the  lifetime  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  that  the 
existence  of  the  prothallium  of  Ferns  was  known. 

Oxalis  sj). — Mr.  Morris  also  exhibited  some  bulbs  covered  with 
remarkable  scales  of  a  rich  brown  colour,  apparently  of  a  new  species 
of  Oxalis  collected  in  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Farini  in  1885.  The  outer 
scales  are  an  inch  in  length,  entire,  and  of  a  linear  pointed  character. 
The  inner  scales  are  thread-like  and  wavy.  In  situ  they  are  packed 
closely  together,  forming  a  matted  cushion  round  the  bulbs.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  none  of  the  latter  reached  this  country  in  a  living  state.  From 
the  material  available  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  plant  is  a  species  of 
Oxalis,  but  different  from  anything  represented  under  cultivation.  It 
was  suggested  that  the  spiral  character  of  the  inner  scales  may  assist 
the  bulbs  by  their  hygroscopic  character  to  rise  near  the  surface  after 
rains  and  to  descend  during  dry  weather. 

Sclerotinia  on  Snowdrops. — Prof.  Marshall  Ward  exhibited  one  of  his 
very  successful  cultures  of  this  disease  raised  from  the  fungus  which 
attacks  Snowdrops.  He  has  worked  out  a  very  complete  life  history, 
which  will  be  hereafter  published.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Barr’s 
experience  of  the  dying  out  of  Snowdrops  in  a  rich  soil,  Mr.  Wilson 
remarked  that  he  inquired  of  Mr.  Melville  of  Dunrobin  Gardens, 
Golspie,  Suth.,  who  raises  large  numbers.  His  reply  is  that  they  do  very 
well  with  him,-  his  land  being  a  deep,  free,  black  loam  resting  on  an  old 
sea-bottom  of  gravel  and  sand.  He  adds  that  he  thinks  Snowdrops  and 
other  bulbs  are  very  impatient  of  an  adhesive,  clayey,  or  wet  and  cold, 
as  well  as  ill-drained  soil,  good  drainage  being  imperative.  The  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  common  expression  “  predisposition 
to  disease  ”  in  plants.  Mr.  Dyer  remarked  upon  the  ambiguous  and 
misleading  character  of  this  term,  and  emphasised  the  necessity  of  ascer¬ 
taining  in  each  case  the  real  cause  of  an  attack  by  a  fungus.  Thus,  if 
a  hypha  entered  by  the  stoma,  a  varying  degree  in  the  size  of  this  organ 
might  make  all  the  difference  as  to  the  immunity  of  a  plant  from  a 
parasitic  attack,  which,  therefore,  would  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  constitution  of  the  plant,  and  so  might  not  be  in  the  least  degree 
enfeebled.  Sir  C.  Strickland  remarked  that  certain  varieties  of 
Potatoes  had  at  first  been  liable  to  the  disease,  but  resisted  it  after¬ 
wards.  Hence  in  their  case  also  it  might  have  been  due  to  some  such 
mechanical  cause  as  a  thickened  cuticle,  and  not  necessarily  to  an 
altered  constitutional  character. 

Blue  Primroses. — Mr.  Wilson  exhibited  a  bowl  containing  three 
flowers  of  “  Scott  Wilson”  Primrose  and  one  flower  each  of  its  descendants. 
Most  of  them  have  a  more  or  less  blue  colour  ;  some  having  less  of  the 
blue-plum  colour,  and  are  apparently  nearer  to  a  true  blue  than  has 
been  hitherto  obtained. 

Daffodils  and  Rot. — Rev.  C.  Wolley  Dod  forwarded  some  Daffodils 
suffering  from  rot,  with  the  following  remarks: — “Owing,  I  believe, 
to  the  cold  spring  and  summer  of  last  year  it  has  been  unusually  de¬ 
structive,  and  I  have  lost  nearly  one-third  of  my  crop.  I  have  divided 
the  Daffodils  sent  into  two  lots.  Those  in  No.  1  are  affected  with  a  rot 
too  well  known  to  Daffodil  growers.  I  attribute  it  to  the  presence  of 
too  much  wet  in  the  soil  ac  the  ripening  stage  of  growth,  assisted  by 
coldness  of  soil.  You  will  see  that  little  or  no  new  roots  are  made. 
The  way  in  which  whole  clumps  die  off  has  led  me  sometimes  to  think 
the  disease  may  be  contagious.  The  bulbs  in  No.  2  are  differently 
affected,  and  I  think  from  a  different  cause.  Last  year  I  lost  far  more 
Daffodils  from  this  affection  than  I  have  done  this  year.  I  attribute  it 
simply  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  severe  late  frosts  coming  when  the 
soil  is  wet,  as  the  seat  of  the  damage  is  on  the  surface  line.  The  violent 
constriction  in  the  heavy  soil  caused  by  the  frost  cuts  the  leaves  nearly 
in  two,  and  no  further  growth  is  made.  These  1  No.  2’  Daffodils  seem 
all  to  have  made  a  healthy  start.”  The  general  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  seemed  to  coincide  with  Mr.  Dod’s,  that  both  results  were 
probably  due  to  some  defective  conditions  of  the  soil.  In  the  first  case, 
in  which  no  roots  were  produced,  most  probably  this  was  an  insufficient 
drainage  ;  and  in  the  second  the  decay  was  due  to  the  land  being  heavy 
and  wet,  and  then  probably  roughly  forked  over,  so  that  clods  were 
partially  resting  upon  the  growing  bulbs,  which  could  not  satisfactorily 
raise  the  foliage.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Melville  strongly  advo¬ 
cates  good  drainage,  whether  it  be  natural  or  artificially  made,  for  all 
bulbous  plants. 

Warts  on  Vine  Leaves. — Mr.  J.  Wright  sent  leaves  thus  affected 
from  a  Black  Hamburgh  Vine,  a  Royal  Muscadine  in  the  same  house 
being  unaffected.  Last  year  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  was  kept 
rather  moist,  and  this  year  much  drier,  but  neither  condition  appeared 
to  have  any  effect  upon  the  state  of  the  leaves.  The  cause  was  suggested 
by  Prof.  Marshall  Ward  and  others  to  be  deficient  ventilation,  the  effect 
of  this  being  to  increase  the  humidity  of  the  air  to  too  great  an  extent  ; 
this  in  turn  produces  a  turgidity  of  the  cells,  with  a  consequent  hyper¬ 
trophied  condition,  resulting  in  the  so-called  “  warts.” 

Underground  Temperatures..  —  Mr.  Henslow  exhibited  tables  of 
curves,  showing  the  variations  in  the  maximum,  minimum,  air,  and 
underground  temperatures  at  a  depth  of  12  inches  for  the  preceding 
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three  months,  takrn  by  him  at  Ealing.  The  features  brought  out  by 
comparison  were —1,  The  much  slighter  oscillations  in  the  subterranean 
temperatures  than  in  the  other  three.  2,  That  while  the  subterranean 
varies  with  the  maxima  and  minima  when  their  fluctuations  are  great, 
they  often  remain  unaffected  when  the  latter  are  slight ;  or  (3)  the 
curves  may  correspond  with  one  or  other  only  of  them  respectively. 
Taking  the  means  for  the  three  months  they  are  at  follows  :  — 


Mean  max. 

Mean  min. 

Mean  air. 

Mean  subt. 

January  ... 

42° 

30° 

34° 

37° 

February  , 

42° 

30° 

35° 

37° 

March . 

45° 

32° 

40° 

39° 

Hence  the  mean  subterranean  temperature  was  in  each  case  1°  higher  than 
the  mean  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  each  month.  Compar¬ 
ing  the  subterranean  with  the  minima  on  January  6th  the  lowest  mini¬ 
mum  was  19°,  but  the  subterranean  temperature  never  fell  below  32°.  On 
February  13th  the  lowest  minimum  was  18°,  the  subterranean  tempera¬ 
ture  being  33°,  the  lowest  for  the  month.  On  March  18th  the  lowest 
minimum  was  also  18°,  the  subterranean  being  again  33°.  Comparing 
subterranean  with  the  maxima,  on  January  19th  and  27th  the  highest 
maximum  occurred — viz.,  51°,  the  subterranean  reaching  40°  on  both 
dates,  while  on  the  31st  it  was  41°.  In  February  there  were  two  high 
maxima — viz.,  on  the  1st  54°,  the  subterranean  being  45°  ;  and  on  18th 
56°,  the  subterranean  being  44°  on  the  20th.  In  March  a  series  of  six 
maxima  ranged  from  50°  on  the  14th  to  59°  on  the  28th  and  30th  ;  the 
subterranean  had  five  corresponding  maxima,  reaching  46°  on  the  30th. 

Injurious  Effect  of  London  Fog. — Mr.  Dyer  laid  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  a  short  scheme  to  indicate  the  line  suggested  for  inquiries  into 
this  matter  : — 1,  The  natural  history  of  fog  considered  (1)  in  its  meteor¬ 
ological  conditions,  and  (2)  as  to  its  chemical  and  physical  components  ; 
2,  The  empirical  effects  of  fog  (1)  as  diminishing  the  amount  of  light, 
and  (2)  in  its  injurious  effects  arising  from  the  action  of  its  poisonous 
and  obstructive  components  ;  3,  The  microscopical  study  of  lesions  to 
tissues  produced  by  fog  ;  and  4,  Experimental  data  likely  to  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  Various  experts  will  be  invited  to  take  part  in 
the  investigation,  and  a  circular  will  be  issued  to  cultivators  asking 
for  their  experience.  Prof.  Church  furnished  the  remarkable  fact  that 
he  had  noticed  how  Convolvulus  major  growing  in  the  Portland 
Road  was  bleached  by  rain  drops.  This  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  addition  to  the  usual  sulphuric  (in  the  form  of 
sulphates)  in  London  rain.  He  found  also  that  when  London  fog  was 
filtered  the  air  was  acid,  but  the  soot  was  alkaline,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  ammonia.  Dr.  Russell  has  even  detected  arsenious 
acid  in  rain  water  collected  in  the  city. 


PLANTING  OUT  CYCLAMENS. 

As  a  winter-flowering  plant  the  Cyclamen  has  no  equal  either  in  pots 
for  the  house  or  in  a  cut  state.  I  have  seen  flowers  last  three  weeks  in 
glasses.  There  was  a  grand  display  at  Ranston  this  year.  The  plants 
commenced  flowering  in  November  and  lasted  till  the  middle  of  March  ; 
indeed,  we  have  a  few  in  flower  now. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  September,  1887,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  off 
when  producing  their  second  leaf.  When  they  had  four  or  five  leaves 
the  plants  were  placed  in  3-inch  pots  and  kept  growing  in  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  55°  to  60°  until  the  end  of  March,  then  gradually  hardened  off 
to  a  cold  frame  and  lightly  shaded  from  the  sun.  They  were  then 
planted  out  in  a  box  frame  behind  a  wall,  the  lights  facing  north.  The 
soil  was  a  mixture  of  one  half  good  loam,  the  other  of  well  decayed  leaf 
soil  with  a  good  addition  of  sand.  They  were  taken  up  the  first  week  in 
September,  1888,  the  plants  being  then  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  diameter, 
and  kept  in  a  cold  frame  till  established,  then  placed  in  a  house  in  a 
temperature  of  50°,  where  they  threw  up  as  many  as  100  and  150 
flowers  each.  We  found  one-year-old  plants  preferable  to  seedlings,  as 
there  was  more  substance  in  the  flowers  ;  therefore  seed  should  be  sown 
every  year.  If  treated  as  above  Cyclamen  culture  will  be  a  sure  success, 
as  the  planting-out  system  is  far  better  than  growing  them  in  pots. — 
W.  Penton. 


THE  FORESTS  OF  UPPER  BURMAH. 

Mb.  H.  C.  Hill,  the  Conservator  of  the  Forests  of  Upper  Burmah, 
in  his  report  for  the  past  year — that  is,  the  first,  year  of  the  existence  of 
a  forest  department  in  that  territory-  -says  that  even  in  that  short 
time  a  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  protection  of  forests. 
Though  the  Secretary  of  State  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  a  staff 
of  two  conservators  and  nineteen  assistant  conservators,  and  the  Indian 
Government  decided  that  for  the  present  one  conservator  and  fifteen 
assistants  should  be  appointed,  yet  the  staff  in  July  numbered  no  more 
than  eleven.  The  addition  of  two  more  is,  however,  promised  at  an 
early  date.  The  work  done  by  this  small  staff  has  been  very  difficult. 
The  areas  are  enormous,  a  division  averaging  about  4000  square  miles, 
the  forest  land  of  that  tract  being  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
area.  Besides,  every  opposition  has  been  put  in  the  way  of  the  work  of 
the  department  by  the  natives,  who  have  been  accustomed  in  the  past  to 
cut  the  forest  timber  as  they  liked.  And  so  it  became  necessary  to  send 
armed  escorts  with  the  officers.  The  Inspector  General’s  suggestion  that 
a  sufficiently  strong  force  of  armed  men  should  be  organised  to  protect 
the  forest  officers  was  not  acted  on.  A  body  of  about  200  police  are 
now  constantly  engaged  in  this  service.  Occasionally  difficulties  have 
cropped  up,  especially  when  long  marches  were  to  be  made  ;  but  on  the 
whole  the  present  system  has  worked  well.  The  knowledge  that  Dacoits 


might  be  met  with  at  any  turn  has  to  some  extent  hampered  the 
operations  of  the  forest  officials.  From  the  reckless  cutting  of  timber 
in  the  past  it  is  probable  that  the  supply  in  accessible  forests  will  prove 
smaller  than  was  anticipated.  No  actual  demarcation  has  as  yet  taken, 
place,  but  5560  acres  in  the  Ruby  Mine  district  have  been  inspected,  and 
a  further  area  of  2440  acres  has  been  described  as  suitable  for  reserve 
land.  During  the  year  fifty-seven  persons  were  convicted  of  various 
offences  against  the  forest  regulations.  Nurseries  have  been  established 
at  Bernardymo  and  Mogouk,  where  besides  the  work  done  in  forest  trees, 
500  European  grafted  fruit  trees  were  planted,  and  of  these  149  grew, 
including  Pears,  Apples,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Plums.  One  great 
difficulty  has  been  the  disputes  between  the  original  lessees  of  the  royal' 
forests  and  the  present  forest  department.  The  Government  offer  has 
been  accepted  by  the  Bombay  Burmah  Corporation,  but  other  lessees 
have  not  yet  assented  to  the  terms.  The  Government  propose  to 
continue  the  rights  under  the  various  leases  to  the  holders  under  new 
agreements,  substituting  a  system  of  payment  on  the  timber  actually 
extracted  for  the  yearly  lump  sum  payments,  and  enforcing  the  rules 
and  regulations  as  regards  girdling,  felling  of  green  Teak,  and  all  other 
matters  connected  with  the  girdling  of  the  forests.  The  effects  of  the 
war  can  be  seen  in  the  returns  of  the  amount  of  timber  felled.  Thus; 
the  Bombay  Burmah  Corporation  extracted  from  the  Pyinmana  forests 
in  1885,  63,000  tons  ;  in  1886,  18,000  tons  ;  in  1887,  26,000  tons.  There 
has  been  a  serious  loss  to  the  forest  revenue  in  the  past  year  by  the 
wholesale  plundering  of  unmarked  timber  by  local  traders.  After 
passing  through  various  hands  this  timber  finally  reached  a  revenue 
station,  where  it  was  passed  into  the  market  centres  on  payment  of  the 
local  duty. — ( Nature. ) 


SPRING  EXHIBITIONS. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

The  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  Orchids  and  spring  flowers  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall  on  the  10th  and  11th  inst.,  and  although  the  state  of 
the  weather  was  as  unfavourable  as  could  well  be  imagined,  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  nearly  up  to  the  average,  while  the  general  display  of  flowers 
considerably  surpassed  any  previously  seen  in  the  Midlands.  Orchids 
were  well  shown,  the  first  prize  for  a  group  of  twelve  being  awarded 
to  C.  Winn,  Esq.,  Selly  Oak  (Mr.  G.  Barnes)  with  the  following — 
Cattleyas  Lawrenciana,  Mendelli,  Trianas,  Trianae  formosa,  Miltonia 
vexillaria,  Odontoglossums  Alexandras  and  luteo-purpureum,  Cymbi- 
dium  eburneum,  Cypripediums  caudatum,  villosum,  and  Warnerianum, 
and  Oncidium  sarcodes.  These  plants  were  all  well  balanced,  and  gave 
indisputable  evidence  of  careful  cultivation.  The  second  prize  plants 
of  G.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (Mr.  Powell,  gardener)  were  more  uneven,  but 
we  are  informed  that  the  collection  is  only  in  course  of  formation,  about 
eighteen  months  only  having  elapsed  since  the  purchase  of  the  first  plants. 
They  were  Cattleyas  citrina,  intermedia,  Trianae,  a  fine  form,  and  Trianae 
delicata,  Dendrobium  crassinode,  D.  Devonianum,  with  growths  nearly 
5  feet  in  length  ;  D.  Farmeri,  D.  fimbriatum  oculatum,  D.  thyrsiflorum. 
and  D.  Wardianum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  Trichopilia  suavis.  Mr. 
Marriot,  Coventry,  received  the  third  prize.  Conspicuous  in  this  group 
was  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Oncidium  sarcodes  carrying  six  large 
spikes.  Had  a  prize  been  awarded  for  the  finest  single  specimen  this 
plant  would  have  stood  without  a  rival.  In  the  class  for  six  Orchids 
Mr.  Kenrick  was  first  with  the  following — Dendrobiums  chrysanthum, 
Devonianum,  thyrsiflorum,  and  Wardianum,  Cattleyas  Trianae  and 
Trianae  rosea.  Mr.  Winn  received  second  honours  with  Cattleya  Trianae 
formosa,  Crypripedium  Sedeni,  C.  candidibulum,  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Cobbiana,  very  fine  ;  Odontoglossums  Alexandras,  Regnieri,  and  tri- 
umphans.  For  three  Orchids  the  same  two  exhibitors  occupied  similar 
positions,  Mr.  Kenrick’s  first  prize  group  consisting  of  splendid  specimens 
of  Dendrobiums  Devonianum,  thyrsiflorum,  and  Wardianum,  while  Mr. 
Winn  showed  Cypripedium  Hartwegi,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  and  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersonianum. 

Azaleas. — For  sixspecimens  the  competition  between  —  Milward,  Esq.r 
Calthorpe  Road,  Edgbaston  (Mr.  J.  Crook,  gardener),  and  the  Right  Hon. 
J.  Chamberlain,  Highbury  (Mr.  E.  Cooper,  gardener),  was  very  keen, 
resulting,  however,  in  those  gentlemen  being  placed  in  the  order  men¬ 
tioned.  Roi  Leopold,  Bernhard  Andreas  alba,  and  Charmer  in  the  first 
group  were  especially  fine.  The  same  two  gentlemen  with  their  positions 
reversed  carried  off  the  prizes  offered  for  Azalea  mollis,  while  Mr.  O. 
Braisier,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Martineau,  easily  secured  the  first  for  three 
Azaleas.  Spiraeas  and  Dielytras  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  and  all 
reached  a  very  high  standard  ;  therefore,  in  this  case  at  any  rate,  defeat 
was  by  no  means  synonymous  with  disgrace.  Deutzias  were  splendidly 
exhibited  by  Mrs.  Marigold  (Mr.  Dyer,  gardener). 

Roses  in  pots  and  also  cut  blooms  were  presented  in  grand  form  from 
Highbury,  but  owing  probably  to  the  wretched  season  Auriculas,  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  and  Pansies  were  far  below  the  average.  A  prize  given  by 
Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Co.  of  Worcester  for  six  plants  for  dinner  table  de¬ 
coration  produced  a  number  of  exhibits,  the  successful  competitor,  after 
a  severe  contest,  being  Mr.  Dyer,  with  a  beautiful  group,  the  Crotons 
especially  being  as  near  perfection  of  health  and  colouring  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  class  for  six  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  produced  a 
spirited  contest,  all  the  entries  being  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  resulting, 
however,  in  the  victory  of  Mr.  Brown,  Beech  Lanes,  with  six  magnifi¬ 
cent  pots.  In  the  Cyclamen  class  it  was  a  case  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
first,  the  rest  nowhere  ;  but  with  the  Cinerarias  every  plant  staged  was 
a  splendid  example  of  cultivation.  Our  Birmingham  friends,  however, 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  best  strains  of  seed. 

As  might  be  expected  at  a  spring  show,  the  bulb  classes  were  well 
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filled,  especially  Hyacinths,  the  first  prize  for  eighteen,  twelve,  and  six 
Hyacinths  respectively  being  won  by  Mr.  Dyer  with  a  very  fine  but 
rather  uneven  group,  C.  Showell,  Esq.  (F.  Cooper,  gardener)  and  N. 
Thwaite,  Esq.  (Mr.  Beasley,  gardener).  If  we  are  not  mistaken  this  last 
young  exhibitor  will  be  heard  from  again.  Tulips,  six  pots  of  single 
varieties,  were  well  contested,  the  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Milward,  and 
in  the  class  for  three  to  Mr.  Showell,  while  the  prize  for  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  went  to  Highbury.  Special  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Thomson, 
nurserymen,  Birmingham,  for  eighteen  Hyacinths  were  keenly  con¬ 
tested,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proving  victorious,  while  a  similar  prize  offered 
by  the  same  firm  for  twelve  pots  of  Tulips  (six  single  and  six  double) 
was  well  won  by  Mr.  W.  Mathews.  A  beautiful  group. 

Passing  to  the  non-competitive  exhibits,  Messrs.  Thomson  staged 
one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Show.  These  gentlemen  have 
obtained  a  form  of  Primula  obconica  which  in  size  of  pip  and  freedom  of 
blooming  must  be  declared  an  acquisition.  Various  floral  decorations 
were  displayed  by  Messrs.  Pope  &  Son,  Vertegans,  Hewitt,  and  others. 
The  few  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  exhibited  were  calculated  to 
impress  the  spectator  with  the  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  this  large 
and  lovely  class  of  plants  was  in  its  earliest  infancy  around  Birmingham. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  Show  amongst  non-competing  exhibits  was 
the  collection  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  Sydenham. 
Taken  all  round  they  were  of  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  ;  a  few 
varieties,  however,  call  for  special  remark.  Hyacinths  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh,  pale  red,  tinged  pink ;  pink  Charles  Dickens,  King  of 
Blacks,  King  of  Yellows,  light  yellow  with  a  grand  spike  ;  Koh-i-noor, 
the  finest  semi-double,  rosy  red  ;  La  Grandesse,  a  splendid  white  ; 
Marchioness  of  Lome,  pale  bufi  ;  Roi  des  Beiges,  dark  red,  and  Romeo, 
crimson.'  Amongst  the  Tulips,  Dussart,  a  dark  crimson  in  the  way  of 
Proserpine  ;  Ophird’Or,  a  splendid  yellow,  both  as  far  as  tint  of  colour 
and  form  are  concerned  ;  Van  Bergen,  deep  scarlet ;  and  White  Joost 
Van  Vondel  were  especially  admired,  while  in  Narcissi  Horsefieldi,  Sir 
Watkin,  and  princeps  showed  how  easily  they  can  maintain  the  position 
which  the  popular  voice  has  awarded  to  them.  Hyacinths  grown  in  pans 
of  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  shell  shingle  were  also  interesting  as  showing  how 
well  they  thrive  under  this  mode  of  treatment. 

Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  staged  a  fine  collection  of  Cyclamens, 
and  a  new  compact  form  of  Mignonette  ;  while  from  Messrs.  R.  Smith 
and  Co.,  Worcester,  came  a  small  but  lovely  group  of  forms  of  Azalea 
mollis  and  Clematis,  together  with  a  few  plants  of  Indian  Azalea 
Madame  Jean  Nuytens  Verschaffelt,  ivory  white,  a  variety  which  will 
be  found  finely  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  Committee  set  an  example  of  liberality  to  others  by  allowing 
1500  scholars  of  the  day  schools  to  visit  the  Show  free  of  charge  on  the 
second  day. 

TORQUAY. 

The  spring  Show  of  the  Torquay  Horticultural  Society  was  held  in 
the  Bath  Saloons,  Torquay,  on  the  11th  inst.,  and  judging  from  the 
attendance  of  visitors  it  must  have  been  a  success.  The  Show  was  a 
very  good  one.  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Son  of  Exeter  contributed  largely,  the  former  having  a  tastefully 
arranged  group  of  Palms,  Rhododendrons,  Eucharis,  Orchids,  Dracaenas 
and  other  plants ;  they  also  exhibited  a  good  box  of  their  Wonder  of  the 
West  Cineraria.  •  The  latter  firm  had  a  good  collection  of  spring  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  conspicuous  amongst  them  being  a  very  good  strain  of 
Cyclamen  ;  they  also  had  a  good  collection  of  nearly  fifty  varieties  of 
Daffodils,  which  were  much  admired.  Local  nurserymen  also  made  a 
good  display.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.  of  the  Torquay  Rosery 
showing  a  mixed  collection  of  spring  flowering  plants,  and  some  very 
good  boxes  of  cut  Roses  ;  amongst  others  was  a  very  fine  stand  of 
Mardchal  Niel.  Mr.  W.  B.  Smale  of  the  Torre  Park  and  Barton 
Nurseries,  showed  a  good  strain  of  Calceolarias,  with  Azaleas,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  a  number  of  other  spring  flowering  plants. 

The  Society  this  year  offered  prizes  for  groups  of  Orchids  to  be 
arranged  with  Fern  and  foliage  plants,  which  brought  out  three  com¬ 
petitors,  all  of  whom  arranged  very  creditable  groups.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Medland,  gardener  to  Morton  Sparkes,  Esq., 
Rowlands,  Torquay,  the  centre  plant  of  Vanda  suavis  with  Dendro- 
bium  Devonianum,  D.  Dalhouseanum,  D.  Jamesianum,  a  good  plant  ; 
Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  and  others  tastefully 
arranged  had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Mr.  G.  Lee,  gardener  to  W.  Lavers, 
Esq.,  Torquay,  was  adjudged  the  second  prize  for  an  excellent  group, 
containing  amongst  other  good  plants  Cattleya  citrina,  C.  Trianse, 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  D.  nobile,  a  fine  dark  variety  ;  Odontoglossum 
Harryanum,  and  0.  crispum.  Mr.  J.  Sloman,  gardener  to  Capt.  F. 
Tucker,  was  the  remaining  prizewinner.  Mr.  G.  Medland  was  also  first 
for  three  Orchids,  showing  good  plants  of  Coelogyne  Massangeana,  Cym- 
bidium  eburneum  and  Odontoglossum  Halli.  Mr.  G.  Lee  second  with 
Dendrobium  nobile,  Coelogyne  cristata,  and  a  Phaius. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  for  Hyacinths  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Son, 
also  by  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  and  considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season  the  display  was  very  good.  Mr.  F.  Ferris,  gardener  to  J.  W. 
Kimber,  Esq.,  secured  the  first  in  each  class  with  very  good  spikes  of 
King  of  Blues,  Lord  Macaulay,  Feruck  Khan,  Solfaterre,  Fabiola,  Duke 
of  Connaught,  and  other  favourite  varieties  ;  Mr.  J.  Sloman  was  second. 
For  twelve  Hyacinths,  prizes  offered  by  the  Society,  the  order  was  re¬ 
versed,  Mr.  Sloman  being  first  and  Mr.  Ferris  second.  Mr.  H.  Yelland, 
gardener  to  Miss  Lock,  was  a  successful  exhibitor  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  taking  first  for  six  and  first  for  three  plants  ;  also  for 
six  exotic  Ferns,  six  Azaleas,  two  specimen  Azalea,  and  two  Deutzias. 
Mr.  Sloman  and  Mr.  H.  Dammeral  were  also  successful  in  these  classes. 


Messrs.  Curtis,  Sanford  &  Co.,  offered  special  prizes  for  twelve  cut 
Roses.  Mr.  W.  Satterly,  gardener  to  A.  Matthews,  Esq.,  took  the  first 
with  a  good  box  of  blooms,  including  Paul  Neyron,  The  Bride,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  Elie  Morel,  Eugene  Appert,  Scinateur  Vaisse,  Duchesse 
de  Vallombrosa,  Emperor  Alexander,  and  others  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Dammeral, 
gardener  to  Lady  Macgregor,  had  the  second  prize.  Mr.  Sloman  was  a 
successful  exhibitor  of  Narcissus,  Spiraeas,  Cinerarias,  and  table  plants  ; 
and  Mr.  Ferris  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  Polyanthuses. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  above  Show  was  held  on  the  10th  and  11th  inst.  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  and  Town  Hall.  Though  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  we- 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  Town  Hall  fuller  of  people  anxious- 
to  get  a  glimpse  at  the  beautiful  display.  There  was  some  falling  off  in 
the  numbers,  more  especially  amongst  Hyacinths ;  but  compensation 
was  afforded  in  the  extra  quality  of  the  exhibits.  Mr.  Methven  ex¬ 
hibited  his  new  Dendrobium  nobile  Heathfisldianum, which  caused  quite 
a  furore  amongst  orchidists,  and  we  are  informed  the  plant  was  sold  for 
100  guineas. 

For  four  plants  in  bloom  Mr.  F.  C.  Ford  was  deservedly  first  with  a 
splendid  Erica  Queen  Victoria,  5  feet  through,  full  of  bloom  ;  Rhododen¬ 
dron  Veitchianum,  .Imantophyllum  superbum,  ten  spikes,  and  the  charm¬ 
ing  Ccelogyne  cristata,  5  feet  through,  covered  with  flowers.  Mr.  A. 
Methven,  gardener  to  S.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfield  House,  Gateshead,  was 
second  with  Imantophyllum  superbum,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 
Azalea  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Erica Hartnelliana.  Mr.  Ed.  Adams,  Swalwell, 
was  third.  For  four  Azaleas  indica,  Mr.  John  McIntyre,  Darlington,  was- 
first  with  finely  trained  symmetrical  plants  and  well-bloomed  varieties- 
of  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Rudolph  Abel,  and  Madame 
M.  Lefebvre.  Mr.  F.  C.  Ford  was  second,  also  with  good  plants.  Orchids 
were  only  shown  by  Mr.  Methven,  who  staged  the  lovely  Dendrobium 
nobile  Heathfieldianum,  D.  Wardianum,  and  Cattleya  Mossiae,  and  the 
Society  would  perhaps  do  well  to  offer  better  prizes  for  this  class.  For 
one  Palm  Mr.  Methven  was  first  with  Kentia  Forsteriana.  For  Deutzias., 
Spiraeas,  and  Genistas  Messrs.  John  McIntyre,  W.  R.  Armstrong  and  John 
Punton  had  the  chief  prizes.  Mr.  F.  C.  Ford  was  first  for  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas,  both  of  which  were  very  good  ;  and  Mr.  J.  McIntyre  for  six 
table  plants,  including  Aralias  Veitchi  and  elegantissima,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Croton  aigburthiensis,  and  Dracaena 
Goldieana.  Mr.  G.  Watson,  nurseryman,  Fenham,  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  exhibitor  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  above  refers  to  the  open, 
classes.  In  those  including  nurserymen  Mr.  Methven  had  the  chief 
prizes  for  Azaleas  and  Acacias,  Mr.  F.  C.  Ford  for  Primulas  and 
Deutzias,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Thompson  for  Cinerarias. 

Auriculas,  Polyanthuses,  and  hardy  Primroses  always  form  a  striking 
feature  in  the  Spring  Show.  For  twelve  Auriculas,  Alpines  excluded, 
Mr.  Robert  Paterson,  Sunderland,  was  first.  For  six  varieties  Mr, 
J.  Garrett,  Stocksfield,  was  first,  Mr.  W.  S.  Thompson  second,  and  the 
latter  was  also  first  with  four  plants.  Mr.  E.  Adams  won  the  first  prize 
for  twelve  Alpines  in  nine  varieties,  and  Mr.  Michael  Stobb  that  for 
six  gold-laced  Polyanthus. 

Hyacinths  were  not  so  numerous  as  on  former  occasions.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Watson’s  twenty-four  plants  were  very  much  admired,  and  well  deserved 
the  premier  award.  They  included  fine  spikes  of  La  Grandesse, 
Grandeur  4  Merveille,  King  of  the  Blues,  Von  Schiller,  Koh-i- 
noor,  L’Or  d’Australie,  Marie,  and  Blondin.  Mr.  Edward  Laidlow, 
Roker,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Henry  Dewar  &  Co.,  Newcastle,  third. 
For  twelve  Hyacinths  the  same  exhibitors  were  placed  in  the  same 
relative  positions.  Mr.  W.  G.  Watson  was  first  with  nine  pots  of  single 
Tulips  and  six  pots  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  Mr.  Wood  having  the  chief 
prize  for  six  pots  of  double  Tulips  and  Hyacinths. 

Hand  bouquets,  epergnes,  and  cut  flowers  formed  a  splendid  display, 
Mr.  F.  Edmondson  was  first  for  a  drawing  room  epergne  with  a  beautiful 
and  chaste  arrangement  of  Orchids  and  other  choice  flowers.  For  bridal 
bouquet  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  first,  Mr.  Chard,  London, 
second,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Armstrong,  Newcastle,  third.  Messrs.  Perkins  had 
the  best  hand  bouquet  and  lady’s  sprays,  and  Mr.  R.  Chard  the  best 
buttonhole  flowers.  For  twelve  bunches  of  Azaleas  Mr.  W.  R.  Arm¬ 
strong  was  first,  and  for  Fancy  and  Show  Pansies  Mr.  Thomas  Batten bsy, 
Blaydon,  had  it  all  his  own  way.  An  excellent  displav  of  plants  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Fell,  Hexham,  W.  R.  Armstrong,  F.  Edmondson,  and 
others  added  considerably  to  the  attractiveness.  The  Committee  deserve 
all  the  success  that  good  organisation,  business  tact,  and  judgment  can- 
command.  The  late  Treasurer,  Alderman  Thos.  Gray,  was  greatly  missed  j 
he  was  a  true  gardener’s  friend,  had  a  kindly  word  for  everyone,  was 
a  devoted  patron  of  flowers,  and  seemed  quite  at  home  when  amongst 
them. 


W0KK  forthe  WEEK..  O 

AS 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Fruit  Ripening. — To  obtain  well  ripened  fruit  it  is  necessary 
to  ventilate  very  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  admitting 
air  constantly  day  and  night,  lessening  the  supply  of  water  and  at  mo- 
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spheric  moisture  when  the  fruit  is  fully  ripening.  The  night  temperature 
should  be  maintained  at  G0°  to  65°,  70°  to  75°  by  day,  with  10°  to  15° 
rise  from  sun  heat. 

Succession  Houses. — When  the  fruit  is  swelling  the  trees  can  scarcely 
have  too  much  water,  also  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  sprinkling  the 
house  and  syringing  the  trees  twice  a  day.  Liquid  manure  should  be 
given  to  trees  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Attend  frequently  to 
tying-in,  thinning,  and  stopping  the  shoots  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  of 
such  as  are  required  to  form  spurs,  pinching  the  subsequent  laterals  at 
the  first  or  second  leaf.  Avoid  overcrowding  the  shoots,  which  is  fatal 
to  good  crops  and  fine  fruit.  No  fruit  tree  is  more  benefited  by  the 
full  rays  of  the  sun  than  the  Fig.  Any  kind  of  shading,  whether  by 
other  plants  or  too  much  of  their  own  foliage,  is  injurious,  and  must  be 
strictly  guarded  against  by  pinching  out  young  growths  in  the  later 
started  houses  and  thinning  all  the  overcrowded  shoots.  The  border 
■should  have  a  mulching  of  half-decom posed  manure,  and  this  with 
copious  waterings  will  impart  vigour  to  the  trees.  The  night  tempera¬ 
ture  when  the  trees  are  in  full  leaf  should  be  maintained  at  60°  to  65°, 
and  70°  by  day,  allowing  a  rise  to  80°  or  85°  from  sun  heat. 

Recently  Rooted  Trees.— Cuttings  having  been  inserted  some  time 
ago  as  advised,  and  it  being  intended  to  grow  trees  for  fruiting  in  pots, 
the  young  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  so  as  to  afford 
time  for  their  forming  good  well-ripened  bushes  before  autumn.  From 
the  cutting  pots  they  may  be  transferred  to  6-inch  pots,  and  as  they 
grow  larger,  which  they  will  do  rapidly,  they  may  be  transferred  to 
9-inch  pots,  and  have  a  final  shift  into  the  fruiting  pot — viz.,  12-inch. 
Turfy  loam,  with  an  admixture  of  a  sixth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a 
sprinkling  of  crushed  bones,  and  a  little  decomposed  manure,  the  whole 
well  incorporated,  will  suit  them  admirably,  employing  plenty  of  drain¬ 
age,  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  pass  away  freely. 

Pines. —  Young  Plants. — Closing  houses  in  which  young  plants  are 
in  course  of  preparation  for  fruiting  at  a  high  temperature  causes  soft, 
drawn,  weakly  growth.  This  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  the 
employment  of  as  little  fire  heat  as  practicable,  conserving  the  sun 
heat  and  maintaining  a  moderate  moisture  in  the  house,  by  which 
means  robust  growth,  combined  with  sturdy  habit,  is  secured.  Sprinkling 
will  be  necessary  occasionally,  especially  at  closing  time,  but  do  not 
close  at  a  high  temperature,  and  syringe  about  twice  a  week.  Employ 
no  more  artificial  heat  than  is  needed  to  maintain  the  temperature  at 
65°  or  60°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day.  Commence  ventilating  at 
75°,  gradually  increasing  with  the  temperature  to  85°,  keeping  it  by  day 
from  sun  heat  at  85°,  90°,  or  95°,  but  with  abundance  of  air.  Keep  the 
bottom  heat  steady  at  85°,  or  between  80°  and  90°.  Examine  the  plants 
regularly,  and  when  water  is  required  apply  it  liberally.  Weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  applied  to  plants  swelling  but  not  ripening  their  fruit. 
If  the  plunging  material  settles  down  from  the  pots  apply  fresh  to  the 
surface.  In  the  case  of  large  panes  of  glass  and  the  sun  very  powerful 
a  slight  shade  for  an  hour  or  two  at  midday  will  be  of  service,  but  with 
small  squares  of  glass  it  is  not  needful. 

Fruiters. — As  the  fruit  ripens  the  plants  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house,  which  will  permit  the  fruit  being  kept  sound  for  a  lengthened 
period — longer  at  this  time  of  year  than  any  other.  When  the  suckers 
of  fruiting  plants  become  large  enough  screw  out  the  centre  of  those 
-not  required  for  stock.  One,  or  at  the  most  two,  suckers  should  be  re¬ 
tained  to  a  plant. 

Melons. — The  earliest  plants,  notwithstanding  the  adverse  weather, 
are  now  swelling  their  fruits.  Secure  to  them  every  ray  of  light  by 
keeping  the  glass  clean,  and  apply  water  liberally  at  the  roots,  providing 
plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Avoid  overcropping  ;  it  not  only 
diminishes  the  size  of  the  fruit  but  is  fatal  to  high  quality,  which  is 
everything  in  a  Melon.  Apply  liquid  manure  when  the  fruit  is  swelling 
and  until  nearly  ripe,  but  avoid  stimulating  plants  before  they  have  set 
their  fruit.  When  the  fruit  commences  ripening  lessened  supplies  of 
water  will  be  needed,  not,  however,  allowing  the  soil  to  get  so  dry  as  to 
affect  the  foliage  prejudicially,  and  admit  a  little  air  constantly  with 
lessened  atmospheric  moisture.  While  observing  a  drier  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  and  roots  when  the  fruit  is  setting,  do  not  permit  the 
foliage  to  flag  ;  attend  regularly  to  setting  the  fruit  and  avoid  pruning 
if  possible  during  the  setting  period,  but  stop  the  growths  as  the  flower 
upon  each  is  fertilised.  Maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70°  to  75°,  and 
85°  to  90°  from  sun  heat,  ventilating  moderately,  preventing  as  much  as 
possible  sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature. 

Later  plants,  especially  those  in  pits  and  frames,  will  now  be  showing 
fruits,  and  unless  they  are  in  abundance  remove  the  first,  for  it  is 
■important  that  the  blossoms  be  nearly  of  one  stage  of  growth,  a  con¬ 
dition  that  cannot  always  be  secured  ;  but  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
with  plenty  of  foliage  in  securing  five  or  six  fruit  blossoms  of  simul¬ 
taneous  growth  on  each  plant,  which  should  be  fertilised.  Maintain  a 
good  bottom  heat  and  a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  when  the  fruit 
is  setting.  After  the  fruits  are  set  let  them  be  placed  on  a  piece  of 
slate  and  ultimately  raised  on  a  flower  pot  above  the  foliage.  Continue 
earthing  up  the  plants  as  they  advance  in  growth,  to  make  new  beds 
and  to  plant  out,  potting  and  otherwise  preparing  for  planting 
successional  beds.  Look  out  for  canker  at  the  collar,  and  prevent  its 
spreading  by  rubbing  quicklime  into  the  affected  parts. 

Cucumbers. — Give  water  abundantly  to  plants  in  houses,  and  keep 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  all  day  by  frequent  damping  and 
syringing  about  3.30  P.H.,  closing  at  the  same  time.  Shading  may  be 
necessary  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  an  hour  or  two  in  bright  weather 
*o  prevent  flagging,  but  with  the  roots  healthy  and  abundant  very  little 


shading  will  be  necessary.  In  watering  plants  in  pits  and  frames  do  so 
sufficiently  early  to  have  the  foliage  dry  before  nightfall,  maintaining 
suitable  bottom  heat.  Ventilate  early  and  moderately,  close  early  with 
sun  heat,  and  well  cover  the  glass  at  night  in  cold  weather.  Avoid  over¬ 
crowding,  stop  the  shoots  to  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit,  and  remove  bad 
leaves  as  they  appear.  Keep  young  plants  near  the  glass.  Wireworm 
is  often  troublesome  ;  baits  of  Carrot,  Turnip,  or  Potato  cut  into  thick 
slices  and  pressed  gently  into  the  surface  of  the  bed  will  attract  them, 
the  baits  beiDg  examined  every  day  and  the  wireworm  destroyed.  For 
woodlice  place  boiled  Potatoes  wrapped  loosely  in  a  little  hay  in  flower 
pots,  and  stand  the  pots  where  woodlice  abound,  examining  the  baits 
every  day,  and  destroying  those  pests  secreted  in  the  hay.  A  toad  or 
two  placed  in  a  frame  will  soon  destroy  many  woodlice.  To  secure 
straight  Cucumbers  employ  glass  tubes. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Vases. — As  a  rule  these  are  indifferently  filled,  and  consequently  are 
not  nearly  so  ornamental  as  they  might  otherwise  be.  A  large  vase 
with  a  few  small  plants  stuck  in  it  is  far  from  being  attractive,  and 
the  least  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to  fill  them  early  in  J une  with  a  mass 
of  strong  plants.  When  only  a  few  ordinary  bedding  plants  are  placed 
in  each  these  rarely  attain  an  effective  size,  whereas  a  vase  ought  to  be 
showy  from  the  first  day  it  is  filled  or  put  out.  Where  the  vases  are  not 
fixtures — and  in  some  instances  they  are  placed  under  cover  every 
winter— these  might  well  be  properly  drained,  filled  with  good  loamy 
soil,  such  as  Zonal  Pelargoniums  delight  in,  and  be  planted  at  once. 
Newly  started  vineries,  or  other  warm  and  fairly  light  houses,  are  the 
best  positions  for  starting  the  plants  into  active  growth,  and  all  will  be 
ready  for  hardening  off  and  subsequent  full  exposure  to  the  open  air  by 
June.  When  the  vases  are  fixtures,  and  also  in  the  case  of  large  speci¬ 
mens,  a  modification  of  the  foregoing  plan  might  yet  be  adopted.  Zinc 
tins,  or  better  still,  strong  galvanised  framework,  could  be  made  to  fit 
neatly  into  the  vases,  and  these  might  then  be  filled  now  and  dropped 
into  them  in  due  course.  The  same  plan  answers  well  with  hanging 
baskets  and  window  boxes.  In  filling  the  baskets  or  wire  framework 
it  is  necessary  to  line  them  with  turves  to  keep  in  the  soil,  and  the  roots 
also  find  their  way  into  these.  Iron  vases  ought  always  to  be  lined 
with  turves,  as  these,  whether  made  solid  or  with  divisions,  are  certain 
to  get  too  hot  for  the  roots  at  times. 

Suitable  Plants  for  Vases. — On  the  whole  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are 
the  most  effective,  and  the  vases  might  well  be  principally  or  wholly 
filled  with  these.  There  arc  gardens,  by  no  means  the  smallest  or  worst 
managed  in  the  country,  where  a  whole  series  of  vases  are  entirely 
filled  with  scarlet  Zonals,  and  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour  is  presented 
till  frosts  intervene.  If  preferred  the  vases  could  be  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  centres  being  filled  with  one  variety  of  Zonal,  and  surrounded  by 
an  edging  of  either  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  strong  growing  or 
trailing  Lobelias,  notably  L.  gracilis  and  L.  littoralis,  some  of  the  more 
spindly  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Verbenas,  and  Tropseolums.  Mixtures 
may  be  attempted  in  very  large  vases,  large  plants  being  massed  in  the 
centres  of  these,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  failures.  Fuchsias  are  not  suit¬ 
able  for  vases,  Calceolarias  soon  fail,  Heliotropes  become  stunted,  and 
Marguerites  seldom  continue  effective  throughout  the  season.  Much  of 
the  foregoing  is  also  applicable  to  window  boxes. 

Terrace  Plants. — Large  specimen  scarlet  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots 
set  along  broad  pathways,  and  lining  the  entrance  drives,  are  not  so 
often  seen  as  of  old,  but  they  are  not  quite  obsolete.  These,  Fuchsias, 
and  Heliotropes  if  well  grown,  are  yet  very  attractive,  and  Agapan- 
thuses,  Funkias,  Yuccas,  Aloes,  hardy  Palms,  and  common  hardy  Ferns 
in  pots  are  all  more  or  less  effectively  employed  in  decorating  sheltered 
terraces,  drives,  and  approaches.  The  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
Heliotropes  ought  be  cut  back  every  spring,  and  when  breaking  afresh 
be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  much  of  the  old  soil  pricked  away  from  the 
roots,  then  placed  in  good  fresh  compost.  Unless  this  is  done,  and  the 
plants  started  under  glass,  they  are  usually  more  unsightly  than  orna¬ 
mental.  The  other  plants  named  seldom  require  repotting,  but  if  much 
root-bound  a  small  shift  may  be  given  now. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Asparagus  from  Seed. — There  is  no  easier,  cheaper,  or  more 
satisfactory  way  of  securing  fine  plantations  of  this  popular  vegetable 
than  raising  the  plants  from  seed.  If  we  wanted  Asparagus  to  become 
useful  as  soon  as  possible  after  sowing  the  seed  we  would  sow  them  in 
the  positions  the  roots  were  to  permanently  occupy.  We  have  sown  a 
large  quarter  during  the  last  few  days  in  this  way.  The  ground  was 
well  manured,  deeply  dug,  and  well  broken,  and  a  few  seeds  sown  in 
patches  2  feet  apart  each  way.  We  prefer  clumps  to  single  roots.  In 
the  meantime  some  low-growing  crops,  such  as  Lettuce,  will  be  planted 
between,  and  care  will  be  taken  that  nothing  shades  or  interferes  with 
the  young  Asparagus.  By  the  autumn  the  growths  will  be  3  feet  high  ; 
next  year  they  will  be  double  this,  and  in  the  third  year,  or  just 
two  years  from  now,  numerous  useful  heads  may  be  cut.  Transplant¬ 
ing  Asparagus  frequently  throws  it  back  a  year,  and  this  is  why  we 
are  in  favour  of  sowing  in  the  permanent  positions.  All,  however, 
may  not  have  the  ground  at  liberty  to  do  this  and  may  sow  in  drills  a 
foot  apart  for  transplanting. 

Transplanting.  —  A  general  transplanting  of  young  vegetables 
reared  in  frames  should  now  be  made.  If  they  have  been  treated  as  has 
been  suggested  the  plants  will  be  well  furnished  with  leaves,  and  quite 
hardy  by  this  time.  In  the  case  of  Cauliflower  and  early  Brussels 
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Sprouts  open  drills  about  3  inches  deep,  as  if  intended  for  seed,  and 
plant  in  them.  This  affords  the  plants  useful  shelter  at  first,  and  as 
the  soil  gradually  falls  the  stems  will  support  them,  and  make  them 
appear  more  dwarf  than  frame-raised  plants  generally  are.  Lettuce 
may  be  planted  anywhere  now,  but  the  busy  season  of  the  slugs  is  at 
hand,  and  daily  attention  must  be  given  to  prevent  their  destroying  the 
young  plants.  A  ring  round  each  of  sharp  ashes  or  sawdust  is  often 
useful.  Frequent  dustings  of  lime  or  soot  are  also  highly  beneficial. 

Celery. — Our  last  year’s  crop  is  nearly  finished.  We  find  the  small 
kinds,  of  which  Sutton’s  White  Gem  is  a  good  type,  remain  sound  and 
crisp  longer  than  the  larger  sorts.  Our  earliest  plants  are  now  4  inches 
high  and  very  bushy.  They  are  in  cold  frames,  and  will  be  planted  in 
the  trenches  early  in  May,  but  these  are  too  early  for  the  main  crop, 
and  the  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  this.  If  only  a  few  dozen  or 
scores  of  plants  are  required,  sow  a  little  seed  in  a  6-inch  pot,  place 
it  in  a  gentle  heat,  thin  out,  and  transplant  the  seedlings  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled.  If,  however,  some  thousands  of  plants  are  re¬ 
quired,  make  up  a  gentle  hotbed,  place  a  frame  on  it,  and  sow  the  seed 
thinly  in  good  soil  pressed  down  firmly.  The  depth  of  soil  may  be 
8  or  10  inches.  The  plants  will  soon  appear,  and  as  they  gain  size  and 
the  weather  improves,  the  frame  can  be  removed  and  the  plants  trans¬ 
ferred  direct  to  the  trenches  in  June  or  July.  This  is  an  easy  and 
sure  way  of  raising  Celery  plants,  but  they  must  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  suffer  by  dryness  at  the  roots. 

Tomatoes.— Earliest  of  All  is  now  bearing  ripe  fruit.  The  plants 
are  in  9-inch  pots  on  an  elevated  back  shelf  in  a  Pine  house.  Others 
planted  out,  but  of  the  same  age,  are  not  so  early.  Should  later-sown 
seed  have  failed,  take  the  side  shoots  off  the  advanced  plants  and  insert 
them  as  cuttings.  With  the  assistance  of  a  little  bottom  heat  they 
will  root  in  a  week  and  be  much  in  advance  of  any  that  can  now  be 
raised  from  seed.  Plants  intended  for  the  open  should  now  be  advan¬ 
cing.  Keep  them  in  heat  until  they  are  1  foot  or  so  in  height,  then 
harden  them  in  a  cool  frame.  We  repot  the  plants  in  6-inch  pots  and 
plant  them  from  these.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  begin  with  sturdy 
well  developed  plants. 

Seakale  and  Rhubarb  fkom  Seed. — There  is  no  profit  in  grow¬ 
ing  very  old  roots  of  either  of  these,  and  where  the  roots  are  exhausted 
seed  of  both  should  be  sown  in  good  ground  to  secure  a  fresh  and 
vigorous  supply.  The  drills  may  be  15  inches  apart  and  2  inches  deep. 
The  seedlings  will  make  good  progress  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second 
some  of  the  most  forward  can  be  removed  to  fresh  quarters,  while  the 
weaker  can  be  allowed  to  remain  to  form  a  permanent  crop.  We  have 
found  it  an  advantage  to  break  the  hard  shell  of  the  Seakale  seed  before 
sowing. 

Beetroot. — The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  the  main  crop. 
Dell’s  Crimson  is  a  favourite  variety.  We  open  drills  2  inches  deep  and 
1  foot  apart,  and  sow  thinly.  Be  sure  that  all  the  seed  is  covered,  and 
tread  the  surface  before  raking  smooth. 

Early  Kidney  Beans.— Sown  too  soon  the  seed  decays  in  cold  wet 
soil.  A  row  of  runners  and  several  rows  of  dwarfs  may  be  sown  in  dry 
mild  weather.  Osborn’s  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  the  earliest,  and  they  will 
pod  and  become  useful  some  time  before  the  runners.  Choose  a  site  where 
they  will  be  sheltered  from  the  wind,  but  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  in 
rather  light  but  good  soil. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Freesias. — These  must  have  good  attention  after  flowering  if  they  are 
to  prove  satisfactory  another  year.  Give  them  a  light  position  in  a 
frame,  and  keep  them  liberally  supplied  with  water  until  their  foliage 
ripens,  when  they  should  be  kept  dry.  If  the  pans  or  pots  are  full  of 
roots,  weak  stimulants  occasionally  will  prove  beneficial  while  they  are 
growing  and  developing  their  bulbs. 

Gladiolus  The  Bride. — This  plant  evidently  does  better  the  second 
season  after  being  well  established  in  pots.  Grow  the  plants  in  a  light 
position  and  do  not  keep  them  close,  or  their  foliage  will  draw  up 
weakly.  After  this  has  developed  the  flower  spikes  will  appear,  then 
soot  water  in  a  clear  state  may  with  advantage  be  given.  Place  three 
or  four  stakes  round  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  little 
matting  no  further  supports  will  be  needed. 

Litiums. — Grow  such  as  L.  lancifolium  and  others  that  are  a  few 
inches  above  the  soil  as  cool  as  possible,  and  be  careful  that  they  do  not 
suffer  through  an  insufficiency  of  water.  Such  kinds  as  L.  candidum 
and  longiflorum  and  its  variety  Harrissi  which  have  formed  their  flower 
buds  will  now  be  pushing  forward  in  a  temperature  of  55°.  Watch  for 
aphides,  and  fumigate  directly  they  make  their  appearance.  Give  liquid 
manure  in  a  weak  state,  or  artificial  manure  may  be  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

Ilahrothamnus  elegans.~ Plants  that  have  flowered  may  be  pruned 
close  back.  Those  which  have  been  grown  perfectly  cool  will  now  be 
in  full  bloom,  and  may  also  be  pruned  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering.  This  plant  grows  so  rapidly  that  severe  pruning  is  necessary 
annually.  When  pruning  is  not  done  the  plants  have  a  quantity  of 
fading  leaves  upon  them  throughout  the  summer.  After  pruning  shoots 
will  be  made  8  or  9  feet  in  length,  and  if  they  are  well  ripened  will 
flower  over  the  greater  portion  of  that  length  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves. 

Heliotropes. — Cuttings  should  be  rooted  at  once  for  plants  intended 
for  growing  as  standards.  The  variety  known  as  White  Lady  is  excellent 
for  flowering  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  When  the  cut¬ 
tings  are  rooted  place  the  plants  in  3-inch  pots,  and  allow  them  to  grow 
upright,  removing  all  lateral  growths  as  they  appear.  They  must  be 


shifted  from  time  to  time  as  more  root  room  is  needed,  until  they  are 
placed  in  9  or  10-inch  pots,  which  are  suitable  sizes  if  large  heads  are 
required. 

Mignonette. — Select  from  amongst  the  plants  now  in  flower  one  or 
more  of  those  which  are  producing  the  finest  and  most  fragrant  spikes 
for  seed.  This  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  good  strain  can  be  relied 
upon.  Feed  plants  coming  into  flower  with  clear  soot  water,  and  by 
light  applications  of  artificial  manure  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Be 
careful  that  the  pots  stand  upon  a  moist  base  ;  the  plants  cannot  endure  a 
dry  one,  and  supply  them  freely  with  water.  If  allowed  to  get  dry  the 
wood  becomes  firm,  and  the  foliage  soon  turns  yellow.  Seed  for  autumn 
and  winter  flowering  may  now  be  sown.  When  intended  for  standards 
or  pyramids  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  3-inch  pots  and  just 
covered.  The  pots  must  be  clean,  well  drained,  and  filled  with  good 
loam,  one-seventh  of  manure,  one-third  leaf  mould,  and  sand.  Place- 
after  sowing  in  a  temperature  of  60°. 


BEES  FOR  PLEASURE  OR  PROFIT. 

For  an  apiary  for  either  purpose  my  ideal  position  would  be  a 
bank  wooded  behind  and  in  front,  and  a  rivulet  running  between, 
where  among  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  the  Hazel  and  the 
Willow  would  overhang,  and  the  Wood  Anemone,  Marsh  Marigold, 
Hyacinth,  and  other  favourite  flowers  spring  profusely  on  its  mar¬ 
gins,  while  the  Horse  and  the  Broom,  with  its  “  yellow  tassels,’' 
would  fill  up  spaces  allotted  for  them,  completing  what  might  well 
be  termed  a  fairy  glen,  and  a  resort  of  pleasure  to  all  who  might 
frequent  it.  In  such  a  situation,  with  a  wide  expanse  of  pasture- 
beyond,  bees  would  thrive  exceedingly,  and  properly  managed 
would  brave  the  severest  winter  or  spring,  such  as  the  present  one. 
There  they  would  work  and  gather  both  pollefi  and  honey  without 
loss,  while  those  situated  quite  within  bee  flight  would  never  reach 
the  spot,  or  if  they  did  would  never  return  to  their  hive.  The 
wood,  its  glen,  and  burn  would  supply  all  their  wants  from  January 
till  June,  and  a  wood  if  not  too  broad  does  not  hinder  their  flight 
but  affords  at  all  times  that  desirable  protection  which  bees  stand 
in  need  of,  while  if  Heather  is  within  their  reach  it  adds  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  site.  There  are  numerous  places  of  the  kind 
where  not  a  bee  is  to  be  seen,  yet  if  they  were  introduced  and 
numerous  bulbs  and  other  flowers  planted,  what  a  pleasant  place 
this  glen  would  be  for  those  who  might  be  privileged  to  roam 
through  its  flowery  paths.  Then,  when  manipulating,  every  advan¬ 
tage  would  be  present,  and  in  the  end  piles  of  beautiful  supers  of 
honey  to  grace  the  table  of  peer  or  peasant  whose  lot  it  might  be  tD 
have  bees  in  such  a  position.  Most  bee-keepers,  however,  have  no 
choice  of  situation,  but  all  may  improve  what  they  have  by  judi¬ 
ciously  planting  evergreens,  or  fencing  with  wood  and  canvas  or 
with  hurdles  covered  with  straw.  Bees  require  protection  even 
during  summer,  and  it  will  repay  him  who  spends  a  little  for  that- 
purpose.  The  man  who  keeps  bees  for  pleasure  only  need  not 
expose  his  varnished  hives  to  the  full  force  of  the  gale  or  the 
fierce  rays  of  a  summer’s  sun.  He  can  equally  and  as  easily  show 
them  by  having  neat  palisades  overgrown  with  suitable  plants  for 
protection.  Of  course  flowers  must  be  present  ;  bee-keepers  must 
be  growers,  whether  they  be  lovers  of  them  or  not,  and  an  apiary 
without  them  is  like  a  room  without  furniture. 

It  is  an  important  matter  to  have  the  place  where  the  hive- 
stands  cemented,  asphalted,  or  covered  with  a  large  flag  of  stone  or 
slate.  For  tenants  a  sheet  of  zinc  answers  the  purpose  well,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  laid  so  that  no  water  lies  upon  it,  and  whatever  artificial 
shelter  is  given  see  that  there  can  be  no  strong  current  playing 
round  the  hive.  The  man  who  works  for  pleasure  and  show  will- 
have  many  devices  that  the  one  who  works  for  profit  does  not 
think  of  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greatest  pleasure  is 
in  getting  a  large  surplus  of  pure  honeycomb  without  spot  or 
blemish.  This  will  be  obtained  by  attending  to  my  previous  in¬ 
structions,  and  keeping  the  bees  in  suitable  hives,  well  provided 
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for,  and  such  that  the  interior  is  little  affected  by  any  change  of 
•weather,  whether  it  be  hot  or  cold. 

There  was  a  query  put  lately  in  a  contemporary  of  what  ihe 
inside  temperature  of  a  hive  should  be,  and  the  answer  given  by 
one  of  our  modern  -writers  on  bees  was  to  the  effect  that  it 
should  be  the  same  as  the  temperature  outside.  Could  a  mere 
tyro  have  given  such  an  answer  ?  I  think  not.  There  is  no  use  in 
disguising  the  fact  that  bee-keepers  have  been  greatly  misled  by 
urban  writers.  Bee-keeping  is  a  rural  occupation,  and  cannot  be 
learned  nor  taught  by  persons  standing  behind  counters.  We  need 
not  repeat  the  numerous  stupid  manipulations  that  have  been 
advised,  but  ask  all  sensible  bee-keepers,  aye,  even  those  who 
advised  them,  what  the  effects  would  have  been  had  we 
manipulated  our  bees  in  any  one  way  whatever  during  this 
winter  or  spring,  in  which  not  one  day  yet  has  been  favourable 
to  the  flight  of  bees  ?  It  would  have  resulted  in  nothing  less  than 
disaster. 

We  know  our  bees  are  progressing,  as  they  always  do  when 
properly  cared  for  and  let  alone,  just  as  we  see  blossom  buds 
swelling  during  this  ungenial  weather,  to  expand  on  the  first  genial 
and  sunny  day  to  the  delight  of  the  bees  and  their  owners. 

PACKING  HONEYCOMB. 

It  is  evident  that  many  bee-keepers  are  not  well  conversant  with 
the  packing  of  honeycomb,  so  I  will  amplify  a  little  on  what  every 
bee-keeper  should  be  an  adept  at.  If  it  were  possible  to  suspend 
any  fragile  article  in  the  centre  of  a  case,  as  if  on  its  own  axis,  tha^ 
would  be  all  it  would  be  necessary  to  do,  but  it  cannot  be  done. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  surround  the  article  loosely  with 
elastic  material,  and  have  the  packing  no  firmer  than  will  resist  the 
weight  of  the  article.  If  paper  is  used  do  not  fold  it  hard,  but 
crumple  it  together,  with  the  hand,  and  fill  in  the  openings  all 
round,  and  even  if  the  outer  case  is  jarred  the  honeycomb  or  other 
fragile  article  will  be  safe.  If  firm  material  is  used  the  case,  pack¬ 
ing,  and  article  become  as  one,  and  a  jar  that  will  not  injure  the 
outer  case  will  destroy  its  contents.  When  I  used  to  send  large 
supers  a  distance  folded  paper  was  placed  between  the  combs,  and 
trusses  of  hay  or  straw  were  placed  round,  above,  and  below 
the  super.  Over  the  centre  was  placed  a  pane  of  glass,  showing  its 
contents,  so  that  it  was  impossible  railway  porters  could  fail  to 
know  what  they  were  handling,  and  this  compelled  them  to  handle 
the  supers  carefully,  because  if  the  glass  had  been  broken  the 
Company  would  have  been  liable  for  damages.  The  first  time  I 
.sent  honey  so  packed  it  was  returned  to  our  station  master,  with  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  it  was  improperly  packed.  The  station 
master  returned  it  with  the  answer,  and  a  copy  of  the  rates  for 
fragile  articles,  remarking  that  it  was  very  well  packed,  and  adopted 
the  necessary  precautions  in  the  interest  of  the  Company.  This 
ended  the  dispute,  and  the  honey  went  safely. 

Sections  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  crate,  each  section  supported  at 
the  end,  so  that  it  stands  firm  and  by  itself,  then  paper  should  be 
placed  between  each  section  similar  to  the  supers.  Do  not  employ 
old  newspapers  unless  tissue  paper  envelope  them.  After  the 
sections  are  packed  properly  in  the  crate  either  wrap  them  with 
hay  trusses  or  pack  them  loosely  in  another  case,  and  in  most  in¬ 
stances  they  will  arrive  at  their  destination  safely.  There  are 
other  details,  but  the  packer  cannot  fail  to  perceive  them  as  he 
proceeds  with  the  work,  and  he  must  pay  attention  to  them. 

In  all  work  in  the  apiary  let  it  be  as  natural  to  the  bees 
as  possible,  always  assisting  but  never  thwarting  Nature. — A 
Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Mr.  PI.  Bennett,  Pedigree  Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton,  Middlesex. — 
JYew  French  and  neiv  Pedigree  Seedling  Roses. 

Messrs,  ffm.  Paul  &  Son.—  New  Roses  and  Florists'  Mowers. 

Mr.  T.  Painter,  Smallwood,  near  Scholar  Green,  Stoke-on-Trent.— 
Dahlias. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

late  Chrysanthemums  (IF.  R.,  York). — Undoubtedly  it  is  late 
for  the  variety  Madame  0.  Audiguier  to  be  flowering  during  the  first 
week  in  April,  but  flowers  are  occasionally  produced  by  plants  in 
spring.  We  had  Chrysanthemums  sent  to  us  during  every  month  last 
year,  and  amongst  them  small  flowers  of  the  variety  named,  in  April. 

lilium  nellgherrense  (IF.  B.'). — This  beautiful  Lily  succeeds 
with  the  same  treatment  as  L.  longiflorum.  When  bulbs  arrive  in  a 
more  or  less  shrivelled  state  they  should  be  embedded  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  or  leaf  soil,  but  not  covered  for  a  week  or  two.  They  then 
become  gradually  firm  and  roots  start  from  the  base.  They  should  then 
be  potted  and  plunged  over  the  rims  in  a  damp  medium  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame,  where  the  soil  will  be  kept  uniformly  moist  without  giving 
water.  Yours  have  probably  been  too  wet  at  times,  and  they  will  be 
better  in  a  cooler  place  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  plunged  in  ashes 
in  a  cold  frame,  protecting  from  frost.  We  fear  roots  are  not  starting 
freely  from  the  bulbs. 

Fumigating  (Desirous'). — Your  question  is  unanswerable.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  on  the  houses  and  the  state  of  the  wind  as  to  the 
quantity  of  paper  to  use.  Choose  a  still  night,  and  consume  sufficient, 
taking  care  to  avoid  flaming,  till  you  can  only  faintly  see  one  end  of 
the  house  when  you  stand  at  the  other.  That  will  be  a  light  fumigation, 
and  should  be  repeated  till  no  insects  are  left  alive.  This  is  very  much 
better  than  producing  a  very  strong  volume  of  smoke  at  one  time. 

Stimulants  for  Cabbages  (E.  T.  II.). — It  is  always  best  to  apply 
quick-acting  fertilisers  in  showery  weather,  and  failing  this  they  may 
be  used  after  a  good  watering,  then  in  dry  weather  give  water  again. 
Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  once,  twice,  or  thrice  during  the  season  to 
any  garden  crops  that  require  “  pushing  on  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  growth  thus  incited  deprives  the  soil  of  phosphates,  thus  leaving 
it  the  poorer.  Nitrate  of  soda,  though  much  quicker  in  action,  is  not 
nearly  so  complete  as  a  manure  as  good  guano  is,  and  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  bonemeal  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  It  is  not  advisable 
to  app'y  nitrate  of  soda  late  in  the  season,  as  it  forces  growth  and 
makes  it  tender,  possibly  to  be  destroyed  by  frost. 

Cyclamens  (71  II.  IF). — Many  gardeners  besides  yourself  fail  in 
growing  these  plants  as  they  are  seen  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  at  the 
London  shows,  and  in  those  trade  establishments  which  have  become 
famous  for  their  production.  These  have  been  more  than  once  described 
in  our  columns,  and  the  methods  adopted  indicated.  Nor  is  failure 
always  the  want  of  skill,  but  conveniences  and  soil  exert  an  influence, 
for  we  know  of  men  wbo  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  plants, 
whereas  under  other  conditions  in  other  gardens  they  have  failed.  We 
think  you  keep  the  plants  too  close  and  warm  in  the  earlier  stages, 
weakening  them  at  the  outset,  from  which  they  never  recover.  You 
had  better  perhaps  adopt  the  method  described  by  a  correspondent  in 
another  page.  It  is  very  simple,  and  we  have  seen  it  carried  out  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Vine’s  Shoots  Decaying-  (IF  61). — The  most  probable  cause  of  the 
shoots  dying  at  the  points  is  defective  root  action,  and  a  very  damp  house. 
The  border  being  outside,  sunken  and  shaded,  must  be  cold  and  wet, 
though  it  may  be  well  drained  ;  the  situation  is  most  unfavourable. 
The  large  open  tank  will  not  prejudicially  affect  the  Vines  as  regards 
their  breaking.  The  defect  is  in  the  border,  which  nothing  short  of 
removal  can  remedy.  It  will  be  necessary  of  course  to  form  a  border  of 
more  open  material  with  better  drainage  and  means  of  throwing  off  the 
wet  in  winter.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  Vines  in  the  other  house, 
shanking  being  a  result  of  imperfect  root  action — a  deficiency  of 
support.  The  only  means  you  can  employ  at  present  is  to  encourage 
growth,  allowing  as  much  to  be  made  as  can  have  exposure  to  light,  and 
then  keep  the  shoots  rather  closely  pinched. 

Melons  after  Cucumbers  (Idem). — It  is  necessary  to  remove 
I  the  whole  of  the  soil  used  for  the  Cucumbers,  and  after  thoroughly 
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cleansing  the  house  put  in  fresh  compost  for  the  Melons.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  satisfactorily  in  large  pots,  but  they  will  give  more  trouble 
in  watering  than  when  planted  out.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
root  from  the  pots  into  the  old  soil. 

Unsatisfactory  Vines  ( Ilamiurgh ). — When  the  owner  of  a 
vinery  insists  on  methods  of  preparation  which  a  competent  gardener 
would  not  recommend,  responsibility  for  failure  should  as  a  matter  of 
justice  mainly  rest  with  the  former.  We  say  mainly,  because  a 
gardener  in  such  a  case  is  liable  to  make  a  mistake  which  may  aggravate 
the  evik  It  is  quite  true,  as  you  say,  that  “  with  some  gardeners  every¬ 
thing  is  expected  to  go  right,”  even  if  a  wrong  start  is  made  under 
orders,  which  a  man  must  either  carry  out  or  leave  to  others.  This  is  to 
be  regretted  in  the  interests  not  of  the  gardener  only,  but  of  the  owner 
of  the  garden,  who  loses  valuable  crops  that  he  might  otherwise  enjoy. 
The  Vine  growths  you  send  indicate  with  tolerable  clearness  the 
disastrous  effects  of  unripe  wood  last  year,  and  also  the  evil  of  a  too 
moist  and  probably  too  close  atmosphere  since  the  Vines  were  started 
this  spring.  As  you  say  “  the  house  is  crowded  with  plants  ”  it  may  not 
be  easy  to  maintain  suitable  conditions  for  these  and  the  Vines  too,  and 
beyond  question  the  former  have  suffered  by  the  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  We  note  that  you  describe  them  as 
“  healthy.”  That  is  not  our  opinion,  and  if  they  were  you  would  have 
no  great  cause  of  complaint,  because  the  border  was  not  concreted.  We 
know  of  plenty  of  Vines  in  the  best  of  health  and  which  bear  excellent 
crops  in  non-concreted  borders;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  many  failures 
have  come  under  our  notice  of  Vines  in  concreted  borders.  Until  you 
can  make  a  better  compromise  between  the  plants  and  the  Vines  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  and  so  manage  that  the  wood  ripens  well  in  the 
autumn,  even  moderately  good  crops  of  Grapes  cannot  be  expected. 

Writing-  for  the  Press  (A  Youngster').— We  advise  you  to 
continue  as  you  have  begun,  profiting  by  editorial  revision.  You 
write  very  well  as  a  “  youngster.”  It  is  a  good  plan  to  commence 
with  what  you  describe  as  “  short  notes  and  to  the  point,”  and  in  time 
you  will  be  able  to  extend  your  communications  and  yet  keep  to  the 
point.  Those  are  the  best  writers  who  convey  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  in  the  space  they  occupy,  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
avoiding  slang  expressions  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  inflated  or  pre¬ 
tentious  style  on  the  other.  Endeavour  to  express  what  you  have  to 
say  clearly  and  concisely.  Eead  over  slowly  and  carefully  what  you 
write,  correcting  what  you  conceive  to  be  errors  in  spelling,  grammar  or 
ill  chosen  words.  Avoid  repetition,  as  the  same  terms  occurring 
frequently  imply  poverty  in  conception  or  slovenly  composition. 
Keep  a  copy  of  what  you  send  anywhere  for  publication,  and  do  not  be 
disheartened  by  a  few  editorial  alterations.  Possibly  all  of  these  may 
not  be  improvements  in  your  opinion,  but  they  will  be  instructive  all 
the  same.  Success  in  writing  is  a  question  of  perseverance  and  taking 
pains.  Do  not  write  unthinkingly,  nor  excuse  yourself  for  hurried 
work.  If  you  have  not  time  to  say  what  you  wish  in  your  best  manner 
wait  until  you  have  more  leisure.  Some  writers  pride  themselves  in 
“dashing  off”  an  article  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Avoid  that 
great  mistake.  Celerity  with  accuracy  can  only  be  obtained  by  experi¬ 
ence.  As  a  rule  the  best  contributors  to  this  Journal  are  those  who 
wrote  their  early  productions  twice  or  thrice,  improving  them  each  time 
before  sending  them  for  insertion.  When  the  late  Mr.  John  Bright  was 
asked  how  he  became  such  a  splendid  orator  after  his  early  and  indif¬ 
ferent  speeches,  he  said  he  thought  out  his  subject  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  shaped  sentence  by  sentence,  ten  times  as  many 
speeches  as  he  ever  uttered.  It  is  the  plan  of  shaping  and  weighing 
“  sentence  by  sentence  ”  that  every  man  should  adopt  who  wishes  to 
write  acceptably  for  the  press.  You  are  quite  at  liberty,  as  are  other 
gardeners,  young  and  old,  to  send  “Evening  Notes,”  “  short  and  to  the 
point,”  and  if  suitable,  with  a  little  revision  if  necessary,  they  will 
not  be  rejected. 

Hoses  railing-  (,5.  S.). — As  you  have  read  all  “  available  books  on 
Hoses,”  and  cannot  find  what  you  require,  we  can  only  suggest  your 
reading  carefully  all  you  can  find  on  the  subject  of  Roses  in  back 
volumes  of  this  Journal,  which  we  presume  you  have  in  your  library. 
The  writer  to  whom  you  allude  has  detailed  his  whole  practice  there, 
and  we  cannot  ask  him  to  do  the  work  over  again.  We  suspect  you 
have  either  not  read  everything  about  Roses  in  our  pages  during  the 
past  few  years,  or  have  forgotten  something.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr. 
D'Ombrain’s  work  on  Roses  has  been  several  times  mentioned,  and  the 
address  of  the  publisher  announced — 170,  Strand.  You  say  you  have 
long  been  able  to  grow  splendid  Roses  out  of  doors.  We  do  not  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  who  can  do  that  can  fail  in  growing  them  well  under 
glass  if  the  houses  are  suitable,  as  the  outside  conditions  have  only  to 
be  provided  inside  as  nearly  as  is  possible,  except  where  they  can  be 
improved  on,  as  they  may  in  the  prevention  of  sudden  and  extreme  falls 
in  the  temperature,  which  often  check  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  open 
air.  We  have  proved  our  willingness  to  assist  you,  and  our  patience  is 
by  no  means  exhausted.  Your  failure  is  not  the  result  of  lack  of  pub¬ 
lished  information,  but  of  errors  in  procedure,  and  if  you  will  detail 
your  practice  in  planting,  pruning,  ventilating,  syringing,  watering,  &C., 
— in  fact,  give  a  concise  narration  of  your  routine,  We  shall  perhaps 
be  able  to  give  you  more  useful  advice  than  can  be  imparted  in  any 
other  way.  When  you  consult  a  solicitor  or  doctor  you  place  him  in 
possession  of  all  the  facts  you  can  which  have  a  bearing  on  a  special 
case.  Then  advice  is  given  accordingly,  of  more  service  to  you  than 
several  volumes  of  books  on  law  and  medicine  would  be  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  could  name  several  persons  who  grow-Rose3  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  under  glass  through  reading  articles  and  fol¬ 


lowing  instructions  which  have  appeared  in  this  Journal  from  time  to 
time  ;  therefore  we  can  arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  some¬ 
thing  is  either  wrong  with  your  house  or  your  management  ;  but,  ob¬ 
viously,  we  cannot  tell  what  or  where  the  mistake  is  in  the  absence  of 
particulars  of  the  nature  above  indicated. 


COYENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— April  17th. 


Market  again  very  dull,  with  supplies  more  than  equal  to  the  demand, 
generally  easier. 


FRUIT. 


Prices 


e.  d.  s.  d. 

Apples,  i  sieve . 2  0  to  4  0 

„  Nova  Srotia  and 

Canada,  per  barrel  7  0  16  0 

Cherries,  J  sieve  ....  0  0  0  0 

Grapes,  per  tb .  16  50 

Lemons,  case  ......  10  0  15  0 


B.  d.  s.  d. 

Oranges,  per  100  .,  •  ..  4  0  to  9  0 

Peaches,  dozen .  0  0  0  0 

Pears,  dozen .  00  00 

Plums,  5-sieve .  00  00 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each  2  0  6  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  ..  4  0  8  0 


VEGETABLES, 


Artichokos,  dozen  .. 

s. 

2 

d. 

0 

S. 
to  8 

d. 

0 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . . 

,, 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Beans ,  Kidney , per  lb. 

.  . 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Beet, Red,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

u 

Broccoli,  bundle  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Brussels  Sprout?,  4  sieve 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Cabbage, dozen  .  • 

.  . 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

,  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ., 

.  . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  . . 

0 

s 

0 

6 

Endive,  dozen  . .  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Heros,  bunch  ..  ## 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  ,.  .. 

0 

8 

0 

4 

s. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

Lettuce,  dozen  .. 

#  # 

0 

9 

to  1 

3 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

O 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

,  . 

0 

4 

0 

s 

Onions,  bushel 

#  # 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen 

,, 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. 

,  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

,,  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  .. 

#  # 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Salsify,  bundle 

I 

0 

1 

8 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

,, 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Shallots,  per  lb 

#  , 

0 

s 

0 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  .. 

,, 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Turnips,  bunch  .. 

«• 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


s. 

d. 

0 

4. 

0 

a. 

s. 

d. 

Acacia,  doz.  bunohes 

9 

0  to  12 

0 

LilyoftheValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  1 

0 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bunches . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

bunches . 

6 

0 

9 

O 

Arum  Lilies, IS  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

a 

Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  . , 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

i 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

Camellias,  White,  12  bl. . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

0 

,•  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Narcis  i  (various)  . .  . . 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

3 

0 

s 

Cineraria,  per  bunch 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trasses 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Crocuses,  doz.  bunches 

1 

6 

2 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

0 

6 

X 

0 

Daffodils  (various),  doz. 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

8 

0 

5 

0 

bunches . 

4 

0 

12 

0 

,,  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

bunches . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  yellow  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodils  (single),  doz. 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches 

0 

0 

0 

0 

bunches . 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  ,, 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

V lolets,  12  bunohes . .  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Hyacinths  (French),  per 

„  Parme  (French), 

bunch  . 

1 

8 

2 

G 

per  bunch 

2 

e 

3 

6 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

„  Dark  (French)  bch. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

S 

0 

4 

0 

per  bunch  . 

8 

0 

6 

6 

„  (French),  12  bchs. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Li’lium  longiflorum,  12 

blooms . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS, 

s. 

a. 

B. 

a. 

8. 

a. 

s. 

a. 

Aralia  Sieboidi,  dozen  . . 

6 

otoia 

0 

Euonymus,  var.,  dozen 

6 

0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Arborvittefgolden'' dozen  12 

.0 

24 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0 

18 

U 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ficus elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

24 

0 

42 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Bedding  plants  in  variety, 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

per  doz.  from  . .  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  o t  the  Valley, 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxer, 

doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

each  . 

X 

6 

2 

6 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Christmas  Rose  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

Cyclamen, ,  dozen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Dracamaterminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen  12 

0 

18 

0 

Dracffi oa  viridis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Erica  Cavendisbi,  doz.  . . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Spirroa,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

15 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

£4 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

DAIRY  COWS. 


By  this  distinctive  term  are  known  cows  kept  specially  for  the- 
supply  of  dairy  produce,  and  not  for  stock  breeding.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  to  combine  the  two  objects,  so  far  as  is  possible  ; 
but  the  home  farmer  must,  before  all  things,  have  cows  that  will 
give  an  abundant  yield  of  milk  of  high  quality.  If  the  herd  is  not 
purely  of  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  it  is  always  advisable  to  have  some 
of  them  to  ensure  enough  rich  milk  to  satisfy  household  require- 
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merits.  What  these  really  are  only  those  managers  of  home  farms 
can  know  who  have  to  meet  the  daily  calls  of  a  large  establishment. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  master  in  dairy  manage¬ 
ment  is  the  production  of  butter  of  uniform  quality.  To  do  this 
implies  the  perfection  of  mechanical  accuracy  in  the  process  of 
butter  making,  as  well  as  of  good  management  generally  of  cows 
■and  dairy. 

The  scope  of  the  modern  dairy  manager  embraces  every  detail, 
■down  to  the  feeding  and  housing  of  the  cows,  for  full  recognition 
is  now  accorded  to  the  importance  of  care  outside  as  well  as  inside 
the  dairy.  Thorough  cleanliness  everywhere  is  imperative.  The 
food  must  contain  nothing  which  can  impart  taint  to  the  milk  ; 
there  must  be  no  accumulation  of  foul  litter  ;  the  water  must  be 
pure,  the  ventilation  of  shed  and  cow  house  perfect.  Nothing  is 
left  to  chance,  and  success  has  become  a  certainty.  It  ought  to  be 
so  when  nothing  is  wanting  to  render  it  so,  but  let  those  kind  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  send  their  dairymaid  or  man  to  dairy  lectures 
please  remember  that  reasonable  home  facilities  must  be  afforded 
if  such  lessons  are  to  be  applied  successfully  to  practice. 

In  the  case  of  the  cows  very  much  depends  upon  the  cowman. 
He  must  be  no  mere  time-server,  but  must  almost  live  among  the 
•cows,  which  on  their  part  are  quick  to  show  the  influence  of  kindly 
and  judicious  treatment.  As  the  time  of  calving  approaches  especial 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  cow  quiet.  So  important  do  some 
farmers  consider  this,  that  when  a  cow  is  due  to  calve  it  is  placed 
in  a  large  loose  box,  and  kept  there  under  close  supervision  ;  but 
we  consider  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air  desirable  so  long  as 
the  cow  can  take  it,  and  for  this  reason  would  always  have  a 
paddock  or  meadow  near  the  homestead,  with  an  enclosed  shed 
opening  into  a  small  yard.  There  may  be  several  of  such  sheds 
and  yards  on  large  farms,  and  there  need  be  no  great  outlay  in 
building  them ;  each  cow  can  then  be  either  out  upon  grass  or 
in  yard  or  shed,  as  seems  best,  and  it  can  without  difficulty  be  kept 
quiet. 

A  fault  of  beginners  in  cow  keeping  is  to  attempt  a  special 
course  of  treatment  for  a  down-calving  cow.  Now  a  really  strong, 
healthy,  well-nurtured  cow  requires  nothing  of  the  kind.  Only 
bear  in  mind  it  must  be  well  nourished  and  not  suffered  to  fall  off 
in  condition  either  before  or  after  calving.  No  warm  mashes  or 

drinks  ”  are  required  before  calving.  Good  meadow  hay,  and,  if 
possible,  some  green  food  with  pure  water,  are  sufficient.  After 
calving,  a  cleansing  draught  may  or  may  not  be  necessary,  and 
gruel  may  be  given  for  a  few  days.  The  calf  may  be  withdrawn 
after  a  day  or  two  and  only  let  to  the  cow  at  feeding  time,  or  be 
weaned  and  reared  with  the  feeding  pail. 

We  are  thoroughly  of  opinion  that  disease  among  calves  often 
arises  from  long  fasting.  T  wice  a  day  is  not  often  enough  to  feed 
a  calf  ;  it  should  at  least  be  fed  or  suckled  three  times  daily, 
gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of  food  with  the  growth  of  the 
calf.  New  milk  for  the  first  month,  then  skim  milk  with  linseed 
meal  and  oatmeal  steamed  before  mixing  with  milk,  to  assist 
digestion.  The  milk  should  always  be  given  to  the  calves  warm — 
not  hot,  and  as  soon  as  the  calf  can  eat  a  little,  bran,  or,  better 
still,  crushed  Waterloo  cake  may  be  given  daily.  A  generous  diet 
promotes  growth,  and  when  cow  calves  are  reared  for  the  dairy 
they  should  be  kept  well  up  in  condition  without  becoming  so  lusty 
as  to  run  a  risk  of  having  black-leg.  To  form  a  really  good  herd 
of  cows  the  cow  calves  of  the  best  cows  should  always  be  saved, 
so  that  some  may  come  into  the  herd  every  year,  for  there  are 
always  losses  or  failures  however  carefully  the  herd  is  managed. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

•  '^l'3  /' !1  c  seasonable  weather  continues,  not  too  warm,  with  occa- 
sional  showers,  which  have  brought  up  the  Barley  quickly,  and  all  of 
it  will  soon  be  beyond  harm  from  rooks.  We  shall  have  one  excep¬ 
tionally  late  field  of  Barley  after  Swedes,  for  the  Swedes  prove  so 
good,  and  are  such  a  full  crop,  that  the  sheep  have  not  got  over  them 
so  last  as  we  expected,  and  they  will  last  about  another  week  The 
ploughs  and  seed  drill  follow  the  sheep  closely,  and  though  late,  this 
should  be  a  fine  piece  of  Barley,  for  the  seed  is  Kinver  Chevalier,  and 
the  land  abounds  in  fertility.  Curious,  interesting,  and  most  instruc¬ 


tive  will  it  be  to  watch  the  progress  and  final  result  of  our  home  farm 
Barley  this  year,  for  we  have  sown  this  fine  sample  of  seed  after  sheep, 
after  Mangolds,  after  Wheat,  and  after  Barley.  All  the  land  is  in  good 
condition,  but  it  certainly  differs  in  degree  of  fertility,  and  some  useful 
information  ought  to  be  obtained  from  it  as  to  the  effect  of  different 
crops,  as  well  as  of  more  or  less  manure  in  the  land.  Do  not  use  manure 
for  Barley,  say  some  ;  use  a  moderate  quantity  of  manure,  say  others. 
Experience  and  common  sense  say  sow  in  fertile  soil,  and  there  can  be 
no  better  general  rule,  if  only  due  regard  be  had  to  the  degree  of 
fertility. 

Our  first  field  of  Mangold  is  sown  a  little  early  perhaps,  but  we  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  finished  ridges,  moist  fine  soil,  and  fine 
weather  ;  so  in  went  the  seed,  the  light  roller  followed,  and  horses  and 
men  were  at  liberty  to  turn  harrowing  and  rolling  the  grass  for  hay. 
The  only  manure  used  for  the  Mangold  was  a  heavy  dressing  of  muck 
from  the  horse  and  pig  yards  and  the  lambing  fold.  We  like  a  little 
chemical  manure  too  for  this  crop,  but  every  penny  of  expenditure  has 
to  be  looked  to  closely.  We  had  the  muck  by  us,  and  it  will  ensure 
heavy  roots  and  moisture,  so  we  had  to  be  content.  We  write  this  note 
early  in  the  morning,  before  setting  off  to  a  distant  farm  where  the 
Mangold  crop  was  practically  a  failure  last  year,  owing  to  late  sowing 
and  unfavourable  weather.  Sow  early,  say  we,  while  the  soil  is  moist, 
and  seed  germination  will  be  quick  and  certain.  Once  get  the  plant 
established  in  the  soil  and  growing  freely,  and  there  need  be  little  fear 
of  failure. 


EYE  GEASS. 

The  Rye  Grass  controversy  has  assumed  extraordinary  dimensions 
in  the  newspapers,  and  for  that  reason  I  find  myself  again  reluctantly 
drawn  into  the  discussion.  But  before  adding  my  quota  to  the  matter 
in  hand  I  should  like  to  ask  Professor  Fream  to  explain  one  or  two 
passages  in  his  article  on  “  The  Herbage  of  Old  Grass  Lands,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Journal  for  October,  1888. 

1,  On  p.  Ill  of  that  Journal  Dr.  Fream  states  “  During  the  season, 
and  whilst  the  turfs  were  in  growth,  they  were  inspected  at  Downton 
by  many  agriculturists  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
noteworthy  preponderance  of  Lolium  perenne  and  Trifolium  repens  was 
obvious  to  all  observers  ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  before  half  the  plots 
had  been  looked  at  I  got  quite  accustomed  to  hear  the  remark,  ‘  They 
seem  to  be  mostly  Rye  Grass  and  white  Clover.’  ” 

Will  he  kindly  state  how  the  agriculturists  alluded  to  were  able  to 
recognise  the  Grass  as  Rye  Grass  ? 

2,  Will  Dr.  Fream  also  say  why  on  p.  415  of  the  above-named  article 
in  a  letter  quoted  of  Mr.  W.  Young,  he  omitted  the  following  passage 

“  This  result  shows  that  on  such  land  as  mine  Mr.  De  Laune’s  theory  is 
correct  as  to  Rye  Grass  dying  out  the  third  year,  but  he  is  incorrect  as  to 
its  doing  any  harm  to  the  permanent  Grasses,  and  one  loses  much  the  first 
two  years  by  omitting  it  from  the  mixture  of  Grass  seeds  1  ” 

I  notice,  also,  in  a  report  of  a  discussion  on  Dr.  Fream’s  paper  at 
the  Surveyor’s  Institute  on  March  18th  that  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  P. 
Squarey,  “  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  laurels  fell  to  Dr.  Fream.”  As 
Mr.  Squarey’s  opinion  will  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight  with  it,  may  I 
ask  him  on  what  basis  he  grounded  his  verdict  ?  and,  since  the  time  for 
sowing  Grass  seeds  is  at  hand,  will  he  supply  a  list  of  such  seeds  as  he 
would  recommend  to  his  numerous  clients  to  sow  ? — C.  de  V.  Faunce- 
De  Laune,  Shar steel  Court,  Sittingbourne. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lit.  51°  S2'40;,N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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BEMABKS. 

71  h. — Fine  and  generally  bright  day  ;  rain  at  midnight. 

8th.— Fine,  with  occasional  Bun,  hut  spots  of  rain  once  or  twice,  and  rain  in  early 
morning  of  9th. 

9th.— Wet  till  ll  A.M.,  cloudy  and  dull  till  4.33,  then  wet  again. 

10th.— Dull  and  drizzly  morning,  very  dark,  with  heavy  rain  from  1 1®  4  P.M.,  dull  drizzly 
evening  and  night. 

11th.— White  log  early,  fine  and  frequently  bright  till  10.30  A  M. ;  smoke  fog  and  darkness 
to  11.80  A.M.,  then  tine  again,  with  some  sunshine. 

12th.— Fine  and  moderately  bright  morning ;  dull  afternoon  and  evening,  with 
occasional  drizzle. 

13tb.— Dull  and  drizzly  till  10.30  A.M.,  then  generally  fair,  and  showery  again  in  evening. 

A  damp  week,  with  low  and  steady  barometer ;  temperature  rather  below  the 

average,  the  maxima  being  low  for  the  season.— 9.  J.  STMONS. 
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IN  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  there  is  a  large  building 
called  “  The  Palace  or  an  Industrious  People.”  It  is  resorted 
to,  not  for  labour,  but  for  rest,  and  those  'who  have  been  occupied 
on  business  affairs  love  to  linger  there  in  their  hours  of  leisure. 
The  building  and  the  objects  with  which  it  was  erected  were 
described  to  me  with  pride  on  a  visit  to  the  quaint,  canal-intersected 
city  by  one  who  had  had  some  share  in  its  establishment,  and  when 
my  kind  and  courteous  guide  recently  visited  London  I  thought  I 
■should  like  to  return  the  compliment  and  show  him  some  great 
institution  of  an  industrious  people  here  ;  but  it  was  not  a  palace 
of  pleasure  that  I  determined  to  take  him  to  see.  Whether  the 
old  saying  that  Englishmen  take  their  pleasure  sadly  be  true  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shine  more  in  our  working  than  our 
leisure  hours.  We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers  :  our  throne  is  a 
-counter.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  that  much  be-duelled  Frenchman,  has 
.said  it,  so  if  we  are  honoured  with  visitors  from  other  lands  it  is 
true  wisdom  to  show  them  our  better — our  shopkeeping — side,  and 
impress  them  with  the  fact  that  the  old  and  sea-girt  country  is  still 
working  on,  her  industries  still  flourishing,  the  business  spirit  of  her 
sons  still  paramount. 

To  the  horticulturist  at  all  familiar  with  London  there  is  one 
place  which  can  be  pointed  out  to  the  visitor,  above  all  others,  with 
-pride  as  the  Palace  of  an  industrious  people,”  and  that  is  Covent 
Garden  Market.  The  products  of  horticulture  are  sent  to  it  from 
all  parts.  They  embrace  the  commonest  and  the  choicest  forms. 
Within  a  comparatively  small — though  lately  increased — area,  and 
through  approaches  that  are  obviously  inadequate,  there  is  con¬ 
ducted  the  largest  trade  in  garden  products,  useful  and  ornamental, 
■economical  and  luxurious,  that  is  known  to  the  world.  To  this 
great  centre  of  industry  I  repaired  with  my  foreign  companion  on 
the  morning  before  Good  Friday.  It  is  interesting,  first  of  all,  to 
■take  a  general  survey.  The  hour  is  4.30  a.m.  Away  from  the 
precincts  of  the  Market  the  mighty  City  is  asleep.  AVithin  and 
about  there  is  noise  and  feverish  activity.  Without,  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  the  day  are  stilled.  Turn  to  the  great  flower  market. 
It  may  be  entered  from  Wellington  Street.  From  bottom  to  top 
of  the  thoroughfare  there  are  packed  an  apparently  inextricable 
host  of  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  from  the  huge  vans  not  un¬ 
connected  with  furniture  removal  to  the  neat  covered  cart  of  the 
smart  Piccadilly  florist  or  the  barrow  of  the  costermonger.  A 
narrow  passage  up  each  side  allows  a  meagre  space  for  ingress  and 
■egress.  Along  these  passages  the  arrivals  and  those  who  are  making 
an  early  departure  steer  with  a  skill  that  to  the  unpractised  eye  is 
little  short  of  marvellous.  Accidents,  even  of  the  most  trivial 
nature,  are  rare.  Along  the  pathway  hurry  men  and  women  with 
such  loads  of  plants  balanced  on  their  heads  as  would  strike  envy 
into  the  heart  of  a  Turk,  and  I  have  read  that  in  the  Turkish 
ports  the  sturdy  British  tars  struggle  in  vain  with  loads  that  the 
wiry  natives  carry  off  with  ease. 

Enter  the  Market  and  the  scene  is  a  thousandfold  more  remark¬ 
able.  The  stands  comprise  a  frontage  of  nearly  1000  yards,  and 
every  one  of  them  is  closely  packed  with  plants  and  flowers.  Select 
a  vacant  corner  and  look  around.  The  unwary  visitor  sometimes 
makes  his  survey  at  a  busy  spot,  and  the  crash  of  a  heavy  basket 
against  his  head,  and  the  voice  of  the  Market  porter  exhorting  him 
in  tones  that  could  be  heard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames  to 
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“  git  out  of  it,”  are  a  gentle  hint  to  him  that  he  is  in  the  way.  In 
view  of  Good  Friday  the  Market  has  opened  at  the  early  hour  of 
four,  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  material  on  view,  with  the  unusually 
large  number  of  buyers,  make  the  scene  more  than  usually  animated. 
And  not  only  is  the  display  remarkable  from  the  number  and 
diversity  of  the  plants  but  from  their  splendid  condition.  Were 
every  gardener  in  the  kingdom  cognisant  of  the  cultural  rules  that 
guide  the  market  grower  their  simplicity  would  amaze  him,  and  the 
result  as  exhibited  at  Covent  Garden  would  surprise  him  still  more. 
The  private  gardener  and  the  market  grower  have  different  ends  in 
view,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  approach  them  by  different 
ways.  Good  culture  is  practised  by  both,  but  the  grower  for  profit 
has  the  simpler  routine.  Many  will  have  remarked  on  the  distinct 
style  of  market  plants.  Mix  a  dozen  with  twelve  others  as  usually 
grown  in  a  private  garden,  and  the  plants  can  be  separated  with 
unerring  accuracy.  Those  at  Covent  Garden  are  in  the  perfection 
of  cleanliness  and  vigour.  Amongst  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  them  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  hardly  a  score  of  insects 
could  be  found  ;  and  a  maximum  amount  of  vigour  and  beauty 
seems  to  be  produced  from  a  minimum  quantity  of  soil. 

Many  of  the  plants  and  flowers  on  sale  are  being  bought  with  a 
view  to  Easter  church  decoration.  Richardia  fethiopica,  the  Arum 
Lily,  is  in  great  demand.  Its  pure  white  spathes  are  highly  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  purpose.  Rising  from  a  groundwork  of  other 
plants,  such  as  feathery  Spiraeas,  they  are  very  beautiful.  I  have 
seen  such  an  arrangement  edged  with  dwarf  bulbs  at  the  foot  of 
a  reading  desk,  and  it  was  very  much  admired.  Marguerite  Chrys¬ 
anthemums,  white  and  yellow,  are  present  in  great  numbers  ;  the 
fine  white  free -flowering  variety  Halleri  is  a  beautiful  church  plant, 
and  at  Covent  Garden  there  are  splendid  examples  of  good  culture. 
Eucharis  amazonica,  another  valuable  flower,  is  not  abundant,  but  it 
is  represented.  Azaleas  are  extremely  useful,  and  at  Covent  Garden 
both  the  mollis  and  indica  varieties  are  present  in  great  num¬ 
bers.  Of  the  latter  the  white  semi-double  Deutsche  Perle  is  one 
of  the  best.  Roses  are  temptingly  arranged.  Opening  buds  of  the 
useful  Niphetos,  the  apricot  Safrano,  the  creamy  Marie  Yan 
Houtte,  faintly  suffused,  the  flesh-coloured  Catherine  Mermet  and 
others  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  The  street  flower  sellers  linger 
around  them,  but  the  beautifully  chiselled  form,  soft  colour, 
and  subtle  perfume  of  the  flowers  are  to  them  only  means  of 
turning  over  money.  The  lady  visitor  may  think,  “  How  lovely  !  ” 
The  remark  that  frames  itself  in  the  mind  of  her  humbler  sister 
will  be,  “  How  much  will  they  fetch  ?  ”  In  her  hard  struggle  for 
existence  there  is  time  for  no  other  consideration  than  this.  AVho 
can  blame  her  ? 

Another  plant  that  seems  to  be  in  great  demand  for  the 
churches,  and  is  well  represented  in  the  Market,  is  the  beautiful 
Bermuda  Lily,  Lilium  Harrisi.  The  plants  are  3  to  4  feet  high, 
each  with  two  to  six  pure  white  flowers.  Last  year  the  Bermuda 
Lily  spelt  profit,  and  large  profit,  to  at  least  one  or  two  market 
growers  ;  this  season  it  will  be  in  the  hands  of  more  of  them. 
Some  idea  of  the  scale  on  which  it  is  now  being  grown  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  a  large  grower  informed  me  in  the 
autumn  that  he  had  potted  20,000  bulbs.  Mignonette  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  sturdy  plants  6  or  8  inches  high  from  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
each  with  six  to  twelve  large  spikes  of  bloom,  deliciously  fragrant, 
the  foliage  ample  and  healthy.  Near  them  is  another  sweet  old 
favourite,  the  Heliotrope.  The  plants  are  a  foot  high,  with  several 
of  their  highly  perfumed  trusses.  The  variety  is  a  dark  one, 
perhaps  the  same  as  that  grown  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Triomphe  de  Liege.  Of  the  bright  yellow  Cytisus  racemosus 
there  are  great  banks,  the  plants  resembling  golden  balls  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Bulbs— such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Narcissi — 
are  plentiful.  Gardenias,  Stephanotises,  and  Odontoglossums  are 
arranged  in  shallow  boxes.  Large  bunches  of  Lily  of  the  Aralley, 
and  Lilac  with  white  flowers  and  leaves  from  being  forced  in 
darkness,  are  beautiful  and  fragrant.  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias 
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Spiraea  japonica,  and  Heaths,  all  dwarf  compact  specimens  clothed 
in  bloom,  add  their  features  of  interest  and  beauty.  There  are 
foliage  plants  too,  such  as  Dracaenas,  Aspidistras,  and  various 
Palms  ;  but  in  these  the  trade  is  quiet  at  this  season  ;  flowers  are 
most  in  demand  now.  One  modest  flower  I  have  so  far  omitted 
mention  of,  and  yet,  for  reasons  that  are  known  too  well  to  need 
explanation  here,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
morning’s  trade — the  Primrose.  There  are  cartloads  of  it,  and 
the  bunches  are  being  bought  in  thousands  for  retailing  as  button¬ 
holes  and  for  other  decorative  purposes. 

I  have  said  that  the  Market  opened  at  4  A.M.,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  it  was  crowded  with  plants  far  beyond  its  usual  quantity, 
the  stalls  were  nearly  empty  by  eight  o’clock.  The  products  of 
industry  had  gone  forth  to  furnish  and  adorn  many  sacred  edifices 
for  the  Eastertide,  to  decorate  the  mansions  of  the  great,  to  add 
cheerfulness  and  brightness  to  the  homes  of  the  poor  and  lowly. 
We  quit  the  floral  “  palace  of  an  industrious  people  ”  as  the  closing 
hour,  which  is  the  awakening  hour  of  the  great  city  without, 
approaches.  One  may  reflect,  with  a  patriotic  satisfaction,  on 
what  a  great  institution  is  this  business  centre  of  British  horti¬ 
culture  ;  but  it  is  not  until  he  hears  the  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  admiration  which  are  uttered  by  strangers  who  view  it  that 
he  realises  its  claim  to  the  high  title  of  a  nation’s  pride. — W.  P. 
Wright. 


SUMMER  LETTUCES. 

We  commenced  cutting  good  Lettuce  from  a  frame  on 
April  9th,  and  that  reminded  me  of  an  old  resolution  to  make 
“  Summer  Lettuces  ”  the  subject  of  a  paper  for  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture.  The  fact  of  having  already  cut  Lettuce  from  a  frame 
over  a  slight  hotbed  will  not  strike  many  as  being  specially  note¬ 
worthy,  the  more  so  seeing  others  have  succeeded  in  cutting  earlier 
from  plants  on  a  warm  border  ;  but  before  too  hastily  deciding 
upon  this  point  the  respective  samples  ought  to  be  compared.  If 
this  could  be  done  it  would  be  found  that  the  open  ground  produce 
is  much  inferior  to  our  frame-reared  Lettuce,  the  former  being 
hard  and  indifferently  blanched,  while  the  latter  is  so  very  tender 
that  great  care  has  to  be  exercised  in  packing  for  the  town  house, 
or  otherwise  it  would  be  useless  when  it  arrived  at  its  destination. 
We  usually  winter  a  considerable  number  of  Lettuce  plants  in  cold 
frames  and  on  warm  borders,  but  these  are  not  required  for 
furnishing  early  supplies. 

It  is  possible  to  have  good  Lettuce  in  about  two  months  from 
the  date  of  sowing,  the  variety  best  adapted  for  this  purpose  being 
the  early  Paris  Market  Cabbage  ;  and  it  is  also  of  very  quick 
growth  on  warm  borders  or  at  the  foot  of  sunny  walls.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  discover  and  direct  attention  to  the  merits  of  this 
Lettuce,  and  since  its  iutroduction  several  excellent  later  varieties 
have  found  their  way  into  general  cultivation.  Golden  Queen,  one 
of  Messrs.  Yeitch’s  novelties,  is  also  of  quick,  compact  growth, 
and  the  quality  is  decidedly  good.  Yeitch’s  Perfect  Gem  is  some¬ 
what  later,  and  is  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  attain.  It  is 
of  compact  growth,  is  nearly  all  heart  in  fact,  and  there  is  none  of 
the  flabbiness  about  it  so  apparent  in  and  detrimental  to  the 
majority  of  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  also 
introduced  several  good  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Their  Dwarf  Brown 
Forcing  is  of  very  quick  growth,  while  Golden  Ball  much  resembles 
Golden  Queen.  The  best  of  the  whole  list  in  Sutton’s  catalogue  in 
my  opinion  will  be  found  in  Sutton’s  Favourite.  This  belongs  to 
the  Neapolitan  section,  is  of  quick  growth,  attains  a  great  size 
without  much  waste,  and  the  quality  is  of  the  best.  It  remains  in 
good  condition  for  several  weeks,  and  frequently  decays  rather  than 
runs  to  seed,  consequently  is  well  adapted  for  summer  culture.  The 
illustration  of  Carter’s  Longstander  Cabbage  Lettuce  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  that  firm  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  variety.  With 
us  it  forms  somewhat  spreading  heads,  more  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  it  has  proved  decidedly  serviceable  and  good  in  both  a  dry  and 
showery  summer.  It  remains  crisp  and  sweet  a  surprisingly  long 
time. 

Now  that  the  Cabbage  varieties  have  been  so  much  improved 
there  is  less  need  for  the  Cos  Lettuce,  the  latter  being  the  least 
reliable  in  a  hot  season.  The  former  are  the  most  cultivated  by 
the  salad-loving  Frenchmen,  Messrs.  Yilmorin’s  catalogue  containing 
illustrations  of  fourteen  distinct  varieties,  several  of  which  I  am 
trying  this  season,  while  only  three  Cos  varieties  are  figured.  At 
the  same  time  I  have  an  old-fashioned  regard  for  good  Cos  Lettuce, 
and  for  none  more  than  the  old  Black-seeded  Brown  or  Bath  Cos. 


If  this  is  properly  blanched  the  heart  is  beautifully  white,  crisp, 
and  sweet,  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  of  more  value  for  summer  than 
winter  culture.  It  is  not  of  such  quick  growth  as  the  green  or 
white  varied i*  s,  but  forms  a  good  succession  to  them,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  does  not  so  quickly  run  to  seed.  There  are  several  forms  of 
this  good  old  favourite,  the  oldest  selections  being  perhaps  the 
best  in  quality  ;  and  Cooling's  Leviathan  is  a  fine  selection  of  Bath 
Cos.  None  of  the  forms  in  this  section  heart  so  perfectly  and 
naturally  as  do  the  Green  and  White  Cos,  and  all  ought  therefore 
to  be  tied-up  a  week  or  more  before  they  are  required  for  use.  If 
extra  large  Lettuces  are  required  either  Sutton’s  Mammoth  or 
Carter’s  Giant  may  be  grown,  and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
quality  of  these.  For  real  utility  there  are  none  to  surpass  the 
best  selections  or  “  superb  ”  varieties  of  Paris  White  Cos,  these 
when  well  grown  being  nearly  all  heart,  the  quality  also  giving 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  ordinary  Paris  White  is  not  to  be 
despised,  while  Paris  Green  is  very  crisp  and  sweet. 

Having  discussed  the  merits  of  varieties  at  considerable  length 
I  must  be  more  concise  with  the  cultural  details.  Lettuces  are 
of  the  easiest  possible  cultivation,  and  probably  if  they  were  not 
so  fewer  failures  would  occur.  Where  so  many  err  is  in  sowing 
or  planting  too  large  a  breadth  of  ground  at  one  time  and  at  long 
intervals,  instead  of  spreading  the  seed  or  plants  over  the  same 
area  at  two  or  three  different  times.  A  daily  supply,  and  not 
great  gluts  at  irregular  intervals,  is  most  to  be  desired.  Sowings, 
therefore,  may  well  be  made  every  fortnight  from  the  present 
time  to  the  beginning  of  August,  and  then  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may  there  will  be  no  gap  in  the  supply.  If  we  could 
feel  certain  of  saving  the  seedlings  from  slugs  there  would  be 
less  need  of  sowing  so  often,  but  in  showery  weather  the  plants 
are  preserved  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  it  is  then  that  the 
long-standing  varieties  are  most  appreciated. 

Lettuces  merit  well  worked  fairly  rich  ground,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  plants  be  raised  thickly  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place  or  after  the  manner  of  Mustard  and  Cress.  We  invariably 
raise  the  plants  where  a  considerable  number  of  them  will  be  left 
to  heart.  Thus  in  our  case  for  the  second  early  supplies — or  to 
succeed  those  autumn  raised,  or  which  have  been  raised  rather 
early  under  glass  and  finally  put  out  on  warm  borders — two  sow¬ 
ing  are  made  on  a  wall  border,  the  Cos  varieties  in  drills  12  inches 
apart,  and  the  Cabbage  about  9  inches  apart.  The  seed  is  sown 
thinly,  the  seedlings  protected  from  slugs  with  the  aid  of  soot  and 
lime,  and  eventually  thinned  out  to  a  distance  of  9  inches  and 
G  inches  apart  respectively,  this  being  ample  room  at  any  time 
unless  extra  fine  hearts  are  required.  The  thinnings  from  the 
earliest  sowings  made  on  a  sunny  border  are  frequently  dibbled 
out  elsewhere,  and  these  form  a  good  succession  to  those  un¬ 
disturbed. 

In  hot  dry  weather  especially  Lettuces  transplant  badly,  and 
there  is  therefore  all  the  greater  necessity  to  sow  the  seed  where 
the  plants  are  to  heart.  This  we  do  on  a  larger  scale  as  soon  as 
the  ridges  between  the  early  prepared  Celery  trenches  are  available. 
Those  who  adopt  this  now  very  common  practice  for  the  first  time 
are  usually  much  surprised  at  the  superior  quality  of  the  Lettuce, 
especially  seeing  that  no  manure  is  given  them.  They  have  merely 
a  little  fresh  soil  from  the  trenches,  and  solid  ground  underneath  to 
root  in,  and  yet  they  succeed  exceptionally  well,  no  matter  how  hot 
and  dry  the  weather  may  prove.  In  dry  weather  the  loose  soil  on 
these  ridges  is  apt  to  become  hard,  and  not  easily  got  into  good 
condition  for  seed-sowing,  but  a  watering  applied  a  few  hours  in 
advance  renders  it  an  easy  matter  to  break  it  down.  Where  possible 
this  state  of  affairs  should  be  anticipated.  Advantage  ought  to  be 
taken  of  showers  penetrating  the  lumps  to  finely  separate  these 
with  the  aid  of  rakes,  and  the  seed  can  then  be  sown  at  any  time. 
Should  the  soil  be  found  dry  when  the  shallow  drills  are  opened 
these  should  be  moistened  prior  to  sowing  the  seed,  the  dry  soil 
when  levelled  over  most  effectually  enclosing  the  moisture.  Two 
lines  near  the  centre  of  the  ridge  is  ample,  and  if  the  earliest  Lettuce 
are  grown  on  the  ridges  between  the  earliest  Celery,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  of  them,  the  former  will  be  cleared  off  before 
the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  needed  for  moulding  up  the  Celery.  Lettuces 
may  also  be  most  successfully  grown  between  newly  formed  Straw¬ 
berry  rows,  and  in  any  good  open  position.  The  thinning-out,  and 
what  transplanting  is  necessary,  ought  to  be  done  early. — W. 
Iggulden. 


GARDEN  NOTES  IN  1888. 

AURICULAS. 

When  one  grows  only  a  few  of  these  plants,  and  does  not  go  in 
for  raising  seedlings,  there  can  be,  it  might  be  said,  little  for  him 
to  write  about  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  seasons  differ  from  one 
another,  the  flowers  present,  it  may  be,  some  new  aspect,  and  may 
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determine  for  themselves  some  of  the  questions  which  are  debated 
concerning  them. 

The  season  of  1888  was,  as  we  all  know,  a  very  peculiar  one  ; 
everything  was  later  than  usual,  and  the  character  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society’s  Exhibition  was  materially  affected  by  this 
circumstance,  the  number  of  plants  exhibited  being  much  smaller 
than  usual,  and  those  which  were  there  came  from  growers  who, 
according  to  modern  ideas,  use  what  our  “  forbears  ”  would  have 
scorned — fire  heat  ;  but  not  only  were  they  late,  but  they  were 
mostly  out  of  character.  Flowers  which  are  “  long  on  their  way  ” 
arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey  somewhat  jaded  and  used  up— 
and  thus,  when  the  truss  appears,  and  yet  weeks  pas3  before  it 
5s  developed,  it  loses  much  of  its  brightness  and  beauty.  This  was 
the  case  with  me  at  any  rate  last  season,  and  I  very  much  fear  that 
it  looks  as  if  1889  would  follow  suit.  It  may  be  said,  Is  not  this 
an  argument  for  the  use  of  fire  heat  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  then  the 
advantage  is  counterbalanced  by  the  drawn  appearance  and  weakly 
condition  of  the  flower  stems,  which  require  therefore  to  be  staked, 
thus  destroying  what  the  older  florists  considered  an  essential  point 
in  a  good  Auricula,  that  the  stem  should  be  able  to  support  the 
flowers  unaided  ;  the  same  rule  that  flowers  which  are  delayed 
long  in  the  bud  are  never  equal  to  those  which  have  a  genial  time 
for  growing  and  opening  holds  good  with  other  flowers.  How 
often  do  we  find  this  with  the  earlier  blooms  of  the  Rose  spoiled 
by  their  coming  with  green  or  hard  eyes,  and  with  imperfectly 
developed  petals. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  a  fact  which  ought  to  quicken  all 
Auricula  growers  into  greater  activity — namely,  that  some  of  our 
best  flowers,  in  fact  the  two  very  best  grey  edges  in  growth, 
Headley’s  George  Lightbody  and  Cheatham’s  Lancashire  Hero,  seem 
to  be  losing  constitutional  vigour.  I  remember  some  years  ago  a 
friend,  whom  I  knew  to  have  an  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  gar¬ 
dener,  saying  that  he  could  not  get  good  plants  of  George  Light- 
body.  I  thought  then  that  perhaps  it  was  an  exceptional  case, 
but  I  have  heard  it  from  so  many  good  growers,  and  it  has  also  been 
asserted  in  the  columns  of  the  Journal,  I  fear  that  we  must  admit 
it  as  an  acknowledged  fact.  Suppose  that  they  still  further  decrease 
in  vigour,  have  we  anything  amongst  the  varieties  raised  of  late 
years  to  take  their  place  ?  I  say  advisedly  no.  Why  it  should  be  so 
I  cannot  say.  Here  were  men  who  never  thought  of  hybridising, 
who  knew  none  of  the  niceties  stated  to  be  necessary  for  the 
•successful  raising  of  seedlings,  yet  who  have  raised  flowers  which 
excel  all  their  efforts.  But  it  is  the  same  with  other  flowers. 
Probably  the  three  finest  (each  in  their  way)  Roses  in  growth  are 
Marie  Baumann,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon,  yet  they  are 
absolutely  chance  flowers.  Nature,  in  the  shape  of  bees  or  moths, 
did  the  work  better  than  the  hybridisers  did  it. 

Of  the  newer  flowers  I  have  not  many,  but  I  have  found  Con¬ 
servative  (Douglas)  a  good  flower,  although  its  edge  is  too  often 
one  of  those  undecided  kinds  which  are  neither  white  nor  grey.  It 
is  classed  amongst  the  whites,  but  is  as  often  a  good  grey.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  good  plant  of  ■  it  owing  to  its  giving  off 
offsets  ;  in  this  respect  resembling  Read’s  Acme  and  Traill’s 
Beauty.  Sylvia  (Douglas)  is  a  good  flower,  but  not  equal  in  quality  to 
Conservative,  and  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  that  does.  Sapphire 
(Horner)  I  have  only  a  small  plant  of,  and  consequently  it  did  not 
bloom,  but  it  is  of  a  peculiarly  taking  colour.  I  have  not  been 
extravagant  enough  to  buy  Heroine,  as,  not  being  an  exhibitor,  one 
is  hardly  justified  in  paying  the  price  that  it  brings.  The  Rev. 
F.  J).  Horner  (Simonite)  is  a  good  flower,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure 
as  to  the  position  it  will  ultimately  occupy  (its  paste  does  not  seem 
very  solid),  for  seedlings,  like  young  people,  are  apt  to  be  rather 
wild  in  their  ways.  They  put  on  an  appearance  of  sobriety  and 
well-doing,  then  all  at  once  break  off  into  bad  ways,  and  become 
“  ne’er  do  wells.”  So  it  was  with  Ajax  (Horner),  which  received  a 
first-class  certificate  and  had  a  high-sounding  name,  but  of  which  I 
de  not  think  the  raiser  would  boast  much  now. 

I  have  already  said  that  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  sounder  advice  to  a  beginner  to  tell  him  to  get 
together  a  collection  or  to  select  only  a  few  extra  good  kinds,  and 
seed  from  them  and  grow  seedlings,  and  that  if  a  person  more 
ambitious,  and  one,  moreover,  wanted  to  experience  the  pleasures  of 
disappointment,  and  it  may  be  success,  the  latter  would  be  the  better 
course  ;  but  that  there  was  no  reason  why  a  grower  so  inclined 
should  not  try  both.  I  hold  it  to  be  floricultural  prudery  to  refuse 
to  grow  a  florist’s  flower  because  it  is  not  perfect.  We  grow  Roses, 
for  instance  ;  but  how  few  of  them  are  really  perfect  ;  and  we 
grow  a  vast  number  with  which  a  connoisseur  might  find  fault ;  and 
so  I  think  it  is  with  Auriculas.  We  take  for  example  the  most 
numerous  class  of  edged  flowers,  greys.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of 
difference  amoDgst  them,  either  in  the  colour  of  the  body  colour, 
the  tint  ani  textures  of  the  grey  edge,  the  c  flour  and  character 
of  the  tube,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  fliwer  ;  so  that  to 


those  who  are  amongst  them  there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
each  variety  ;  and  until  we  get  a  number  of  really  good  and 
distinct  novelties  free  from  defects  we  shall,  I  think,  be  wiser  in 
the  old  adage,  “  Not  to  throw  away  dirty  water  until  you  have  got 
clean.”  Keep  to  the  old  varieties  until  you  can  replace  them  with 
newer  and  better  varieties. 

Your  correspondent,  “  W.  J.  M.,”  is  in  error  with  regard  to  the 
woolly  aphis.  I  was  not  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  it  ;  I  believe 
it  was  Mr.  Llewelyn  of  Penile rg  ire  who  sent  it  to  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  when  the  little  beast  was  named,  figured, 
and  described.  Mr.  Horner  was  the  first,  I  believe,  who  drew  public 
attention  to  it,  for  in  the  “  Florist  and  Pomologist  ”  for  1876  he 
thus  wrote,  “  The  last  pest  I  notice  is  new  to  me  this  year,  and  I 
am  thankful  to  say  is  not  in  my  own  collection,  but  I  know  of  its 
presence  in  two.  It  is  a  mealy  bug  or  aphis,  apparently  identical 
with  the  American  blight  ;  it  seems  a  terrible  thing,  infesting  the 
roots,  permeating  the  soil,  starting  apparently  from  centre  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  in  the  compost,  destroying  the  fine  white  fibres  of 
the  plant,  and  causing  it  to  have  a  languid,  dull,  set  look,  very 
noticeable  and  distressing.  I  do  not  know  the  cause,  unless  it  be 
from  leaf  mould  too  crude  and  gathered  near  trees — say,  from  a  heap 
laid  up  in  an  orchard  where  the  blight  had  hold.  For  its  remedy 
I  would  suggest  shaking  it  free  from  all  soil  and  wash  the  leaf  and 
root  in  a  solution  of  softsoap  and  water,  and  afterwards  in  clear 
water.  Petroleum  we  know  to  be  deadly  poison  to  the  woolly 
aphis,  but  I  think  that  a  flavour  of  it  in  the  washy  mixture  would 
not  damage  Auricula  roots,  and  might  be  some  additional  security. 

I  should  not,  however,  venture  on  it  with  valuable  plants,  but  trust 
to  washing  and  a  sweet  new  soil.”  It  was  no  wonder  that  a  state¬ 
ment  like  this  from  so  eminent  an  authority  put  us  all  in  a  flutter, 
and  that  every  Auricula  grower  in  the  kingdom  looked  to  his 
collection.  I  found  it  on  mine,  and  brought  some  of  it  to  show  to 
friends,  and  believed  my  collection  was  doomed.  So  far  did  the 
dread  of  it  influence  some  growers,  that  I  know  of  one  who  would 
not  take  his  plants  to  a  show  for  fear  that  they  might  catch  the 
infection!  And  now  see  what  a  change.  The  views  entertained  by 
Mr.  Horner  then  are  not  those  held  by  him  now.  Experience  has 
shown  him  where  they  were  wrong.  The  aphis,  though  allied  to 
the  American  blight,  is  not  identical  with  it,  and  has  long  existed 
in  our  gardens  ;  it  is  found  on  the  roots  of  Primulas,  and  also  on 
the  Sow  Thistle,  Lettuce,  ani  other  things.  I  fought  against  it 
for  some  years,  and  I  fear  often  in  the  fight  my  plants  suffered,  and 
now  I  quietly  contemplate  them,  and  do  not  care  whether  it  is  there 
or  not.  Perhaps  I  had  rather  not  have  it  there,  but  I  do  not  worry 
about  it. 

At  one  time  I  fancied  we  were  going  to  have  an  early  bloom 
this  year,  but  it  is  not  so  ;  plants  hang  very  long  on  the  way,  but 
as  far  as  my  own  collection  is  concerned  the  flowers  seem  to  be 
coming  very  true.  Frost  has  not  crippled  them,  and  as  I  have  a  few 
new  varieties  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  blooms  with  interest. 
— D.,  Deal. 

NOTES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HORTICULTURE. 

(i Continued  from  page  128. ) 

Hosv  singularly  at  times  we  gather  up  curious  facts  in  unex¬ 
pected  quarters.  The  somewhat  uninviting  records  of  Gray’s  Inn, 
near  Holborn,  give  us  a  bit  of  very  interesting  history  which  has 
to  do  with  horticulture.  Gray’s  Inn  gardens,  previously  rather 
neglected,  it  would  seem,  were  planted  by  order  of  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Yerulam,  in  the  spring  of  1600  ;  positively  there  is  the  exact 
date,  April  24th.  Particulars  and  prices  are  as  follows  66  Elms  at 
9d.  each,  8  Birches  at  8d.,  16  Cherries  at  12d.,  18  Apples  at  16d., 
30  Eglantines — i.e.,  Honeysuckles,  at  12d.  To  this  enumeration 
the  chronicler  adds  1000  red  Roses  and  200  Osiers.  Apparently 
there  is  a  mistake  here  as  to  the  quantity  purchased,  but  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Rose3  and  Osiers  tells  us  that  the  air  of  that  part  of  London 
was  not  impure  then,  and  the  soil  moister  thin  it  is  now.  But 
Lord  Bacon  was  so  many-sided  a  man  that  it  doss  not  astonish  us  to- 
find  he  studied  gardening,  and  published  an  essay  upon  the  subject. 
In  this  he  advised  an  increased  culture  of  evergreens,  disapproved 
of  artificial  devices  in  gardens,  though  he  approved  of  the  free 
lopping  of  hedges  and  trees  ;  also  he  advocated  the  reserving,  in 
each  garden  of  sufficient  size,  a  space  where  Nature  could  be  left  to 
herself.  Nor  was  he  merely  a  theorist,  for  Sir  H.  Wotton  says  that 
Bacon’s  garden  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  seen  in  any  country. 
This  was,  I  presume,  at  Twickenham  Park,  which  was  long  his  lord- 
ship’s  residence.  Amongst  the  many  friends  of  Sir  H.  Wotton  was 
Lord  Zouch,  a  man  well  known  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  one 
of  the  nobles  who  took  a  pleasure  in  horticulture.  At  Hackney, 
where  we  know  not,  Lord  Zouch  had  a  nursery,  physic  garden,  and 
orchards.  It  is  stated  that  he  caused  much  wonderment  by  his 
l  success  in  removing  Apple  and  Pear  trees  thirty  or  forty  years  old. 
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At  Brompton,  afterwards  to  become  so  famous  for  its  nursery, 
Lord  Burleigh  is  said  to  have  had  an  experimental  garden  attached 
to  the  house,  in  which  he  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Her 
Majesty,  it  would  appear,  was  somewhat  of  a  critic  in  garden 
affairs,  for  when  stopping  a  night  at  the  Bishop’s  palace,  Fulham, 
she  complained  in  the  morning  that  the  Bishop  had  encumbered  his 
garden  with  too  many  trees,  which  had  an  unpleasing  effect  as  she 
looked  out  from  her  bedroom  window.  About  1607  the  gardens  of 
Holland  House  were  laid  out  by  Sir  W.  Cope,  who  had  acquired 
the  estate,  and  probably  planted  the  groves  of  Elms  and  Limes 
which  became  so  famous  in  later  history.  Hatfield  House  was  an 
Elizabethan  mansion.  At  that  period  the  gardens  were  diversified 
with  many  ponds  and  streamlets  carried  through  green  alleys. 
There  was  also  a  vineyard  remarkable  for  the  crops  it  yielded.  The 
noted  garden  of  Theobalds,  Herts,  originated,  perhaps,  with  Lord 
Salisbury.  Afterwards  James  I.  build  a  wall  round  the  park,  said  to 
have  been  ten  miles  in  circumference.  He  added  new  labyrinths, 
nine  “  knots,”  or  flower  beds  ;  here  was  also  a  “laundry  garden.”  This 
may  require  a  word  of  explanation,  as  it  is  a  term  we  do  not  recog¬ 
nise  now,  but  our  forefathers  used  to  plant  a  variety  of  fragrant 
herbs,  such  as  Lavender  and  Rosemary,  in  the  plots  of  ground  set 
apart  for  drying  clothes,  under  the  supposition  that  aromatic 
particles  from  the  plants  were  absorbed  by  the  fabric  of  the  gar¬ 
ments  hung  up.  This  idea  ought  really  to  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  our  modern  washerwomen. 

Before  parting  from  worthy  Gerard,  to  whom  I  referred  in  the 
preceding  article,  I  must  note  the  relationship  in  which  he  stands 
to  some  other  vegetables  of  importance.  To  the  Asparagus  he 
attributes  much  excellence,  and  gives  cultural  directions,  especially 
advising  a  free  use  of  manure  ;  but  he  allows  this  vegetable  was 
not  much  esteemed,  perhaps  because  it  was  then  the  fashion  to 
cook  it  with  oil  and  vinegar.  He  does  not  state  that  the  garden 
kind  came  from  Holland,  though  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
case  ;  he  had,  however,  a  belief  that  the  wild  kind,  which  he  had 
seen  in  Essex  and  in  Lincolnshire,  could  by  due  cultivation  be  made 
almost  equally  good..  It  seems  odd  to  read,  in  his  remarks  upon 
the  Turnip,  that  the  best  to  be  got  in  London  were  sold  at  the 
Cross,  Cheapside,  and  brought  into  the  City  from  Hackney.  He 
had  observed  that  it  was  then  a  common  practice  to  sow  Turnips  in 
vineyards  and  Hop  gardens,  and  noticed  that  many  persons  liked  to 
eat  them  raw.  How  it  was  our  forefathers  grew  the  Tomato  or 
“  Love  Apple  ’  for  many  years  before  they  ate  the  fruit  we  cannot 
say.  The  Hollanders  dressed  it  in  the  fifteenth  century  with 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  oil.  Gerard  only  speaks  of  it  as  an  ornamental 
plant,  he  having  received  seeds  from  Italy  and  Spain  ;  and  he 
probably  alludes  to  the  Egg  Plant  when  he  mentions  a  variety  of 
the  Tomato  that  had  a  long  whitish  fruit. 

Gerard  stands  also  in  the  position  of  being  the  first  English 
author  who  gave  any  definite  account  of  the  varieties  of  the 
Cabbage.  As  I  have  stated,  for  a  long  period  of  our  history  the 
English  and  Scotch  only  grew  Kale  or  Colewort,  of  probably  more 
than  one  kind,  all  the  leaves  expanded  and  coloured.  In  the  reigns 
of  Henry  \  III.  and  Elizabeth  hearted  Cabbages,  as  a  rarity,  were 
brought  into  this  island  from  Holland.  On  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Anthony  Ashley,  at  Wimborne,  Dorsetshire,  there  is  depicted  some 
object,  which  has  been  taken  to  mean  either  a  cannon  ball  or  a 
Cabbage  of  the  round-headed  variety.  The  knight  had  been  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  it  is  known  that  there  was  a  rivalry  amongst  the 
courtiers  to_  get  novelties  ;  and  others  say  that  the  Flemings,  who 
landed  in  1561  at  Sandwich,  brought  over  the  seeds  of  Cabbages 
and  Cauliflowers.  Gerard  fully  describes  what  he  calls  swollen 
Coleworts,  perhaps  Savoys,  which  his  friend  Lete  obtained  from 
France.  He  and  otheis  who  mention  the  Cauliflower,  first  grown 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  write  the 
name  “  Colefloury,”  commonly  supposed  to  mean  a  flowering 
Colewort ;  but  it  may  have  come  from  the  Latin  cauli.s,  a  stalk, 
and  the  verb  fero,  to  bear.  One  of  the  reasons  it  appears  why 
the  growing  of  Cauliflowers  was  not  very  successful  then  was  the 
neglect  of  the  gardeners  in  not  frequently  manuring  the  crop. 
From  Italy  and  Spain  Gerard  had  seeds  of  what  he  calls  Rapecole, 
a  kind  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  Cole  and  the  Turnip.  I 
presume  this  was  our  Kohl  Rabi.  In  Gerard’s  time  people  ate  it 
young,  and  when  fully  grown  then  as  now  gave  it  to  cattle. 

Such,  it  appears,  was  the  use  to  which  Lentils  were  put  in 
Gerard’s  time.  He  saw  them  growing  freely  about  Middlesex.  If 
grown  here  during  the  Roman  period  they  had  been  forgotten,  and 
were  re-introduced  in  1548.  The  Scarlet  Runner  was  not  known 
to  Gerard,  but  reached  us  in  1633  from  South  America.  The  seeds 
were  sown  at  Lambeth  by  Tradescant  or  some  friend  of  his,  but 
it  was  only  cultivated  for  ornament,  and  trained  upon  walls  or  over 
arbours.  Its  flowers  were  picked  for  nosegays.  It  was  also  grown 
as  a  perennial,  which  may  be  managed.  It  did  not  occur  either  to 
gardeners  or  the  public  that  the  pods  might  be  eaten,  until  1 


the  days  of  Miller  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  suppose  this 
was  owing  to  a  superstitious  idea  connected  with  the  scarlet  hue  of 
the  blossoms.  Liquorice  began  to  be  cultivated  early  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Pumpkin,  or  Pompion,  also  for  a  time  called 
Melon,  which  has  caused  sundry  errors,  the  true  Melon  being  for 
a  while  styled  the  Musk  Melon,  and  grown  freely  along  the  Thames 
on  ground  sheltered  by  the  Surrey  hills. — J.  R.  S.  C. 


CINERARIA  CULTURE. 

That  the  Cineraria  will  always  meet  with  public  favour  is- 
beyond  doubt,  the  comparative  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown 
insuring  its  popularity.  It  is  generally  grown  from  seed,  but  is- 
sometimes  increased  by  offsets  in  order  to  perpetuate  a  particular 
variety,  as  no  Cineraria  can  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  itself 
exactly  from  seed.  The  plant  has,  however,  been  brought  to  such 
perfection  as  to  almost  entirely  do  away  with  offset  culture,  the 
strains  being  so  good  that  the  seedlings  are  nearly  always  of  high 
quality. 

Propagation  by  Offsets. — -When  the  plants  have  done  blooming 
they  should  be  cut  down  and  stood  in  an  open  position  on  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes.  Water  them  moderately  in  dry  weather,  and  as  soon  as 
the  offsets  appear  and  are  large  enough  take  them  off  with  a  sharp 
knife,  being  careful  not  to  injure  the  roots,  place  them  in  thumb- 
pots,  using  rather  a  coarse  sandy  soil,  stand  them  in  a  cold  frame, 
and  keep  them  well  shaded  from  the  sun  for  about  a  week,  and  a 
week  longer  from  bright  sunshine,  when  they  will  be  found  to  be 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be  transferred  to  larger  pots.  By  Seeds. — The 
best  time  to  sow  is  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  but  if  an  early 
display  is  requisite  seed  should  be  sown  at  once.  It  can  be  sown  in 
pots,  pans,  or  shallow  boxes  filled  with  light  sandy  soil,  on  which 
sow  the  seeds  thinly,  afterwards  placing  the  pans  on  a  shaded  shelf 
in  the  greenhouse  or  in  a  cool  frame.  The  seeds  are  not  long  in 
germinating,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  show  their  second  leaf 
they  may  be  placed  singly  in  thumb  pots,  using  the  soil  recom¬ 
mended,  care  being  taken  not  to  cover  the  hearts  of  the  plants- 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  sprinkled  over  the 
foliage  night  and  morning  in  bright  weather,  where  they  may  re¬ 
main  until  well  established.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled  with 
roots  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  4  or  44-inch  pots,  and 
from  these  to  the  ones  in  which  they  are  to  bloom,  which  may  be 
7,  8,  or  even  10-inch  pots. 

Care  should  always  be  taken  to  grow  the  plants  as  robust  as> 
possible,  as  if  shaded  too  much  or  grown  in  too  high  a  temperature 
they  receive  a  great  check,  resulting  in  weak  growth.  Overcrowd¬ 
ing  should  also  be  guarded  against.  All  suckers  thrown  up  from 
the  roots  should  be  kept  pinched  off.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are 
coming  into  flower  they  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  little 
manure  or  soot  water  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Cinerarias  succeed  very  well  if  potted  in  the  following  compost 
— equal  parts  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  thoroughly  decayed  cow 
or  horse  manure,  such  as  that  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  a 
little  coarse  sand  ;  a  little  charcoal  may  also  be  added.  Aphis  and 
green  fly  are  very  liable  to  attack  them.  They  should  be  kept 
under  by  fumigating  with  tobacco,  performing  the  operation  when 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  are  dry  and  also  when  the  weather  is  still. 
Mildew  is  liable  to  appear  after  insufficient  ventilation  during  damp- 
weather  or  where  the  plants  have  been  kept  too  close  to  each 
other ;  if  it  makes  its  appearance  dust  the  part  affected  with 
sulphur,  and  keep  the  foliage  of  the  plant  dry  until  the  fungus, 
has  disappeared. — A.  G.  Fkampton. 


NOTES  ON  POTATOES. 

EARLY  SUNRISE. 

Permit  me  to  state  in  reference  to  the  dish  of  Early  Potato  Sunrise,, 
shown  in  my  name  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  a 
fortnight  since,  that  it  was  brought  to  the  Show  by  Mr.  Harry  Turner, 
who  had  received  it  from  a  gardener  ;  and  he  delivered  the  Potato  to¬ 
me,  with  the  request  that,  as  it  is  one  of  my  own  varieties,  it  should  be 
exhibited  in  my  name.  This  gardener — whose  name  I  am  unfortunately 
unable  to  give — informed  Mr.  Turner  that  he  planted  this  and  a  few 
other  early  varieties  in  a  frame  about  the  middle  of  January,  and  the 
first  week  in  April  he  was  able  to  dig  a  dish  of  Sunrise  fit  for  table,  and 
in  point  of  early  maturation  it  completely  distanced  all  others.  I  took 
the  Potatoes  home,  had  them  cooked,  and  found  them  mealy,  firm, 
and  of  agreeable  flavour.  It  has  thus  established  itself  as  a  first  early 
Potato,  we  1  adapted  for  forcing  in  frames.  Unfortunately  I  had  no  infor¬ 
mation  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society  as  to  when  the  Potatoes  were 
planted,  and  therefore  I  was  unable  to  lay  before  the  Committee  any 
evidence  as  to  its  earliness.  The  gardener  who  tried  it  intends  to  depend 
upon  it  in  the  future  as  an  early  crop.  Sunrise  is  a  white  variety,  and 
is  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  raised  by  my  brother  at  Bedfont  from 
Beauty  of  Hebron  and  Woodstock  Kidney,  the  latter  being  the  seed 
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parent.  From  this  cross  came  also  Bedfont  Rose,  a  coloured  round ; 
indeed  it  brought  white  and  coloured  rounds  and  white  and  coloured 
Sidneys.  It  was  sent  out  about  1885.  My  brother  described  it  as 
“  a  first  early  long  white  round,  very  handsome,  a  great  cropper,  and  of 
the  finest  quality  ;  a  valuable  garden  Potato.”  He  has  laboured  hard 
to  get  a  first  class  early  white  round  and  also  an  early  white  kidney 
that  should  be  improvements  upon  the  Early  Ashleaf.  I  think  he  secured 
the  first  in  Sunrise,  and  the  second  in  Midsummer  Kidney,  which  came 
(from  a  cross  between  the  American  Success  and  Woodstock  Kidney,  and 
it  is  quite  as  early  as  the  Ashleaf  and  a  much  better  cropper.  Raisers  of 
new  Potatoes  have  now  to  contend  with  a  great  deal  of  prejudice. 
■So  many  new  varieties  are  being  announced,  and  so  few  come  up  to 
the  great  things  predicted  of  them,  that  it  is  no  wonder  gardeners 
hesitate  to  buy.  In  order  to  make  a  new  Potato  a  financial  success  a 
■3mall  fortune  must  be  spent  on  advertising  it,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  a  seedsman  having  a  large  connection.  But  I  am  certain  of 
■one  thing,  that  Sunrise  is  well  worth  growing  as  an  early  variety,  only 
;get  it  true,  is  my  advice  to  buyers. — R.  Dean,  Ealing,  IF. 


PHALA1NOPSES  AT  CHBSHUNT. 


The  celebrated  Pliakenopsis  possessed  by  E.  J.  Partington, 
’Esq.,  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  are  worth  travelling  many  miles  to 
see.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  such  a  houseful  of  healthy  plants 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  I  have  heard  the  collection  highly 
spoken  of,  but  until  the  other  day  I  had  not  seen  the  plants.  They 
■occupy  a  lean-to  house  having  a  south  aspect,  built  against  a  wall 
where  Peach  trees  were  formerly  grown,  and  I  was  told  only  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  was  removed  from  the  old  border,  in  the 
place  of  which  some  loose  gravel  was  spread,  forming  a  wide  path 
in  the  centre,  and  over  this  the  smaller  Phalsenopses  are  suspended. 
This  idea  appears  to  me  to  be  much  better  than  the  ordinary  paved 
paths,  for  not  only  is  the  moisture  more  natural,  but  quantities  of 
water  can  be  poured  about  without  causing  inconvenience  or  leav¬ 
ing  pools  behind,  and  liquid  manure  can  be  used  freely  without 
staining  the  floor  or  causing  the  objectionable  smell  which  is  the 
■case  in  some  houses.  I  understood,  too,  that  salt  was  occasionally 
freely  spread  on  the  gravel. 

There  are  benches  along  the  front  and  back,  and  also  on  the 
sides  of  the  house,  covered  with  shingle  ;  it  is  there  the  large 
specimens  are  arranged.  The  plants,  which  are  mostly  in  baskets,  are 
placed  on  pots,  the  corners  of  the  former  resting  on  the  rims  of 
latter,  and  the  roots  have  gone  down,  twisting  about  inside  and 
outside  of  the  pots  in  all  directions,  where  they  are  apparently  free 
from  injury.  I  have  seen  many  roots  broken  and  bruised  through 
the  practice  of  steeping,  from  which  the  plants  undoubtedly 
suffer ;  but  Mr.  Searing,  the  gardener,  waters  these  Orchids  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  plants — namely,  from  the  spout  of  the 
water  pot.  I  noticed  that  the  baskets  were  well  crocked,  but  only 
;a  small  amount  of  material  is  used  on  the  surface,  and  that  is  clean 
fresh  sphagnum.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  The  house 
is  heated  with  five  rows  of  4-inch  piping,  and  two  others  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  use  in  very  severe  weather.  A  little  air  is  always  admitted 
through  the  front  ventilators  opposite  the  pipes. 

P.  grandiflora  is  well  represented  in  bloom,  some  of  branching 
spikes  carrying  sixty  blooms  and  buds.  The  leaves  are  thick,  and 
form  as  many  as  a  dozen  on  a  plant,  some  measuring  more  than 
16  inches  long  by  4i  inches  across.  Mr.  Searing  dryly  remarked 
that  the  most  he  had  been  able  to  get  on  a  plant  at  the  same  time 
was  fifteen,  and  before  the  next  was  developed  he  managed  to  lose 
a  lower  one.  T  wo  distinct  varieties  of  P.  speciosa,  with  three  and 
four  good  spikes  each,  were  in  bloom,  and  the  lovely  white 
P.  tetraspis  and  P.  Luddemanniana  was  also  in  flower ;  several 
'Others  of  the  genus  are  showing  well,  and  many  others  have  been  cut 
and  used  for  table  decoration. 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  a  stray  specimen  or  two  equal  in 
size  to  the  Cheshunt  plants,  but  the  scores  of  large  healthy  examples 
"testify  that  Air.  Searing  knows  how  to  grow  them,  and  he  appears 
pleased  to  give  any  information  he  can  to  lead  others  to  imitate  his 
'treatment. 

EPIDENDRUM  RHIZOPHORUM 

Is  a  tall  growing  species  with  long  slender  stems,  and  to  induce 
it  to  flower  it  should  be  trained  round  some  sticks  and  potted  in 
■peat  and  sphagnum  moss  ;  the  flowers  are  very  showy,  of  a  bright 
•orange  scarlet  colour.  I  have  seen  it  grown  and  bloomed  in  this 
Way  at  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons’  nursery,  Chelsea,  and  more  re¬ 


cently  in  Mr.  Partington’s  garden,  where  a  plant  growing  in  a 
24-size  pot  has  four  spikes  which  have  been  blooming  for  six 
months,  and  judging  from  the  number  of  buds  yet  to  expand  it 
will  continue  in  beauty  for  another  six  months.  It  occupies  the 
lightest  corner  of  a  house  where  Cypripediums,  Miltonias,  and 
Odontoglossums,  such  as  O.  Phalrenopsis,  O.  Roezli,  0.  vexillarium, 
and  0.  citrosmum,  are  grown  and  flowering  well,  together  with 
splendid  pieces  of  Vanda  ccerulea  successfully  grown  on  racks  with 
a  little  sphagnum  laid  on.  Aerides  japonica  is  flowering  freely 
here,  and  is  found  to  do  much  better  with  a  little  more  heat  than  is 
generally  recommended  for  it. 

EPIDENDRUM  BICORNUTUM. 

A  small  plant  of  the  above  having  six  pseudo-bulbs  is  at  the 
present  time  in  bloom  in  the  Heaton  House  collection.  It  has 
three  flower  spikes,  and  the  handsome  pure  white  flowers  are 
2  inches  across.  This  is  grown  close  to  the  glass  in  the  same  house 
as  Vandas,  &c.  It  is  also  in  bloom  with  J.  C.  Lanyon,  Esq., 
Birdhurst,  Croydon.—  G-.  W.  C. 

ZYGOPETALUM  COCHLEARE. 

Most  of  the  Zygopetalums  are  fairly  well  known  in  Orchid  col¬ 
lections,  but  that  named  above  and  illustrated  in  fig.  52  is  by  no 
means  frequently  seen.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  flowers  being 
produced  singly  and  not  in  spikes  or  racemes,  the  prevailing 
character.  The  flowers  are  also  individually  distinct  from  other 
forms  in  the  genus  both  in  shape  and  colour.  The  bloom  shown  in 
the  figure  indicates  the  peculiarity  of  form,  the  sepalsand  petals  being 
white,  of  wax-like  texture  and  gloss,  and  the  large  lip  veined  with 
rich  bluish  purple.  The  fragrance  is  powerful  and  pleasing,  and, 
though  the  plant  is  not  so  effective  as  some  of  its  congeners  it  well 
deserves  attention.  The  usual  flowering  period  is  autumn,  and  the 


plant  was  obtained  from  Trinidad  man}'  years  ago,  but  it  is  now 
rarely  seen. 

Another  somewhat  rare  species  is  Z.  rostratum,  which  is  one  of 
the  oldest  forms  in  English  gardens,  as  it  was  introduced  a  few 
years  after  Z.  Mackayi.  It  is  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  showy 
and  useful  of  the  genus,  as  it  flowers  at  two  or  three  different 
periods,  the  blooms  lasting  in  some  instances  for  five  weeks. 
A  slightly  higher  temperature  than  that  suited  to  the  other 
species  with  proportionate  moisture  is  beneficial  to  Z.  rostratum, 
and  it  will  then  amply  repay  the  cultivator.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  yellowish  green,  but  the  lip  is  very  distinct,  the  ground  colour 
being  white  streaked  with  rosy  pink. 

DENDR0B1UM  NOBILE  HE  ATHFIELDIANUM. 

A  remarkably  handsome  plant  of  this  peculiar  Dendrobium 
was  exhibited  by  T.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heatbfield  Lodge,  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  last 
Tuesday,  and  as  the  Orchid  Committee  substituted  the  name  of 
Cooksonianum  for  that  given  above  a  few  historical  particulars  may 
be  interesting.  The  special  character  of  the  variety  is  in  the  petals 
being  coloured  precisely  the  same  as  the  lip — namely,  a  rich  velvety 
purple,  the  tint  extending  more  than  half  the  length.  When  the 
lip  is  bent  back  the  flower  appears  to  be  in  six  divisions,  the  three 
outer  (sepals)  narrow  and  the  three  inner  broader,  and  coloured 
(petals  and  lip)  like  regular  flowers  of  the  Lily  and  allied  families. 
In  August,  1887,  when  visiting  Newcastle-on -Tyne,  I  called  at 
Heatbfield  House,  Gateshead,  the  residence  of  Theodore  Lange, 
Esq.,  and  the  gaidener.  Mr.  Methven,  gave  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  origin  of  the  plant  It  was  raised  at  Heatbfield 
from  seed  obtained  by  crossing  D.  nobile  with  D.  Falconeri,  and  the 
first  plant  flowered  about  1881.  In  1883  some  plants  were  exchanged 
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with  Mr.  Cookson  of  Wylam  on-Tyne,  amongst  them  being  one  of 
the  hybrid.”  This  flowered  at  Oak  wood  in  1885,  and  was  shown  at 
South  Kensington  on  March  10th  of  that  year  under  the  name  of 
D.  nobiiissimum.  Flowers  were  sent  to  Prof.  Reichenbach,  but 
through  some  misunderstanding  he  named  it  D.  nobile  Cooksonianum, 
though  it  had  previously  for  some  time  borne  the  name  of  Heath- 
fieldianum.  In  February,  1888,  both  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  and  Mr. 
H.  M.  Pollett  exhibited  plants  at  South  Kensington  for  which 
certificates  were  awarded,  and  at  the  meeting  on  March  13th  of  that 
year  a  very  strong  plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  Perkins  from  the  Green¬ 
land  Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  when  a  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded  for  it.  Another  peculiar  variety  of  somewhat  similar 
style — i.e.,  D.  nobile  Tollianum,  has  the  colouring  more  confined  to 
the  margins  of  the  petals.  The  name  Cooksonianum  was  the  first 
published,  and  priority  for  that  reason  has  been  given  to  it  by  the 
Committee,  but  it  was  admittedly  applied  in  error,  as  Mr.  Cookson 
did  not  advise  Prof.  Reichenbach  respecting  the  source  whence  he 
obtained  his  plants.  It  is  perhaps  questionable  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  adopt  the  more 
appropriate  and  earlier  name  of  Heathfieldianum. — L.  C. 


HOW  TO  KEEP  A  CONSERVATORY  GAY 
THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

[A  paper  by  J.  Barrv,  awarded  the  second  prize  in  the  competition  for  Mrs.  Lee’s 
prizes,  offered  to  the  members  ol  the  Chiswick  Gardeners’  Improvement  Association.] 

Attached  as  many  conservatories  now  are  to  the  dwelling-house, 
and  communicating  with  the  dining  or  drawing  room,  it  is  important 
that  they  should  be  kept  as  gay  as  possible  throughout  the  year,  and 
I  hope  in  the  course  of  my  essay  to  be  able  to  show  how  their  attractive¬ 
ness  may  be  maintained  without  a  break  during  the  twelve  months.  I 
will,  to  render  my  remarks  as  clear  as  possible,  divide  the  year  into 
sections,  and  will  first  deal  with  the  subjects  flowering  from 

CHRISTMAS  TO  EASTER. 

We  will  suppose  it  to  be  the  festive  season  ;  or,  as  we  are  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  floral  aspect  of  it,  let  us  see  how  that  can  be  rendered 
truly  bright.  This  is  a  period  which  may  be  considered  a  flowerless  one. 
Not  so,  however.  Such  a  host  of  beautiful  decorative  plants  are  at  the 
service  of  the  gardener  during  this  period,  extending  from  Christmas  to 
Easter,  that  to  enumerate  them  all  within  the  limits  of  such  a  paper  as 
this  would  be  simply  impossible.  Many  deserving  plants  may,  therefore, 
in  the  process  of  selection,  be  reluctantly  omitted. 

Late  Chrysanthemums  will  be  extremely  useful  at  Christmas  ;  and 
the  midwinter  exhibitions  of  these  popular  flowers  have  strikingly  shown 
us  what  an  abundance  of  suitable  material  they  afford.  For  Christmas 
decoration  the  sweet-scented  white  Roman  Hyacinth  is  specially  valu¬ 
able,  as  it  may  be  grown  in  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  planted  thickly 
in  boxes  or  pots,  and  forced  into  flower  as  required.  The  Paper  White 
Narcissus  is  also  valuable  just  then,  as  it  is  of  easy  cultivation,  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  forcing.  Poinsettias,  with  their  brilliant  scarlet  bracts,  and 
Euphorbia  jacquiniaeflora,  with  its  glowing  red  flowers,  are  capital 
decorative  plants,  and  the  delight  of  all  who  see  them.  A  brief  cultural 
note  or  two  on  the  popular  Poinsettia  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  the  spring,  with  a  heel  to  them  ;  the  shorter 
they  are  the  better.  The  compost  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  and 
be  placed  in  the  hothouse  to  warm  before  inserting  the  cuttings.  The 
compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  loam,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
plunge  in  a  mild  hotbed,  with  a  top  heat  ranging  from  60°  to  70°.  As 
soon  as  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into 
others  of  larger  size,  and  be  gradually  hardened  during  the  summer 
months. 

Indian  and  Ghent  Azaleas  will  afford  substantial  aid,  so  rich  and 
effective  are  the  colours  of  their  flowers.  The  Indian  section  succeeds 
best  potted  firmly  in  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  good  fibrous  peat  and 
loam,  with  plenty  of  coarse  sand,  the  potting  being  done  after  the 
plants  have  finished  blooming,  while  the  handsome  Ghent  varieties 
luxuriate  if  planted  out  in  the  spring  and  lifted  in  the  autumn.  Azalea 
mollis  is  invaluable  for  forcing.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora 
is  also  useful  for  forcing,  being  highly  ornamental,  with  its  great 
pyramidal  panicles  of  large  white  flowers.  A  number  of  the  Daffodils 
take  kindly  to  gentle  forcing,  as  was  admirably  illustrated  by  an 
extensive  bank  of  these  beautiful  and  popular  flowers  exhibited  at  the 
February  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Westminster. 

The  Moutan  Paeonies  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  may  be  well 
called  the  grandest  of  all  subjects  for  forcing,  as  they  flower  profusely, 
and  are  very  effective  when  well-established  plants  can  be  had  and 


potted  in  November.  There  is  now  a  large  number  of  varieties  of 
bold  characteristic  beauty,  and  the  flowers  are  rich  in  colour,  and  produce 
a  brilliant  effect.  These  plants  deserve  to  be  much  more  generally 
cultivated  for  decorative  purposes  than  at  present  appears  to  be  the  case. 
If  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  at  one  of  our  early  spring  shows, 
it  might  be  the  means  of  causing  some  of  the  growers  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  prove  to  demonstration  their  great  value.  Staphylea  colchica, 
a  deciduous  shrub,  bearing  a  profusion  of  sweetly  scented  white  flowers, 
may  be  well  recommended  for  early  forcing.  A  newer  introduction, 
Kalanchoe  carnea,  also  deserves  notice.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing  succulent, 
bearing  pinkish,  waxy  Daphne-like  flowers  delicately  perfumed.  It  is, 
moreover,  free  in  flowering,  with  good  habit  and  of  easy  culture.  In  a 
word,  it  is  valuable  for  winter-flowering,  and  one  that  should  be  very 
generally  cultivated.  A  good  greenhouse  shrub  is  Chois/a  ternata, 
bearing  a  profusion  of  its  pure  white  star-shaped  flowers.  Another 
sweetly  scented  and  well-known  useful  plant  is  Boronia  megastigma, 
which  in  the  greenhouse  blooms  naturally  early  in  the  year. 

Rhododendrons  will  assuredly  give  a  good  return.  Early  Gem  is  a 
dwarf-growing  and  very  free  and  early-flowering  variety,  very  hardy, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  forcing.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose 
colour.  Ascending  the  scale,  we  find  ourselves  amongst  the  now  numerous 
hybrids  of  R.  javanicum  and  R.  jasminiflorum,  which  has  many  fine  and 
very  beautiful  varieties  that  will  produce  an  abundance  of  material  for 
the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  during  the  winter  season,  the  beautiful 
waxy  flowers  having  a  wide  range  of  colour,  from  pure  white  through 
the  various  shades  of  pink,  orange,  and  rose  to  the  deepest  crimson.  1  he 
pretty  Deutzia  gracilis,  Spiraea  japonica,  and  Dielytra  spectabilis  are  all 
valuable,  the  last-named  producing  in  early  spring  its  graceful  racemes 
of  pink  and  white  curious  heart-shaped  flowers,  associated  with 
elegantly  cut  foliage.  Imantophyllum  miniatum  is  most  effective  and 
beautiful,  blooming  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  producing 
corymbs  of  large  deep  salmon-coloured  flowers.  The  Guelder  Rose  and 
Lilacs  cannot  be  passed  over  in  our  survey. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  form  a  useful  class,  and  are  receiving 
much  attention  just  now.  We  have  B.  gigantea  and  B.  gigantea  rosea, 
two  robust  varieties,  producing  their  panicles  of  effectively  coloured 
flowers  freely.  B.  John  Heal,  a  graceful  variety,  obtained  by  crossing 
B.  socotrana  with  a  seedling  tuberous-rooted  variety,  has  light,  elegant 
flowers  of  a  rich  rose  colour,  and  may  be  best  described  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  new  race.  Adonis  is  very  desirable,  producing  flowers  of  a 
plessing,  soft  scarlet  colour.  Arthur  Mallet  is  also  a  sterling  variety. 
Tree  Carnations,  of  which  we  have  a  fine  selection,  will  render  effective 
service.  Epacrises,  with  their  elegant  sprays  of  flowers,  furnish  objects 
of  effectiveness,  interest,  and  beauty  that  the  gardener  can  by  no  means 
despise.  Mentioning  bulbous  plants  reminds  me  that  we  have  here 
some  good  material  for  decorative  purposes.  The  Freesia  is  most 
charming,  it  forces  readily,  and  the  beautiful  flowers  last  a  long  time 
when  cut.  The  lovely  Lachenalias  force  well,  and  can  be  flowered  very 
early.  L.  Nelsoni  is  a  gem,  flowers  rich  yellow  ;  and  L.  luteola,  pro¬ 
ducing  light  golden-yellow  flowers,  is  charming  for  baskets. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  are  deservedly  much  admired.  What  grand 
strains  of  these  we  have  now  in  cultivation,  thanks  to  the  enterprise 
and  skill  of  our  leading  growers.  When  well  grown  these  plants  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  conservatory  through  the  dreary  winter 
months,  and  may  be  grown  by  all,  as  with  care  and  good  treatment  they 
are  at  home,  whether  in  the  nobleman’s  conservatory,  under  the  single- 
handed  gardener’s  care,  in  the  amateur’s  greenhouse,  or  even  in  the 
cottager’s  window.  One  of  our  leading  Cyclamen  growers  for  market 
has  given  me  his  course  of  treatment,  and  I  append  it,  thinking  such 
information  may  prove  interesting  and  instructive.  It  may  be  called 
the  quick  method  of  cultivating  Cyclamens.  The  seed  is  sown  in 
August  in  pans,  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out  when  ready  into  5-inch 
pots,  twelve  plants  in  a  pot.  Here  they  remain  until  February  ;  they 
are  then  potted  singly  in  large  sixties,  and  in  due  course  shifted  into 
5  or  6-inch  pots,  in  which  they  are  flowered.  The  pots  are  well  drained, 
being  filled  to  nearly  one-half  their  depth  with  crocks — an  important 
point.  The  compost  used  is  good  yellow  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  the. 
plants  are  kept  free  from  thrips  and  green  fly,  which  do  an  immense- 
amount  of  mischief  when  not  held  in  check.  Some  growers  advocate 
two  sowings  of  seed,  but  it  is  found  that  from  one  sowing  a  succession  of 
blooms  may  be  obtained.  Erica  hyemalis,  with  its  well-clothed,  hand¬ 
some  spikes  of  flowers,  is  effective. 

Pelargoniums  form  a  most  useful  class  for  early  spring  decoration,, 
the  fact  of  their  being  so.  easy  to  propagate  and  grow  placing  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Epiphyllums  are  beautiful  and  showy,  and 
succeed  well  in  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous  loam,  with  plenty  of  lime 
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rabble  and  crocks,  good  coarse  sand  being  added.  They  should  not  be 
over-watered.  Cinerarias,  of  which  we  now  have  some  very  fine  strains, 
produce  a  rich  display  of  colour.  They  are  most  easily  grown  from  seed, 
but  where  there  is  a  good  strain,  and  it  is  decided  to  keep  the  strain  pure, 
the  object  is  attained  if  the  suckers  are  taken  and  potted  off.  The  com¬ 
post  should  always  be  made  rich  and  light,  and  never  on  any  account 
pot  very  firm.  Richardia  (Calla)  cethiopiea,  or  the  Trumpet  Lily,  will 
not  fail  to  be  greatly  admired.  How  useful  it  is  found  if,  as  sometimes 
happens,  the  gardener  is  called  upon  amidst  his  multifarious  duties  to  do 
a  little  church  decoration.  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  the  ever-welcome 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  its  delicious  fragrance,  will  during  the  period 
greatly  help  to  keep  the  conservatory  gay.  I  must  not  pass  over  that 
charming  and  stately  greenhouse  shrub,  the  Camellia,  which  is  sure  to 
find  a  place  in  every  conservatory,  and  rightly  so,  as  where  well 
looked  after,  it  amply  repays  us  for  all  the  attention  that  may  be 
lavished  upon  it. 

What  more  charming  in  spring  than  a  well-grown  bank  of  forced 
Roses,  with  their  delightful  perfume  pervading  the  structure  ?  By  this 
method  of  cultivation  we  anticipate,  as  it  were,  and  get  bright,  joyous, 
and  beautiful  glimpses  of  the  summer  Queen  of  Flowers  before  she  has 
begun  to  assert  her  regal  dignity  in  the  outdoor  garden. 

Amongst  foliage  plants  that  will  serve  to  tone  down  the  colours  of  the 
flowers  of  the  several  classes  of  plants  enumerated  the  following  are 
especially  useful  : — Seaforthia  elegans,  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  can- 
terburyana,  K.  Fosteriana,  Areca  sapida,  and  Araucaria  excelsa. 
Graceful  and  elegant  Ferns,  of  which  we  have  now  such  a  rich 
selection,  make,  it  is  quite  needless  to  remark,  capital  foils.  Dracaenas 
are  also  very  acceptable,  such  as  D.  australis,  D.  indivisa,  and  D. 
Banksi. 

The  above  list,  although  by  no  means  exhaustive,  will  be  found  to 
contain  sufficient  plants  to  maintain  the  conservatory  gay  from  Christmas 
to  Easter.  I  now  allude  to  those  to  form  a  succession  from 

EASTER  TO  THE  END  OF  AUGUST. 

The  flower  garden  will  now  be  attractive,  and  perhaps  owing  to  this 
the  gardener  will  not  be  able  to  devote  so  much  of  his  time  as  hitherto 
to  the  conservatory.  Nevertheless,  attractiveness,  beauty,  and  interest 
should  be  maintained  in  the  structure.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  in 
pots  will  be  very  effective,  as  there  are  some  fine  varieties  in  cultivation. 
The  Ivy-leaved  varieties  also  will  be  exceedingly  useful.  Fuchsias,  not 
not  nearly  so  well  nor  extensively  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be,  should 
find  a  place  in  every  conservatory.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias,  most 
pretty  and  effective,  rightly  claim  notice. 

Campanula  pyramidalis  is  a  very  fine  conservatory  plant  when 
well  managed,  each  stem  being  wreathed  with  large  blue  salver-like 
flowers.  The  ever-popular  (though  humble)  fragrant  Mignonette 
imparts  an  interest  to  tbe  structure  peculiarly  its  own.  Referring  to 
sweetly  scented  flowers  reminds  me  that  I  must  not  omit  mention  of 
the  Heliotropiums,  and  another  everybody’s  plant,  Harrison’s  Musk.  I 
need  not  here  dilate  upon  its  many  good  qualities,  they  are  too  well 
known.  How  charming,  too,  Gloxinias  and  the  bright  Tuberous  Begonias 
will  now  be.  With  the  two  last-named  classes  of  plants  we  seem  to 
have  reached  a  state  of  perfection  difficult  to  pass,  but  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  limit  to  excellency  when  our  raisers  and  growers  set 
themselves  to  work.  How  effective  and  graceful  the  Gloxinias  may  be 
made  to  appear  when  arranged  in  a  setting  of  Ferns  !  Lilies  in  pots  are 
charming  when  well  grown,  their  delightful  fragrance  being  an  additional 
recommendation. 

Achimenes  when  in  flower  are  so  beautiful  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  floral  heresy  to  omit  mention  of  them.  A  bank  of  bright  Petunias 
will  provide  good  colouring  matter  and  plenty  of  variety.  Amongst 
desirable  “  cool  ”  greenhouse  plants  that  we  have  in  flower  during  this 
period  is  Streptosolen  (Browallia)  Jamesoni.  The  flowers  on  first 
opening  are  of  a  pale  colour,  changing  to  a  brilliant  cinnamon-red. 
Grown  in  pots  it  developes  vigorously,  growing  into  handsome,  compact, 
specimens — bushes,  in  fact,  of  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  forming  a 
charming  floral  picture.  Several  classes  of  stove-flowering  plants  may 
be  safely  introduced  at  this  season  of  the  year  if  properly  hardened 
previously,  thus  rendering  the  structure  additionally  attractive,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  beautiful. 

Ornamental-leaved  plants  will  render  substantial  service.  Brightly 
coloured  Coleuses,  prettily  marked  Caladiums,  together  with  Dracsenas, 
the  elegantly  cut  Aralias,  noble  Alocasias,  Phormiums,  Pandanuses,  the 
very  pretty  Grevillea  robusta,  and  Crotons,  of  which  we  now  have  such 
a  rich  variety,  all  help  to  make  the  conservatory  gay  and  attractive 
during  the  summer  months.  Novelty  may  be  indulged  in  by  intro¬ 


ducing  a  selection  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  Maples.  AVhat  variety  in 
the  forms  of  the  leaves  they  give  us,  many  being  so  elegantly  dissected 
as  to  be  quite  Fern-like  in  appearance  ;  and  then  the  extreme  richness 
of  the  coloration,  varying  from  delicate  rose  to  deep  crimson,  and  from 
pale  to  dark  green.  As  pot  plants  they  are  extremely  useful  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration.  I  now  proceed  to  the  merits  of  the 

PLANTS  FLOWERING  IN  SEPTEMBER,  0Cr0  3ER,  AND 
NOVEMBER. 

Salvias  will  now  render  good  service.  During  these  months  they 
are  easily  grown  ;  and  what  a  range  of  colours  !  the  most  intense  blue, 
rose,  purple,  scarlet,  striped,  and  numerous  other  welcome  shades  difficult 
of  accurate  description.  The  showy  Marguerites  are  also  useful,  being 
bright  and  elegant,  and  admired  by  all.  Vallotas,  with  their 
splendid  Amaryllis-like  flowers,  are  also  charming  just  now.  Celosia 
pyramidalis  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  during  the  autumn  months.  C.  plumosa  grandiflora  is  a 
magnificent  strain,  its  long  feathery  plumes  varying  from  pale  yellow  to 
the  deepest  crimson.  Bouvardias,  with  their  deliciously  refreshing 
odours,  are  attractive,  and  what  fine  sorts  we  now  have  1  W  hen  grow¬ 
ing  and  flowering  the  plants  are  greatly  assisted  by  an  occasional 
application  of  liquid  manure.  It  is  not  generally  known  how  admirably 
adapted  for  the  autumn  decoration  of  the  conservatory  are  many 
varieties  of  the  Verbena,  giving  us  gayness  and  a  most  agreeable 
perfume.  Here,  then,  is  a  practical  use  for  the  Verbena,  which  now 
appears  to  be  almost  banished  from  the  outdoor  garden,  where  in  the 
good  old  times,  as  a  bedder  it  was  considered  almost  indispensable. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  may  be  made  to  constitute  attractive  features 
during  the  months  named,  as  a  visit  to  any  of  the  nursery  firms  who 
make  this  useful  class  of  plants  a  speciality  will  abundantly  testify. 
Tree  or  winter-flowering  Carnations  are  deservedly  appreciated,  for  they 
bloom  freely  and  continuously,  and  the  flowers  are  unsurpassed  in 
beauty.  Perhaps  one  of  the  finest  winter-flowering  greenhouse  and 
conservatory  plants  is  Luculia  gratissima,  so  attractive  with  its  de¬ 
liciously  sweet  bright  pink  or  rose-coloured  flowers. 

Now  I  come  to  consider,  and  that  only  briefly,  what  has  been  very 
rightly  designated  as  the  autumn  queen  of  flowers — the  Chrysanthemum. 
About  this  time  it  will  be  in  the  full  tide  of  its  beauty.  What  would 
drear  November  be  without  this  immensely  popular  flower  1  How  effec¬ 
tive  are  well-arranged  banks  of  the  various  sections,  imparting  quite  a 
distinct  feature  to  the  conservatory.  A  special  paper  would  be  required 
to  treat  in  an  at  all  adequate  manner  of  them,  and  with  our  present 
knowledge  any  dry  cultural  details  are  simply  unnecessary.  The  florist 
is  gratified  by  the  magnificently  finished  (if  somewhat  formal)  incurved 
blooms  which  now  grace  our  exhibition  stands,  while  he  who  does  not 
so  mathematically  consider  the  various  points  which  go  to  constitute  a 
good  flower  is  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  noble  Japanese  in  their 
glorious  informality. 

FINAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  will  be  noted  that  I  have  not  treated  my  subject  culturally,  except 
in  a  very  few  instances  ;  moreover,  the  title  does  not  seem  to  require  it. 
My  endeavour  has  been  to  put  the  matter  as  popularly  as  possible, 
although  I  may  not  have  so  done.  I  take  it  that  in  the  conservatory 
we  have  placed  for  our  admiration  the  plants  that  have  been  manufac¬ 
tured,  so  to  speak,  in  less  pretentious  though  more  practical  structures, 
concerning  which  we  may  well  be  silent,  our  present  task  being  quite 
sufficient  for  this  essay. 

Then  with  regard  to  grouping.  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  to 
render  the  conservatory  attractive,  beautiful,  and  interesting  at  the 
various  seasons  ;  but  different  styles  of  buildings  lend  themselves  to 
different  styles  of  treatment  or  arrangement.  Positions,  as  well  as 
individual  and  collective  tastes,  have  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with 
accordingly  on  the  spot,  so  that  this  portion  of  the  matter,  important 
though  it  be,  does  not  admit  of  our  drawing  any  hard-and-fast  lines  in 
a  paper  of  this  description. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  papee  under  the  above  title  was  late  y  read  by  Mr.  William  Paul, 
F.L.S.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Aris,  and  the  following  extracts 
indicate  its  character.  It  will  be  seen  the  author  is  not  deluded  by  clap 
trap,  but  recognises  facts  as  they  have  come  under  his  notice  during  a 
period  of  forty  years,  drawing  therefrom  deductions  that  fruit  culture 
on  sound  lines  can  be  profitably  conducted  and  should  be  considerably 
extended  in  this  country.  There  is  much  practical  information  in  the 
paper,  and  if  published  in  its  entirety  by  the  author  it  would  be  of 
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service  to  those  persons,  and  they  are  increasing,  who  need  instruction 
on  the  important  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

The  question  of  fruit  culture  in  the  open  air  in  England  is  at  the 
present  time  engrossing  a  large  share  of  public  attention,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  not  more  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  deserves.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  add  to  the  income  derivable  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land  by  the  employment  of  manual  labour,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to 
the  supply  of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  should  receive  the  amplest 
and  most  direct  encouragement.  Our  gardening  papers  have  been  fully 
alive  to  this  fact,  and  have  ably  discussed  the  question.  But  the  matter 
has  not  been  allowed  to  rest  there.  We  have  had  fruit  conferences,  fruit 
leaflets,  a  controversy  in  the  Times,  and  articles  on  the  subject  in  the 
National  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Now  it  may  probably  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  some  that  this 
simple  question  should  have  given  rise  to  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  as 
to  leave  the  outcome  a  matter  of  perplexity  and  doubt.  To  thosejwho 
know  the  issue  is  clear  enough,  but  to  those  who  do  not  know  the  sub¬ 
ject  must,  I  think,  appear  to  be  left  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  Much  that 
has  been  said  and  written  on  this  subject  has  about  it  the  clear  ring  of 
truth,  but  statements  have  also  been  made  which,  if  accepted  and  acted 
on,  will  surely  lead  to  disappointment,  vexation,  and  a  wasteful  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money.  To  be  told  on  the  one  side  that  “  the  salvation  of 
England  depends  on  the  future  of  its  fruit  culture” — to  be  advised  to 
break  up  rich  meadows  already  giving  a  good  return  to  owners  and 
occupiers,  to  form  them  into  orchards,  even  in  questionable  situations  ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  that  England  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in 
the  open  market  on  account  of  climate,  facilities  of  transport,  and  un¬ 
limited  competition,  seem  to  me  to  be  extreme  views  which  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  sober  investigation. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  the  ordinary  and 
uninstructed  farm  labourer  can  plant  and  manage  an  orchard  properly. 
You  might  as  well  set  him  to  make  a  coat  or  a  pair  of  shoes.  The 
results  would  not  be  so  quickly  visible,  but  they  would  be  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  the  end.  It  would  surely  make  some  of  the  present  writers 
on  this  subject  blush  to  find  how  much  wiser  their  forefathers  were  on 
this  subject.  Hear  what  Henry  Dethicke  says,  in  the  “  Gardener’s 
Labyrinth,”  published  more  than  300  years  ago  “  Not  sufficient  is  it 
to  a  gardener  that  he  knoweth,  or  would  the  furtherance  of  the  garden, 
without  any  cost  bestowed,  which  the  works  and  labour  of  the  same 
require.  No.  The  will,  again,  of  the  workman,  in  doing  and  bestowing 
of  charges,  shall  small  avail,  without  he  have  both  art  and  skill  in  the 
same.  For  that  cause  it  is  the  chiefest  point  in  every  faculty  and  busi¬ 
ness,  to  understand  and  know  what  to  begin  and  follow.”  And  this 
view  has  been  endorsed  by  every  subsequent  writer  who  knows  his  busi¬ 
ness  until  a  very  recent  period.  But  now,  at  the  close  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  when  everyone  writes,  it  has  become  fashionable  for  those  who 
do  not  know  to  undertake  to  instruct  the  public.  Blind  leaders  of  the 
blind,  they  substitute  bold  and  reckless  assertions  for  the  thoughtful  and 
painstaking  deductions  from  experience,  made  and  recorded  by  writers 
of  the  past. 

I  should  not  be  acting  honestly  if  I  were  to  withhold  my  opinion 
that  most  of  the  statistics  lately  put  forward  in  favour  of  fruit  growing 
in  England  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  written  on.  They  are 
ample  enough  on  the  score  of  returns,  but  meagre  in  the  extreme  when 
dealing  with  expenditure.  But  I  would  also  distinctly  say  that  I  make 
no  charge  of  wilful  misrepresention  against  the  authors  of  them.  I 
know  from  experience  how  carelessly  such  statistics  are  often  made  up, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  relating  to  the  past,  and  how  eagerly  and  incon¬ 
siderately  they  are  received  when  they  tend  to  strengthen  the  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  of  the  inquirer.  And  beyond  this,  some  men  delight  in 
making  themselves  appear  cleverer  than  their  neighbours  ;  and  to  this 
end  will  give  forth  the  results  of  one  profitable  year.  But  as  one 
swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  by  the  same  rules  of  argument  one 
year’s  crop  cannot  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  future  yearly  income. 
A  heavy  crop  of  one  year  is  often  succeeded  by  a  light  one  in  the  next, 
and  to  place  this  estimate  on  a  sound  basis,  the  average  of  three,  four, 
or  five  years  should  be  taken.  Statistics,  to  be  of  any  value,  should 
begin  at  the  beginning.  An  account  should  be  kept  on  both  sides,  from 
the  first  shilling  spent  up  to  the  period  when  the  trees  give  a  market¬ 
able  return.  The  sum  totaj  to  this  period  may  be  treated  as  capital 
sunk.  After  this,  the  average  of  not  less  than  four  years  should  be  taken 
as  the  probable  yearly  returns.  Or  the  matter  may  be  looked  at  in 
another  way.  1  he  capital  expended  may  be  set  down  as  money  bor¬ 
rowed,  on  which  a  fixed  interest  is  to  be  paid  till  it  is  returned.  An 
orchard  of  the  larger  fruits  may  be  estimated  to  last  in  a  good  condition 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years,  according  to  the  soil  and  management.  Fruit 


trees  come  into  bearing  sooner,  and  die  out  sooner,  when  planted  on 
sandy  and  light  soils  than  on  soils  of  a  heavier  or  stronger  nature. 

Fruit  culture  in  England  may  be  judiciously  extended  in  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree.  But  it  should  be  guarded  and  guided  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  selection  of  climate,  soil,  sorts,  and  above  all  a  high  system  of 
cultivation  directed  by  a  knowledge  of  the  business.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  supply  and  demand,  I  believe  that  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  English  fruit  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale  if  put  before  the  public 
in  a  tempting  state.  I  may  also  say  that  I  am  clearly  and  decidedly  of 
the  opinion  that  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
in  Great  Britain,  at  present  bringing  little  or  no  profit  to  owners  or 
occupiers,  which,  if  planted  with  fruit  trees,  might  be  made  to  return  a 
good  profit  to  both.  Not  that  I  think  large  fortunes  are  to  be  made  by 
the  enterprise,  but  that  a  fair  remuneration  will  be  secured  for  the  out¬ 
lay  of  capital,  and  the  application  of  knowledge,  industry,  and  skill. 
Fruit-growing  as  a  recreation,  or  for  one’s  own  use,  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  diverting  of  occupations,  and  may  be  pursued  with 
satisfaction  by  the  uninitiated.  But  fruit-growing  for  profit  is  a 
different  thing.  Here,  knowledge  is  wanted.  The  possession  of  it, 
rightly  applied,  will  be  attended  with  success  ;  the  absence  of  it  with 
failure.  It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  suppose  that  this,  any  more  than 
any  other  business  or  profession,  can  be  made  profitable  without  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction  and  training. 


Events  of  the  Week. — To-day  (Thursday)  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  of  Ireland  will  hold  their  Spring  Show  at  Dublin.  Saturday, 
April  27th,  is  fixed  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
On  Tuesday,  April  30th,  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  Manchester,  and  the  National  Auricula  Society’s  (northern 
section)  Show  will  be  held  in  connection  with  it.  There  will  be  auction 
sales  at  the  rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris,  Cheapside,  London, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Stevens,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  during  the  week. 

- At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

held  April  23rd  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  Mr.  James  Douglas  in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates 
were  elected  Fellows — viz.,  Miss  E.  Bloom,  R.  H.  Fremlin,  C.  S.  Gordon, 
Miss  E.  Phillipps  Russell,  Geo.  Hyde  Wollaston,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  and  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Wright,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

-  The  Weather. — A  favourable  change  occurred  in  the  South 

on  Good  Friday,  the  day  being  quite  genial.  Subsequent  days  have 
also  been  generally  fine,  with  occasional  showers.  Fruit  blossom  is 
opening  rapidly,  and  appears  abundant  in  most  gardens.  “  B.  D.” 
writes  from  Perthshire  : — “  The  past  week  has  been  very  unsettled, 
marked  by  much  showery  weather,  with  occasional  sunshine  and  cold 
westerly  winds.  Vegetation  progresses,  but  slowly.” 

-  Eucharis  Twenty  Years  in  a  Pot. — Sir  C.  W.  Strickland, 

Bart.,  writes  : — “  There  have  been  some  articles  lately  in  the  Journal  on 
the  cultivation  of  Eucharis  amazonica,  most  of  them  recommending  its 
being  repotted  every  two  or  three  years.  I  have  a  plant  in  an  11-inch 
pot  which  has  not  been  moved  or  the  earth  changed  in  any  way  for  at 
least  twenty  years.  It  is  just  now  throwing  up  five  spikes  of  flowers, 
and  this  is  the  fourth  time  that  it  has  done  the  same  during  the  last 
six  months.  I  attribute  its  having  flowered  so  often  to  having  cut  the 
flowers  as  soon  as  the  first  one  on  each  spike  opened  ;  but,  as  you  may 
suppose,  the  plant  is  in  the  rudest  health.” 

-  Mr.  II.  Cannell  laconically  writes: — “I  send  you  a  rare 

buttonhole  to  wear  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  if  the  parson  asks  you  what 
it  is  tell  him  Blandyana.”  The  rev.  gentleman  was  not  so  inquisitive  ; 
but  we  say  without  being  asked  that  “  Blandyana  ”  means  a  Violet  of 
that  name  as  double  as  the  old  Russian,  but  all  the  flowers  striped  with 
white.  It  was  “  rare  ”  to  the  extent  that  we  did  not  see  another  of  the 
same  character  either  in  church  or  anywhere  else  on  Easter  Sunday,  but 
there  appear  to  be  plenty  at  Swanley. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  Thomas  Hobday,  for  the 

last  seven  years  foreman  in  Rangemore  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent,  has 
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been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  Brocklesby 
Park,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire. 

-  Metropolitan  Parks. — Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.  desire 

ns  to  state  that  they  have  been  requested  by  the  London  County  Council 
to  supply  grass  seeds  for  the  parks  which  are  under  the  control  of  that 
body  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

- The  Maidenhead  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its 

eleventh  annual  Show  in  the  grounds  of  Bay  Lodge,  Maidenhead,  on 
August  15th.  Mr.  0.  King,  Bay  Park  Cottage,  Maidenhead,  is  the 

Secretary. 

-  The  Alverstoke  and  Gosport  Chrysanthemum  Society 

will  hold  its  second  Exhibition  at  Gosport  on  October  31st  and  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Mitchell,  Cemetery  Lodge,  Ann’s  Hill. 

- The  Notts  Horticultural  Society.— A  Nottingham  paper, 

dated  the  18th  inst.,  reaches  us  just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  and 
from  it  we  learn  that  a  paper  on  the  Narcissus  was  read  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Pearson  at  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society.  The 
paper  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent  one,  and  to  have  met  with 
warm  acceptance  by  the  company  present, 

-  Deferring  to  the  Climate  at  Ilfracombe,  Devon,  a 

visitor  writes  : — “  Scurvy  Grass  (Cochlearia)  is  in  abundance  on  all  the 
walls  and  rocks  facing  the  sea.  A  pink  variety  of  it  is  very  plentiful. 
I  have  never  seen  it  before.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  climate  I  may 
mention  that  Myrtles  form  large  bushes,  and  Fuchsias  are  small  trees 
Cytisus  racemosus  is  a  large  bush  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  a 
Eucalyptus,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man’s  thigh,  is  against  the  house.” 

- A  French  Horticultural  Society  has  recently  been 

established  in  London,  its  object  being  to  induce  a  greater  number  of 
young  French  horticulturists  to  come  to  England  to  extend  their 
knowledge.  It  also  proposes  to  give  such  information  on  horticultural 
matters  to  its  members  as  the  latter  may  desire.  Among  those  con¬ 
nected  with  the  new  Society  may  be  mentioned  Messrs.  Ouvrard, 
Schneider,  and  Villard,  and  its  head-quarters  will  be  3,  Macclesfield 
Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 

-  Judging  the  Quality  of  Fruit. — An  excellent  cultivator 

stated  last  week  that  the  flavour  of  Melons  can  be  accurately  judged 
by  the  aroma.  A  French  contemporary  describes  a  more  novel 
method  of  recognising  the  quality  of  Pears.  The  Pears,  it  says,  on 
which  one  can  write  his  name  with  facility,  and  of  which  the  dry  skin 
does  not  rebel  against  the  ink,  are  generally  of  remarkable  quality. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  of  which  the  skin  is  greasy,  and  resists  the 
absorption  of  the  ink,  are  of  inferior  quality. 

-  The  twelfth  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the  Wake¬ 
field  Paxton  Society,  held  last  week,  was  the  most  successful  of 
the  series.  Mr.  Henry  Oxley,  the  President  of  the  Society,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  was  well  supported  by  officials  and  friends.  The  speech 
of  the  evening  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stewart,  J.P.,  and  combined 
humour  with  eloquence.  He  somewhat  donbted  if  Adam  was  a  gar¬ 
dener  because  he  had  no  trouble  in  cultivation,  kindly  Nature  raising 
the  fruits  which  he  enjoyed  ;  but  whether  he  was  a  gardener  or  not, 
he  thought  some  of  his  descendants  in  these  days  could  teach  him  a 
“  few  wrinkles.” 

- The  Crystal  Palace  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhi¬ 
bitions  are  numerous.  From  the  useful  handbook  recently  issued  by  the 
Company  we  gather  that  the  Summer  Flower  Show  is  fixed  for  Saturday, 
May  11th  ;  the  National  Bose  Society’s  Exhibition  for  Saturday,  July  6th  ; 
the  Co-operative  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable  Show  for  Saturday, 
August  17th  ;  the  Fruit  Exhibition,  with  the  National  Dahlia  Society’s 
Show,  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  6th  and  7th  ;  the  Great 
Autumn  Fruit  Show  for  October  10th,  11th,  and  12th  ;  and  the  Chrysan¬ 
themum  Exhibition  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  November  8th  and  9th. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head  will  superintend  the  arrangements. 

- Exhibition  of  Hyacinths  at  Haarlem.— Mr.  E.  H. 

Krelage  informs  us  that  his  Show  of  these  flowers  opened  on  the  21st 
inst.,  and  will  continue  till  the  middle  of  May,  but  the  plants  will  be 
at  their  best  in  the  last  days  of  April.  This  Exhibition  consists  of  two 
large  beds,  each  of  more  than  600  plants,  protected  by  a  large  tent.  It 
embraces  the  best  varieties  as  well  as  the  latest  novelties,  some  of  which 
are  valued  at  £5  5s.  a  bulb.  A  circular  containing  some  particulars 
of  the  Exhibition  is  also  sent.  In  May  a  special  Show  of  early  single 
Tulips,  two  beds  each  of  more  than  600  plants,  will  be  held  in  the 
establishment.  Foreign  visitors  will  be  welcomed  to  these  Shows, 


-  The  Bath  Floral  FStes  for  this  season  number  four. 

The  Spring  Show  will  be  held  on  May  15th,  the  Bose  Show  on  July  4th, 
the  Autumn  Show  on  September  4th  and  5th,  and  the  Chrysanthemum 
Show  on  November  13th  and  14th.  At  the  spring  Exhibition  there  will  be 
a  class  for  ten  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom  and  six  ornamental 
foliage  plants,  with  prizes  value  £15,  £10,  and  £5,  and  a  class  for  a 
group  with  prizes  value  £8,  £5,  and  £3.  At  the  Bose  Show  the  principal 
class  is  for  seventy-two  blooms  grown  and  shown  by  nurserymen,  the 
first  prize  being  a  silver  cup  or  eight  guineas,  the  second  £5,  and  the 
third  £2  10s.  In  the  amateurs’  division  there  is  a  silver  cup  or  £5  as 
first  prize,  £3  as  second,  and  £2  as  third  for  thirty-six  blooms.  Valuable 
prizes  are  also  offered  at  the  other  Shows.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  B. 
Pearson,  14,  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 

-  Medical  Electricity  and  Writers’  Cramp. — The  in¬ 
creasing  employment  of  electricity  for  curative  purposes  formed  the 
subject  for  consideration  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
of  Medical  Electricians.  The  President  (Mr.  C.  B.  Harness)  read  a 
paper  describing  the  special  and  successful  treatment  of  a  case  of 
rheumatic  arthritis,  which  had  been  discharged  from  a  London  hospital 
as  incurable  ;  while  Professor  Loreau  submitted  the  details  of  a  casein 
which  the  same  agency,  conjointly  with  Zander’s  mechanical  exercises, 
had  cured  writers’  cramp.  In  the  latter  instance  the  treatment  extended 
over  about  a  fortnight,  during  which  period  the  handwriting  of  the 
patient,  as  appeared  from  the  specimens  produced,  had  improved  very 
rapidly. 

-  West  Indian  Plants. — “  L.”  sends  the  following  paragraphs! 

“  Those  interested  in  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery  and  vegetation  can 
find  much  to  their  taste  in  Kingsley’s  ‘  At  Last,  a  Christmas  in  the 
West  Indies,’  and  many  of  the  plants  there  mentioned  are  either 
unknown  here  or  rarely  seen  in  British  gardens.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  a  note  on  two  plants  which  are  strangers  to  me,  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know  if  any  of  your  readers  are  aware  whether  they  are  in 
cultivation  or  not.  The  reference  is  as  follows,  p.  145,  in  a  description 
of  Monos.  ‘  On  our  way  back  to  our  island  paradise  we  found  along 
the  shore  two  plants  worth  notice.  One  (Jacquinia  armillaris)  a  low 
tree,  with  leaves  somewhat  like  Box,  but  obovate,  and  racemes  of  little 
white  flowers  of  a  delicious  honey  scent.  It  ought  to  be,  if  it  be  not 
yet,  introduced  into  England,  as  a  charming  addition  to  the  winter 
hothouse. 

- “/As  for  the  other  plant — (Combretum  laxifolium) — 

would  that  it  could  be  introduced  likewise,  or  rather  that  if  introduced 
it  would  flower  in  a  house,  for  it  is  a  glorious  climber,  second  only  to 
that  which  poor  Dr.  Krueger  called  ‘the  wonderful  Norantea.’  You 
see  a  tree  blazing  with  dark  gold,  passing  into  orange,  and  that  to  red, 
and  on  nearing  it  find  it  tiled  all  over  with  the  flowers  of  a  creeper 
arranged  in  flat  rows  of  spreading  brushes,  some  foot  or  two  long  and 
holding  each  hundreds  of  flowers,  growing  on  one  side  only  of  the  twig, 
and  turning  their  multitudinous  golden  and  orange  stamens  upright  to 
the  sun.  There,  I  cannot  describe  it.  It  must  be  seen  afar  off,  and 
then  close,  to  understand  the  vagaries  of  splendour  in  which  Nature 
indulges  here.’  ” 

-  The  so-called  Wild  Gardens  which  have  come  into  favour 

with  many  amateurs  are  now  gay  with  spring  flowers,  and  for  several 
weeks  that  portion  of  the  grounds  bearing  this  designation  in  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  very  attractive.  Near  the  Cumberland 
Gate  is  a  high  and  extended  mound,  the  slopes  and  base  of  which  have 
been  thickly  planted  with  bulbs  and  Primroses.  Daffodils  have  been 
employed  very  freely  and  have  been  flowering  abundantly  this  year,  not 
in  formal  clumps  or  beds,  but  scattered  about  beneath  the  trees  in  a 
natural  manner  that  is  most  pleasing,  their  golden  flowers  lighting  up 
the  darkest  nooks.  Brilliant  blue  Scillas  and  Chionodoxas  afford  a 
relief  in  colour,  and  then  come  the  Primroses  and  Polyanthuses  in  all 
shades,  from  the  palest  sulphur  to  the  richest,  deepest  crimson.  No 
wonder  these  plants  are  such  favourites,  their  simple  beauty  everyone 
can  understand  and  appreciate. 

- Narcissus  nobilis,  variiformis,  and  Grasse  Daffodil. — 

Will  some  enlightened  member  of  the  Daffodil  Committee  inform  me 
which  of  the  trio  John  Parkinson  refers  to  in  his  work  published  1629  1 
I  admire  the  illustration  given  by  you  in  last  week’s  Journal  over  the 
heading  variiformis  ;  but  if  I  remember  rightly  this  Daffodil  was  first 
introduced,  I  think  in  the  year  1885,  by  Mr.  Collins  of  the  firm  of 
Collins  &  Gabriel  under  the  name  of  Bicolor  minor,  when  what  is 
known  now  as  the  “  Grasse  Daffodil  ”  was  sold  as  variiformis.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Collins  lost  the  term  just  as  he  did  in  the  case  of 
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Wm.  Wilks— not  his  fault  then — and  Bicolor  minor  became  fitted  to  an 
imaginary  name  for  an  illustration  of  Iledoute  under  the  term  nobilis. 
There  was  evidently  a  blunder  from  the  start  somewhere,  and  what  was 
then  variiformis  is  now  sold  as  the  Grasse  Daffodil,  and  what  was  first 
Bicolor  of  Collins  became  Noble  of  Redoutd. — W.  B.  H.,  Cork. 

-  Conical  Mushroom  Beds. — The  conical  or  haycock  system , 

as  described  in  the  fifth  edition  of  “  Mushrooms  for  the  Million,”  is 
excellent.  Our  bed  was  made  in  an  open  shed,  the  only  advantage  over 
outdoor  culture  being  that  we  had  no  necessity  to  protect  the  bed  from 
heavy  rains.  As  the  material  was  found  drier  than  we  wished,  it  was 
given  a  few  gallons  of  sewage  direct  from  the  stables.  After  the  usual 
preparation,  a  cone-shaped  bed  was  made  ;  it  was  spawned  when  the 
heat  declined  to  about  80°,  and  in  three  days  was  cased  with  good 
loam,  then  covered  with  long  litter,  no  further  trouble  being  required. 
When  the  covering  is  removed  for  gathering  the  crop,  we  find  it  an 
advantage  before  re-covering  to  place  a  little  fresh  litter  from  the 
stables  next  the  Mushrooms,  as  the  ammonia  it  contains  benefits  the 
crop.  Given  spawn  from  a  reliable  source,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
fail  in  growing  excellent  crops  of  Mushrooms,  if  the  instructions  in 
the  book  are  carefully  followed. — Wm.  Maybury,  East  Kent. — [Finer 
Mushrooms  could  not  be  desired  than  a  few  samples  we  received  from 
our  correspondent.] 

- Referring  to  Primroses  in  Suburban  Gardens  an 

amateur  writes,  “  My  garden  is  situated  just  outside  the  smoke  radius  of 
the  great  metropolis,  and  1  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony  of 
Primroses  that  every  year  yields  a  wealth  of  flowers  of  inestimable  value. 
Nearer  to  town  I  have  often  tried  in  vain  to  induce  these  plants  to  thrive  ; 
the  invariable  result  was  that  they  struggled  through  one  season  and 
then  dwindled  away.  Now  we  have  them  in  beds  and  borders  all  over 
the  garden,  scattered  self-sown  seedlings,  fine  vigorous  roots,  and  the 
varieties  innumerable.  Many  are  of  the  Polyanthus  type,  derived  from 
Gilbert’s  Harbinger,  and  these  have  wonderfully  large  flowers,  many 
being  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  while  the  repeated  selection  of  seed¬ 
lings  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  crimson  flowered  varieties  of  the 
same  strain.  We  thus  have  them  ranging  in  colour  from  pure  white 
through  the  numerous  shades  of  yellow  to  some  curious  intermediate  and 
indescribable  shades,  and  the  richer  colours  just  mentioned.  They  are 
rarely  transplanted,  but  have  fairly  good  garden  soil,  and  we  lift  a 
few  roots  each  year  for  pots  in  the  window.  They  give  no  trouble,  and 
no  spring  flowers  are  more  eagerly  welcomed  than  Primroses.” 

-  The  “  Kew  Bulletin  ”  for  April  gives  a  useful  descriptive  list 

of  the  New  Garden  Plants  of  1888,  a  continuation  of  the  plan  com¬ 
menced  in  this  publication  for  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  when 
the  plants  described  in  English  and  foreign  periodicals  up  to  the  end  of 
1887  were  included,  the  list  being  similar  in  all  respects  to  those 
formerly  published  in  the  “  Gardeners’  Year  Book.”  It  is  said  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  that  “  the  compilation  and  publication  of  a  complete  annual 
list  of  new  garden  plants  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
correct  nomenclature,  especially  in  the  smaller  botanical  establishments 
in  correspondence  with  Kew,  as  these,  for  the  most  part,  are  only 
scantily  provided  with  horticultural  periodicals.”  Thirty-seven  pages 
of  descriptions  are  given  in  double  columns,  some  700  or  800  names 
being  given,  but  in  the  case  of  garden  hybrids  and  varieties  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  either  omitted  or  extremely  brief.  It  need  scarcely  be  said 
that  the  list  has  been  evidently  compiled  and  revised  with  great  care, 
but  the  printers  have  taken  a  few  liberties,  one  rather  curious  mistake 
occurring  in  the  description  of  Eria  bicolor,  which  is  said  to  have 
“  stout  stems  very  timid  at  the  base,”  tumid  apparently  being  the  word 
intended. 


HOT-WATER  PIPES  LEAKING. 

_  Mr.  Bardney  is  a  remarkable  horticultural  philosopher.  Well 
might  “  S.  II.”  confess  his  astonishment  at  such  a  reversal  as  depicted 
by  Mr.  Bardney.  Surely  the  latter  does  not  wish  to  be  considered 
ignorant  of  one  of  the  first  laws  of  Nature.  The  cracked  pipe  is  already 
on  its  first  course  of  expansion  and  sub-division.  Bodies  are  capable 
of  existing  in  three  states — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  according  to  the 
heat  applied.  The  fact  is  Mr.  Bardney  works  too  much  upon  effect,  or 
secondary  causes,  instead  of  looking  to  the  water  within  the  pipes, 
which  is  rendered  thinner,  and  is  forcibly  propelled  by  heat  through  the 
crack.  The  cooler  the  water  the  more  inert  and  solid  it  becomes,  hence 
the  reason  it  does  not  percolate  so  freely  when  cold. 

Mr.  Bardney  mentions  cases  where  pipes  have  righted  themselves 
when  hot  ;  in  such  the  very  cause  is  effecting,  or  will  effect,  its  own  cure. 
If  it  be  a  sectional  crack  contraction  of  the  pipes  is  taking  place, 
thereby  driving  the  force  of  expansion  backwards  to  the  crack,  swelling 
them  up,  thus  acting,  as  it  were,  the  parts  of  clips  without  a  circle. 


If  the  cracks  are  longitudinal,  then  contraction  is  sideways.  Allowing 
for  expansion,  where  a  crack  occurs  it  will  always  be  found  that  when 
pipes  are  hot  far  more  water  escapes  than  when  they  are  cold.  Con¬ 
traction  by  clips,  or  clamps,  as  recommended,  is  a  very  good  remedy, 
or  at  least  it  strengthens  the  part. — B.  L. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  IN  APRIL. 

With  this  I  enclose  blooms  of  the  following  Chrysanthemums, 
which  we  have  still  in  flowTer  in  the  greenhouse  : — King  of  Denmark, 
Comte  de  Germiny,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  and  M.  John  Laing.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  we  had  quantities  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  for  cutting  until  the  end  of  March,  and  now,  April  6th,  we  are 
able  to  keep  the  drawing-room  glasses  gay  with  them. — James 
Mathison,  Currie  Kill  Gardens,  Midlothian. 

[The  flowers  are  fresh  and  bright,  and  excellent  for  vases.] 

BRIGHTON  AND  EOYE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

An  excellent  balance  sheet  is  issued  by  the  Committee  of  this  Society, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  We 
note  that  notwithstanding  a  disbursement  of  £115  Is.  as  prize  money, 
the  balance  in  hand  has  increased  from  £43  3s.  9d.  iu  1887  to 
£88  6s.  lOd.  The  sum  of  £238  19s.  6d.  as  door  receipts  is  a  sufficient 
proof  that  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  to  arrange  a  good  show  have  not 
gone  unrewarded.  The  Show  this  year  will  take  place  on  November  5th 
and  6tb.  In  the  plant  classes  (open),  prizes  of  £5,  £3  15s.,  £2  10s., 
and  £1  5s.  are  offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  occupying  a  space 
not  exceeding  100  square  feet.  In  the  cut  bloom  classes,  a  silver  cup, 
value  £10,  and  £7  in  cash  are  offered  as  first  prize  for  forty-eight  blooms, 
with  a  second  prize  of  £6,  a  third  of  £3,  and  a  fourth  of  £2.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  Mark  Longhurst,  18,  Church  Road,  Hove. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  appears  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1888,  shows  a 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  £39  13s.  Id.,  as  against  a  sum  of  £13  2s.  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  Show  is  a  two-days  one,  and  the 
payments  at  the  doors  during  the  last  Exhibition  amounted  to 
£111  19s.  9d.,  by  which  it  is  evident  that  much  local  interest  is  centred 
in  it.  The  schedule  for  the  present  year’s  Show  is  also  published.  In 
the  open  division  the  chief  class  is  that  for  thirty-six  cut  blooms, 
eighteen  Japanese  and  eighteen  incurved,  and  the  first  prize  is  a  silver 
cup  value  eight  guineas,  offered  by  the  President,  to  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  exhibitor  winning  it  twice  consecutively  or  three  times  in 
all,  with  a  money  prize  of  £3.  In  the  local  division  a  silver  cup  value 
£5,  and  a  money  prize  of  £3,  are  offered  as  first  prize  for  a  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  arranged  for  effect.  Mr.  C.  Brown,  Carnarvon,  Caven¬ 
dish  Road,  Bournemouth,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


SNAKE’S  HEAD  LILIES. 

English  names  are  more  appropriate  in  some  cases  than  others,  and 
it  could  not  be  expected  that  so  distinct  and  charming  a  plant  as 
Fritillaria  Meleagris  would  escape  its  due  share  of  popular  names,  and 
accordingly  we  find  many  names  bestowed  upon  it  which  mostly  refer  to 
the  peculiar  markings  of  the  flowers,  like  Chequered  Daffodil,  Guinea 
Hen  Flower,  and  numerous  others  of  similar  character.  Lily  is  a 
favourite  title  applied  to  many  plants  which  have  not  even  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  true  Lilies,  tut  in  this  matter  the  Snake’s  Head  Lilies 
have  some  tolerably  just  claim  to  the  designation,  for  they  are  rather 
closely  related  to  theii  aristocratic  namesakes,  and  though  less  imposingly 
handsome,  they  possess  attractions  of  no  mean  order. 

Snake’s  Head  Lilies  rank  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  of 
our  native  bulbous  plants,  and  in  the  peculiar  marking  of  their  flowers 
they  are  unrivalled.  In  the  ordinary  variegation  of  colours  in  flowers 
we  have  the  different  tints  broken  up  into  a  series  of  irregular  bands  or 
streaks,  radiating  from  the  centre  to  the  points  of  the  petals,  like  the 
Carnations  ;  in  a  few  the  colours  are  disposed  in  rings,  as  in  the  Picotee 
and  Auricula  ;  while  in  still  fewer  they  are  in  more  or  less  regular 
squares  over  the  surface  of  the  flower.  This,  however,  is  very  uncommon, 
and  the  Fritillaria  Meleagris  is  one  of  the  most  remarkab'e  examples  of 
this  chequering  or  draught-board-like  colouring. 

The  tints  vary  from  deep  purple,  alternating  with  a  paler  shade  of 
purple,  yellow,  or  white,  to  flowers  that  are  of  a  uniform  pure  white 
colour,  all  tesselating  being  lost ;  while  one  form  (F.  Moggridgi),  known 
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as  the  Golden  Snake’s  Head  Lily,  1  as  bright  yellow  flow<  rs,  and  a  third 
(F.  recurva)  has  bright  red,  almost  tcarlet,  blot  ms. 

Near  the  centre  of  our  illustration  is  a  flower  with  the  peta's  slightly 


brightest,  is  seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  gracefully  pendent 
flowers  of  the  Chequered  Daffodil. 

They  are  suitable  plants  for  the  border  or  rockwork,  and 


Fig.  53. — SNAKE’S  HEAD  LILIES. 


recurved  ;  th’s  is  the  Pyrenean  Snake’s  Head,  which,  though  less  distinctly 
marked  than  the  forms  of  F.  Meleagris,  is  very  pretty,  and,  as  the  blooms 
are  more  erect,  the  inner  part  of  the  flower,  where  the  colouring  is 


particularly  adapted  for  naturalising  in  grassy  nooks.  They  may 
be  found  wild  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  but  are  somewhat  capricious, 
even  in  their  local  distribution,  clustering  thickly  in  some  favoured 
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spots  and  being  impossible  to  find  elsewhere,  even  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  flowers  (fig.  53)  represent  examples  that  have  been  sent 
to  us  during  the  past  week,  and  as  arranged  in  a  vase  are  gracefully 
attractive. 


THE  DAHLIA. 

[Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone.J 

The  Dahlia,  of  which  there  arc  several  species,  although  probably 
not  more  than  one  is  materially  responsible  for  the  varieties  now  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was  originally  found 
growing  in  sandy  meadows  at  an  elevation  of  5000  feet  above  the  sea, 
by  Hernandez,  physician  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain  ;  and  it  is  consequently 
natural  enough  that  the  plant  should  have  made  its  first  appearance  in 
Europe  at  Madrid,  where  Dahlia  variabilis  was  flowered  by  Professor 
Cavanilles  in  the  Royal  Gardens  from  seed  received  from  Mexico  in 
1789,  the  Professor  naming  his  acquisition  in  honour  of  Andreas  Dahl, 
a  distinguished  Swedish  botanist  and  pupil  of  Linnaeus. 

At  that  time  Lord  Bute  was  English  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  in 
the  same  year — that  is  to  say  just  a  hundred  years  ago— Lady  Bute  sent 
seeds  home  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  thus  first  introduced 
the  Dahlia  into  England.  Seed  was  also  sent  in  1804  by  Lady  Holland, 
who  brought  it  in  that  year  from  Madrid  ;  and  it  was  among  the  seed¬ 
lings  then  raised  in  the  gardens  of  Holland  House  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Buonaniti  that  the  two  first  double  varieties  seen  in  Europe  were 
obtained. 

These  varieties  have  been  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  first  double 
Dahlias  ;  but  if  report  say  true,  double  flowers  must  have  been  known 
in  Mexico  long  before  the  Dahlia  was  introduced  into  Europe  at  all, 
for  in  the  “  Floricultural  Cabinet  ”  for  1858  it  is  recorded  that  “  Figures 
of  a  single  and  double  Dahlia  have  been  found  in  an  old  work  on  the 
natural  history  of  Mexico,  published  at  Rome  in  1651.  In  this  work 
there  is  a  very  correct  figure  of  a  double  Dahlia  under  the  name  of 
Cocoxochitl,  with  violet  coloured  ray  florets  and  a  very  conspicuous 
yellow  disc.” 

Of  other  species  the  stately  Dahlia  arborea  is  not  hardy  enough  to  be 
grown  out  of  doors  in  this  country,  and  is  not  generally  considered  to  be 
worthy  of  house  room.  It  appears  doubtful  whether  Dahlia  coccinea 
can  be  maintained  as  a  good  species ;  and  though  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  employ  the  pretty  little  Dahlia  glabrata  (of  which 
seeds  were  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  by 
George  Frederick  Dickson,  and  of  which  a  good  figure  was  published  in 
the  “Botanical  Magazine”  in  1840)  as  a  means  of  obtaining  plants  of 
dwarf  habit,  the  varieties  raised,  while  sometimes  of  small  stature 
have  rarely  been  valuable,  on  account  of  their  weak  flower  stems’ 
whereby  the  flowers,  being  more  or  less  pendulous,  are  ineffective  on  the 
plant. 

A  footnote  to  the  page  on  which  the  description  of  Dahlia  glabrata 
occurs  in  the  26th  volume  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  giving  the 
reasons  why  the  name  of  the  plant  should  be  pronounced  “  Dahlia,”  and 
not  “  Dalea,”  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Dahlia-growing 
public. 

For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  Dahlias  of  gardens  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  varieties  of  Dahlia  variabilis — perhaps  the  best  named  plant 
in  the  world  ;  and  a  good  figure  of  an  early  variety  of  this  unstable 
flower  may  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,” 
where  a  large  single  flower  is  portrayed  having  rich  velvety  crimson 
petals  (as  the  ray  florets  are  generally  called  by  gardeners  for  con¬ 
venience)  2  inches  long,  but  decidedly  narrow,  and  with  a  not  very 
conspicuous  yellow  disc  whose  diameter  is  hardly  more  than  a  seventh 
of  that  of  the  whole  flower.  This  plant  is  described  as  having  been 
received  from  France,  where,  about  1800,  the  cultivation  of  the  Dahlia 
was  energetically  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  the  tubers,  which  were 
said  to  be  eatable.  -  They  proved,  however,  too  acrid  either  for  man  or 
beast,  and  the  French  growers  then  turned  their  attention  to  the  flower, 
with  the  result  that  for  some  years  the  number  of  new  varieties 
imported  from  Paris  was  considerable. 

As  soon  as  double  flowers  were  obtained  the  singles  seem  to  have 
been  entirely  discarded  ;  at  any  rate,  they  disappeared  from  the  cata¬ 
logues,  and  the  florists  waged  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  yellow 
eye  of  the  natural  flower. 

In  the  “  Annual  Dahlia  Register  ”  for  1836  there  is  an  interesting 
series  of  excellent  coloured  plates  of  the  Dahlias  most  in  vogue  among 
exhibitors  at  that  time,  but  of  all  the  three  or  four  dozen  varieties 
figured  there  are  only  three  or  four  that  have  the  quilled  petals  that 
characterise  the  modern  Show  Dahlia.  Nearly  all  the  flowers  are  flat- 
petalled,  being  of  much  the  same  character  as  what  are  now  becoming 


so  popular  as  “  Decorative  Dahlias  ;  ”  and  when  it  is  stated  that  Picta- 
formosissima  was  frequently  seen  in  winning  stands,  at  any  rate  up  till 
about  1840,  those  who  have  grown  that  “grand  old  Dahlia”  recently 
will  easily  realise  the  extent  of  the  development  of  the  modern  Show 
Dahlia. 

This  development  must  nevertheless  have  been  rapid  between  1840 
and  1850,  for  in  a  treatise  on  the  Dahlia  by  Robert  Hogg*,  published  in 
1853,  there  occur  some  coloured  plates  by  Andrews  of  some  of  the 
flowers  then  most  fashionable,  which  do  not  differ  materially,  except  in 
point  of  size,  from  the  present  Show  type,  though  nearly  all  lack  finish 
and  refinement. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  plates  should  make  it  easy  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  statement,  which  has  been  so  often  made,  that  Show  Dahlias, 
are  no  better  now  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  If  the  statement 
were  true  the  question  would  immediately  arise,  Why  are  not  these 
older  varieties  exhibited  1  For  a  glance  at  Mr.  Mawley’s  careful  records 
of  the  Dahlias  exhibited  the  last  six  years  at  the  National  Dahlia  Show 
reveals  the  fact  that  hardly  one  of  these  winning  flowers  is  of  earlier 
date  than  somewhere  in  the  ’70’s. 

Very  early  in  the  day  varieties  with  striped  or  spotted  flowers  seem 
to  have  been  obtained,  but  they  were  generally  inferior  in  form  and 
size  to  the  self-coloured  blooms.  Presumably  on  this  account  a  distinc¬ 
tion  was  made  between  “  Show  ”  and  “  Fancy  ”  flowers,  so  that  the 
latter  might  be  exhibited  by  themselves,  and  their  improvement 
encouraged.  The  distinction  has  been  a  puzzling  one  to  many  begin¬ 
ners  in  Dahlia  culture  at  various  times,  not  only  because  Fancies  so 
often  come  self,  but  because  a  flower  with  a  light  tip  is  a  “Fancy,”' 
but  a  flower  with  a  dark  tip  is  not. 

In  the  “  Floricultural  Cabinet  ”  for  1860,  an  article  on  new  Dahlias 
signed  “  D.,”  begins  as  follows  : — “  Tell  me  where  does  fancy  dwell  ?” 
(this  is  given  in  inverted  commas,  presumably  as  a  quotation,  but  the 
author’s  name  is  not  mentioned  !),  for  certainly  it  is  most  puzzling  to 
tell  what  are  the  principles  on  which  the  separation  has  been  made — 
white  with  a  purple  tip  is  a  ‘  Dahlia,’  but  purple  with  a  white  tip  is  a 
‘  Fancy.’  Very  odd !  However,  the  division  is  made,  and  there,  I  suppose, 
it  will  remain,  so  we  must  abide  by  it.”  However,  the  distinction 
served  its  turn,  and  now  that  Fancies  have  been  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  best  Show  sorts,  the  separation  of  the  striped  and  tipped  flowers 
from  the  seifs  has  been  to  a  great  extent  abolished  at  the  exhibitions 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society. 

In  addition  to  these  two  classes,  now  merged  in  one  under  the 
appellation  of  show  Dahlias,  there  are  three  other  types,  recognised  in 
these  days  even  by  exhibitors — namely,  the  Pompon,  the  Decorative  (or 
Cactus),  and  the  single  Dahlia.  Of  these  the  first  has  flowers  similar  in 
form  to  the  Show  type,  but  much  less  in  size  :  the  second  are  most  ad¬ 
mired  when  possessing  flat  petals,  the  type  being  Dahlia  Juarezi,  which 
was  imported  (I  believe)  direct  from  Mexico,  by  way  of  Portugal  or 
Spain,  and  whose  petals  are  flat,  pointed,  and  slightly  twisted  ;  while 
the  single  Dahlias  represent  the  natural  form  of  the  flower  in  the  wild 
state,  only  greatly  improved  in  outline  and  substance. 

The  culture  of  all  Dahlias  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  as  they  will  grow 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Show  type  con¬ 
siderable  experience  is  needed  to  know  which  varieties  should  for  ex¬ 
hibition  purposes  be  vigorously  thinned  out  and  disbudded,  and  which 
will  only  thereby  be  rendered  coarse  and  ungainly.  For  the  points  of 
merit  in  a  Show  Dahlia  remain  the  same  as  when  first  laid  down  any 
number  of  years  ago— namely,  first  form,  then  colour,  and  lastly  size  ; 
for  it  is  only  “  when  other  properties  are  equal  that  size  will  determine 
the  preference,”  and  “  in  no  instance  should  either  form  or  colour  be 
sacrificed  to  size.” — ( Vide  “  Floriculture,”  by  J.  Mantel,  F.L.S.,  about 
1834.) 

There  is  another  important  point  that  was  insisted  upon  by  the  older 
florists,  but  which  has  often  been  neglected  by  modern  raisers  to  the 
injury  of  the  reputation  of  the  Dahlia  as  a  garden  plant — namely,  that 
“  the  flower  should  be  erect  and  stand  completely  above  the  foliage.” 
Varieties  are  not  infrequently  met  with  having  flower  stems  so  weak 
that  the  flowers  are  pendulous  and  quite  ineffective  on  the  plant.  In 
fact,  habit  of  growth  in  Dahlias  of  all  classes  is  a  matter  which  ought 
to  obtain  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all  raisers. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  enumerate  the  twelve  best  Fancies, 
and  eighteen  best  Show  Dahlias  for  exhibition,  according  to  Mr.  Mawley’s 
analyses  of  the  National  Show  for  the  past  six  years.  They  are  : — Twelve 
best  Fancy — Gaiety,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Rev.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  Chorister,  Flora 
Wyatt,  Henry  Eckford,  Mrs.  N.  Halls,  Professor  Fawcett,  George  Barnes, 
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Duchess  of*  Albany,  General  Gordon,  John  Forbes.  Eighteen  best 
Show — Mrs.  Gladstone,  Hon.  Mrs.  P.  Wyndham,  James  Cocker,  Harry 
Keith,  Henry  Walton,  William  Eawlings,  Goldfinder,  J.  T.  West,  Mr.  L. 
Harris,  Mrs.  W.  Slack,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Ethel  Britton,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Mrs.  Langtry,  Prince  Bismarck,  Colonist,  Joseph  Ashby, 
James  Vick. 

The  mode  of  exhibiting  Show  Dahlias  on  green  boards  is  regretable, 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  to  propose  instead.  So  it  must  go. 

All  the  other  sections,  however,  Pompon,  Decorative,  and  single,  are 
exhibited  with  very  telling  effect  in  bunches  of  about  ten  (or  six) 
flowers  each.  And  now  that  ingenious  wire  frames  have  been  devised 
for  the  staging  and  safe  travelling  of  the  bunches,  there  is  comparatively 
little  trouble  in  exhibiting  them,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  amateur 
competitors  will  rapidly  become  very  numerous  in  the  classes  provided 
for  these  sections  at  the  autumn  shows. 

The  statement  frequently  made  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow 
named  varieties  of  single  Dahlias  because  just  as  good  may  be  obtained 
from  any  packet  of  seed  is  absurd.  Seedlings  may  be  raised  without 
the  least  difficulty  by  the  thousand,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  will  be 
■worth  growing,  and  intending  exhibitors  are  counselled  not  to  depend 
for  flowers  to  show  upon  their  own  seedlings. 

Among  singles,  no  one  should  omit  to  plant  Amos  Perry,  Enchant¬ 
ment,  Formosa,  Mr.  Kennett,  Walter  Ware,  and  Mrs.  J.  Coninck  ;  and 
■some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  decorative  Dahlias  are  Charming 
Bride,  Panthea,  Prince  of  Wales,  Henry  Patrick,  King  of  Cactus, 
Empress  of  India,  Lady  Marsham,  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  in  addition  of 
course  to  Juarezi. 

The  year  1889  being  the  centenary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Dahlia 
into  England,  the  National  Dahlia  Society  propose  to  hold  a  Dahlia 
Conference  on  the  first  day  (September  the  6th)  of  their  great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  when  it  is  desired  that  there 
should  be  displayed  as  complete,  and  if  possible  historical,  a  collection 
of  Dahlias  as  can  be  gathered  together.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  all 
florists  will  afford  the  National  Dahlia  Society  their  heartiest  support, 
■and  then  there  will  be  no  doubt  that  the  celebration  of  the  centenary 
of  one  of  the  most  invaluable  garden  plants  ever  introduced  will  be 
worthy  of  the  record  and  development  in  English  gardens  of  what 
has  been  not  inaptly  styled  the  queen  of  autumn  flowers. 
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Never  has  the  Society’s  Exhibition  Hall  at  Westminster  been  better, 
more  interestingly,  and  more  attractively  furnished  than  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  National  Auricula  Society’s  Southern  Show  was  far  in 
advance  of  the  exhibition  of  last  year,  both  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  plants  staged.  Possibly  it  may  be  described  as  the  best  display 
yet  held  in  the  south,  and  was  undoubtedly  highly  meritorious.  In 
addition  enormous  and  valuable  collections  of  Narcissi  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  P.  Barr  &  Son  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  ;  Primroses  and  other 
hardy  plants  by  Mr.  T.  Ware,  Alpines  by  Mr.  G.  Paul,  beautiful  stands 
of  Boses  by  Mr.  Walker,  blue  Primroses  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  an  im¬ 
posing  display  of  Primula  Sieboldi  by  Messrs.  Byder  &  Son,  a  group  of 
plants  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  including  Spiraea  confusa, 
Staphyleas,  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  others  ;  interesting  plants  from  Kew  ; 
also  a  great  variety  of  plants,  including  choice  Orchids,  submitted  to 
the  Committees,  the  whole  forming  an  exhibition  of  great  and  varied 
■excellence,  and  it  was  admired  by  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors. 

Fruit  Committee. — T.  Francis  Bivers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  and  Sir 
Charles  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  J.  Cheal,  G.  Cummins,  G.  Haycock, 
J.  Hudson,  F.  T.  Lane,  W.  Warner,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh,  Harrison  Weir, 
and  other  members  whose  names  we  failed  to  obtain.  As  is  usual  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  few  products  were  submitted  for  examination.  Mr.  B. 
Gilbert  sent  from  Burghley  very  fine  well-coloured  stalks  of  Hawke’s 
Champagne  Ehubarb.  This  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  best  early  varieties, 
combining  good  size,  appearance,  and  quality.  Some  persons  consider 
it  the  earliest  Ehubarb,  but  at  Chiswick  Early  Bed  was  a  foot  high 
when  Champagne  was  3  inches.  Mr.  Gilbert  also  sent  stalks  somewhat 
small,  but  very  rich  in  colour,  of  Salt’s  Crimson  Ehubarb.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  for  both  the  samples.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons  sent  a  dish  of  Apples,  Niton  House,  firm,  good  sized,  well  shaped 
fruits,  but  not  considered  superior  to  others  in  cultivation.  The  same 
firm  also  exhibited  a  highly  meritorious  collection  of  nearly  forty 
dishes  of  Apples,  the  fruits  being  of  good  size  and  firm.  The  most 
noteworthy  dishes  were  of  Niton  House,  Bramley’s  Seedling,  Sandring¬ 
ham,  Loddington  Seedling,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Washington,  King  of 
Tomkins  County,  Dumelow’s  Seedling,  and  Norfolk  Beefing.  A  silver 
medal  was  recommended  by  the  Committee. 

Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  T.  Baines,  H.  Herbst,  B.  Wynne,  W.  C.  Leach,  F.  Boss, 
B.  B.  Lowe,  C.  Noble,  J.  Fraser,  G.  Paul,  W.  H.  Williams,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  W.  Goldring,  J.  Walker,  and  B.  Dean. 


Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Woking,  had  an  extensive  display  of  hardy  Prim¬ 
roses  and  Polyanthuses  most  varied  in  colour,  the  flowers  large  and  well 
formed  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had 
a  choice  collection  of  Daffodils,  comprising  a  selection  of  the  most 
distinct  varieties  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Waltham  Cross,  sent  plants  of  Tea  Bose  White  Perle,  very  neat  in  the 
bud,  white  and  fragrant,  also  of  a  climbing  Polyanthus  Bose  named 
Claire  Jacquier  (award  of  merit)  full  and  free  in  growth,  and  flowering. 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  group  of  Doronicums,  Primulas, 
hardy  flowers,  and  Amaryllises  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  An  award  of 
merit  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  for  Aubrietia  Leichtlini  with 
pale  rose  flowers,  large,  and  of  good  shape  ;  also  for  Amaryllis  Sea 
Nymphe,  the  flowers  of  admirable  shape,  crimson,  with  a  well-defined 
central  bar  in  each  petal.  Mr.  Walker  of  Whitton  contributed  his 
usual  beautiful  group  of  Daffodils  tastefully  arranged  in  ornamental 
glasses  (silver-gilt  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  also  had  an 
interesting  group  of  hardy  flowers  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Byder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  exhibited  a  remarkably  handsome 
collection  of  Primula  Sieboldi  varieties,  the  plants  being  shown  in  pans 
18  inches  in  diameter.  Awards  of  merit  were  granted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing — Mrs.  Byder,  blush  white  ;  Miss  Nellie  Barnard,  bright  rose, 
fringed,  handsome  ;  and  Queen  of  Whites,  pure  white,  large  flowers, 
free.  Several  Primulas  were  also  shown,  amongst  them  being  P.  viscosa 
splendens  of  a  pale  purplish  pink  colour  (award  of  merit).  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  exhibited  boxes  of  Niphetos  and  Marshal  Niel  blooms, 
very  fine  (bronze  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  showed 
a  plant  of  Gloxinia  Model,  a  variety  with  deep  purple  flowers  margined 
with  a  paler  tint.  Mr.  B.  Dean  had  a  group  of  Primulas,  and  one 
plant  of  a  hybrid  between  ciliata  purpurea  and  an  alpine  variety  ;  the 
flowers  were  deep  purple  with  a  light  centre.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Bailey  &  Sons,  Southwick,  Sunderland,  sent  a  collection  of  fine  Pansy 
blooms  representing  many  good  varieties. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  had  an  especially  fine  group 
of  Boses  in  pots,  the  plants  dwarf,  compact,  all  bearing  substantial  and 
fresh  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
contributed  a  group  of  Staphylea  colchica,  Japanese  Maples,  Lilium 
Harrisi,  Amaryllises,  Spiraea  confusa,  Chionanthus  virginica,  Pteonies, 
and  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

From  the  Eoyal  Gardens,  Kew,  came  a  collection  of  Primulas,  hardy 
Orchids,  the  bright-flowered  and  graceful  Heuchera  sanguinea  ;  the 
strange  Tooth- worts,  Lathraea  squamaria  and  L.  clandestina  ;  Khododen- 
dron  kewensis,  a  hybrid  between  E.  Aucklandi  and  B.  Hookeri,  having 
neat  blush-tinted  flowers  in  compact  clusters,  very  freely  produced  ; 
the  small  lilac-flowered  Cineraria  cruenta,  and  many  other  interesting 
plants.  D.  T.  Hodges,  Esq.,  Lachme,  Chislehurst,  sent  a  plant  of 
Gentiana  angulosa,  with  small  deep  blue  flowers.  Mr.  F.  Boss,  Pendell 
Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley,  exhibited  specimens  of  Alpinia  nutans, 
having  large  racemes  of  fleshy  white  and  orange  flowers  ;  the  orange-red 
Ixora-like  Saraca  indica,  and  the  white  Crinum  asiaticum.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Esq.,  Weybridge,  showed  six  seedlings  from  Primroses  Scott  Wilson  of 
different  shades  of  blue  and  plum  colour.  Awards  of  merit  were  granted 
for  Quakeress,  large,  of  a  bluish  tint,  and  having  a  yellow  centre  ;  and 
G.  F.  Wilson,  deep  blue,  yellow  centre,  and  a  narrow  red  ring.  The  other 
varieties  were  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Dickins,  E.  Dickins,  and  Miss  North. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent  sprays  of 
Mackaya  bella.  Mr.  Hill,  Forest  Gate,  obtained  an  award  of  merit  for 
Coleus  Eureka,  with  deep  crimson  leaves  edged  with  cream  ;  and  Messrs. 
Garaway  &  Co.,  Bristol,  secured  a  similar  recognition  for  a  fine  double 
white  Mignonette,  very  compact  spikes,  and  extremely  fragrant. 
Mr.  W.  Harper,  Guildford,  showed  a  basket  of  alpine  plants,  chiefly 
Saxifragas. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Epiphyllum  Malioyanum  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  garden  hybrid 
apparently  between  the  Epiphyllum  and  Phyllocactuses,  the  flowers 
borne  at  the  tips  of  the  flattened  fleshy  noded  branches,  bright  red,  the 
petals  narrow  and  spreading  in  a  star-like  manner. 

Rhododendron  Her  Majesty  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — A  hybrid  between 
B.  Forsterianum  and  B.  arboreum,  but  the  characters  of  the  latter 
parent  are  not  much  shown.  The  flowers  are  5  inches  in  diameter,  open 
and  shallow,  somewhat  crumpled,  white  tinged  with  rose  at  the  back, 
slightly  fragrant. 

Tulipa  Leichtlini  (Paul  &  Son).— Flowers  of  medium  size,  pale  straw 
colour,  the  petals  narrow  and  acute,  the  leaves  are  also  narrow  and 
glaucous. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair  ; 
Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  F.  Moore,  E.  Hill,  J.  Boberts,  H.  Williams,  II.  M. 
Pollett,  F.  Sander,  J.  Dominy,  and  J.  Douglas. 

T.  Lange,  Esq.,  Heathfield  Lodge,  Gateshead-on-Tyne  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Methven),  exhibited  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  nobile  Heath- 
fieldianum,  also  known,  in  error,  as  Cooksonianum,  but  the  latter  name 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee.  It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  petals  being  coloured  like  the  lip,  giving  the  flower 
the  appearance  of  having  three  lips  (see  page  333).  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  showed  several  well-flowered  plants  of  the  pretty  white  and 
crimson  Leptotes  bicolor,  one  variety  being  named  serrulata.  A  plant 
of  Dendrobium  melanodiscus,  f  rom  Ainsworthi  crossed  withFindleyanum, 
the  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with  rosy  crimson  ;  the  lip  is  round  with  a 
dark  crimson  central  blotch.  Mr.  J.  P.  Leadbeater,  Tranby  Croft 
Gardens,  Hull,  sent  some  good  varieties  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum, 
heavily  blotched  with  rich  chocolate  (vote  of  thanks). 
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CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  Thonisonia nu m  (H.  M.  Pollett). — 
Flowers  neatly  formed,  heavily  spotted  with  purplish  crimson,  the  spots 
of  very  irregular  size. 

Cypripedium  nitidissimum  (Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood, 
Wylam-on-Tyne). — A  cross  between  0.  caudatum  and  C.  conchiferum, 
the  flowers  6^  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  sepals,  the  petals  narrow, 
drooping,  and  9  to  10  inches  long.  The  prevailing  colour  is  greenish 
yellow  streaked  with  a  darker  shade,  the  petals  reddish,  especially 
towards  the  tips. 

Cattleya  Blunti  (R.  B.  White,  Esq.,  Arddaroch,  N.B.). — Flowers 
large,  nearly  pure  white,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  the  lip  very  hand¬ 
some  with  a  faint  lemon  tinge  in  the  centre. 

Ophrys  Bertoloni  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  terrestrial  Orchid 
with  peculiar  flowers,  the  small  sepals  and  petals  purple,  the  lip  large, 
of  a  deep  velvety  maroon  colour,  having  a  glossy  patch  in  the  centre. 

NATIONAL  AURICULA.  SOCIETY. 

Southern  Section. — April  23rd. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  finer  weather  was  not  experienced  in 
London  on  the  occasion  of  the  National  Auricula  Society’s  Southern 
Show,  as  the  frequent  showers  must  have  deterred  many  from  visiting 
what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  the  Society  has  yet  held. 
Florists,  of  course,  mustered  Btrongly.  They  came  from  all  parts,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  the  Show  was  a  distinct 
improvement  upon  those  of  previous  years.  On  this  the  Society  are  to 
be  congratulated.  It  is  evident  that  the  interest  in  Auriculas,  Primula!, 
and  allied  plants  is  increasing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is 
far  distant  when  these  beautiful  plants  shall  receive  less  attention  than 
they  now  most  deservedly  have.  Among  the  noteworthy  features  of 
the  Show  were  the  success  of  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  in  the  principal 
class,  the  fine  condition  in  which  that  gentleman’s  floral  namesake, 
Simonite’s  beautiful  green-edged  variety  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  was 
shown,  and  the  excellent  form  of  the  Reading  exhibitors,  amongst  whom 
honourable  mention  must  be  made  of  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  competition  in  the  various 
classes  : — 

Show  Auriculas. — The  greatest  interest  is  usually  centred  in  the 
class  for  twelve  plants,  many  of  the  most  celebrated  growers  and  exhibitors 
here  meeting  in  keen  rivalry.  On  the  present  occasion,  as  on  many 
former  ones,  Mr.  Horner  was  successful  in  carrying  off  the  principal 
prize.  His  varieties  included  nine  of  his  own  seedlings,  a  proof  in  itself 
of  the  unique  position  Mr.  Horner  holds  as  a  raiser  and  exhibitor  of 
Auriculas.  The  following  were  the  varieties  : — Daisy  (Horner),  self, 
eight  large  pips  ;  Monarch  (Horner),  green  edge,  seven  pips  ;  Melanie 
(Hotner),  self,  eleven  large  pips,  fine  truss  ;  Reliance  (Mellor)  grey 
edge,  six  pips  ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite),  green  edge,  ten  pips,  fine 
truss  ;  Magpie  (Horner),  grey  edge,  compact  truss,  eight  pips  ;  Dimple 
(Horner)  self,  eight  pips  ;  G.  Lightbody  (Headley),  green  edge,  six  pips  ; 
Heroine  (Horner),  self,  splendid  truss  of  ten  large  pips  ;  Green  Plover 
(Horner),  green  edge,  five  large  pips  ;  Ebony  (Horner),  very  close, 
compact  truss,  nine  large  pips  ;  and  Nigella  (Horner),  seven  pips,  but 
scarcely  expanded.  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  was 
second  with  a  fresh,  even,  and  very  neat  collection,  one  of  the  best  we 
have  seen  from  this  gentleman.  He  may  yet  secure  the  highest  honours 
in  this  class.  His  varieties  were  Black  Bess  (Woodhead),  self,  thirteen 
pips,  a  fine  truss  ;  Heather  Bell  (Simonite)  grey  edge,  nine  pips ;  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite)  ten  pips  ;  Richard  Headley  (Lightbody),  grey 
edge,  eleven  pips  ;  Prince  of  Greens  (Traill),  nine  pips  ;  G.  Lightbody 
(Headley),  ten  pips  ;  Sapphire  (Horner),  self,  ten  pips  ;  Acme  (Read), 
grey  edge,  seven  pips  ;  Lancashire  Hero  (Lancashire),  green  edge,  eight 
pips  ;  Heroine  (Horner),  twelve  large  pips,  a  fine  truss  ;  John  Simonite 
(Walker),  white  edge,  eight  pips  ;  and  Colonel  Taylor  (Leigh),  green 
edge,  eight  pips.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Henwood’s  trusses  were  the 
more  freely  furnished,  but  the  pips  lacked  somewhat  of  the  size  and 
finish  of  those  in  the  first  prize  lot.  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Whitbourn,  Great  Gearies,  Ilford,  was  third.  He  had  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  very  fine ;  G.  Lightbody  and  Acme  were  also  good.  The 
remaining  prize  fell  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to  Viscountess 
Chewton,  Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham  ;  his  best  flowers  were  Beauty  and 
Gto^ral  Niel. 

With  sixes  Mr.  Hammond  was  first.  He  had  Smiling  Beauty,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner  (very  fine),  Heroine,  G.  Lightbody,  Lancashire  Hero,  and 
Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow),  neat  and  admirably  finished.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
second  with  Simonite’s  Heather  Bell  and  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  as  his  best 
trusses.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  followed,  Mr.  Sanders  again  bringing 
up  the  rear.  With  four  plants,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Dunothe  Earley, 
Reading,  was  first,  and  Mr.  Phillips,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  second, 
there  being  a  close  struggle  between  the  two.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  prizes  went  respectively  to  Messrs.  R.  Patterson,  Ashburne 
Gardens,  Sunderland  ;  E.  Adams,  Queen’s  Head,  Swalwell  ;  J.  K.  Kew, 
London  Road,  Southend  ;  and  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing.  Mr. 
Phillips  had  the  best  pair  (Douglas’s  Dr.  Kidd  and  Woodhead’s  Black 
Bess),  Mr.  Adams  following.  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  was  third,  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son  fourth,  and  Mr.  Dean  fifth.  The  singles  were  as  usual  interesting, 
but  were  so  arranged  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  to  whom  they 
belonged.  As  taken  from  the  prize  list  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 
Green-edged,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  first  and  eighth,  Mr.  Douglas  second 
and  fifth,  Mr.  Henwood  third  and  sixth,  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips  fourth  and 
seventh.  Grey-edged,  Mr.  Douglas  first,  Mr.  Sanders  second,  the  Rev. 


F.  D.  Horner  third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Phillips  fifth,  Mr.  Henwood  sixth  and 
eighth,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  seventh.  White-edged,  Mr.  Henwood  first  and 
third,  Mr.  Douglas  second  and  eighth,  Mr.  Sanders  fourth,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  fifth  and  seventh,  Mr.  Phillips  sixth.  Selfs,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  first  and  second,  Mr.  Douglas  third  and  seventh,  Mr.  Phillips 
fourth  and  eighth,  and  Mr.  Henwood  fifth  and  sixth.  Some  plan  ought 
to  be  adopted  of  enabling  the  public  to  see  clearly  by  whom  these  are 
shown.  With  fifty  plants,  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  Mr.  Douglas 
won  well  with  a  very  fine  collection,  comprising  many  fine  individual 
examples.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  was  second,  also 
showing  a  bright  and  attractive  lot. 

Alpine  Auriculas.— These,  if  less  interesting  to  the  florist  than 
the  Show  varieties,  are  excremely  attractive,  and  they  were  remarkably 
well  shown.  Mr.  Henwood  won  with  twelve  varieties,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  dwarf,  sturdy,  with  strong  stems,  surmounted  by  bold  trusses  of 
large  flowers  in  the  best  of  finish  and  condition.  The  varieties  were 
Sunrise,  Defiance,  Charles  Turner,  Albion,  Edith,  Pallas,  Miss  Black¬ 
burn,  Homer,  Rosalind,  Mungo  McGeorge  (all  Turner’s  seedlings),  an 
unnamed  variety,  and  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Henwood’s.  The  majority  of 
these  were  in  glazed  pots,  and  they  looked  remarkably  well.  The  best 
of  Mr.  Turner’s  second  prize  collection  were  Eclipse,  Sceptre,  John 
Bright,  and  T.  E.  Henwood.  Mr.  Douglas  was  a  good  third,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  fourth.  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  more 
successful  with  six  varieties,  winning  with  T.  E.  Henwood,  Roland, 
Surprise  (very  fine),  Sunrise,  Emblem,  and  Flambeau  (excellent).  Mr. 
Henwood  followed,  Reginald  (Turner)  being  perhaps  his  best  plant ; 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  was  third,  Mr.  Douglas  fourth,  and  Mr.  Dean  fifth. 
Mr.  Walker  was  first  with  fours,  the  varieties  being  Mrs.  Llewelyn, 
Miss  Blagburn,  Mrs.  Meiklejohn,  and  Mungo  McGeorge.  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second,  Mr.  Sanders  third,  and  Mr.  Dean 
fourth.  With  single  specimens  (gold  centre),  Mr.  Henwood  was  first 
and  fifth,  Mr.  Douglas  second  and  third,  and  Mr.  Walker  fourth. .  White 
or  cream  centre  : — Mr.  Turner  first  and  second,  Mr.  Douglas  third,  and 
Mr.  Henwood  fourth  and  fifth. 

Polyanthuses.— Beautiful  as  are  the  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  they 
appear  to  receive  little  attention  from  florists,  one  or  two  exhibitors 
dividing  the  prizes  in  the  three  classes  provided.  With  six  varieties  Mr. 
E.  Adams  won,  showing  George  IV.,  Formosa,  Prince  Regent,  Nichol¬ 
son’s  King,  Cheshire’s  Favourite,  and  Napoleon.  The  first-named  was 
excellent.  The  plants  were  modest  specimens  with  from  three  to  eight 
expanded  pips.  Mr.  Douglas’s  second  prize  lot  were  large  and  profusely 
flowered  specimens.  With  three  plants  the  latter  won,  showing 
George  IV.,  Lancer,  and  a  seedling.  With  single  specimens  Mr.  Adams 
was  first,  Mr.  Douglas  second  and  third,  and  Mr.  Dean  fourth  and  fifth. 

extea  classes. 

Fancy  Aueiculas. — Twelve  of  these  were  asked  for.  Only  two 
competed.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  the  most  noteworthy  of  his  varieties 
being  Twilight,  Saxon,  Innocence,  and  a  grey-edged  seedling.  Mr. 
Dean  was  the  other  competitor,  and  received  the  second  prize,  the 
magnificent  Blue  Beard,  rich  blue  se'f,  pips  2  inches  across,  being 
especia'ly  beautiful  in  his  stand. 

Polyanthuses  and  Pbimboses. — Mr.  Douglas  won  with  twelve 
fancy  Polyanthuses,  a  very  bright  and  attractive  collection,  Mr.  Dean 
following.  The  latter  won  with  pots  of  single  Primroses,  Mr.  Douglas 
being  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  third.  Double 
Primroses  in  pans  were  best  shown  by  the  last-named  firm  ;  their  large 
clumps  made  a  bright  display.  Mr.  Dean  was  second.  Primulas  in, 
distinct  species  were  both  beautiful  and  interesting.  The  class  was  for 
twelve  species,  and  Mr.  Douglas  was  placed  first.  He  showed  P.  Auri¬ 
cula,  P.  intermedia,  P.  villosa  nivea,  P.  Reidi,  pure  white,  cup-shaped 
flowers  ;  P.  rosea,  P.  Nelsoni,  P.  obtusifolia,  P.  pubescens,  and  a  pale 
rose  variety  of  P.  viscosa.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second, 
their  beautiful  pan  of  P.  pubescens  Atkins’s  variety  being  very  much 
admired.  P.  rosea  grandiflora  was  larger  but  less  effective  in  colour 
than  the  type.  Mr.  Harper,  Millmead  Nursery,  Guildford,  was  third. 
With  six  species  Mr.  Dean  won.  The  first  prize  for  a  basket  of  Primulas 
arranged  for  effect  was  won  by  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  of  Cheshunt,  and 
the  second  by  Mr.  Dean. 

The  premier  Auricula  in  the  whole  Exhibition  was  found  in  Mr. 
Douglas’s  third  prize  stand  of  twelve.  The  variety  was  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner.  The  truss  was  superb,  and  bore  eleven  large  pips.  Seedlings 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  Douglas  and  Horner.  The  latter  was  first  and 
second  with  green-edged,  first  with  grey-edged,  and  second  with  seifs. 
The  first  prize  green-edged  variety  was  named  Dragon  Fly,  and  the 
second  Neptune,  both  with  very  large  pips.  The  grey-edged  variety 
was  named  Calliope.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first  with  seifs,  showing  a  deep 
velvety  maroon  variety  named  Fanny  Glass.  Mr.  Horner’s  second  prize 
variety  was  Laura,  clear  magenta.  Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Buttercup  (Horner)  clear  yellow,  and  Firefly  (Horner)  brownish  red. 
These  forms  are  all  acquisitions.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  R.  Dean  for  Fancy  Polyanthus  Brilliant. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner  exhibited  a  bright  collection  of  Show  and 
Alpine  Auriculas  not  for  competition. 


CAPtPET  BEDS. 

Judging  from  inquiries  that  reach  us  from  time  to  time  for  designs 
and  methods  of  planting  carpet  beds,  this  system  of  furnishing  gardens 
is  not  extinct.  There  are  certain  positions  for  which  beds  of  this  nature- 
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are  suitable,  and  those  persons  who  admire  them  have  aright  to  indulge 
in  this  form  of  decoration.  To  some  persons  the  work  of  preparing  de¬ 
signs  is  easy,  while  others  find  it  difficult.  As  a  rule  the  simplest  figures 
are  the  most  effective  when  planted.  Mr.  Graham  sends  the  design 
(fig.  54)  from  Hampton  Court.  The  ends  are  suitable  for  a  round  bed, 
and  the  whole  capable  of  extension  to  any  desired  length  for  a  long  bed 
or  border.  He  suggests  the  following  method  of  planting,  though 
modifications  can  be  made  according  to  taste  and  plants  at  disposal. 
1,  Echeveriaand  Sedum  ;  2,  Herniaria  glabra  ;  3,  Alternanthera  amcena  ; 
4,  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum  ;  5,  Leucophyton 


Browni ;  6,  any  bright  Alternanthera ;  7,  a  small  specimen  plant ;  8,  Her- 
niana  or  Mentha  ;  9,  Alternanthera  aurea  ;  10,  a  bright  Alternanthera  ; 
11,  specimen  Palm  with  carpet  groundwork. 


EEVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Pansy ;  and  How  to  Grow  and  Show  it.  By  James  Sihkins. 

Birmingham  :  Cornish  Brothers ;  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 

Co. 

We  have  glanced  through  the  small  volume  before  us  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  pleasure.  It  is  in  our  view  meritorious  in  several 
respects— style,  matter,  ornamentation,  and  useful  teaching  on  the 
flower  to  which  it  is  devoted.  We  agree  with  the  author  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  offer  any  excuse  for  the  publication  of  the  book,  and  for 
the  same  reason— that  there  is  no  work  entirely  devoted  to  the  Pansy  in 
England. 

The  volume  consists  of  112  pages,  four  beautiful  coloured  plates, 
showing  the  earlier  varieties  and  subsequent  improvements,  also  in¬ 
structive  engravings.  The  historical  notes  occupy  fifteen  pages,  and 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  William  Dean  of  Solihull,  one  of  the  oldest 


and  best  authorities,  said  to  be  the  originator  of  the  name  of  “  Fancy 
Pansy,”  and  the  first  English  improver  of  the  type  that  now  occupies 
such  a  high  position  as  a  garden  and  florists’  flower.  We  are  told  that 
the  late  Mr.  John  Salter  grew  “  curious  striped  and  blotched  flowers”’ 
at  Versailles,  from  which  seed  was  saved  and  sown  in  England  in  184B, 
the  seedlings  being  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and 
laughed  at  by  florists  as  “  French  rubbish.”  They  were,  however,  called 
Belgian  Pansies  by  Mr.  Salter,  and  it  seems  they  were  entered  as  11  Fancy 
Pansies  ”  in  his  catalogue  of  1853,  or  a  few  years  before  Mr.  Dean  com¬ 
menced  raising  new  varieties.  The  four  depicted  in  the  work — Mrs. 
Dean,  Her  Majesty,  His  Majesty,  and  Harlequin— show  how  great  was 
his  success,  and  we  think  they  entitle  him  to  the  “  place  of  honour  as 
the  father  of  the  modern  Fancy  Pansy.”  Mr.  Dean  credits  Mr.  John 
Laing,  now  of  Forest  Hill,  with  being  the  first  Scottish  florist  who  took 
the  modern  Fancy  Pansy  in  hand,  though  he  gives  Mr.  John  Downie 
great  praise  for  subsequent  improvements. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  was  gardener  to  Lord  Gambier  at  Iver,  near 
Uxbridge,  is  described,  as  we  think  he  is  generally  admitted,  as  the 
originator  of  the  present  race  of  “  Show  ”  or  English  Pansies.  Lord 
Gambier  collected  some  plants  in  the  fields  about  1812,  and  gave  them 
to  his  gardener  to  cultivate.  From  these,  varieties  much  superior  to  the 
originals  were  raised,  and  in  a  few  years  varietal  names  were  given. 
About  the  same  time  it  appears  improved  forms  were  raised  in  a 
garden  near  Walton-on-Thames.  The  well-remembered  names  of  Hogg, 
Brown,  Young,  Mountjoy,  Henderson,  Lee,  Turner,  and  others,  are 
associated  as  leading  raisers  and  cultivators  in  the  south  ;  and 
in  the  north  those  of  Downie,  Laird  &  Laing,  White,  Paul,  Han- 
dasyde,  and  Dickson  are  mentioned  ;  but  we  think  at  least  one  other 
old  Pansy  raiser  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  fame  in  the 
work  before  us — Mr.  Archibald  Gorrie. 

Mr.  Gorrie  died  in  July  1857,  and  from  an  article  in  the  Cottage 
Gardener  of  that  year,  in  which  his  work,  both  as  a  writer  and  raiser  of 
flowers  and  fruit,  is  recounted,  we  take  the  following  paragraph:  — 

“  It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  it  was  he  who  first  brought  the 
Pansy,  the  wild  little  Love-in-Idleness,  to  rank  among  florists’  flowers. 
It  was  he  who  first  broke  the  strain  and  launched  it  on  its  way  to  what 
it  has  now  become.  We  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated  that  the  Pansy 
was  first  brought  into  notice  by  “  a  Scotch  florist,”  but  we  trust  that 
all  good  florists  will  henceforth  learn  to  associate  with  their  favourite 
flower  the  name  of  Archibald  Gorrie.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  wit  h  the  greatest  difficulty  and  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
that  Mr.  Gorrie  succeeded  in  getting  it  introduced  as  a  florist’s  flower 
into  the  schedule  of  the  Perthshire  Horticultural  Society,  where,  for 
the  first  time,  it  made  its  appearance  under  the  name  of  “Violet^” 
and,  as  a  small  tribute  to  his  memory,  we  trust  some  of  our  most 
eminent  florists  will  find  a  seedling  good  enough  and  sufficiently 
distinct  and  permanent  in  its  character  to  bear  his  name.” 

We  do  not  remember  whether  the  suggestion  was  carried  outr 
though  a  flower  might  have  been  thought  “  perfect  ”  at  the  time  and 
named  after  the  Scottish  Pansy  pioneer,  but  long  since  superseded. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  venture  to  hope  when  another  edition  of  Mr. 
Simkins’  work  is  called  for,  as  we  trust  it  may  be,  that  Mr.  Archi¬ 
bald  Gorrie  will  be  placed  amongst  the  worthies  in  its  pages. 

We  have  only  thus  far  referred  to  what  may  be  termed  Mr.  Dean's 
part  of  this  interesting  book.  Mr.  Simkins’  writings  extend  over 
about  ninety  pages,  and  are  not  only  plain  and  practical  where  woiking 
details  are  called  for,  but  most  readable.  Indeed  passages,  in  the 
introduction  especially,  possess  a  charm  that  lures  the  reader  on,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  not  pass  this  extract.  Referring  to 
the  Pansy  our  author  says  : — 

“Not  so  long  ago  its  ancestors  were  merely  waifs,  mere  wildlings, 
springing  and  blossoming  in  the  leafy  woods  and  shady  hedgerows  ;  or 
wherever  else  the  winds  and  the  birds  listed  :  nobodies,  every  one  of 
them,  unknowing  of  the  glorious  future  ;  yet  in  those  little  wayside 
flowers,  as  in  how  many  wayside  flowers  of  our  own  species,  lay  the 
germs  of  that  which  to-day  takes  as  its  right  the  loving  consideration 
of  thousands ;  lay  the  germs  of  that  beauty  of  colour  and  form  which 
our  Pansies  now  combine  with  the  virtues  simplicity,  modesty  and 
hardihood,  inherited  from  their  vagabond  progenitors.  What  wonder 
then  we  are  won  by  it,  and  find  a  place  for  it  in  our  affections,  as  well 
as  in  our  gardens.  What  wonder  if  we  believe  that  the  power  to 
lighten  our  cares  and  carry  ease  to  our  hearts  still  lies  in  this  lowly, 
yet  lovely  flower.  He  who  has  planted  it,  and  watched  it  in  sunshine 
and  in  storm,  who  has  noticed  its  beauty  at  its  best,  and  its  courage  and 
cheerfulness  when  cruel  influences  combine  to  do  it  barm,  will  not  won¬ 
der  at  all.  To  him  it  is  heartsease  indeed  ;  yea,  more,  it  is  an  unrhymed 
poem,  which  melts  into  his  nature,  and  makes  him  better  than  it  found 
him.  Not  that  the  Pansy  abrogates  to  itself  the  power  alone  to  do  this  : 
the  Rose  and  the  Violet,  the  Wallflower  and  the  Pink,  all  sweet  and 
beautiful,  will  make  our  lives  so  too,  if  we  but  regard  them  as  we 
should.  If  that  which  is  great  and  noble  elicits  our  admiration  and 
reverence,  that  which  is  lowly,  so  it  be  beautiful  also,  may  win  from 
us  esteem.” 

The  subsequent  pages  convey  substantial  information,  which  only 
a  successful  cultivator  could  impart,  and  if  the  instructions  were 
generally  followed  fewer  persons  would  fail  in  growing  the  flowers 
which  most  admire  who  see  them  when  presented  in  their  fullest 
beauty.  If  the  work  can  be  sold  for  half  a  crown,  we  think  it  would 
sell  if  advertised  by  the  publishers,  and  give  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  flowers  on  which  it  treats,  and  who  may  desire 
to  raise  new  as  well  as  increase  old  varieties,  and  grow  them  well. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apricots. — All  the  trees  under  glass  copings,  and  further  protected 
“with  blinds,  flowered  freely  and  have  set  fairly  good  crops,  the  fruit  being 
already  as  large  as  peas.  Those  on  cooler  walls,  and  only  covered  with 
doubled  fish  nets,  are  also  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  apparently 
setting  well.  The  early  trees  are  growing  strongly,  and  disbudding  and 
stopping  must  be  resorted  to.  The  first  of  these  should  be  the  prompt 
removal  of  badly  placed  shoots,  notably  those  at  the  back  or  wall  side, 
and  those  springing  out  from  the  branches  and  which  are  known  as  “fore- 
right  ”  growths,  the  best  positions  for  the  fruiting  spurs  being  on  the 
sides  of  the  branches.  All  reserved  shoots  not  required  for  furnishing 
wall  space  ought  to  be  stopped  with  the  finger  and  thumb  at  the  fifth 
•or  sixth  joint,  and  the  lateral  growth  springing  from  these  be  kept  rather 
•Closely  stopped  during  the  summer.  In  order  to  keep  the  trees  in  the 
most  profitable  state  a  few  young  branches  should  be  laid  in  near  the 
base  or  centre,  and  where  they  may  otherwise  be  required,  these 
eventually  taking  the  place  of  the  worn-out  older  branches.  The  finest 
fruits  are  produced  on  well-ripened  young  wood,  and  well-placed  shoots 
selected  early  and  trained  in,  and  the  stopping  of  the  rest  of  the  tree 
being  well  carried  out,  they  will  grow  rapidly  and  ripen  thoroughly. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — These  also  have  flowered  freely  and 
have  not  been  hurt  by  frosts,  thanks  probably  to  the  temporary  protec¬ 
tion  afforded  them  by  fish  nets.  Where  they  have  set  very  thickly  a 
light  thinning  out  ought  to  be  done,  but  this  must  not  be  carried  out  in 
R  wholesale  manner,  as  they  are  not  yet  out  of  danger.  Early  thin¬ 
ning  of  the  shoots  as  well  as  the  fruit  favours  healthy  clean  growth,  and 
wh  n  this  is  done  all  insect  infested  shoots  and  curled  leaves  should  be 
removed  and  destroyed.  Novices  must  be  reminded  that  the  fruit  is 
principally  or  wholly  produced  upon  well  ripened  young  wood,  or,  to 
be  plain,  that  formed  this  summer  will  fruit  next  summer.  The  aim, 
therefore,  should  be  to  thinly  furnish  the  trees  with  early  formed  young 
3hoots,  these  being  laid  in  as  much  as  possible  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
branches,  one  at  the  point  and  another  from  the  base  of  each  bearing 
shoot.  At  the  autumn  pruning  the  old  bearing  wood  and  leader  may 
be  cut  out  if  need  be  and  its  place  taken  by  the  lower  shoot  laid  in 
especially  for  that  purpose,  crowding  being  thus  avoided.  There  must 
always  be  foliage  or  a  shoot  beyond  the  fruit,  or  these  fail  to  swell 
properly,  and  a  few  leaves  also  do  good  service  at  every  joint  where  a 
fruit  is  left.  In  disbudding,  therefore,  remove  only  the  badly  placed 
young  shoots  and  any  where  there  are  no  fruits,  the  rest  being  stopped 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint.  After  this  is  done  a  free  use  on  warm  days 
■of  the  syringe  and  soft  water  will  do  much  towards  keeping  down 
insect  pests,  prevention  being  better  than  cure.  Strong  insecticides 
are  dangerous,  these  being  liable  to  damage  the  fruit. 

Uncovering  Trees. — Heavy  protecting  materials  ought  not  to  be 
left  over  the  trees  by  day  and  night,  these  having  a  most  weakening 
■effect,  both  upon  the  flowers  and  young  growth.  At  the  same  time  they 
must  not  be  too  quickly  taken  away  altogether,  as  we  may  have  de¬ 
structive  frosts  any  time  in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks.  The  lighter 
fish  nets  need  not  be  removed  for  some  time  longer,  as  these,  in  common 
with  the  moveable  blinds  and  curtains  serve  to  protect  the  tender  growths 
from  cold  winds,  and  to  a  certain  extent  prevent  blistering  and  ward  off 
insect  pests.  When,  therefore,  cold  easterly  winds  prevail  the  blinds 
•or  curtains  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  trees. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees. — Well  established  fruit  trees 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  receive  nearly  so  much  manurial  assistance  as  they 
merit  and  need,  and  they  not  unfrequently  also  suffer  by  want  of  mois¬ 
ture  at  the  roots.  During  the  winter,  and  before  active  growth  has 
commenced,  very  strong  liquid  manure  may  safely  be  given  the  trees, 
but  in  hotter  weather,  and  when  the  soil  is  drier  and  the  roots  active,  it 
ought  to  be  freely  diluted  with  pond  water  in  preference  to  cold  hard 
water.  It  has  been  found  where  very  strong  liquid  manure,  including 
the  drainings  from  a  farmyard  and  piggeries,  have  been  freely  applied 
to  large  fruit  trees  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  only  clear 
water  in  summer,  remarkably  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  have  been 
obtained,  in  some  instances  annually.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  try  a 
■similar  experiment.  In  no  case  should  liquid  manure  be  wasted  on  a 
dry  border.  A  large  basin  should  be  formed  near  to  or  all  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  at  the  same  time  lightly  loosening  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  a  fork,  next  thoroughly  soak  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  with 
•clear  water,  and  then  apply  liquid  manure.  Unless  this  method  is 
adopted  an  application  of  liquid  manure  may  be  either  wasted  or  prove 
more  harmful  than  beneficial.  All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  may 
be  manured  in  the  manner  just  advised,  the  only  exceptions  being  those 
that  are  already  too  vigorous  to  be  fruitful. 

Protected  Gooseberry  Bushes. — One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks 
to  the  now  rather  common  practice  of  permanently  enclosing  Goose¬ 
berry  and  other  fruit  bushes  with  fine-mesh  galvanised  wire  netting  is 
the  certainty  that  the  exclusion  of  the  birds  or  natural  enemies  to  first 
the  Gooseberry  sawfly  and  then  the  caterpillar  will  end  in  the  bushes 
being  sooner  or  later  badly  disfigured  and  crippled  by  the  latter.  Much 
may  be  done  in  the  winter  by  the  removal  of  soil  and  cocoons  under  the 


trees,  and  by  a  free  use  of  lime,  or  a  surfacing  of  spent  tan  fresh  from 
the  tanyard  ;  but  all  these  have  been  known  to  fail  to  keep  down  the 
caterpillars.  All  wire-covered  structures  should  now  be  wholly  or 
partially  opened  along  the  fronts  and  ends,  so  as  to  admit  the  birds,  and 
in  most  country  ^districts  these  will  usually  keep  the  bushes  clean.  At 
the  same  time  a  close  watch  should  be  kept  for  caterpillars,  the  first 
signs  being  a  few  or  many  finely  perforated  leaves,  and  if  these  are  at 
once  gathered  and  burnt  a  considerable  number  of  caterpillars  will  be 
destroyed  at  the  same  time. 

FRUIT  FORGING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Earliest  Forced  House. — The  fruit 
is  swelling  rapidly — in  fact,  that  of  the  very  early  and  very  useful 
variety  Alexander  is  well  advanced  in  ripening.  Trees  of  this  must  not 
be  syringed.  Other  varieties,  such  as  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Royal  George, 
Stirling  Castle,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  similar  varieties  should  be 
finally  thinned,  removing  the  smaller  fruit  where  the  crop  is  favourable 
before  any  great  advance  is  made  with  the  last  swelling,  or  it  will  be 
of  little  advantage  to  those  remaining.  The  shoots  should  also  be  well 
tied  in,  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  all  the  sun  and  air  possible  for  its  colour¬ 
ing,  and  if  the  leaves  shade  it  they  must  be  drawn  aside  or  removed. 
See  that  there  is  no  trace  of  red  spider,  and  if  it  should  appear  apply 
an  insecticide,  and  syringe  forcibly,  directing  the  water  against  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  Syringing,  however,  must  be  discontinued 
when  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  ripen,  and  the  supplies  of  water  must  be 
lessened  from  that  time.  When  the  fruit  is  ripening  some  netting  may 
be  suspended  below  the  trees.  Fruit  allowed  to  become  dead-ripe  and 
fall  is  not  nearly  so  piquant  and  good  in  flavour  as  that  carefully 
gathered  when  fairly  ripe  and  allowed  to  rest  in  a  fruit  room  for  a  time. 

Houses  Started  with  the  New  Year.  —  The  fruit  in  these  is  later 
than  usual,  but  the  crop  is  good,  particularly  of  Hale’s  Early  and 
Royal  George  Peaches  and  Elruge  Nectarine.  The  fruit  is  well  advanced 
in  stoning,  but  it  does  not  answer  to  hurry  on  the  crop  until  that  is 
known  to  be  effected,  which  can  be  determined  by  trying  a  few  fruits 
with  a  knife.  Until  then  a  regular  temperature  of  60°  to  65°  at  night 
and  70°  to  75°  by  day  is  sufficient,  but  when  the  stoning  is  completed, 
and  it  is  wished  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  the  temperature  may  be 
kept  at  70°  to  75°  artificially,  falling  5°  at  night,  and  keeping  it  through 
the  day  at  80°  to  85°,  closing  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  rise 
to  90°  or  95°,  and  employing  plenty  of  moisture,  that  over  the  trees 
being  given  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  their  becoming  dry  before 
nightfall.  With  thorough  supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  and  a 
surface  dressing  of  short  manure  the  fruit  will  swell  to  a  great  size. 
Place  the  fruit  with  the  apex  to  the  light,  and  the  leaves  must  be  drawn 
aside  or  shortened,  so  that  the  fruit  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  sun  for 
the  colouring  process.  Give  the  final  thinning  directly  the  stoning  is 
effected.  Tie  in  the  growths  as  they  advance,  keeping  them  thin. 
Ventilate  early,  and  leave  a  little  air  on  at  night.  It  is  very  unwise  to 
push  trees  in  the  dark,  and  a  close  moist  atmosphere  causes  soft  and 
long-jointed  wood,  this  more  especially  in  dull  weather  and  at  night. 

Houses  Started  Early  in  February. —  Fruits  have  set  well  and  are 
the  size  of  marbles  ;  they  should  be  reduced  by  the  time  they  are  the 
size  of  Walnuts  to  a  few  more  than  are  required  for  the  crop.  Tie  in 
the  shoots,  encouraging  no  more  than  are  necessary  to  furnish  next 
year’s  bearing  wood  and  the  extension  of  the  trees.  Shoots  retained 
above  the  fruit  to  attract  the  sap  to  it  should  be  pinched  to  a  few  joints. 
The  chief  point  is  to  get  stout,  short-jointed,  thoroughly  solidified  wood, 
and  to  allow  it  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Ventilate  early,  increasing,  the 
air  with  the  solar  heat,  having  full  ventilation  at  70°  to  75°,  a  night 
temperature  of  55°  to  G0°  being  suitable,  and  60°  to  65°  by  day  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means.  Commence  ventilating  from  65°. 

Houses  Started  in  March. — Trees  that  were  started  early  in  March 
have  set  the  fruit  well,  and  when  fairly  swelling  remove  the  surplus, 
commencing  with  the  badly  placed  fruits — i.e.,  those  on  the  under  side 
of  the  trellis.  It  is  well,  however,  in  all  cases  to  wait  a  short  time  until 
it  is  seen  which  fruit  takes  the  lead  in  swelling.  Disbudding  must  be 
continued  until  the  growths  are  reduced  to  the  number  required  for 
next  year’s  fruiting — i.e.,  a  shoot  from  the  base  of  the  current  bear¬ 
ing  wood,  leaving  those  on  extensions  15  to  18  inches  apart,  and  allow¬ 
ing  that  distance  between  the  extensions.  Train  all  shoots  in  their 
full  length  as  far  as  space  permits.  Be  careful  to  retain  a  shoot  on 
a  level  with  or  above  the  fruits  to  attract  the  sap  to  them.  This, 
unless  an  extension,  should  be  pinched  at  the  third  leaf,  and  to  each 
succeeding  joint  of  growth.  A  temperature  of  55°  at  night  will  be 
sufficient,  with  an  advance  of  5°  to  10°  in  the  daytime.  Ventilate  freely 
above  65°.  Attend  to  tying  in  the  shoots  so  as  to  give  the  necessary 
incline  to  the  growths,  but  avoid  close  training,  and  especially  tight 
tying,  being  careful  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for  the  swelling  of  the 
shoots.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  and  be  careful  not  to  let  the  trees  lack 
moisture  at  the  roots. 

Latest  Houses. — The  trees  are  in  full  blossom.  There  is  every 
prospect  of  a  good  set.  If  bees  are  sipping  the  nectar  and  brushing  the 
pollen  on  the  stigmas  they  will  save  shaking  the  trees  or  distributing 

the  pollen  by  means  of  a  feather,  rabbit’s  tail,  or  large  camel’s  hair 
brush,  but  these  means  must  not  be  neglected  when  necessary.  Enough 
fire  heat  must  be  used  to  maintain  a  day  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  with 
a  little  air  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  at  night  frost  must  be  kept 
out,  a  temperature  of  45°  being  desirable  with  a  little  ventilation. 
Ventilate  freely  above  53°,  and  do  not  allow  65°  to  be  exceeded  without 
full  ventilation.  A  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  secured 
by  damping  the  borders  and  other  available  surfaces,  but  not  the  trees, 
in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon.  In  unheated  houses  it  should  be 
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done  in  the  morning  only,  and  not  then  if  the  weather  be  dull.  The 
chief  thing  in  these  structures  is  to  secure  a  well  ventilated  atmosphere 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  to  have  the  border  well  supplied  with 
moisture,  but  presenting  a  somewhat  dry  surface,  and  to  close  before 
the  temperature  is  much  reduced,  so  as  to  enclose  a  moderate  amount  of 
solar  heat.  Wc  find  that  with  due  regard  to  early  ventilation,  con¬ 
tinuing  it  until  5  p.M.  or  later,  that  on  closing  the  walls  give  out  heat, 
and  the  atmosphere  being  dry  the  blossom  is  safe.  It  is  moisture  that 
makes  the  difference  between  a  good  set  and  a  bad  one,  and  also  between 
safety  and  danger  from  frost.  Water,  if  needed  in  such  structures, 
should  be  given  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  so  that  superfluous 
surface  moisture  may  be  dissipated  before  night. 

Insects. — Aphides  and  insects  infesting  fruit  trees,  forced  or  other¬ 
wise,  come  with  easterly  winds.  Fumigate  upon  their  first  appearance. 
Nothing  is  so  disastrous  as  fumigating  whilst  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  or 
carelessly  afterwards.  If  the  houses  are  fumigated  before  the  blossoms 
expand,  there  will  be  no  trouble  during  that  period,  and  afterwards  the 
appearance  of  one  aphis  should  be  the  signal  for  having  the  foliage  dry, 
and  fumigating  upon  the  first  calm  evening.  It  must  be  done  carefully, 
or  the  foliage  and  fruit  will  suffer.  Better  fumigate  on  two  or  three 
consecutive  evenings  than  jeopardise  the  present  and  a  future  crop  by 
an  excessive  dose.  Nothing  reaches  aphides  so  effectually  as  tobacco 
smoke.  If  syringing  fails  to  dislodge  red  spider,  assail  it  promptly  with 
an  insecticide.  Those  advertised  are  efficacious  if  care  be  taken  to  follow 
the  directions.  The  pest  dislikes  a  solution  of  softsoap  2  ozs.  to  the 
gallon,  and  so  does  mildew  equally  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Apply  the 
latter  to  the  part  affected  with  mildew. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Stephanotis. — Plants  in  rapid  growth  and  showing  bloom  freely 
should  not  be  hurried.  Expose  them  fully  to  the  sun,  and  gradually 
increase  the  amount  of  air  on  bright  warm  days.  The  syringe  should 
be  applied  twice  daily  and  liberal  supplies  of  water  given  to  the  roots. 
If  grown  in  pots,  and  these  are  full  of  roots,  weak  liquid  manure  may 
with  advantage  be  given  every  alternate  watering.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  60°.  By  this  [treatment  sturdy  growth  will  be  made, 
and  large  fine  flowers  produced  from  every  joint.  Flowers  which 
expand  in  too  much  heat  lack  both  size  and  substance  ;  in  fact,  the 
growths  lengthen  out  so  rapidly  that  they  are  incapable  of  producing 
fine  flowers.  Young  plants,  or  those  not  yet  in  active  growth,  may  be 
pushed  forward  in  brisk  heat.  When  young  shoots  8  or  9  inches  in 
length  have  been  produced  the  temperature  can  be  gradually  lowered. 
This  applies  to  plants  from  which  flowers  are  needed  ;  when  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  plant  is  the  main  object  grow  them  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Poinsettias. — Old  plants  should  be  induced  to  yield  sturdy  growths 
about  2  inches  in  length  for  cuttings.  Keep  the  plants  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  if  they  have  been  grown  in  brisk  heat  remove  them  to 
an  intermediate  temperature.  Short  yet  strong  cuttings  are  the  secret  of 
success,  and  are  certain  to  root  freely  under  favourable  conditions,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  cuttings  that  are  produced  in  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere. 

Centropogon  Lucyanus. — Plants  which  were  cut  back  and  have 
started  into  growth  may  have  a  portion  of  the  old  soil  removed,  and 
he  placed  in  5  or  6-inch  pots.  Start  them  into  growth  in  a  close 
atmosphere  and  shade  from  bright  sun.  Before  cuttings  are  inserted 
harden  them  on  the  same  principle  as  advised  for  Poinsettias.  If  re¬ 
moved  to  a  cool  house  a  week  or  ten  days  prior  to  insertion  they  will 
root  all  the  better.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  off  with  a  sharp 
knife  just  where  they  issue  from  the  old  stem,  and  may  be  about 
2|  inches  long. 

Euphorbias. — These  may  be  grown  in  heat  until  the  cuttings  are 
large  enough,  when  the  plants  must  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  for  a 
fortnight.  Every  cutting  will  then  root  if  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and 
covered  with  bellglasses.  It  will  be  necessary  to  shade  them  from  the 
sun  and  place  them  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  They  strike  better  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  propagating  frame. 

Plunibagos. — These  should  be  potted  singly  in  large  60’s,  and  grown 
for  the  present  in  a  temperature  of  65°.  Grow  Linum  trigynum  under 
the  same  conditions,  and  pinch  the  shoots  when  they  have  made  2  or 
3  inches  of  growth.  The  whole  of  the  plants  mentioned  thrive  well  in 
loam,  one-seventh  of  manure,  and  the  addition  of  sand,  but  free  growth 
should  be  encouraged  until  the  plants  are  placed  in  their  flowering  pots 
by  the  addition  of  one-third  of  leaf  mould  to  the  above  compost. 

Jnsticia  flavicoma. — This  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  that  can  be  grown  for  conservatory  decoration  during  the  winter 
and  spring.  Many  kinds  of  plants  only  flower  once  and  are  then  done 
with  for  a  year,  but  these  Justicias  flower  a  second  and  even  a  third 
time  by  removing  them  into  heat  after  the  first  plumes  have  faded. 
Cuttings  should  be  inserted  from  time  to  time  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
singly  in  small  pots  in  brisk  heat.  This  may  be  continued  until  the 
middle  of  July,  but  the  later  plants  must  be  flowered  in  3-inch  pots  and 
grown  without  pinching.  The  early  rooted  cuttings  should  be  pinched 
once.  If  a  few  large  plants  are  wanted  three  or  four  cuttings  may  be 
inserted  in  the  same  pot  and  grown  together.  It  is  best  to  grow  the 
stock  of  plants  needed  from  cuttings  annually  ;  they  grow  with  greater 
freedom  and  are  less  liable  to  insects  than  old  plants  which  have  become 
stunted  in  their  growth.  Young  plants  are  also  furnished  with  bold 
leaves  to  the  base,  which  the  older  are  not. 

Sericog  raphis  Gliicsbreghtiana. — Root  the  cuttings  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  grow  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  will  be  necessary 


to  pinch  the  shoots  from  time  to  time  to  induce  them  to  branch.  After 
bushy  plants  have  been  produced  in  cold  frames  it  is  necessary  to> 
thoroughly  ripen  the  shoots  in  order  to  flower  them  profusely. 
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HE)  BE)E-KE)E)PE)R$S 


HINTS  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

COMB  BUILDING. 

In  my  former  letters  attention  was  directed  to  the  manner  in 
which  bees  build  their  combs  when  left  to  themselves  in  a  state  of 
nature  in  this  country.  The  following  will  explain  my  meaning: 
for  bringing  it  under  the  reader’s  notice  and  show  the  bearing  it 
has  practically. 

When  a  small  swarm  of  bees  is  put  into  a  hive  larger  than  is 
necessary  the  bees  twist  and  bulge  their  combs,  and  often  build  many- 
small  pieces  like  as  many  fingers  suspended  ;  whereas,  if  the  swarm  is  a 
large  one  the  combs  may  be  wavy,  but  are  more  lengthy  and  regular 
in  thickness.  The  above  refers  entirely  to  bees  in  a  box  without 
aids  of  any  kind  to  work  from. 

To  have  straight  and  even  combs,  especially  in  supers,  these 
should  be  crowded  with  bees  and  kept  warm.  When  this  is  so  the 
combs  will  not  only  be  straight  and  of  an  equal  thickness  through¬ 
out  but  beautifully  pure  and  white.  This  is  secured  to  a  great 
extent  by  having  the  crown  of  the  hive  close  unless  the  side  openings 
entirely  obviate  the  necessity  of  separators,  which  are  at  the  best 
superfluous  and  honey  reducers.  Proof  of  this  can  be  seen  by 
examining  any  properly  managed  Stewarton  supers,  which  modern 
methods  and  appliances  have  not  as  yet  excelled  nor  even  equalled. 

It  will  now  be  obvious  that  to  dispense  with  separators,  honey- 
boards,  and  queen- excluder  zinc,  expenses  in  purchasing  are  saved, 
also  space  and  trouble  in  storage,  while  the  bees  are  not  inter¬ 
rupted  in  their  labours  by  forcing  themselves  through  apertures  too 
small  for  health  and  freedom,  and  the  mutual  benefit  so  desirable 
in  comb-building  is  cut  off  by  using  separators,  an  error  as  great  as 
is  that  of  reducing  the  natural  width  of  the  combs  in  the  stock 
hive.  I  have  measured  hundreds  of  combs  built  by  bees  in  a- 
natural  way,  and  without  exception  every  one  was  exactly  inch 
from  centre  to  centre. 

When  full-sized  swarms  from  full-sized  hives  are  secured  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  doing  more  than  putting  them  into  a  similar 
hive,  provided  with  foundation  and  kept  warm,  admitting  the  bees 
only  at  the  outer  spaces.  Sometimes  it  will  be  expedient  to  put 
the  swarm  into  two  boxes  only  at  first,  thereby  securing  earlier 
supers  ;  but  the  third  box  should  be  added  not  later  than  three- 
weeks  after  being  hived. 

SUPERING— YOUNG  QUEENS. 

If  supers  are  wanted  from  small  swarms  it  will  be  necessary  to 
contract  the  hive,  and  caution  will  be  required  not  to  give  more 
super  room  than  the  swarm  can  crowd.  Of  course  common  sense, 
the  seasons,  and  the  time  of  honey  yield  must  all  be  studied. 
These  are  important  points,  which  none  but  those  on  the  spot  can 
determine. 

When  the  harvests  are  expected,  such  as  Heather  after  the 
Clover,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  hives  be  in  the  best 
condition,  otherwise  disappointment  will  follow.  Unswarmed  hives 
and  top  swarms  having  aged  queens  will  by  the  middle  of  July 
:  have  relaxed  laying,  while  young  queens  will  be  very  prolific.  A 
fertile  queen  stimulates  the  bees  to  work,  and  active  bees  have  a 
similar  effect  upon  the  queen.  I  have  frequently  advised  the 
superseding  of  the  aged  queen  by  introducing  a  young  and  fertile 
one  during  July  ;  but  “Felix”  rather  disparaged  this  course.  I 
am  writing  from  memory,  and  cannot  recall  the  date,  but  I  am 
confident  no  action  in  neglect  of  this  can  be  justified.  Not  only 
should  young  queens  be  added,  but  all  surplus  bees  should  go  to- 
strengthen  the  best  hives.  Hereabout  the  Heather  begins  generally 
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about  the  1st  of  August,  and  lasts  in  some  places  till  the  middle  of 
September.  The  average  time  of  the  height  of  the  Heather  season 
is  about  the  25th  August;  it  will  therefore  be  observed  that  from 
the  15th  to  the  25th  of  July  is  a  good  time  to  introduce  a  young 
queen. 

DEPOSITION  OF  THE  OLD  QUEEN. 

This  may  appear  a  formidable  task  to  some  novices,  but  there 
is  more  in  the  fear  than  in  the  performing.  There  are  various 
modes  of  procedure.  The  following,  however,  may  be  taken  as  a 
simple,  as  it  is  an  effective,  method.  All  supers  must  have  been 
removed  and  nuclei  be  in  readiness.  The  first  task  is  to  secure  the 
queen  in  a  cage,  then  place  the  same  on  the  top  of  its  own  hive> 
which  must  have  stood,  and  still  stand,  at  the  side  of  the  hive  on 
which  it  is  to  be  joined.  Now  transfer  all  the  frames  and  bees 
of  the  old  stock  into  a  box  sufficient  in  length  and  breadth  to 
hold  all  the  frames,  and  much  deeper.  This  box  serves  admirably 
as  a  seat,  with  or  without  a  back,  and  is  a  first-rate  place  for  holding 
feeders  and  other  odds  and  ends.  It  must  be  provided  with  a  zinc 
cover  to  keep  all  dry.  This  is  of  course  moveable,  as  are  also  the 
boards  forming  the  seat.  It  has  a  bottom  permanently  nailed,  and 
four-angled  iron  feet  with  a  small  doorway  for  the  outlet  of  bees. 
To  obviate  the  necessity  of  lifting  everything  singly  light  trays  are 
used.  Nail  a  fillet  to  support  the  frames  somewhat  from  the  top, 
so  that  if  robbers  are  about  a  board  or  cloth  can  be  instantly  placed 
over  the  frames.  The  boards  forming  the  seat  may  be  used.  After 
all  the  frames  are  lifted  from  the  hive  into  this  box  syringe  or 
spray  both  lots  of  bees  with  water  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar, 
the  former  if  possible.  A  common  garden  syringe  with  its  fine 
rose  is  what  I  have  always  used  for  that  purpose.  Now  lift  the 
frames  from  the  nucleus  into  the  emptied  hive,  and  mix  or  place 
alternately  frames  of  nucleus  and  old  stock.  By  leaving  the  old 
stock  in  its  place  the  bees  that  belonged  to  it  enter  it  at  once. 
They  would  not  do  this  if  another  hive  had  been  provided. 

Inspect  every  frame  thoroughly  for  the  queen,  and  if  the  day  is 
fine  it  is  advisable  to  shake  or  brush  all  the  bees  off.  After  part 
of  the  frames  have  been  returned  the  queen  may  be  searched  for- 
Owing  to  so  many  of  the  bees  vacating  the  combs,  and  returned  to 
their  original  hive,  the  task  will  be  much  easier  than  searching 
frame  after  frame  in  their  original  but  crowded  hive.  Queen  cells 
too,  may  be  present,  and  these  ought  to  be  pressed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb.  After  all  the  frames  are  returned,  and  an 
equal  number  of  those  filled  are  removed,  restore  the  original 
appearance  and  notice  the  reception  the  queen  is  receiving  from 
the  cluster  of  bees  in  the  safety  cage.  If  all  are  still  she  may  be 
released  in  an  hour  or  two.  If  all  these  details  are  carried  out 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  queen  being  killed,  as  the  peculiar 
manipulation  appears  to  allay  all  hostilities  on  both  sides. 

Although  these  details  appear  numerous  and  extended,  the 
work  can  be  done  in  less  time  than  it  can  be  described  in  writing. 
Any  bee-keeper  managing  his  bees  as  above  directed  will  secure 
the  largest  harvest  attainable  in  any  year,  and  very  often  a  good 
one  in  seasons  in  which  ordinarily  managed  hives  yield  little  or 
nothing. 

Never  attempt  to  make  bees  work  at  comb-building  for  future 
use.  Empty  combs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  give  satisfaction,  while  the 
energy  of  the  bees  is  sometimes  seriously  reduced,  as  is  also  the 
quality  of  any  comb  after  it  is  filled.  Comb-building  and  comb¬ 
filling  can  be  carried  on  simultaneously  and  profitably,  and  with 
far  better  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  when  artifice  is  resorted 
to. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

G-.  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chippenham.  —  Catalogue  of 
Dahlias  and  Bedding  Plants. 

Wm.  Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham. —  General  Catalogue  of  Plants. 

G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone. — Spring  Catalogue 
of  Hardy  Bedding  and  Indoor  Plants. 

Rawlings  Bros.,  Romford,  Essex. — Catalogue  of  Dahlias. 

M.  Bruant,  Horticulteur,  Boulevard  St.  Cypri’en,  Poitiers,  France. — 
General  Catalogue  of  Plants. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Guano  liquid  Manure  (C.  77.). — Half  an  ounce  of  guano  to  a 
gallon  of  water  is  quite  enough  for  potted  plants.  One  ounce  to  the 
same  quantity  of  water  may  be  employed  to  border  plants. 

rigs  not  Swelling  (A  Subscriber'). — There  is  nothing  in  your 
letter  to  enable  us  to  assign  the  reason  for  some  of  the  fruit  shrivelling 
on  your  tree.  The  cause  can  usually  be  traced  to  unripe  wood,  imperfect 
fertilisation,  a  deficiency  of  surface  roots,  or  a  lack  of  calcareous  matter 
in  the  soil. 

Watering  Trees  (77.  C.  M.). — Your  letter  is  scarcely  in  time  to 
be  answered  this  week.  Usually  the  ground  is  moist  enough  for 
planting,  water  seldom  being  needed  before  the  work  is  done  at  this 
season,  and  not  always  afterwards.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the 
trees  in  dry  weather. 

Moss  on  lawn  ( L .  77).  —  Have  the  lawn  well  raked  with  an  iron 
rake,  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  this  being  done  two  or 
three  times  the  lawn  should  be  covered  with  rich  compost  or  manure 
reduced  to  mould,  and  again  well  raked.  The  soil  or  manure  may  be 
put  on  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  then  sow  fine  lawn  seeds. 

Forcing  Strawberries  ( Oty ). — We  do  not  know  where  you  can 
find  fuller  and  better  details  than  have  appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  and  others  will  be  sure  to  appear  when  the  time  comes 
for  successful  cultivators  to  communicate  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ence,  and  this  will  be  when  the  information  can  be  turned  to  immediate 
account. 

Wire  Wetting  for  Peas  (Amo). — We  have  often  seen  wire  netting 
used  for  Peas.  Stakes  4  feet  in  height  were  driven  into  the  ground  at 
6  feet  apart,  and  then  the  wire  was  fastened  to  each  side.  Very  light 
wire  hurdles  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  several 
times  used  stout  stakes  or  sticks  from  4  to  6  feet  apart,  and  then  run 
strings  on  each  side  at  a  foot  from  each  other. 

Tomatoes — Chrysanthemums— Roses  ( F. S.). — If  you  equal 
your  expectations  in  producing  good  crops  of  Tomatoes  between  June 
and  October,  then  have  a  profitable  supply  of  Chrysanthemums  from 
October  till  February,  followed  by  a  good  display  of  Roses  between 
February  and  June,  and  all  from  a  house  heated  with  a  flue  to  keep  out 
frost,  you  may  be  well  satisfied  without  endeavouring  to  grow  Cucum¬ 
bers  with  the  Tomatoes.  You  may  try  a  plant  or  two  of  Cucumbers 
experimentally  if  you  wish,  but  we  do  not  advise  more  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Unless  you  have  very  strong  Tomato  plants  for  planting 
early  in  May,  flower  trusses  then  showing,  you  will  not  be  able  to  have 
a  full  crop  of  fruit  ripe  and  gathered  by  the  beginning  of  October. 

Slugs  and  Woodlice  (Thomson). — Slugs  are  best  caught  by 
searching  for  them  at  night  with  a  lantern.  Woodlice  are  not  easily 
caught.  Their  numbers  may  be  considerably  diminished  by  placing  a 
boiled  Potato  in  a  little  hay  at  the  bottom  of  a  flower  pot,  and  laying 
the  pot  on  its  side  near  their  haunts  at  night.  In  the  morning  shake 
the  woodlice  out  of  the  hay  into  boiling  water.  A  number  of  Potatoes 
may  be  cut  through  the  middle,  the  inside  scooped  out  a  little,  and  the 
pieces  placed  at  night,  hollow  side  downwards,  near  the  haunts  of  the 
woodlice.  In  the  morning  the  insects  will  be  found  secreted  under  the 
Potatoes,  and  may  easily  be  destroyed  in  boiling  water.  These  traps 
will  last  a  long  time.  For  slugs  fresh  Cabbage  leaves  may  be  laid  at 
night  near  the  plants  eaten,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  slugs  may  be 
found  secreted  under  them.  The  leaves  should  be  replaced  every  night 
by  fresh. 

Currant  Bud  Mite  (J.  C.). — There  is  little  doubt  that  the  bushes 
from  which  you  send  sprays  are  attacked  with  the  very  destructive 
insect  Phytoptus  Ribis.  The  Currant  mite  belongs  to  a  rather  extensive 
group  of  minute  creatures,  which  are  by  some  naturalists  placed  amongst 
Crustacea!,  and  by  others  classed  with  insects.  Present  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  rather  tends  to  put  them,  with  sundry  allies,  in  a  group  called 
Aptera,  insects  the  wings  of  which  have  somehow  disappeared,  and  legs 
and  transformations  are  apt  to  vary  considerably.  Tho3e  in  the  genus 
Phytoptus  either  make  galls  upon  leaves  or  secrete  themselves  in  the 
buds  of  plants,  which  then  become  “  puffy  ”  (fig.  55)  or  else  contorted 
and  shrivelled.  A  good  deal  of  notice  has  been  attracted  recently  to  the 
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proceedings  of  P.  Ribis,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Black  Currant. 
Owing  to  its  minuteness  and  its  mode  of  life  the  species  doubtless  passes 
unseen  in  many  instances.  There  is  ample  proof  that  this  mite  is  lurk¬ 
ing  within  the  Currant  buds  by  November,  if  not  earlier.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  during  the  spring  that  our  attention  is  called  to  them,  when  by 
their  feeding  between  the  young  leaflets,  abstracting  their  sap,  they 
effectually  stop  the  development  of  flowers,  leaves,  and  twigs.  As  Mr. 
Andrew  Murray  remarks,  “  the  buds  attacked  are  seen  to  languish  and 
decay,  or  to  assume  a  rounded  swollen  form  without  pushing  out 
(‘knotted  ’  some  correspondents  style  it).  On  tearing  open  one,  hundreds 
of  very  small  semi-transparent  moving  things  may  be  seen  by  a  lens. 


FIG.  55. — “KNOTTED”  CURKANT  SHOOTS. 


All  the  surface  of  the  leaflets  on  which  they  are  scattered  has  a  moist 
raw-like  appearance  ;  in  fact,  the  Phytopti  have  browsed  on  it  until 
they  have  flayed  it  to  the  quick.”  Close  and  severe  pruning  is  the 
method  suggested  by  this  author  for  the  diminishing  of  their  numbers, 
but  he  scarcely  thinks  their  extirpation  can  be  thus  brought  about. 
Syringing  or  washing  the  bushes  with  one  of  the  many  solutions  or 
compounds  that  are  efficacious  for  the  destruction  of  insects  might  clear 
some  of  them  out  of  the  expanding  buds  in  spring,  but  would  not  save 
the  buds  from  dying  off.  Then  the  bushes  where  the  mite  has  been 
observed  might  be  also  syringed  in  the  autumn,  since  there  may  then 
be  a  migration  from  bud  to  bud.  It  seems  to  be  most  frequent  in  the 
northern  division  of  this  island,  where  we  have  seen  many  bushes 
attacked,  and  some  ruined.  It  may,  however,  be  present  also  in  the 
south.  Bushes  infested  with  this  destructive  mite  should  never  be 
propagated  from.  Young  trees  should  be  procured  that  are  perfectly 
clean  and  healthy,  and  be  planted  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  those 
affected.  We  have  seen  perfectly  healthy  bushes  and  others  seriously 
knotted  in  plantations  less  than  30  yards  apart,  and  we  have  cut  down 
affected  bushes  entirely,  burning  the  branches,  the  resulting  growths 
from  the  “  stumps  ”  of  the  decapitated  trees  being  quite  free  from  the 
pest ;  but  if  the  mite  exists  on  one  plant  it  soon  spreads  through  a  plan¬ 
tation.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  succeeded  in  extirpating  this  small 
mite,  yet  great  Currant  enemy,  they  will  do  good  service  by  making 
their  method  known. 

Writing  for  the  Press  (J.  7?.). — You  are  quite  right,  we  did 
omit  an  important  point  in  our  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  week.  It 


is  a  rule  with  printers  not  to  accept  “  copy  ”  that  is  written  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  and  thousands  of  excellent  articles  are  rejected  by 
editors  through  the  non-compliance  of  the  writers  with  that  rule.  We 
state  every  week  that  “  all  articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,”  but  every  week  we  receive' 
matter  written  on  both  sides.  Much  of  this  is  not  inserted,  and  such 
articles  never  can  be  printed  without  delay  occurring.  We  should  have 
been  glad  to  publish  a  very  good  one  in  the  present  issue,  but  this 
could  not  be  done  owing  to  the  writing  being  on  both  sides  of  foolscap,, 
and  obviously  it  could  not  be  cut  into  strips  for  distribution  amongst  a 
number  of  compositors  for  setting  up  quickly.  We  shall  be  glad  if  all 
contributors  will  attend  to  this  very  simple  rule  of  the  press. 

Portulacas  (T.  Adams). — The  culture  of  these  handsome  half- 
hardy  annuals  is  very  simple,  but  they  must  have  a  warm,  sunny  situa¬ 
tion  and  a  light  dry  soil.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans  in  a 
compost  of  light  loam  and  peat  in  equal  parts,  and  one-third  of  the  com¬ 
post  should  be  brick  and  lime  rubbish  or  gravel.  The  pans  or  pots 
should  be  well  drained.  Being  placed  in  a  mild  hotbed  water  should  be 
sparingly  given,  and  only  when  necessary,  then  enough  to  run  through 
the  soil.  When  the  seedlings  are  about  an  inch  high  remove  them  to  a. 
greenhouse  or  frame,  and  in  June  plant  them  out  on  ledges  of  rockwork, 
in  rustic  baskets,  or  in  a  sunny  warm  situation,  giving  them  to  grow  in 
at  least  a  foot  of  the  soil  recommended  for  sowing,  and  if  a  foot  of 
gravel  or  brick  rubbish  is  placed  under  that  all  the  better,  as  they 
flourish  in  a  light  well  drained  soil,  on  shallow  soil  on  ledges  of  rocks, 
and  on  dry  well  drained  slopes  having  a  southern  exposure. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(R.  C.).— Your  Polyanthus  is  Platype^ala  plena,  one  of  the  most  effective 
of  the  purple  varieties  when  well  grown  in  pots  or  beds.  (  W.  E.  C.). 
— 1,  Erica  candidissima.  2,  E.  ventricosa  rosea.  3,  Pernettya  mucronata. 
4,  Chorozema  Henchmanni.  The  Azaleas  are  florists’  varieties,  not 
species,  hence,  as  you  will  see  by  the  above  intimation,  we  do  not  under¬ 
take  to  name  them.  (If.  IF.). — The  plant  you  have  raised  from  a 
“  round  black  seed  ”  is  a  Canna,  popularly  known  as  Indian  Shot,  from 
the  uses  to  which  the  seeds  were  applied  by  the  natives  of  the  districts 
where  the  plants  abound.  (If.  J.  P.). — Cymbidium  aloifolium. 
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During  the  holidays  no  business  doing.  * 

FRUIT. 


d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  i  sieve . 

z 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

tr  9 

ft 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0> 

Cherries,  £  sieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  J-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  tt> . 

1 

6 

6 

0 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

ft 

Lemons,  case . . 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  . .  •• 

2 

0  tn  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

ft 

Asparagus, bundle  ..  .. 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney , per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

9 

0 

ft 

Beet, Red,  dozen  ..  •• 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

0 

4 

0 

ft 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprout.-,  J  sieve 

1 

0 

l 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

o 

0 

A 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

ft 

Carrots,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidney,  per  owt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

ft 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  ,, 

i 

0 

1 

ft 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle  .. 

i 

6 

0 

O' 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  ft>  ..  •• 

0 

I 

e 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  Jt> . 

1 

0 

2 

ft 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

8. 

d. 

8 

4 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Acacia,  dcz.  bunohes 

0 

Oto  0 

0  ' 

Lilyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6  to  X 

0- 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

bunches . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

bunches . 

6 

0 

9 

ft 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunohes 

2 

0 

H 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

8 

0 

'  6 

ft 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  .. 

0 

9 

X 

0 

Myosotia  or  Forgetmenots 

Camellias,  White,  1*  bl. . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches 

8 

0 

fl 

cr 

,i  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Narcis  t  (various)  . .  . . 

4 

0 

9 

ft 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

„  (French)  bunch 

0 

8 

0 

6 

Cineraria,  per  bunoh 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Pelargoniums.  12  trusses 

1 

0 

X 

6 

Crocuses,  doz.  bunched 

0 

0 

0 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

0 

6 

x 

ft 

Daffodils  (various),  doz. 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

6 

a 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

„  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

O' 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

o< 

bunches  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  yellow  . 

s 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodils  (single),  doz. 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches 

0 

0 

0 

0 

bunches . 

1 

6 

8 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

3 

0 

Encharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

8 

0 

8 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches..  .. 

0 

s 

1 

0 

Hyacinths  (French),  per 

„  Parme  (French), 

bunch  . 

1 

6 

2 

G 

per  bunch 

8 

6 

8 

6 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

„  Dark  (French)  boh. 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

3 

0 

4 

0 

per  bunch  . 

0 

8 

6 

„  (French),  12  bchs. 

X 

0 

3 

0 

LUinm  longiftorum,  12 
blooms .  0  6  0 
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PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


8. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . .  6 

0  to  13 

0 

Enonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . .  12 
Arbor  vitse  (golden!  dozen  12 

0 

IS 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Asters,  12  pots.,  ..  ..  0 

0 

0 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

1 

6 

7 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . .  24 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0 

0 

43 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

8 

0 

12 

0 

Bedding  plants  in  variety, 

6 

0 

9 

0 

per  doz.  from  . .  . .  1 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  tho  Valley, 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

doz.  pots  . 

12 

0 

38 

0 

each  . 1 

6 

2 

6 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Christmas  Rose  ..  ..  0 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

‘Oineraria, per  dozen  ..  8 

0 

10 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

•2 

6 

21 

0 

■Cyclamen, ,  dozen  pot3  . .  9 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 
Pel  irgoniums,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Dracaena  terminalia,  doz,  30 

0 

60 

0 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  dcz.  . .  1*2 

0 

24 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Erica  Cavendishi,  doz.  . .  18 

0 

30 

0 

Spiraea,  par  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

15 

0 

•  „  various,  doz . 12 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

6 

0 

9 

0 

CATTLE  FEEDING. 


If  cattle  can  be  made  to  answer  so  as  to  afford  a  profit  they 
must  have  careful  and  intelligent  management,  and  be  kept  steadily 
on  from  calf  to  bullock  without  any  intermittent  periods  of  lean¬ 
ness  through  semi-starvation.  To  have  beasts  at  twenty  months 
from  the  birth  worth  £20  really  means  regular  sucklingby  the  cow, 
and  a  system  of  high  feeding  always.  Under  skilful  management 
it  is  really  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  young  stock  grow  and  lay 
on  flesh  ;  but  the  process  is  beset  with  risk,  for  animals  under  such 
high  pressure  become  so  plethoric  that  they  are  liable  to  attacks 
-of  apoplexy,  which  are  generally  fatal.  This  forcing  system  when 
successful  should  bring  a  quick  return  upon  outlay,  but  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  more  safe  to  keep  calves  and  yearlings  quietly  on  in  healthy, 
thrifty  condition,  to  turn  them  out  to  grass  a  second  season,  and 
finish  them  for  the  butcher  for  the  following  winter. 

Some  simple  process  of  the  kind  is  more  generally  followed 
than  any  other,  and  it  is  comparatively  inexpensive.  After  grazing 
the  second  season  on  good  pasture  the  beasts  are  not  difficult  to 
finish  for  the  Christmas  markets.  In  Division  II.  of  the  revised 
■edition  of  “  Stephen’s  Book  of  the  Farm  ”  we  are  told  that  one  of 
the  largest  feeders  of  Scotch  cattle  when  they  are  housed  in 
autumn  starts  them  with  2  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton  cake  and 
2  lbs.  of  linseed  cake,  gradually  increasing  to  3  lbs.  each,  and  then 
by  degrees  withdrawing  1  lb.  of  the  cotton  cake  and  substituting  a 
like  quantity  of  the  linseed  cake.  About  six  weeks  before  the 
animals  are  sent  to  the  London  Christmas  market  they  get  in 
addition  to  the  cake  2  lbs.  each  of  bruised  Oats  or  finely  ground 
Peas  or  Beans,  very  slightly  moistened  with  water.  Half  the  daily 
allowance  is  given  at  6  a.m.,  and  a  feed  of  cut  Turnips  follows  at 
'9  a.m.  While  the  animals  are  eating  their  Turnips  the  byres  are 
cleaned  out  and  the  cattle  groomed,  and  as  soon  as  the  Turnips  are 
•eaten  a  moderate  supply  of  sweet  Oat  straw  or  hay  is  given.  The 
cattle  are  then  allowed  perfect  rest  till  1  p.m.,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  same  sort  of  food  in  the  same  quantities  is  given,  followed  by 
a  little  Oat  straw  or  hay  at  8  p.m.  Stress  is  laid  upon  punctuality 
in  feeding,  in  having  trough  or  rack  cleared  each  time,  and  in  close 
watchfulness  of  each  animal’s  progress  and  its  state  of  health. 

When  animals  are  turned  out  to  graze  in  summer,  if  they  are  in 
tolerably  full  condition  and  the  pasture  is  rich,  most  if  not  all 
of  them  come  off  the  grass  ready  for  market.  By  having  a  number 
of  the  most  forward  beasts  in  a  separate  pasture,  and  feeding  them 
regularly  twice  daily  with  crushed  beans  or  corn,  they  may  be  made 
ready  for  sale  by  September,  and  be  followed  by  others  in  October. 
Such  animals  are  generally  profitable,  and  if  really  fine  are  taken 
off  the  pasture  and  housed  for  a  couple  of  months  before 
Christmas  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  answer  fairly 
well  too.  Only  be  sure  and  house  them  before  cold  nights  and 
heavy  autumnal  rains  set  in,  for  if  they  are  subjected  to  such 


exposure  they  will  suffer  severely,  and  they  will  show  it  by  a 
speedy  falling  off  in  condition.  We  do  not  like  abrupt  housing, 
but  prefer  rather  to  drive  them  into  yards  with  deep  open  lodges 
at  night  on  the  approach  of  autumn,  and  let  them  out  by  day  while 
there  is  enough  grass  to  render  it  worth  while.  By  feeding  them 
in  the  yards  as  they  enter  little,  if  any,  driving  will  be  necessary 
after  the  first  night  or  two.  On  the  contrary,  the  cattle  will  enter 
the  yards  alone  if  they  can  do  so,  or  they  will  be  found  waiting  to 
be  taken  in. 

Not  half  enough  attention  is  given  generally  to  the  provision  of 
shelter  for  cattle  either  at  night  or  when  turned  out  on  pasture. 
Depend  upon  it,  money  is  well  spent  in  the  building  of  wide  roomy 
open  sheds  to  give  shelter  from  rain  and  flies.  There  should  be 
some  of  them  on  every  pasture,  whether  there  are  trees  or  not.  In 
saying  this  we  do  not  forget  how  cattle  are  turned  out  for  the 
summer  on  marsh  land  innocent  of  shelter  of  any  kind,  but  we 
also  remember  how  often  serious  losses  of  such  beasts  have  come 
under  our  notice,  especially  in  autumn.  Extensive  grazing  dis¬ 
tricts  on  marshes  are  frequently  a  sort  of  joint  stock  affair,  every 
farmer  who  has  acquired  a  right  to  do  so  by  purchase  or  hire 
sending  a  certain  number  of  beasts  for  the  season  under  the  care  of 
a  common  herdsman,  and  little,  if  any,  thought  is  given  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  shelter. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Dull  showery  weather  has  much  hindered  corn-hceine,  very  little 
having  been  done  in  the  past  week.  When  out  driving  from  farm  to 
farm  we  have  seen  gangs  of  men  hoeing,  but  we  consider  much  of  such 
labour  wasted,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  ;  as  the  men  take  such  work 
by  the  acre,  all  they  think  of  is  getting  over  as  much  as  they  can  of  it, 
and  they  will  persist  in  hoeing  in  damp  weather  if  not  prevented.  Most 
opportune  is  this  weather  for  all  crops  where  chemical  manure  has  been 
used,  as  it  will  be  dissolved  and  taken  up  by  the  soil  in  readiness  for  the 
roots  to  feed  upon.  Its  beneficial  effects  after  a  shower  or  two  are 
speedily  visible  on  pasture,  which,  once  started  into  growth  freely  and 
well  sustained  by  the  rich  store  of  fertility  in  the  soil  about  the  roots,  is 
quite  certain  to  afford  plenty  of  herbage  for  grazing,  and  a  full  crop  of 
hay.  Very  curious  is  it  to  observe  the  difference  in  early  or  late  growth 
which  fertility  in  the  soil  or  the  want  of  it  causes.  Take,  for  example, 
a  field  of  Rye,  half  poverty  stricken  and  the  other  half  rich  in  fertility. 
The  latter  will  be  seen  to  grow  twice  as  fast  as  the  former  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  is  ready  for  grazing  proportionately  sooner,  so  that  it  is 
quite  clear  early  growth  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  temperature. 

The  low  quality  of  the  hay  made  last  year  has  induced  extra  care  in 
cow-feeding,  and  the  value  of  mixed  food  has  been  realised  under  such 
care.  We  have  heard  complaints  of  poverty  of  milk  from  poverty  of 
hay,  and  quite  believe  it  to  be  so  ;  but  surely  under  the  circumstances 
the  wisdom  of  some  addition  to  the  dietary  was  self-evident.  An  extra 
ration  or  two  of  bran  daily  would  almost  suffice,  and  the  addition  of  a 
few  crushed  Oats  would  ensure  high  condition  in  the  animal  and  rich¬ 
ness  in  its  milk.  Highly  as  we  value  mixed  food  for  cows  we  always 
like  them  to  have  some  hay  by  day  and  in  the  evening,  only  giving  as 
much  as  they  will  clear  up  each  time.  This  has  been  done,  but  due  care 
was  also  taken  that  the  mixed  food  given  at  milking  time  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  nourishing  to  support  them.  With  plenty  of  Rye  and  Rye 
Grass  now,  we  are  fast  becoming  independent  of  the  hay,  but  the  cows 
will  not  be  turned  out  upon  pasture  till  there  is  plenty  of  herbage  for 
them. 
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CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8-  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  foot. 


DATE. 

9A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

1889. 

2—5 

Hygrome¬ 

ter. 

Direction 
of  Wind.  f 

Temp,  of 
soli  at 

1  foot. 

Shade  Tem¬ 
perature. 

Radiation 

Temperature 

| 

April. 

«2§ 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Max. 

Min. 

In 

sun. 

On 

grass 

Sunday  . 

Inches. 

29.732 

deg. 

40.6 

deg. 

39.0 

N. 

deg. 

43  6 

deg. 

45.1 

deg. 

36.5 

deg. 

648 

deg. 

36.2 

In. 

0.010 

15 

29.956 

29.991 

42.1 

39-5 

N.E. 

43.0 

50.4 

36.6 

92.4 

33.1 

__ 

Tuesday  ... 

16 

42  9 

39J. 

N.E. 

42  7 

50.1 

32.4 

79.8 

25.1 

— 

Wednesday . 

17 

29.985 

44.4 

42.7 

N.W. 

42  9 

56.6 

39.3 

98.1 

34  7 

— 

Thursday . . . 

18 

30.152 

51.8 

49.8 

N.E. 

44.4 

61.3 

44.9 

91.6 

45.3 

— 

Friday  . 

19 

30.245 

50  9 

47.8 

N.E. 

45  4 

63.9 

43.7 

104.1 

38  7 

— 

Saturday  ... 

20 

30.070 

52.1 

48.1 

s.w. 

47.0 

63.6 

45  2 

93.4 

40.6 

— 

30.016 

46.4 

43.7 

44.1 

55  9 

39.8 

89.2 

36.2 

o.oio 

REMARKS. 

14th.— Drizzly  all  dav,  excepting  an  hoar  or  two  in  the  afternoon. 

15th.— Drizzly  from  8.3oto  10  A.M.,  and  about  4  P.M.,  otherwise  flue  with  occasional  sun¬ 
shine. 

16th.— Fine,  but  cloudv  almost  throughout, 
irth.— Generally  overcast,  but  occasional  sunshine. 

18th.— Cloudy  morning,  fair  afternoon  with  frequent  sunshine. 

19th.— Bright  and  warm. 

2uth. — Cloudy  morning  with  spots  of  rain  at  9  A.M.,  bright  warm  afternoon. 

A  week  of  average  temperature,  bnt  with  a  good  deal  of  cloud  and  a  much  greater 
duration  of  rain  than  issuggested  by  the  total  fall.— G.  J.  SiMONS. 
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ALTHOUGH  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Cactus  family  pro¬ 
duce  seed  freely,  either  when  naturally  or  artificially  fertilised, 
Tull  advantage  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  of  this  character 
in  raising  hybrids  between  nearly  related  species  or  those  of 
-different  genera .  It  is  true  large  numbers  of  seedlings  have  been 
■obtained  in  some  of  the  better  known  genera,  and  amongst  them 
are  a  few  hybrids  of  exceptional  beauty,  but  no  systematic  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  undertaken.  Suggestions  have  been  frequently 
made  in  this  matter,  but  the  fact  is  there  are  now  few  large 
private  collections  of  Cactuses  in  this  country.  One  of  the  best 
known  and  most  extensive,  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Peacock  at 
Hammersmith,  is  announced  for  sale  this  week,  and  that  will  leave 
Mr.  Major’s  plants  at  Croydon  as  almost  the  only  amateur’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  any  importance.  Some  of  the  most  ornamental  members  of 
the  family  amongst  the  Cereuses,  the  Phyllocactuses,  and  the 
Epiphyllums  are  widely  distributed  in  British  gardens  and  general 
favourites,  while  at  Kew  we  have  a  unique  collection,  and  a  few 
nurserymen  give  some  space  to  them.  It  is,  however,  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  and  even  more  particularly  in  the  United  States,  where  these  . 
plants  are  now  most  in  favour,  though  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
revival  here  within  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Major  has  probably  tried  more  experiments  in  this  family 
of  recent  years  than  any  other  cultivator  of  this  family,  and  has 
.succeeded  in  raising  many  seedlings  which  may  be  expected  to 
prove  both  interesting  and  beautiful.  Some  indeed  of'  these  have 
flowered  well  in  the  past  year,  and  amply  justified  the  anticipations 
of  their  raiser.  For  some  years  Mr.  Harrison  Weir  also  paid 
.attention  to  the  Cactuses,  but  more  especially  to  the  Cereuse3  and 
.Phyllocactuses,  between  which  he  secured  hybrids  and  raised  num¬ 
bers  of  seedlings.  Lately,  however,  the  increasing  demands  upon 
his  pen  and  pencil  have  induced  him  to  forsake  his  old  friends. 

To  briefly  review  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  hybridi¬ 
sation  of  the  Cactuses  we  may  commence  with  the  genus  Cereus, 
■which  has  afforded  some  of  the  most  notable  results.  In  this 
■Cereus  speciosissimus  has  been  an  important  parent ;  crossed  with 
The  beautiful  night -flowering  C.  grandiflorus  it  has  yielded  the 
handsome  and  still  scarce  C.  Maynardi,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  and  recently  figured  in  this  Journal.  Another  interesting 
hybrid  is  C.  Mallisoni,  of  which  C.  speciosissimus  was  also  the  seed 
•parent  crossed  with  C.  flagelliformis,  and  from  the  same  cross  Mr. 
Donald  Beaton  raised  numbers  of  seedlings  showing  various  com¬ 
binations  of  the  respective  characters.  These  are  all  old  experi¬ 
ments  dating  back  in  some  cases  to  at  least  half  a  century  ;  but 
■coming  to  more  recent  times  I  believe  that  in  Mr.  Major’s  col¬ 
lection  a  cross  has  been  successfully  obtained  between  C.  speciosis¬ 
simus  and  C.  MacDonaldiao. 

In  another  genus — the  Phyllocactus — some  fine  hybrids  have 
also  been  secured,  and  here  P.  crenatus  has  taken  an  important 
position  as  a  parent  in  combination  with  the  Cereus  just  named — 
£.3.,  C.  speciosissimus.  From  a  cross  effected  between  these  species 
in  1850  Mr.  Gordon  succeeded  in  raising  at  the  Boyal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  Gardens  a  series  of  remarkably  beautiful  hybrids 
which  attracted  much  admiration  at  the  time,  and  are  still  found 
in  a  few  collections.  The  pollen  was  taken  from  the  Cereus, 
making  the  Phyllocactus  the  seed-bearing  parent,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  seedlings  resembled  the  latter  in  form  of  the  stems  and 
No.  462. — Vol.  XVIII.,  Thied  Sekies, 


flowers,  but  the  colours  more  nearly  resembled  the  Cereus  slightly 
softened  and  varied.  All  these  hybrids  proved  extremely  flori- 
ferous  and  useful  garden  plants.  The  cross  was  repeated  in  1870 
by  Colonel  Charleton  of  Braddon,  Isle  of  Man,  but  a  greater  varia¬ 
tion  in  colours  resulted,  the  tints  ranging  from  the  pure  white  of 
the  Phyllocactus  to  brilliant  scarlet.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  Boston, 
United  States,  also  produced  a  race  of  hybrids  between  Phyllo¬ 
cactus  crenatus  and  what  he  terms  Epiphyllum  splendidum,  but 
which  is  presumably  some  scarlet  form  of  Phyllocactus.  These 
were  raised  about  the  same  time  as  Col.  Charleton’s,  the  flowers  of 
all  being  remarkably  large,  from  8  to  12  inches  in  diameter,  and 
very  freely  produced.  The  best  of  them  are  the  following— Alice 
Wilson,  orange  scarlet ;  Mauve  Queen,  purplish  pink ;  Orange 
Gem,  shining  orange  ;  Pink  Queen,  mauve  pink  ;  Sunset,  rich 
crimson  ;  and  Kefulgence,  dark  scarlet.  A  fine  variety  of  P. 
crenatus  is  grown  at  Kew  under  the  name  of  Vogeli,  which  has 
very  large  flowers  of  a  rich  rosy  tint,  and  probably  originated  from 
some  similar  cross  to  those  already  named.  P.  Gordonianus,  which 
has  bright  rose-coloured  handsome  flowers,  appears  to  have  had  a 
similar  origin. 

One  well-known  and  attractive  Phyllocactus — namely,  P.  Acker- 
manni,  has  been  stated  to  be  hybrid,  but  I  do  not  know  upon  what 
evidence,  as  Lindley,  in  describing  the  plant,  says  that  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  G.  Ackerman  from  Mexico,  the  original  plant  flower¬ 
ing  in  Mr.  Tate’s  Nursery  in  June,  1829.  It  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
however,  that  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Lord 
Liverpool  at  Coombe  Wood,  flowered  about  the  same  time,  and 
proved  so  nearly  like  P.  Ackermanni  that  no  distinguishing 
characters  could  be  detected  ;  whether  this  was  a  hybrid  or  merely 
a  chance  seedling  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
possible  that  the  opinion  already  mentioned  was  due  to  this  circum¬ 
stance.  P.  Ackermanni  has,  however,  been  utilised  in  crossing 
with  P.  crenatus,  and  resulted  in  the  production  of  some  very 
handsome  forms  with  large  flowers,  and  of  intermediate  tints 
between  the  rich  crimson  scarlet  of  P.  Ackermanni  and  the  pure 
white  fragrant  P.  crenatus.  It  has  also  been  recorded  that  hybrids 
have  been  raised  between  P.  Ackermanni  and  Cereus  flagelliformis, 
a  by  no  means  improbable  result,  as  although  the  plants  are  so 
different  in  habit,  there  is  quite  as  much  distinction  between 
several  of  the  Cereuses  that  have  been  intercrossed  with  C.  fiagel- 
liformis.  However,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  these  are  in 
cultivation  in  this  country,  though  they  are  said  to  be  grown  in 
France. 

That  most  careful  of  experimental  hybridisers,  Dean  Herbert, 
has  described  some  results  obtained  in  this  family,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  being  crosses  between  Cereus  speciosissimus  and  C.  flagellifor¬ 
mis  with  Phyllocactus  phyllanthoides.  These  showed  some  curious 
alterations  in  the  form,  colour,  and  flavour  of  their  fruits,  all 
proving  fertile.  The  same  author  mentions  other  crosses  between 
P.  phyllanthoides  and  the  Cereuses,  and  states  on  others’  evidence 
that  a  cross  had  also  been  secured  between  some  of  the  species 
and  Epiphyllum  truncatum,  but  he  had  never  seen  the  results,  and 
gives  no  further  information  bearing  on  the  point. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  genera  to  be  noted  in  regard  to 
hybrid  Cactuses — viz. ,  Epiphyllum,  the  numerous  forms  of  which 
have  long  taken  rank  as  unquestionably  useful  garden  plants.  Many 
cultivators  have  tried  to  procure  hybrids  between  E.  truncatum  and 
the  Cereuses  and  Phyllocactuses,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  or  seen 
any  authenticated  instance  of  a  cros3  being  secured.  The  subject 
has,  however,  been  revived  lately,  first  by  the  exhibition  a  few 
years  ago  of  Epiphyllum  Gaertneri,  and  quite  recently  by  the 
appearance  of  another  of  similar  type,  named  E.  Makoyanum, 
both  of  which  have  been  thought  to  be  probable  bigeneric  hybrids, 
though  there  is  not  any  clear  evidence  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
The  chief  character  relied  upon  apparently  is  the  regularity  of 
the  flowers  in  the  two  named,  the  numerous  narrow,  pointed, 
orange  red  petals  being  straight  and  spreading  evenly  in  a  star-like 
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manner,  as  they  do  in  the  Phyllocactuses  and  Cereuses.  This  is 
very  different  from  the  floral  form  in  E.  truncatum,  'which  is  the  only 
instance  of  a  tendency  to  irregularity  in  the  family,  the  petals 
being  combined  into  a  kind  of  tube  much  depressed  on  one  side, 
imparting  a  two-lipped  form  to  the  flowers.  The  fact  has  been 
overlooked,  however,  that  in  E.  Russellianum  the  regularity  of  the 
flowers  is  one  of  the  marked  distinctive  characters,  and  the  following 
particulars  will  show  in  what  respect  this  species  differs  from  the 
better  known  E.  truncatum. 

The  flowers  are  3  to  4  inches  long  with  straight  narrow  petals, 
not  reflexed  as  in  E.  truncatum.  The  branches  are  much  more 
slender  and  not  so  distinctly  truncated  or  cut  at  the  ends  of  the 
joints.  The  time  of  flowerfcg,  too,  is  quite  different,  being  in  May 
or  June  ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Gardner,  who  discovered  the  plant 
on  the  Organ  Mountains,  i-kis  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  GOOOfeet, 
or  nearly  2000  higher  than  E.  truncatum.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
rosy  crimson  colour,  very  dear  and  pretty,  and  they  are  produced 
with  great  freedom.  Mr.  Gardner’s  account  of  the  discovery  of 
this  plant  is  interesting.  “  Through  dense  masses  of  large  Bamboos 
with  stems  often  more  than  half  a  foot  thick  and  GO  to  70  feet 
high  we  had  to  cut  our  way  up  the  Organ  Mountains  till  we  came, 
after  a  toilsome  day’s  jrMrney,  to  a  small  waterfall  where  we 
encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  trunks  of  the  large  trees  growing 
near  this  spot  I  saw  abundance  of  Epiphyllum  truncatum  beautifully 
in  flower  ;  and  higher  up  the  mountain  the  next  morning  I  found  a 
lovely  new  species  belonging  to  the  same  group  as  E.  truncatum, 
and  much  resembling  it  in  many  points,  equally  large,  but  with  a 
more  graceful  mode  of  growth  and  lighter-coloured  blossoms,  the 
stamens,  too,  being  uniformly  pink.”  The  plants  found  were  sent 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  celebrated  collection  at  Woburn  about 
1839,  and  in  honour  of  the  Duke  the  species  received  the  name  it 
now  bears.  The  time  of  year  at  which  this  Epiphyllum  flowers 
has  enabled  hybridisers  to  extend  the  flowering  period  of  these 
plants  fully  two  months — a  most  important  advantage,  and  if  it 
were  for  this  alone  E.  Russellianum  has  been  a  valuable  intro¬ 
duction. 

Between  E.  truncatum  and  E.  Russellianum  some  handsome 
hybrids  were  raised  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr.  W.  Buckley  of 
Tooting,  but  in  the  majority  of  these  the  E  truncatum  characters 
predominated,  though  a  great  range  of  colours  was  obtained. 
Beyond  these,  and  seedlings  from  the  same  cross,  very  little  seems 
to  have  been  done  with  the  Epiphyllums  in  hybridisation  with  the 
members  of  other  genera. 

Returning  now  to  the  two  supposed  hybrids.  The  first, 
E.  Gsertneri,  was  sent  some  years  since  to  Haage  &  Schmidt  by 
G.  H.  Gcertner  from  near  Rio  Janeiro,  and  was  forwarded  by  Mr. 
Heinrich  of  Altona  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  at 
Chiswick,  whence  a  plant  in  flower  was  taken  to  a  meeting  on  April 
14th,  1885,  and  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee.  Dr.  Yon 
Regel,  in  describing  this  plant  in  the  “  Gartenflora,”  referred  it  to 
E.  Russellianum  as  a  variety,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  same 
course  should  be  taken  with  E.  Makoyanum,  as  it  only  differs  in 
the  shade  of  colour.  The  last  named  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  &  Sons  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  meeting  on 
April  23rd,  when  it  was  also  certificated,  but  no  particulars  were 
furnished  respecting  its  origin,  though,  judging  by  its  name,  it  has 
come  from  the  Belgian  City  of  Liege.  The  branches  are  fleshy  and 
jointed,  like  the  Epiphyllums,  but  with  the  nodes  less  distinctly 
marked,  the  bright  orange  red  flowers  being  produced  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  with  narrow  spreading  petals  as  already  described, 
and  depicted  in  fig.  58,  page  362.  Allowing  for  a  slight  difference 
in  colour  this  will  also  serve  to  indicate  the  character  of  E.  Grert- 
neri.  Both  are  interesting  and  attractive  plants,  free  flowering, 
and  they  should  constitute  good  companions  for  the  Epiphyllums 
of  the  truncatum  section  as  regards  treatment,  but  flowering  much 
later,  like  E.  Russellianum. 

Most  of  the  Cacti  produce  pollen  very  abundantly,  and  when  it 
is  desired  to  obtain  an  undoubted  cross  with  other  species  this 


necessitates  some  careful  watching,  as  otherwise  self-fertilisation 
may  occur,  and  after  several  years’  waiting  the  would-be  hybridiser 
would  be  disappointed  on  finding  he  had  merely  secured  seedlings  of 
the  parent  plant.  The  stamens  should  be  removed  before  the 
anthers  burst,  and  as  this  occasionally  takes  place  early  in  the 
development  of  the  flower  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  open  it 
artificially.  One  peculiarity  is  that  the  pollen  retains  its  fertilising 
properties  for  some  days  if  placed  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  and  this- 
enables  the  experimenter  to  wait  until  certain  desired  flowers  reach 
the  necessary  stage,  as  the  stigmas  do  not  always  mature  at  the 
same  time  as  the  anthers. — Lewis  Castle. 


LAURELS. 

No  shrub  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is  s.o  useful  as  Laurels  are 
when  properly  treated.  They  are  easily  increased  from  cuttings,  make 
capital  screens,  hedges,  grow  under  trees,  and  form  specimens  or 
shelter  for  more  tender  plants.  Having  had  some  experience  with 
most  of  the  varieties  I  will  describe  them  and  their  uses.  Propagation 
of  all  those  named  is  easily  effected  in  the  following  manner: — Select 
at  the  end  of  October  shoots  of  the  current  year’s  growth,  not  too 
strong,  from  6  to  10  inches  long.  If  the  shoots  are  slipped  off  the 
branches  so  much  the  better,  as  a  small  portion  of  old  wood  is 
retained  at  the  base  of  each  cutting  ;  this  is  easily  effected  by 
bending  the  point  of  the  shoot  downwards,  giving  it  a  sharp  tug  at 
the  same  time.  Take  out  the  point  of  each  cutting,  which  forms 
the  foundation  of  the  future  plant,  by  forcing  the  new  growth 
from  the  lower  joints  as  well  as  the  upper  ones.  When  the  point 
is  allowed  to  remain  intact  one  shoot  only  protrudes  the  first  year. 
In  this  manner  the  plants  at  once  assume  a  tall  character.  A 
position  under  a  north  wall  suits  them  well.  Chop  out  a  trench 
3  inches  deep,  perpendicular  in  form  ;  at  the  bottom  have  a  little 
sand,  and  upon  this  place  the  cuttings  about  6  inches  apart,  the  rows 
10  inches  asunder.  Fill  the  trench  with  soil  as  digging  proceeds, 
treading  firmly  about  the  cuttings.  Between  the  rows  sprinkle 
some  leaf  soil  ;  this  will  to  some  extent  prevent  the  cuttings  becom¬ 
ing  loose  by  upheaval  of  the  soil  by  the  frost,  and  the  soil  should 
be  trodden  down  firmly  after  frosts  to  keep  the  cuttings  firm  at  the 
base  ;  indeed,  this  is  the  main  point  to  consider.  At  the  end  of  a 
year  the  plants  will  need  more  space,  taking  out  the  points  of  any 
new  growths,  adding  some  manure  to  the  soil,  which  improves  both 
the  growth  and  colour  of  the  leaves.  Close  pruning  during  the  first 
stages  of  growth  produces  a  bushy  plant,  neglect  in  timely  atten¬ 
tion  to  pruning  the  reverse. 

The  common  variety  being  the  most  useful  for  all  purposes 
must  have  first  place  in  the  list  of  sorts.  For  formmg  hedges  to  act 
as  screens  to  Roses,  Rhododendrons,  or  any  plants  which  need 
protection  from  easterly  winds  especially,  and  where  quick  growth 
is  desirable  the  common  variety  is  perhaps  the  best.  This,  like  all 
the  family,  is  much  improved  by  the  use  of  manure  at  planting 
time.  All  the  difference  between  good  and  bad  treatment  is  soon 
manifest,  even  in  common  Laurels.  The  colour  and  size  of  the 
leaves  quickly  show  how  the  shrubs  appreciate  manure  applied  to 
the  roots  ;  indeed,  there  is  no  comparison  between  those  which  have 
been  well  planted  and  those  which  have  not.  Chalk  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots  is  quickly  detected  by  the  pale  sickly  colour  of 
the  leaves  and  weakly  growth.  Where  old  plants  have  become  bare 
of  leaves  near  the  base  cut  them  down  to  within  1  foot  of  the  soil, 
or  nearer  if  a  low  growth  is  required.  By  this  system  of  pruning 
the  new  growths  which  spring  from  below  are  more  vigorous  than 
when  the  old  stems  and  branches  are  left  4  and  5  feet  high.  The 
harder  common  Laurels  are  pruned  the  denser  will  be  the  growth. 

For  hedge  making,  where  neatness  is  the  great  consideration, 
rotundifolia  is  the  best  variety  to  plant.  The  growth  is  perhaps 
not  so  rapid  as  the  common  variety,  but  the  shoots  are  shorter 
jointed,  and  when  pruned  the  cuts  are  not  exposed  so  much  as  in 
others,  as  the  leaves  are  more  numerous  and  shorter  in  the  stalk, 
which  hides  the  pruned  parts  more  effectively.  I  do  not  think  this 
variety  is  so  hardy  as  the  other  Laurels  ;  the  foliage  showed  more 
damage  after  the  severe  frost  of  October  2nd  last  year  than  any 
other.  Especially  valuable  for  forming  sloping  banks  of  greenery 
1  foot  in  height  is  this  variety,  so  well  can  the  plants  be  kept  at  this 
height  by  annual  close  pruning  if  the  foundation  of  the  plants  was 
laid  correctly  in  the  first  instance.  For  planting  under  trees,  where 
a  height  of,  say,  3  to  4  feet  is  desirable,  forming  a  mass  of  greenery,, 
or  on  sloping  banks,  where  a  height  of  a  similar  nature  is  needed  to 
form  screens,  the  Caucasian  variety  is  the  one  to  plant.  The 
natural  form  of  the  plant  is  dwarfer  than  the  common  variety, 
and  the  colour  deeper  green.  The  semi-weeping  nature  of  its  leaves 
also  places  it  in  a  foremost  position  to  plant  fcr  a  hedge,  a  purpose 
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which  it  is  well  adapted  ;  the  short-jointed  deep  green  colour  is 
just  the  thing  for  that  purpose.  To  grow  as  a  specimen  in  the 
mixed  shrubbery,  or  to  form  a  background  for  such  a  position 
to  the  shrubbery,  pr  to  hide  buildings  Colchica  is  far  the  best. 
The  growth  is  strong  and  erect,  while  the  leaves  are  in  some  cases 
exceptionally  large,  slightly^drooping,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
No  variety  shows  more  than  this  one  does  the  effect  of  liberal  treat¬ 
ment  in  cultivation.  A  strong  soil  and  plenty  of  manure  are  tbe 
-chief  points  to  study  in  the  growth  of  Laurels.  Pruning  should 
always  be  done  with  either  a  knife  or  small  pruning  shears.  Ordi¬ 
nary  hedge-pruning  shears  are  the  worst  of  tools  to  use  in  pruning ; 
the  leaves  cut  in  halves  by  their  use  make  the  plants  look  too 
much  like  ordinary  hedge-clipping.. — S. 


AURICULAS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  AURICULA 

SOCIETY’S  SHOW.— April  23rd,  1889. 

As  the  report  of  this  Show  has  already  been  given  in  the  Journal, 
the  notes  which  I  purpose  now  to  give  must  be  regarded  as  an 
addendum  to  that  report,  with  which  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find, 
and  that  is  that  the  number  of  pips  are  designated  on  each  truss,  as 
if  that  constituted  a  criterion  of  excellence.  This,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  I  think  is  a  fallacy,  an  enumeration  such  as  that  only 
tends  to  keep  up  the  wrong  custom  that  prevails  with  so  many.® 
There  were  several  notable  cases  in  the  Exhibition  where  the  truss 
would  have  been  manifestly  improved  had  at  an  earlier  stage  several 
of  the  pips  been  cut  out  ;  for  example,  there  was  one  fine  truss  of 
•George  Lightbody  in  Mr.  Henwood’s  admirable  lot  of  twelve 
which  would  have  greatly  benefited  by  this  process.  Where  a  large 
number  of  pips  is  retained  it  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  their 
quality  and  size,  aud  of  the  symmetry  of  the  truss. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  character  of  an  exhibition 
•as  compared  with  its  predecessors,  and  while  it  was  undoubtedly 
far  in  advance  in  every  way  of  that  of  last  year,  it  was  un¬ 
questionably  behind  many  of  those  we  have  seen  in  previous 
years.  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  Ben  Simonite  brought 
us  no  plants.  We  missed  the  fine  plants  of  Mr.  Llewelyn  and 
those  from  Ludlow  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  Show  about  London,  and 
Reading  seems  as  if  it  would  be  soon  a  centre  of  Auricula  grow¬ 
ing,  as  it  has  been  of  many  other  flowers.  This  is  what  the 
southern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  was  intended  to 
■effect,  and  in  fact  constitutes  its  chief  ground  for  demanding 
support.  A  southern  Show,  of  which  the  chief  exhibitors  hail  from 
the  north,  is  clearly  an  anomaly.  I  think  that  there  could  be  no 
second  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers  ;  they  were  very 
true  to  character,  and  there  was  a  most  desirable  absence  of  that 
coarseness  which  results  from  over-stimulating,  and  which  destroys 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Auricula — its  refinement. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the  Show 
was  how  far  did  it  settle  the  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
newer  sorts  over  the  older  ones  ?  Have  we  during  the  last  ten 
years,  through  the  efforts  of  our  hybridisers  and  raisers,  made  such 
an  advance  as  would  justify  us  in  discarding  our  old  favourites? 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  it  left  the  question  very  much  where  it 
was.  That  there  is  an  advance  in  seifs  one  can  see  at  once. 
Horner’s  Heroine  and  Melanie,  Barlow’s  Mrs.  Potts,  and  Woodhead’s 
Black  Bess,  are  most  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  that  we  possess, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  smoothness  of  petal.  In  many  of  the 
older  flowers  the  edges  are  rough,  notched,  and  jagged,  but  in  these 
‘they  are  what  we  used  to  call  in  Pinks  rose-leaved,  a  regular  outline 
without  notches.  But  when  I  look  to  the  other  classes,  I  do  not  as  yet 
see  that  we  have  gone  verj'  far.  I  do  not  include  those  which  have 
•only  just  been  raised  or  shown  for  a  couple  of  seasons;  we  must 
wait  till  they  are  established.  Talisman  and  Ajax  were  at  one  time 
much  bepraised,  but  at  present  they  are  not  at  all  valued  ;  they 
have  not  remained  true  to  their  first  promise.  But  I  see  nothing 
as  yet  that  in  grey  edges  is  a  beat  upon  George  Lightbody  or 
Lancashire  Hero  ;  and  in  green  edges  on  Colonel  Taylor  or 
Prince  of  Greens  ;  and  in  white  edges — while  we  have  very  beautiful 
flowers,  and  Horner’s  Magpie  is  perhaps  the  best  that  he  has 
raised — there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  yet  for  Heap’s  Smiling 
Beauty  and  Read’s  Acme. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Horner's  success  as  a  raiser  is  greatly 
in  his  favour  as  an  exhibitor,  and  one  feels  that  when  nine  out  of 
twelve  are  his  own  flowers  that  he  occupies  an  unique  position  ; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  even  with  this  he  may  find  a  foeman 
worthy  of  his  steel  in  Mr.  Henwood,  who  did  beat  him  in  sixes, 


*  Oar  reporter  was  requested  to  state  the  number  of  flowers  in  order  that  the  report 
■should  be  as  accurate  as  po.-sible,  and  have  had  complaints  on  previous  occa-lons  when 
the  particulars  were  not  given.  Whether  the  method  of  exhibiting  is  right  or  wrong  is 
for  experts  to  determine.  If  it  is  wrong  the  publication  of  the  facts  ought  to  have  a 
^cadency  to  put  it  right.  Ed. 


and  in  whose  twelve  there  were  some  remarkably  fine  plants  ; 
all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  not 
more  than  100  plants.  Surely  an  immense  encouragement  to 
small  growers.  But  he  loves  his  plants,  and  the  Auricula  of  all 
other  flowers  responds  to  the  admiration  and  affection  of  its 
admirers. 

And  now  let  me  give  a  few  notes  on  the  newer  flowers.  Of 
course  I  may  be  wrong,  and  my  judgment  may  be  questioned,  as 
it  has  been  before,  but  I  may  be  right  in  the  end.  Thus  a  year  or 
two  ago  someone  indignantly  asked  in  the  Journal  what  sort  of  a 
judge  of  Auriculas  I  could  be  who  said  Sapphire  was  like  Charles 
J.  Perry.  Well,  the  other  day  they  were  both  shown  in  collections 
staged  near  to  one  another,  so  that  I  had  the  opportunity  of  placing 
the  plants  side  by  side,  and  then  appealed  to  some  of  our  best 
judges  of  Auriculas  as  to  their  being  similar,  and  the  unanimous 
verdict  was,  that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
them.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  very  near  in  colour  but  a  little  deeper  ;  but 
as  one  grower  said,  it  is  just  possible  it  may  become  lighter  in 
colour  by-and-by.  And  was  not  my  friend  Mr.  Horner  rather 
hurt  because  I  passed  Ebony  last  year?  Well,  it  was  very  hard 
to  see  last  year,  but  I  thought  it  rough,  and  this  year  confirmed  my 
opinion,  and  was  so  designated  by  several  of  the  growers  present. 
So  after  all  I  may  know  something  of  the  flower  I  have  loved  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy. 


FIG.  58.— SELF  AUKICULA  HORXETt'S  MELANIE. 


The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  (Simonite)  is  a  good  flower,  and  I  hope 
will  continue  to  be  worthy  both  of  the  raiser  and  its  namesake. 
It  has  the  fault  which  pervades  many  green  edges,  Litton’s  Impe- 
rator,  Colonel  Taylor,  &c. — namely,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the 
body  colour  to  show  through  the  paste.  It  is  more  seen  when  the 
flower  is  young,  and  gives  the  paste  somewhat  of  a  dirty  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  edge  is  very  bright,  the  tube  good,  and  the  body 
colour,  although  a  little  inclined  to  run  into  the  edge,  dark  and 
solid.  It  is  no  slight  recommendation  to  it  that  it  gained  the 
premier  prize  in  the  Exhibition. 

Ebony  (Horner). — A  very  dark  self  with  pale  tube  and  some¬ 
what  rough  ;  eclipsed,  however,  by 

Melanie,  a  very  dark  flower  ;  the  petals  smooth  and  ro?e-leaved  ; 
paste  good ;  tube  pale.  The  character  and  size  of  the  flower,  both 
as  to  pip  and  truss,  are  well  shown  by  the  artist  in  the  accompanying 
sketch  (fig.  56). 

Black  Bess  (Woodhead). —  This  was  well  shown  by  Mr. 
Henwood,  and  is  a  pleasing  remembrance  of  a  devoted  lover  of 
the  Auricula,  the  late  Mr.  T.  Woodhead  of  Shobden  Hrad,  Halifax. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  style  of  self  repre¬ 
sented  hitherto  by  Blackbird  ;  the  truss  is  large  ;  the  pip  round 
and  smooth  ;  the  tube  of  good  colour,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant 
excellent. 
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Heroine. — This  beautiful  self  is  now  so  •well  known  as  not  to 
need  any  description.  If  it  had  a  darker  tube  it  would  be  perfect. 

Mrs.  Potts  (Barlow).— A  beautifully  smooth  self,  with  good 
petals  ;  it  has  a  very  long  stem,  which  I  fear  is  too  slender  to  bear 
a  good  truss  without  support. 

Magpie  (Horner). — A  flower  well  named,  as  the  contrast 
between  the  black  body  colour  and  the  white  edge  is  very  good. 
Take  it  all  in  all  I  think  that  this  is  the  best  flower  that  Mr.  Horner 
has  raised. 

Reliance  (Mellor). — Large,  dark  body  colour,  greyish  white 
edge,  very  similar  in  character  to  Nigella,  a  new  flower  of  Mr. 
Horner’s. 

Abbe  Lizst  (Douglas). — Good  green  edge,  body  colour  very 
dark,  tube  somewhat  large.  I  notice  that  this  defect  appears  in  a 
good  many  new  varieties,  and  also  the  tube  is  out  of  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  flower. 

'Monarch. — The  edge  good,  body  colour  dark,  but  as  shown 
certainly  coarse.  These  coarse  flowers  do  not  improve  by  age, 
and  will  not,  I  think,  find  a  place  in  the  affections  of  any  true  lover 
of  the  Auricula. 

Green  Plover  (Horner). — A  very  pretty  flower,  reminding  me 
somewhat  of  an  older  flower,  Traill’s  Anna,  the  edge  being  clear 
green,  paste  solid,  tube  yellow,  and  body  colour  dark.  I  look  to 
this  (if  large  enough)  as  a  flower  to  make  itself  better  known 
by-and-by. 

Sir  Wm.  Hewitt  (Douglas). — A  good  dark  maroon  self,  with 
good  solid  paste  and  smooth  petals. 

Atalanta  (Hornerl. — White  edge,  good  paste,  body  colour  very 
solid  ;  a  promising  variety. 

John  Simonite  (Meiklejohn).— This  flower  has  now  been  out 
many  years,  but  is  still  scarce,  and  I  fear  likely  to  be  so.  Its  con¬ 
stitution  does  not  improve,  and  the  plant  does  not  carry  a  good 
truss.  There  was  indeed  one  plant  of  it  that  seemed  better,  but  I 
think  that  the  general  verdict  on  it  was  that  it  does  not  improve. 

Of  the  seedlings  shown  I  cannot  say  much.  The  green  edges 
seemed  to  me  to  be  coarse,  and  although  it  is  quite  true  that  this 
class  is  limited,  yet  we  do  not  want  to  see  seedlings  honoured  for 
that  reason  and  the  class  increased  by  flowers  not  worthy.  Of 
course,  the  seedlings  may  improve,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  any¬ 
one  who  can  add  really  good  flowers  to  it  will  be  conferring  a  boon 
on  Auricula  growers.  The  greys  and  whites  exhibited  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  advance  of  those  we  already  possess,  and  Mr. 
Douglas’s  Fanny  Glass  seemed  to  be  a.  very  promising  self. 

I  have  said  but  little  on  the  older  flowers  exhibited,  but  Lanca¬ 
shire  Hero  in  its  green  state,  Prince  of  Greens,  Leigh’s  Colonel 
Taylor,  probably  as  fine  a  truss  of  it  as  ever  was  shown  ;  George 
Lightbody,  Read’s  Acme,  Read’s  Dr.  Horner  being  shown  in  good 
condition,  and  still  assert  their  claim  to  be  considered  as  amongst 
the  best  flowers  grown. — D.,  Deal. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Ci.ivias  or  Imantophyllums. — Like  Mr.  L.  Castle,  I  have  often 
wondered  that  such  useful  and  beautiful  plants  as  Clivias  or  Imanto- 
phvllum  should  be  so  rarely  seen  in  good  condition.  Perhaps  the  prices 
keep  them  back,  as  some  of  the  newer  sorts  are  expensive  ;  still  Clivia 
miniata  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  it  is  that  useful  old  plant  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  about.  I  have  had  them  in  bloom  from  the  first 
week  in  January  till  now,  some  of  the  trusses  with  as  many  as  fifteen 
to  eighteen  flowers  each.  I  have  had  them  in  the  drawing  room  for 
nearly  three  weeks  in  good  condition,  where  they  are  very  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  So  perhaps  a  few  words  as  to  their  cultural  requirements  might 
be  useful.  In  the  first  place  I  always  have  clean  pots  ;  next  we  crock 
them  well,  for  the  plants  like  good  drainage  ;  then  over  the  crocks  a 
layer  of  moss  or  bones  is  placed.  The  most  useful  sized  pot  I  find  is 
6-inch,  though  a  few  plants  might  be  grown  in  10  or  12-inch  pots  for 
conservatory  decoration.  The  next  consideration  is  the  soil.  I  have 
always  found  them  do  well  in  the  following — half  good  turfy  loam,  the 
other  half  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould  and  thoroughly 
decayed  manure,  with  a  liberal  dash  of  sand  and  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
to  keep  it  sweet,  as  they  do  not  like  stagnation,  neither  do  they  like 
potting  too  often  ;  about  every  two  or  three  years  is  often  enough.  The 
best  time  for  potting  is  after  they  have  flowered. 

Clivias  can  be  increased  by  seed  or  suckers,  the  latter  making  the  best 
plants.  The  heat  they  require  is  from  60°  to  65°,  which  I  find  is  quite 
high  enough  ;  if  more,  they  are  likely  enough  to  throw  up  weakly  spikes 
through  the  summer,  which  is  best  avoided.  I  always  syringe  them  twice 
a  day  when  they  are  growing.  Clivias  can  be  kept  through  the  winter  in 
a  temperature  from  40°  to  45°,  having  the  soil  dryer,  but  on  no  account 
let  them  flag.  Insects  do  not  trouble  them  much  ;  thrips,  mealy  bug,  or 
red  spider  may  attack  them.  I  have  always  found  sponging  with  soft- 
soap  water  the  safest  plan  to  follow  to  get  rid  of  these. — W.  Jones, 
Dorset. 


Eucharis  grandi  flora. — Much  has  been  said  on  this  plant  by 
men  with  a  greater  experience  than  mine,  but  I  thought  a  short  note 


would  not  be  out  of  place.  The  plants  here  are  now  flowering  for  the 
third  time  in  thirteen  months.'  They  are  grown  in  a  stove,  and  their  fine 
leathery  foliage  shows  plainly  that  it  does  not  disagree  with  them. 
E.  Sanderiana  is  also  making  healthy  growth,  but,  being  only  small 
plants,  they  have  not  been  expected  to  bloom.  They  are  potted  in  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  with  probably  a  greater  quantity 
of  leaf  mould  than  most  cultivators  would  give  them. — A  Youngster,. 


Gardeners’  Qualifications. — I  assert,  in  spite  of  “  A  Working 
Head  Gardener’s  ”  and  Mr.  Dale’s  asseverations,  as  well  as  the  editorial 
remarks  on  page  312,  that  there  are  thousands  of  single-handed 
gardeners  who  originate  from  labourers,  and  young  gardeners  who  have 
married  or  been  compelled  to  accept  situations  before  they  are  quali¬ 
fied  gardeners.  If  they  manage  their  places  well  and  are  able  men 
that  will  not  qualify  them  as  gardeners  to  be  placed  in  important 
positions  for  which  they  have  had  no  training.  In  respect  to  certificates,, 
they  are  necessary  because  young  men  under  glass  would  know  that  they 
could  not  pass  an  examination  without  a  knowledge  of  kitchen  garden- 
work,  and  would  therefore  note  the  work  done  in  that  department,  and 
not  be  placed  in  the  dilemma  in  which  many  have  found  themselves.— 
G.  Revell. 


THE  COOL  OR  ODONTOGLOSSUM  HOUSE. 

As  the  plants  come  into  flower  it  may  be  necessary,  for  the  saka- 
of  effect,  to  break  up  any  arrangements  that  may  have  existed  since- 
early  autumn.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  Odontoglossum  grander 
0.  Insleayii,  0.  cirrliosum,  Ada  aurantiaca,  Masdevallia  tovarensis, 
and  others  should  occupy  the  warm  end  of  the  house,  while  Odonto¬ 
glossum  triumphans,  0.  Pescatorei,  and  0.  Alexandra  may  be 
accorded  the  cooler  end.  The  plants  should  be  elevated  if  practi¬ 
cable,  either  on  pots  or  on  an  open  lattice  stage,  arranged  just  above 
a  base  of  ashes,  gravel,  or  water.  If  the  material  by  which  the- 
stage  is  covered  is  moderately  rough  and  open  the  plants  can  be 
stood  upon  it.  The  object  is  to  insure  superfluous  water  passing 
away  freely.  This  is  important,  for  although  these  plants  enjoy 
during  the  season  of  growth  liberal  supplies  of  water,  they  cannot 
endure  it  in  a  stagnant  condition  about  the  roots. 

SHADING. 

Overshading  is  detrimental  to  these  plants.  Fixed  shading 
must  not  be  employed  ;  it  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  rendering 
the  foliage  weakly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant’s  growth,  so  that 
it  will  scarcely  stand  erect  when  fully  developed.  The  finest 
flower  spikes  are  produced  by  plants  that  make  sturdy  growth  with 
firm  leathery  foliage.  This  is  brought  about  largely  by  judicious- 
shading.  Screen  the  plants  from  bright  sunshine,  but  admit  every 
ray  of  diffused  light  possible.  When  blinds  are  employed  for  this 
purpose  they  can  be  drawn  down  when  it  is  necessity  to  protect  the-- 
plants  from  the  sun,  and  drawn  up  so  as  to  admit  full  light  during 
dull  weather,  or  whenever  the  sun  ceases  to  strike  with  force  upon, 
the  structure  in  which  they  are  grown 

WATERING. 

With  an  increased  temperature  more  moisture  in  the  atmosphere- 
will  be  needed,  and  the  plants  will  require  more  liberal  supplies  at- 
their  roots  ;  but  in  this  matter  individual  cultivators  will  need  to 
use  considerable  discretion.  Strong  healthy  plants  will  bear  safely 
much  more  liberal  supplies  than  those  that  are  in  a  weak  state  or- 
have  been  recently  potted.  The  material  in  which  they  are  potted 
and  the  drainage  in  the  pots  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration.. 
If  the  pots  are  nearly  full  of  crocks  and  the  material  that  has  been 
used  for  potting  consists  of  fibry  peat,  from  which  the  particles  of 
soil  have  been  removed,  more  water  may  safely  be  given  than  when 
one-third  of  the  compost  consists  of  chopped  sphagnum.  The 
latter  absorbs  and  retains  a  much  greater  quantity  of  water.. 
Many  mistakes  are  made,  and  failures  result  from  over-watering 
these  plants  at  this  period  of  the  year.  Because  liberal  supplies- 
are  needed  it  is  often  given  in  an  unstinted  manner  until  a 
miniature  bog  is  formed  as  a  medium  for  the  roots.  This  condition 
is  often  brought  about  by  surfacing  the  plants  with  moss  too  early 
in  the  season,  and  then  endeavouring  to  induce  it  to  grow  freely. 
Rootless  plants — that  is,  plants  that  have  lost  their  roots  by  unsuit¬ 
able  treatment  during  the  winter,  or  imported  plants  that  are  just 
breaking  into  growth,  are  better  without  a  surfacing  of  sphagnum 
until  they  are  growing  and  rooting  freely.  This  is  by  no  means 
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important  when  the  plants  are  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
grower,  but  the  inexperienced  can  decide  with  greater  certainty 
when  to  apply  water. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  low  temperature  often  advised  for  these  plants  often  leads 
beginners  astray,  and  they  discontinue  the  use  of  artificial  heat  too 
early  in  J;he  season.  The  night  temperature  should  range  from 
55°  to  50°,  the  latter  being  the  morning  reading  ;  by  day  it  should 
range  from  60°  to  65°,  or  even  5°  higher.  The  temperature  given 
is  for  cold  nights  when  the  thermometer  falls  moderately  low,  but 
on  mild  occasions  gentle  warmth  should  be  maintained  in  the  pipes, 
oven  if  the  temperature  rises  to  60°. 

VENTILATING. 

The  ventilators  should  for  the  present  be  closed  during  the 
night.  During  the  day  air  may  be  admitted  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  When  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  bright  warm  day  commence 
ventilation  early  in  the  morning  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  house  rising  too  suddenly  and  running  up  too  high. 
Tncrease  it  gradually  as  the  temperature  rises.  Open  the  ventilators 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  house.  Be  careful  not  to  admit  to  the 
'plants  large  volumes  of  cold  air.  They  enjoy  aix-y  treatment,  but 
by  no  means  appreciate  draughts.  When  the  air  is  very  cold,  or 
drying  winds  prevail,  it  is  much  better  for  the  plants  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  considerably  than  to  ventilate  freely,  so  as  to 
maintain  the  desired  day  temperature.  The  former  will  have  the 
•effect  of  insuring  genial  atmospheric  conditions,  while  if  ventilated 
freely  on  such  occasions  the  material  about  the  roots  will  soon 
become  too  dry,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere,  for  the  well-being  of 
the  occupants  of  this  structure. — Orchid  Grower. 

MASDEVALLIAS  AT  CHESHUNT. 

The  Phalaenopsis  at  the  residence  of  E.  J.  Partington,  Esq., 
Heaton  House,  was  described  in  this  column  last  week,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  the  only  Orchids  that  are  thriving  well  under  the 
-charge  of  Mr.  Searing.  The  Masdevallias  occupy  a  long  lean-to 
house  on  the  north  side  of  the  same  wall,  and  in  a  week  or  two 
there  will  be  a  grand  show  of  blooms.  These  plants,  like  most  of 
the  other  Orchids,  are  elevated  well  above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  they 
■are  exceptionally  dwarf  in  habit,  with  broad  and  thick  leaves,  which 
is  partly  due  to  the  amount  of  light  they  receive.  Numerous 
blooms  will  soon  be  expanding  on  vigorous  spikes.  Although  the 
largest  flowering  species,  such  as  M.  ignea,  M.  Harryana,  and 
M.  Veitchi  predominate,  yet  those  of  botanical  interest  also  find  a 
congenial  home,  among  them  being  several  well-flowered  examples 
of  the  recently  certificated  M.  triangularis.  M.  Wageneri,  and 
M.  Swertuefolia,  with  pink  flowers  of  peculiar  shape  on  slender 
racemes  resembling  a  ram’s  head.  The  bright  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  majus  is  admirably  grown  close  to  the  front  lights,  and  on 
some  of  tbe  largest  in  8-inch  pots  I  counted  as  many  as  fourteen 
•spikes  advancing.  Ada  aurantiaca,  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  is 
extremely  showy  with  eight  drooping  spikes  on  a  plant  ;  the  flowers 
are  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  A  large  specimen  of  the  sweet- 
scented  Trichosma  suavis  is  also  growing  in  the  same  house.  Some 
of  the  Masdevallias  requiring  more  heat  are  grown  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  notably  M.  tovarensis,  and  the  quantity  of  old  flower  stalks 
on  the  scores  of  large  plants  lead  one  to  imagine  how  fine  they 
must  have  been  a  few  weeks  since  laden  with  pure  white  blooms. 

ONCIDIUM  JONE3IANUM. 

This  beautiful  Oncidium,  which  frequently  puzzles  some 
growers,  is  in  perfect  health  at  Heaton  House  in  the  Cattleya 
house.  The  plants  have  been  established  on  bare  pieces  of  teak, 
which  are  now  covered  with  roots,  and  had  there  been  larger  pieces 
of  that  wood  obtainable  it  would  have  been  used  in  preference  to 
the  oak  blocks  now  employed,  but  the  results  are  so  far  satisfactory. 
The  plants  are  fastened  on  the  new  blocks  without’  disturbing  the 
old,  and  the  roots  are  taking  kindly  to  them. 

PLANTS  IN  BLOOM. 

Among  the  plants  recently  in  bloom,  in  addition  to  those 
already  noted,  was  a  large  specimen  of  Dendrobium  Dalhousie- 
anum  with  many  racemes,  and  the  pretty  Epidendrum  Stamfordi- 
anum,  Cattleya  chocoensis,  C.  citrina,  C.  intermedia,  C.  Lawrenciana, 
<1.  Mendeli,  C.  Schrcederoe,  C.  speciosissima,  Chysis  bractescens, 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  Cymbidium  aloifolium,  Dendrobium 
chrysotoxum,  D.  macrophyllum,  D.  nobile  (large  plants,  well 
bloomed),  Laelia  elegans,  L.  harpopliylla,  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odonto- 
glossom  crispum  (heavily  blotched),  0.  citrosmum,  O.  hystrix, 
O.  Pescatorei,  0.  pulchellum,  O.  Wilckeanum  sulphureum,  Onci¬ 
dium  ampliatum  majus,  0.  obryzatum,  0.  sarcodes,  Trichopilia 


coccinea,  with  twelve  blooms  in  a  small  basket,  and  the  quaint- 
looking  Uropedium  Lindeni. — G.  W.  C. 


DROITWICH  AND  IMPNEY. 

For  some  weeks  past  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  a  little  about 
Droitvvich  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  “  something  happened  ”  prevent¬ 
ing  this  and  other  matters,  perhaps  of  greater  importance,  being  attended 
to  at  the  proper  time.  1  did  not  visit  the  district  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  writing,  and  took  no  notes  with  that  object,  and  I  daresay  I  have 
forgotten  about  half  of  what  I  saw  ;  still,  I  remember  seeing  a  sinking 
and  a  rising  town,  the  blackest  of  smoke  and  the  whitest  of  salt ;  the 
electric  light  worked  with  water  ;  two  interesting  fruit  gardens,  one 
experimental,  the  other  commercial ;  about  20,000  gallons  of  perry  in  a 
barn,  a  few  Chrysanthemums,  which  may  possibly  be  heard  of  again, 
and  an  example  of  Apple  tree  canker,  on  which  I  hope  to  say  some¬ 
thing  by-and-by,  not  entirely  in  accord  with  the  views  of  Messrs.  Tonks 
and  Hiam,  however  entitled  to  respect  those  views  may  be.  As  I  do 
not  intend  confining  myse  f  to  gardening,  I  will  commence  by  saying — 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  SALT. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  write  a  column  or  two  about  salt  as  a 
manure,  as  I  have  proved  it3  value  during  hot  summers  in  a  dry  district, 
and  have  seen  the  effeet  of  using  a  few  scores  or  perhaps  hundreds  of 
tons,  but  at  present  shall  refer  to  what  salt  has  done  in  other  respects. 
It  has  for  one  thing  made  Mr.  John  Corbett,  M.P.,  a  successful  man.  He 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  estates  in  the  county,  in  the  midst  of  which 
is  the  magnificent  and  superbly  furnished  mansion  of  Impney.  It 
has  raised  the  owner,  or  he  by  its  aid  and  his  enterprise  has  raised  him¬ 
self,  from  the  honourable  position  of  an  assiduous  worker  to  the  exalted 
station  of  “  salt  king.”  His  extraordinary  success  has  been  of  benefit 
to  thousands,  for  something  like  a  town  has  been  erected  near  his  great 
works  at  Stoke,  and  everything  that  could  be  done  for  the  moral  and 
material  benefit  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  done  by  the  founder  of 
this  remarkable  establishment.  That,  however,  is  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  salt  town  of  Droitwieh,  which  also  affords  evidence  of  Mr. 
Corbett’s  affluence  in  the  form  of  a  public  hall  and  baths,  and  in  many 
other  ways  of  a  less  public  nature.  The  estate  of  Impney,  too,  which 
adjoins  the  town  must  of  necessity  be  advantageous  to  it  by  the  em- 
p'oyment  of  labour  in  the  maintenance  of  park,  gardens,  and  farms,  for 
there  is  no  lack  of  means  for  keeping  everything  in  the  best  order. 

I  have  described  Droitwieh  as  a  “  sinking  and  a  rising  town.”  The 
ancient  part,  and  there  is  no  doubt  about  its  antiquity,  has  sunk 
considerably.  I  am  told  that  within  the  memory  of  persons  still  living 
the  main  street  was  level,  or  at  least  with  a  slight  incline  enabling  the 
water  from  rains  to  pass  through  it  without  any  appreciable  accumula¬ 
tion  through  inequality  of  surface  ;  but  the  case  is  very  different  now, 
for  the  street  slopes  from  each  end  to  the  centre,  the  depression  being 
7  or  8  feet.  This  subsidence  is  the  result  of  the  extraction  of  brine, 
which  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  It  used  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  but  is  now  pumped  from  a  depth  of  150  to  200  feet. 
But  what  of  the  houses  ?  Obviously  they  must  sink  with  the  street. 
They  have  an  inebriated  appearance  in  places,  as  if  one  were  holding 
the  other  up,  and  several  of  them  not  quite  equal  to  the  task.  It  is 
certain  they  would  not  stand  alone.  To  a  stranger  they  look  dangerous, 
and  I  should  not  choose  one  of  them  for  a  habitation,  but  perhaps  there  is 
no  real  or  immediate  danger  ;  indeed  in  one  respect  it  would  seem  to  be 
less  than  formerly,  for  passing  an  ancient  church  I  was  told  it  had  been 
closed  for  some  years  as  unsafe,  but  has  been  opened  again  for  public 
worship,  and  this  would  not  have  been  done  if  there  were  any  reasonable 
doubt  of  its  instability.  The  old  town,  then,  may  perhaps  look  more 
“shaky  ”  than  it  is,  notwithstanding  that  so  many  buildings  are  a  long 
way  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  they  can  be  correctly  described  in 
gardening  parlance  as  “  lean-to’s.”  So  much  for  the  sinking  ;  now  to 
the  “rising.” 

Droitwieh  is  raising  in  repute,  not  only  as  a  health  resort,  but  as  a 
great  curative  centre  for  the  most  obstinate  and  painful  diseases  to 
which  the  human  frame  is  liable,  and  from  which  thousands  of  persons 
suffer  excruciatingly — rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  lumbago,  and  other 
complaints  of  a  kindred  nature.  The  efficacy  of  the  brine  baths  of 
Droitwieh  has  been  long  known  in  the  locality.  These  baths  have  been 
long  established,  and  from  time  to  time  extended  to  meet  steadily 
increasing  requirements.  Their  virtues  have  also  been  “  found  out  ”  by 
the  outside  world,  and  those  existing  no  longer  sufficed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  visitors.  They  were  not  sufficiently  modern  and  replete 
with  the  conveniences  which  have  been  provided  at  German  Spas  and 
other  continental  establishments.  But  everything  that  was  lacking 
in  modern  methods,  including  me  lical  supervision  and  trained  attend 
ants,  is  now  supplied,  for  a  large  and  splendidly  appointed  establishment 
has  recently  been  completed  by  Mr.  Corbett,  as  complete  in  its  details 
probably  as  any  other  establishment  of  the  same  nature  in  Europe. 
Everything  that  science  and  experience  could  suggest  has  been  pro¬ 
vided,  and  Droitwieh,  the  old  Salinm  of  the  Romans,  is  probably 
destined  to  become  a  British  Mecca,  which  many  an  afflicted  pilgrim 
will  visit  and  leave  his  pains  behind.  As  searchers  for  health  have  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  beautiful  park  and  excellent  gardens  at  Impney, 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  the  gardener,  was  able  to  tell  me  with  gladness  of  what 
he  had  heard  and  seen  of  peisons  carried  screaming  into  the  baths,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  joyously  recounting  their  experiences,  as  they  “tripped 
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through  the  houses  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with  them,  and  went 
away  rejoicing.” 

As  Mr.  Parker  was  laying  out  and  p’anting  the  pleasant  grounds  sur¬ 
rounding  the  new  St.  Andrew’s  Brine  Bath*,  1  had  the  pleasure  of 
inspecting  the  establishment;  a  very  large  swimming  bath  in  the  centre 
(for  ladies),  with  private  baths  and  dressing  rooms  all  round,  and  with 
special  rooms  for  special  baths  and  cases,  every  requisite  for  personal 
comfort  being  provided.  Outside  the  principal  building  is  the  gentle¬ 
men's  swimming  bath,  the  largest  inland  brine  swimming  bath  in  the 
world.  The  large  baths  are  among  the  best  places  in  the  world  for 
learning  to  swim,  for  the  simple  reason  that  you  cannot  sink  through 
the  water  ;  indeed,  if  the  brine  were  not  diluted  with  fresh  water  a 
person  could  not  force  himself  into  it  but  would  float  like  a  cork.  In 
some  of  the  private  baths,  which  are  made  “strong”  for  certain  cases, 
the  patient  is  forced  and  kept  down  by  cross  bars.  The  brine  in  its 
natural  state  contains  22,000  grains  of  solid  matter  in  each  gallon,  or 
about  5J  ounces  in  each  pint.  This  consists  mainly  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
with  trices  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
a'umina,  sulphate  of  soda,  and  iodide  of  sodium.  The  swimming  bath 
is  three-fourths  filled  with  the  brine,  the  remaining  fourth  being  fresh 
water,  the  whole  is  then  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about  85°  Fahr.,  and 
is  five  or  six  times  the  strength  of  sea  water.  It  is  impossible  to  sink 
in  it,  and  all  a  person  has  to  do  is  to  preserve  his  centre  of  gravity 
with  his  head  above  the  surface  and  he  is  as  safe  as  in  a  hammock. 

The  baths  are  in  the  higher  part  of  the  town,  or  on  the  rising  ground 
in  the  outskirts,  near  to  the  station,  yet  apart  from  the  smoke  and  steam, 
where  the  brine  pumping  and  evaporation  is  going  on  unceasingly. 
This  part  is  dingy  enough,  but  the  other  leads  by  pleasant  roads  into  a 
pleasant  country,  and  is  almost  within  earshot  of  the  “  rush  and  roar” 
of  the  cascades  of  Impney.  I  went  to  see  the  process  of  brine  pumping 
and  salt  precipitation.  The  liquid  is  forced  into  large  vats  about 
2  feet  deep  or  so,  with  fires  underneath.  The  water  is  thus  driven  off 
by  evaporation,  the  salt  being  precipitated,  dug  out  with  shovels,  placed 
into  wooden  moulds,  and  dried.  Men  and  women  are  engaged  in  this 
hot  occupation,  and  are  not  overburdened  with  apparel.  Yet  the  workers 
appeared  healthy  and  happy,  and  zymotic  or  infectious  diseases  are 
practically  unknown  amongst  them,  the  chlorine  in  the  air  being  an 
antidote  or  repellant,  contributing  to  the  healthiness  of  the  town  and 
the  salubrity  of  its  surroundings.  I  make  no  apology  for  this  narration 
of  matters  outside  the  garden,  especially  since  not  a  few  who  are  engaged 
in  it  are  subject  to  ailments  of  the  nature  of  those  above  indicated,  and 
may  like  to  know  where  they  may  be  cured,  while  those  who  are  well 
will  not  object  to  a  slight  change  in  literary  fare,  or  at  least  to  a  little 
seasoning  in  the  form  of  a  few  grains  of  salt. 

IMPNEY. 

When  I  arrived  at  Impney  Mr.  Parker  reminded  me  I  was  there  on 
the  same  day  five  years  ago  -  the  day  of  his  engagement,  and  I  re¬ 
member  Mr.  Corbett  telling  me  on  that  occasion  that  the  most  power¬ 
ful  opponent  in  his  early  days  was  a  Mr.  Richard  Parker,  but  he  hoped 
the  new  Richard  Parker  would  work  with,  not  against,  him,  and  that 
they  would  get  on  well  together.  This  hope  has,  I  believe,  been 
fulfilled.  It  was  no  light  task  following  men  like  Mr.  M.  Temple  of 
Carronbridge  and  Mr.  0.  Thomas  of  Chatsworth  ;  but  Mr.  Parker’s  eight 
years  with  Mr.  Mclndoe  of  Hutton  gave  him  the  requisite  experience, 
and  his  own  good  judgment  and  demeanour  enabled  him  to  become 
what  he  is — an  able  and  trusted  servant  and  general  business  man. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  tell  the  story  of  Impney  over  again.  This 
was  given  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  April  3rd,  1884,  and 
those  who  can  and  wish  to  do  so  may  turn  to  the  issue  of  that  date  for 
particulars  they  will  not  find  here.  It  is  pleasant  to  revisit  a  good 
garden  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  note  the  progress  or  retrogression. 
It  is  retrogression  in  many  places  from  circumstances  beyond  the 
gardener's  control,  but  all  progress  at  Impney — not  in  good  culture, 
management,  and  high  keeping,  for  in  those  respects  nothing  better 
could  be  desired  than  was  apparent  five  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  quite 
enough  to  say  that  in  every  department  the  standard  of  excellence  is 
fully  maintained.  The  most  marked  progress,  with  one  exception,  is  in 
outside  improvements— lawn  extension,  re-arrangement  of  roads  and 
shrubberies,  and  the  erection  of  a  large  span-roofed  Australian  house 
for  tree  Ferns  brought  from  their  native  habitats  by  Mr.  Corbett.  These 
are  stately  specimens  planted  among  rocks,  with  a  suitable  undergrowth, 
Sclaginella  growing  luxuriantly,  and  clothing  the  Fern  trunks  with  its 
moss-like  sprays.  It  is  a  very  enjoyable  house,  and  shows  how  much  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  little  time  when  wealth  and  skill  go  hand-in-hand. 

In  the  splendid  range  of  lean-to  houses  the  Vines  were  growing  much 
the  same  as  they  were  five  years  ago.  I  thought  then  the  rods  were 
thin  for  their  age,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  thickened  much  since. 
I  believe  they  had  a  check  in  their  early  stages  through  the  natural 
excess  of  salt  in  the  soil,  and  the  defect  had  to  be  remedied.  I  am  told, 
however,  they  bear  very  good  Grapes,  though  the  Muscat  house  is  in 
course  of  renewal.  After  mulching  and  watering  the  inside  border  with 
little  effect  the  roots  were  sought  for,  but  not  found,  for  every  one  had 
turned  round  and  passed  through  the  wall  outside.  This  gave  an 
opportunity  of  planting  young  Vines  in  a  narrow  border  inside,  to  be 
enlarged  as  needed,  and  in  the  meantime  the  Grape  supply  will  be 
maintained  by  the  old  Vines.  Peach  trees  bearing  well,  young  trees 
planted,  and  the  finest  crops  of  Negro  Largo  Figs  I  have  ever  seen  were 
noteworthy  in  the  range.  Root  restriction  and  good  feeding  was  the 
secret  of  the  short-jointed  fruitful  wood  which  is  not  always  seen  in 
this  fine  Fig. 


Plants  of  various  kinds  were  as  satisfactory  as  plants  could  be,  and 
Cyclamens  much  finer  than  is  customary  in  private  gardens.  Mr. 
Parker  says  he  has  no  trouble  with  them,  but  at  Hutton  he  could  not 
grow  them  do  what  he  would.  One  variety  was  distinct  by  the  flowers 
being  tipped  with  white  like  the  Magpie  Pansy.  I  think  one  of^  the 
same  nature  has  been  certificated,  and  the  Impney  “break”  is 
decidedly  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Now  to  the  advance  in  flower 
culture.  As  will  be  anticipated,  this  refers  to 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Mr.  Parker  came  to  the  front  in  the  best  competition  with  a  bound, 
and  two  massive  silver  cups  from  Sheffield  adorn  his  sideboard.  He 
may  be  justly  proud  of  their  possession,  and  of  having  accomplished  so 
much  in  such  a  short  time.  He  will  have  to  be  “reckoned  with”  in 
future,  for  his  blooms  appear  to  improve  each  time  he  stages,  though  he 
has  not  yet  quite  got  the  “  Molyneux  finish.”  When  he  does,  or  if  he 
does,  the  Swanmore  victor  will  have  to  do  his  best  to  excel  them-. 
Locality,  however,  exerts  an  influence  on  Chrysanthemums.  The  high 
and  dry  Hampshire  hill  has,  I  suspect,  something  to  do  with  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  translucency  of  the  Swanmore  blooms,  and  I  doubt  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  growing  either  the  incurved  or  Japanese  varieties  there  so  large 
as  in  a  lower  and  naturally  more  humid  district.  What  I  mean  is,  I 
believe  Mr.  Molyneux  could  produce  larger  blooms  at  Impney  than  Mr. 
Parker  could  at  Swanmore  ;  but  size  is  not  everything  by  a  very  long 
way,  and  if  anyone  wants  proof  of  the  statement  it  can  be  found  in  a. 
hundred  examples  or  more  of  “  champion  incurved”  at  shows,  for  these, 
though  the  reverse  of  small,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  by  any  means  the 
largest  under  examination.  Do  not  let  me  be  understood  as  implying 
that  the  Impney  blooms  are  “  coarse.”  They  are  very  far  from  that,  or 
the  Sheffield  cups  would  not  be  where  they  are  ;  but  I  repeat  that  so 
far  they  have  not  quite  equalled  the  best-finished  examples  from  Swan¬ 
more.  This  is  a  hint  for  both  the  master  growers,  and  if  one  succeeds 
in  gaining  a  little  more  size  and  the  other  a  little  more  quality,  and  both 
stage  together,  may  I  be  there  to  see — preferably  as  a  spectator,  fer 
though  great  as  the  honour  might  be  to  judge  them  it  would  be  brain¬ 
taxing  work,  and  I  know  by  a  fair  share  of  experience  how  much  easier 
it  is,  and  how  much  lighter  the  responsibility,  to  judge  after  the  prizes 
have  been  awarded  than  before.  After  these  reflections  I  have  only  to 
say  that  Mr.  Parker  is  a  good  general,  and  does  not  start  with  three 
times  more  plants  than  he  can  attend  to  well,  or  at  least  after  he  has 
made  his  selection.  He  has  a  sturdy  lot  now,  has  not  been  much 
troubled  by  early  buds,  and  intends  doing  his  best  for  the  next  cam¬ 
paign.  The  subject  now  changes  like  a  flash. 

ELECTRICITY. 

When  I  endeavoured  to  describe  the  working  of  this  pure  and  beau¬ 
tiful  light  at  Oakleigh  (Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Truscott’s)  I  did  not  anticipate 
that  it  would  be  an)  thing  so  interesting  as  it  proved  to  many  Journal 
readers.  It  was  a  little  change,  and  appreciated.  One  of  the  im¬ 
provements  at  Impney  is  a  system  of  electric  lighting  that  is  well 
worth  recording.  It  is  not  inappropriate,  for  the  light  is  employed,  not 
for  illuminating  the  mansion  alone,  but  the  drive,  pleasure  grounds,  and 
lakes  ;  and  the  generating  power  is  water,  or  in  other  words,  after 
providing  the  machinery  the  electric  current  that  sets  some  hundreds  sf 
globes  aglow,  some  of  them  half  a  mile  from  the  dynamo,  cost  next  to 
nothing  in  production.  This  is  the  greatest  advance  1  have  yet  seen. 
A  small  river  containing  an  unfailing  supply  of  water  flows  through 
the  park,  and  has  been  skilfully  diverted  for  forming  charming  lakes 
and  picturesque  cascades.  It  is  at  one  of  the  “  falls  ”  where  the 
machinery  is  fixed,  the  force  of  the  water  driving  a  turbine  and  the 
revolving  dynamo  with  the  necessary  celerity  and  the  greatest  regu¬ 
larity  and  smoothness.  There  appeared  to  be  positively  no  pulsation  fn 
the  light  produced.  I  did  not  see  the  grounds  lighted,  but  only  the 
mansion  and  conservatory,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the  effect  mu6t 
be  by  the  reflection  of  the  miniature  suns  in  the  lakes.  The  cost  of 
producing  the  electric  light  is  the  great  obstacle  to  its  more  general 
use,  but  at  Impney  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  there  must 
be  numerous  other  places  where  dams  could  be  formed  and  the  requisite 
fall  of  water  secured  for  producing  the  spark,  which  when  sufficiently 
powerful  excels  all  other  illuminants,  and  can  be  rendered  as  safe  ami 
as  completely  under  control  as  any  other  method  of  lighting.  It  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Corbett  is  not  only  a  man  of  wealth  but  a  man  of 
enterprise,  and  Impney  is  worthy  of  the  expenditure  that  has  been 
bestowed  on  it  in  making  it  what  it  is  to-day. 

HARDY  FRUIT— WALL  COPING— PERRY. 

An  excellent  collection  of  fruit,  both  on  walls,  as  pyramids  and 
standards,  is  grown.  The  trees  are  well  trained,  in  admirable  condition, 
and  blossom  is  abundant.  They  are  entirely  free  from  moss,  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  varieties,  from  canker  also.  I  was  some¬ 
what  interested  in  one  case,  which  I  could  neither  attribute  to  poverty 
of  soil  nor  to  insects  attacking  the  branches.  We,  however,  cured  the 
tree  in  two  minutes,  and  there  is  not  a  speck  of  canker  to  be  seen  on  it 
now.  I  think  a  costly  mistake  in  wall  coping  should  be  mentioned — a 
great  evil  resulting  from  a  small  omission.  When  at  Impney  five  years 
ago  it  was  apparent  that  the  nearly  new  garden  walls  were  decaying 
from  the  top  downwards.  The  faulty  portion  has  since,  at  great  trouble 
and  no  small  expense,  with  some  injury  to  the  trees,  been  taken  down, 
rebuilt,  and' coped  with  flagstones.  The  previous  coping  was  of  hard 
blue  bricks,  projecting  in  the  usual  way,  but  not  under-grooved.  There 
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was  the  mistake — the  water  passing  under  the  bricks  to  the  wail.  The 
channel  under  the  new  coping  prevents  this,  by  falling  “  clear,”  for  it 
cannot  pass  the  groove,  and  the  top  of  the  wall  remains  dry.  The  case 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  showing  the  importance  of  attention  to  small 
details  in  the  prosecution  of  work  that  is  to  be  done  well. 

The  district  is  famous  for  fruit,  especially,  perhaps,  Pears,  and  huge 
trees  stand  about  in  fields  as  ordinary  timber  trees  do  in  most  other 
counties.  The  old  Pears  bear  enormously,  and  the  farmers  take  care 
of  the  fruit  for  perry.  We  found  thousands  of  gallons  stored  in  a  barn, 
of  different  ages  and  qualities.  A  good  deal  of  tasting  appeared  neces¬ 
sary,  but  Mr.  Horton  was  nothing  loth,  but  rather  proud  of  his  brands 
— clear,  brisk,  and  delicately  flavoured.  He  is  one  of  the  Impney  tenants, 
and  his  perry  harvest,  which  last  year  was  5200  gallons,  seemed  to  be 
prized  as  much  as  his  corn.  It  is  surprising  how  free  the  growth  is 
when  the  ancient  trees  are  cut  down  and  grafted.  They  are  adepts 
at  grafting  are  the  perry  farmers,  and  would  laugh  at  a  gardener  if  he 
told  them  the  trees  were  worn  out  and  not  worth  grafting,  pointing 
probably  to  some  done  a  year  or  two  ago  with  growths  10  feet  long 
studded  with  fruit  buds.  The  soil  is  unquestionably  good,  or  the  large 
old  trees  could  not  be  made  young  again  with  such  facility. 

ARCHDEACON  LEA’S  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

About  a  mile  from  Impney,  crossing  the  fields,  we  arrive  at 
St.  Peter’s,  which  appears  to  be  a  suburb  of  Droitwich.  The  Ven. 
Archdeacon  was  the  vicar  of  the  parish  for  many  years,  and  being 
anxious  to  acquire  information  that  should  be  of  service  in  improving 
the  condition  of  industrious  and  thrifty  men,  he  planted  a  fruit  garden 
of  three  acres  in  1864  with  seventy  varieties  of  Pears,  fifty  of  Apples, 
and  forty  of  Plums,  besides  a  great  number  of  Gooseberries,  Currants, 
and  Strawberries.  In  1879  he  published  a  very  interesting  manual 
detailing  his  experience.  The  Archdeacon  has  since  relinquished  his 
charge  as  vicar,  and  built  himself  a  commodious  house  in  his  experi¬ 
mental  garden,  where  fruit  trees  in  various  forms  have  long  been  in  full 
bearing. 

It  is  no  small  treat  to  pass  through  this  garden  with  its  owner,  for 
he  knows  every  tree,  even  when  in  a  dormant  state,  and  has  clear  ideas 
of  the  relative  value  of  the  different  varieties.  For  the  first  seven  years 
he  grew  vegetables  between  the  trees,  and  during  that  time  derived  a 
profit  of  £40  on  the  undertaking,  besides  what  was  consumed  in  the 
house.  At  the  end  of  fourteen  years  the  profit  was  nearly  £200,  pigs, 
poultry,  and  eggs  being  included  ;  but  including  produce  supplied  to 
the  house  the  profits  were  estimated  at  £40  a  year.  In  1874  he  planted  a 
second  garden  with  a  few  selected  varieties,  and  eventually  let  it  to  a 
tenant  for  seven  years  at  the  moderate  rent  of,  I  think,  £5  per  acre, 
but  the  man  so  neglected  it,  and  allowed  couch  to  overtop  the  fruit 
bushes,  that  the  Archdeacon  had  to  take  it  into  his  own  hands  again  in  1885. 
Now  came  the  work  of  restoration,  and  laborious  and  costly  it  proved, 
but  perseverance  is  bringing  its  reward.  The  first  year  after  the 
cleansing  commenced  the  fruit  sold,  in  round  figures,  for  £30,  but  the 
expenses  were  £89  ;  loss  £59.  The  second  year  the  sales  realised  £84, 
expenses  £70.  The  third  year  the  proceeds  were  £71,  expenses  £77  ; 
but  the  fourth  year  the  proceeds  were  £162,  expenses  £73.  This  gives 
an  average  gain  of  about  £9  10s.,  with  clean  land  and  healthy  trees  and 
bushes.  With  this  experience  nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the 
disastrous  results  of  neglect  and  slovenliness  and  the  potency  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  good  management  in  fruit  production. 

The  Archdeacon  points  out  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  fruit  since 
he  commenced  its  culture,  and  he  now  says  that  no  man  can  say  with 
certainty  that  it  will  pay  to  plant  and  grow  fruit  in  the  future.  He 
means,  of  course,  no  man  of  his  own  unique  experience,  if  such  there 
be,  and  makes  it  clear  that  profit  can  only  be  expected  from  the  best 
culture  of  the  best  varieties  in  the  most  favourable  positions.  His  own 
favourite  varieties,  not  necessarily  for  profit  but  for  quality,  are  the 
Decaisne  Plum,  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear,  and  for  late  use  Boston 
Russet  Apple.  His  ideal  for  helping  worthy  men  is  sufficient  grass 
land  for  three  cows,  and  the  same  quantity  of  land  for  vegetables  and 
fruit ;  then,  with  pigs,  poultry,  and  eggs,  an  industrious  man  might 
make  a  living,  and  gradually  rise  in  the  world.  In  that  way  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  industrial  community  might  be  improved,  and  the  strength 
of  the  nation  materially  increased.  The  Yen.  Archdeacon  has  done 
excellent  work  in  furtherance  of  an  admirable  object,  and  deserves 
thanks  for  his  laudable  endeavours  to  increase  the  contentment  and 
well-being  of  the  industrial  population.  Time  and  space  permit  of  no 
more  being  said  than  the  expression  of  my  obligations  for  the  courtesy 
of  which  I  was  the  recipient  by  the  owner  of  these  instructive  gardens, 
and  to  Mr.  Parker  also  for  his  guidance  and  pleasant  reception  on  my 
second  visit  to  Droitwich  and  Impney. — W. 


DAFFODILS. 

Daffodils  are  now  rendering  many  gardens  and  nurseries  gay,  and 
where  seen  in  huge  beds  some  hundreds  of  feet  long  their  characters  are 
much  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  a  few  roots  or  clumps  in  a  border. 
Mr.  Walker’s  Daffodil  farms  at  Whitton  and  Ham  afford  capital  ex¬ 
amples  of  this,  especially  at  Whitton,  where  the  choice  varieties  are 
grown,  and  their  beauty  is  heightened  by  contrast  with  the  earlier 
Tulips,  which  are  commencing  to  furnish  some  brilliant  patches  of 
colour.  Large  beds,  too,  of  Paaonies  are  by  no  means  unattractive  with 
their  vigorous  coppery-coloured  growths.  The  Trumpet  Daffodils,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  deep  golden-coloured  varieties,  look  best  in  these  large  beds, 
but  a  beautiful  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  pure  and  fragrant  forms  of 


N.  poeticus.  Seen  under  a  bright  sun,  a  Daffodil  farm  is  a  beautiful 
floral  spectacle,  but  leaden-co’oured  clouds  and  heavy  rain  such  as  have 
prevailed  on  several  occasions  lately  detract  greatly  from  their  charms. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  choose  a  time  when  such  establishments  can 
be  seen  at  their  best,  as  while  the  flowers  are  in  demand  they  are  cut  in 
large  numbers  every  day,  and  despatched  to  market  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  In  fact  some  varieties — those  most  valued  for  cutting — are 
scarcely  allowed  to  expand  fully,  as  they  would  not  last  so  well  and 
come  out  of  their  boxes  and  packages  so  fresh  the  next  morning  if  they 
were  not  gathered  until  fu  ly  open. 

Few  are  aware  how  large  a  trade  is  now  transacted  in  Daffodils 
during  the  spring  months,  for  apart  from  those  who  make  a  specialty  of 
these  plants  for  cutting  or  sale  of  bulbs,  there  are  scores  of  market 
gardens  around  the  metropolis  where  Daffodils  are  now  planted  very 
extensively  under  the  fruit  trees,  and  between  the  lines  of  Gooseberry 
or  Currant  bushes.  The  supplies  from  these  all  help  to  fill  the  market 
stalls,  and  yet  late  in  the  morning  they  seem  to  have  nearly  all  dis¬ 
appeared.  Few,  however,  of  the  market  gardeners  grow  the  choicer 
varieties.  N.  poeticus  is  of  course  seen  everywhere,  but  for  the  finer 
forms  of  N.  incomparabilis  and  the  various  groups  of  hybrids  we  must 
go  to  the  specialists. 

It  is  often  said  that  many  of  the  varieties  of  Daffodils  are  too  nearly 
alike,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  is  true  ;  but  it  is  surprising  how  much 
more  readily  the  peculiar  characters  and  minute  differences  are  detected 
when  the  flowers  of  hundreds  of  bulbs  of  each  variety  can  be  compared. 
It  is  with  these,  as  with  many  other  plants,  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  them  enables  one  to  distinguish  points  that  are  otherwise  un¬ 
noticed  :  and  it  is  surprising  also  how  rapidly  a  liking  for  Daffodils 
increases  in  the  same  wav.  The  majority  easily  grown  and  cheap, 
flowering  too  when  we  are  just  awakening  to  the  attractions  of  spring, 
and  turning  to  our  gardens  again  for  a  renewal  of  past  pleasures,  it  is 
easily  understood  why  Diffolils  have  advanced  so  rapidly  in  public 
favour  of  recent  years. — Amateur. 


THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY’S  SCHEDULE. 

The  Schedule  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Shows  and 
arrangements  for  1889  is  just  to  hand,  and  is  eveD  more  bulky  than  last 
year’s  issue.  It  forms  quite  a  little  volume  of  seventy-eight  pages,  and 
contains  a  variety  of  information  concerning  the  Society  and  its  work 
which  will  be  interesting  to  others  besides  its  own  members.  Some  of 
the  principal  features  besides  the  exhibition  schedules  are  the  lists  of 
officers,  general  and  floral  Committees,  Fellows  and  members.  The  new 
rules  of  the  Society  are  given  in  full,  with  the  report  and  finance  for  the 
year  1888,  a  list  of  affiliated  societies  and  the  names  of  their  secretaries 
and  representatives,  regulations  for  the  various  committees  and  exhi- 
bions,  and  the  winners  of  the  Society’s  medals  for  1883. 

The  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  the  present  year  are  as  follows  : — Early 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  &c.,  September  11th  and  12th,  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster.  The  classes  remain  nearly  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  more  provision  has  been  made  for  varieties  of  the 
Madame  C.  Desgrange  type.  There  have  also  been  some  alterations  in 
the  Dahlia  classes.  The  midseason  Show  will  be  held  on  November  12th 
and  13th,  at  Westminster.  Several  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
classes  in  this  exhibition,  the  prizes  in  the  principal  being  increased.  In 
the  case  of  the  Society  competition  class,  second  and  third  prizes  of  £6 
and  £4  respectively  have  been  added  to  the  trophy,  and  £10,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  first  prize.  In  all  sixty-six  prizes  are  provided  for  plants,  cut 
blooms,  groups,  fruit  and  vegetables,  a  department  being  also  provided 
for  horticultural  sundries. 

The  Society’s  provincial  Show  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
Hull  and  East  Riding  Society’s  Exhibition,  in  the  Artillery  Barracks, 
Hull,  November  21st  and  22nd,  when  eighteen  open  classes  will  be  pro¬ 
vided,  the  prizes  being  liberal  and  including  a  number  of  silver  cups 
besides  substantial  awards  in  cash.  The  fifteen-guinea  challenge  vase, 
with  £15  as  the  first  prize,  £10  as  the  second,  and  £5  as  the  third,  are 
offered  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved  and  twenty-four 
Japanese,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties  each.  The  Mayor  of  Hull, 
J.  Sherburn,  Esq.,  contributes  a  five-guinea  silver  cup  in  class  2,  with 
£6  as  the  first  prize,  for  twenty-four  blooms,  twelve  each  of  incurved 
and  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  nine  varieties.  The  Sheriff  of  Hull, 
Arthur  Wilson,  Esq.,  gives  a  five-guinea  cup  and  £5  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  E.C.  Jukes,  Esq.,  also 
offers  a  five-guinea  cup  and  £2  for  twelve  blooms  large  Anemones,  not 
less  than  nine  varieties.  Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Hu  1,  also  offer  a 
silver  cup  of  the  same  value  in  another  class. 

The  midwinter  Metropolitan  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  Westminster, 
January  8th  and  9th,  1890,  and  a  conference  will  take  place  on  the  first 
of  the  days.  The  Floral  Committee  will  meet  on  September  11th, 
October  9ih  and  23rd,  November  12th  and  26th,  December  11th,  and 
January  8tb,  on  the  show  days,  at  12.30  P.H.,  and  on  the  other  days  at 
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2  p.m.  Schedules  can  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  William  Holmes, 
Framptoa  Park  Nursery,  Hackney. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  NORTH. 

Your  contributors  to  this  column  have  for  some  time  been  adding 
to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  fact  that  the  best  results  do  not  accrue 
only  from  those  plants  which  have  not  had  their  growth  interfered  with 
by  topping  or  pinching.  In  the  face  of  the  evidence  thus  adduced,  the 
time  has  now  arrived  for  the  orthodox  believers  in  extreme  “  lineal 
measure”  to  show  that  the  mere  act  of  topping  the  shoot  of  a  Chrysan¬ 
themum  so  far  deranges  the  functions  of  the  plant,  that  in  consequence 
thereof  it  produces  an  inferior  flower  to  that  of  an  untopped  one  ;  or 
judgment  must  go  against  them  by  default. 


Some  time  ago  premature  bud  formation  was  the  subject  of  some 
lamentation,  as  these  buds  had  to  be  pinched  out.  It  would  beinterest- 
ng  to  know  what  are  the  present  conditions  of  the  plants  in  question, 
and  also  the  results  of  observations  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  plants 
through  the  season,  and  the  quality  of  the  flowers  produced  by  them. 


Our  experience  proves  99  per  cent,  of  them  to  grow  out  of  the  habit, 
the  resultant  bud  accruing  from  once  pinching  developing  into  a  shoot 
of  normal  character.  Still  the  propensity  is  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  on 
account  of  the  loss  of  time  involved  at  an  important  period.  So  far  as  I 
remember  omy  one  grower  assigns  a  cause — viz.,  “  early  propagation.” 
If  all  growers  who  have  experienced  the  evil  have  propagated  their 
stock  earlier  than  usual  this  season  there  might  then  be  ground  to  base 
this  argument  upon.  In  my  opinion  we  shall  have  to  look  more  closely 
and  deeply  for  the  true  cause.  Generally  speaking,  those  varieties  which 
are  the  scantiest  cutting  producers  are  the  premature  bud  formers,  be¬ 
cause  the  cuttings  have  often  to  be  procured  from  stem  cuttings  or  close 
round  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  is  practically  the  same.  Healthy 
sucker  cuttings  never  show  premature  buds  except  when  they  or  the 
plant  from  which  they  have  been  procured  have  been  subject  to  a  check 
inimical  to  their  well  being.  Last  autumn  the  general  stock  was 
severely  crippled  by  the  early  frosts,  and  good  cuttings  were  scarce  in 
many  eases,  thin,  weak,  or  stem  cuttings  would  be  substituted,  resulting 
in  a  greater  per-centage  of  premature  bud-forming  plants. 


The  above  causes  and  effects,  added  to  the  late  and  sunless  spring, 
have  left  their  impress  on  the  collections.  In  previous  years  I  have 
seen  them  in  much  better  condition  the  last  week  in  April  than  what 
they  show  this  year.  The  general  character  of  the  “  month  ”  being 
more  November-like  than  spring-like.  The  plants  in  cold  pits  being 
under  mats  at  night  cuts  off  a  considerable  slice  of  daylight  each  end  of 
the  day.  The  best  collections  I  have  seen  are  those  where  a  light  span- 
roofed  house  is  utilised  for  them. 


In  catalogue  descriptions  of  new  varieties,  if  dealers  would  give 
more  details  of  character,  habit,  and  time  of  blooming.  &c.,  as  compared 
with  well-known  established  varieties  and  types  of  acknowledged  merit,  it 
would  be  much  better  than  exhausting  ali  the  adjectives  in  the  super¬ 
lative  degree  in  attempting  descriptions  of  combinations  of  colours,  and 
excellencies  which  only  exist  in  fertile  imaginations.  As  things  are  at 
present,  a  season  has  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
peculiarities,  often  ending  in  disappointment.  Consequently,  money 
spent  in  novelties  is  regarded  as  something  wasted. — Carey  St.  John. 


THE  CARROT  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

The  Carrot  (Daucus  carota)  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  in  its  wild 
state  is  found  in  waste  places  almost  all  over  the  kingdom.  Cultivation, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Parsnip,  has  entirely  altered  its  appearance,  trans¬ 
forming  it  from  a  small,  dry,  hard,  and  whitish  root  into  a  large  succulent 
root  of  a  red  or  yellowish  colour.  At  what  date  it  was  first  cultivated 
is  not  known  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Charles  J.  it  was  highly  prized  by 
ladies  at  court,  who  wore  the  leaves  instead  of  feathers,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Parkinson.  Since  then  it  has  greatly  improved,  as  not  only 
is  it  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  thousands  of  acres  are  grown  annually 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

The  best  varieties  in  cultivation  are  Early  Nantes,  Short  Horn, 
Altrincham  Improved,  James’  Intermediate,  and  Long  Red  Surrey.  The 
earliest  sowings  should  always  consist  of  the  Short  Horn  type,  and  may 
be  made  in  a  warm  sunny  border  in  a  light  soil  during  the  month  of 
February.  But  for  main  crops  now  is  the  time  to  sow.  The  ground 
should  have  been  well  trenched.  Fork  it  over  well  previous  to  sowing 
the  seeds,  raking  it  level  and  fine  afterwards.  Next  proceed  to  draw 
shallow  drills  about  15  inches  apart,  and  as  the  young  plants  are  very 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  it  will  be  advisable  to  sow  somewhat 
thickly.  _  The  seed  should  be  rubbed  through  the  hand  with  a  little  sand 
or  dry  soil,  which  will  enable  the  sower  to  distribute  it  evenly.  The 
varieties  most  esteemed  for  this  sowing  are  Long  Red  and  Intermediate. 
None  proves  better  in  deep  soils  than  Long  Orange  and  Red  Surrey. 
James  Intermediate  is  well  suited  for  shallow  soils.  If  young  Carrots 
are  required  for  soups,  which  is  often  the  case,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  successional  sowings  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  sowing 
according  to  the  demand.  _  The  Short  Horn  is  to  be  preferred  for  this 
purpose.  When  winter  begins  to  come  upon  us  the  crop  should  be  care¬ 
fully  dug  up,  cutting  the  crowns  neatly  off ;  then  stack  the  roots,  heads 


outwards,  with  some  sand  between  each  layer.  They  may  be  stored  out 
of  doors,  like  Potatoes,  this  plan  keeping  them  very  fresh  and  succulent. 
— A.  G.  Feampton. 


EARLY  IIARDY  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Leonard  discoursed  pleasantly  on  this,  to  him, 
most  congenial  of  subjects  in  a  recent  issue,  and  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  his  deep  love  for  and  wide  knowledge  of  alpine 
and  hardy  plants  generally  can  fail  to  note  his  addition  to  the 
already  rich  list  of  Journal  contributors  with  anything  but 
unqualified  satisfaction.  Whoever  turns  his  attention  to  the 
thousand  and  one  beautiful  plants  that  form  the  classes  indicated 
opens  up  a  subject  of  interest  at  once  absorbing  and  inexhaustible. 
The  flowers  come  long  before 

“  The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  green  lap  throws. 

The  yellow  Cowslip  and  the  pale  Primrose,” 

and  give  their  flow  of  perennial  beauty  until  the  winter’s  chill  and 
gloom  ;  and  as  their  beauty  is  not  of  a  season,  neither  is  it  bounded 
by  considerations  of  space.  Hardy  flowers  are  grown  by  the  acre 
about  the  “  lordly  terraces  ”  of  Belvoir,  and  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  the  magnificent  garden  is  visited  from  far  and  wide, 
but  the  miniature  rockery  and  narrow  border  .  of  the  smallest 
garden  may  be  the  scene  of  a  picture  which,  though  ever  changing, 
is  ever  beautiful,  and  that  although  its  occupants  are  amongst  the 
lowliest  blossoms  of  the  earth. 

Scillas. — No  one  is  likely  to  quarrel  with  the  description  of 
S.  bifolia  as  a  good  early  flower,  but  its  variety  taurica  is,  I  con¬ 
sider,  far  better,  and  it  has  the  merit,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself, 
of  a  more  distinctive  individuality.  The  flowers  are  of  a  brighter 
and  more  decided  blue  than  those  of  S.  bifolia,  and  the  prominent 
brown  anthers  emphasise  the  distinctness.  For  freedom  of  bloom¬ 
ing  it  is  at  least  equal  to  the  type.  S.  taurica  is  rare,  but  were  it 
■well  known  it  would  be  a  much-prized  flower. 

Chionodoxas. — Mr.  Leonard  appears  to  view  with  some  alarm 
the  increasing  number  of  these.  When  it  simply  means  a  multi¬ 
plication  of  names,  as  in  the  so-called  C.  Timolusi,  these  appre¬ 
hensions  are  excusable,  but  there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to 
welcoming  such  as  are  improvements,  and  if  the  number  of  varie¬ 
ties  become  too  great  it  is  the  old  and  inferior  which  must  go — a 
course  far  preferable  to  rejecting  the  new  and  superior.  In  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  variety  named  Mr.  Ware  has  stated  that  his  bulbs  are 
small,  and  that  it  may  subsequently  be  seen  in  better  condition 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case  ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
ever  equal  C.  Lucilire.  With  at  least  two,  C.  gigantea  and  C.  sar- 
densis,  the  case  is  different.  Both  are  improvements,  and  great 
things  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  the  former,  which  is  larger 
than  C.  Lucilice,  and  more  clear  and  pleasing  in  colour.  The  rich 
hue  of  C.  sardensis  readers  it  far  more  striking  in  a  mass  than  the 
original  Glory  of  the  Snow.  The  white  form  is  not  very  effective. 

Daffodils. — Mr.  Leonard  does  not  touch  upon  these.  Ard 
Righ  has  been  persistently  written  up  of  late  in  various  quarters, 
and  is  undoubtedly  a  useful  form  ;  but  Henry  Irving  is  as  early 
and  showy — indeed,  I  think  the  bloom  is  a  little  finer  than  Ard 
Righ,  and  it  comes  in  well  before  obvallaris.  Golden  Spur 
closely  resembles  Henry  Irving.  I  should  class  these  as  two  of  the 
finest  of  the  early  flowering  Trumpet  Daffodils,  and  either  may  be 
grown  ;  both  are  not  needed.  N.  Cyclamineus  is  most  beautiful. 
With  the  protection  of  a'  handlight  it  blooms  abundantly  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  is  exceedingly  pretty  and  graceful.  This  delightful 
little  Daffodil  may  be  increased  readily  by  seeds.  Minimus  is 
hardly  less  desirable.  Pallidus  pnecox  is  still  too  useful  from  its 
earliness  and  free-flowering  character  to  be  done  without.  Many 
fail  with  it  through  lifting  the  bulbs  and  keeping  them  some  time 
out  of  the  ground  ;  they  should  be  replanted  at  once. 

Irises. — Reticulata  needs  no  wrords  of  commendation.  It  is 
perhaps  the  richest  of  early  hardy  flowers,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
universally  grown  even  yet.  Such  of  your  readers  as  do  not  grow 
this  lovely  flower  should  make  haste  to  repair  the  omission.  Two 
good  forms  of  it  are  cyanea  and  Krelagei,  purple.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  latter  is  extremely  inconstant  from  seed,  while 
reticulata  rarely  varies.  Stylosa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
early  Irises  ;  the  flowers  are  light  blue  svith  yellow  markings,  and  its 
varieties  alba,  certificated,  I  believe,  last  year,  and  speciosa,  purple 
standards,  a  rare  and  most  beautiful  flower,  are  fully  as  desirable. 
The  bulbous-rooted  persica  is  also  a  charming  early  flower,  though 
one  has  to  stoop  low  to  note  its  chaste  and  delicate  beauty. 

Hi:l  lebores. — In  these  we  have  plants  of  a  more  vigorous 
character  than  some  of  the  others  mentioned,  and  some  at  least  of 
them  cannot  well  be  dispensed  wdth,  H.  colchicus,  a  dark  flowered 
kind,  has  been  in  bloom  all  the  winter.  M.  Hariot  comments  on  the 
long  period  during  w'hicli  these  plants  remain  in  flower  in  a  recent 
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number  of  Lc  Jardin.  “  I  was  quite  surprised,”  he  said,  “  to  see, 
when  visiting  M.  Dugourd  at  Fontainebleau,  at  this  period  of  the 
year  about  20,000  Hellebores  still  in  full  bloom,  and  they  have  been 
thus  flowering  since  about  the  15th  of  November.  The  Helleberus 
is  not,  then,  the  winter  flower  of  short  duration  that  it  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  be  not  so  very  long  ago.  Among  the  seedlings  obtained 
by  M.  Dugourd  there  are  some  extremely  pretty  varieties,  the  colours 
varying  in  all  the  shades  of  white  and  red,  petals  pure  or  spotted, 
plants  dwarf  or  tall,  inflorescence  scanty  or  free  ;  in  short,  varieties 
for  all  tastes.  It  is  from  H.  c.iucasicus,  guttatus,  orientalis,  atro- 
rubens,  &c.,  that  these  varieties  appear  to  have  issued.  The  old 
Christmas  Rose  appears  to  have  varied  very  little.” 

Saxifragas. — We  have  heard  much,  but  not  too  much,  about 
these  lately.  Can  Mr.  Leonard  tell  us  anything  about  florellenta  ? 
It  is  a  pink  flowered  species  from,  I  believe,  the  Maritime  Alps.  I 
can  remember  seeing  it  in  bloom  but  once,  and  that,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  was  at  Tottenham.  It  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  Saxifrage. — 
W.  P.  W. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  annual  meeting  of  the  Linnean 
Society  will  he  held  in  their  Burlington  House  Booms  on  Thursday, 
May  2nd.  On  the  same  day  Messrs.  Protheroe  &  Morris  will  sell  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Peacock’s  succulents  at  Sudbury 
House,  Hammersmith.  This  firm  will  also  have  sales  of  Orchids  at  their 
Cheapside  rooms  on  Friday,  May  3rd,  and  Tuesday,  May  7th.  The 
Scottish  Primula  and  Auricula  Society’s  third  Exhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Calton  Convening  Booms,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday 
May  8th. 

-  The  Weather. — The  weather  has  been  much  milder  of  late 

in  the  south,  bright  and  dull  days  with  rain  alternating.  Fruit  blossom 
is  opening  rapidly,  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  being  covered  with  expanded 
flowers  ;  also  early  Pears.  Writing  from  Perthshire,  “  B.  D.  ”  states  : — 
“The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  very  variable,  generally 
dull,  milder  towards  the  close.  Saturday,  27th,  was  a  beautiful  day  ; 
heavy  rain,  accompanied  by  a  slight  thunderstorm,  occurred  in  the 
afternoon.” 

-  Signs  of  Summer. — Mr.  E.  Molyneux  writes  from  Swanmore, 

Hants  :  —  “  This  (April  27th)  is  the  first  spring  day  we  have  had  here  ; 
it  has  been  delightfully  warm  after  a  heavy  rain.  To-day  I  have  heard 
the  cuckoo  and  nightingale,  and  seen  swallows  for  the  first  time.  This 
is  later  than  usual,  as  we  generally  have  the  cuckoo  by  the  15th,  and 
the  nightingales  are  heard  by  the  20th.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  the 
grass  grow  so  fast  as  it  does  now  ;  trees  I  think  are  breaking  into  leaf, 
while  vegetation  in  other  ways  is  slow.” 

-  The  Cuckoo  near  London. — “  T.”  writes  : — “  It  is  customary 

at  this  season  to  record  the  first  appearance  of  the  cuckoo  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  but  I  have  not  observed  that  anyone  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  note  how  near  this  welcome  visitor  comes  to  town.  On 
Sunday  morning  about  8.30,  from  the  garden  of  my  house  in  Clapham 
Park,  I  heard  the  cuckoo  again  and  again,  very  distinctly,  and  certainly 
not  far  off.  Some  of  the  houses  hereabout  have  grounds  extending  for 
10  or  12  acres,  and  even  more,  with  shrubberies  and  bits  of  wilderness 
that  afford  good  shelter  for  living  things  that  delight  to  be  ‘  in  shadiest 
covert  hid  ;’  but  after  all  Clapham  Park  is  for  the  most  part  within  the 
cab  radius  of  four  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  nightingale,  I  am 
told  by  the  gardeners,  has  been  heard  here.  I  well  remember  hearing 
it  a  few  years  ago  in  the  grounds  of  the  reservoirs  at  Stoke  Newington, 
which  are  about  the  same  distance  from  the  City  on  the  northern  side. 
There,  too,  the  brilliant  sight  of  a  kingfisher  haunting  the  big  stones  of 
the  margin  of  the  lake  is,  or  certainly  was,  common  enough.” 

-  Narcissus  minimus. — I  herewith  enclose  a  flower  and  a  leaf 

of  the  true  Narcissus  minimus.  As  you  will  observe  it  is  little  more 
than  half  the  size  of  the  one  figured  in  the  Journal.  I  think  few  indeed 
have  seen  the  true  minimus.  The  plant  generally  sold  for  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  small  form  of  N.  minor. — James  Percival. 

-  Mr.  P.  Barr  writing  on  this  subject  says  : — “  There  are  three 

Narcissuses  men  continually  knock  their  heads  against — viz.,  N.  minor, 
N.  nanus.  N.  minimus,  and  the  error  commenced  with  the  ‘  Bot.  Mag.’ 


where  N.  minimus  is  figured  as  N.  minor,  and  in  Sweet’s  work  N.  minor 
is  figured  as  N.  pumilus.  I  set  the  three  before  Mr.  Baker,  and  added, 

1  Will  these  names  do  ?  ’  He  said  they  would,  so  I  settled  the  question,  and 
have  three  good  names  for  three  distinct  plants.  The  Narcissus  which 
does  duty  for  N.  minor  is  N.  nanus,  and  for  N.  minimus  N.  nanus.  It  is 
a  convenient  little  Narcissus.  I  do  not  say  it  is  done  intentionally,  but 
very  few  growers  know  the  three.  Now  they  are  from  necessity 
compelled  to  learn  and  read  up  a  little  on  Daffodils)’ 

- Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  for  the  last  eight 

years  gardener  to  Sir  Geo.  Elliott,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Aberaman  House,  Aber- 
dare,  has  been  transferred  to  take  charge  of  The  Friars,  Newport,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire. 

-  Camellias  at  Walton  Lea.— All  who  have  visited ,  the 

gardens  at  Walton  Lea,  near  Warrington,  know  how  admirably 
Camellias  are  grown  there  by  Mr.  W.  Kipps,  the  healthy  well-formed 
pyramidal  specimens  being  from  10  to  15  feet  or  more  in  height.  We 
are  informed  they  have  been  very  beautiful  this  season,  and  recently 
when  Mr.  Crossfield  opened  his  gardens  to  the  public  for  two  hours 
on  two  consecutive  afternoons,  2000  persons  passed  through  the  houses ' 
each  day — practical  evidence  that  his  kindness  was  fully  appreciated. 

-  The  schedules  of  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies 

continue  to  arrive,  and  we  have  now  several  before  us  awaiting  notice. 
The  thirty-seventh  season  of  the  Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural 
Association  will  be  distinguished  by  a  Bose  Show  on  July  10th  and  11th, 
and  a  general  Show  on  September  11th  and  12th  this  year.  At  the 
Bose  Show  nineteen  classes  are  provided,  with  prizes  ranging  from  £5 
to  5s.  At.  the  September  Show  seventy-seven  classes  are  enumerated  for 
plants,  cut  flowers,  and  fruits,  the  prizes  varying  from  £10  to  2s.  Gd. 
This  is  usually  an  excellent  Show,  but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been  quite 
so  well  supported  by  visitors  as  might  be  expected  in  a  town  like 
Brighton.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Carpenter,  %,  St.  James  Street, 
Brighton.  The  classes  at  both  Exhibitions  are  open  to  all  competitors. 

- '  The  Darlington  North  End  Horticultural  Society 

announce  a  Show  to  be  held  on  August  17th  this  year,  that  judging  by 
the  schedule  will  be  of  a  most  varied  character.  In  the  horticultural 
department  112  classes  are  devoted  to  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  the  prizes  being  of  small  amounts,  30s.  to  Is.  Then  there 
are  also  classes  for  the  following,  taken  in  the  order  named  : — Pigs, 
goats,  artisan’s  work,  fine  arts,  “  chipping  and  filing  contest,”  “  ladies’ 
industrial  work  ”  (articles  of  clothing,  &c.),  a  school  department  for 
girls  and  boys,  and  sections  for  rabbits,  cats,  cavies,  and  pigeons.  The 
Secretary  is  Mr.  G.  H.  Hutchison,  5,  Denmark  Street,  North  Boad, 
Darlington. 

-  When  raised  early  Bicinuses  are  apt  to  become  tall  and  un¬ 
healthy.  Sown  now  singly  in  1-inch  pots  and  set  in  a  heated  frame  or 
warm  house  the  seed  germinates  quickly  and  the  plants  grow  rapidly, 
being  quite  strong  enough  to  place  out  at  the  end  of  May  or  in  J une. 
No  plants  can  be  more  easily  raised,  and  Castor-oil  Plants,  as  they  are 
generally  termed,  are  noble  subjects  for  the  flower  garden.  Any  light 
loamy  soil  suits  them.  E.  Gibsoni,  which  has  dark  purple  stems  and 
leaves,  and  only  attains  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  is  one  of  the  most 
ornamental,  and  the  taller  growing  sanguineus  tricolor,  borbonensis 
compactus,  and  macrocarpus  are  also  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

-  The  Tom  Thumb  Varieties  of  Tropieolums  are  very 

showy  and  well  adapted  for  bedding  in  hot  or  poor  positions  where 
perhaps  most  other  plants  will  fail.  Planted  or  sown  on  rather  rich 
ground  more  leaves  that  flowers  will  form,  and  in  all  cases  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  grown  on  poor  firm  ground.  The  surest  way  to  secure 
even  lines  or  masses  is  to  raise  the  plants  under  glass,  any  cool  shelf 
answering  for  the  purpose,  and  transplant  to  where  they  are  to  flower 
early  in  June.  The  Tropasolums  of  a  climbling  habit  are  most  suitable 
for  covering  archways,  pillars,  verandahs,  and  porchways.  The  yellow 
flowering  Canary  Creeper  belongs  to  this  section,  while  the  different 
varieties  of  Lobbianum,  with  their  scarlet,  crimson,  and  orange  scarlet 
flowers  are  remarkably  showy.  These  may  be  raised  similarly  to  the 
Tropseolums,  and  ought  not  to  be  grown  in  strong  soil,  otherwise  they 
grow  too  vigorously. — W.  I. 

- Fruit  and  Flowers  for  the  Hospital. — There  are  many 

people  who  cannot  give  money  but  who  would  willingly  spare  fruit, 
flowers,  evergreens,  shrubs,  &c.,  from  their  gardens  if  it  would  help  the 
Grosvenor  Hospital  for  women  and  children.  Will  you  very  kindly 
permit  me  to  say  to  them  that  we  need  a  plentiful  supply  of  such 
things  for  sale  or  decoration  at  the  A1  Fresco  Fayre  and  Floral  Fete 
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which  is  to  be  held  in  the  South  Kensington  Conservatory  and  Royal 
Albert  Hall  at  the  end  of  May  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  ? 
Promises  of  assistance  in  this  way  will  be  accepted  quite  as  thank¬ 
fully  as  money  contributions,  so  I  trust  I  may  receive  many  letters 
from  readers,  to  whom  I  will  send  full  particulars.— rl  am,  sir,  your 
obedient  servant,  F.  C.  Howard,  Honorary  Secretary,  Grosvenor 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  Vincent  Square,  S.  W. 

-  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund.— At  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  on  Friday  night  last,  Mr.  G.  Deal  in  the  chair,  several 
donations  and  contributions  were  announced,  including  £8  17s.  from 
Mr.  Allan,  Brookhill,  South  Devon  (collected),  sums  of  five  guineas  from 
Mr.  M.  Dunn,  Dalkeith,  Mr.  J.  Elliott,  Fulham,  and  the  profits  on 
tickets  for  St.  James’  Hall  ;  two  guineas  from  Mr.  W.  Warren,  and 
£2  17s.  7d.  from  Mr.  W.  Richards’  money  box,  besides  smaller  amounts. 
It  was  decided  to  invest  £500  in  the  most  secure  and  advantageous 
manner,  which  can  be  recommended  by  reliable  financiers.  Mr.  Lemon 
was  appointed  a  local  Secretary  for  Brighton.  Applications  from 
fourteen  candidates,  duly  recommended,  were  received  and  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  election,  but  only  five  can  be  justifiably  placed  on  the  fund. 
Many  subscriptions  are  inarrear  and  should  be  paid  early  for  insuring 
the  right  to  vote  for  candidates. 

-  A  SUBSEQUENT  meeting  was  held  for  making  preparations  for 

the  Floral  Fete  in  Covent  Garden  on  behalf  of  the  (above 
charity.  This  is  to  be  opened  at  8  p.m.  on  May  22nd  by  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts,  in  the  wholesale 
flower  market  that  was  referred  to  on  page  32!)  last  week.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  great  floral  events  of  the  season,  and  held  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  patronage  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  Countess  Spencer,  Baroness 
Bolsover,  Lady  George  Hamilton,  Lady  Goldsmid,  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill, 
and  the  Lady  Mayoress.  Tickets,  5s.  each  (limited  to  2000)  will  be 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  and  Mr.  J.  Assbee,  Market  Office,  Covent  Garden.  The  band 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Horse  Guards,  to  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
Godfrey,  has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion. 

- Floral  Church  Decorations. — The  editor  of  one  of  our 

City  papers,  writing  to  me  privately — and  he  has  singular  facilities 
for  being  accurately  informed — tells  me  in  no  previous  year  that  he 
can  remember  have  flowers  been  so  extensively  employed  in  Church 
decoration — and  this  is  not  confined  to  Roman  Catholics — on  Maunday 
Thursday.  All  over  Ireland  one  of  the  sights — in  fact,  an  institution — 
on  Holy  Thursday  is  “  to  visit  the  churches”  and  see  the  rich,  chaste,  and 
brilliant  floral  display  on  and  around  the  altars.  Every  sect  lends 
flowers  and  give  special  orders  to  their  gardeners  to  have  them  ready. 
This  is  why  the  matter  is  deserving  notice  in  your  columns.  So  it 
becomes  a  question  of  considerable  importance  to  all  gardeners  so 
concerned,  what  flowers  will  be  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and 
what  flowers  can  be  relied  on  to  bloom  about  Eastertide  ?  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  foliage  plants  always  turn  in. — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 

-  Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland  writes  : — “  I  send  a  bunch  each  of 

Oxlip  William  of  Orange  and  Cowslip  Hose-in-Hose  Sparkler 
for  your  approval.  There  is  colour  in  both,  1  think.  You  can  see  the 
red  one  300  yards  distance,  and  the  bed  of  the  Oxlip,  all  one  mass  now 
over  3000  plants,  is  extremely  beautiful.”  [There  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  terms  in  reference  to  the  flowers.  The  red  flower,  which  we 
presume  is  the  one  called  a  Cowslip  (Sparkier),  is  not  a  Cowslip,  but  a 
small  Hose-in-Hose  Polyanthus,  very  rich  and  effective.  The  so-called 
Oxlip  William  of  Orange  is  not  an  Oxlip,  but  a  gigantic  Cowslip,  not 
new  to  us,  and  beautiful  when  grown  in  a  mass.  Our  correspondent 
also  sends  a  very  fine  white  head  of  his  April  Queen  Broccoli,  and,  of 
course,  some  Daffodils.  The  flowers  were  withered  in  transit.] 

-  Mr.  W.  Divers,  The  Gardens,  Weirton  House,  Maidstone, 

sends  us  samples  of  Salt’s  Crimson  Perfection  and  Trince 
Albert  Rhubarb  in  order  that  we  may  “  see  the  difference  and  judge 
of  their  quality.”  There  is  a  very  great  difference,  the  former  being 
deep  crimson  in  colour,  which  is  retained  when  cooked  ;  very  firm,  not 
very  juicy,  and  requiring  little  sugar  ;  the  latter  only  faintly  coloured, 
juicy,  brisk,  and  pleasant,  requiring  a  liberal  addition  of  sugar.  It  is 
entirely  a  question  of  individual  taste  as  to  which  may  be  preferred, 
and  those  who  follow  Mr.  Divers’  advice  and  example  will  grow  both, 
and  both  are  good,  but  neither  equals  in  appearance  the  stalks  of  the 
Champagne  as  sent  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  We  observe  this  is  plentiful  in  the 
market  now,  succeeding,  and  in  appearance  superseding,  the  Early 
Red. 


-  Just  after  going  to  press  last  week  we  were  informed  of  the 

death  of  Mr.  James  Dickson,  gardener  to  Sir  Robert  Jardine,  Bart.,  at 
Castlemilk,  near  Lockerbie,  Dumfriesshire.  There  were  not  many  better 
gardeners  nor  more  worthy  men  than  Mr.  Dickson.  He  especially 
excelled  as  a  cultivator  of  Grapes,  and  his  record  as  a  grower  of  large 
bunches  is  probably  unequalled.  He  did  not  exhibit  the  heaviest  bunch 
of  Grapes  in  the  world,  for  this  was  done  by  Mr.  James  Curror,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1875,  weight  26  lbs.  4  ozs.,  Mr.  Dickson’s  weighing  in  the 
Show  25  lbs.  15  ozs. ;  but  he  always  said  that  when  cut  it  weighed 
2G  lbs.  8  ozs.  Its  shoulders  as  tied  straight  out,  measured  2  feet 
3  inches  across,  and  its  circumference,  following  the  oontour  of  the 
shoulders  to  the  body  of  the  bunch,  exactly  8  feet.  The  length  of  the 
bunch  was  2  feet  3  inches.  Mr.  Dickson  was  then  gardener  to  John 
Jardine,  Esq.,  at  Arkleton,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  appointed 
to  the  much  larger  charge  at  Castlemilk,  and  when  we  called  on  him 
there  we  found  the  gardens  in  splendid  condition.  He  was  not  a  strong 
man,  and  lived  a  good  life,  which  he  knew  would  not  be  a  long  one, 
dying  of  heart  disease  on  April  17th,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  His  reputation 
as  a  Grape  grower  did  not  rest  on  the  solitary  bunch  mentioned.  In  the 
year  18G!),atthe  Edinburgh  International  Exhibition,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  him  for  a  bunch  weighing  16^  lbs.  ;  in  1870Lis  first  prize 
bunch  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society’s  Show  weighed  19  lbs.  5  ozs. ;  in 
1871  his  first  prize  bunch  at  the  same  Society’s  Show  weighed  18  lbs. 
7  ozs. ;  in  1872  his  first  prize  bunch  at  Glasgow  weighed  19  lbs.  G  ozs.  ; 
in  1873  at  Manchester  his  prize  bunch  weighed  16  lbs.  1  oz. ;  and  in  the 
same  year  another  bunch  at  Glasgow  weighed  16  lbs.  10  ozs.  ;  then  came 
the  bunch  exhibited  at  Edinburgh  in  1875,  weighing  (by  the  Judges) 
25  lbs.  15  ozs.  Is  not  that  an  achievement  without  a  parallel  in  the 
production  of  large  bunches  of  Grapes  ? 

-  One  of  the  fifteen  candidates  recommended  by  the  Council 

for  election  as  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  is  Mr.  William 
Botting  Hemsley,  A.L.S.,  assistant  for  India  in  the  Herbarium  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  whose  work  the  following  particulars  are 
given.  “  Entered  the  Kew  Herbarium  in  1863  ;  assistance  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  G.  Bentham,  F.R.S.,  in  preface  to  ‘  Flora  Australiensis,’  1863  ; 
A.L.S.,  1875  ;  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  1876  ;  author 
of  numerous  papers  on  Systematic  Botany,  which,  together  with  his 
larger  works,  have  given  him  an  authoritative  position  in  this  branch  of 
science  ;  author  of  the  Botany  (five  vols.,  4to)  of  the  ‘  Biologia  Centrali- 
Americana,’  1879-88  ;  joint  author  with  Brigade-Surgeon  Aitchison, 
F.R.S.,  of  memoirs  on  the  botanical  collections  of  the  several  Afghan 
expeditions  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  xviii.,  pages  29-113,  1880  ;  xix.,  pages 
148-200,  1883  ;  Trans.  Linn.  Soc.,  2nd  Ser.  iii.,  pages  1-139,  1888)  ; 
engaged  by  sub-Committee  of  the  Government  Grant  Committee  to 
prepare  the  ‘  Index  Florae  Sinensis,’  an  enumeration  of  all  known 
Chinese  plants  (in  course  of  publication,  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  xxiii. 
1886-88,  ft  «py.).” 

-  Daffodils  at  Cork. — The  following  varieties  are  in  flower 

at  Temple  Hill : — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  the  latter  an  immense 
white  bloom,  and,  only  that  the  foliage  places  it  with  the  bicolors,  it 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  White  Trumpet  section  ;  Edith  Barber, 
allied  to  muticus  and  P.  R.  Barr,  a  small  Emperor,  are  both  very  dis¬ 
tinct.  In  chalice  flowers,  C.  J.  Backhouse,  Sir  Watkin  (extra  fine), 
Princess  Mary,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Backhouse  (very  beautiful),  semi  partitus, 
Barri  conspicuus,  and  Sensation  are  at  their  best  ;  but  the  most  attrac¬ 
tive  bloom,  that  everyone  so  admires,  is  Leedsi  Duchess  of  Westminster. 
It  is  really  an  extraordinary  production,  in  appearance  like  a  Pancra¬ 
tium.  The  gentle  showers  have  proved  so  beneficial  that  many  of  the 
blooms  are  from  5  to  6  inches  diameter,  and  the  foliage  become  broad 
like  Emperor.  Poeticus  grandiflorus,  Nelsoni  aurantius,  and  the  red¬ 
eyed  Bernardi  hybrids  are  also  very  beautiful.  It  would  be  a  “  great 
hit  ”  to  get  a  Duchess  of  Westminster  with  a  red  corona,  or  a  white  Sir 
Watkin.  This  I  look  forward  to.  We  shall  have  a  great  crop  of  seed 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  on  all  the  Narcissi  this  season  ;  some  of  the  pods 
are  now  quite  swollen. — W.  B.  II. 


HARD  WOODED  GREEN  LIO  LTSE  PLANTS 

AT  KEW. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  bulbs  make  such  a  grand 
display,  we  are  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  greenhouse  plants.  There  are  few  that  can  compare  with  many 
of  these,  although  I  believe  their  culture  has  been  much  neglected 
in  private  gardens.  How  many  are  there  who  can  say  that  they 
possess  a  really  first-rate  collection  ?  But  take  stove  plants  or 
i  Orchids,  and  you  will  have  a  host  of  replies.  Thanks,  however,  to 
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soma  of  our  nursei^men,  such  collections  are  still  to  be  found. 
And  why  should  they  not  coma  again  to  the  front  ?  Their  culture 
is  easy  ;  they  require  much  less  heat,  and  consequently  are  less 
•expansive  to  grow  than  either  stove  plants  or  Orchids,  and  many  are 
redly  beautiful.  Take  the  Boronia,  for  instance,  with  its  neat, 
bell-shaped  flowers  of  various  shades.  What  is  more  beautiful  than 
a  we^l-grown  plant  of  B.  megastigma  ?  the  colour  a  purplish  brown 
with  yellow  inside  the  flower,  and  its  delicious  scent  is  unequalled. 
B  heterophylla  has  much  brighter  flowers,  being  a  bright  rosy 
carmine,  bu't  it  has  no  scent.  Other  really  good  sorts  are  B.  elatior, 
B.  tetrandra,  B.  polygalfe folia,  and  B.  serruiata,  all  of  which  deserve 
a  place  in  every  collection.  They  thrive  under  ordinary  greenhouse 
treatment,  but  require  to  be  potted  very  firmly.  Good  peat  with 
silver  sand  and  a  little  charcoal  added  suits  them  admirably  ;  being 
Australian  plants  they  are  benefited  by  a  little  extra  heat  while 
making  their  growth. 

Eriostemon  cuspidatus  is  another  Australian  shrub  requiring 
similar  treatment  to  the  Boronia,  except  that  in  potting  a  third  of 
the  compost  should  be  good  fibry  loam.  The  flowers  are  produced 
freely,  are  almost  white,  and  very  useful  for  cutting.  The  plants 
being  naturally  dwarf  it  requires  little  pruning,  but  forms  a  compact 
bush.  Eriosl^mon  buxifolius  and  E.  myoporoides  have  rose-coloured 
flowers,  rather  smaller  than  cuspidatus,  but  make  good  companion 
plants. 

Acacia  armata,  A.  Drummondi,  A.  pulchella,  and  A.  linearis  are 
till  very  suitable  for  growing  in  pots,  and  make  neat  plants  for 
decorative  purposes, flowering  profusely  on  the  young  slender  shoots. 
Immediately  after  flowering  the  plants  should  be  cut  back  and 
again  started  into  growth.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permits  place 
them  out  of  doors,  so  that  the  growth  may  be  thoroughly  ripened. 
Acacia  armata  is  suitable  for  window  boxes  or  drawing  room 
decoration,  as  it  makes  a  compact  bush  and  is  very  floriferous ;  the 
bright  yellow  flowers  make  a  grand  contrast  with  the  dark  green 
foliage.  The  Indian  Daphne  (Daphne  indica),  white  and  red 
varieties,  are  both  worthy  of  a  place,  as  their  perfume  is  almost 
unsurpassed.  Care  should  be  taken  that  these  are  not  overpotted, 
as  they  are  of  very  slow  growth,  and  consequently  should  be  kept 
in  small  pots. 

Correas  should  not  be  omitted,  as  there  are  several  species  and 
many  more  varieties  that  are  really  worth  growing.  Their  leathery 
leaves  and  bright  tubular  flowers  render  them  very  attractive.  I 
have  found  them  do  best  in  a  light  airy  house,  but  they  should  not  be 
exposed  too  much  to  the  sun.  When  well  managed  they  continue 
flowering  for  upwards  of  six  months  during  spring  and  early 
summer.  Correa  cardinalis,  C.  ventricosa,  and  C.  pulchella  are 
amongst  the  brightest  colours.  Another  plant  with  flowers  similar 
in  shaoe  to  the  Correa  is  Agapetes  buxifolia  ;  it  is  very  showy  when 
well  flowered,  but  does  not  make  a  good  shaped  plant.  It  also 
requires  rather  warmer  treatment.  Of  Agathosmas,  rugosa,  hispida, 
and  vestita  are  about  the  best  of  the  genus.  When  in  flower  they 
are  exceedingly  attractive,  and  the  foliage  gives  off  at  all  times  a 
very  sweet  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  terminal  heads, 
not  unlike  the  Pimelea,  and  are  mostly  white  or  shades  of  lilac. 
Being  from  the  Cape  they  require  cool  treatment,  and  should 
always  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house.  They  are  peat- 
loving  plants,  and  well  repay  for  a  little  extra  attention. 

Eutaxia  myrtifolia  and  Aotus  gracillima  both  deserve  to  be  well 
grown.  The  flowers  of  each  are  small,  but  produced  very  freely  on 
the  long  slender  shoots,  and  being  crimson  and  gold  the  colour  is 
very  attractive.  Hibbertia  stricta  has  bright  yellow  flowers,  and 
being  a  plant  of  slow  growth  it  makes  a  useful  addition.  The 
individual,  flowers  soon  fall,  but  as  others  open  to  take  their  places 
the  plants  remain  a  long  time  in  perfection.  I  might  greatly 
extend  my  list,  as  there  are  so  many  worth  noting  here  ;  but  a 
few  notes  on  them  another  time  may  be  of  use  to  some  readers. 
I  have  omitted  some  of  those  that  are  more  generally  known, 
such  as  Epacrises,  Chorozemas,  Grevilleas,  Pimeleas,  &c.,  for  that 
reason. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  As  hardwooded  plants  are  mostly  of 
slow  growth,  and  the  delicate  roots  soon  suffer  from  an  over  supply 
■of  water  as  much  as  by  an  insufficiency,  the  greatest  care  is  needed, 
and  soft  rain  water  should  always  be  used  if  obtainable. — F.  G. 


WASHING  THE  ROOTS  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 

Your  correspondent,  “Practical,”  April  11th,  page  299,  states  that 
the  above  is  new  to  him,  and  that  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  except 
where  roots  are  affected  with  fungi.  I  should  like  to  remind  him  of 
another  great  reason  which  has  occurred  in  my  experience  and  also  that 
of  many  others  for  washing  roots.  About  fourteen  years  since  I  was 
employed  in  the  neithbourhcod  of  London,  and  well  remember  the 
trouble  which  the  phylloxera  caused  in  more  than  one  garden,  and  in 
my  previous  situation  the  Vines  would  not  thrive  when  I  took  charge  of 
them,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  caused  me  considerable  amount  of  deep 
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anxiety,  being  m}'  first  charge.  One  day  I  examined  the  roots  in  the 
outside  border,  and  discovered  a  strange  looking  root  swollen  at  the 
point  and  of  singular  appearance,  very  smooth  and  contracted  a  short 
distance  from  the  point.  This  was  proved  to  be  the  effect  of  phylloxera. 
The  next  winter  the  Vines  were  destroyed,  the  soil  all  removed  to  a 
distance,  a  concrete  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  border,  walls  washed 
with  boiling  hot  lime,  house  painted,  and  the  border  left  empty  during 
the  winter.  The  roots  were  quite  eaten  out  in  the  inside  border,  which 
was  dry  when  taken  out,  but  not  so  much  affected  in  the  outside  where 
it  was  usually  moist.  Another  vinery  not  more  than  50  feet  distant  was 
not  affected,  and  never  has  been  since. 

A  new  border  was  made  the  following  spring,  and  now  we  come  to 
the  washing  out  of  the  root3.  This  method  was  adopted  as  a  precaution, 
to  be  doubly  sure,  so  to  speak,  when  Vines  coine  from  a  distance  and 
phylloxera  was  so  commonly  distributed,  but  it  was  not  new  to  me. 
Mr.  David  Thomson,  in  his  “  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,”  says  : — 
“  Thoroughly  divest  the  roots  of  all  the  soil,  wash  them  in  tepid  water, 
and  disentangle  them  carefully.”  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  all 
points,  because  I  have  not  found  the  water  to  do  any  damage,  and  in  the 
case  of  this  most  destructive  insect  it  may  prove  to  be  good.  It  enables 
one  to  thoroughly  examine  the  roots.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  phyl¬ 
loxera  in  England  for  some  years,  and  trust  we  never  shall  again. — 
George  Harris. 


GRAFTED  ABUTILONS  FOR  ROOM  DECORATION. 
The  free  growth  and  equally  free-flowering  propensities  of  Abutilons 
render  them  invaluable  for  various  decorative  purposes.  Of  late  years 


FIG.  57. — A  STANDARD  ABUTILON  VEXILLARIUM. 

a  great  advance  has  been  made  on  the  old  Darwinitype,  both  as  regards 
the  size  and  variety  of  colouring,  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  flowers  ; 
it  is  not  to  this  species  that  these  notes  are  intended  to  refer ;  still  a 
passing  glance  is  requisite,  owing  to  the  fact  of  raising  plants  of  this 
section  from  seed  as  a  basis  for  our  operations. 

As  is  generally  the  case,  in  raising  a  number  of  seedlings  of  any  kind 
of  jilant  there  are  a  certain  per-centage  of  inferior  merit.  These  are 
usually  consigned  to  the  rubbish  heap  ;  but,  as  I  will  endeavour  to  show, 
apparently  worthless  Abutilons  can  be  converted  into  specimens  of 
gracefulness  and  beauty  that  will  prove  a  source  of  attractiveness  to 
their  owners.  I  will  desire  those  who  have  a  number  of  such  plants  on 
hand  to  select  those  having  clean  straight  stems  of  from  9  to  15  inches 
in  height,  and  of  not  less  than  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at 
the  top  ;  these  can  have  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  such  reduc¬ 
tions  made  as  to  enable  them  to  be  placed  in  pots  of  mt  more  than 
6  inches  in  diameter,  or  smaller  if  possible,  as  it  will  be  found  particu¬ 
larly  convenient  to  have  the  plant  in  a  diminutive  receptacle  when  it  is 
desired  to  utilise  it  for  table  decoration.  The  roots  can  be  reduced  with 
a  free  hand,  as  they  will,  when  placed  in  a  moist  genial  temperature, 
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quickly  form  fresh  vigorous  feeders.  When  this  is  seen  to  he  the  case 
operations  should  commence  by  neatly  trimming  off  all  shoots  that  have 
been  emitted,  and  standing  the  plants  near  some  convenient  ledge  or 
shelf  in  either  a  vinery  at  work  or  Peach  house,  or  any  other  such  like 
suitable  structure,  arranging  them  so  that  the  top  of  the  stem  stands  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  level  of  such  lelge.  Next  procure  some  4  or 
5-inch  pots,  and  with  the  mouth  of  the  pot  upward  pass  the  stem 
through  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  for  the  time  being  allow  the  pot  to 
slip  down  the  stem  as  far  as  it  will  go,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  make 
from  four  to  six  incisions  in  the  bark  about  half  an  inch  in  length  from 
the  top  of  the  stem,  separating  the  bark  from  the  wood  after  the  cut  is 
made  with  the  bone  blade  of  the  budding  knife.  If  the  stocks  are  in  a 
proper  condition  to  work-  the  bark  should  part  freely  from  the  hard 
wood,  but  if  it  fails  to  do  so  do  not  force,  but  stand  the  plant  back  for 
a  few  days  before  attempting  to  repeat  the  operation.  Having  at  hand 
some  short-jointed  terminal  shoots  of  Abutilon  vexillarium  of  about 
2  inches  in  length,  lay  the  scion  lengthwise  on  the  left  forefinger  with 
the  growing  point  outwards,  in  the  same  position  that  the  shoot  assumes 
when  growing  naturally,  slice  off  the  upper  side  of  the  butt  end  so  as 
to  form  a  wedge  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  insert  from  four  to 
six  of  such  shoots  around  the  top  of  the  stem  between  the  distended  bark 
and  wood,  always  keeping  the  sliced  portion  of  the  scion  facing  the 
wood  ;  bind  up  firmly  with  raffia,  and  on  the  top  between  the  inserted 
scions  place  a  small  portion  of  clay  or  grafting  wax  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  this  if  pressed  down  will  prevent  condensed  moisture  entering 
between  the  separated  bark  and  wood,  which  would  have  a  tendency  to 
cause  a  difficulty  of  union  if  allowed  to  penetrate  so  far.  When  all  is 
finished  neatly  draw  up  the  pots  that  were  previously  passed  down  the 
stems,  so  that  they  can  be  rested  on  the  ledge,  stop  up  any  space  with 
clay  in  the  drainage  hole  not  filled  by  the  stem,  place  a  piece  of  glass 
over  the  mouth,  and  all  is  rendered  air-tight. 

In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  union  should  have  progressed 
so  far  as  to  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  bandage,  and  at  the  same 
time  any  shoots  that  the  close  state  of  the  interior  of  the  pot  may  have 
induced  should  be  carefully  rubbed  off  the  stock.  In  due  time  when  the 
union  is  effected  the  glass  can  be  removed,  and  if  the  hole  of  the 
pot  is  sufficiently  accommodating  it  can  be  passed  upwards  and  off  the 
stem  ;  though  if  the  shoots  have  grown  tolerably  well  it  is  generally 
advisable  not  to  attempt  its  removal  in  this  way,  but  to  let  it  drop 
some  little  distance  down  the  stem,  when  a  sharp  crack  with  a  hammer 
will  effect  its  removal  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  tuft  of  growth 
on  the  summit  of  the  stem. 

If  the  plants  are  now  subjected  to  a  brisk  growing  temperature  the 
shoots  will  branch  out  in  a  most  graceful  manner,  and  the  importance 
of  attending  so  particularly  to  the  details  of  placing  the  scions  in  the 
proper  position  will  be  appreciated.  Those  that  were  sliced  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  stem  and  placed  so  that  the  points  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  the  stock  will  now  be  forming  themselves  into  well- 
balanced  symmetrical  beads  of  slender  drooping  stems,  hung  at  re¬ 
gular  intervals  with  pretty  red  and  yellow  tassels  of  flowers.  Such  a 
plant  when  placed  in  a  suitable  receptacle  in  the  centre  of  a  small  loo 
or  occasional  table  in  a  well-furnished  drawing  room  lends  a  grace  to 
the  apartment  that  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  bold  sweeping  curves  of 
the  drooping  foliage  of  some  varieties  of  Palms  and  naturally  grown 
Fuchsias.  For  dinner  table  decoration  those  on  shorter  stems  are  well 
adapted.  Their  uncommon  appearance  and  the  striking  gracefulness 
of  the  arching  shoots  and  pendent  blossoms  make  up  a  plant  at  once 
ornamental  and  useful. 

Where  such  plants  are  in  demand,  as  they  are  certain  to  be  after 
their  introduction,  stocks  can  be  raised  if  necessary  from  cuttings  of 
some  coarse  strong  growing  variety.  These  if  struck  and  potted  in 
rich  soil  soon  form  stems  of  convenient  size.  After  grafting  it  is  not 
advisable  to  use  soil  of  a  particularly  rich  nature,  especially  when  the 
variegated  form  of  A.  vexillarium  is  used,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
plant  to  produce  long  gross  shoots  destitute  alike  of  flowers  and  variega¬ 
tion,  but  rather  to  endeavour  to  restrict  the  plant  to  as  small  a  pot  as  is 
possible,  and  apply  such  stimulants  as  arc  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
in  a  fairly  vigorous  state. 

When  plants  have  been  used  for  room  and  table  decoration,  and 
become  debilitated  thereby,  they  should  be  cut  hard  back  and  the 
old  soil  shaken  from  their  roofs.  After  being  repotted  and  subjected  to 
a  moist  brisk  heat,  they  will  throw  out  abundance  of  shoots  from  the 
crown  that  will  rapidly  drape  the  stem  with  fresh  beauty. — M.  Coohbe, 
Ashton  Court ,  Bristol. 
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Scientific  Committee.— April  23rd.— W.  T.  Tbistleton  Dyer. 
Esq.,  C.M.G.,  in  the  chair. 

Scales  of  Oxalis. — Adverting  to  the  specimens  shown  at  the  last 
meeting,  Mr.  I).  Morris  mentioned  that  he  had  since  forwarded  some  of 
the  scales  of  the  species  of  Oxalis  to  Professor  Hildebrand  of  Freiburg, 
in  Baden,  the  monographer  of  the  genus  Oxalis.  Professor  Hildebrand’s 
opinion  was  as  follows  :  — “  The  larger  scales  you  have  sent  me  have  the 
appearance  and  anatomical  structure  of  those  of  Oxalis  Bowiei.  The 
curled  filaments  have  the  same  structure,  but  I  cannot  imagine  to  what 
part  of  the  bulb  they  were  fastened.  Perhaps  they  are  a  means  of  dis¬ 
persion  for  the  bulbs.  Besides  the  scales  I  found  two  bits  of  stems  that 
are  very  like  those  of  Oxalis  variabilis.  So  it  seems  likely  to  me  that 
the  bulbs  belong  to  some  species  of  Oxalis,  but  I  never  saw  in  any 
cultivated  or  dried  specimens  any  scales  like  the  curled  ones.”  Mr. 


Morris  exhibited  a  complete  bulb,  showing  the  exact  position  occupied 
by  the  curled  filaments  which  was  immediately  beneath  the  larger  outer 
scales  and  closely  investing  the  bulb. 

Camellia  Soil. — A  Fellow  of  the  Society  sent  a  sample  of  soil  from 
a  bed  in  which  the  Camellias  were  not  doing  well.  The  soil  was  a  mass 
of  fungous  spawn,  derived,  probably,  from  imperfectly  rotted  manure  or 
rotten  leaves  or  twigs. 

Galls  on  Eucalyptus. — From  Baron  Sir  Ferdinand  von  Mueller  came 
further  specimens  of  the  extraordinary  horned  galls,  such  as  were 
formerly  figured  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  Mr.  McLachlan  referred 
to  a  paper  of  Mr.  Schrader  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Entomological 
Society  of  New  South  Wales,”  and  stated  that  the  galls  in  question 
were  probably  the  work  of  an  insect  allied  to  Coccus,  and  belonging  to 
the  Brachyscelidte.  The  four  horns  appeared  to  be  outgrowths  from 
the  margin  of  the  receptacular  tube,  the  overgrowth  being  the  result  of 
the  irritation  caused  by  the  insect  in  depositing  her  eggs. 

Baron  von  Mueller  also  sent  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  Banksia, 
on  which  Dr.  Masters  undertook  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Dyer  alluded  to  the  peculiar  polymorphic  condition  of  the  leaves 
in  Acacia  armata  in  cultivation  at  Kew.  Dr.  Masters  stated  that  such 
outgrowths  were  not  uncommon  in  Acacias.  He  had  described  and 
figured  some  specimens  received  at  various  times  from  Baron  von 
Mueller. 

The  Effects  of  Fog  on  Plants. — A  further  discussion  took  place  on 
this  subject,  and  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  issue  of  the  proposed 
circular  till  the  autumn. 

The  Season.— Mr.  Dyer  presented  a  note  from  Mr.  Scott,  the  Director 
of  the  Meteorological  Office,  relating  to  the  “  useful  ”  temperature  as 
reckoned  in  “day  degrees,”  and  to  the  amount  of  sunshine  since 
January  1st  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  recent  years  : — 


Results  from  the  Weekly  Weather  Report.  Totals  since 

January  1st. 


Accumulated  Temperature 

in  Day  Degrees. 

Total  Hours. 

Above  42°. 

Below  42°. 

Up  to  April  7th,  1884 . 

394° 

119° 

218 

6th,  1885 . 

238° 

368° 

234 

oth, 1886 . 

141° 

557° 

207 

lltb, 1887 . 

208° 

468° 

300 

9th,  1888 . 

88° 

556° 

195 

8  th,  1889 . 

180° 

435° 

210 

This  shows  that  the  present  season  has  been  much  better  than  the 
last,  except  as  regards  the  amount  of  sunshine,  in  which  there  is  not 
much  improvement. 

The  figures  are  not  rigidly  comparable,  because  the  weeks  of  different 
years,  of  course,  do  not  end  on  the  same  day. 


THREE  GOOD  ROSES  FOR  BUTTONHOLES. 

Niphetos,  Safrano  and  La  Sylphide  form  a  trio,  I  think,  difficult 
to  equal  for  the  above  purpose.  I  also  think  La  Sylphide  is  not  so  well 
known  as  its  merits  deserve.  It  is  a  good  grower  on  its  own  roots  either 
in  pots  or  planted  out,  and  produces  its  beautiful  buds  freely  ;  in  fact  in 
every  way  it  is  a  good  companion  for  Niphetos  and  Safrano. — W.  W., 
East  Yorks. 

[The  specimens  received  are  as  good  as  could  be  desired  for  the 
purpose  in  question.] 

THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE  UNDER  GLAS3. 

[A  paper  by  Mr.  Nettleton.  Read  before  the  members  of  the  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. J 

No  flower  is  so  well  adapted  to  our  changeable  climate  as  the  Rose, 
and  certainly  there  is  none  with  equal  beauty  possessing  so  many  valuable 
properties.  I  do  not  remember  ever  meeting  a  person,  either  rich  or 
poor,  who  did  not  admire  the  Rose.  In  spite  of  all  the  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plants  that  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  century,  the  Rose 
has  not  lost  in  general  admiration,  but  is  still  the  queen  of  flowers. 


The  old  Cabbage  Rose  is  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  in  1596, 
also  the  original  Moss  Rose  from  Holland,  and  the  Austrian  Briar  from 
the  south  ol  Europe  about  the  same  date.  The  Damask  Rose  dates  as 
far  back  as  1573,  and  it  is  supposed  it  was  introduced  from  Syria.  The 
French  Rose,  or  Rosa  Galiica,  was  introduced  about  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Multiflora  Rose  and  the  White  Banksian  came  from 
China  in  1807,  also  the  old  Boursault  Rose  from  the  Alps.  Much  more 
might  be  said  on  the  introduction  of  different  varieties,  but  I  intend 
my  remarks  to  be  brief,  and  it  is  chiefly  from  these  named  that  the 
invaluable  Hybrid  Perpetual  has  been  obtained. 
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Now  I  shall  commence  with  my  subject — namely,  the  cultivation  of 
Hoses  under  glass.  For  those  planted  always  provide  good  drainage. 
The  soil  that  I  find  suits  them  well  is  good  turfy  loam  and  subsoil  next 
in  nature  to  clay,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones.  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  applying  much  manure  at  the  time  of  planting,  but  I 
advocate  employing  liquid  manure  freely  all*  through  the  growing 
■season.  When  they  are  planted  they  should  be  turned  out  of  the  pot 
carefully,  and  the  roots  spread  out  with  the  hand,  pressing  the  soil 
firmly  about  the  roots,  and  finally  settling  it  with  a  gentle  watering. 
The  varieties  I  find  do  well  for  this  purpose  are  the  old  G-loirc  de  Dijon, 
the  red  Gloire  or  Eeine  Marie  Henriette,  the  pink  Gtloire,  Mardclial  Niel, 
W.  A.  Eichardson,  Chcshunt  Hybrid,  Belle  Lyonnaise,  and  Catherine 
Mermet.  Several  more  varieties  might  be  named,  but  I  think  these  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  _____ 

We  will  now  pass  to  the  culture  of  Eoses  in  pots.  The  compost  for 
these  should  consist  of  strong  turfy  loam,  with  about  one-third  of  cow 
or  horse  manure.  Night  soil  is  still  better  if  it  can  be  dried  and  mixed 
with  the  compost  three  or  four  months  before  it  is  wanted  and 
turned  a  few  times.  The  Tea-scented,  China,  and  Noisette  Eoses  require 
the  addition  of  leaf  mould  and  a  small  quantity  of  sand. 

Commence  by  having  clean  dry  pots  thoroughly  drained,  with  about 
2  inches  of  broken  pots,  and  then  place  in  each  a  good  handful  of  half¬ 
inch  bones  and  charcoal,  next  a  handful  of  the  compost  that  has  had 
the  fine  soil  sifted  out  of  it.  This  will  keep  the  drainage  from  being 
choked.  In  potting  press  the  soil  firmly  round  the  plant,  taking  care 
"to  have  it  in  the  centre  of  the  pot  if  possible.  Put  a  handful  or  two  of 
the  compost  in  at  a  time.  This  must  be  pressed  down  with  a  potting 
stick  each  time  until  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top  ;  afterwards  give  a 
gentle  watering.  _ 

November  or  the  beginning  of  December  is  the  most  suitable  time 
for  potting.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  may  remain  outside  until  the  end 
of  the  year.  Secure  the  pots  from  frost  and  heavy  rains  by  packing 
them  closely  together.  Place  a  temporary  frame  of  boards  round  them, 
and  fill  in  with  dry  leaves.  A  few  pieces  of  board  generally  keep  the 
leaves  from  blowing  away.  The  Teas  and  tender  varieties  should  be 
placed  in  the  greenhouse  or  where  frost  can  be  excluded. 


About  the  last  week  in  December  or  the  first  in  January  they  must 
Toe  pruned.  The  Tea-scented  and  China  and  the  Noisettes  must  only 
have  a  moderate  pruning.  Cut  out  all  dead  wood,  weak  and  un¬ 
ripened  growth.  Indeed  the  knife  must  be  sparingly  used  at  that 
time  of  the  year.  In  pruning  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  Select  the  best  shoots  near  the  centre  to  train  for  the  leader, 
•shorten  it  about  one-third,  pruning  the  other  shoots  one-half  or  three 
parts  their  length,  or  cut  back  to  three  or  four  eyes,  leaving  one  or 
two  more  on  the  centre  branch.  After  this  is  done  they  must  be  re¬ 
moved  into  the  greenhouse  where  frost  is  excluded  for  a  week  or  two. 


Let  us  suppose  we  have  reached  the  1st  February,  and  that  we 
have  all  the  plants  ready  for  their  work.  Commence  with  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  45°  to  50°,  syringing  them  every  morning.  When  the 
plants  begin  to  grow  increase  the  temperature  to  60°  or  65°  by  day, 
not  allowing  it  to  fall  lower  than  45°  by  night.  Give  them  as  much 
light  as  possible,  and  turn  the  plants  round  occasionally  to  keep  them 
•equally  balanced  on  all  sides.  I  give  liquid  manure  twice  a  week, 
and  let  them  have  abundance  of  air  at  all  favourable  times,  avoiding 
cold  draughts  as  much  as  possible.  I  remove  all  suckers  from  the  wild 
stock  as  they  appear,  and  attend  to  staking  and  training  so  as  to 
have  them  trained  to  the  form  desired. 


As  they  are  growing  disbudding  is  another  important  operation.  I 
remove  the  small  shoots  where  the  heads  are  too  much  crowded,  only 
leaving  the  number  required,  also  a  few  of  the  smaller  buds  are  thinned 
out.  By  attending  to  this  point  the  size  and  quality  of  the  blooms  are 
much  improved.  About  this  stage  of  their  growth  they  are  often  attacked 
by  a  grub,  that  rolls  itself  up  in  the  leaves,  but  it  is  very  destructive 
to  the  young  buds.  The  plants  should  be  looked  over  daily  and  the 
■grubs  picked  off  and  destroyed.  The  Bose  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
many  insects,  especially  under  glass  Knowing  this,  it  is  well  to 
remember  the  old  proverb  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure.  Aphides 
are  perhaps  the  most  common,  but  they  are  easily  destroyed.  Fumigating 
with  tobacco  paper  is  the  best  way  to  destroy  them,  and  should  be  done 
before  they  are  very  numerous,  as  they  leave  such  a  dirty  appearance 
upon  the  leaves.  I  put  half  a  pound  of  softsoap  and  half  a  pound  of 
•quassia  chips  into  a  pan  with  about  4  quarts  of  water,  and  boil  them 
■slowly  for  half  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin.  I  use 
about  half  a  pint  of  this  liquid  to  2  gallons  of  water  for  syringing 
with,  which  I  use  all  through  the  season.  Of  course,  I  take  care  not  to 
wet  the  blooms  when  out.  I  also  paint  the  hot-water  pipe  with  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  clay  two  or  three  times  in  a  season.  This  is 
employed  against  mildew  and  red  spider.  Mildew  is  a  great  enemy,  and 
cannot  be  kept  too  much  within  bounds.  I  never  let  the  soil  get  very 
dry  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  keep  a  canister  with  sulphur  in  and 
a  small  gum  brush,  and  the  least  sign  of  mildew  is  brushed  off.  This 
looks  a  tedious  task,  but  if  taken  in  time  it  is  worth  all  the  labour, 
and  I  have  always  found  when  I  have  followed  up  the  above  directions 
I  never  have  any  trouble  to  keep  them  clean.  Should  mildew  become 
very  bad  they  must  be  dusted  with  sulphur,  syringing  it  off  with 
water  that  has  had  a  table-spoonful  of  petroleum  added  to  the  gallon. 


If  kept  well  stirred  this  is  a  sure  cure,  but  bad  case3  of  mildew  always 
leave  traces.  _ 


As  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  cease  flowering  I  cut  them  back.  This,  I 
consider,  is  the  most  important  time  to  prune  these,  as  it  prevents  them 
getting  full  of  bare  wood.  Towards  the  end  of  June  I  turn  all  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  out  of  doors,  and  some  of  the  Teas  as  well,  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  others  are  brought  out  and  those  taken  in.  I 
find  this  helps  to  maintain  a  succession  of  blooms.  By  the  end  of 
October  or  the  beginning  of  November  all  the  Teas  are  housed,  which 
continue  to  give  a  few  blooms  up  to  Christmas.  The  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  so  numerous  that  I  will  content  myself  with  naming  a 
dozen  or  so  as  follows  : — Abel  Grand,  Alfred  Colomb,  Annie  Wood, 
Baronne  de  Eothschild,  A.  K.  Williams,  Captain  Christy,  Dr.  Andre, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Etienne  Levet,  White  Baroness,  Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Madame  Lacharme,  John  Hopper,  La  France,  Paul  Neyron,  and  General 
Jacqueminot.  I  will  also  name  a  dozen  Teas  suitable  for  pot  culture. 
Catherine  Mermet,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homere,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Madame  Falcot, 
Niphetos,  Safrano,  Adam,  Madame  Lambard,  Perle  de  Lyon,  and  of 
course  everyone  who  grows  Eoses  inside  nearly  all  will  have  Marechal 
Niel.  _ 


Mardchal  Niel  is  very  subject  to  the  disease  called  canker.  No  matter 
what  they  are  planted  in  or  however  vigorous  they  may  be,  the  disease 
is  prevalent,  and  I  think  I  may  say  fatal.  Some  years  ago  I  remember 
asking  a  representative  of  a  very  respectable  nursery  firm  what  was  the 
cause,  and  if  he  knew  a  cure.  He  said  there  was  no  cure — the  disease 
was  constitutional ;  the  only  way  was  to  keep  buying  young  plants 
from  the  nursery.  Not  bad  advice,  but  it  would  not  suit  all  pockets,  so 
I  advise  everyone  to  keep  a  young  stock  in  reserve.  This  can  be  done 
by  inserting  a  few  cuttings  in  the  spring  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  filled  with 
a  compost  of  friable  loam,  leaf  mould,  and  sand,  pressing  it  moderately 
firm.  Insert  half  a  dozen  cuttings  round  the  sides  of  the  pot,  making 
the  soil  firm  around  them  ;  then  water  with  a  fine  rose  to  settle  the 
soil,  place  the  pots  at  once  into  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
where  they  can  be  kept  close  and  constantly  shaded  from  the  sun  ; 
sprinkle  with  a  fine-rose  can  daily  for  the  first  eight  or  nine  days.  In  three 
or  four  weeks  the  cuttings  will  have  rooted,  when  they  should  be  placed 
singly  into  3-inch  pots,  and  again  in  a  frame  with  a  gentle  bottom  heat. 
Let  them  remain  about  a  fortnight,  shade  and  water  as  required.  When 
the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  be  placed  in  5-inch  pots  and  plunged 
in  a  hotbed.  In  about  three  weeks  transfer  them  into  7-inch  pots.  The 
plants  will  now  be  growing  very  quickly  and  require  more  head  room 
than  an  ordinary  frame  affords.  They  may  be  removed  into  the  green¬ 
house,  stove,  or  vinery,  placing  them  as  near  the  glass  as  convenient. 
Nothing  seems  to  suit  them  better  than  to  be  trained  und^r  the  roof  the 
same  as  young  Vines.  Be  careful  to  keep  them  clear  of  insects,  and 
avoid  cold  draughts.  Give  them  some  weak  liquid  manure  about  twice 
a  week.  Should  the  weather  be  dull,  and  water  not  necessary,  sprinkle 
a  little  guano  on  the  surface,  and  about  the  second  week  in  May  the 
plants  must  receive  their  final  shift  into  9-inch  pots.  Be  careful  that 
the  drainage  is  well  laid,  and  that  the  plants  are  potted  this  time  extra 
solid.  They  are  returned  into  their  places,  giving  them  all  the  light  you 
can,  staking  and  training  them  as  required. 


All  that  now  remains  to  be  done  is  to  keep  them  clean,  attend  to  the 
supply  of  water  and  liquid  manure,  giving  an  occasional  supply  of  clear 
soot  and  lime  water,  made  as  follows  : — Place  a  shovelful  of  soot  and  half 
of  one  of  quicklime  into  a  tub,  add  about  twelve  gallons  of  clean  water, 
and  when  settled  it  is  ready  for  use.  With  this  treatment  to  the  end 
of  the  season  I  find  myself  in  possession  of  strong  healthy  plants  6  to 
8  feet  long,  ready  to  be  planted  out-,  or  to  flower  in  the  pots  they  are  in 
the  following  year.  All  the  Tea-scented  and  Noisette  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  in  this  way.  _ 

I  believe  by  far  the  greater  number  of  pot  Eoses  sent  out  by  nursery¬ 
men  are  grafted  in  the  early  spring,  though  I  much  prefer  them  on  their 
own  roots  ;  although,  if  I  were  growing  the  plants  for  sale  instead  of  for 
private  use,  I  should  graft  in  the  spring.  The  Manetti,  or  whatever 
stock  is  used  for  the  work,  should  be  taken  up  in  November  or  December, 
potted,  and  placed  in  a  fiame.  They  may  be  either  whip  grafted  or 
tongue  grafted,  and  they  should  be  worked  close  to  the  soil.  The  main 
secret  of  success  is  in  having  the  stock  a  week  or  two  in  advance  of  the 
graft.  After  grafting  they  should  be  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  similar 
to  what  I  have  recommended  for  cuttings,  and  treated  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  every  detail  of  propagating  the  Bose,  as 
I  consider  it  is  more  the  part  of  the  nurseryman  than  of  a  private 
gardener.  The  most  modern  way  of  propagating  the  Eose  that  I  know 
is  to  dig  up  the  common  Briar  roots,  cutting  off  the  pieces  with  plenty 
of  fibres  on,  potting  them  in  5-inch  pots,  leaving  2  or  3  inches  out  of  the 
pot  top  ;  they  are  grafted  at  once,  and  put  into  a  close  propagating  pit 
for  two  or  three  weeks,  then  they  are  removed  into  7-inch  pots,  taking 
care  to  put  them  low  enough  to  cover  the  union,  which  gives  them 
every  appearance  of  plants  on  their  own  roots.  The  Hybrid  Perpetual 
can  be  bought  so  cheap  that  I  buy  in  the  quantity  I  require,  putting  two 
plants  of  one  kind  in  a  9-inch  pot,  and  treating  as  before  advised. 

The  house  where  I  grow  them  is  36  feet  long  by  15  feet  wide,  having 
a  back  wall  12  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  the  varieties  that  are 
planted  out ;  two  or  three  more  are  planted  on  the  front  side.  They  are 
planted  inside,  but  small  arches  are  provided,  so  that  the  roots  can 
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ramble  either  way.  In  addition  to  these  I  grow  about  100  in  pots, 
and  I  have  been  curious  enough  to  note  the  number  of  blooms  I  have 
cut  each  year  since  1880.  In  1881  I  cut  2115,  from  February  to 
November  ;  and  in  1882,  from  February  20th  to  November  2Gth,  3203  ; 
in  1883,  from  February  17rh  to  November  20th,  328G  ;  in  1881,  3451  ; 
and  in  1885  I  cut  the  first  bloom  January  Gth,  and  the  last  December 
24th,  making  in  all  for  the  year  3684  ;  in  1886,  3030  ;  in  1887,  2945  ;  this 
year  I  have  cut  2850.  I  have  had  a  falling  off  this  last  two  years, 
which  is  owing  to  a  very  large  plant  cankering  ;  but  I  have  had  a 
supply  of  Roses  over  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve,  always  fresh,  and 
clean  from  smoke  and  smuts. 

Now,  I  would  add  that  after  the  most  careful  management  and 
skilful  cultivation  our  efforts  are  not  always  crowned  with  success,  so 
that  if  we  have  a  failure  now  and  then,  which  has  sometimes  been  the 
case  with  me,  we  shall  do  well  to  remember  the  old  proverb,  and  try 
again. 


HOT- WATER  PIPES  LEAKING. 

The  first  letter  by  “  S.  H.,”  and  his  method  of  repaiiing  leaks,  and  the 
break  on  the  mains  at  the  back  of  a  pottingshed  seem  very  familiar  to  me. 
But  I  may  not  recognise  in  your  correspondent  the  person  to  whom  my 
thoughts  aie  directed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  if  the  discussion  catches  the  eye 
of  the  person  that  I  credit  “  S.  H.”  with  being,  for  I  know  he  is  a  reader 
of  the  Journal,  and  has  contributed  to  its  pages,  he  could  tell  your 
readers  the  lesson  he  learnt  in  breaking  mains  and  repairing  them 
Some  years  ago.  I  daresay  he  does  not  now  regret  the  little  episode 
that  occurred,  and  which  may  have  proved  useful  to  him  since.  When 
I  gave  “  S.  H.”  credit  for  yoking  the  “  cart  before  the  horse,”  my 
thoughts  were  mainly  directed  to  pipes  that  were  cut  practically  in  two. 
I  did  not  think  of  the  leak  being  through  a  crack  lengthways  of  the 
pipe.  Breaks  of  this  description  are  few  in  comparison  with  those 
across  the  pipe.  Thimbles  nearly  always  burst  in  this  manner  when 
the  iron  used  for  packing  has  been  destroyed  by  che  use  of  too  much 
sal-ammoniac.  When  these  crack  by  this  cause,  and  the  pipes  are 
heated,  they  always  open  and  allow  a  greater  quantity  of  water  to 
escape  than  is  the  case  when  the  pipes  are  cool.  This  is  really  caused 
by  the  expansion  of  the  pipes  within.  I  have  had  two  or  three  breaks 
across  pipes  recently,  and  in  each  instance  no  escape  of  water  took 
place  when  the  pipes  were  heated. 

We  had  a  joint  burst  only  the  other  day  since  “  S.  IT.”  wrote  his 
last  letter,  and  the  crack  was  neither  across  the  pipe  nor  lengthways, 
and  yet  partly  both.  A  large  stream  of  water  poured  out  when  the 
pipes  were  cool,  but  when  heated  very  little  indeed  escaped.  If  the 
linear  expansion  of  the  pipe  only  took  place  when  heated,  then  I 
should  say  without  hesitation  that  S.  H.”  was  perfectly  right  when 
the  crack  was  lengthways  of  the  pipe,  but  as  the  pipe  increases  in 
circumference  as  well  as  length  when  heated,  the  portions  that  are 
apart  slightly  when  cool  are  pressed  when  heated  closely  together,  and 
prevent  entirely  or  largely  the  escape  of  water.  Is  it  possible  that  the 
leaks  have  been  in  such  a  position  that  the  water  when  cool  and 
stationary  in  the  pipe  would  not  escape  to  the  same  extent  as  when  the 
water  was  hot  and  driven  out  by  the  force  employed  behind.  The 
pipes  when  cracked  on  the  surface  may  be  in  such  a  position  that  the 
water  when  cool  would  not  rush  out  of  them,  for  many  minutes  at  any 
rate,  while  it  would  rush  out  freely  enough,  in  spite  of  the  expansion 
of  the  metal  which  might  not  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  slit,  when  force 
was  applied.  I  fancy  “  S.  H.”  would  have  managed  to  have  repaired 
the  broken  pipe,  if  it  could  have  been  got  at,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Munks, 
without  pulling  out  the  fire,  and  would  have  gone  on  firing  in  the  usual 
way.  It  may  not  be  known  that  the  method  given  by  S.  H.”  and 
myself,  which  differs  very  slightly,  will  last  in  good  condition  for 
possibly  a  dozen  years  if  the  pipe  repaired  is  in  a  dry  position,  so  that 
the  canvas  and  cord  employed  is  not  decayed  by  moisture  from  without. 
My  reference  to  thimbles  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  split  sockets 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Young. 

My  remarks  were  entirely  directed  to  sectional  cracks,  and  “  B.  L.” 
bears  out  fully  that  I  am  right.  I  do  not  remember  in  twenty  years’ 
experience  one  longitudinal  crack  except  in  sockets  and  thimbles.  The 
bursting  of  these  is  due  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred  to 
the  use  of  too  much  sal-ammoniac  in  the  borings.  Unless  greater  care 
is  taken  in  the  mixing  of  these  ingredients  the  iron  joint  will  have  to 
give  place  to  some  other  material.  The  most  important  part  of  the 
whole  work  in  fitting  the  joints  of  pipes  is  often  consigned  to  a  boy, 
who  may  not  have  been  at  the  work  for  many  weeks,  or  at  the  most 
months. 

I  had  not  overlooked  in  this  matter  the  expansion  of  the  water,  but 
facts  are  stubborn  things,  which  are,  and  can  only  be,  arrived  at  by 
carefully  noting  effects.  I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that 
the  cause  produced  the  effect,  and  yet  “  B.  L.”  asserts  that  the  effects 
in  this  case  are  secondary  causes. — Wm.  Bardney. 


It  is  quite  amusing  to  see  how  doctors  differ  on  the  question  of  hot- 
water  pipes  leaking.  Is  it  not  possible  that  all  are  right,  but  failing  to 
trace  cause  and  effect  1  I  do  not  pretend  to  settle  the  question, "but 
suggest  that  under  certain  circumstances  water  will  escape  when  the 
pipes  are  cool,  as  it  will  do  in  other  cases  when  they  are  hot.  I  know 
that  new  steam  boilers  will  leak  when  cold,  but  are  steam  and  water 
tight  when  heated  1 

There  are  some  important  matters  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
a  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given.  Cast  metal  pipes  vary  greatly  in 


quality,  some  having  a  considerable  and  varying  quantity  of  metal 
other  than  iron  in  their  composition,  and  are  of  unequal  thickness. 
This  affects  their  expansion  and  contraction,  as  well  as  their  power  of 
conduction,  which  is  an  important  factor  in  pipes  cracking.  Again,  hat 
pipes  placed  close  to  conducting  material,  which  leads  the  heat  from 
one  part  greater  than  another,  will  cause  pipes  to  crack. 

It  is  quite  in  accordance  with  our  knowledge  of  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  to  suppose  that  a  hole  or  crack  in  a  pipe  will  expand  or  con¬ 
tract  as  the  pipe  is  heated  or  cooled.  The  same  may  be  said  where  it  is 
a  crack  only,  but  this  will  depend  greatly  upon  whether  the  extreme 
ends  are  free  or  confined.  If  free  the  crack,  if  transverse,  would  pro¬ 
bably  widen,  whereas  if  confined  it  would  close.  Then  there  is  another 
important  matter.  When  a  pipe  cracks  either  lengthways  or  crossways, 
it  makes  an  effort  to  fly  from  the  centre  by  the  disarranging  of  its 
particles,  the  extent  depending  upon  its  composition  and  heat,  thereby 
forming  a  lip  and  a  wide  gap,  which  on  cooling  sometimes  returns  to  its 
first  position,  but  not  always.  If  a  pipe  becomes  unevenly  heated,  either 
from  its  position,  exposure  to  cold  air,  or  its  unequal  thickness,  it  will 
crack  evenly  or  bulge  ;  if  the  former,  and  the  extremities  are  confined, 
the  leak  may  be  worse  when  cold,  but  if  the  latter  the  opposite  would 
be  the  case,  so  that  leaking  depends  greatly  upon  the  form  of  the  frac¬ 
ture  and  arrangement  of  the  pipes. — W.  T. 


EPIPHYLLUM  MAKOYANCJM. 

A  FIRST-CLASS  certificate  was  recently  awarded  by  the  Floral  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  lloyal  Horticultural  Society  for  a  plant  of  this  new 
Epiphyllum,  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  of  Chelsea.  A  flower 


FIG.  58. — EPIPHYLLUM  MAKOYAXUM. 


is  represented  in  fig.  58  of  its  natural  size,  and  fuller  particulars  respect¬ 
ing  the  plant  will  be  found  in  the  artic  e  on  hybrid  Cactuses  (page  349) 
of  this  issue. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

Report  of  Observations  on  Injurious  Insects  awl  Common  Farm  rests 
During  the  Year  1SSS,  with  Methods  of  Prevention  and,  Remedy. 
By  Miss  E.  A.  Ormerod,  F.R.M.S.,  &c.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co. 

This  report,  the  twelfth  for  which  Miss  Ormerod  is  responsible, 
testifies  to  her  perseverance  and  accuracy,  and,  being  assisted  by 
observers  scattered  throughout  our  island,  she  is  able  to  give  valuable 
particulars  regarding  insect  attacks,  and  the  best  way  of  resisting,  os, 
what  is  still  better,  preventing  these.  That  is,  indeed,  the  point  to  be 
chiefly  aimed  at  by  the  horticulturist,  because  in  too  many  cases  it 
happens  that  when  the  insects  have  been  allowed  to  work  their  will 
they  may  be  killed,  but  the  mischief  is  done.  Our  conclusion  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  1888  agrees  with  that  of  this  report.  It  was  not  a  notable  year 
for  destructive  insects,  though  certain  species  caused  much  trouble  and 
loss  in  some  districts.  The  close  connection  between  the  states  of  the 
weather  and  the  increase  or  development  of  insect  life,  appears  in  the 
fact  to  which  Miss  Ormerod  draws  attention,  that  the  splendid  summer 
of  1887  was  so  much  in  favour  of  insects  that  there  was  a  probability  of 
an  abundance  of  them  in  1888.  Their  numbers  last  year,  however,  were 
greatly  diminished  by  the  cold  damp  weather  which  characterised  our 
summer  after  June  ;  and,  if  we  may  predict  for  this  year,  we  should  say 
that  the  weather  of  last  winter  was,  on  the  whole,  such  as  would 
prevent  the  emergence  of  many  of  the  spring  insects.  A  satisfactory 
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item  in  this  report  is  that  which  tells  us  the  much-dreaded  Hessian  fly 
has  made  no  progress,  being  only  noticed  in  ten  localities  of  very  limited 
extent,  whereas  in  1887  about  a  hundred  reports  were  sent  in,  so  that  we 
may  hope  the  insect  will  not  be  a  permanent  British  pest. 

Two  new  insect  enemies  are  reported  ;  at  least,  they  are  presumed  to 
have  been  unknown  here  as  injurious  till  last  year,  though  native 
species  ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  corn  ground  beetle  (Zabrus  gibbus), 
long  noted  on  the  Continent  as  a  foe  of  Wheat.  The  attack  is  made 
upon  the  roots  of  cereals  from  January  to  April,  the  injury  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  wirevvorm.  This  grub  is  long  and 
narrow,  six-legged,  and  brown  in  colour.  It  is  supposed  to  live  two  or 
possibly  three  years.  When  the  species  is  mature  the  beetles  are  also 
mischievous,  as  they  crawl  up  the  stems  of  Wheat  at  dusk  and  eat  the 
green  ears.  Considerable  mischief  was  aohe  by  the  grub  or  larva  on 
several  farms  in  the  west  of  England,  and  it  was  discovered  besides  in 
Suffolk  and  Hertfordshire.  Miss  Ormerod  states  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  it  is  to  thoroughly  plough  the  infected  crop.  The  second  instance 
is  more  curious.  In  the  group  of  carrion  beetles,  so  called — their  habit 
being  to  feed  upon  dead  animals — a  common  species  is  that  named  by 
entomologists  Silpha  opaca,  a  dusky  brown  flattened  insect,  the  grub  of 
which  is  not  very  unlike  the  beetle,  and  the  food  of  both  is  similar. 
Since  1850  the  French  have  found  the  grub  occasionally  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Beet,  but  it  has  lately  shown  itself  as  an  enemy  of  the  Mangold  in 
three  English  localities,  and  in  Ireland  over  a  large  extent  of  country. 
Of  course,  some  persons  suggested  that  this  beetle  was  brought  to  the 
crops  by  farm  manure,  as  it  is  attracted  to  decaying  animal  matter. 
But  in  several  instances  it  was  proved  superphosphate  and  other  arti¬ 
ficial  manures  had  alone  been  used.  The  Mangolds  were  found  to  be 
attacked  in  June  and  July,  but  there  were  reasons  for  supposing  the 
beetle  grubs  had  begun  proceedings  in  May.  During  the  day,  as  a  rule, 
they  hide  under  the  soil,  emerging  at  night,  or  occasionally  in  a  shower, 
to  nibble  the  young  leaves.  Many  plants  die,  but  a  proportion  recover. 
The  later  sown  Mangolds  suffer  least.  The  beetles  come  out  during 
August,  live  through  the  winter,  and  lay  eggs  in  spring. 

Many  correspondents  of  this  Journal  reported  last  year  that  much 
harm  had  been  done  in  orchards  by  caterpillars  which  appeared  by 
thousands  during  the  spring  or  early  summer,  and  Miss  Ormerod’s 
summary  of  observations  show  that  such  was  the  case  almost  through¬ 
out  Britain.  These  caterpillars,  however,  received  a  notable  check  in 
several  counties  by  the  ungenial  weather  of  June.  It  was  found  that 
while  they  occurred  on  Apples,  Plums,  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Nuts,  the 
Pear  trees  on  the  whole  came  off  best.  But  several  gentlemen  remarked 
the  circumstance,  that  with  the  Plum  sometimes  there  would  be  a  line 
of  trees  swarming  with  caterpillars,  and  next  it  another  line  almost  un¬ 
touched.  In  Gloucestershire,  where  a  cluster  of  orchards  had  a  severe 
attack,  a  number  of  the  young  trees  were  actually  killed  by  the  cater¬ 
pillars,  an  event  that  seldom  occurs.  Another  unusual  circumstance 
was  that  in  some  instances  where  the  trees  were  defoliated  the  cater¬ 
pillars  gnawed  the  unripe  fruit.  The  principal  offenders  were  the 
moths  known  as  the  winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  brumata),  and  the 
ermines  (Yponomeuta  padella  and  Y.  malivorella),  but  the  lackey 
(Bombyx  neustria),  and  the  mottled  umber  (Hybernia  defoliaria)  were 
also  abundant.  With  the  first  three  species  there  is  an  additional 
annoyance  caused  by  the  webs  which  the  insects  spread  over  the 
branches,  though  in  the  case  of  the  ermines  they  enable  us  to  destroy 
them  very  easily,  either  as  caterpillars  or  as  chrysalids.  Another  cater¬ 
pillar  complained  of  was  that  of  the  figure-of-8  moth  (Diloba  cferuleo- 
cephala),  known  in  Germany  as  the  “  blue-head,”  a  largish  species.  We 
had  ourselves  observed  it  feeding  on  Apples  in  Kent,  but  it  is  seldom 
abundant,  and  generally  with  us  confines  itself  to  the  Hawthorn  and 
Sloe.  Miss  Ormerod  again  calls  attention  to  the  great  advantage  arising 
from  smearing,  during  autumn,  some  sticky  substance  round  the  trunks 
of  the  trees,  thus  preventing  the  female  moths  of  the  wingless  kinds 
from  crawling  up  to  deposit  their  eggs. 

In  addition  to  the  damage  attributed  to  caterpillars,  much  harm  was 
done  in  some  districts  by  the  small  weevil,  Anthonomus  pomorum. 
which  eats  into  Apple  blossoms.  Some  years  ago  it  was  reported  that 
a  very  tiny  insect  of  the  mite  sort,  called  Phytoptus  Ribis,  was  injuring 
Black  Currants  by  burying  itself  in  the  buds  ;  this  insect  multiplies 
rapidly,  and  the  attack  appears  to  be  spreading.  A  letter  received  by 
Miss  Ormerod  from  a  German  friend  informs  us  that  this,  or  a  nearly 
allied  species,  also  infests  the  Red  Currant ;  it  is  therefore  needful  to 
deal  with  it  promptly  wherever  it  is  noticed.  A  wash,  composed  of 
4  ozs.  of  sulphuret  of  lime  and  2  ozs.  of  softsoap  to  a  gallon  of  water 
is  recommended,  but  where  the  buds  are  extensively  injured  Miss 
Ormerod  believes  the  bushes  must  be  uprooted  and  burnt,  gaslime  being 
then  applied  to  the  soil  in  order  to  kill  any  mites  that  may  have 
descended. 

Cabbages  and  Turnips  suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  weevils, 
which  produce  gall-like  growths  on  the  roots  or  base  of  the  stalk,  and 
in  this  particular  instance  the  moisture  of  last  summer  did  harm,  and 
not  the  good,  which  in  other  insect  troubles  it  seems  to  have  effected. 
These  galls  produce  cracks,  in  which  the  rain  lodges,  and  thus  the  decay 
of  the  injured  plant  is  hastened.  A  case  illustrating  the  benefits  of 
moisture  is  given  by  Miss  Ormerod,  where  Carrots  had  been  attacked 
by  the  small  fly,  Psila  Rosae,  which  produces  what  is  known  as  “  rust,” 
there  would  probably  have  been  more  complaints  of  this  insect  than 
we  heard  had  not  the  season  been  a  wet  one.  The  Bean  beetle,  the 
maggot  of  which  infests  the  seeds  of  Broad  Beans,  was  found  last 
spring  to  have  damaged  large  quantities  in  some  places.  A  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  report  is  taken  up  with  a  subject  of  interest  to 


some  readers  of  this  Journal,  the  extensive  prevalence  of  warble,, 
caused  by  the  fly  named  Hypoderma  bovis,  which  occasions  loss  in 
two  directions  —to  some  degree  by  causing  the  illness  or  death  of 
cattle,  and  to  a  much  greater,  by  the  injury  produced  to  hides,  esti¬ 
mated  at  millions  of  pounds  yearly.  To  ignorance  or  carelessness- 
this  must  be  attributed,  for  the  warble  maggot,  as  is  shown,  can  be 
quickly  killed  by  applying  to  the  places  when  the  tail  of  the  maggot 
becomes  visible,  either  a  little  of  McDjugall’s  dip  or  some  cart-grease 
and  sulphur. 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 

OF  MANCHESTER. 

National  Auricula  Show  (Northern  Section). 

A  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  on  the- 
30th  ult.,  and  in  connection  with  it  was  held  the  annual  Exhibition  of 
the  northern  section  of  the  National  Auricula  Society.  The  northern. 
Show  was  decidedly  better  in  all  respects  than  the  one  in  London.  Not 
only  were  a  greater  number  of  plants  staged,  but  the  grey  edges- 
especially,  which  were  weak  in  London,  and  the  white  edges  also,  were 
in  strong  force,  while  seifs  and  green  edges  were  seen  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  There  was  a  heavy  competition  in  the  leading  classes,  and 
while  the  flowers  evidenced  the  effects  of  the  untoward  season,  the 
average  of  refinement  was  higher  than  in  London. 

Slum)  Auriculas. — In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar  varieties  there  were 
ten  collections,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  was  placed 
first  with  some  very  fine  flowers,  consisting  of  green  edges  The  Rev.  F.  Dj 
Horner,  Attraction,  and  Green  Plover ;  grey  edge,  George  Lightbody  ; 
white  edge,  Mrs.  Dodwell  ;  and  self,  Mrs.  Potts,  very  fine.  Second,  Mrs. 
Kyrke-Penson,  Ludlow,  with  green  edge,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  grey  edge, 
George  Lightbody  ;  white  edges,  Heather  Bell,  Conservative,  and  John 
Simonite ;  and  self,  Sapphire.  Tnird,  W.  Brockbank,  Esq.,  Didsbury, 
who  had  Mrs.  Heap,  a  pretty  blue  self  ;  George  Lightbody  and  Acme,  in 
good  condition.  Fourth,  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Sheffield.  In  the  class  for 
four  varieties,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  was  first  with  a  superb  Prince  of 
Greens,  with  eleven  pips  ;  grey,  George  Lightbody  ;  white  edge,  Acme  ; 
and  self,  Mrs.  Potts.  Second,  Miss  Woodhead,  Halifax,  with  green  edge 
Prince  of  Greens  ;  grey  edge,  George  Rudd  ;  white  edge,  Conservative  -r 
and  self  Black  Bess.  Third,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  Halifax,  with  green  edge 
Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  grey  edge,  Rachel  ;  white  edge,  John  Simonite,  in 
very  fine  character ;  and  self,  Heroine.  Fourth,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner. 
There  were  also  ten  competitors  in  this  class.  In  that  for  a  pair  of 
plants  there  were  thirteen  exhibitors.  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  Mostyn,  was  first 
with  grey  edge,  George  Lightbody  and  white  edge,  Acme.  Second, 
exhibitor’s  name  unknown,  with  grey  edge,  Lancashire  Hero  and  white 
edge,  Acme.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middleton,  with  green  edge,  Lovely 
Ann  and  white  edge,  Acme.  Fourth,  Mr.  G.  Middleton.  In  the  class 
for  maiden  growers  three  pairs  competed,  and  Mr.  G.  Middleton  was  first 
with  self,  Lord  of  Lome  and  white  edge,  Beauty.  Second.  Mr.  E.  Walker 
with  green  edge,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  and  white  edge,  Beauty.  Third,  name 
unknown,  with  grey  edge,  Privateer  and  white  edge,  Beauty. 

The  Turner  Memorial  prizes  were  awarded  in  two  classes,  one  for  four 
show  Auriculas ;  and  here  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  was  first  with  green 
edge,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  grey  edge,  George  Lightbody,  white  edge,  Magpie-, 
and  self,  Dimple,  in  the  way  of  but  rather  redder  than  Heroine.  Second, 
Miss  Woodhead,  Halifax,  with  green  edge,  Prince  of  Greens,  grey  edge, 
George  Rudd,  white  edge,  Acme,  and  self,  Black  Bess.  Third,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  Rough  Bank,  Sheffield,  with  green  edge,  Mr.  Hannaford,  grey 
edge,  seedling,  white  edge,  Heather  Bell, and  self,  seedling.  Single  speci¬ 
mens— The  premier  green  edge  was  Orion,  from  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
a  strong  flower,  fine  in  tube  and  paste,  black  body  colour  and  good  green 
edge.  First,  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P.,  Stake  Hill  House,  with  President 
Royds,  with  a  very  fine  seedling  also,  the  pip  large  and  symmetrical, 
very  large  indeed  for  a  flower  in  this  class,  and  highly  promising.  Second, 
Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Mayflower,  very  bright  on  the  edge.  Third,  Rev. 
F.  D.  Horner,  with  Green  Globe.  Fourth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  with  Talis¬ 
man.  Fifth,  Mr.  J.  Shaw,  with  Lancashire  Hero.  Sixth,  Mrs.  Kyrke- 
Penson,  with  Lancashire  Hero.  The  premier  green  edge  was  George 
Lightbody  in  its  best  form,  from  Mrs.  Kyrke-Penson.  First,  Mr.  J’. 
Woodhead,  with  George  Rudd,  a  bright  looking  green  edge  of  good  parts. 
Third,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Rachel,  and  fourth,  with  George 
Lightbody.  Fifth,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  with  Tom  Mellor,  and  sixth  with 
W.  Brockbank.  White  edges  :  The  premier  plant  was  Miranda,  from 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  which  was  also  seen  in  London  last  week.  First, 
Mrs.  Kyrke-Penson,  with  John  Simonite.  Second,  name  unknown,  with 
Conservative.  Third,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Acme.  Fourth,  Mrs.  Kyrke- 
Penson,  with  Beauty,  and  fifth,  Mr.  E.  Shaw,  with  Reliance.  The 
premier  self  was  Heroine,  from  Mr.  W.  Clements.  First,  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  with  Dulcie,  a  good  dark  variety.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank, 
with  a  seedling.  Third,  Mr.  H.  Wilson,  with  Black  Bess.  Fourth,  Mr.  B. 
Simonite,  with  Sir  W.  Hewett.  Fifth,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  with  Laura. 

The  premier  Auricula  was  Prince  of  Greens,  staged  by  Mr.  Tom 
Lord  in  Class  B,  and  seen  in  its  very  best  form,  full  of  life  and  very 
symmetrical. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — Turner  Memorial  prizes  were  offered  for  four 
varieties,  and  here  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middleton,  was  first  with  Diadem 
Racer,  a  charming  light  variety  ;  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  seedling.  Second 
Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  with  one  of  his  own  seedlings  named  Charles 
Needham,  full  of  promise  ;  Vesuvius,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and  a  seedling. 
Third,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  with  Diadem,  Mrs.  Ball,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and 
a  seedling.  In  the  class  for  four  varieties  there  were  seven  competitors, 
and  Mr.  T.  Butterworth,  Middleton,  was  first  with  Unique,  Mrs.  Doth 
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•well,  very  fine  ;  John  Leech,  also  very  fine  ;  and  Mrs.  Ball.  Second, 
Mr.  J.  Beswick,  with  Diadem,  Emir,  a  very  fine  dark  variety  ;  and 
seedlings.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  with  Diadem,  Mrs.  Dodwell,  and 
seedlings.  Fourth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow. 

The  premier  golden-centred  Alpine  was  Diadem,  from  Mr.  W. 
Brockbank,  Mr.  T.  Clements  being  first,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  second 
with  the  same  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  with  Mrs.  Ball  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
J.  Beswick  with  a  seedling  ;  fifth,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  with  Sensation.  The 
premier  white-centred  Alpine  was  Queen  Victoria  from  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  and 
he  was  first  and  second  with  attractive  seedlings  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Bolton, 
Warrington,  with  Charles  Needham  ;  fourth,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  with  Queen 
Victoria. 

Polyanthus  gold-laced. — These  were  not  only  much  more  numerous 
than  in  London,  but  they  were  characterised  by  considerable  refinement, 
and  it  is  at  Manchester  that  one  can  see  these  old-fashioned  flowers 
clothed  in  their  best  dress.  Mr.  T.  Butterworth,  Middleton,  had  the 
best  three  plants  of  black  ground  varieties,  staging  Cheshire  Favourite, 
Exile,  and  George  IV. ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with  Cheshire  Favourite, 
Exile,  and  a  seedling  ;  third,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  with  Cheshire  Favourite, 
Black  Knight,  and  Jubilee,  the  two  last  new  varieties  of  some  promise. 
Mr.  Butterworth  had  the  best  three  red  ground  varieties,  staging 
■George  IV.,  Prince  Kegent,  and  Lancer ;  second,  Mr.  George  Thornley 
with  Prince  Kegent,  Sidney  Smith,  and  George  IV.  Third,  Mr.  G. 
Middleton  with  Lancer,  President,  and  Prince  Kegent.  Fourth,  Mr.  A. 
Oldham,  Middleton.  The  premier  red  ground  flower  was  Ensign  from 
Mr.  W.  Brockbank,  a  highly  promising  variety  shown  in  good  character. 
First,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  with  William  IV.  Second,  Mr.  Brockbank  with 
Kegina.  Third,  Mr.  Thornley  with  Sidney  Smith.  Fourth,  Mr.  Middle- 
Ton  with  Prince  Regent,  and  fifth  with  Lancer.  The  premier  black 
ground  flower  was  Cheshire  Favourite  from  Mr.  G.  Beswick.  First, 
Mr.  T.  Butterworth  with  the  same.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Beswick  with 
Exile.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  with  Black  Knight,  fourth  with 
The  same,  fifth  with  Blackbird. 

Fancy  Auriculas. — The  only  exhibitor  of  these  was  Mr.  S.  Barlow, 
who  was  placed  first  with  an  attractive  collection  of  twelve  varieties, 
yellows  predominating. 

Fancy  Polyanthuses. — Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  also  first  with  a  basket  of 
twelve  plants,  staging  some  very  fine  and  attractive  varieties,  and  Mr. 
W.  Brockbank  was  second.  Mr.  Barlow  was  first  with  twelve  Primroses, 
(having  eleven  single  varieties  and  a  tuft  of  the  old  Double  Crimson  in  fine 
character.  Mr.  W.  Brockbank  was  again  second. 

The  awards  made  by  the  Society  were  a  silver  medal  to  Messrs. 
Ryder  &  Son,  nurserymen,  Sale,  for  a  very  fine  collection  of  Primula 
Gieboldi,  there  being  forty-two  pans  of  them  ;  and  the  varieties  had 
•considerably  improved  in  development  since  they  were  showD  in  London 
a  week  ago.  Certificates  of  merit  to  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait, 
•seedsmen,  Manchester,  for  an  imposing  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  Narcissi 
in  large  variety,  also  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crown  Imperials,  Anemones  ; 
to  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Brown,  seedsmen,  Manchester,  for  a  similar 
collection,  also  highly  attractive  ;  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  nursery¬ 
men,  Chester,  also  for  a  fine  representative  collection  of  cut  blooms  of 
Narcissi  ;  to  Thomas  Slatter,  Esq.,  Standhall,  Whitefield,  for  a  charming 
collection  of  Orchids,  which  included  Cypripedium  hirsutissimum, 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana  fully  coloured,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum, 
D.  Wardianum  in  fine  character,  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum, 
G  mulus  (?)  evidently  a  yellow  form  of  0.  Andersonianum  with  red 
■spots,  O.  odoratum,  0.  Alexandra  in  fine  variety,  O.  luteo-purpureum 
•superbum,  0.  Rossi  majus  and  one  form  of  this  having  the  flowers 
suffused  with  rose,  Oncidium  fuscatum,  0.  Cervantesi,  &c. ;  to  Mr. 
William  Brockbank  for  the  chaste  Narcissus  Calathinus  Redoutei,  and 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  Llandudno,  for  a  basket  of  delightful  Giant 
Primroses  that  appear  to  grow  with  great  luxuriance  in  that  district. 
Mr.  W.  Owen,  Hartford  Nursery,  Northwick,  had  a  collection  of  Prim¬ 
roses,  among  which  was  the  old  Crimson  Velvet  in  beautiful  form  ; 
Orchids,  Ferns,  Ac.  Mrs.  Eliza  Mellor,  florist,  Chorlton,  had  a  basket  of 
a  white  hybrid  Primrose,  and  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  of  a  fine  white 
fancy  Pansy,  named  Champion.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  also  exhibited  a 
large  tray  of  Primroses  and  Polyanthus  of  varied  character.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  Hall  was  an  extensive  group  of  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Kalmias, 
Guelder  Roses,  and  other  forced  plants,  mingled  with  them  being  some 
Japanese  Maples,  the  whole  having  a  background  of  noble  Palms  ;  this 
was  Mr.  B.  Findlay’s  contribution  from  the  Botanical  Gardens. 


Treatment  of  Young  Fig  Trees. — All  the  sound  growths  on 
young  trees  may  well  be  laid  in  to  their  full  length,  as  they  will  push 
•out  as  many  branches  as  may  be  needed  for  furnishing  the  wall  space 
without  being  shortened  in  any  way.  A  free  use  of  the  knife  on  vigorous 
young  trees  causes  them  to  make  extra  strong  sappy  growth,  and  this, 
besides  being  liable  to  injury  by  severe  frosts,  is  also  not  of  the  right 
description  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  good  tree.  Trained  thinly  in 
the  first  instance,  and  only  a  moderate  number  of  laterals  laid  in  during 
The  summer,-  all  should  ripen  thoroughly,  and  if  the  growth  is  sturdy 
and  short-jointed,  this  will  produce  a  few  fine  fruits  in  the  following 
season.  Any  young  trees  that  have  failed  to  fruit  during  the  past  two 
■or  three  seasons,  owing  to  their  being  planted  in  a  rich  compost,  may  be 
brought  into  a  profitable  state  by  completely  of  even  partially  lifting, 
The  roots,  lightly  shortened,  and  laid  in  a  compost  similar  to  that 
advised  for  quite  young  trees.  A  hard  gravel  path  in  front  of  the  trees, 
or  say  not  more  than  4  feet  from  the  wall,  checks  the  spread  of  roots,  and 
causes  and  maintains  a  short-jointed  fruitful  growth.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  wholly  or  partially  lift  and  replant  Figs.— I.  M. 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Houses. — Grapes  approaching  ripening  will  need  a 
circulation  of  warm,  rather  dry  air,  but  avoid  an  arid  condition  of  the 
atmosphere,  which  is  sure  to  induce  an  attack  of  red  spider,  and  this 
crippling  the  foliage  will  prejudice  the  maturing  of  the  buds  and  the 
ripening  of  the  wood.  The  foliage  must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  to  as 
late  a  period  as  possible.  Where  red  spider  has  obtained  a  hold  prompt 
measures  for  its  destruction  must  be  adopted.  Some  resort  to  the 
syringe,  which,  unless  the  water  be  clear  and  soft,  is  not  to  be  recom¬ 
mended,  as  after  the  Grapes  are  advanced  in  colouring  the  bloom  on  the 
berries  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  damaged  by  the  water,  there  being  little 
that  does  not  leave  a  sediment.  Sponging  the  leaves  is  a  safe  means  of 
destroying  it,  but  it  is  a  tedious  process.  Sulphur  judiciously  applied  is 
the  most  efficacious.  It  should  be  mixed  with  skim  milk,  and  when  the 
pipes  are  heated  to  over  160°  apply  the  sulphur  with  a  brush,  and 
maintain  the  heat  between  that  and  200°  for  an  hour,  and  then  the  heat 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ordinary  temperature.  Choose  a  calm 
evening,  and  the  following  night  it  may  be  repeated.  Where  fermenting 
materials  in  outside  borders  have  become  cold  and  wet  a  portion  may  be 
removed,  but  enough  should  be  left  to  avoid  giving  a  sudden  check. 

R'q>e  Grapes. — Early  Vines  that  have  the  Grapes  ripe  will  only 
require  sufficient  fire  heat  to  maintain  a  circulation  of  dry  air,  allowing 
the  temperature  to  fall  to  60°  af  night.  Keep  the  soil  healthfully  moist 
so  as  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  air  moisture  in  order  to  prevent  the  foliage  prematurely  ripening, 
and  it  benefits  rather  than  prejudices  the  keeping  of  the  Grapes.  If  the 
Grapes  are  wanted  to  hang  some  little  time  a  slight  shade  will  be 
beneficial  in  helping  to  keep  the  colour,  especially  in  Black  Hamburghs. 
A  double  thickness  of  herring  netting,  or  a  single  thickness  of  pilchard 
netting,  drawn  over  the  roof  lights  is  sufficient. 

Succession  Houses. — Thinning  both  the  bunches  and  berries  must 
be  followed  up,  also  tying,  disbudding,  stopping,  and  regulating  the 
growths.  Allow  crops  proportionate  to  the  vigour  of  the  Vines,  and  as 
much  foliage  as  can  have  full  exposure  to  light.  Examine  the  borders 
at  least  once  weekly,  and  when  dry  water  freely,  assisting  those  in  full 
foliage  and  carrying  heavy  crops  with  tepid  liquid  manure  and  rich 
surface  mulchings,  but  not  thick,  2  or  3  inches  of  rather  lumpy  manure 
and  not  very  much  reduced  being  best.  Inside  borders  well  drained  will 
take  almost  any  amount  of  water  after  the  Vines  are  in  full  foliage,  and 
with  a  full  crop  of  Grapes  liquid  manure  should  be  given  at  every 
alternate  watering.  Outside  borders  will  not  require  any  water  unless 
they  are  high  and  dry,  when  a  copious  supply  of  liquid  manure  at  a 
temperature  of  90°  will  be  advantageous.  Ventilate  early ;  it  causes 
accumulated  moisture  to  disperse,  gives  texture  to  the  foliage  and 
solidity  to  the  wood,  besides  securing  a  full  amount  of  stored  up  matter, 
and  allow  a  good  high  day  temperature  from  sun  heat,  closing  early 
alike  to  push  ahead  the  crop  and  to  store  the  sun-warmed  atmosphere. 
At  night  a  rather  low  temperature  is  best,  especially  for  Vines  carrying 
heavy  crops,  which  require  more  time  than  those  but  lightly  cropped. 

Muscats. — The  earliest  forced  are  just  beginning  to  colour.  They 
take  longer  to  ripen  than  Black  Hamburghs,  and  unlike  them  require  a 
moist  condition  of  the  soil,  being  liable  to  shrivel  unless  well  supplied 
at  the  roots,  and  there  is  a  still  further  difference  in  their  requiring  a 
drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  Grapes  with 
the  Muscat  flavour.  When  the  Grapes  change  colour  we  give  a  thorough 
supply  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to  the  inside  border,  followed  by  a 
mulching  of  short  material  and  rather  dry,  with  a  surfacing  of  perfectly 
dry  material,  such  as  rough  cut  straw.  This  will  carry  the  crop  to  matu¬ 
rity,  insuring  good  finish  and  preventing  cracking  in  the  Black  Muscat,  a 
superb  Grape  when  well  done,  and  the  finest  of  all  black  Grapes, 
Madresfield  Court.  When  beginning  to  colour  Muscat  of  Alexandria  is 
liable  to  be  scorched,  for  which  we  find  a  slight  shading  of  herring^  or 
pilchard  netting  excellent  as  a  safeguard,  accompanied  with  a  circulation 
of  warm  but  not  moist  air.  A  little  more  time  is  required  with  the 
shade,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  well  ripened  examples  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  before  the  middle  of  June.  Muscats  in  flower  set  most 
freely  with  a  night  temperature  of  70°,  75°  by  day  artificially,  and  80° 
to  85°  or  90°  with  sun  heat,  always  with  a  circulation  of  air.  Liberate 
the  pollen  by  gently  dusting  each  bunch  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush, 
drawing  the  hand  lightly  over  the  bunches,  or  shaking  the  Vines  at 
midday. 

Late  Hamburghs. — Disbudding,  tying  down,  and  regulating  the 
growths  must  be  attended  to,  but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  in  stopping ; 
allow  two  at  least,  and  preferably  four,  joints  of  growth  beyond  the 
show  of  fruit,  and  pinch  the  laterals  at  one  joint  below  the  fruit,  but 
above  it  allow  them  to  extend  so  as  to  insure  an  even  covering  of  the 
space  with  foliage  that  can  have  exposure  to  light ;  afterwards  keep 
them  closely  pinched.  Ventilate  early  and  freely,  so  as  to  insure  short- 
jointed  stout  wood  and  thick  leathery  foliage.  Avoid  a  saturated  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  particularly  so  of  the  borders  ;  yet  keep 
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them  moist,  and  to  encourage  surface  roots  mulch  with  2  inches  thick¬ 
ness  of  lumpy  material,  adding  from  time  to  time  a  few  fresh  horse 
droppings  from  the  stables.  These  surface  dressings  induce  the  Vines 
to  root  from  the  “collar,”  and  with  active  feeders  excellent  results  are 

secured. 

Late  Ileuses. — The  Vines  in  these  arc  making  rapid  progress,  and 
must  be  tied  and  stopped  as  soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient  wood  to 
cover  the  trellis  with  foliage.  The  bright  day  or  two  has  had  a  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  upon  the  foliage,  which  has  the  healthy  blue-green  colour  so 
characteristic  of  healthy  active  feeders  luxuriating  in  nitrogenised 
aliment.  Take  every  advantage  of  sun  heat  to  increase  the  ventilation 
early  in  the  day,  but  close  early,  which  is  a  means  of  prolonging  the 
health  of  the  Vines,  using  fire  heat  no  more  than  is  .absolutely  necessary. 
Make  a  selection  of  the  bunches  that  are  to  remain  for  the  crop,  large 
and  loose  bunches  being  the  worst  for  finish,  and  the  medium-sized  and 
compact  the  best  for  ripening  and  keeping. 

Newly  Planted  Vines. — When  the  planting  is  recovered  from,  as  will 
be  indicated  by  their  growing  freely,  ventilate  early,  as  the  value  of 
growth  is  dependant  on  its  solidification,  there  being  no  remedy  for  a 
soft  growth  with  a  large  pith  ;  therefore,  aim  at  a  sturdy  short-jointed 
growth,  encouraging  the  laterals  in  preference  to  mere  elongation  of 
the  cane,  letting  all  the  wood  remain  that  can  be  exposed  to  light ;  but 
supernumeraries  intended  for  next  year’s  fruiting  should  have  the  laterals 
pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  afterwards  allowing  them  to  make  a  few  joints 
of  growth  and  pinching  the  cane  at  8  to  9  feet  of  growth,  taking  every 
possible  care  of  the  leaves  on  the  cane,  not  allowing  them  to  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  in  any  way  by  the  laterals.  Keep  the  soil  moist,  but  not 
very  wet,  closing  early  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Iresincs. — Where  tender  plants  are  bedded  out  extensively,  Iresines 
Herbsti  and  Lindeni  are  rightly  considered  indispensable,  being  useful 
alike  for  associating  with  Violas,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  flowers, 
which  afford  a  strong  contrast,  for  massing  in  the  centre  of  beds,  for 
the  outer  bands,  and  for  ribbon  borders.  Soft  cuttings  strike  root  in  a 
brisk  heat  in  a  few  days,  and  hundreds  may  be  propagated  before  the 
second  week  in  June,  this  being  quite  early  enough  to  plant  them  in 
most  localities.  The  tops  of  cuttings  already  struck  may  be  taken  off 
and  rooted,  and  these  in  their  turn  may  also  be  similarly  treated. 
Iresines  transplant  readily  from  boxes,  and  ought  not  to  be  placed  in 
cold  frames  before  the  middle  of  May,  and  must  be  carefully  watered 
when  first  turned  out  of  heat.  Those  late  struck  to  be  kept  in  heat 
till  a  short  time  before  they  are  wanted. 

Amarantliuses .  —  Among  these  are  several  with  very  ornamental 
foliage,  but  all  are  delicate,  and  are  of  little  service  on  heavy  soils  and 
in  cold  localities.  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber  is  of  nearly  the 
same  colour  as  Iresine  Herbsti,  and  may  be  employed  as  a  substitute 
for  it.  If  the  seed  is  sown  in  a  pan  and  placed  in  heat  it  will  germinate 
quickly,  and  the  seedlings  being  placed  singly  into  thumb  pots  and 
placed  in  heat  they  will  be  quite  strong  by  the  end  of  May,  and  can  be 
hardened  a  week  or  ten  days  prior  to  planting.  Amaranthus  nobilis, 
pyramidalis,  salicifolius,  and  tricolor  attain  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to 
8  feet,  and  these  are  effective  among  subtropical  plants  or  in  mixed 
beds.  They  can  be  as  quickly  raised  from  seed  as  the  dwarf  red  variety, 
and  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  small  sizes  into  6-inch  pots  prior 
to  finally  planting  out,  as  they  are  otherwise  liable  to  become  stunted. 

Alternantheras. — It  is  not  advisable  to  prepare  extra  strong  plants 
of  these,  as  although  effective  at  first,  presenting  a  thin  appearance 
when  the  large  leaves  drop,  as  they  invariably  do  a  short  time  after 
they  are  put  out.  Quite  small  pieces  are  the  best,  as  these  may  be  put  out 
thickly  and  neatly  in  carpet  beds,  and  look  well  all  the  season,  even  if 
they  do  not  grow.  The  varieties  paronychioides,  magnifica,  major,  and 
major  aurea,  amoena  spectabilis,  and  versicolor  grandis  are  all  beautiful 
and  well  adapted  for  carpet  bedding.  Thousands  of  plants  can  be  rooted 
in  a  few  days  any  time  during  May,  every  small  shoot  being  quickly 
converted  into  a  plant.  A  partially  exhausted  hotbed,  or  say  a  pit  or 
frame  just  cleared  of  Potatoes,  are  suitable  for  raising  large  quantities 
of  Alternantheras,  the  beds  being  faced  with  a  little  fine  sandy  soil 
raised  near  the  glass,  the  cuttings  without  any  trimming  being  dibbled 
in  about  2  inches  apart  each  way,  and  duly  watered.  They  require 
to  be  quite  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  till  struck,  after 
which  they  should  receive  more  air  and  all  the  light  possible.  Being 
duly  hardened,  they  can  be  transplanted  direct  to  the  beds.  Smaller 
quantities  may  be  struck  in  boxes  in  any  forcing  house,  and,  if  need  be, 
the  tops  taken  out  and  also  rooted. 

Perillas. — The  varieties  nankinensis  and  laciniatus  atro-purpureus 
are  largely  used  as  summer  bedding  plants:  and  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
sow  the  seed.  Sow  in  pans,  cover  lightly,  place  in  gentle  heat,  and 
either  pot  off  or  prick  out  the  seedlings  in  boxes,  from  which  they  may 
be  transplanted  to  the  flower  garden. 

Beet. — The  crimson-leaved  varieties  of  the  common  garden  Beet  are 
very  effective  in  the  flower  garden,  and  the  Chilian  or  Brazilian  Beet, 
which  grow  taller  and  have  richly  coloured  stalks,  are  also  showy.  The 
first-named,  when  employed  in  ribbon  borders,  is  sometimes  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow,  being  suitable  for  a  second  or  third  line.  The 
seedlings  are  also  transplanted  readily  from  boxes,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown 
at  once  in  gentle  heat,  or  even  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  strong  plants 
will  be  available  at  bedding-out  time.  Dell’s  Crimson,  or  one  of  its 
synonyms,  is  the  best  for  bedding-out  purposes.  The  Chilian  looks 


well  in  groups  in  mixed  borders,  and  the  seed  may  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow,  or  they  can  be  raised  under  glass. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cutting  Asparagus. — This  favourite  vegetable  is  now  ready  in  the 
open.  We  do  not  approve  of  cutting  from  roots  until  they  are  three 
years  old.  After  that  all  that  appears  is  cut.  We  have  known  the  first 
heads  allowed  to  grow  under  the  impression  that  the  roots  were  being- 
strengthened,  but  we  have  found  many  of  the  crowns  then  remain  dor¬ 
mant  which  would  have  pushed  if  the  first  growths  were  removed. 
Roots  in  good  condition  will  bear  cutting  from  for  a  month  at  least. 
We  cut  when  heads  can  be  secured  8  or  10  inches  long. 

Autumn-sown  Onions.  —  Those  transplanted  some  time  ago  are 
now  growing  freely,  and  a  little  guano  will  be  sprinkled  over  them  now 
and  then  in  showery  weather.  Those  in  the  seed  rows  are  being  gradu¬ 
ally  thinned  for  use,  to  a  distance  of  6  or  8  inches  apart,  and  these 
often  bulb  sooner  than  those  transplanted.  They,  too,  will  receive  a 
dressing  or  two  of  guano,  and  the  Dutch  hoe  will  be  run  lightly 
between  them.  Stirring  the  soil  very  deeply  makes  it  too  loose  for 
bulbing,  the  finest  Onions  being  produced  in  firm  soil. 

Leeks. — Plants  raised  early  in  March  are  now  8  inches  high  and 
ready  for  planting  10  inches  apart,  in  well  manured  trenches.  We  trans¬ 
plant  them  with  soil  adhering  to  the  roots  and  sink  them  well  into  the 
ground.  Should  the  weather  be  so  cold  as  to  check  them  a  covering  will  be 
thrown  over  each  trench  nightly.  One  or  two  hundred  early  plants  wilt 
be  ample  for  show  purposes.  The  main  winter  crop  of  Leeks  must  not 
be  planted  for  some  time,  and  if  seed  is  sown  at  the  present  time  the 
plants  which  follow  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  kitchen  in  due 
season. 

Kidney  Beans. — As  we  have  pointed  out  before,  if  dwarf  Beans 
and  runner  Beans  are  sown  on  the  same  day,  the  former  will  furnish 
pods  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  latter,  and  it  is  very 
desirable  to  sow  both  to  secure  a  succession,  but  owing  to  their  very  tender 
character  neither  can  be  sown  in  any  quantity  in  April,  but  in  May 
they  may  be  sown  freely.  Very  few  prefer  the  dwarfs  when  the  runners 
are  in.  When  these  are  ready  and  closely  picked  the  plants  continue- 
bearing  for  a  long  time.  We  sow  in  trenches  now  as  the  plants  dislike 
being  starved  at  the  roots,  and  this  is  apt  to  occur  in  very  dry  weather 
when  growing  on  the  level  or  earthed  up  above  it. 

Potatoes. — Frame  Potatoes  of  the  Ashleaf  type  were  ready  and 
very  acceptable  at  Easter.  Those  remaining  may  be  fully  exposed 
during  the  day,  but  the  lights  should  be  kept  on  them  at  night  and 
during  heavy  rains.  The  early  outdoor  crops  show  well  in  the  rows, 
and  should  frost  occur  it  would  be  most  disastrous  to  them  if  not  pro¬ 
tected.  We  earth  up  the  plants  as  fast  as  they  come  through  the 
ground.  The  soil  is  drawn  over  the  young  tops  and  close  to  the  stems, 
as  although  the  leaves  may  be  blemished,  if  the  stems  can  be  kept  sound 
little  or  no  harm  may  follow.  In  some  gardens  the  whole  of  the  late 
crops  cannot  be  planted  until  Broccolis  are  removed,  but  efforts  should 
be  made  to  finish  planting  at  once. 

Mushrooms.  —  These  are  most  valued  with  us  throughout  the 
winter,  as  vegetables  in  variety  are  not  over-plentiful  then,  and  the 
Mushrooms  tide  over  some  deficiencies.  We  are  never  satisfied  with 
our  winter  beds  unless  we  secure  two  crops  from  them.  The  latter  is 
secured,  as  a  rule,  by  treading  down  the  surface  of  the  old  bed,  putting 
a  thin  layer  of  sand,  beating  it  well  down  with  a  spade,  watering 
thoroughly:  with  water  heated  to  95°,  and  covering  with  a  coating  of 
hay.  In  a  fortnight  after  this  Mushrooms  appear,  and  the  second  crop 
sometimes  exceeds  the  first  in  quantity. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. — These  useful  winter  roots  should  be 
grown  in  all  gardens.  The  Salsafy  is  the  more  useful,  but  both  are 
apt  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  and  be  useless  if  sown  too  early.  We  sow 
in  May  thinly  in  drills  1  foot  or  15  inches  apart,  and  inches  deep. 
The  roots  are  not  injured  by  grubs,  but  mice  are  fond  of  the  seed,  and 
their  depredations  must  be  prevented. 
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BEE-KEEPER 


MARKET  FOR  HONEY. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  advised  upon  this; 
important  part  of  bee-keeping  to  those  who  keep  bees  for  profit, 
neither  advice  nor  action  has  been  taken  by  those  whom  it  concerns 
most,  and  probably  never  will  until  the  foreigner  has  completely 
glutted  our  markets,  and  given  the  consuming  public  a  cheap, 
although  by  no  means  a  superior  article.  People  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eating  good  honey  will  seek  it  and  use  no  other,  and  will 
not  be  deceived  by  inferior  samples,  however  gaudy  the  packages 
may  be.  Honey  companies,  as  we  predicted,  have  proved  failures. 
The  following,  quoted  from  “  Gleanings,”  explains  my  reason 
for  drawing  the  attention  of  bee-keepers  to  the  foregoing.  It  is 
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not  because  of  the  supply  being  too  great,  but  because  consumers 
are  too  few,  arises  the  difficulty  in  getting  honey  sold.  Increase 
the  consumers  and  bee-keeping  will  also  increase,  so  will  the 
demand  for  honey,  as  well  as  the  price  ;  but  action  must  be  taken 
to  teach  our  people  how  to  use  and  know  good  honey  before 
P.  H.  Elwood’s  assertion  gains  confidence  and  his  plan  assumes 
practical  shape.  When  writing  on  Capt.  Hetherington  he  says, 
“  Two  years  before  this  (1874)  he  had  made  a  large  shipment  of 
comb  honey  to  England,  which  Mr.  Qninley  said  was  the  first  sent 
abroad  in  quantity.  At  this  early  date  he  recognised  that  the 
relief  for  an  overstocked  market  here  must  be  sought  abroad.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  our  wholesale  dealers  have  not  persistently 
followed  up  this  exportation,  as  there  are  but  few  difficulties  to 
overcome  aside  from  the  national  prejudice  of  the  average  Briton  — 
that  foreign  products  are  not  quite  as  good  as  home  productions. 
Our  climate  is  drier,  and  we  have  a  better  proportion  of  sunshine 
than  England,  conditions  which  should  give  our  honey  a  superior 
body  and  flavour.” 

Probably  all  he  says  about  the  American  climate  is  accurate, 
but  respecting  the  quality  of  the  American  honey  I  cannot  endorse 
what  he  says.  I  have  seen  and  tasted  numerous  samples  of  it,  and 
none  approached  our  medium  quality  in  either  flavour  or  con¬ 
sistency,  and  was  indeed  a  long  way  behind  our  finest  grades,  which 
as  a  rule  candies  so  firm  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty  it  can  be 
removed  from  the  jar  it  is  stored  in.  Not  so  with  the  American  ;  at 
no  time  did  lever  see  it  other  when  candied  but  that  a  spoon  could 
be  easily  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  often  only  part  of 
it  granulated.  How,  then,  can  it  have  a  better  body  ?  And  as  to 
flavour,  it  possessed  more  the  taste  of  a  sweetened  liquid  than  the 
honey  of  Scotland.  Moreover,  we  have  it  on  their  own  showing 
that  there  is  often,  if  not  always,  present  a  considerable  quantity 
of  water  upon  the  top  of  their  honey  when  in  tanks.  If  water 
appeared  on  the  top  of  our  honey  we  should  never  offer  it  for  sale. 
Teach  the  people  of  Britain  to  use  honey  and  I  believe  they  will 
consume  all  that  is  raised  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  surplus  of 
America  and  other  countries;  but  the  quality  muse  be  improved 
before  it  will  rank  even  with  a  second-class  British  honey. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  consumers  of  honey. 
It  is  not  only  good  for  food,  drinks,  and  medicine,  but  acts  as  a 
powerful  antidote  in  the  case  of  poisoning,  particularly  cupreous, 
as  well  as  in  certain  vegetable  poisoning  ;  and  in  combination  with 
permanganate  of  potash,  also  with  carbolic  acid,  is  useful  for 
healing  cankered  and  ulcerated  sores,  and  preventing  putrefaction. 
Vinegar  and  honey  is  good  for  catarrh,  and  valuable  for  cleaning 
stains  in  silk.  Invalids  deficient  in  animal  heat  will  find  nothing 
so  valuable  and  effective  in  restoring  it  as  honey.  The  same 
applies  to  those  in  cold  countries  or  exposed  situations.  Soldiers 
and  sailors  in  such  places  will  withstand  the  cold  longer  and  better 
on  honey  than  anything  else,  while  it  checks  the  desire  for 
stimulants  in  the  shape  of  alcohol.  Any  of  these  properties  alone 
is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  consumption  of  honey,  and  those 
who  should  take  the  lead  in  its  encouragement,  and  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  it,  are  the  bee-keepers  themselves. 

NOTES  ON  THE  SEASON  AND  WEATHER. 

Up  to  the  20th  April  the  weather  continued  ungenial,  the  bees 
have  not  as  yet  had  a  single  working  day — never  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  The  sun  has  seldom  shone.  On  the  19th> 
however,  we  had  about  six  hours’  sunshine  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  but  as  the  wind  was  high  with  a  sinking  barometer,  although 
the  thermometer  stood  at  GO0,  indicating  rain,  the  bees  remained 
idle.  They  are  still  progressing  and  will  continue  doing  so,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  is,  so  long  as  they  have  plenty  of  stores, 
but  after  they  get  a  little  working  on  the  blossoms,  should  the 
weather  become  unfavourable  they  will  draw  their  brood.  It  is 
for  the  bee-keeper  to  keep  watch  over  this  and  immediately  give 
syrup  according  to  the  strength  and  wants  of  the  colony  ;  inattention 
±o  this  important  matter  will  completely  upset  all  chances  of  a  good 


yield  of  honey,  even  should  an  opportunity  occur  by  a  favourable 
season. 

The  weather  still  continues  unseasonable.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26th  April  the  thermometer  registered  27°  Fahr.,  with  a  high 
wind  and  falling  barometer.  The  improvement  that  took  place  on 
the  14th  April,  when  the  thermometer  rose  for  a  short  time  to  58“, 
;  was  of  short  duration.  The  ground  is  cold  and  sodden,  and  except 
the  spring  of  1843  I  do  not  remember  so  cold  and  sunless  a  season. 
Bees  have  not  as  yet  had  a  full  day’s  work — never  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time,  and  the  fruit  blossom  is  now  appearing.  A 
genial  change  would  be  welcomed  by  all. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Double  Primulas  (./.  T.  Walton). — The  variety  is  an  excellent 
one  and  well  worth  preservation.  By  all  means  keep  it  true,  and 
endeavour  to  get  a  stock  of  it.  Sports  do  occasionally  occur  amongst 
double  Primulas. 

Vine  Growths  Withering-  (TV.  B.  It.). — The  leaves  have  the 
appearance  of  being  scorched  whilst  quite  young.  It  may  be  caused 
by  the  sun’s  rays  falling  on  them  through  inferior  glass  before  the 
moisture  has  evaporated,  or  it  may  be  constitutional,  arising  from  an 
obscure  cause.  We  should  consider  the  advisability  of  training  up  a 
young  rod  from  a  healthy  growth  at  the  base. 

Melon  Flowers  (IE  E.  C.~). — We  do  not  quite  understand  your 
case  as  it  is  presented.  You  say  the  flowers  turn  yellow  and  drop  off, 
but  the  fruit  does  not  fall.  You  do  not  say  whether  it  swells  or  not, 
and  all  Melon  flowers  that  we  have  seen  are  yellow.  I  f  you  mean  the 
fruit  does  not  set  and  swell,  possibly  the  soil  is  too  rich  and  not  firm 
enough,  and  the  atmosphere  too  moist  for  the  dispersion  of  pollen. 
Artificial  fertilisation  should  be  resorted  to  when  the  flowers  are  dry. 

Bonemeal  or  Flour  for  Strawberries  In  Pots  ( Strawberry ). 
—  Both  are  excellent,  but  of  the  two  “  flour,”  because  finer,  is  prefer¬ 
able.  Noble  is  large  and  good  for  forcing,  but  it  has  not  the  quality 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  not  wise  to 
grow  Noble  largely  for  forcing  until  it  is  ascertained  how  it  is  liked, 
though  there  is  a  difference  between  growing  the  fruit  for  home  use  or 
market,  and  you  do  not  state  your  object.  To  ripen  the  first  or  second 
week  in  April  the  plants  should  be  started  at  the  beginning  of  January. 

Compost  for  Tea  Boses  (//.  W.). — Turfy  loam  of  medium  tex¬ 
ture,  a  sixth  part  each  of  crumbled  manure  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  little 
crushed  lime  rubbish,  and  wood  ashes  for  ensuring  porosity,  will  grow  Tea 
Roses  in  pots  well  if  the  plants  are  kept  quite  free  from  insects  and 
good  judgment  is  exercised  in  watering.  In  the  absence  of  either  of 
those  essential  conditions,  the  best  of  soil  will  not  produce  healthy 
growth  and  good  blooms.  A  pound  of  crushed  bones  mixed  with  half  a 
bushel  of  the  compost  would  improve  it  considerably,  but  excellent 
results  are  obtained  without  such  addition,  any  extra  support  needed  by 
the  plants  being  afforded  by  top-dressings  or  liquid  manure. 

Lettuce  Seed  not  Germinating- (A.  T.  II.). — We  gather  from  your 
letter  that  you  sowed  seeds  of  five  varieties  of  Lettuces  in  pots  at  the 
same  time,  and  accorded  to  all  the  same  treatment  ;  that  you  succeeded 
in  raising  plants  of  four  of  those  varieties  and  failed  with  the  fifth ; 
that  the  seed  of  this  was  purchased  last  spring,  that  of  the  others  this 
spring.  If  that  is  what  you  wish  us  to  understand,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  the  failure  was  the  result  of  old  seed.  But  you  say  l-  it  was  bought 
from  a  leading  firm,  and  therefore  do  not  like  to  say  it  was  bad.”  We 
have  no  doubt  it  was  good  when  sold,  but  the  germinating  power  of 
seeds  cannot  be  retained  beyond  a  given  time,  and  that  in  the  case  of 
Lettuce  seed  is  short.  We  attribute  the  failure  to  an  error  of  judgment 
on  your  part  in  sowing  old  seed,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
ask  you  to  follow  the  advice  we  have  often  given — not  to  rely  on  old 
Lettuce  seed  in  the  future. 
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Scorched  Vine  Leaves  (Zf.  P.). — The  leaves  sent  are  undoubtedly 
scorched,  but  they  would  not  have  been  so  liable  to  injury  if  they  had 
been  in  a  stronger  and  better  state.  The  Vines  cannot  be  in  good 
health  and  do  not  obtain  what  they  need  for  the  formation  of  tissue. 
We  doubt  if  the  border  is  firm  enough,  and  suspect  it  contains  an 
excess  of  nitrogenous  matter,  and  it  is  quite  certain  the  evaporation 
from  the  foliage  has  been  in  excess  of  imbibition  by  the  roots.  You  do 
not  say  anything  about  the  character  of  the  wood  that  was  made  last 
year.  The  greatest  possible  care  is  needed  in  ventilation  with  leaves  in 
such  a  “  flabby  ”  state,  and  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  house  has  not 
been  left  closed  too  long  on  some  particular  morning,  then  too  much  air 
admitted  at  once.  The  Vines  will  need  light  shade,  especially  when  a 
bright  morning  follows  several  dull  days.  The  temperatures  you  give 
are  right,  but  you  have  used  the  syringe  much  more  freely  than  we 
should  have  done.  We  should  probably  not  syringe  the  Vines  at  all, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  morning,  but  maintain  a  genial  atmosphere  by 
damping  the  walls,  paths,  and  border  according  to  the  weather.  We 
should  never  entirely  close  the  house,  and  be  most  particular  in  early 
and  gradual  ventilation.  There  is  either  something  wrong  with  the 
border  or  the  management*'  but  your  letter  does  not  enable  us  to  say 
what  it  is. 

Pelargonium  Trusses  for  Exhibition  ( Inquirer ).  —  You  desire 
to  know  “how  many  flowers  a  good  truss  of  a  single  and  double  Zonal 
Pelargonium  should  have  for  exhibition/’  The  size,  substance,  brilliancy, 
and  purity  of  the  individual  flowers  have  often  and  deservedly,  more 
weight  with  judges  than  a  larger  number  of  smaller  flowers  in  a  truss. 
We  have  consulted  an  able  grower  of  a  large  collection  of  these  plants, 
and  we  suspect  he  has  seldom,  if  ever,  exhibited  trusses  of  them  with¬ 
out  securing  prizes.  He  says  your  question  is  a  wide  one,  and  the 
number  of  flowers  constituting  a  good  truss  differs  according  to  varie 
ties,  and  cites  as  instances  the  following  varieties  now  in  bloom  : — 
Lady  Byron,  single  pink,  eighteen  flowers  open,  fifteen  to  come,  a  noble 
truss  ;  Mrs.  Strutt,  pink,  twelve  flowers  open,  ten  to  come,  a  grand 
truss  ;  Edith  Little,  single,  delicate  flesh,  ten  flowers  open,  ten  to  come, 
a  splendid  truss  ;  Nelly  Thomas,  single,  scarlet,  twenty  flowers  open, 
eighteen  to  come,  very  fine  truss  ;  L’ Amide  Terrible,  double,  twenty 
flowers  open,  fifteen  to  come,  a  noble  truss  ;  Guillon  Mangilli,  semi¬ 
double,  twenty-five  open,  twenty  to  come,  very  fine  truss.  Those  are 
mentioned  to  show  how  they  differ  in  number  and  size,  and  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  from  twelve  to  twenty  good  single  flowers 
open,  and  eight  to  fifteen  to  come,  would  be  fit  for  exhibition, 
according  to  variety,  and  that  doubles  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  flowers 
open,  ten  to  eighteen  to  come,  would  be  quite  exhibition  trusses.  You 
will  now  perceive  how  much  depends  on  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
flowers. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  (<7.  $.). — The  first  mistake  you  appear  to 
make  is  drying  your  plant  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  flowerm?.  Yon 
should  be  certain  that  the  plant  has  finished  its  growth  and  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripe  before  the  supply  of  water  is  reduced,  and  it  should 
then  be  of  the  most  gradual  description.  Pruning  should  not  be  done 
until  the  plant  is  resting,  or  has  been  at  rest  a  few  weeks.  This  should 
consist  of  removing  all  weak  growths  and  any  portion  of  strong  ones 
that  are  not  thoroughly  ripe.  The  weak  ones  may  be  pruned  back  to 
one  eye  or  cut  out  entirely,  while  strong  ones  may  be  left  1  to  3  feet, 
according  to  their  strength,  ripeness,  and  requirements.  If  a  plant  is 
sufficiently  furnished  with  moderately  strong  shoots  then  the  whole  may 
be  pruned  to  one  or  two  eyes.  You  should  reduce  the  ball  by  one-third 
or  half  its  size  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  broken  into  growth,  and  not  wait 
till  the  shoots  are  6  inches  long.  The  plant  should  be  establishing 
itself  by  the  time  you  repot.  Does  it  fill  the  pots  thoroughly  with 
roots  ?  if  not,  do  not  repot  it  annually,  but  merely  top-dress  with  rich 
material,  removing  as  much  of  the  surface  soil  as  possible.  A  suitable 
compost  for  this  purpose  is  loam  and  one-third  of  decayed  manure.  For 
potting  we  should  dispense  with  the  leaf  mould  and  peat,  using  only 
good  fibry  loam,  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure,  with  a  little  sand  and 
charcoal.”  You  should  not  pinch  the  strong  shoots  ;  allow  them  to  extend, 
for  they  will  flower  profusely  if  you  grow  the  plant  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Thin  the  weak  shoots  so  as  to  give  those  remaining  room  to  increase 
in  strength.  More  flowers  are  produced  by  a  few  good  growths  than  from 
twice  the  number  of  weak  shoots.  This  plant  will  do  in  the  same  pot 
for  a  number  of  years,  provided  it  is  top-dressed  when  it  breaks  into 
growth  and  judiciously  supplied  with  liquid  manure  during  the  season 
of  growth.  Be  careful  in  watering,  and  place  the  plant  for  a  time  in  a 
warmer  house. 

Odontoglossums  Failing  in  Autumn  (79.  IF.  N.). —Judging  by 
your  letter  we  think  you  keep  your  Odontoglossums  too  cool  during  the 
early  autumn  months,  and  the  plants  under  the  circumstances  too 
moist  at  the  roots.  The  roots  will  die  if*  the  material  about  them  is 
kept  wet  and  a  low  temperature  maintained.  A  temperature  of  45°  to 
50°  is  too  low  for  the  well-being  of  these  plants.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  it  so  low  during  the  autumn  months  without  the  admission  of 
abundance  of  cold  air,  which  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  plants. 
We  are  acquainted  with  a  grower  who  tried  the  low  temperature  system 
for  these  plants,  with  the  result  that  he  lost  several,  and  the  remainder 
were  two  years  before  they  were  in  the  same  satisfactory  condition  as 
they  were  before  the  temperature  was  lowered.  We  advise  you  to  grow 
the  plants  as  sturdily  as  possible  through  the  summer,  and  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  55°  to  50°,  the  lowest  say  at  6  A.M.  During  very  severe 
weather  no  harm  will  be  done  if  the  temperature  of  the  house  for  a  few 
nights  falls  at  the  coolest  end  to  45°,  but  on  mild  occasions  during 
those  months  artificial  heat  should  not  be  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  I 


pipes  should  be  a  little  more  than  new  milkwarm  even  if  the  thermo¬ 
meter  registers  00°  when  the  fires  are  banked  at  night.  When  sphagnum 
moss  is  mixed  with  the  peat  for  potting  annual  repotting  is  necessary, 
because  the  sphagnum  decomposes  so  rapidly  as  to  become  thoroughly 
decayed  in  a  year.  These  plants  cannot  endure  material  in  a  decom¬ 
posed  state  about  their  roots.  We  should  use  good  fibry  peat  only,  with 
a  layer  of  sphagnum  in  a  living  state  on  the  surface.  This  can  be  re¬ 
newed  annually,  and  repotting  will  only  be  needed  when  the  plants 
require  larger  pots  or  the  peat  fibre  has  decayed.  We  are  obliged  by 
your  letter.  Cultural  notes  shall  be  given  from  time  to  time  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  grower,  and  we  trust  they  may  prove  useful  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should)  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(Horace). — Berberis  Darwini.  (F.  IF.  C.~). — It  is  apparently  a  Bou- 
vardia,  but  the  specimen  was  so  small  and  withered  that  it  cannot  be 
determined.  (E.  B.'). — A  variety  of  Oncidium  crispum.  (J.  P.~). — 
I,  Resembles  a  pale  variety  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum.  2,  Insufficient 
without  sepals.  3,  Selagenella  coesia.  (11.  B.). — Your  Daffodil  is  Nar¬ 
cissus  Telamonius  plenus.  Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  con¬ 
cerning  the  green  appearance,  and  some  remarks  on  the  subject  were 
published  in  a  recent  issue. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — May  1st. 


Business  stiil  quiet,  with  prices  unaltered, 

FRUIT. 


Apples,  i  sieve . 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada,  per  barrel 
Cherries,  £  sieve  . .  . . 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

Lemons,  case  . .  . ,  . . 


Artichokes,  dozen  . . 
Asparagus, bundle  . .  .. 

Beans,  Kidney , per  lb.  .. 
Beet, Red,  dozen  .. 
Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 
Cabbage, dozen  .. 

Capsicums,  per  100 
Carrots,  bunch  . .  . . 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  .. 
Celery,  bundle  . .  . . 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 
Cucumbers,  each  .. 

Endive,  dozen . 

Herbs,  bunch . 

Leeks,  bunch  . .  ,,  .. 


Anemones  (French),  doz. 

bjnehes . 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 
Azalea,  12  sprays  . .  . . 

Bouvardias,  buneb  . . 
Camellias,  White,  Is  bl. . . 

,,  Red,  12  blooms 
Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 
Cineraria,  per  bunoh 
Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 
Daffodils  (various),  doz. 

bunches . 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 

bunches . 

Daffodils  (single),  dcz. 

bunches . 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 
Gladioli,  per  bunch. . 
Hyacinths  (French),  per 

bunch  . 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 
Lilac,  White  (French), 

per  bunch  . 

Lilium  candidum,  doz. 
blooms . 


a. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S 

a. 

2 

0t.4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

to  9 

0 

Peaches,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

6 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

2 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce, dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9 

to  1 

3 

10 

0 

12 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

i 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  . . 

0 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

s 

u 

4 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

5 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  .. 

i 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

i 

8 

0 

0 

0 

s 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  •• 

8 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

1 

0 

2 

ft 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunoh  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

C  JT 

FLOWERS; 

8. 

d. 

a 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

l 

6 

to  4 

0 

blooms . 

s 

0  to  5 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Lilyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

l 

0 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

0 

9 

i 

0 

bunches . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Mignonette.  12  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

0 

6 

i 

0 

doz.  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

ft 

0 

4 

0 

9 

Narcis.  (various)  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

ft 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

i 

0 

1 

6 

4 

0 

8 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0 

6 

i 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

3 

0 

5 

0 

„  (indoor),  dozen  •• 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

8 

0 

,,  Tea,  dozen  . .  . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

2 

6 

fi 

0 

„  yellow  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Snowdrops,  doz.  bunches 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Stephanotis,  doz.  sprays 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Talips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

6 

i 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

0 

6 

i 

ft 

„  Parme  (French), 

8 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch  . . 

8 

0 

4 

0 

„  Dark  (French)  boh. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 


s.  d.  s.  d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  ..  8  0tol2  0 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . .  12  0  18  0 

Arbor vitte(golden>  dozen  12  0  24  0 

Asters,  12  pots .  0  0  0  0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . .  24  0  42  0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  0  0  0  0 

Bedding  plants  in  variety, 
per  doz.  from  ....  1  0  00 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

each  ........  16  26 


Christmas  Rose  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cineraria, per  dozen 

8 

0 

10 

0 

Cyclamen, ,  dozen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Drat  tena  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Erica  Caveadishi,  doz.  . . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 
Fious  elastica,  each 
Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 
Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

doz.  pots  . 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 
Pelargoniums,  per  dozen 

Primula,  per  doz . 

Spiraea,  par  dozen  ..  .. 

Tulips,  doz.  po's  .. 


s.  d. 


a. 


6  0  to  18  0 
6  0  241 

4  0 


1  6 
2  0 
8  0 
6  0 

12  0 
6  0 
6  0 
2  8 
4  0 
9  0 
4  0 
9  0 
6  0 


18  0 
7  0 
10  0 
12  0 
9  0 

18  0 
12  ft 
12  ft 


21 

6 

18 

6 

15 
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AUXILIARY  CROPS. 


In  a  spring  which  has  proved  so  favourable  for  cleaning  land 
all  that  is  possible  should  be  done  to  sow  such  green  crops  as  can  be 
turned  to  account  either  for  sheep  folding  or  for  ploughing  in  when 
fully  grown  to  enrich  the  land  ;  for  some  of  such  crops  do  afford 
us  this  desirable  alternative,  of  which  we  take  advantage  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  flock  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  season. 
In  a  warm,  dripping  season  White  Mustard  for  example  may  be 
sown  in  two  or  three  successional  crops  upon  the  same  land  with 
material  advantage,  storing  up  fertility  in  it  for  the  winter  corn, 
but  in  a  hot  dry  summer  very  little  good  can  be  done  with  Mustard, 
except  in  spring  and  autumn  ;  its  use  as  an  auxiliary  crop  must 
therefore  depend  upon  the  weather. 

We  are  induced  to  call  attention  to  such  crops  at  the  present 
time  by  the  sight  of  a  large  field  of  exceptionally  vigorous  Thousand¬ 
headed  Kale,  to  the  growth  of  which  the  weather  was  so  favourable 
■last  year.  The  seed  of  this  crop  was  drilled  last  August  at  the  rate 
-of  5  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre  ;  the  wet  weather  which  followed  the 
sowing,  and  which  prevailed  more  or  less  continuously  after  the 
plants  were  singled,  doubtless  induced  strong  growth,  but  this  was 
also  owing  very  much  to  the  fertile  condition  of  the  land.  The 
August  sowing  is  always  of  special  use  for  ewes  and  lambs  now, 
and  where  Rye  is  backward  it  is  doubly  so.  It  is  certainly  worth 
■consideration  if  this  Ivale  might  not  altogether  replace  Rye  for 
■Spring  foldiug.  The  seed  costs  Is.  per  1  lb.,  or  5s.  an  acre  when 
■drilled,  and  we  always  drill  the  seed  and  avoid  a  seed  bed  and  trans¬ 
plantation.  The  rows  are  30  inches,  and  the  plants  2  feet  apart  in 
•the  rows  when  singled.  If  the  land  is  poor  drill  with  the  seed  a 
mixture  of  1  cwt.  nitrate  of  soda,  1  cwt.  muriate  of  potash,  and 
3  cwt.  mineral  superphosphate.  For  late  summer  or  autumn  use  a 
■sowing  is  also  made  near  the  end  of  the  present  month.  This  may 
be  either  on  land  cleaned  and  enriched  with  manure  this  spring,  or 
after  the  sheep  folds  on  Swedes.  If  farmyard  manure  is  used  about 
thirty  cartloads  an  acre  is  a  fair  dressing. 

The  fact  of  this  Kale  standing  for  three  or  four  years  if  kept 
from  running  to  seed  is  not  generally  turned  to  account.  When  it 
is  to  be  so  left  the  sheep  are  taken  off  before  they  can  injure  the 
stem,  which  soon  forms  fresh  leaves.  With  us  its  special  value  is 
for  sheep  folding,  but  it  is  also  used  by  some  farmer’s  solely  for 
dairy  cows,  and  if  not  given  them  in  excessive  quantities  is 
■excellent  forage  for  them,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring. 

Early  Drumhead  Cabbage  is  also  now  being  drilled  to  be  used 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  It  is  then  invaluable, 
for  pastures  are  bare  and  green  food  of  most  kinds  is  scarce. 
Pregnant  ewes  may  have  some  Cabbage,  then  with  advantage,  but  a 
dietary  of  Cabbage  pure  and  simple  is  undesirable,  and  some  dry 
trough  food  should  always  be  used  with  it.  If  farmers  would  only 
use  Cabbage  instead  of  Turnips  for  the  breeding  flock  then  there 
would  be  much  less  loss  among  ewes,  but  many  are  so  slow  to 
change,  so  slow  to  adopt  improvements,  that  it  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  a  certain  per-centage  of  losses  among  the  ewes  was  re¬ 
garded  as  inevitable  at  lambing  time.  The  Giant  Drumhead 
Cabbage  is  not  sown  till  August  for  use  in  spring  and  summer. 

Rape  is  a  splendid  heavy  land  crop  for  folding.  To  have  it  in 
perfection  the  land  must  be  rich  and  the  plants  should  be  singled, 
and  not  left  in  the  usual  crowded  fashion.  In  the  deep  rich 
alluvial  soil  of  the  Fen  district  it  yields  a  crop  of  wonderful  bulk, 
and  is  exceedingly  useful  for  hogget  folding.  It  is  not  a  desirable 
crop  for  light  land,  except  perhaps  in  a  wet  summer,  and  if  sown 
<in  light  or  gravelly  soils  it  need  not  be  singled.  It  may  be  sown 
in  May  and  June,  and  makes  excellent  autumn  feed.  Professor 


Wrightson  has  recently  stated  that  Rape  is  a  cultivated  variety  of 
the  Swede,  in  which  the  leaf  has  been  developed  while  the  root  re¬ 
mains  divided  and  fibrous.  He  also  tells  how  the  late  Mr.  John 
Algernon  Clarke  relates  in  his  “  Farming  of  Lincolnshire,”  that  the 
crops  of  Rape  in  that  county  grow  so  strongly  as  to  become 
impenetrable  like  a  fence,  and  that  sheep  may  be  placed  upon  it 
without  requiring  to  be  confined  in  hurdles.  Such  a  crop,  he  says, 
will  maintain  400  sheep  per  acre  for  a  week,  which  is  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  keep  supplied  by  20  tons  of  Swedes.  This  sounds 
very  much  indeed  like  high  farming,  and  is  very  tempting,  but 
then  the  soil  of  the  Fens  is  both  deep  and  rich.  Without  hoping 
to  produce  such  a  crop  there  certainly  might  be  much  better  results 
generally  under  special  culture,  which  would  be  quite  worth  while, 
and  would  repay  one  for  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  fact, 
however,  of  an  ordinary  crop  of  Rape  being  obtainable  with  little 
labour  beyond  the  drilling  prevents  many  farmers  attempting  any 
improvement  in  its  culture. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

On  all  fertile  pasture  the  herbage  is  now  forward  enough  for  the 
cows  to  go  out  upon  it  daily,  and  the  butter  shows  much  improvement. 
Due  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  exposure  of  delicate  cows  to  cold 
wind  and  heavy  rain.  The  recent  inspection  of  some  wretched  hovels 
used  for  cows  impels  us  once  more  to  remind  our  readers  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  thorough  shelter  and  warmth  for  them.  All  open  sheds 
should  be  sufficiently  deep  to  enable  cows  to  avoid  driving  rain,  and 
the  closed  sides  should  have  no  openings  for  cold  draughts.  See  that 
plenty  of  dry  clean  litter  is  put  down  regularly,  and  that  cows  at  no 
season  of  the  year  are  compelled  to  stand  or  lie  down  upon  sodden 
filthy  bedding.  Pleasant  indeed  is  the  sight  of  downright  good 
practice  among  farm  animals.  We  recently  had  this  pleasure  at  the 
homestead  of  a  tenant  farmer.  The  last  of  the  cows  had  just  calved, 
so  that  they  were  all  in  full  profit.  None  of  the  calves  had  been  sold, 
notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  calves  just  now,  but  all  were  being 
reared,  and  a  more  thriving  healthy  lot  we  never  saw.  It  is  certainly 
curious  that  home-reared  beasts  are  not  more  common,  for  comparison 
between  them  and  the  “  lean  kine  ”  common  to  most  markets  is  much 
in  their  favour.  A  moderate  quantity  of  home-bred  beasts,  a  herd 
of  good  dairy  cows,  plenty  of  pigs,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  farm,  all  goes  to  support .  a  farmer  and  enable  him  to 
contend  with  low  prices  for  corn,  and  if  to  this  he  can  add  a  fair  stock 
of  poultry  there  is  always  a  considerable  accretion  of  small  profits  and 
quick  returns  coming  to  hand,  and  which  are  available  for  current 
expenses. 

Many  farmers  are  using  home-grown  corn  in  preference  to  purchased 
cake  for  sheep  and  cattle  now.  Beans  both  of  the  spring  and  autumn 
crops  continue  so  soft  as  to  be  only  saleable  at  a  very  low  price,  and 
are  much  better  turned  to  account  for  home  use.  A  moderate  quantity 
mixed  with  other  food  answers  well  for  both  sheep  and  beasts.  Much 
discoloured  Barley  has  been  kept  over  and  used  with  mixed  food  for 
sheep,  the  grain  being  crushed  slightly  for  ewes,  and  given  whole  to 
hoggets.  Far  better  is  it  to  do  this  than  to  dispose  of  corn  at  prices 
that  can  afford  no  profit.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  this  home 
consumption  of  corn,  but  it  can  certainly  be  extended  sufficiently  to 
enable  one  to  avoid  expenditure  upon  the  purchase  of  any  feeding 
stuffs. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


Camden  square,  London. 

Lat.  51°  38'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8' 0”  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

iS.  S_: 

Hygrome- 

d  . 

O  ! 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

a 

its33?? 

ter. 

+3  q 

g-~§ 

perature. 

Temperature 

April. 

£  & 

In 

On 

a 

Dry. 

Wet. 

So 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

dee. 

dee. 

dee- 

deg. 

dev. 

dev. 

dev. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

29.*-28 

50.7 

46.6 

s.w. 

473 

56.4 

44.5 

04  4 

40.1 

0.030 

Monday . 

29.823 

50.9 

45.7 

s.w. 

46.8 

57.4 

39.6 

101.5 

34.4 

0.179 

Tuesday  . . . 

2i 

20.807 

48  0 

44.2 

W. 

46  1 

54.2 

36. S 

933 

32.9 

0.350 

Wednesday . 

24 

20.455 

46.2 

42  0 

W. 

45.6 

51  7 

40  2 

98.3 

37  8 

0.124 

Thursday ... 

25 

20  741 

4  ;.n 

45  2 

N.W. 

45.2 

52.2 

41.2 

90  0 

38  3 

0.053 

Friday  . 

30.034 

44  8 

43.2 

S.E. 

45  0 

60.1 

34.1 

103.3 

29  3 

0.129 

Saturday  ... 

2/ 

30  003 

52.2 

49.1 

W. 

46  2 

61.2 

439 

98.4 

45.2 

0.077 

20  813 

48.6 

45.3 

1  46.0 

56.2 

40.0 

98.3 

,  36.9 

0.942 

REMAKES. 

2lst.— Gale  all  clay,  with  showers  at  10  A.M 4.30  and  7  P.M.,  and  generally  cloudy,  hut  one 
or  two  spells  of  sunshine. 

22nd.— Bright  between  frequent  showers  ;  thunder  and  hail  in  the  afternoon. 

23rd.— Brilliant  till  10  A.M  ,  then  cloudy  and  showery,  especially  in  the  afternoon. 

24th.-  Generally  cloudy,  with  frequent  spots  of  rain  in  morning,  showery  at  mld-dny* 
very  dark  from  smoke  cloud  in  the  afternoon,  gas  necessaiy  from  2  to  4  P.M. ;  tine 
evening. 

25th.-  Cloudy,  with  occasional  drizzle  and  showers  in  the  morning  ;  pleasant  afternoon* 
with  some  sun. 

20th.— Slight  fo*  early,  bright  day,  rain  at  night. 

27tli.— Fine,  with  frequent  sunshine. 

A  variable  week,  more  sun  than  in  any  previous  week  this  year,  the  maximum  being 
08  3°  ;  but  also  a  rainy  week,  nearly  an  inch  having  fallen,  some  on  every  day.  Tempera¬ 
ture  near  the  average.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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THURSDAY  last,  the  2nd  inst.,  was  a  day  of  alternate,  very  heavy 
showers  and  gleams  of  sun,  the  former  preponderating  in  the 
forenoon,  and  during  the  bright  intervals  steam  rose  from  the  earth 
'like  a  mist.  A  real  “  growing  ”  day  it  was  called  by  the  busy 
workers  in  the  market  gardens  which  abound  in  the  district.  The 
freeholders  in  this  part  of  the  Thames  Valley  ought  almost  to  feel 
themselves  fortunate  in  these  days,  when,  to  use  a  too  familiar 
phrase,  land  is  “  worth  nothing.”  Those  occupants  of  it,  however, 
who  pay  from  £8  to  £10,  and  perhaps  more,  per  acre,  are  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  opinion,  naturally  thinking  it  is  worth  “  something  ’’ 
•or  ought  to  be.  The  truth  is  the  land  is  worth  a  great  deal,  and 
’•has  been  made  what  it  is  by  high  culture  and  intelligent  cropping, 
with  freedom  from  restrictive  covenants  on  rotation.  Freedom 
of  cropping  has  always  been  the  rule  in  the  great  market  gardens 
or  farms  within  easy  distance  of  the  metropolis,  with  the  result 
that  more  fertility  has  been  put  into  the  land  and  more  produce 
drawn  from  it — more  money  spent  in  labour  and  management,  and 
more  made  in  which  owners,  occupants,  and  workers  have  shared, 
than  were  possible  with  methods  of  cropping  drawn  up  by  lawyers 
for  the  protection  of  the  land,  or,  in  other  words,  for  preventing 
cnltivators  getting  too  much  out  of  it,  and  leaving  it  impoverished. 
No  doubt  greedy  or  impecunious  farmers  have  left  much  land  in 
far  worse  condition  than  they  found  it ;  but  the  significant  fact 
remains  that  this  has  occurred  under  the  old  restrictive  covenants 
f;o  a  far  greater  extent  than  where  they  either  did  not  exist  or  were 
ignored  or  broken. 

The  great  essentials  for  profitable  land  culture  are  capital, 
'knowledge,  freedom  in  cropping  and  high  culture,  and  where  this 
•combination  exists,  as  it  does  exist  in  what  may  be  termed  garden 
farming  in  its  best  form,  land  increases  in  value.  Free  cropping  is 
the  parent  of  high  culture,  as  may  be  seen  in  gardens  all  over  the 
•country,  and  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  them,  are  as  fertile  as 
•ever  they  were  after  generations  of  work.  Is  it  so  with  farms 
where  crop  must  follow  crop  in  prescribed  order,  and  so  much  be 
left  in  fallow— uncropped — for  periodical  “  rest  ?  ”  Resting  land 
to  order  has  amounted,  in  instances  innumerable,  to  giving  weeds  a 
•chance  to  grow,  as  if  these  did  no  harm.  That  there  have  been 
•exceptions  to  weed-infested  fallows  goes  without  saying,  but  during 
recent  years  especially  they  have  only  been  about  sufficiently 
numerous  to  prove  the  rule,  and  manufacturers  might,  with  almost 
the  same  reason,  give  a  portion  of  their  machinery  a  rest  from  time 
to  time  for  it  to  get  rusty.  Let  the  land  alone  for  some  months, 
and  in  many  cases  its  fertility  is  not  increased  but  impaired,  The 
thrifty  occupants  of  the  highest  renfed  and  closest  cropped  land  in 
market  gardens  laugh  at  the  fallow  notion.  It  is  working  not' 
Testing  that  enables  them  to  pay  high  rents,  and  if  the  landlords 
were  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  interfere  and  attempt  to  impose  methods 
■of  cropping  and  fanciful  “  rest,”  and  rotation  schemes  they  would 
very  soon  have  the  farms  on  their  own  hands,  with  the  inevitable 
•depreciation  in  value. 

“  But  you  cannot  turn  all  the  farms  in  the  kingdom  into  market 
gardens,”  some  readers,  who  are  apt  at  jumping  prematurely  to  con¬ 
clusions,  may  soliliquise.  Certainly  not,  such  propositions  only 
emanate  from  paper  theorists,  who  can  do  wonders  with  the  pen 
and  the  ink  pot,  but  who  have  done  little  or  nothing  on  the  land  ; 
but  what  can  be  done  is  this,  and  it  will  have  to  be  done  before 
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the  lost  cultural  supremacy  of  Britain  is  restored — namely,  pur¬ 
suing  a  system  of  garden  culture  with  general  crops.  The  capital 
of  occupants  of  land  must  be  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
their  holdings  ;  then,  possessing  knowledge,  they  will  keep  the  land 
well  fortified,  and  employ  the  requisite  labour  for  keeping  it  clean 
in  order  that  its  virtues,  or  real  money  value,  will  not  be  wasted 
l  on  weeds,  as  millions  of  pounds  have  been,  but  concentrated  on 
crops  for  realising  a  better  interest  on  outlay  than  can  be  obtained 
by  any  other  method  of  procedure.  The  lower  the  prices  for 
produce  the  greater  the  bulk  from  a  given  area  must  of  necessity 
be  for  the  aggregate  results  to  bd  satisfactory.  That  principle  has 
been  recognised  and  acted  on  by  the  most  successful  market 
gardeners,  but  not,  as  a  body,  by  British  farmers,  for  in  by  far  too 
many  instances  the  fall  in  the  value  of  their  products  has  been 
accompanied  with,  or  followed  by,  a  reduction  in  bulk  of  crops. 
Nothing  but  disaster  could  be  the  outcome  of  such  a  policy,, 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  a  lack  of  capital,  knowledge,  or 
enterprise,  or  the  issue  of  despair. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  foreign  competition  has  lowered 
the  value  of  garden  produce  as  it  has  that  of  farms  ;  and  easy¬ 
going  gardeners,  who  could  not  depart  from  ancient  routine  and 
change  their  methods  and  expand  their  operations  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  situation,  have  sustained  losses  that  ended  in 
collapse.  But,  and  here  is  the  point  worth  remembering,  during  the 
same  period  others  have  not  only  maintained  but  increased  their 
prosperity.  And  not  only  so,  but  “new  men ”  have  started  in  a 
small  way,  and  advanced  in  greater  proportion  than  the  old  have 
retrograded  or  fallen  away.  This  proves  to  demonstration  that 
natural  impediments  are  not  so  formidable  as  they  seem,  and  also 
seems  to  show  to  an  appreciable  extent  the  “  bad  times  ”  argument 
is  something  of  a  bogey.  “Bad  times”  without  doubt  have  been 
endured  by  several  persons,  but  “  good  times  ”  have  been  enjoyed 
by  others.  Yet  as  all  this  has  happened  at  the  “  same  time,”  the 
differing  conditions,  allowing  for  accidents,  appear  to  be  the  result 
of  individual  shortcomings  on  the  one  hand  and  individual  fore¬ 
thought,  thrift,  enterprise,  and  good  management  on  the  other.  As 
a  rule  the  most  successful  of  market  gardeners  do  not  fear  foreign 
competition.  Some  of  them  grumble  at  it,  and  others  laugh  at  it  ; 
but  they  do  not  waste  their  time  in  fighting  against  facts  and 
inexorable  fate  at  “meetings,”  but  attend  strictly  to  business  at 
home.  It  is  true  that  two  of  my  friends  less  than  ten  years  ago 
loudly  proclaimed  that  if  something  was  not  done  to  stop  the 
“foreign  stuff  coming”  all  the  home  growers  would  be  ruined.  I 
told  one  of  them  the  best  he  could  do  would  be  to  stop  all  he  could 
by  growing  better  at  home.  He  has  done  so,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  for  every  £100  he  possessed  then  he  possesses 
£1000  now,  and  the  “  foreign  stuff  ”  has  long  ceased  to  trouble  him 
in  the  slightest.  The  other  grumbles  at  it  yet,  but  he  has  managed 
by  growing,  selling,  and  saving  to  purchase  a  considerable  freehold, 
and  this  with  his  glass  and  stock  must  be  worth  several  thousands 
of  pounds,  and  he  had  comparatively  speaking  nothing  to  begin 
with— nothing,  in  fact,  but  what  he  had  saved  as  an  earner  of 
wages.  When  we  see  men  force  their  way  through  all  obstacles  and 
win  for  themselves  a  substantial  position  by  the  exercise  of  good 
judgment  combined  with  the  best  cultivation  of  that  which  they 
take  in  hand,  we  can  afford  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pessimists  who 
mope  about  haunted  by  the  dismal  thought  that  England  is  worn 
out.  Possibly  there  has  been  too  much  slumbering  and  resting  on 
past  fame  ;  but  an  awakening  has  come,  and  the  pressure  has  had 
the  effect  of  stimulating  thought  and  inciting  endeavour,  the  effect 
of  which  will  in  all  probability  be  gradual  yet  certain  improvement 
in  the  great  community  who  live  by  the  produce  of  the  soil.  We 
have  land  capable  of  producing  the  best  crops,  and  the  best  markets 
in  the  world  for  their  distribution,  and  if  the  national  spirit  of 
determination  to  excel  has  not  departed,  and  the  industry  of  the 
race  vanished,  Britain  will  come  to  the  front  and  keep  there  in  the 
world’s  competition. 
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So  far  little  has  been  said  about  Twickenham  and  its  gardens, 
and  little  will  be  said,  because  the  rain  prevented  visits  to  several 
that  were  down  in  the  mental  programme  ;  but  the  intervals 
between  the  showers  afforded  opportunities  for  indulging  in  reflec¬ 
tions  of  the  nature  of  those  recorded,  as  founded  on  observation  in 
the  locality,  and  over  a  wider  field  elsewhere.  However,  the  main 
object  of  the  visit  was  accomplished  in  the  acceptance  of  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  “  see  the  Lilies  ’’  from  Mr.  Henry  Hawkins.  For  years  the 
cultivation  of  the  Lily  of  the  Yalley  for  the  sale  of  flowers  has 
been  a  specialty  of  Messrs.  Hawkins  &  Bennett,  and  their  stately 
variety  The  Victoria  is  a  favourite,  not  only  in  Covent  Garden,  but 
in  most  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The  variety 
is  also  being  largely  grown  elsewhere  than  at  home,  for  the  stock 
having  increased  so  largely  the  proprietors  determined  to  advertise 
roots  and  crowns  by  the  square  yard,  and  the  practice  will  no  doubt 
continue.  But  to  have  vigorous  plants  and  tall  stout  spikes  of 
large  flowers  good  culture  must  be  practised,  and  as  it  is  pursued  at 
Twickenham,  with  protection  also  afforded  to  the  beds,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  profits  accruing. 

The  beds  are  apparently  about  G  feet  wide,  and  some  of  them 
100  yards  long  or  thereabouts,  and  so  packed  are  they  with  bold 
spikes  that  there  must  be  at  least  53.  worth  in  a  yard  run,  or  2s.  6d. 
per  square  yard  of  those  early  in  the  market,  while  it  is  not  con¬ 
ceivable  that  any  of  the  full  beds,  or  those  over  two  years  old,  can 
realise  less  than  4s.  a  square  yard,  and  that  is  at  the  rate  of  £240 
per  acre.  The  truth  is,  the  crops  of  flowers  are  of  far  more  value 
than  the  land  they  would  occupy  in  the  best  agricultural  districts. 
They  are  profitable  for  five  years,  and  after  the  sixth  are  dug  up, 
the  requisite  number  of  new  beds  being  planted  yearly  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  old.  The  five  and  six-year-old  beds  are  enclosed  with 
planks  on  edge,  with  sashes  laid  across,  a  small  portable  boiler 
being  placed  at  the  end,  and  3-inch  pipes  run  through.  The  oldest 
bed  is  forced  into  flower  the  first.  The  spikes  were  beiug  cut 
daily  as  fast  as  they  were  ready  for  executing  orders  that  were 
continually  coming  in — more  quickly  in  fact  than  they  could  be 
executed.  Before  this  bed  is  over  the  next  will  be  in,  to  be  followed 
in  turn  by  others.  Those  not  covered  with  glass  are  protected  with 
canvas  blinds  on  rollers  ;  but  for  these  frost  might  do  much  damage, 
or  a  hailstorm  be  ruinous.  The  successional  beds  are  not  boarded 
to  the  ground,  but  a  space  of  4  or  5  inches  is  open  for  retarding  the 
growth  to  some  extent,  while  the  latest  beds  are  not  boarded  in  at 
all.  Rough  skeleton  frames  are  formed  over  them  by  driving  a 
few  stout  battens  here  and  there  along  the  back  and  front,  tying 
rails  to  these  a  foot  or  so  above  ground.  At  every  5  or  6  yards 
battens  are  fixed  across,  and  from  these  five  or  six  lines  of  wire  are 
stretched  for  supporting  the  canvas.  This  is  also  made  secure  in 
a  simple  way  ;  a  line  of  wire  is  run  along,  just  below  the  top  of 
the  frames  outside,  and  to  this  the  blinds  are  tied,  with  tapes 
attached  to  them  at  suitable  intervals,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
displacement  by  rough  winds.  Mr.  Hawkins  has  a  large  number  of 
such  beds,  and  the  flower  spikes  are  as  fine  and  the  crowns  as  strong 
and  good  as  any  produced  on  the  continent. 

With  suitable  soil,  of  which  there  is  no  lack,  and  proper 
methods  of  culture,  the  best  of  Lily  crowns  may  be  grown  in 
Britain,  and  nurserymen  and  others  will  buy  them  when  they  are 
equal  in  quality  and  do  not  exceed  in  price  those  grown  abroad, 
and  for  which  large  sums  are  sent  from  this  country.  Snowdrop 
bulbs  are  chiefly  raised  in  England,  these  excelling  those  from  the 
Continent,  and  the  able  Dutch  growers  have  already  formidable 
opponents  with  Narcissus  bulbs  for  the  English  market.  The  race 
for  supremacy  is  getting  closer  each  year,  and  now  the  London 
market  gardeners  are  working  in  earnest  it  is  a  question  if  England 
does  not  stand  to  win,  and  perhaps  also  with  some  other  bulbs 
which  it  has  been  customary  to  obtain  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  German  Ocean.  In  any  event  purchasers  will  benefit  by  the 
international  rivalry  in  production  in  being  able  to  procure  the 
best  possible  bulbs  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

Narcissus  and  Daffodil  culture— for  the  ‘ '  market  growers  " ' 


make  a  broad  intelligible  distinction  between  them — is  extending 
in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  Thames  Yalley.  The  yellow  forms 
are  Daffodils  to  them,  the  whites — Poeticus  and  its  varieties — being 
referred  to  under  the  proper  generic  name,  also  presumably  the 
Polyanthus  forms.  The  rain  prevented  a  call  on  Mr.  Walker,  but 
as  I  have  heard  a  veteran  florist  has  been  visiting  the  flowery 
fields  of  Whitton  we  shall  perhaps  hear  a  little  about  them. 
Dodging  between  the  showers  a  rush  was  made  for  Mr.  W.  Pou- 
part’s  grounds  of  about  120  acres  under  spade  culture.  His  beds- 
of  N.  p.  ornatus  were  a  great  sight.  There  appeared  to  be  acres  of 
this  charming  early  variety,  some  in  the  open,  others  between  and 
under  a  plantation  of  young  Plums,  and  the  silvery  blossom  of  these 
with  the  sheet  of  starry  flowers  below  produced  an  effect  that  can- 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  in¬ 
dicate  the  probable  sum  the  crop  of  flowers  of  this  variety  alone 
will  bring  to  the  cultivator,  as  I  might  be  suspected  of  drawing  the 
long  bow,  and  the  bulbs  are  increasing  all  the  time,  and  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  any  bulbs,  come  from  whence  they  may,  could 
produce  finer  flowers  than  these.  This  crop  of  flowers  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  old  Poeticus,  its  variety  recurvus,  and  others,  growa 
in  thick  rows  between  Gooseberry  bushes,  and  these  between  Plums. 
There  is  thus  a  chance  of  three  crops  from  the  ground,  and  two 
are  a  practical  certainty.  All  the  obtainable  varieties  of  Narcissus 
(including  Daffodils)  appear  to  be  grown,  the  owner  evidently 
cherishing  them,  and  giving  to  them  close  personal  attention.  Mr. 
Poupart  is  also  engaging  largely  in  Lily  culture  in  the  manner 
above  described. 

Busy  is  the  scene  presented  in  a  market  garden  like  this.  Time 
and  space  forbid  the  detailing  of  gangs  of  men  pulling  and 
bundling  Champagne  Rhubarb  by  the  ton ;  women  bunching 
Wallflowers  by  the  cartload — grown  under  fruit  trees;  Radish 
pullers  busy,  the  open  beds  cominencing  yielding  last  week — later 
than  usual,  as  everything  is  late  ;  the  pricking  out  of  30,000 
Celery  plants  ;  and  so  on.  The  labour  bill  must  be  enormous,  so 
must  the  returns,  and  it  is  only  by  great  yet  well  considered 
outlay,  close  successional  cropping  so  as  to  always  have  something 
for  the  market,  with  the  most  generous  treatment  of  the  soil  for 
enabling  it  to  produce  the  best  of  everything  that  is  grown, 
together  with  placing  it  before  the  public  in  the  best  manner,  that 
success  can  be  won  in  “growing  for  market  ”  in  these  keen  com¬ 
petitive  days. 

Mr.  Poupart  grows  nearly  everything  ;  Mr.  Hawkins  relies 
mainly  on  Lilies,  Stephanotis,  and  scarlet,  pink,  and  white  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  cutting.  Thousands  of  dozens  of  bunches  are 
sent  to  market,  every  individual  flower  being  gummed  to  prevent 
the  petals  falling.  The  varieties  mainly  relied  on  appear  to  be 
F.  Y.  Raspail,  double  deep  scarlet ;  F.  Da  Lesseps,  single  scarlet 
Constance,  single  pink  ;  Queen  of  the  Whites  for  summer,  and 
Eureka  for  winter.  Madame  Crousse,  peach,  Mr.  Hawkins  says, 
is  the  favourite  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  in  Covent  Garden. 

A  word  must  be  said  on  his  new  early  Chrysanthemum,  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  a  golden  sport  from  G.  Wermig,  and  twice  certificated 
last  year.  He  has  not  yet  sold  any  plants,  but  those  he  has  are  of 
extraordinary  sturdiness  and  vigour.  In  dwarfness  and  thickness 
of  stem,  with  size  and  substance  of  leaf,  it  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  all  others,  and  it  is  evident  no  topping  is  required  for  pro¬ 
ducing  bushy  plants,  those  at  home  breaking  freely  from  the  stems 
right  down  to  the  soil  even  before  the  plants  are  4  inches  high. 
When  I  go  to  Twickenham  again  I  shall  hope  for  a  finer  day. — W. 


RENOVATING  OLD  FRUIT  TREES. 

In  some  gardens,  if  not  all,  trees  of  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  are 
found  covering  a  large  extent  of  espalier  or  wall  space  most 
satisfactorily  as  regards  growth,  and  some  are  models  as  regards  the 
symmetrical  disposal  of  the  branches.  The  shoots  are  healthy  and 
numerous  from  close  pinching,  affording  an  abundant  crop  of  spray 
and  leaves.  Sometimes,  however,  both  espalier  and  wall  trees  are 
seen  with  growths  projecting  sideways,  and  overtopping  the  walls 
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or  espaliers  several  feet,  whilst  no  system  of  training  or  order  of 
training  is  visible  ;  there  is  only  a  certain  cutting  away  of  the 
annual  growths  and  a  certain  amount  of  tying  up  of  the  branches, 
mostly  determined  by  the  breakage  of  ligature.  These  are  extreme 
cases,  but  it  is  common  engugh  in  gardens  to  see  fruit  trees  making 
abundance  of  wood,  which  is  shorn  off  sooner  or  later,  and  with  it 
the  prospect  of  fruit.  Occasionally  trees  once  symmetrical  are 
left  unattended  ;  they  might  just  as  well  be  left  as  orchard  trees 
usually  are,  to  Nature  ;  they  would  then  form  fruit  buds,  and  in  a 
favourable  season  produce  fruit,  but  it  is  not  of  the  size  and 
quality  expected  of  trees  against  walls  or  even  as  espaliers,  as  the 
means  employed  and  skilled  culture  are  expected  to  suggest  some¬ 
thing  better  than  orchard  fruit. 

The  means  usually  adopted,  or  at  least  suggested,  to  remedy 
sterility  in  fruit  trees  is  root-pruning.  The  roots,  it  is  alleged,  are 
strong  and  deep,  therefore  afford  crude  material  too  abundantly 
and  until  a  late  period  of  the  season,  consequently  the  growths  are 
sappy,  long-jointed,  and  luxuriant.  To  attribute  defect  of  crop  to 
over-supplies  of  aliment,  to  blame  the  roots  when  the  trees  are 
healthy,  is  strange  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  ignores  the  facts  that 
if  the  roots  are  strong  the  soil  is  too  rich  and  loose,  and  if  the  roots 
are  deep  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  culture  pursued.  Root-pruning 
may  be  a  necessity  of  the  dwarfing  or  restrictive  mode  of  culture, 
but  because  a  tree  grows  too  luxuriantly  for  cropping  it  is  absurd  to 
attach  blame  solely  to  the  roots.  What  of  the  heads  ?  Are  they 
allowed  to  make  growrth  proportionate  to  the  roots  ?  Breastwood 
shoots  of  a  foot  or  more  in  length  are  stopped  to  a  few  joints  of 
growth  ;  three  leaves  are  retained  to  do  the  work  Nature  or  Art  has 
prepared  for  a  dozen  or  more.  This  is  not  only  so  as  regards  the 
sboot  but  of  the  branch.  A  branch  of  a  fan  or  horizontally  trained 
tree  in  a  length  of  10  or  12  feet  generally  has  more  growth  cut 
away  than  is  retained  throughout  the  tree,  for  beyond  the  few 
joints  of  growth  reserved  at  the  base  of  each  shoot  all  the  other, 
except  the  extremity  of  trees  extending,  are  cut  away.  The  food 
supply  is  in  excess  of  the  power  of  elaboration — quite  75  per  cent, 
of  the  new  parts  prompted  by  the  supply  of  nutriment  are  prevented 
performing  their  functions  through  the  adherence  to  established 
practice.  It  is  very  well  to  point  to  root-pruning  as  a  panacea 
of  the  non-fertility  of  fruit  trees  through  excess  of  nutrition,  at 
the  same  time  ignoring  the  fact  of  a  similar  example  without 
manipulation  except  thinning  cross  branches  and  shortening  or 
removal  of  irregularities  as  singularly  productive  as  the  other  is 
sterile.  Why  should  root-pruning  be  necessary  for  the  wall  and 
espalier  tree,  and  not  for  the  standard  ?  In  the  first  there  is 
restriction  of  a  twofold  order — viz.,  laterally  and  longitudinally, 
also  vertically.  There  is  the  difference  in  the  first  that  all  the  shoots 
which  should  form  spurs  and  fruit  buds  are  cut  away,  whilst  in  the 
second  the  shoots  are  retained,  and  ultimately  become  fruitful. 
Give  the  first  ample  space,  and  it  will  be  as  remarkable  for  fertility 
as  it  was  when  confined  for  sterility,  and  this  without  recourse  to 
ffoot-pruning. 

To  be  brief,  root-pruning  is  an  inculcation  of  restrictive  culture 
— an  error  in  not  proportioning  the  rooting  area  to  the  space 
allotted  to  the  spread  of  branches  ;  in  other  words,  fruit  tree 
borders  are  made  too  wide,  too  deep,  and  too  rich,  hence  the  exube¬ 
rance  necessitating  lifting  and  root-pruning.  But  I  am  in  doubt  as 
to  root-pruning  being  a  true  or  natural  principle.  If  the  trees  are 
healthy  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  suitability  of  the  rooting 
medium,  and  instead  of  pointing  to  faults  there  and  initiating  root- 
pruning  the  weight  of  evidence  is  against  the  practice  pursued  to 
restore  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  roots  with  the  branches,  which  no 
system  of  root-pruning,  unless  periodically  practised,  satisfactorily 
effects.  It  is  at  best  a  recourse  to  expedients,  which  owre  their 
efficacy  to  their  recurrence.  The  real  fault  rests  with  the  pruning, 
the  restriction — the  cutting  away  of  parts  which  if  left  would 
prove  productive  of  the  most  and  finest  fruit. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  “head  back”  a  healthy  tree  of  an  unde¬ 
sirable  variety  and  to  regraft.  We  acquiesce  in  condemning  root- 
pruning,  for  if  ever  there  were  need  of  it  it  is  when  a  tree  with  a 
large  head  is  cut  off  to  give  place  to  scions,  the  roots  being  in  excess 
of  the  supply  of  food  hundreds  of  times  beyond  their  possible 
requirements.  What  becomes  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  roots 
with  the  head  in  this  case  ?  The  growth  of  the  scion  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  vigorous— the  roots  afford  the  requisite  supplies  of  nutriment. 
What  becomes  of  the  excess?  Unfruitfulness  was  an  assumed 
cause  of  over-luxuriance,  whereas  we  have  a  clear  proof  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  the  production  of  parts  for  which  there  was  not 
space,  allowing  parts  to  be  made  which  of  necessity  of  space  must 
'be  cut  away.  The  scions  hundreds  of  parts  less  in  demand  of 
■aliment  perfect  more  growth  than  was  effected  in  the  tree  before 
beading  down.  In  the  course  of  three  years  it  produces  fruit,  and 
it  goe3  on  its  course  increasing  in  size  and  corresponding  crop  until 
’it  reaches  the  limit  of  space,  then  the  tree  sooner  or  later  becomes 


filled  with  wood,  crowded  with  growths,  and  ultimately  unprofitable. 
The  unfruitfulness  of  trees  is  therefore  mainly  the  result  of  the 
method  of  culture  practised. 

When  trees  from  restriction  to  a  small  space  require  much 
manipulation  of  the  shoots  to  make  them  at  all  presentable,  by 
which  they  become  choked  with  stubby  growths  and  unprofitable 
spurs,  it  would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  try  the  effect  of  thinning 
the  growths  and  the  clusters  of  spurs,  which  will  tend  to  greater 
concentration  of  the  sap  on  the  parts  retained  ;  they  will  become 
stouter  through  the  better  elaboration  and  assimilation  of  the 
sap,  they  will  store  more  food  through  the  increased  light  and 
air,  and  usually  form  fruit  buds  with  fruit  in  season.  This,  it  may 
be  urged,  will  increase  the  vigour  of  the  trees,  but  such  is  not  my 
experience  when  the  trees  are  healthy,  a  certain  indication  of  the 
suitability  of  the  rooting  medium  ;  but  trees  that  are  confirmed  in 
making  breastwood  are  not  readily  broken  of  the  vexatious  habit, 
yet  it  is  well  worth  trial,  and  if  once  the  trees  can  be  restored  to  a 
fruitful  state  nothing  short  of  sheer  neglect  of  judicious  treatment 
in  regulation  of  the  growths  can  induce  sterility.  Should  that 
fail,  however,  no  tree  will  fail  in  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  and  the 
production  of  profitable  crops  by  cutting  the  branches  away  and 
training  a  fresh  shoot  in  place  of  each  the  several  branches.  The 
tree  will,  equally  with  those  grafted,  live  its  life  over  again  in 
renewed  vigour  and  fruitfulness.  To  suggest  root-pruning  for  such 
trees  is  to  court  failure. 

Some  trees  produce  abundance  of  blossom,  but  no  fruit.  This 
usually  arises  from  poverty.  The  only  remedy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  to  well  thin  the  spur  growths  and  also  thin  the  blossoms,  or 
preferably  the  flower  buds,  affording  more  support  to  the  roots 
of  a  liquid  character,  with  mulching  to  insure  the  regularity  of 
the  food  supplies.  There  are  also  trees  that  from  age  and  pro¬ 
longed  confinement  to  the  production  of  fruit  on  spurs  become, 
with  their  old,  bare,  and  attenuated  spurs,  useless  and  unprofitable. 
They  are  worn  out.  That  may  be  so,  yet  I  find  that  such  very 
often  are  quite  healthy,  and  only  require  to  have  the  old  branches 
displaced  by  young  growths  to  become  eminently  fruitful,  afford¬ 
ing  as  fine  or  finer  fruit  than  young  trees.  Two  years  ago  I  took  in¬ 
hand  some  trees  that  had  shoots  of  the  preceding  year  of  consider¬ 
able  length — some  as  breastwood  3  feet  long.  They  had  not  been 
summer  pruned,  and  they  were  about  as  unpromising  as  any¬ 
one  could  well  desire  for  operating  with  iu  hope  of  a  crop  in 
anything  like  reasonable  time.  I  saw  no  indication  of  disease  ;  in 
fact,  the  growths  were  manifestly  healthy,  though  the  branches 
were  mostly  bare  of  spurs,  and  what  there  were  bore  a  mixture  of 
live  and  dead  wood  of  no  use  as  fruit  producers.  The  trees 
are  mostly  fan-trained,  which  made  it  easier  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
old  bare  branches  clean  to  the  point  of  origination  ;  in  fact,  we  cut 
out  the  old  wood  where  practicable  and  trained  in  young,  having 
mostly  to  rely  on  spur  shoots  conveniently  located.  In  the  case  of 
horizontally  trained  trees  w’e  cut  out  some  of  the  worst  of  the 
branches  and  trained  in  young  shoots  in  their  place.  The  young 
wood  was  a  year  old  ;  the  growth  extended  considerably  in  the  year 
of  laying  in,  and  we  had  in  autumn  spurs  with  fruit  buds  on  the 
two-year-old  wood,  on  the  one-year-old  wood,  and  we  had  fruit  last 
year  on  the  young  wood  laid  in  the  year  bef  >re,  and  next  to  none 
on  other  parts — i.e  ,  old  spurs  of  the  trees.  Now  we  have  a  goodly 
amount  of  young  wood,  promise  of  more  fruit  this  year,  and  increase 
as  the  seasons  roll  by. 

We  have  also  some  Plum  trees  under  glass — a  case  100  feet  long. 
The  trees  had  been  closely  pruned,  the  branches  were  bare  of  spurs, 
more  dead  than  live  ones.  To  lay-in  young  shoots  was  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  a  matter  of  cutting  out  bare  branches  and  re¬ 
moving  dead  spurs.  The  trees  were  done,  but  from  the  evidence 
of  the  few  live  spurs  the  verdict  wa3  arrived  at  that  there  was 
‘  life  in  the  old  dog  yet therefore  it  was  a  question  of  waiting. 
Well,  in  1887  shoots  were  made  and  trained  in  wherever  space 
allowed.  They  were  added  to  in  1888.  The  crop  in  those  years 
was  practically  nil.  Now  (April  20th)  the  trees  are  white 
with  blossom— more  on  one  shoot  than  on  a  whole  tree  under 
the  close  spur-pruning  system  in  1887.  I  enclose  a  few 
growths  of  1887  as  an  illustration  of  what  they  are  in  1889.  Of 
course,  blossom  is  not  fruit,  but  the  thing  is  to  get  blossom  first  and 
the  fruit  will  come.  I  am  acting  on  Mark  Twain’s  advice  — viz., 
“  It  is  not  safe  to  prophesy  unless  you  know.” — G.  Abbey. 

[The  examples  show  conclusively  the  advantages  of  the  change 
in  practice  indicated -one  shoot,  2  feet  8  inches  long,  containing 
forty-nine  trusses  of  fine  blossoms,  which  could  not  possibly  have 
been  produced  if  the  old  method  of  procedure  had  been  con¬ 
tinued.] 

AURICULAS  AT  PITCAIRLIE. 

R.  Catiicakt,  Esq  ,  of  Pitcairlie,  in  Fifeshire,  an  ardent  culti¬ 
vator  of  Auriculas,  having  informed  me  that  his  blooms  were  at 
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their  best,  I  went  to  see  them  on  Monday,  the  29th  of  last  month. 
The  blooms  were  this  year  earlier  than  that  of  the  other  northern 
growers,  for,  as  my  correspondent  informs  me,  Auriculas  will  not 
be  in  full  form  until  the  second  week  in  May,  and  my  own  will  be 
much  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Cathcart  has  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  collections  in  Scotland,  and  he  adds  to  it 
every  new  variety  as  soon  as  it  can  be  had.  Knowing  this  I  was 
the  more  anxious  to  see  the  newer  varieties,  and  especially  those 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  added  to  my  own  stock.  A  thorough  exami¬ 
nation  of  them,  as  seen  at  Pitcairlie,  convinces  me  that  we  have  not 
had  of  late  years  many  decided  acquisitions.  The  plants,  as  a 
whole,  were  a  grand  sight — strong  and  healthy,  with  stately  trusses. 
To  me,  largely  impressed  with  the  ideas  of  the  old  growers,  they 
appeared  too  strong  for  giving  the  desired  refinement  to  the 
blooms,  and  I  observed  that  numbers  of  them  were  not  in  proper 
character  ;  yet  Mr.  Cathcart  informed  me  that  he  adds  no  manure 
to  the  soil.  It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that  his  turf  is  too  rich 
in  strength  and  fibre.  The  plants  are  grown  in  an  airy  greenhouse, 
which  seems  to  suit  them  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Cathcart  has  the  good  sense  to  grow  the  old  sorts  as  well  as 
the  more  recent  introductions.  Most  of  the  old  varieties  had  very 
fine  trusses,  and  conspicuous  amongst  them  were  Spalding’s  Metro¬ 
politan,  John  Simonite,  F.  D.  Horner,  Glory,  Colonel  Taylor, 
Prince  of  Greens,  Blackbird,  George  Lightbody,  and  many  more. 
The  following  varieties,  not  long  out,  I  examined  carefully  as  I 
saw  them  in  bloom  : — 

Mrs.  Moore  (Douglas). —  Grey  edge,  showed  itself  to  be  a  rough 
flower,  with  a  starry,  irregular  paste,  and  a  tube  of  a  greenish 
tinge.  The  ground  colour  is  a  very  dark  brown,  and  the  edge  is 
not  a  solid  grey.  Traill’s  Beauty,  which  it  strongly  resembles,  is 
in  every  way  a  good  flower. 

Mabel  (Douglas). — Grey  edge,  has  a  dull  tube  and  a  thin  grey 
edge.  The  paste  is  solid  and  good,  and  the  ground  colour  nearly 
black.  One  half  of  the  truss  was  good,  but  the  other  half  had  no 
edge.  I  should  suppose  the  flower  is  pretty  good  when  it  comes 

right. 

Silvia  (Douglas). — Grey  edge,  looks  bright  on  account  of  its 
wide  yellow  tube,  but  the  paste  is  scolloped  at  the  outer  edge. 
The  paste,  ground  colour,  and  edge  are  not  well  balanced. 

Duke  of  Albany  (Douglas). — Self,  came  out  with  a  character 
which,  in  every  plant  of  it  I  have  seen,  has  not  been  borne  out. 
Its  stem  is  too  weak  to  support  the  truss,  its  edge  is  ragged,  and  its 
colour  is  not  black  as  was  stated  when  it  was  sent  out.  It  will  not 
keep  its  place  long  in  collections. 

Black  Bess  (AVoodhead). — Self,  a  fine  flower  all  over,  very 
smooth,  with  a  good  paste  and  pleasing  colour.  It  is  well  worth 
growing. 

Mrs.  Dodiccll  (Woodhead). — White  edge,  gives  a  large  pip, 
which  in  the  plant  I  saw  went  back.  The  tube  is  a  greenish 
yellow,  and  the  outer  edge  cf  the  paste  is  not  so  smooth  as  it 
ought  to  be,  but  the  ground  colour  is  good. 

Brunette  (Pohlman). — Self,  a  fine  flower,  although  the  tube 
like  that  of  many  another  self,  is  somewhat  dull.  The  paste 
is  not  very  solid  but  good,  the  edge  bright  claret,  and  the  petals 
have  no  notch.  This  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  class  of 
seifs. 

Hetty  Dean  (Dean). — Yellowr  self,  has,  as  I  saw  it,  only  one 
point  in  its  favour,  and  that  is  a  good  yellow  tube.  The  paste  is 
thin,  the  petals  aie  loose,  go  back,  and  shrivel  together,  and  why  it 
was  ever  sent  out  to  take  a  place  among  stage  Auriculas  must  seem 
a  mystery. 

Mrs.  Heap  (Mellor). —  Self,  is  a  flower  of  a  very  bright  cheerful 
colour,  more  of  a  light  blue  than  purple.  It  is  remarkably  neat 
and  smooth.  The  tube  is  dullish  and  fluted,  and  perhaps  too 
narrow.  The  paste  is  good,  and  the  plant  is  evidently  a  fine 
trusser,  and  a  decided  acquisition.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  so  well 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 

Heroine  (Horner). — Self,  is  not  maintaining  its  character  in  the 
north.  Mr.  Cathcart’s  plant  showed  exactly  the  same  as  my  own, 
every  pip  turned  back,  and  the  petals  loose.  The  component  parts 
of  the  flower  are  undoubtedly  good,  but  if  they  will  not  stay 
where  they  should  be  we  cannot  uphold  it  as  the  best  self  ever 
raised.  It  would.be  interesting  to  know  how  it  has  come  with  other 
growers  in  Scotland. 

Alongside  his  named  collection  Mr.  Cathcart  had  about  250 
seedbngs,  nearly  all  seifs,  in  good  blocm.  We  went  very  minutely 
over  them  and  set  aside  eight  worth  another  trial.  The  colours 
of  these  eight  were  deep  brown,  light  bluish  purple,  and  almost 
black.  They  were  of  fine  shape  and  smoothness,  every  paste  was 
good,  and  every  edge  without  a  notch.  They  w ill  have  another 
trial,  and  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  them  will  be  worthy  of  places 


on  the  show  stage.  Every  one  of  the  seedlings  was  raised  from 
crossed  flowers. 

Mr.  Cathcart  growTs  a  few  gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  among 
which  are  Buck’s  George  IV.,  Bullock’s  Lancer,  Saunders  s 
Cheshire  Favourite,  Cox’s  Prince  Regent,  Crawshaw’s  Exile. 

AYhat  other  fine  plants  I  saw  in  the  gardens  during  the  pleasant 
day  I  spent  at  Pitcairlie  do  not  come  within  the)  scope  of  my 
remarks.— J.  M.,  Dundee. 


SUCCESSIONAL  AND  MAIN  CROP  PEAS. 

Early  dishes  are  always  welcomed,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  the- 
gatherings  from  the  earliest  of  the  wrinkled  seeded  or  Marrow 
Peas  that  are  the  most  delicious,  and  are  appreciated  accordingly.. 
We  have  now  quite  a  wide  choice  of  second  early  and  main  crop 
varieties,  many  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality.  It  does  not 
follow  that  every  gardener  should  grow  as  many  varieties  as  he  can 
find  room  for,  yet  this  is  what  is  often  done,  even  to  the  extent,  of 
dividing  a  row  between  two  or  more  varieties.  First  discover  which 
best  suit  the  garden  and  the  requirements  of  the  establishment,, 
and  then  grow  these  extensively.  By  all  means  give  a  trial  to  one 
or  more  novelties  every  season,  but  the  trials  ought  not  to  interfere 
with  the  space  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  limited  section  that 
has  previously  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.  In  reality  three 
or  four  varieties  are  ample  for  most  gardens,  and  when  these  are 
grown  in  quantity  no  mistake  is  made.  A  constant  change  serves 
to  baffle  the  cook,  and  certainly  does  not  please  those  who  command 
the  services  of  both  the  cook  and  gardener.  The  advantage  of 
growing  a  few  varieties  only  does  not  stop  here.  For  instance, 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  their  habits  know  very  nearly 
when  each  will  arrive  at  full  bearing,  and  an  undesirable  glut 
can  usually  be  avoided  ;  whereas  when  several  strange  varieties 
are  grown  there  is  every  probability  of  three  or  four  rows  being 
all  ready  to  gather  from  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  some 
'being  of  quicker  growth,  or,  it  may  be,  less  robust  growth  than 
others.  _  . 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  judicious  and  limited  selection  is  of 
considerable  importance,  but  it  is  not  so  easily  arrived  at  as  might 
appear  at  first  sight.  The  difficulty  lies,  not  in  the  paucity  of 
suitable  varieties,  but  rather  in  their  superabundance.*  There  is  no- 
necessity  to  send  in  various  directions  for  what  are  needed,  every 
reliable  seedsman  including  plenty  to  select  from.  Having  a  fair 
amount  of  garden  space  to  devote  to  experiments,  I  never  confine- 
myself  to  a  very  limited  collection,  but  the  varieties  we  principally 
depend  upon  for  furnishing  a  prolonged  supply  are  William  I.,  Tele¬ 
phone,  Criterion,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  and  a  much  better  selection  cannot 
well  be  given.  For  frame  culture  as  well  as  warm  positions  near 
walls  or  otherwise  Chelsea  Gem  is  preferred  among  dwarf  varieties, 
American  Wonder  being  a  good  substitute.  Veitch’s  Selected  Extra 
Early  is  also  grown  for  the  purpose  of  affording  gatherings  slightly 
in  advance  of  William  I.  Telegraph  might  be  grown  instead  of 
Telephone  by  those  who  do  not  care  for  sweet  Peas,  Early  Paragon, 
being  also  a  fine  second  early  variety.  Stratagem,  being  of  medium 
height,  is  one  of  the  best  for  small  gardens.  Wordsley  Wonder,, 
though  less  showy  than  the  last  named,  is  exceedingly  productive,, 
and  the  neat  pods  are  closely  packed  with  peas  of  the  best  quality. 
This  is  quite  a  “  poor  man’s  Pea,”  as  it  only  attains  a  height  of 
about  30  inches,  and  therefore  is  not  expensive  in  any  way.  Marvel, 
Gladiator,  Dr.  M‘Lean,  Triumph,  President  Garfield,  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Carter’s  Anticipation  (one  of  the  best),  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Royal  Jubilee,  all  of  which  are  suitable  for  third  early  and  main 
crops,  and  usually  grow  to  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  have  been 
proved  serviceable  and  good  in  every  way,  and  any  of  them  are 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

If  taller  growers  are  preferred,  and  these  we  find  frequently 
withstand  either  drought  or  too  much  wet  better  than  the  less- 
robust  medium-height  varieties,  then  either  our  favouiite,  Criterion,. 
Iluntingdonian  (a  good  form  of  Champion  of  England),  Duke  of 
Albany,  Hundredfold,  or  Prodigy  may  well  be  selected.  The 
last  named  is  distinct  and  good  in  every  respect,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  limited  collection.  The  last  fourteen 
varieties  named  are  also  frequently  and  rightly  classed  as 
main  crop  Peas,  and  to  these  may  well  be  added,  by  way  of  a 
selection,  the  good  old  Yeitch’s  Perfection  and  G.  F.  Wilson,  both 
of  which  attain  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  Reading  Giant  5  feet  and 
upwards,  Autocrat  4  feet  (a  very  fine  variety,  possessing  a  good> 
constitution,  and  therefore  well  able  to  withstand  extremes  of 
weather),  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  G  feet  and  upwards.  Sturdy,  which' 
does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  height,  is  exceptionally  good  for  the- 
general  crops,  but  we  usually  reserve  our  seed  for  the  later  sowings,, 
as  the  variety  does  good  service  in  September  and  onwards. 

Whether  medium  height  or  tall  vaiieties  are  grown  they  require 
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identical  treatment  as  regards  the  preparation  of  the  ground. 
Shallow  or  hot  soils  ought  to  be  broken  up  as  deeply  as  the  nature 
of  the  subsoil  will  permit,  good  solid  manure  being  freely  mixed 
•with  both  spits.^  Deeper  or  naturally  retentive  soils  will  grow  Peas 
well  without  being  trenched  ;  in  fact  more  rows  are  spoilt  owing  to 
the  root  rum  being  too  retentive  of  moisture  than  from  any  other 
-cause.  The  Pea  roots  are  by  no  means  robust,  and  when  they 
first  strike  down  to  a  cold  wet  subsoil  many  of  them  perish,  or 
become  knotty  and  incapable  of  performing  their  natural  functions. 
Early  trenching  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  pulverisa¬ 
tion  of  the  surface,  but  if  it  can  be  done  in  fine  weather  just  prior 
to  sowing  the  seed,  and  the  ground  heavily  trampled  down  at  the 
time  of  sowing  the  seed,  the  result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
Hn  any  case  trenchiug  alone  will  not  guarantee  a  healthy  growth  in 
very  hot  weather,  aud  nothing  but  anticipating  dryness  at  the  roots  and 
well  moistening  the  soil  to  a  good  depth  will  prevent  a  great  check 
■being  given.  Nor  do  I  believe  in  cutting  narrow  Celery-like  trenches 
for  Peas,  this  not  answering  well  in  the  majority  of  gardens.  Tn  our 
-case  when  this  plan  has  been  tried  the  soil  shrunk  from  the  sides  of 
the  trench,  and  we  might  as  well  have  grown  the  Peas  in  a  flower 
pot.  If  manure  and  labour  are  scarce,  then  concentrate  the  former, 
but  not  in  trenches.  Instead  of  this  double  dig  the  proposed 
sites  of  rows  to  a  width  of  2  feet  or  30  inches,  and  well  trample 
the  ground  prior  to  sowing  the  seed.  It  is  true  trenches  if  not 
wholly  filled  when  the  seed  is  sown  can  be  most  readily  watered, 
but  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  form  a  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  rows, 
the  water  being  held  in  the  basin  thus  formed.  The  site  of  old 
rows  of  Celery  are  often  recommended  for  a  successional  crop  of 
Peas,  and  no  doubt  these  frequently  answer  well.  According  to 
my  experience,  however,  the  Celery  completely  impoverishes  the 
soil,  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  manure  originally  placed  in  the  trenches 
being  left  for  the  Peas.  When  we  utilise  these  positions  for  the 
later  or  main  crops  of  the  latter,  the  top  soil  of  the  trench  is  first 
thrown  out  to  a  width  of  about  2  feet  and  a  dressing  of  solid 
manure  is  forked  into  the  bottom  spit,  this  being  then  partially 
recovered  with  the  well  pulverised  surface  soil.  In  this  manner  no 
heavy  clayey  soil  is  brought  much  into  contact  with  the  roots,  and 
■all  being  made  firm,  a  sturdy  branching  top  growth  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  roots  thriving. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  reiterated  how  essential  abundance  of 
light  and  air  is  to  the  well-being  of  Peas.  Gardeners  have  only  to 
take  notice  of  the  isolated  rows  in  well  managed  cottagers’  gardens 
do  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this.  When  the  plants  are  grown 
thickly  in  the  rows  and  the  latter  crowded  the  crops  are  light  and 
soon  over.  Three  rows  given  good  room  on  well  prepared  ground 
will  prove  more  profitable  than  double  that  number  grown  thickly 
and  otherwise  indifferently  treated.  Good  culture  also  improves 
the  quality  of  the  Peas,  and  altogether,  I  think,  few  will  deny  that 
I  have  made  out  a  good  case  for  intelligent  painstaking  cultivation 
rather  than  the  more  easy  slipshod  methods  too  often  practised. 
In  any  case  the  rows  ought  to  be  arranged  as  far  apart  as  the 
varieties  are  known  to  attain  in  height,  the  figures  given  in  cata¬ 
logues  often  being  somewhat  misleading  in  this  respect.  If  it  can 
be  so  arranged,  the  rows  of  tall  Peas  especially  may  well  be  dis¬ 
posed  10  feet  apart,  between  these  being  planted  four  or  more  rows 
•of  Potatoes,  autumn  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli,  Borecole,  Savoys,  or 
-other  winter  greens,  the  Peas  also  being  succeeded  by  Coleworts. 
All  would  answer  well  under  this  treatment,  the  Peas  especially 
•so  ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  rows  of  the  latter  may  be  7  feet  apart, 
and  a  Celery  trench  cut  and  planted  early  midway  between  them. 
Two  rows  of  early  Cauliflowers  and  Potatoes  may  be  grown 
'between  Peas  6  feet  apart,  and  a  single  row  of  Spinach  between 
.those  more  closely  arranged. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  exact  distances  apart  in  which  to  sow 
the  seed  •  in  the  drills,  so  much  depending  on  the  habit  of  the 
"variety,  some  branching  more  strongly  than  others.  In  any  case  it 
is  advisable  to  allow  for  contingencies,  such  as  the  loss  of  seed  by 
•decay  or  mice,  and  the  destruction  of  the  plants  by  slugs  and  birds. 
We  rarely  sow  more  than  one  pint  of  seed  in  a  row  24  yards  long, 
and  if  all  grow  thinning  is  sometimes  resorted  to.  Rather  wide 
drills  are  drawn,  and  the  seed  is  covered  by  not  less  than  2  inches 
of  fine  mould.  Coating  the  seed  with  red  lead  is  the  surest  preven¬ 
tive  against  mice  ;  soot,  lime,  or  wood  ashes  keep  off  slugs,  and 
several  length  of  black  cotton  strung  over  and  alongside  the  rows 
-of  young  plants  will  usually  keep  the  birds  away.  A  few  small 
■stakes,  in  preference  to  earthing-up  and  consequent  interference 
with  the  requisite  heavy  waterings,  should  be  placed  early  to  the 
rows,  these  serving  to  lead  them  up  into  taller  stakes.  Nor  should 
staking  be  delayed  till  the  plants  have  fallen  about.  Better  give 
stakes  too  tall  than  not  tall  enough  ;  they  need  not  be  very  thick, 
and  ought  not  to  meet  very  closely  at  the  top,  or  the  haulm  escapes, 
And  falls  down  accordingly.  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that  succes¬ 
sional  sowings  ought  to  be  made,  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time,  about 


every  fortnight  up  to  the  end  of  June  ;  or  the  old  rule  of  waiting 
before  one  crop  is  just  up  before  sowing  more  seed  may  be  adopted. 
— W.  Iggulden. 


SAXIFRAGA  MALYI. 

An  attractive  little  yellow-flowered  Saxifrage  was  recently  certifi¬ 
cated  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  and  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  George  Paul,  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  particulars  concerning  it. 

“  We  received  S.  Malyi  in  1883-S4  from  Zurich.  In  Messrs.  Froebel’s 
catalogue  it  is  quoted  as  a  hybrid  seedling  between  S.  luteo-purpurea 
and  S.  Sancta  splendens.  No  raiser’s  name  is  givtn,  but  it  is  probably  a 
natural  hybrid,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  at  its  best  March  25th, 
three  weeks  later  than  S.  luteo-purpurea.  It  is  a  quick  grower,  soon 
forming  a  good  patch.  Like  all  this  section,  it  likes  free  exposure  in 
fu’l  sun,  round,  well  up,  with  light  sandy  stony  soil,  with  plenty  of 
water  in  summer.  The  colour  is  light  lemon,  flowers  well  thrown  up,  the 
foliage  free  from  any  encrustation.  Unlike  S.  luteo-purpurea  which 


FIG.  59. — SAXIFRAGA  MALYI. 


starts  to  flower  in  midwinter,  this  remains  dormant  until  quite  ready 
to  throw  up  and  develope  its  flower  spike.” 


BUD  DROPPING  IN  STONE  FRUITS. 

[Read  by  Mr.  F.  Atkius  at  a  meeting  of  the  Wakefield  Paxton  Society.] 

Anyone  who  has  watched  the  behaviour  of  fruit  trees  in  different 
soils  and  situations  will  have  noticed  that  this  evil  arises  from  various 
causes,  and  in  the  majority  of  gardens  where  stone  fruit  is  cultivated  it 
appears  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  according  to  circumstances  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  trees.  But  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  bud  falling  is 
not  so  common  now  as  it  was  years  ago. 

Bud  dropping  has  been  prevalent  this  spring,  especially  in  late 
houses.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  the  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  weather  last  season.  Although  flowers  have  been  bold 
and  plentiful  and  trees  have  set  an  abundance  of  fruit,  yet  it  is  many 
years  since  l  remember  seeing  so  many  buds  fall  from  the  trees.  In  the 
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first  place  we  have  trees  that  cast  a  portion  of  their  buds  annually. 
This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  difficult  to  account  for,  and  cases  occur 
occasionally  where  trees  are  denuded  entirely.  It  this  case  it  is  less 
difficult  to  understand  provided  the  trees  have  been  accustomed  to  carry 
a  crop.  Sometimes  trees  carry  the  greater  portion  of  their  buds  and 
expand  their  flowers,  and  then  cast  every  embryo  fruit.  Trees  that 
behave  in  this  manner  have  received  a  severe  check  at  some  time  since 
the  last  crop  was  gathered.  This  may  be  due  at  least  to  two  causes. 
Their  buds  may  have  been  ripened  prematurely,  or  the  trees  arfr  suffer¬ 
ing  from  dryness  at  the  roots.  In  some  instances  trees  also  shed  their 
wood  buds.  No  doubt  their  various  forms  may  be  ascribed  to  some 
defects  in  culture  at  different  periods  by  enfeebling  the  constitution 
of  the  trees. 

In  a  few  remarks  I  will  point  out  as  briefly  as  possible  the  behaviour 
of  different  trees,  and  the  chief  causes  calculated  to  endanger  their  buds 
and  flowers.  The  theory  of  dryness  at  the  roots  being  the  chief  cause 
of  trees  casting  their  buds  is  without  doubt  true  in  many  cases,  but  not 
in  all.  The  annual  amount  of  growth  and  the  quantity  and  character 
of  the  foliage  that  it  is  natural  for  these  trees  to  make,  shows  us  that 
they  require  large  supplies  of  moisture  to  repair  the  losses  of  evapora¬ 
tion.  If  well  drained  there  is  not  much  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
overwatering  inside  borders,  while  the  want  of  this  indispensable 
element  is  sure  to  lead  to  disappointment  if  not  to  failure,  for 
it  is  well  known  that  in  dry  soil  plant  food  if  present  cannot  be 
assimilated  by  the  roots.  Therefore  there  must  never  be  a  scarcity  at 
any  season  if  a  healthy  root  action  is  to  be  maintained. 

Checks  from  drought  are  not  confined  to  the  resting  period  as  is 
generally  supposed,  or  rather  during  the  time  trees  are  devoid  of  foliage, 
for  their  roots  are  scarcely  ever  at  rest,  especially  under  glass.  These 
usually  occur  when  growth  is  most  vigorous.  Trees  with  all  their  leaves 
and  fruit  exposed  to  the  sun  must  have  a  continuous  supply  of  food  and 
moisture  to  make  good  the  loss  caused  by  the  foliage.  Water  is  not 
simply  the  drink  of  plants  but  their  food,  or  at  least  the  medium 
through  which  they  obtain  their  supplies. 

Success  or  failure  in  one  year  depends  materially  on  the  attention 
which  has  been  bestowed  in  that  immediately  preceding  it.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  the  mischief  in  many  cases  is  done  from  the  time 
the  crop  is  on  the  point  of  finish  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  The  system 
often  practised  is  to  suddenly  withhold  moisture  from  the  roots  and 
atmosphere  from  the  time  the  first  fruit  begins  swelling,  carrying  out 
this  rule  until  the  last  fruit  is  gathered,  with  the  object  of  hastening 
maturity  and  to  contribute  to  the  hi^h  quality  of  the  fruit.  This 
practice  has  much  to  answer  for  when  buds  and  flowers  fall  from  the 
trees. 

Yet  it  is  true  that  the  atmosphere  may  be  kept  drier  with  advantage 
during  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  but  the  change  from  a  humid  to  a 
more  arid  atmosphere  should  be  gradual,  and  not  carried  to  excess 
especially  with  midseason  fruit.  Be  it  remembered  that  fruits  finished 
in  an  arid  atmosphere  are  neither  so  luscious  nor  so  sweet  as  those 
finished  in  a  comparatively  cool  temperature  with  plenty  of  air.  It  is 
true  that  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere  might 
lessen  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  but  a  parchingly  dry  a:r  will  tend  in  the 
same  direction  ;  therefore  a  medium  course  is  preferable.  The  leaves, 
which  flavour  the  fruit  of  the  present,  and  store  the  sap  away  in  the 
buds  for  next  year’s  crop,  must  be  preserved  in  health  until  they  fall 
and  any  lack  of  moisture  at  the  roots  not  only  arrests  their  functions’ 
but  renders  them  a  ready  prey  to  red  spider  and  other  evils.  When  a 
dry  heated  atmosphere  is  taking  more  from  the  foliage  than  the  roots 
can  supply,  exhaustion  immediately  begins. 

Without  doubt  many  cultivators  overlook  the  importance  of,  and 
the  necessity  for,  closer  attention  to  the  requirements  of  their  trees  after 
maturing  a  crop.  Their  energies  are  often  much  distressed  in  bearing 
and  perfecting  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  If  they  do  not  recover  much  of 
the  strength  expended  on  the  latter  while  yet  the  foliage  is  fresh  and 
green,  when  are  they  to  do  it?  Trees  that  receive  copious  supplies  of 
water  and  liquid  food  in  the  case  of  old  trees  that  have  settled  down 
into  a  bearing  condition,  bring  up  their  buds  round  and  plump.  Large 
buds  mean  large  flowers,  with  a  stronger  union  between  wood  and 
buds,  and  who  ever  saw  undersized  flowers  produce  fine  fruits? 

According  to  my  experience  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  future 
fruit  is  more  determined  by  the  treatment  trees  receive  in  autumn  than 
by  the  treatment  given  when  the  fruit  is  swelling.  An  insufficient 
supply  of  water  during  the  finishing  process,  or  at  any  time  after  the 
crop  is  gathered,  endangers  the  buds  in  several  ways.  For  example,  it 
prevents  their  being  perfectly  finished  or  filled  up,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  unfinished  buds  are  those  that  wither  or  fall  in  the  early  process 


of  further  development.  This  check  to  the  root3  may  cause  the  wood 
to  contract,  and  both  wood  and  buds  to  ripen  prematurely,  before  all 
the  delicate  organs  of  fertilisation  are  properly  formed,  and  if  anthers 
and  stigmas  are  not  properly  formed  and  developed  no  attention  in  the 
spring  will  make  a  crop.  Trees  may  be  induced  by  copious  waterings 
later  on  to  swell  and  carry  their  buds,  and  at  the  appointed  time 
expand  their  delicate  blossoms,  but  the  flowers  are  of  short  duration, 
soft  and  pale,  lacking  both  size  and  substance  in  the  petals,  and  with 
imperfect  organs,  and  pollen  fertilisation  cannot  take  place  ;  fall  they 
will,  and  fall  they  must.  This  was  clearly  proved  during  the  spring 
of  last  year.  Imperfect  flowers  and  a  scarcity  of  pollen  were  not 
unfrequent,  the  result  of  the  great  heat  and  long  drought  of  1887,  in 
many  cases  the  water  supply  falling  short,  caused  the  trees  to  ripen 
prematurely. 

It  is  during  the  autumn  that  root  action  is  most  brisk,  therefore  the 
borders  should  be  kept  uniformly  moist,  and  the  trees  will  perfect 
abundance  of  fruit  as  well  as  wood  buds.  This  moist  root  run  favours 
the  highest  quality  of  fruit  buds  and  wood.  They  also  so  firmly 
strengthen  and  cement  the  union  between  the  buds  and  wood  as  to 
hold  them  attached  until  they  are  transformed  into  fruits. 

The  behaviour  of  trees  occupying  positions  directly  opposite  to  each, 
other,  with  their  roots  in  the  same  border,  clearly  proves  that  other, 
causes  besides  dryness  at  the  roots  produced  this  evil — viz.,  grossness, 
and  immaturity.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  high  living,  or  from  an> 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  roots,  should  be  best  known  to  those  in, 
charge.  It  is  evident  that  unless  the  roots  prosper  the  tops  cannot,  for 
their  character  and  condition  largely  control  top  growth  and  produce. 
Deep  rich  borders  and  overfeeding  will  as  surely  drive  out  productive¬ 
ness  as  starvation  will  cripple  it.  The  result  of  this  high  living  is  gross 
wood,  which  fails  to  ripen  or  produce  flower  buds.  From  such  growth, 
wood  buds  invariably  fall.  This  over-exuberant  growth  may  arise  from 
another  cause — that  is,  when  the  surface  roots  have  perished  from 
neglect  to  supply  them  with  food,  consequently  the  main  roots  have 
struck  downwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  border,  and  formed  but  few- 
rootlets.  When  such  is  the  case  growth  is  always  stronger,  and  the  trees- 
have  a  disposition  to  grow  far  into  the  autumn.  Their  roots,  being  out 
of  the  reach  of  solar  warmth,  continue  to  supply  the  trees  with  cold 
crude  sap,  producing  watery  shoots,  which  fail  to  ripen.  From  such- 
growth  the  buds  either  fall  before  they  expand,  or  the  young  fruits  do: 
so  immediately  after  the  flowers  fade.  Wood  that  is  not  thoroughly 
matured  is  worse  than  useless  in  a  tree.  It  not  only  lacks  the  fertility', 
but  induces  weakness  and  invites  the  attacks  of  mildew  and  other  evils 
most  dangerous  to  the  tree.  Peach  trees  in  late  houses  do  not  always 
ripen  their  wood  and  buds  sufficiently  without  the  aid  of  fire  heat,, 
especially  such  varieties  as  Barrington  and  the  Victoria  Nectarine, 
that  take  a  long  season  to  complete  their  growth. 

Trees  that  start  into  growth  on  the  first  move  of  the  sap,  and 
continue  growing  late  in  the  autumn,  denote  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  their  roots.  When  such  is  the  case  buds  will  fall,  because  neither 
wood  nor  buds  are  matured.  It  is  here  that  root-pruning  especially 
comes  to  the  aid  of  the  fruit  grower,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open! 
air,  by  enabling  him  to  cut  short  the  period  of  growth  and  hasten  and 
lengthen  that  of  maturation.  Root-pruning  increases  the  number  of 
feeders  and  brings  them  within  the  reach  of  life-giving  influences. 
Trees  that  have  been  subjected  to  such  treatment  during  their  youth,, 
and  have  settled  down  into  a  bearing  condition,  scarcely  if  ever  shed 
their  buds  unless  overburdened  with  fruit  or  ruined  by  an  excess  of 
interference.  They  are  easily  maintained  in  a  healthy,  fruitful  con¬ 
dition,  by  careful  disbudding  and  summer  pruning,  producing  medium¬ 
sized  shoots  that  are  well  matured  and  usually  well  set  with  triple  buds, 
consisting  of  a  wood  bud  in  the  centre  with  a  fruit  bud  on  each  side- 
By  this  system  of  root-lifting  both  fertility  and  the  permanent  health- 
of  the  trees  are  secured.  When  roots  are  allowed  to  work  deeply  into- 
the  border  the  consequence  is  the  growth  is  less  healthy ;  red  spider  takes 
possession  of  the  foliage,  it  punctures  and  almost  destroys  their  functions. 
If  the  fruit  does  not  fall  prematurely  it  is  seldom  of  first-rate  quality. 
Therefore  this  pest  by  weakening  the  trees  contributes  its  share  to  this, 
evil.  The  consequence  of  this  premature  loss  of  much  of  their  foliage 
is  that  root-action  is  greatly  checked,  and  the  buds  may  also  be  only 
partially  formed,  for  trees  that  lose  their  buds  before  they  have  fulfilled 
their  office  must  have  great  difficulty  in  plumping  their  buds. 

While  the  water-pot  and  syringe  are  regularly  used  everything 
usually  goes  well,  but  after  the  houses  are  cleared  of  fruit  and  have  the- 
ventilators  set  open  with  a  drier  atmosphere  favours  the  spread  of 
spider.  In  the  southern  parts  of  England,  where  very  little  difficulty 
|  is  experienced  in  ripening  the  wood,  daily  syringing  is  often  practised  ; 
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but  in  these  less  favoured  localities  if  this  plan  is  followed  up  too  long 
it  will  hinder  the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 

The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  give  the  trees  a  thorough  syringing  after  the 
old  fruiting  wood  has  been  removed  ;  the  trees  are  then  coated  with 
sulphur.  The  simplest  method  of  applying  it,  is  to  put  three  good 
handfuls  into  a  4-gallon  water-can,  add  just  sufficient  milk  to  make  it 
into  a  paste,  fill  with  water  and  apply  with  a  jet  syringe.  A  second 
supply  may  be  necessary  to  lodge  sufficient  on  the  foliage.  I  do  not 
have  much  trouble  from  this  insect,  but  when  necessary  the  sulphur  is 
applied.  After  this  the  foliage  can  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Red 
spider  will  make  no  progress  where  sulphur  abounds,  but  if  allowed  to 
get  a  firm  hold  it  is  difficult  to  destroy,  and  the  result  is  weakened  trees 
for  the  next  year. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  trees  are  often  seriously  weakened  by 
overcropping.  Thinning  the  fruits,  especially  on  large  trees,  requires 
the  exercise  of  much  judgment.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  must  be  carried 
out  in  performing  this  pleasant  duty,  as  the  general  health  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  tree  to  perfect  a  heavy  or  only  a  light  crop  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Bach  tree  has  an  individuality  ;  even  those  of  the  same 
variety  differ  largely  in  constitution,  therefore  each  should  be  made  a 
study,  independently  of  its  neighbour.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
decide  upon  the  weight  of  fruit,  and  a  supply  of  suitable  wrood  a  tree 
is  able  to  mature,  unless  the  cultivator  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  roots,  and  notes  its  behaviour  during  the  preceding  growing  season. 
Trees,  if  burdened  with  an  excess  of  fruit,  are  left  in  a  weakened  con¬ 
dition,  and  unable  to  perfect  their  wood  and  buds  before  the  leaves  fall, 
consequently  the  fruit  buds  either  drop  or  set  badly,  and  disappointment 
is  the  penalty,  whereas  a  lighter  crop  might  have  resulted  in  profit  and 
pleasure. 

Flower  buds  are  often  seriously  weakened  and  caused  to  open 
imperfectly  from  by  an  excess  of  heat  and  moisture  at  the  commence¬ 
ment.  I  remember  visiting  a  good  garden  during  the  last  week  in 
February,  1882,  and  there  seeing  a  Peach  and  a  Nectarine,  fine  well 
trained  trees,  that  had  never  fruited  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  the  Peach 
had  not  carried  any  fruits  for  three  years,  but  always  bloomed  well, 
entirely  due  to  an  excess  of  heat  and  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  trees  were  then  green  with  foliage,  and  had  been  once  dis¬ 
budded,  and  not  a  petal  had  fallen  ;  whereas,  at  that  stage  the  fruit 
should  have  been  set  and  swelling.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  error 
that  can  be  committed  in  the  culture  of  this  fruit.  My  object  in  point¬ 
ing  out  this  case  is  to  prove  that  it  is  not  the  pushing  of  the  wood  buds 
in  advance  of  the  flower  buds  that  causes  the  latter  to  fall  before  they 
expand  in  every  case,  for  these  trees  were  carrying  an  abundance  of 
bloom,  and  the  Nectarine  finished  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  from  the  fact 
that  both  wood  and  buds  had  been  well  matured  ;  45°  at  night,  with  a 
rise  to  55°  in  the  daytime  from  artificial  heat,  60°  with  sun,  should  not 
be  exceeded  at  the  commencement,  with  a  gradual  rise  to  55°  at  night  to 
70°  from  sun  heat  so  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand.  This  is  a 
suitable  temperature  during  the  setting  period.  Provided  the  wood  is 
well  matured  the  flowers  will  open  freely  and  the  wood  buds  will 
stand  until  setting  is  nearly  completed. 

Much  more  might  be  written  on  this  subject,  such  as  the  effects  of 
damp  on  certain  varieties,  and  sudden  rises  of  temperature,  but  I  think 
I  have  already  pointed  out  that  buds  fall  because  they  are  imperfect  ; 
and  considering  how  much  depends  on  a  good  set,  it  behoves  those  in 
charge  to  take  pains  with  their  trees,  and  assist  them  as  far  as  possible 
after  the  crop  is  gathered.  Perfect  maturity  of  the  wood  is  of  the  first 
importance.  A  free  use  of  the  knife  amongst  the  shoots  so  soon  as  the 
last  fruit  is  gathered,  and  a  little  more  of  it  at  their  strongest  roots, 
will  go  far  to  correct  this  evil,  and  remove  much  of  the  anxiety  felt 
amongst  cultivators  during  the  flowering  period.  I  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  if  trees  have  their  roots  kept  near  the  surface,  and  a  moist  root 
run  maintained  at  all  seasons,  the  few  buds  that  fall  are  neither 
missed  nor  wanted,  but  the  cultivator  may  wisely  resort  to  thinning 
the  worst  situated  buds  before  they  expand  ;  those  remaining  are 
stronger  in  consequence,  and  with  fair  treatment  will  set  and  swell 
into  fine  fruit. 


KEKRIA  JAPONICA. 

This  is  a  capital  early  flowering  deciduous  shrub,  its  bright  orange- 
coloured  rosette-like  blossoms  making  a  brave  show  just  now  when  other 
climbing  plants  in  flower  are  scarce.  It  is  a  wonder  more  of  it  is  not 
seen,  as  only  a  minimum  of  attention  is  needed,  either  in  increasing  the 
stock,  or  in  obtaining  abundance  of  bloom  from  established  plants.  A 
wall  having  a  southern  aspect  suits  this  Kerria  best,  it  being  necessary 
to  have  the  wood  of  the  previous  year’s  growth  well  ripened.  I  have 
here  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  difference  in  the  flowering  of  the 


branches  on  one  plant.  Those  which  are  nailed  to  the  wall  are  in  full 
flower,  while  those  branches  which  are  not  fastened  to  the  wall  owing 
to  their  numbers,  and  are  1  or  2  feet  away  from  it,  are  only  in 
bud  at  the  present  time.  No  great  harm  is  done  by  the  want  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  flowering  of  the  plant  over  its  entire  length,  as  a  longer 
succession  of  blossoms  will  be  maintained.  To  obtain  the  best  results, 
those  branches  which  are  weakest  and  have  flowered  should  be  cut  out, 
allowing  more  space  for  new  growths  to  develope,  as  it  is  upon  the 
shoots  which  succeed  the  flowering  period  that  the  blossoms  appear  the 
following  April.  Any  kind  of  soil  will  grow  this  plant  successfu  ly 
which  is  of  a  fairly  rich  and  sandy  nature.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots  may  be  taken  about  6  inches  long  towards  the  end  of  September, 
and  dibbled  firmly  into  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame,  anil  if  this  be  kept 
close  for  a  time  the  cuttings  will  quickly  form  roots.  By  the  following 
April  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  in  their  permanent  position,  or  may  be 
planted  in  rows  on  an  east  or  west  border  for  a  year,  where  they  will 
gather  strength,  and  will  more  quickly  make  a  good  display  in  the. 
position  finally  allotted  to  them. — E.  M. 


We  have  received  several  examples  recently  of  late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  and  this  week  a  correspondent  at  Exmouth  sends  us  a. 
box  of  good  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Lacroix,  not  of  course  up  to  exhibition 
standard,  but  useful  for  cutting.  A  few  blooms  even  appear  in  the- 
markets  still,  but  they  are  now  being  crowded  out  by  more  seasonable 
flowers,  though  white  flowers  are  always  in  request.  In  the  case  of 
those  just  mentioned  the  plant  from  which  they  were  gathered  had 
been  in  flower  since  last  November,  thus  yielding  a  supply  of  over  six 
months’  duration. 

REPOTTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Me.  Molyneux  considers  repotting  should  be  proceeded  with  at 
once.  With  me,  and  I  learn  with  many  others,  where  the  last  shift  has 
been  from  the  cutting  into  a  5£-inch  pot,  say,  or  a  4^-inch  in  the  case 
of  delicate  growers,  especially  where  the  plants  arrived  without  soil  by 
parcels  post,  it  would  be  quite  premature  to  move  them  into  7  or  8-inch 
pots  now.  This  applies  especially  to  the  newer  introductions,  which  so 
many  growers  have  been  anxious  to  obtain,  such  as  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  Sunflower,  Goklfinder,  James  Weston,  Lady  Dorothy,  the  two 
Misses  Haggas,  and  Violet  Tomlin  ;  and  personally  with  me,  Nelson  and 
Sabine  (large  Anemones)  ;  Yokohama  Beauty,  Mrs.  Castle,  and  Lady 
Lawrence,  Around  here  Avalanche,  Edouard  Audiguier,  Edwin  Moly- 
neux,  and  in  a  less  degree  Mrs.  J.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Canned, 
promise  to  be  very  fine.  I  specially  draw  your  attention  to  the  dwafer 
growers,  of  which  the  three  afore  mentioned  are  types,  and  think  they 
belong  to  a  section  that  might  both  be  usefully  extended  and  com¬ 
mended.  Here  we  have  had  a  great  downpour  of  rain,  several  inches^ 
within  the  past.  week.  I  left  my  plants,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
greenhouse,  to  enjoy  the  pluvial  feast.  Neighbouring  growers  removed 
theirs  under  sheds  or  into  frames.  Where  the  drainage  is  good  it  is  a 
doubtful  question  whether  in  the  first  week  of  May  soft  rain  can  or 
would  do  vigorous  healthy  plants  any  harm.  Perhaps  you  would  say. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  be  any  authority,  but  think  a  dwarfish  vigorous 
growth,  and  firm  well  ripened  wood,  with  leathery  foliage,  is  best 
secured  by  a  maximum  of  open  air  growth. — W.  J.  Muephy,  Clonmel. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETIES, 

The  schedule  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Society’s  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Society  at  Hull,  November  21st 
and  22nd,  is  just  issued,  and  contains  full  particulars  respecting  the 
open  classes  for  blooms’  noted  last  week  in  referring  to  the  N.C.S. 
schedule,  also  of  the  open  classes  for  plants  with  the  amateurs’  and 
district  classes.  The  amount  of  prize  money  offered  is  £211,  exclusive 
of  eight  silver  cups,  value  £55  10s.  A  silver  challenge  cup,  value  ten 
guineas,  with  the  first  prize  of  £3,  is  offered  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  arranged  with  foliage  plants  in  a  space  of  100  square  feet.  In 
another  class,  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  a  space  of  50 
square  feet,  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Martin,  20  Market  Place,  Hull,  offers  a  five- 
guinea  cup  and  first  prize  of  £3.  In  the  other  classes  the  prizes  are 
liberal,  and  there  is  every  encouragement  for  exhibitors.  The  Secre¬ 
taries  are  Mr.  E.  Harland,  Manor  Street,  and  Mr.  J.  Dixon,  2,  County 
Buildings,  Hull. 

The  Kingston  and  Surbiton  schedule  is  also  issued,  and  gives,  as 
previously  announced,  the  date  of  their  Show  on  November  12th  and 
13th.  Forty-four  classes  are  provided,  besides  a  number  of  special 
classes,  in  which  the  prizes  are  contributed  by  patrons  of  the  Society  in 
the  district.  The  fifth  challenge  vase,  value  twenty-five  guineas,  given 
by  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Bart.,  M.P.,  which  was  won  last  year  by 
W.  Furze.  Esq.,  of  Teddington,  is  again  offered  for  forty-eight  blooms 
distinct,  twenty-four  incuryed,  and  twenty-four  Japanese.  Substantial 
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prizes  are  also  offered  in  the  other  classes.  The  Hon.  Secretary  is  Mr. 
G.  Woodgate,  Warren  House  Gardens,  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey. 


POLYANTHUSES. 

IN  your  interesting  report  of  the  Auricula  Exhibition  at  Manchester 
we  are  told  that  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  were  shown  in  much  greater 
beauty  and  force  than  was  the  case  in  London  a  week  previous.  I  fear 
we  shall  never  see  gold-laced  Polyanthuses  in  really  good  form  here  in 
the  south,  because  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  so  favourable  as 
they  are  in  the  north,  where  if  the  spring  temperature  be  lower,  at 
least  it  is  more  equable  than  with  us,  and  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus 
seems  to  thrive  best  in  a  comparatively  cool  temperature,  but  especially 
to  produce  its  floral  features  in  purer  form  than  where  sudden  bursts  of 
sunshine  and  warmth,  such  as  was  experienced  on  Good  Friday  last, 
demoralise  flowers.  The  points  of  a  gold-laced  Polyanthus  of  the  best 
order  are  very  acutely  defined,  and  only  culture  of  the  highest  kind, 
associated  with  essential  climatic  conditions,  can  produce  them  as  seen 
in  Lancashire  flowers.  Those  who  have  never  seen  perfect  pips  of 
Exile,  Cheshire  Favourite,  or  Lancer  cannot  comprehend  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  marking  and  colouring  which  enters  into  such  flowers.  I  doubt 
whether  in  all  floriculture  there  is  to  be  found  a  flower  which  exhibits 
art  as  applied  to  Nature  more  fully  developed  in  flowers  than  is  a  perfect 
gold-laced  Polyanthus.  So  very  perfect  are  the  pips  of  the  varieties 
named  that  so  far  they  seem  to  be  unbeatable.  We  have  had  a  long 
period  of  depression  in  the  pioduction  of  good  seedling  forms,  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  real  good  new  varieties  are  indeed  rare  ;  but 
there  are  evidences  that  the  spell  is  being  broken  at  last,  and  in  a  few 
years  we  may  see  some  first-class  varieties  introduced.  Very  fortunate 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  that  well-known  florist,  Mr.  J.  James  of 
Farnham  Royal,  who  brought  to  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  on  the 
23rd  ult.  a  box  of  blooms  from  seedling  Polyanthuses,  which  showed 
quality  far  beyond  what  has  been  seen  in  any  similar  series  of  plants 
for  years.  That  is  very  hopeful.  Some  of  the  flowers  showed  first-rate 
quality,  and  if  next  year  the  same  perfection  of  points  should  be  main¬ 
tained  we  may  hope  to  see  them  the  progenitors  of  several  fine  ex¬ 
hibition  varieties.  Perhaps  raisers  have  in  the  past  hitherto  been 
breeding  too  much  from  the  most  high-bred  or  perfect  flowers.  As  a 
result  they  have  found  the  fate  which  so  often  befals  breeders  of 
thoroughbred  horses  after  a  few  years,  whilst  those  who  hark  back  to 
stouter  parentage  presently  became  more  fortunate.  Mr.  James  has 
been  working  on  his  old  good  strain,  using  some  flowers  of  choicer 
blood  for  pollen  parents  with  excellent  results.  As  border  plants  gold- 
laced  Polyanthuses,  however  good  or  robust,  make  a  poor  show,  especially 
when  compared  with  the  effective  beauty  and  wonderful  variety  of 
colour  found  in  the  self  or  Fancy  strains.  Of  these  the  whites,  yellows, 
and  other  light-coloured  flowers  show  up  with  striking  effect  at  remote 
distances,  but  gold-laced,  or  similar  marked  flowers,  are  even  when  near 
almost  inconspicuous.  Those  who  grow  gold-laced  flowers  for  exhibition 
must  do  so  chiefly  in  pots  and  in  frames,  and  find  some  little  trouble  in 
warm  seasons  in  keeping  off  thrips  and  spider,  whilst  those  who  want 
garden  flowers  will  find  a  wondrous  wealth  of  beauty  and  richness  of 
colouring  in  border  varieties. — A.  D. 


Events  of  the  Week.  —  On  Saturday  next,  May  11th,  the 
usual  Summer  Exhibition  of  Plants  and  Flowers  will  be  held  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Special  provision  is  made  for  specimen 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Orchids,  Pelargoniums,  fine-foliaged  plants, 
Roses,  Calceolarias,  bouquets,  and  floral  decorations.  The  manager  is 
Mr.  W.  G.  Head.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit,  Floral,  and 
Orchid  Committees  will  meet  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Steeet,  on  Tuesday,  May  14th,  at  11  a.m.,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  first  Summer  Show  of  the  season  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
May  15th. 

-  The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  National  Tulip 

Society  will  take  place  in  connection  with  the  great  Whitsun  Show  of 
the  Manchester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Botanical 
Gardens  on  June  7th  and  following  days.  The  Tulips  will  be  staged  on 
the  7th  and  remain  until  the  evening  of  June  8th. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  south  of  England,  and  especially  in  the 

metropolitan  district,  has  been  fine  and  spring-like  during  the  past  week. 
Upon  several  days  the  temperature  has  risen  high,  and  on  Saturday, 
Sunday,  and  Monday  mornings,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
thermometer  registered  66°  in  the  shade  at  8  A.M.  In  some  districts 
heavy  rain  and  thunderstorms  occurred  on  Sunday,  but  they  were  by  no 
means  general.  Fruit  trees  are  flowering  well,  and  look  most  promising. 


_  National  Co-operative  Festival.— We  are  requested  to 

state  that  this  national  gathering  of  working  men  co-operators  will  be 
held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  Saturdajq  August  17th.  The  flower  show 
to  be  organised  by  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association  has  a 
prize  list  already  of  £300,  for  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit. 

- In  reading  the  report  of  the  National  Auricula  Society  s 

Show  (Northern  Section)  held  at  Manchester  on  April  30th  I  was 
surprised  to  find  some  mistakes.  For  instance,  in  the  class  for  maiaen 
growers  you  mention  the  third  prizewinner  as  name  unknown.  It 
should  have  been  Mr.  J.  Clements,  Harborne,  and  in  the  class  for  seifs 
the  premier  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Clements,  not  by  Mr.  W.  Clements  ; 
also  in  the  gold-centred  Alpines,  single  plants,  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Clements,  Harborne,  not  Mr.  T.  Clements.  As  a 
reader  of  your  paper  since  the  year  1867,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  correct  the  same  in  your  next  week’s  issue. — John  Clements. 

_  The  Auricula  Show  at  Manchester. — All  admirers  of 

the  Auricula  not  able  to  go  to  the  Manchester  Show  would  doubtless  be 
pleased  to  see  that  the  description  “seedling”  crops  up  frequently 
among  the  winners  of  honours  ;  but  the  query  comes  iff,  V  hose  seed¬ 
lings  are  they,  or  are  we  to  conclude  the  exhibitor  is  also  the  raiser  of 
that  variety  ?  Many  people  present  at  that  Show  could  not  refrain 
from  giving  expression  to  the  opinion  that  some  shaded  Alpines 
described  as  seedlings  had  an  uncommon  resemblance  to  the  flowers 
produced  from  the  labours  of  our  late  respected  friend,  Mr.  Pohlman 
of  Halifax,  but  already  honoured  with  a  name. — Cheltenham. 

-  The  Weather  of  the  Past  Month. —  April  was  very 

showery  and  dull  here  ;  good  growing  weather  on  the  whole,  but 
bad  for  seed  sowing,  &c.,  the  land  being  wet  all  through  the 
month.  Rain  was  recorded  on  twenty-two  days,  the  total  fall  being 
2-88  inches  ;  the  greatest  amount  in  twenty-four  hours  was  0'63  inch 
on  10th.  Barometer  ranged  from  29T5  inches  at  noon  on  the  4th  to 
30'20  inches  at  9  A.M.  on  the  19th.  Highest  shade  temperature,  67° 
on  the  18th  ;  lowest  ditto,  31°  on  the  1st  and  23rd  ;  lowest  on  grass,  26° 
on  16th.  Heavy  hailstorm  with  thunder  on  the  23rd  and  24th.  There 
were  only  two  bright  sunny  days  during  the  month.  Wind  was  in  a 
westward  direction  fifteen  days,  and  eastward  thirteen  days  ,  garden 
spring  running  254  gallons  per  minute  on  30th.  Horse  Chestnuts 
commenced  leafing  on  20th.  Cuckoo  first  heard  on  26th.  V  .  H.  Di\  ers, 
Kettun  Hall,  Stamford. 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  John  Crook,  late  of  Farn- 

boro’  Grange  Gardens,  Hants,  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  the  gardens  at  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  Dorsetshire, 

- Reading  Horticultural  Society.— We  are  requested  to 

state  that  the  summer  Show  of  this  Society  will  take  place  on  May  29tln 
and  the  band  of  H.M.  Scots  Guards  has  been  engaged  to  play  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  E.  Holland. 

-  The  Rainfall  at  Cuckfield,  Mid-Sussex,  during  the 

past  month  amounted  to  2'38  inches,  being  0'70  inches  above  the 
average.  The  heaviest  fall  was  0'24  inches  on  the  26th,  rain  falling 
on  twenty-two  days.  Highest  temperature  70°  on  19th;  lowest,  ditto, 
31°  on  16th.  Mean  day  temperature,  57-2°  ;  mean  night  ditto,  37-2°; 
mean  temperature,  47  2°,  being  1-5°  above  the  average.— R.  Inglis. 

- - -  Marigolds. — The  first  or  second  week  in  May  is  quite  early 

enough  to  sow  the  seed  of  African  and  French  Marigolds,  as  it  germinates 
quickly  in  gentle  heat,  and  the  plants  soon  attain  a  serviceable  size. 
Sown  thinly  in  boxes  and  hardened  before  they  become  tall  they  can  be 
transplanted  readily,  and  soon  become  effective.  The  yellow-flowering 
dwarf  or  miniature  French  Marigold  is  suitable  for  edging  beds,  and  are 
sometimes  grown  as  a  substitute  for  shrubby  Calceolarias.  So  also  is 
the  Marigokl-like  Tagetes  signata  pumila,  the  seed  of  which  may  be 
sown  now. — W.  I. 

- At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the'  Royal  Meteorological 

Society,  to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  7  p.m.,  the  following  papers  will  be  read 
“  Account  of  some  Experiments  made  to  Investigate  the  Connection 
between  the  Pressure  and  Velocity  of  the  Wind,”  by  W.  H.  Dines, 
B.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  ;  “  On  an  Improved  Method  of  Preparing  Ozone 
Paper  and  other  Forms  of  the  Test  with  Starch  and  Potassium  Iodide,” 
by  C.  H.  Blackley,  M.D.,  F.R.Met.Soc.;  “On  the  Climate  of  Akassa, 
Niger  Territory,”  by  Frank  Russell,  F.R.G.S. 

- Mr.  J.  Mallender  sends  a  Summary  of  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Observations  at  Hodsock  Priory,  Wohksop,  Notts, 
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TOR  April  :  — Mean  temperature  of  month,  44'7°.  Maximum  on 
the  18th,  640°  ;  minimum  on  the  15th,  29‘9°.  Maximum  in  the  sun  on 
the  20th,  118'6°;  minimum  on  the  grass  on  the  15th,  22-4°.  Mean 
temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  4  5’ 6°.  Mean  temperature  of  soil 
1  foot  deep,  44-7°.  Nights  below  32°  in  shade,  two  ;  on  grass,  fifteen. 
Sunshine — total  duration  in  month,  ninety-one  hours,  or  22  per 
cent,  of  possible  duration.  We  had  eight  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall, 
2-50  inches.  Rain  fell  on  nineteen  days.  Average  velocity  of 
wind,  10' 7  miles  per  hour  ;  velocity  exceeded  400  miles  on  three  days> 
and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  one  day.  Approximate  averages  for 
April: — Mean  temperature,  4G'4°  ;  sunshine,  12G  hours;  rainfall,  l'Gl 
inch.  Dull,  wet,  and  rather  cold,  though  the  nights  were  mild  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  cloudy  sky. 

-  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R.  Gilbert  of  Burghley  I  lately 

had  an  opportunity  of  testing  Laxton’s  A.  F.  Barron  Strawberry, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  with  it..  Being  a  scarce  variety  at  present, 
the  plants  at  Burghley  were  small,  only  occupying  48-sized  pots,  and 
one  could  scarcely  form  an  opinion  of  its  cropping  qualities  from  these 
by  the  side  of  older  varieties,  the  strength  of  which  in  Burghley  soil  is 
extraordinary ;  but  there  were  no  indications  of  anything  lacking  in 
this  respect  in  the  variety  in  question.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit  was 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  market  Strawberry,  the  colour  being 
especially  bright  with  a  very  rich  gloss.  The  texture  of  the  fruit  is 
firm,  resembling  Sir  C.  Napier  in  this  respect,  which  is  one  of  its 
parents.  The  flavour  would  be  considered  much  superior  to  that 
valuable  variety  by  most  people,  as  the  objectionable  acidity  is  very 
much  reduced,  and  A.  F.  Barron  Strawberry  will  probably  prove  a 
great  favourite  among  fruit  growers. — W.  H.  Divers. 

-  The  closing  meeting  of  the  spring  session  of  the  Reading 

and  District  Gardeners’  Mutual  Improvement  Association 
was  held  last  week.  Mr.  W.  Lees  occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Henwood  read  a  paper  on  “  The  Auricula.”  Mr.  Henwood,  who  has 
won  considerable  fame  as  a  cultivator  of  this  lovely  flower,  began  by 
describing  the  raising  of  the  Auricula  from  seed,  the  end  of  February 
being,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  time  for  this  operation.  The  seed  to  be 
sown  in  well  drained  pots  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  the  soil 
most  suitable  for  their  culture  being  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf 
soil,  the  latter  not  too  much  decayed,  and  sand,  this  being  sufficient  to 
keep  the  plants  in  the  best  health  and  vigour.  They  should  never  be 
coddled,  but  treated  with  common  sense,  and  the  cultivator  would  be 
richly  rewarded.  Mr.  Henwood  gave  cultural  directions  for  each  month 
in  the  year,  and  exhibited  a  collection  of  Auriculas,  leading  varieties, 
which  were  admirable  examples  of  cultivation.  An  interesting  discus¬ 
sion  followed,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  Henwood  was  heartily 
thanked  for  his  able  paper. 

-  A  Novel  Flower  Show. — A  daily  paper  states  that — “  Under 

Royal  patronage,  and  at  the  immediate  suggestion  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  a  rather  singular  flower  show  will 
be  opened  during  the  present  art  season  at  one  of  the  minor  picture 
galleries.  The  room  in  which  the  exhibition  takes  place  will  be  hand¬ 
somely  and  artistically  decorated  by  real  flowers  of  every  variety  ;  but 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  will  centre  in  a  large  collection  of  flower- 
pictures  from  the  experienced  brush  of  Miss  Ada  Bell,  a  young  lady 
artist  who  has  been  devoted  for  some  years  to  this  department  of  art, 
and  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  Her  Royal  Highness,  who  has  purchased  several  of  Miss  Bell’s 
works,  takes  a  deep  interest  in  her  progress.  No  day  has,  as  yet,  been 
fixed  for  the  opening  of  this  interesting  show,  but  it  will  most  probably 
take  place  on  the  Queen’s  birthday,  when  it  will  be  announced  under 
the  title  of  ‘  The  World  of  Flowers.’  ” 

-  Christmas  Roses  from  Seed. — It  may  interest  your  readers 

to  hear  results  as  to  raising  Christmas  Roses  from  seed.  In  July,  1887, 
I  gathered  a. large  packet  from  all  the  numerous  varieties,  including 
Riverston,  St.  Brigid,  Vernalis,  &c.  This  was  at  once  sown  in  timber 
boxes,  scarcely  covered,  but  merely  pressed  into  the  soil  with  slates  that 
were  perforated,  and  on  which  a  couple  of  bricks  were  placed.  Water 
was  applied  every  week  during  dry  weather.  It  soaked  through  the 
holes,  and  we  did  not  disturb  the  arrangement  until  November.  The 
seeds  were  then  splitting  and  vegetating.  Some  fine  soil  was  passed 
over  them  through  a  riddle,  and  the  boxes  removed  to  a  cold  greenhouse 
away  from  slugs  and  bad  weather.  In  April,  1888,  they  were  very 
strong.  We  had  them  planted  out  in  well-prepared  seed  beds  facing  the 
east,  and  shaded  from  the  afternoon  sun.  The  consequence  was  that  out 
of  about  300  plants  over  one-third  have  flowered  last  winter,  exhibiting 


great  variety  both  in  foliage  and  bloom  ;  and  the  same  plants  are  at 
present  carrying  a  “  full  crop  ”  of  seed  pods,  the  latter  to  be  gathered  in 
July  and  sown.  Many  of  the  plants  have  become  “clumps,”  large 
enough  to  fill  a  G-inch  pot.  Is  this  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  record 
extant  ?  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  old  garden  literature  and  find 
nothing  like  it.  I  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  have  a  like 
experience.  Lenten  Roses  sown  at  the  same  time  have  been  similarly 
successful. — W.  B.  H.,  Cork. 

-  At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  held  on  the  1st  inst.  in  the  Montgomery  Hall, 
New  Surrey  Street,  Mr.  J.  G.  Newsham  read  a  masterly  and  instructive 
paper  on  “  The  Sportive  Character  of  British  Ferns.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Ellis 
presided.  Mr.  Newsham  commenced  his  paper  by  defining  the  word 
“  sport  ”  as  applied  to  Ferns,  as  conveying  to  the  mind  some  natural 
variation  from  the  normal  ty  pe  which  was  not  the  result  of  spore  pro¬ 
duction.  He  then  alluded  to  the  tendency  of  the  British  kinds  to  sport, 
and  mentioned  some  of  the  forms  they  assume.  He  did  not  think  that 
sporting  was  the  result  of  cross-fertilisation.  Every  plant  that  grows 
is  subject  to  various  influences,  and  his  impression  was  that  the  sportive 
character  of  Ferns  was  ruled  to  a  considerable  extent  by  these 
agencies.  He  said  the  larger  numbers  of  sports  were  found  upon  the 
various  strata  and  formation  of  stone.  A  short  discussion  followed,  in 
the  course  of  which  Mr.  Eadon,  another  enthusiastic  Fern  grower, 
referred  to  some  beautiful  Athyriums  found  wild  as  sports.  He  also 
referred  to  variation  in  bulbils,  mentioning  two  Scolopen  Iriunis 
exhibiting  different  characters,  which  were  both  raised  from  the  same 
plant.  He  then  alluded  to  the  cross-fertilisation  theory,  which  he  once 
opposed,  and  announced  his  conversion  to  it,  which  he  said  was  now  an 
established  fact  in  England.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  distinct 
characters  had  been  produced  in  this  way  that  nobody  could  mistake. 
For  instance,  spores  of  Polystichum  aculeatum  and  P.  Wakeleyanum 
were  mixed  together  and  sown,  with  the  result  that  the  cross  was  so 
distinct  that  the  characters  of  both  plants  were  equally  well  sustained. 
Mr.  Eadon  gave  his  definition  of  a  sport  as  “  When  a  plant  deviates 
from  the  original  it  is  called  a  sport  until  it  reproduces  itself.  When  it 
reproduces  itself  it  is  then  called  a  permanent  variety.”  Mr.  Collier 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Newsham  for  his  paper,  which 
was  supported  by  Messrs.  Eadon,  Batty  and  Holland.  There  was 
an  excellent  exhibition  of  cut  blooms  at  this  meeting  and  cultural 
certificates  were  awarded  to  stands  of  Chrysanthemums,  white  and 
yellow  Roses,  and  Azaleas. 

- The  Potato  Plant  and  Some  of  Its  Diseases  was  the 

subject  of  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  delivered  at  the  ordinary 
Saturday  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Paxton  Society  by  Mr.  J .  D. 
Siddall  of  Chester.  Mr.  H.  Oxley,  the  President,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  B.  Whiteley,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  vice-chair.  There 
was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Siddall  has  previously  lectured  at  the 
Paxton  Society  and  also  at.  the  Mechanics’  Institution,  and  having  on 
his  former  visits  created  a  most  favourable  impression,  his  hearers  anti¬ 
cipated  another  treat,  and  they  were  by  no  means  disappointed.  He 
spoke  for  about  an  hour  in  a  pleasant  chatty  style,  and  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  his  subject  convinced  his  audience  that  he  had 
given  very  considerable  attention  to  it,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
authority  on  this  and  kindred  topics.  He  was  listened  to  with  the 
closest  attention,  and  at  intervals  and  on  resuming  his  seat  he  was  very 
warmly  applauded.  At  the  outset  of  his  lecture  he  made  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  his  previous  appearance  before  the  members  of 
the  Paxton  Society,  and  remarked  that  as  one  of  the  outcomes  of  it  they 
had  succeeded  in  forming  a  Paxton  Society  in  Chester.  Mr.  Siddall 
then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Tobacco  plant,  Potatoes,  Mandrake,  and 
other  vegetable  products  belonging  to  the  same  species.  He  referred  to 
the  discovery  of  Tobacco,  and  spoke  of  its  extensive  cultivation  and  the 
vast  sum  which  is  paid  to  the  revenue  of  this  country  as  duty  on  Tobacco. 
He  related  some  amusing  incidents  with  regard  to  the  superstitious 
notions  about  Mandrake,  and  then  he  entered  fully  into  his  subject, 
alluding  to  the  introduction  of  the  Potato  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
vast  extent  of  its  growth,  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  some  of  the  results 
of  the  great  Potato  famine  in  Ireland.  Mr.  W.  L.  Skinner  of  Silcoates 
Nursery,  who  some  time  ago  gave  an  essay  on  the  same  question,  opened 
a  long  and  interesting  discussion,  which  was  continued  by  Messrs. 
T.  Garnett,  J.  G.  Brown,  J.  B.  Manning,  and  others,  and  a  variety  of 
questions  were  put  to  and  answered  by  Mr.  Siddall.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  B.  Whiteley,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Manning  and  the  President,  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Siddall  for  his  admirable  lecture. 
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AMONGST  THE  DAFFODILS. 

1 1  have  never  taken  the  “  ye  low  fever"  very  strongly;  it  may  be  that 
1  amt  too  old  to  take  up  a  new  fancy,  or  that  I  am  bewildered  by  the 


fig.  00. — Narcissus  bicolor  empress. 

number  of  varieties  ;  but  although  I  am  a  very  sincere  admirer  of 
them,  I  have  never  been  able  to  go  the  full  length  of  a  real  Daffodil 
lover.  I  have  greatly  admired  and  wondered  at  the  collections  shown 
by  Mr.  Walker  and  others  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  being  a  florist  1  can  to  some  extent  condone  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  varieties,  for  I  see  the  same  in  most  florist's  flowers. 

I  suppose  we  owe  a  good  deal  of  the  revived  interest  of  this  old  and 
common  spring  flower  to  the  “  aesthetic  craze,”  another  proof  that 
although  many  things  are  carried  to  absurd  lengths,  yet  their  advo¬ 
cacy  leads  to  some  benefit, and  leaves  a  residuum  behind  which  somewhat 
atones  for  the  extravagance  of  its  advocates.  The  Sunflowers  we  did  not 
thank  them  much  for  bringing  to  the  front,  but  the  favour  bestowed  on 
the  Daffodil  has  done  good  service,  although  it  does  seem  a  strange 
thing  that  flowers  so  easily  cultivated  and  with  so  many  beautiful 
varieties  should  have  been  so  neglected. 

Amongst  those  who  have  “  taken  the  ball  at  the  rise  ”  and 
ministered  to  the  increased  taste  for  the  Daffodil  has  been  Mr.  James 
Walker  of  Whitton,  and  the  fine  collections  which  he  has  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  shows  have  shown  to  how  large  an 
extent  they  have  been  cultivated  by  him  ;  and  although,  as  I  have 
said,  I  have  never  been  so  touched  by  the  Daffodil  fever  a3  many  of 
my  friends,  yet  I  was  nevertheless  very  desirous  of  seeing  Mr.  Walker’s 
cultures.  I  had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  do  so  early  in  April, 
and  thought  1  had  managed  everything  very  well  for  a  visit  later  in 
the  month,  when  some  other  renowned  Daffodilians  were  to  pay  Lim 
a  visit,  but  alas!  through  some  misunderstanding  on  my  part,  I  went 
to  Twickenham  station,  wkereas  Mr.  Walker  met  the  party  at  Richmond. 
I  was  thus  deprived  both  of  his  company  and  of  my  visit  to  Harr, 
and  had  to  content  myself  with  a  visit  to  the  Whitton  grounds  under 
the  effective  guidance  of  Mr.  Walker’s  son.  The  position  of  culture 
here  is  very  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  Gladiolus  at  Fontain- 
bleau  by  my  late  friend  M.  Souchet.  The  great  quantities  were  grown 
at  Montereux,  but  the  collections  of  all  the  best  varieties  were  grown 
at  Fontainbleau  ;  so  Mr.  Walker’s  big  battalions  arc  to  be  found  at  Ham, 
but  small  beds  of  all  the  varieties  are  grown  at  Whitton.  I  believe, 
however,  that  this  will  be  the  last  season  for  this  double  culture,  as 
Mr.  Walker  intends  removing  his  household  gods  to  Ham. 

I  wras  first  shown  into  the  sheds  wdiere  large  quantities  of  the  golden 
flowers  were  being  got  ready  for  the  morning  market  ;  they  were  being 
neatly  tied  up  in  bunches,  and  would  come  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer  at  an  early  hour  the  next  day.  Along  with  them  were  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  the  bright  scarlet  flowers  of  Anemone  fulgens,  but 


the  great  mass  of  flowers  was  furnished  by  the  Daffodil,  and  owing  to 
the  different  times  of  flowering  the  season  is  considerably  prolonged. 
Thus  at  the  time  of  my  visit  some  of  the  earlier  flowering  varieties, 
Emperor,  Empress,  Sir  Watkin,  were  nearly  over,  but  other  beautiful 
variet  es  were  in  flower,  or  coming  into  full  beauty.  The  collection 
at  Whitton  is  grown  on  raised  beds  about  4  feet  wide,  and  side  by  side 
may  be  seen  all  the  principal  sorts  in  cultivation,  and  comparisons 
can  be  made  between  sorts  said  to  be  identical.  The  soil  is  a  rich  loam, 
and  probably  would  be  too  wet  were  it  not  for  the  system  of  raised  beds, 
for  I  believe  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  Daffodil  likes  a  dry 
soil — i.e..  a  thoroughly  well-drained  one.  If  this  be  the  case  it  does  not 
mind  a  good  rich  loam.  The  foliage  was  very  fine,  and  with  that  pecu¬ 
liar  glaucous  tinge  which  gives  a  large  quantity  of  them  such  a  pleasing 
appearance  as  the  wind  sweeps  over  them. 

I  learned  here  that  the  earliest  of  all  the  large  flowered  Daffodils  was 
Ard-Righ,  but  it  was  over  of  course,  as  was  that  splendidly  coloured  flower 
Golden  Spur.  Princeps  is  another  early  variety  which  had  passed. 
Grandis  is  another  fine  flower,  later  in  bloom  than  Empress,  which  it 
much  resembles  ;  the  lip  of  the  cup  is  much  recurved  and  is  very  striking. 
Michael  Foster  is  another  of  the  fine  bicolor  Daffodils,  with  very  large 
yellow  trumpet  and  sulphur  perianth. 

While  many  of  the  Trumpet  Daffodils  were  over,  those  of  the  Leedsi 
and  Barri  Tncomparabilis  sections  were  in  full  flower,  and  although  not 
quite  so  showy  as  the  trumpet  flowers,  yet  for  elegance  of  form  and 
brilliancy  of  colour  they  are  not  to  be  surpassed.  Thus  in  the  Incom- 
parabilis  section  such  grand  flowers  as  Mary  Anderson  and  Princess 
Mary  of  Cambridge  were  in  fu  1  flower,  the  former — which  also  goes  in 
some  catalogues  as  Single  Orange  Phoenix — thedivisions  were  pure  white, 
and  the  cup  a  bright  scarlet,  a  beautiful  contrast  of  colour.  Princess 
Mary  is  a  large  white  flower  with  a  very  large  expanded  orange  cup, 
very  distinct  from  any  other  Narcissus  and  most  durable  for  cutting. 
Then  there  were  Albert  Victor  and  Sir  Watkin,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  largest  of  the  lncomparabilis  group,  but  there  were  but  fevv  flowers 
of  it  left,  as  it  is  rather  an  early  variety  of  the  Barri  group.  C'onspicuus 
is  the  most  striking,  the  divisions  sulphur  white  with  orange  cup  richly 
stained  with  rich  orange-scarlet,  a  most  remarkable  variety.  Maurice 
Vilmorin  and  John  Stevenson  were  also  very  pretty.  Stella  is  also  a 
grand  flower  of  the  lncomparabilis  section,  which  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  although  it  had  passed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  Leedsi  section 
was  in  full  force.  This  is  a  very  pretty  group,  although  perhaps  not  so 
showy  as  some  of  the  others.  Ianthe  is  one  of  the  latest  Daffodils  to 
flower,  and  is  very  beautiful.  Katherine  Spurrell  has  very  broad  and 
overlapping  segments,  white  with  bright  yellow  cup  ;  and  Gem,  a  model 
flower,  divisions  white,  cup  white  changing  to  primrose.  The  Nelsoni 
group  is  not  only  pretty  in  itself  but  valuable  on  account  of  the  lateness 
of  its  flowering.  Aurantius  is  a  lovely  variety,  the  divisions  white,  with 
a  broad  straight  cup  of  bright  yellow  margined  with  orange  scarlet,  but 
it  is  scarce  at  present. 

In  giving  these  few  notes  on  some  of  the  more  remarkable  varieties 


fig.  61. — Narcissus  iiaworth's  bicolor. 


of  Daffodils  at  Ham,  I  feel  that  I  have  only  skimmed  the  surface  of  the 
subject,  and  I  can  only  regret  that  I  am  not  able  to  do  more.  In  one 
respect,  as  I  have  said,  my  visit  was  unfortunate.  I  missed  the  kind 
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and  genial  owner,  who  would  have  so  much  to  tell  about  his  favourite 
flower  ;  but  everything  was  in  a  transition  9tate,  and  one  may  only  hope 
when  the  transition  is  effected,  and  Ham  insteal  of  Whitton  becomes 


FIG.  62. — NARCISSUS  BICOLOR  GRANDIS. 


his  head  quarters,  that  I  may  be  able  to  pay  another  visit  under  more 
propitious  circumstances.  A  Daffodil  farm  is  a  farm  after  all,  and  one 
does  not  expect  to  find  gravelled  or  asphalted  walks  ;  the  weather,  too, 
being  showery  the  ground  was  not  in  a  very  favourable  condition  for 
paddling  about  in  it,  except  one  had  web  feet  or  goloshes,  neither  of 
which  I  possessed. 

Tulips  (not  florists’  varieties)  form  another  of  Mr.  Walker’s  specialties, 
and  although  it  has  not  been  a  favourable  time  for  them  the  beds  of 
these  looked  well  ;  but  as  he  has  kindly  promised  to  give  a  discourse 
on  these  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  I  shall  say  no 
more,  except  that  no  person  is  more  competent  to  speak  upon  such  a 
subject.  But  after  all,  it  is  the  Daffodil  that  has  made  Mr.  Walker’s 
name  famous,  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  flower  is  in  no  small 
degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  he  has  made  for  its  successful 
culture. — D.,  Deal. 

[The  principal  varieties  of  the  bicolor  section  of  Daffodils  are  shown 
in  the  illustrations  (figs.  60  to  63)  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Hartland  of 
Cork.  Fig.  60  is  Empress,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  type,  the 
flowers  bold  and  finely  proportioned,  perianth  white,  trumpet  long,  deep 
yellow,  serrated  at  the  margin,  nearly  related  to  but  later  than  Horse- 
fieldi.  Fig.  61  is  Haworth’s  bi color,  an  elegant  variety  with  a  pure 
white  perianth  and  rich  yellow  trumpet  like  Horsefieldi.  Fig.  62  is 
Grandis,  which  has  a  massive,  well-proportioned  flower,  the  trumpet  of 
deep  golden  hue,  useful  as  a  late  variety.  Fig.  63  is  Horsefieldi,  an 
interesting  and  much  admired  Daffodil,  which  has  long  been  in 
demand,  and  is  greatly  valued  for  cutting.] 


The  ordinary  Daffodil  has  not  as  a  rule  in  these  parts  flowered  well 
this  season — at  least,  many  of  my  neighbours,  owners  of  large  and  small 
gardens,  have  shared  the  same  experience.  In  my  small  collection  the 
newer  varieties  seem  to  have  remained  pretty  true  to  their  usual 
characteristics.  Horsefieldi  multiplies  rapidly,  is  very  hardy,  and  band- 
some  clumps  of  these  fine  bicolor  Daffodils  are  beautiful  and  effective 
amidst  others.  Stella  is  also  a  very  certain  and  abundant  bloomer  ; 
more  shy  and  retiring,  rarely  multiplying  much,  is  the  graceful  cernuus, 
or  White  Spanish  Daffodi1.  The  X.  ineomparabilis  varieties  are  also  highly 
ornamental,  their  star-like  shape,  as  in  Leedsi  and  others,  being  very 
attractive.  Daffodils — always  welcome,  always  delightful  -  have  of  late 
years,  thanks  to  the  research  and  painstaking  of  our  leading  bulb  culti¬ 
vators,  made  extraordinary  advances,  and  should  be,  where  possible,  I 


extensively  grown.  True,  their  season  is  all  too  short  ;  but,  enjoy  it  as 
one  may,  it  has  a  charm  all  its  own.  The  grand  clear  yellow  tones, 
darker  or  lighter,  according  as  exhibited  in  one  or  other  characteristic 
flower,  the  noble  chalice-like  blossom,  sometimes  showing  a  long 
trumpet,  more  striking  still,  I  think,  when  seen  in,  I  believe,  major 
superbus.  a  wide,  broad,  yet  star-like  perianth,  with  a  short  wide  trumpet. 
I  wish  I  knew  more  about  Daffodils,  and  had  more  space  for  them.  I 
mean  to  grow  more.  Not  the  least  recommendation  of  the  Daffodil  is 
that  it  keeps  so  long,  even  in  a  high  temperature  in  the  house,  and 
trave's  admirably. — A.  M.  B. 


MR.  BEYAN’S  GARDEN,  SUDBURY. 

Mr.  Gascoyne  Bevan  of  The  Bank,  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  kindly 
asked  me  to  have  a  look  round  his  garden,  and  I  must  own  I  was 
fairly  astonished.  No  one  would  have  an  idea  that  it  was  possible  for 
a  garden  of  an  acre  in  extent  to  be  hidden  away  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  surrounded  by  houses  on  all  sides,  and  although  my  business 
premises  adjoin  the  back  entrance  and  stables,  giving  a  partial  view  of 
the  garden,  I  never  thought  it  could  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in 
extent.  I  was  first  shown  a  very  compact  little  fernery  containing 
several  varieties  of  Adiantum,  all  growing  luxuriously,  and  all  potted 
and  tended  by  Mr.  Bevan  himself,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur,  and 
does  not  mind  soiling  his  fingers.  Thence  to  a  small  kitchen  garden 
where  was  a  forty-years-old  Asparagus  bed,  which  I  understand  bears 
heavily.  Several  rows  of  Dr.  Hogg  Strawberry  next  drew  my  atten¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  only  variety  grown.  After  the  second  year,  the 
beds  are  done  away  with,  the  owner’s  want  being  size,  not  quantity.  A 
dish  picked  last  year  was  equal  to  any  exhibited  at  our  leading  shows. 
1  observed  the  edging  to  be  Lavender,  and  a  good  old  fashioned  useful 
one  it  is.  Mr.  Bevan  had  here  also  a  row  of  La  France  Bose  growing 
strong,  and  with  well  ripened  wood,  but  his  Tea  Boses  had  unfortunately 
suffered  much.  A  good  collection  of  Carnations  were  in  a  corner  in  48’s, 
and  of  these  Mr.  Bevan  spoke  most  highly  of  a  variety  which  he  obtained 
from  Loddon,  and  being  unable  to  get  it  identified,  it  is  called  after  the 
place  whence  it  came.  It  is  a  scarlet  perpetual,  and  at  Loddon  is 
grown  trained  on  rabbit  netting,  covering  considerable  space  in  a 
house.  In  a  small  lean-to  were  two  standard  Laurustinuses,  the  first 
I  have  seen  grown  in  that  way.  The  borders  of  the  pleasure  garden 
contained  Michaelmas  Daisies,  perennial  Phloxes,  single  and  double 
Paeonies  being  also  conspicuous,  and  no  doubt  attractive  when  in 
bloom. 

Now  I  come  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  garden,  the  Boses,  and 
more  especially  the  Marshal  Niels,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  Mr. 


FIG.  63.— NARCISSUS  BICOLOR  HORSEFIELDI. 

Bevan  excels,  and  whose  treatment  is  so  different  from  that  usually  fol¬ 
lowed,  that  judging  from  the  results  obtained  I  considered  it  well  that 
the  readers  of  our  Journal  should  know  something  of  this  novel  culture. 
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As  soon  as  the  Marfichal  Niels  on  the  walls  show  buds  on  the  shoots  he 
pinches  them  back,  leaving  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  new  wood, 
and  from  this,  as  a  rule,  two  shoots  spring  bearing  flowers.  The  early 
show  of  blooms  is  thus  done  away  with,  and  at  a  later  date  when  there 
are  no  Marechal  Niels  elsewhere,  the  owner  has  the  great  pleasure  of 
gathering  an  abundance.  La  France,  which  has  Tea  blood,  is  similarly 
treated.  I  will  now  turn  to  what  I  consider  the  greatest  proof  of  Mr. 
Bevan’s  capacity  as  a  gardener.  Leading  from  the  garden  to  the  house 
is  a  passage  about  GO  feet  long  by  16  wide,  on  each  side  very  high 
buildings,  and  at  the  end  the  same,  leaving  the  entrance  which  faces 
south-east  to  supply  most  of  the  air  and  light.  Nine  years  ago  a  friend 
of  the  owner’s  said,  “  You  say  you  can  grow  Boses  anywhere,  but  you 
could  not  grow  them  up  this  dark  smoky  passage.”  Mr.  Bevan  resolved 
to  try,  so  applied  to  Mr.  B.  Cant  for  six  of  his  strongest  Marshal  Niels 
on  Briar  stocks,  and  planted  them  along  the  centre  of  the  passage.  He 
followed  out  his  practice  of  pinching  all  shoots  back  as  soon  as  they 
formed  buds,  thus  giving  them  time  to  gain  strength  and  root  hold,  and 
the  first  year  did  not  allow  them  to  flower  at  all.  The  same  practice 
has  been  continued  every  year,  and  they  are  now  splendid  specimens, 
standing  5J  feet  high  (before  breaking),  and  about  3 5  feet  through.  I 
send  you  a  photograph  of  them  taken  three  years  after  planting,  and  I 
think  you  will  agree  that  they  are  a  credit  to  any  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional.  They  are  very  nearly  all  the  same  size  and  height.  I  must 
point  out  that  this  garden  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  smoky,  very 
foggy,  low-lying  town  very  subject  to  damp  frosts.  A  conservatory, 
with  some  grand  Roses  in  pots,  a  Mulberry  tree,  probably  100  years  old, 
but  still  fruitful,  though  decrepit,  and  other  features  of  this  interesting 
garden  must  be  passed  by,  for  I  fear  the  Editor  will  have  his  patience 
exhausted  if  I  trespass  further. — H.  S.  Easty. 

[We  do  agree  most  cordially  that  the  plants  in  the  photograph 
represent  exceptionally  good  culture  under  the  circumstances.] 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  GARDEN  OF  HARDY  FRUITS- 

[A  first  prize  paper  by  Mr.  S.  Summers,  R.H.9.  Gardens,  Chiswick  ] 

In  arranging  a  fruit  garden  to  produce  a  continuous  supply  of  hardy 
fruits  without  the  aid  of  glass  there  are  several  points  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  size,  aspect,  and  position  of  the  garden,  and  secondly,  the 
soil  that  has  to  be  dealt  with,  it  being  much  easier  to  make  a  suitable 
arrangement  if  the  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  ;  and 
thirdly,  climate.  To  be  brief,  we  will  assume  that  the  conditions  as  to 
climate  are  generally  favourable.  It  is  well  known  that  most  kinds  of 
hardy  fruits  do  fairly  well  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  therefore  a 
cultivator  in  the  district  has  not  so  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  as 
those  have  who  are  resident  in  the  north  of  England.  With  regard  to 
the  size  and  position  of  the  garden,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  garden  is  from  one  to  two  acres  in  extent,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  surrounded  by  walls.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  command 
of  walls,  as  these  give  us  many  opportunities  to  produce  the  choicer 
kinds  of  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Cherries,  that 
could  not  well  be  grown  in  gardens  not  so  enclosed. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  first  give  a  list  of  the  fruit  trees  that  can  be 
grown  without  the  aid  of  glass,  and  then  proceed  to  arrange  them  after¬ 
wards  in  the  most  suitable  manner.  To  take  them  in  the  order  of  ripening, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  appears  advisable,  and  in  doing  so  the  small 
fruits  will  come  first  under  notice.  The  following  can  all  be  grown 
with  due  care  in  the  open — namely,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants  (Red,  White,  and  Black),  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Figs,  and  Grapes,  and  to  these  may  be 
added  Quinces,  Medlars,  and  Mulberries,  which,  however,  are  not  much 
grown  compared  with  other  fruits  enumerated.  This  gives  fourteen 
different  or  distinct  kinds  of  fruit.  The  question  now  is,  how  best  to 
arrange  them  to  obtain  a  continuous  supply  over  as  long  a  period  as 
possible.  Supposing  the  garden  to  extend  over  an  area  of  2  acres,  to  be 
square  and  enclosed  with  walls,  we  shall  have  two  walls,  each  with 
north,  south,  west,  and  east  aspects,  which  will  be  a  great  help  in  the 
production  of  fruit.  By  the  aid  of  the  walls  the  season  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  prolonged,  as  the  different  aspects  will  either  bring  forward 
or  else  retard  the  fruit,  according  to  the  position  the  trees  occupy. 
Thus  Plums  may  be  planted  on  an  east  wall,  also  on  a  west — this,  of 
course,  does  not  affect  so  much  as  north  and  south  would  do— -but  the 
south  walls  must  be  kept  for  the  more  tender  fruits,  such  as  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Figs,  and  Grapes.  The  Apple  does  very  well  without  the 
aid  of  walls,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  part  of  them  to  it. 
But  as  it  is  longer  in  season  than  any  other  fruit,  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  more  space  to  it,  so  both  early  and  late  keeping  varieties  may 
be  grown  to  maintain  the  supply  from  August  to  the  following  May 
or  June.  The  Pear  must  have  a  considerable  space  devoted  to  it 
also,  as,  like  the  Apple,  it  is  in  season  a  long  time.  For  this  reason  a 
wall  may  be  recommended  for  the  best  of  the  late  Pears.  Moreover, 


many  of  them  fail  to  come  to  perfection  if  grown  as  bush  or  pyramid 
trees  in  the  open.  The  Cherry  can  be  produced  during  a  long  period  if 
the  trees  are  planted  in  different  positions.  In  fact,  we  have  seen 
some  very  fine  dessert  Cherries  kept  on  a  north  wall  until  September, 
It  is  well  known  that  Morellos  keep  a  long  time,  but  they  are  seldom 
used  for  dessert,  their  chief  value  being  for  culinary  purposes. 
Having  given  a  brief  outline  of  the  arrangement  and  the  fruits  to  be 
grown,  we  now  proceed  to  take  the  different  small  fruits  in  the  order 
of  ripening,  and  give  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  to  plant. 

Cherries. — These  are  the  first  fruits  to  ripen,  and  the  year  therefore 
will  commence  in  June.  To  obtain  early  Cherries  the  tree  or  trees 
must  be  planted  against  a  south  wall.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  more 
trees  on  this  wall  than  are  sufficient  to  produce  enough  fruit  to  have  a 
supply  until  the  fruit  produced  by  trees  on  the  west  wall  is  ripe. 
The  best  variety  for  early  use  is  the  May  Duke,  which  should  be 
planted  both  on  the  south  and  west  walls.  To  form  a  succession  the 
following  varieties  should  be  planted  : — Early  Rivers,  Early  Lyons,. 
Early  Black  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  and  White  Bigarreau.  For 
later  supplies  select  Late  Black  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  and 
Morello,  the  latter  to  be  planted  against  the  north  wall.  Late  dessert 
Cherries  may  also  be  planted  on  the  north  wall,  to  retard  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit. 

Strawberries. — It  is  seldom  that  we  have  ripe  Strawberries  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  June,  and  the  season  can  be  prolonged  until  August 
by  planting  the  later  varieties  on  a  north  border.  The  earlier  varieties 
should  have  a  good  position  in  a  warm  part  of  the  garden,  say  a  border 
facing  south.  The  best  early  variety  is  King  of  the  Earlies,  which  is 
very  good,  and  ready  several  days  before  any  other  I  know  ;  Noble 
will  succeed  it,  and  Black  Prince  and  the  following  varieties  will  keep- 
up  the  supply  : — Keen’s  Seedling,  Yicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Pre¬ 
sident,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  C.  Napier,  British  Queen,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  James 
Yeitch  ;  Waterloo,  Eleanor,  and  Elton  Pine,  the  last  three  being  the 
latest.  Elton  Pine  should  be  planted  on  the  north  border  already  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Other  varieties  may  be  planted,  but  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  Strawberries  differ  materially  in  their  adaptability  to  the 
various  soils  and  situations,  and  that  where  one  will  succeed  another 
may  fail. 

Raspberries. — These  will  not  require  so  much  space  as  Straw¬ 
berries,  as  they  are  not  used  largely  excepting  in  the  kitchen.  A  few 
rows  across  the  quarter  will  be  sufficient.  Both  red  and  yellow  varieties 
should  be  planted,  but  the  largestproport-ion  should  be  red.  The  best 
of  the  red  varieties  are  Baumforth’s  Seedling,  Falstaff.  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  Prolific,  and  the  new  Superlative  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best,  the 
fruit  being  very  large,  and  it  continues  bearing  a  long  time.  The  best 
yellow  variety  is  Yellow  Antwerp  ;  the  fruits  of  this  are  very  good  for 
dessert. 

Gooseberries. — The  fruit  being  used  for  both  dessert  and  cooking, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  more  space  to  these  than  to  Raspberries.  They 
should  indeed  have  a  rather  large  quarter  devoted  to  them.  They  are 
generally  grown  as  bushes,  and  for  culinary  purposes  they  are  ready  in 
June,  and  the  ripe  fruit  may  be  kept  on  the  bushes  as  late  as  September 
or  October  by  covering  the  bushes  with  netting  to  prevent  the  birds- 
taking  the  crop.  The  varieties  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  give  a  list  of  the  best  sorts,  but  for  keeping  late  Reel 
Warrington  is  the  best.  Another  very  finely  flavoured  variety  is 
Rosebery.  The  fruits  are  small,  with  green,  smooth  skin.  A  larger 
variety  worth  growing  is  Monarch,  and  for  very  early  ripe  fruits  the 
best  is  Golden  Drop.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  July,  and  it  is  not 
required  earlier,  as  there  will  be  plenty  of  Strawberries  previous  to  that 
period. 

Currants. — Currants  are  abundant  bearers,  so  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  have  a  large  number  of  trees,  and  they  can  be  grown 
without  taking  up  much  space.  A  single  bush  dotted  here  and  there 
will  give  a  good  supply  of  fruit,  and  the  space,  between  the  Apple  and 

Pear  trees  can  be  utilised  for  them, _ We  take  the  three  kinds  under 

this  heading.  The  Black  can  be  planted  in  a  border  with  a  north 
aspect,  or  anywhere  where  there  is  a  spare  piece  of  ground.  Some 
Red  and  White  varieties  should  be  planted  on  the  north  wall  for  late 
supplies  during  September  and  October,  as  a  dish  of  Currants  is  useful 
when  the  other  small  fruits  are  scarce.  The  best  Red  varieties  are- 
Cherry,  Mallow-leaved,  Houghton  Castle,  Victoria,  Knight’s  Large 
Red,  and  Early  Red.  The  most  useful  White  varieties  are  White  Dutch, 
very  sweet  and  good  for  dessert,  and  Wilmot’s  Large  White.  The 
following  Black  sorts  are  the  best — Black  Dutch,  Lee’s  Black,  and  Old 
Black. 

Apricots. — Having  briefly  touched  on  the  small  fruits,  we  now 
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proceed  to  the  larger  ones,  and  take  the  Apricot  first.  These  will  not 
do  any  good  unless  grown  against  a  wall,  and  even  then  they  are  a  very 
uncertain  crop,  as  the  blooms  so  often  get  injured  by  the  spring  frosts 
To  produce  the  earliest  fruits  some  should  be  planted  on  a  south  wall, 
and  for  late  supplies  a  west  wall  will  be  suitable,  being  such  an  uncer¬ 
tain  crop  too  much  space  ought  not  to  be  given  them.  We  recommend 
the  following  sorts  to  be  planted — Oullins  Early,  Peach,  Moor  Park 
Eoyal,  Hemskirk,  and  Kaisha.  Not  being  in  so  much  demand  for 
dessert  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  only  a  few  trees  should  have  a  place 
against  the  south  wall. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — We  take  these  under  the  one  heading, 
as  the  same  treatment  and  position  apply  to  both.  As  before  stated, 
these  to  be  satisfactory  must  have  a  place  against  a  south  wall.  Even 
then,  with  the  uncertain  climate  we  have  to  contend  with,  success  is 
not  assured.  But  generally  speaking,  if  the  trees  are  properly  looked 
after,  a  fair  crop  of  fruits  may  be  obtained  ;  and  as  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine  occupy  such  a  prominent  position  in  the  lists  of  fruit 
for  dessert,  it  is  necessary  to  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
insure  success,  and  to  extend  the  season  over  as  long  a  period  as  is 
possible.  This,  without  the  aid  of  glass,  is  not  a  very  easy  matter) 
though  there  are  now  many  varieties  of  Peaches  that  will,  in  a  fairly 
favourable  season,  give  a  supply  from  the  end  of  July  to  October, 
provided  they  are  not  destroyed  by  early  autumn  frosts.  These,  unlike 
the  other  fruits,  cannot  be  planted  in  different  aspects  with  any  degree 
of  success,  therefore  the  only  way  is  to  plant  the  early,  midseason,  and 
late  varieties  on  the  south  wall.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best — 
Early  Beatrice,  this  ripens  in  July,  but  is  not  very  good,  the  only  thing 
in  its  favour  being  its  earliness  ;  Early  Louise,  Early  Alfred,  Early 
Silver,  a  very  good  Peach  that  does  well  in  this  district ;  Hale’s  Early 
Alexander,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  Waterloo,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle- 
garde,  Eoyal  George,  Noblesse,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  for  the  latest,  Salwey  and 
Late  Admirable.  These  will  give  a  good  succession,  but  there  are  many 
others  that  might  be  named.  Of  Nectarines,  the  best  are  Lord  Napier, 
Violette  Hative,  Elruge,  and  Hardwicke  Seedling,  which  will  be  sufficient 
for  the  majority  of  gardens. 

Grapes. — It  is  very  uncertain  whether  we  can  get  any  fruit,  but  a 
small  place  in  a  warm  corner  may  be  devoted  to  a  few  Vines.  It  is  only 
in  the  most  favourable  seasons  that  any  fruit  will  ripen.  We  therefore 
only  plant  a  few,  such  as  Muscadine,  Esperione,  and  Chasselas  Vibeit, 
which  will  be  acceptable. 

Figs. — Too  much  space  should  not  be  given  to  these,  as  the  crop  is  so 
uncertain  ;  and  the  fruit  being  only  used  for  dessert,  it  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  that  of  many  other  kinds.  The  sort  to  plant  is  Brown 
Turkey,  and  a  tree  or  two  on  the  south  wall  will  be  sufficient. 

Plums. — These  form  one  of  the  most  useful  fruits  we  have,  as  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  had  from  August  to  the  end  of  October.  They  can  be 
grown  as  standard  or  bush  trees  in  the  open,  and  generally  do  very  well. 
But  we  advise  that  some  sorts  should  be  grown  against  walls  with 
different  aspects.  A  portion  of  the  east  and  west  aspects  may  be 
devoted  to  Plums,  but  the  south  wall  is  too  valuable  to  allow  of  any  but 
the  very  choice  varieties  being  planted  against  it.  These  may  be  trained 
■either  as  fan  or  espalier  trees,  and  the  fruit  will  be  finer  than  from  trees 
in  the  open.  Being  so  useful,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  early,  mid¬ 
season,  and  late  varieties.  The  following  are  some  of  the  best : — Early 
Prolific,  the  earliest  one  to  ripen,  and  is  very  useful  for  culinary  pur¬ 
poses,  coming  in  as  it  does  when  other  fruits  are  somewhat  scarce  ;  Early 
Orleans  ;  Eeine  Claude  d’Oullins,  a  magnificent  Plum,  one  of  the  best 
■of  the  early  dessert  varieties  ;  Denniston’s  Superb  ;  Lawson’s  Golden 
■Gage  ;  Jefferson  ;  Bryanston  Gage  ;  Green  Gage,  which  should  have  a 
place  on  a  wall  ;  Kirk’s,  Belgian  Purple,  Angelina  Burdett,  Prince 
Englebert,  Victoria,  Magnum  Bonum,  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  Pond’s 
Seedling,  Mitchelson’s,  and  Belle  de  Septembre.  Many  others  are  worth 
growing,  but  the  above  will  give  a  good  supply  of  fruit  during  the  time 
mentioned. 

Pears. — We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  hardy 
fruits.  Pears  are  in  use  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  and  are  of  immense 
value  for  the  dessert,  and  very  useful  also  for  stewing,  and  it  is  essential 
to  pay  particular  attention  both  to  their  selection  and  cultivation. 
Large  numbers  of  Pears  do  very  well  in  the  open  as  pyramids,  and  many 
■sorts  may  be  grown  as  espaliers  on  the  sides  of  the  walks.  This  will 
■economise  space,  and  also  give  a  supply  of  good  fruits.  They  may  also 
be  grown  as  cordons  trained  to  wires.  For  walls  this  is  a  very  good  plan, 
as  a  large  number  of  sorts  can  be  grown  in  the  same  space,  and  the 
fruit  is  generally  finer  from  cordon  trees.  The  late  varieties,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  supply  after  Christmas,  must  have  the  benefit  of  a  wall  to 
bring  them  to  perfection.  The  earliest  Pears  will  be  ripe  in  J uly,  and 


the  supply  can  be  continued  until  the  following  March  or  April.  Of 
the  early  varieties,  the  first  to  ripen  are  Doyennd  d’Etd,  Citron  des 
Cannes,  St.  Swithin,  Quince  Jargonelle,  and  Jargonelle.  These  are 
followed  by  Williams’  Bon  Chretien,  Beurre  d’Amanlis,  Madame 
Treyve,  &c.  For  midseason  supplies  the  following  are  the  best : — 
Beurre  Superfin,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  du  Congres,  Beurrd 
de  l’Assomption,  Fondante  d’Automne,  Doyennd  Boussoch,  Gansel’s 
Bergamot,  and  Thompson’s.  These  are  nearly  all  ripe  during  October. 
For  November  and  December  the  following  are  the  best  Marechal 
de  Cour,  Marie  Louise,  Doyennd  du  Cornice,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Marie 
Louise  d’Uccle,  Emile  d’Heyst,  Beurrd  Hardy,  Baronneae  Mello,  Winter 
Nelis,  Glou  Morgeau,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Beurre  Sterckmans,  and 
Beurre  Diel.  These  will  give  a  supply  until  Christmas.  The  number 
of  varieties  for  use  after  Christmas  is  more  limited.  The  following  are 
the  best  : — Knight’s  Monarch  (which  is  of  the  finest  quality  from 
a  wall),  Beurrd  de  Jonghe  (an  excellent  Pear),  Olivier  des  Serres, 
Beurre  Eance,  Bergamotte  Esperen,  Chaumontel,  Easter  Beurre,  Passe 
Crassanne,  Prince  Napoleon,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and 
Doyenne  d’Alengon.  These  if  carefully  kept  may  be  had  in  good  con¬ 
dition  until  the  time  stated. 

Apples. — It  is  not  so  difficult  to  maintain  a  supply  of  these  as  it  is 
of  Pears  ;  there  are  so  many  varieties  to  select  from.  These  can  be  had 
from  July  till  the  following  June,  but  it  is  from  November  onwards  that 
they  will  be  found  most  useful  for  dessert  and  cooking.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  best  dessert  varieties,  in  the  order  of  ripening  : — Ked 
Astrachan  is  the  first  to  ripen,  and  is  fit  for  use  in  July  ;  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Irish  Peach,  Yellow  Ingestre,  Kerry  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Eed  Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Mother,  Cox’s 
Orange  Pippin,  Eibston  Pippin,  Margil,  Blenheim  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  King  Harry,  Braddick’s  Nonpareil,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Allen’s 
Pearmain,  and  Hubbard’s  Pearmain.  These  will  give  a  good  supply  to 
Christmas,  after  which  date  the  following  are  best :  — Scarlet  Nonpareil, 
Boston  Eusset,  Eoyal  Eusset,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Court  of  Wick,  Lord 
Burghley,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  Allen’s  Everlasting,  Sturmur  Pippin,  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Bess  Pool,  Old  Nonpareil,  Van  MonS"  Eeinette,  Baumann’s 
Ked  Winter  Eeinette.  There  are  several  other  varieties,  but  the  above 
will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  a  supply. 

We  now  come  to  the  cooking  Apples,  of  which  there  are  even  more 
varieties  to  select  from  than  of  the  dessert  sorts.  The  varieties  are  so 
numerous  that  if  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  are  planted  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  having  Apples  from  August  till  the  following  June. 
It  may  be  well  here  to  say  that  if  there  is  not  plenty  of  space  at  com¬ 
mand,  the  trees  should  be  on  the  Paradise  stock,  and  even  if  there  is 
a  fair  amount  of  room  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  on  this  stock,  as 
those  on  the  free  stock  grow  too  strongly.  This  applies  specially  to 
the  Blenheim  Pippin  and  several  other  strong-growing  varieties.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  which  may  be  grown,  either  as  bush  or 
standard  trees,  but  we  prefer  the  bush  form.  Some  may  also  be  trained  as 
espaliers  or  cordons.  Earliest  varieties  :  Lord  Suffield,  Lord  Grosvenor, 
Manks  Codlin,  Keswick  Codlin,  and  Golden  Spire  ;  these  are  all  early.  For 
midseason  the  following  are  among  the  best : — Cellini,  Stirling  Castle, 
Stone’s,  New  Hawthornden,  The  Queen,  Golden  Noble,  Warner’s  King, 
Cox’s  Pomona,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Frogmore  Prolific, 
Domino,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Schoolmaster.  These  will  give  a  good 
supply  until  Christmas  ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  may  be  kept  until  some 
time  after  Christmas.  For  use  after,  say  from  January  to  June,  we  select 
the  following  : — Dumelow’s  Seedling,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Alfriston, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Winter  Hawthornden,  French  Crab,  Northern  Greening, 
Bramley’s  Seedling,  Yorkshire  Greening,  Hambledon  Deux  Ans,  Gloria 
Mundi,  Dutch  Mignonne,  Grange’s  Pearmain,  Baumann’s  Ked  Winter 
Eeinette,  and  Newton  Seedling  or  Wonder  (a  new  variety,  said  to  be  a 
cross  between  Blenheim  Pippin  and  Dumelow’s  Seedling).  These  will 
be  found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  supply  if  carefully  kept. 

Medlars  and  Mulberries. — We  may  plant  one  or  two  trees  of 
Medlars  and  of  Mulberries  to  give  a  variety,  but  they  are  not  of  much 
importance.  _ _ 


PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS. 

From  the  middle  of  July  onwards  until  the  arrival  of  autumn 
frosts  the  various  forms  of  perennial  Sunflowers  constitute  some  of 
the  more  conspicuous  of  hardy  plants.  For  the  smaller  beds  and 
borders  these  Sunflowers  are  too  large,  but  for  large  borders  and 
shrubberies  they  are  well  adapted.  From  a  cultural  standpoint 
there  is  but  little  to  impart,  for  they  are  among  the  simplest  and 
easiest  to  manage  in  this  respect.  Any  ordinary  garden  soil  which 
will  grow  a  crop  of  Potatoes  or  Peas  will  grow  these  well,  so  there 
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is  do  need  for  elaborate  preparation  of  soils.  All  the  species  and 
varieties  are  readily  increased  by  division  and  by  cuttings  ;  the 
former  is  best  done  early  in  spring,  April  and  May  being  the  most 
suitable,  just  as  the  young  shoots  appear,  and  the  cuttings  may  be 
taken  any  time  when  they  are  3  or  4  inches  long,  a  dung  frame 
with  gentle  heat  suiting  them  admirably.  Cuttings,  however,  will 
only  need  be  resorted  to  where  laige  quantities  are  requiied,  for 
they  can  be  divided  freely. 

The  best  known  are  the  varieties  of  Helianthus  multiflorus  and 
Helianthus  rigidus,  and  1  will  therefore  refer  to  them  in  the  order 
given  first.  To  have  a  continuance  of  fine  flowers  year  after  year 
all  the  varieties  of  Helianthus  multiflorus  should  not  be  allowed 
more  than  two  seasons  in  one  place  without  being  transplanted, 
since  all  the  forms  as  well  as  the  type  have  a  tendency  to  decay  in 
the  centre  when  allowed  to  remain  long  in  one  place,  and  where 
this  occurs  deterioration  in  the  whole  clump  speedily  follows.  For 
this  reason  alone  they  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  in  a  fresh 
place  every  second  year.  The  varieties  of  H.  multiflorus  are  not 
numerous,  but  are  good  and  showy,  in  the  type  the  flowers  are  large 
and  freely  produced  ;  then  comes  the  variety  major,  which  is 
distinguished  by  its  handsome  flowers.  Next  is  maximus,  also 
called  grandiflorus,  in  which  the  flowers  are  nearly  6  inches  across, 
and  the  florets  acuminate  ;  the  flowers  are  much  lighter  in  colour, 
while  the  plant  usually  attains  6  feet  in  height,  the  two  first-named 
being  about  4  feet  high.  We  have  also  an  excellent  variety  in  the 
old  double  H.  multiflorus  plenus,  the  handsome  flowers  of  which 
are  always  admired,  and  being  produced  in  plenty  in  autumn  are 
very  serviceable  for  church  decoration  when  harvest  festival  cele¬ 
brations  are  a  daily  occurrence.  There  is  still  another  double 
belonging  to  this  group,  which  was  known  originally  as  grandi- 
plenus  ;  the  colour  is  good  and  a  decided  gold,  and  would  make  a 
useful  addition  to  this  group  if  it  were  constant,  but  it  is  not.  It 
is  probably  a  sport  from  the  well  known  double  with  the  anemone 
centre,  grandiplenus  partaking  slightly  of  the  character  of  Dahlia 
Cochineal,  and  therefore  without  the  guard  florets,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  old  double  Sunflower. 

Next  in  order  come  the  forms  of  H.  rigidus,  also  known  as 
Harpalium  rigidum,  all  of  which,  if  large  handsome  flowers  are 
desired,  should  be  planted  annually  in  May,  at  which  time  the 
young  growths  are  just  coming  through  the  soil.  Besides  the  one 
above  named  there  are  H.  laetiflorus,  which  flowers  three  weeks 
later  than  the  type,  the  foliage  decidedly  broader,  and  the  flowers 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour.  H.  doronicoides  is  allied  to  the  last 
named,  though  inferior  to  it.  Another  so-called  variety  (but  which 
may  in  all  probability  be  one  of  the  two  last  named)  figures  as 
H.  japonicus,  which  is  a  misnomer,  as  no  species  is  found  either  in 
China  or  Japan.  The  several  forms  of  th’s  section  by  their  quick 
spreading  underground  shoots  are  specially  adapted  for  shrubberies, 
where  their  masses  of  rich  deep  golden  flowers  in  early  autumn 
would  produce  a  telling  effect,  and  while  adding  beauty  to  the 
general  surroundings  would  also  form  an  excellent  reserve  ground 
for  cut  flowers  in  quantity  when  these  were  needed.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  all  are  useful  for  planting  in  towns  and  smoky 
districts ;  indeed,  few  plants  appear  so  little  affected  as  these  when 
in  town  gardens,  and  for  which  purpose  they  may  with  advantage 
be  largely  employed.  Other  Sunflowers  are  H.  decapetalus, 
H.  intermedius,  H.scaber,  H.strumosus,  and  H.atrorubens.  The  last 
I  shall  now  name  is  H.  orgyalis,  the  flowers  of  which  are  small 
and  individually  insignificant,  while  its  extremely  graceful  bearing 
renders  it  valuable  for  purposes  of  isolation.  It  usually  attains 
about  8  feet  high,  the  stems  being  thickly  set  with  narrow  gracefully 
recurved  leaves,  which  give  it  an  elegant  appearance.  A  bold 
clump  on  the  lawn  would  be  most  effective,  its  beauty  increasing 
with  age,  and  may  remain  undisturbed  for  maDy  years. — J.  II.  E. 


THE  SCORCHING  OF  VINE  LEAVES. 

Nothing  is  more  troublesome  to  the  amateur  Vine  grower  at  this 
season  than  the  way  the  Vine  leaves  become  scorched,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  gardeners  do  not  always  escape  it.  Its  signs  are  unmis- 
takeable.  The  tender  green  leaves  assume  a  brown  withered  appear¬ 
ance.  In  some  cases  it  shows  as  spots,  in  others  the  centre  is  burned 
and  the  outer  edge  "left  green;  but  the  most  common  form  is  the 
reverse  of  this,  when  the  leaves  are  all  brown  and  curled  round  the 
edges.  It  makes  them  unsightly,  and,  worse  still,  it  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  development  of  the  wood  and  fruit.  Indeed,  Vines  that  are  badly 
scorched  receive  a  check  from  which  they  do  not  readily  recover,  and 
although  tne  laterals  may  grow  and  form  other  le  ves,  the  effects  can  be 
seen  as  long  as  the  Vines  are  in  leaf.  To  scorch  Vine  leaves  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  which  all  desire  to  avoid,  but  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
to  escape  it. 

April,  May,  and  June  are  the  months  when  the  foliage  is  most 
liable  to  be  scorched,  as  after  that  it  is  too  tough  to  be  easily  injured  ; 
and  if  one  variety  is  more  readily  scorched  than  another  it  is  Lady 
Downe’s.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  also  easily  scalded,  and  the  con¬ 


ditions  that  will  scorch  the  one  will  scald  the  other.  I  never  knew  any 
Vine  leaves  to  be  scorched  if  the  ventilation  was  properly  attended  to. 
Scorching  will  never  take  place  unless  the  sun  shines,  and  it  is  with  the- 
sun  coming  out  strongly  on  damp  leaves,  and  in  a  close  atmosphere,  that 
scorching  occurs.  If  the  leaves  are  damp,  but  the  ventilators  open, 
there  is  no  danger  of  scorching,  and  dry  leaves  are  not  so  easily  scorched 
as  damp  or.es,  although  they,  too,  in  time,  will  be  affected.  If  wc  have 
bright  weather  day  after  day  the  leaves  are  not  so  apt  to  be  scorched  as 
when  it  is  sunless  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  brightens.  In  this  case,  if 
the  sun  catches  the  Vines  without  ventilation,  scorching  will  take  place 
quickly  and  extensively,  and  Vine-growers  should  be  constantly  on  the 
outlook  on  those  “  catchy  ”  days  ;  but  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of 
the  vinery  will  prevent  it,  and  amateurs  who  cannot  reach  their  vineries 
early  in  the  morning  should  allow  the  ventilators  to  remain  open  a  littlo 
all  night,  and  those  who  are  away  from  them  during  the  day,  as  is  often 
a  necessity,  should  take  the  same  precaution. — A  Kitchen  Gabdeneh. 


This  beautiful  and  somewhat  rare  Dendrobium  has  been 
flowering  well  in  Mr.  Larkins’  garden  at  The  Firs,  Lee,  Kent.  The 
plant  in  question  is  growing  in  a  shallow  pan  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  an  intermediate  house  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Trollope, 
the  gardener.  It  is  a  dwarf-growing,  evergreen  species,  with 
oblong,  tetragonal  pseudo-bulbs  and  small  leaves,  the  whole  rarely 
exceeding  3  inches  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
from  the  side  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  are  of  a  rich  yellow  and  an 
inch  across. — C. 

ORCHIDS  IN  BRUSSELS. 

The  eighth  meeting  of  L'Orchidienne  was  held  at  Brussels  on 
the  5th  instant  in  the  central  pavilion  of  L’Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Linden,  the  members  of 
the  jury  being  Messrs.  Lubbers,  (Secretary),  G.  Miteau,  A.  Van 
Imschoot,  Ode  Meulenaere,  A.  Lallemand,  and  E.  Wallaert.  The 
following  awards  were  made  : — Diploma  of  honour  of  the  first  class 
to  Cattleya  Mossise  Madame  Arthur  Warocque,  exhibited  by  M. 
Linden  ;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Hveanum,  by  M.  Jules  Huy  of 
Ghent;  Odontoglossum  Peeter.d  from  Brussels.  Diploma  of  honour 
of  the  second  class  to  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  var.  de  Mariemont 
and  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  var.  splendidum  sent  by  M.  G. 
Warocque  ;  Cattleya  Mossise  var.  Caparti  and  Odontoglossum. 
Grusonianum  sent  by  M.  Linden  of  Brussels.  The  following  re¬ 
ceived  first-class  certificates  of  merit  : — Cypripedium  Elliotianum, 
bv  M.  J.  du  Trien  de  Terdonck  of  Ma  lines  ;  Cattleya  Mossiac 
Madame  Georges  Warocque  and  Cattleya  Mossiae  M.  Raoul 
Warocque,  by  M.  Linden  ;  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  fastuosum, 
by  M.  A.  Van  Imschoot  of  Ghent  ;  and  Delia  purpurata  Blockei, 
by  M.  Block  of  Brussels. 

L/ELIA  MAJALI3. 

Tiie  most  recent  issue  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s  “  Orchid  Album ’’ 
contains  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  Cirrhopetalum  ornatissi- 
mum,  Cypriped  um  cardiaale,  Laslia  Gouldiana,  and  Lfelia  majalis. 
The  last-named  is  particularly  good,  and  the  letterpress  accom¬ 
panying  is  well  worth  perusual.  The  piincipJ  mentioned  are  as 
follows 

“  This  beautiful  species  would  appear  t  >  have  been  discovered 
early  in  the  days  of  intercourse  between  Mexico  and  Europe,  as  it 
is  mentioned  by  Hernandez  in  1615,  and  to  this  day  it  must  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  very  finest  plants  we  have  in  cultivation. 
For  the  size  of  its  bulbs  the  flowers  are  larger  than  any  other 
Orchid  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  but  it  has  never  been  grown 
to  the  extent  which  its  merits  entitle  it  to.  Many  years  ago  this 
plant  was  in  our  possession,  and  we  exhibited  a  fine  specimen  upon 
several  occasions  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  held  at  Chiswick,  and  at  that  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
held  in  the  Regent's  Park  during  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
where  it  was  deservedly  much  admit  ed;  but  at  that  time  (nearly 
forty'  years  ago)  this  species  was  rarely  to  be  seen  in  bloom  in  our 
collections.  Few  La:l i as,  even  of  the  present  time,  can  eclipse  this, 
species  in  the  size  of  its  blooms,  or  equal  the  lovely  soft  colour  of 
its  flowers.  Of  this  species  there  are  from  time  to  time  large 
importations,  and  upon  these  occasions  strong  masses  are  easily 
procurable  ;  these  with  caie  will  make  showy  specimens,  which  will 
well  repay  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them,  and  as  they  do  not 
occupy  much  space,  and  can  be  procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  come 
within  easy  reach  of  all  amateurs. 
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“  Laelia  majalis  appeals  to  have  an  extensive  range  over  Southern 
Mexico,  whilst  in  some  of  its  native  habitats  the  temperature  is  said 
at  times  to  fall  below  freezing  point.  It  is  called  by  the  natives 
‘  The  Flor  de  Mayo,’  or  May  Flower,  and  is  dwarf  in  habit  with 
roundish  pseudo-bulbs,  which  bear  leaves  some  4  inches  or  more 
high,  and  of  a  light  green  hue.  Peduncle  about  the  same  length  as 
the  leaf,  usually  bearing  a  single  flower,  which  measures  from  6  to 
8  inches  or  more  across.  Sepals  lanceolate,  acute,  rather  narrow,  of 
a  uniform  delicate  lilac-rose  ;  petals  twice  the  breadth  of  the  sepals, 
oblong-ovate,  but  of  the  same  colour  ;  lip  large  and  three-lobed,  the 
side  lobes  small,  white  inside  with  magenta-purple  stripes,  middle 
lobe  large,  rounded,  emarginate,  purplish-lilac  at  the  sides  and 
white  in  the  centre,  marked  with  blotches,  forming  broken  lines  of 
magenta  purple.  The  blossoms  are  produced  in  May  and  June, 
and  they  remain  in  full  beauty  for  nearly  four  weeks  if  the  plant 
is  kept  in  a  warm  house  and  the  blooms  preserved  free  from  damp. 

“  This  Laelia  requires  somewhat  different  treatment  to  the 
larger-growing  members  of  the  genus.  Although  the  mode  of 
culture  necessary  is  very  simple  it  still  requires  careful  treatment, 
a  suitable  place  being  one  of  the  great  essentials  to  success.  It  is 
a  small-growing  plant,  found  naturally  on  the  branches  of  Oak 
trees,  and  in  situations  where  there  is  usually  a  strong  current  of 
air.  Under  cultivation,  however,  we  prefer  small  baskets  for  this 
plant,  for  the  reason  that  less  attention  is  necessary  than  when  they 
are  grown  on  blocks  of  wood.  Good  drainage  is  indispensable,  and 
the  material  used  should  consist  of  rough  fibrous  peat  and  living 
sphagnum  moss,  with  some  medium-sized  nodules  of  charcoal 
added.  The  baskets  used  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  the 
plant  raised  well  up  on  a  cone-like  mound,  in  order  that  the  roots 
may  ramble  over  the  surface,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
load  the  roots  with  soil,  as  if  this  falls  into  a  state  of  decay  the 
roots  soon  become  affected,  and  the  health  of  the  plant  will  rapidly 
decrease  ;  should,  however,  the  material  get  into  a  bad  state,  care¬ 
fully  disturb  it,  and  wash  the  roots  before  replacing  the  plant  in 
the  basket,  but  the  plant  should  not  be  disturbed  whilst  the  roots 
continue  in  good  condition,  as  it  is  impatient  of  removal.  During 
the  growing  season  it  enjoys  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  good  drainage,  whilst  at  the  time  of  rest  it 
should  be  carefully  tended,  so  that  its  bulbs  and  leaves  may  be 
kept  in  a  plump  condition.  This  plant  should  be  suspended  near 
the  roof  glass,  as  it  enjoys  abundance  of  light  and  but  little  shade, 
and  unless  these  conditions  are  well  studied  the  growth  does  not 
ripen,  and  no  flowers  will  be  produced.  The  Mexican  house  is  the 
most  suitable  structure  for  its  successful  cultivation.” 


JOTTINGS. 

Miscellaneous  notes  of  visits  or  observations  sometimes  accumu¬ 
late  and  cannot  be  readily  disposed  of  under  special  headings,  so  this 
week,  as  on  previous  occasions,  a  few  have  been  transferred  from  a 
pocket  book  as  “  Jottings.” 

A  NATURAL  HISTORY  EXHIBITION. 

The  Selborne  Society  at  Richmond,  Surrey,  was  formed  some  time 
since  under  the  patronage  of  the  leading  residents  in  the  district,  with 
the  special  objects  of  studying  the  natural  history  of  the  Thames  valley, 
and  endeavouring  also  to  preserve  from  extinction  the  rarer  of  its  flora 
and  fauna.  The  latter  object  is  one  which  the  now  numerous  field 
naturalists’  societies  too  seldom  keep  in  view,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
through  the  energetic  and  enthusiastic  researches  of  their  members,  some 
rare  British  plants  have  been  or  are  being  gradually  lost  in  a  wild  state. 
The  study  of  natural  history  is  a  most  wholesome  recreation,  but  it  can 
be  pursued  without  a  kind  of  wholesale  destruction  by  appropriating 
every  specimen  found.  Much  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  Richmond 
district  by  the  Selborne  Society,  and  it  was  a  happy  idea  which  led  to 
this  Society,  in  conjunction  with  the  Richmond  Athenaeum,  holding  an 
Exhibition  of  the  natural  history,  antiquities,  literature,  and  art  of  the 
Thames  valley.  Mr.  Edward  King  entered  into  the  scheme  with  his 
accustomed  energy,  and  the  result  of  his  efforts  was  that  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition  was  opened  on  May  1st  last,  and  continued  on  the 
next  day.  Many  amateur  and  professional  horticulturists  are  interested 
in  some  special  branch  of  natural  history  outside  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  amongst  the  visitors  were  some  of  those  who  had  applied  themselves 
to  particular  studies.  I  have  known  gardeners  who  possessed  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  critical  knowledge  of  British  birds,  and  others  again  who  were 
“  well  up  ”  in  entomology,  both  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in 
connection  with  gardening,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  knowledge  of 
this  character  is  not  so  widely  diffused  as  might  be  desirable.  Exhibi¬ 
tions  like  that  at  Richmond  assist  greatly  in  furnishing  information  and 
developing  an  interest  in  these  and  cognate  matters. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  spacious  room  in  the  Star  and  Garter 
Hotel,  where  the  Exhibition  was  held,  was  devoted  to  cases  of  birds, 
insects,  and  fishes  collected  in  the  district.  There  were  also  collections 
of  geological  curiosities,  with  an  admirable  series  of  engravings  and 
paintings  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  Thames  valley.  The  whole 
was  well  arranged  and  the  explanatory  notes  in  the  artistic  catalogue 
very  instructive.  It  afforded  a  capital  example  of  what  can  be  accom¬ 


plished  by  such  societies,  and  might  well  be  imitated  in  other  districts. 
In  a  town  like  Richmond  there  should,  however,  be  a  permanent 
museum,  and  if  such  a  project  were  taken  in  hand  little  difficulty  would 
probably  be  found  in  making  a  modest  commencement. 

A  NOTED  COLLECTION  OF  SUCCULENT  PLANTS. 

The  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Peacock  of  Sudbury  House,  Hammersmith,  was 
for  a  number  of  years  the  most  enthusiastic  and  liberal  amateur  col¬ 
lector  of  succulent  plants  in  England.  It  is  said  that  he  expended  over 
£5000  in  the  purchase  of  the  numerous  specimens  which  filled  many 
spacious  houses,  and  some  of  the  plants  were  almost  unique — certainly 
there  were  several  not  included  in  the  Kew  collection.  When  Mr, 
Croucher  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Peacock  as  gardener,  the  special  know¬ 
ledge  possessed  by  the  former  enabled  him  to  assist  very  materially  in 
extending  the  collection  and  increasing  its  interest.  Many  efforts  were 
made  to  revive  the  popularity  of  the  plants.  Portions  of  the  collection 
were  shown  in  London  for  a  considerable  time,  and  visitors  to  the  South 
Kensington  Exhibitions  were  familiar  with  the  large  Agaves,  Euphor¬ 
bias,  &c.,  that  occupied  the  'gallery  in  the  conservatory.  But  though 
regarded  with  curiosity,  such  plants  could  never  be  expected  to  become 
popular  in  the  same  sense  as  more  effective  flowering  plants.  Many  of 
the  Cactese  undoubtedly  possess  considerable  floral  attractions,  but  the 
majority  of  the  other  so-called  “  Succulent  Plants”  are  simply  vegetable 
curiosities. 

At  the  sale  in  question  there  was  perhaps  a  larger  attendance  than 
might  have  been  expected,  but  they  were  chiefly  representatives  of  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  a  continental  nurseryman,  with  a  few  amateurs  and 
gardeners.  For  instance,  there  were  Mr.  Moore  from  Dublin,  Mr. 
Lindsay  from  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Watson  from  Kew,  Mr.  W  hell  an 
from  Blenheim,  Mr.  Ross  from  Pendell  Court,  Mr.  Corderoy  from  near 
Oxford,  and  others.  The  bidding  was  not,  however,  very  brisk,  and 
most  of  the  plants  were  sold  at  moderate  prices,  some  of  the  rarest  and 
best  going  to  Kew  at  considerably  less  than  a  tenth  of  their  original  cost.. 
For  instance,  two  fine  plants  of  Leuchtenbergia  principis  were  sold  for 
21s.,  a  large  specimen  of  Cereus  chilensis  realised  30s.,  and  an  enormous 
example  of  Euphorbia  grandicornis  sold  for  22s.  A  still  more  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  low  prices  obtained  was  afforded  by  one  lot 
containing  eleven  plants  of  Echinopsis  and  one  of  Anhalonium  prisma- 
ticum,  a  peculiar  little  plant  which  has  not  inaptly  been  compared  to  a 
small  Aloe  retusa,  but  which  is  referred  to  Mammillaria  by  some  authori¬ 
ties.  It  was  rare  at  one  time  and  acquired  a  high  value  with  specialists  ^ 
indeed  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Peacock  gave  £50  for  two  plants,  one  of 
which  subsequently  died,  leaving  that  sold  as  the  only  one  in  the 
collection,  yet  50s.  was  the  highest  bid  obtained  for  it  with  the  eleven 
other  plants.  Several  similar  examples  could  be  given,  for  the  Agaves 
were  sold  at  extremely  small  prices,  some  of  the  plants  being  really 
handsome  specimens,  such  as  A.  Botteri,  the  finest  plant  in  the  col¬ 
lection,  but  it  was  sold  for  20s.,  and  the  others  range  downwards  to  7s„ 
It  is  evident  there  is  not  much  encouragement  for  amateurs  to  make 
speculative  investments  in  these  plants,  and  no  doubt  the  Orchids  which 
have  yet  to  be  sold  will  realise  much  better  prices. 

A  RIVERSIDE  GARDEN. 

Upon  the  Middlesex  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond  to  Kingston 
are  many  charming  gardens,  which  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  have  a  delightful  appearance.  Amongst  these  Poulett  Lodge  at 
Twickenham  invariably  attracts  the  attention  of  all  passing  up  or  down 
the  river,  and  to  horticulturists  the  garden  itself  is  even  more  interest¬ 
ing.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  W.  Bates  has  had  charge  there  as 
gardener,  and  has  practised  with  more  than  ordinary  success  both  as  a 
cultivator  and  exhibitor.  It  is  one  of  those  gardens  of  moderate  dimen¬ 
sions  where  every  department  seems  to  be  made  a  special  study,  and  to 
visit  such  an  establishment  upon  a  bright  May  day  when  the  fruit  trees 
are  in  flower  is  something  that  can  be  enjoyed,  more  especially  if  an 
hour  or  two  be  spent  in  the  company  of  the  genial  superintendent.  Mr. 
Bates  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener,  and  evidently  derives  the  greatest 
pleasure  from  his  occupation.  There  is  a  good  general  collection  of 
flowering  plants,  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  being  special  favourites  ; 
of  the  last  named  such  as  R.  Sesterianum,  R.  foimosum,  R.  Edgeworthi, 
Countess  of  Haddington,  Countess  of  Sefton,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Princess  Alice,  and  Mrs.  James  Shaw  are  well  grown,  and  yield  abun¬ 
dance  of  their  fragrant  flowers.  Neat  little  plants  for  table  decoration 
have  been  made  a  special  feature,  Dracaenas  and  Crotons  being  the 
principal ;  three  each  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  are  Dracaenas  elegan- 
tissima,  terminalis,  and  robusta,  with  Crotons  VVeismanni,  angustifolius, 
and  interruptus  auieus.  In  the  greenhouse  Tropaeolum  King  of  Crim¬ 
sons  is  trained  on  the  roof,  and  has  flowered  profusely  nearly  all  the 
winter,  its  bright  flowers  being  welcome  at  any  time.  Of  the  Azaleas 
Empress  of  India,  a  double  form  of  the  Criterion  type,  crimson  and 
white,  is  thoroughly  useful,  being  of  good  habit  and  free.  Rachel  is 
also  a  good  double  white,  the  flower  of  moderate  size,  but  neat.  The 
collection  of  Ferns  is  a  good  one,  and  a  large  quantity  of  Asparagus 
plumosus  is  grown,  as  it  is  highly  valued  for  cutting,  lasting  well  with 
flowers  in  rooms. 

The  indoor  fruits  comprise  Grapes,  Pines,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines, 
the  outdoor  fruits  including  a  fine  collection  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
and  Cherries,  concerning  which  we  may  have  something  more  to  tell 
later  in  the  season.  At  present  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  all  are  look¬ 
ing  most  promising,  and  with  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  for  a  short 
time  the  safety  of  the  earliest  will  be  assured.  Apples  are  somewhat 
backward,  but  are  showing  we'l,  and  against  one  of  the  walls  several 
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large  trees  of  Coe’s  Golden  Drop  Plum  have  been  grand  in  the  past  week 
— quite  covered  with  flowers.  The  small  fruits  also  look  well,  especially 
the  Gooseberries,  and  in  the  kitchen  garden  Peas  are  advancing  rapidly. 
— L.  Castle. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Berberis  aquifolium  as  a  Lawn  Plant. — On  a  lawn  here  is  a 
specimen  of  this  Berberis,  which  is  8  feet  in  diameter  and  about  6  feet 
high,  the  branches  being  almost  covered  with  bloom  their  entire  length. 
As  the  plant  is  not  very  thickly  clothed  with  foliage  the  flowers  show 
much  better  between  the  leaves.  Being  a  shapely  grown  bush,  neither 
too  straggly  in  habit  nor  yet  clipped  or  pruned  closely  either,  the  effect 
is  fine.  It  is  on  the  grass,  is  in  an  open  position,  not  overshadowed  with 
high  trees,  and  the  wood  has  a  much  better  opportunity  of  being 
ripened  thoroughly,  resulting  each  year  in  a  good  crop  of  blooms. 

Ribes  sanguineum  as  a  Hedge  Plant. — One  of  the  prettiest 
hedges  I  have  seen  is  formed  of  this  Ribes.  It  is  from  5  to  6  feet  high 
and  about  a  yard  through,  is  densely  grown,  and  is  now  thickly  covered 
with  blossoms  which  hang  in  dense  profusion.  The  hedge  receives  an 
annual  clipping  in  the  autumn  ;  in  this  manner  the  blooms  show  more 
thickly,  as  the  shoots  are  not  unevenly  placed.  Anyone  not  having  seen 
a  hedge  formed  of  the  shrub  cannot  conceive  how  effective  it  is  when 
in  bloom,  and  being  yearly  subjected  to  this  treatment  the  growth 
annually  is  not  strong.  Great  numbers  of  flower  buds  have  been  formed 
by  closely  clipping  the  shoots  after  flowering. — E.  M. 


Forcing  Strawberry  Plants  the  Second  Year. — I  tried  this 
plan  last  year,  and  as  it  answered  very  well  we  were  induced  this  year 
to  try  more  ;  in  fact,  we  are  working  a  third  of  our  stock  over  again. 
We  do  not  begin  to  force  very  early.  Our  first  came  in  a  week  before 
Easter  with  a  dozen  good  fruits  on  each  plant  ;  that  is  what  I  consider  a 
fair  crop,  better  than  our  plants  will  do  the  first  year.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  evening  writers  could  give  us  a  few  practical  hints  on  this  point. 
—A  Foreman. 


Successful  Gardeners. — In  answer  to  Mr.  Revell  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Journal,  in  which  he  asserts  that  a  single-handed  gardener, 
though  he  may  manage  a  place  well,  is  not  so  qualified  for  an  important 
position  as  one  who  has  passed  through  the  houses  and  just  jotted 
down  the  outside  work,  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  per  cent,  of  the 
young  men  in  the  houses  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  going  round 
the  outside  department  every  evening  to  take  notes  of  what  has 
been  done.  I  am  afraid  the  per-centage  would  be  very  low.  I  fancy 
there  are  too  many  other  and  more  potent  attractions  for  young  men 
after  the  day’s  work  is  over  than  going  round  and  taking  notes.  But  the 
best  answer  to  Mr.  Revell’s  assertion  is  to  point  out  a  few  who  have 
risen  from  the  position  of  farm  labourer  to  single-handed  gardener,  and 
from  that  to  very  important  positions.  I  know  many  such,  but  will 
here  satisfy  myself  in  quoting  one,  though  I  do  not  take  upon  myself  to 
publish  names.  This  one,  who  was  once  a  plough  boy,  is  now  the  head 
and  sole  owner  of  a  large  establishment,  though  he  once  knew  as  well 
how  to  plough  a  straight  furrow  as  he  now  knows  how  to  pot  a  Vanda 
or  any  other  exotic,  of  which  his  establishment  contains  many  waggon¬ 
loads,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  fear  meeting  even  Mr.  Revell  in 
open  competition.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  how  some  of  those 
who  have  risen  to  fame  must  smile  at  such  remarks.  I  think  I  read  in 
-this  Journal  some  time  ago  some  very  sage  remarks,  to  the  effect  that 
the  head  gardener  was  none  the  less  appreciated  by  his  subordinates  if 
he  let  them  see  he  knows  how  to  use  the  spade  as  well  as  to  give  orders 
and  walk  about. — A  Working  Gardener. 


Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli. — This  very  hardy  free-growing  yet 
very  tender  and  pleasant  eating  vegetable  has  recently  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  literally  glutting  the  London  market,  so  that  no  sale  would 
often  be  obtainable,  and  loads  had  to  be  returned  home.  That  comes  of 
the  fact  that  because  so  hardy  and  so  reliable  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli 
is  grown  extensively  in  the  market  gardens  and  fields,  and  generally  in 
much  greater  bulk  than  any  other  of  the  Brassica  tribe.  We  need  an 
•earlier  heading  and  sprouting  variety,  which  will  turn  in  during  March, 
and  thus  in  prolonging  the  season  for  this  vegetable  enable  growers  to 
work  it  off  gradually,  instead  of  having  it  all  turning  in  at  once.  The 
seedsman  who  can  produce  this  desideratum  will  do  market  growers  an 
excellent  turn.  As  it  is,  large  quantities  of  heads  are  cut  even 
before  any  evidences  of  flower  are  seen  ;  but  as  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
remains  late,  it  then  has  to  compete  with  the  white  Broccoli,  which  come 
into  the  market  so  largely  from  warmer  portions  of  the  kingdom.  It 
may  be  said  of  the  London  growers,  why  not  plant  white  Broccolis  instead 
of  so  much  of  the  Purple  Sprouting  ?  Well,  the  London  growers  have 
been  in  past  years  so  heavily  hit  by  having  their  white  Broccoli  destroyed 
by  frost,  that  they  naturally  fight  shy  of  an  uncertainty  for  a  moral 
•certainty  in  the  shape  of  the  very  hardy  sprouting  form.  Then  white 
Broccoli  is  grown  elsewhere  in  such  great  quantities  and  so  finelv  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  London  growers  to  get  a  price  at  all  for  whites,  as 
the  latter  will  persist  in  all  turning  in  at  once,  and  thus  a  flooded  market 
is  inevitable.  The  great  value  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  the  best  of  all 
the  Brassica  tribe,  to  the  market  grower  is  that  the  crop  turns  in  very 
gradually,  hence  is  thrown  over  a  long  season. — A.  D. 


Forced  Strawberries. — With  permission  I  again  send  you  a 
sample  of  Strawberries  we  are  now  'gathering  from  var.  Vicomtesse 


Hericart  de  Thury.  Some  growers  complain  that  this  variety  is  not 
large  enough,  but  I  anticipate  that  your  opinion  will  be  that  we  have 
no  ground  for  complaint  in  that  direction.  As  a  matter  of  course  I 
have  sent  you  some  of  the  best,  but  as  a  gentleman  remarked  when  he 
saw  me  packing,  “  we  have  plenty  more  equal  to  them.”  Our  plants 
are  all  in  C-inch  pots,  and  carry  from  twelve  to  twenty  fruits.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  was  set  we  gave  a  dressing  of  Clay’s  fertiliser,  and  that  is 
the  chief  stimulant  they  have  had. — Thos.  Crosswell. 

[The  fruits  are  very  fine  indeed,  as  large  as  average  Sir  Joseph 
Paxtons  when  forced  and  not  sufficiently  thinned.] 


Lady  Downe’s  Grape  Scalding.— Will  any  reader  who  has 
grown  this  excellent  Grape  “without  scalding”  be  kind  enough  to 
give  a  note  on  his  treatment  of  it  ?  -  I  read  all  the  articles  that  appeared 
on  this  subject  last  season,  and  due  attention  was  paid  to  all  the  means 
then  brought  forward,  but  still  we  had  scalded  berries.  As  the  season 
is  now  approaching  that  critical  time  again,  I  think  a  note  on  this 
subject  would  greatly  benefit  many  who  have  this  variety  to  deal  with 
besides— J.  II.  A. 


Daffodils. — While  the  varieties  of  Daffodils  are  engaging  the 
attention  of  many,  perhaps  the  following  may  interest  some.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  I  sent  you  some  Narcissus  poeticus  that  had  assumed 
the  double  form.  I  have  a  yellow  single  Daffodil  of  a  similar  form  to 
poeticus,  but  I  do  not  know  its  name,  which  is  also  doubling,  and  some 
of  them  completed.  The  change  from  single  to  double  in  both  cases 
followed  lifting  the  bulbs  and  transplanting  while  in  a  green  state 
about  the  time  of  flowering,  or  shortly  thereafter. — W.  T.,  Blantyre . 


ROCHDALE  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  took  place  on  May  1st, 
the  day  following  that  at  Manchester,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  main  of  the  flowers  at  Rochdale  were  at  the  Manchester  Show 
the  day  before,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  specimen  plants  are 
carried  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  great  London  exhibitions.  Roch¬ 
dale  has  a  comparatively  small  Show,  and  it  was  said  to  be  unusually 
small  on  this  occasion ;  still  it  is  an  interesting  one,  and  as  there  are 
many  lovers  of  the  Auricula  round  Rochdale,  it  is  only  fitting  they 
should  have,  by  means  of  a  Show,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
favourite  flowers  in  their  best  dress.  The  Public  Hall  is  light  and  airy 
and  well  adapted  to  show  off  the  flowers  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  Spawforth,  were 
very  satisfactory. 

The  leading  class  was  for  six  Auriculas,  but  it  is  required  by  the 
schedule  they  should  consist  of  one  each  of  the  three  edged  classes,  and 
a  dark  blue,  maroon,  scarlet,  or  yellow  self.  Of  three  exhibitors  Miss 
Woodhead,  Halifax,  was  placed  first  with  green,  Prince  of  Greens  ; 
grey,  George  Lightbody  ;  white,  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  black  self,  Black  Bess  ; 
blue  self,  Mr.  Potts  ;  and  russet,  Lord  of  Lome.  Second  Mr.  Tom 
Lord,  with  green,  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  ;  grey,  George  Lightbody  ; 
white,  Acme  ;  and  black  self,  Ellen  Lancaster;  blue  self,  Mr.  Potts ; 
and  red  self,  Mrs.  Sturrock.  Third  Mr.  II.  Wilson,  Manor  Heath  Lodge, 
Halifax,  who  had  grey,  George  Rudd  ;  white,  Rachel,  two  varieties  very 
much  alike  ;  and  blue  self,  Sapphire.  In  the  class  for  four  varieties, 
one  of  each  section,  Miss  Woodhead  was  again  first  with  green,  Prince  of 
G  reens  ;  grey,  Rachel  ;  white,  Acme  ;  and  self,  Heroine,  having  a  truss 
of  fourteen  pips.  Second,  Mr.  Tom  Lord,  with  green,  Prince  of  Greens  ; 
grey,  George  Lightbody  ;  white,  Acme  ;  and  self,  Heroine.  Third,  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  with  green,  Hibernia,  a 
promising  variety  among  the  Stakehill  seedlings  ;  grey,  Grey  Friars,  a 
good  deal  in  the  way  of  Lancashire,  and  like  it  a  faint  grey ;  white, 
Frank  Simonite  ;  and  self,  Mr.  Barlow,  a  light  plum  coloured  variety 
of  fine  shape.  There  were  six  exhibitors  in  this  class.  In  that  for  a 
pair,  in  which  the  two  must  be  dissimilar  in  variety  and  class,  Mr.  H. 
Wilson  was  first  with  white-edge  John  Simonite  and  self  Heroine. 
Second,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  white-edge  Acme  and  self  Lord  of  Lome. 
Third,  Mr.  T.  Lord,  with  green-edge  Richard  Gorton  and  grey-edge 
George  Lightbody.  In  the  class  for  pairs  shown  by  small  growers,  Mr. 
J.  Beswick,  Middleton,  was  first  with  green-edge  Lovely  Ann  and  white- 
edge  Acme.  Mr.  Samuel  Lord,  Rochdale,  was  second  with  green-edge 
General  Niel  and  self  Mrs.  Sturrock. 

In  the  classes  for  single  plants  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  had  the  best 
green  edge  in  his  fine  seedling  President  Royds  ;  second,  Mr.  T.  Lord, 
with  Richard  Gorton  ;  third,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  Prince  of  Greens  : 
fourth  and  fifth,  Mr.  II.  Wilson,  with  Hotspur  and  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner.  Grey  edges  :  first,  Miss  Woodhead,  with  George  Rudd  and 
second  with  Rachel,  two  fine  grey  edges  ;  second,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  with 
George  Lightbody  ;  Mr.  T.  Lord  being  fourth  and  fifth  with  Lancashire 
Hero  and  C.  E.  Brown.  In  the  white-edge  class  Mis3  Woodhead  was 
first  with  Conservative,  second  Acme,  and  third  with  Mr.  Dodwell  ; 
Mr.  S.  Barlow  being  fourth  and  fifth  with  seedlings.  In  the  self  class 
Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with  Mrs.  Bentley,  a  very  fine  and  attractive 
bright  plum-coloured  self,  large,  stout,  and  of  the  finest  quality  ;  Mr. 
T.  Lord  being  second  with  Brunette  ;  Miss  Woodhead  third  with  Black 
Bess  and  fifth  with  Lord  of  Lome  ;  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  taking  the 
fourth  prize  with  Pizarro. 

The  premier  Auricula  was  the  fine  example  of  Prince  of  Greens, 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Lord,  which  was  similarly  honoured  at  Manchester  the 
day  previous. 
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There  were  two  collections  of  four  Alpines,  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  Middle- 
ton,  being  first  with  Queen  Victoria,  Diadem,  and  two  seedling  laced 
varieties  ;  second,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  with  Charles  Needham,  one  of  the 
Stakehill  seedlings,  Diadem,  and  two  promising  varieties,  also  seedlings. 
Mr.  J.  Beswick  had  the  best  gold-centred  Alpine  in  Sovereign,  a  bold, 
distinct,  and  promising  flower  of  his  own  raising  ;  Mr.  S.  Barlow  coming 
second  with  Beauty,  one  of  his  fine  strain  of  seedling  Alpines  ;  Mr. 
Beswick  being  third  with  a  laced  variety,  fourth  with  Racer,  and  fifth 
with  a  fine  dark  variety  named  Emir.  Racer  and  Emir  are  two 
excellent  flowers,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  Pohlman  of  Halifax. 
The  best  white-centred  Alpine  was  a  pretty  seedling-laced  variety, 
also  from  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  and  he  was  second  with  Queen  Victoria,  and 
fourth  and  fifth  with  seedlings,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  being  third  with  Mrs. 
Phipps,  a  very  pretty  shaded  variety.  The  premier  Alpine  Auricula 
was  Queen  Victoria,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Beswick. 

Polyanthus,  Gold -laced. — The  two  best,  one  black  and  one  red  ground 
came  from  Mr.  J.  Beswick,  who  had  Cheshire  Favourite  in  fine  charac¬ 
ter  and  a  seedling  red  ground.  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  came  second  with 
Exile  and  Sydney  Smith,  and  Mr.  G.  Thorniley,  Middleton,  was  second 
with  the  same  varieties.  The  best  black  ground  variety  was  Exile,  from 
Mr.  J.  Beswick,  and  he  was  second  with  Cheshire  Favourite  and  third 
with  a  seedling,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  being  fourth  with  John  Bright.  Mr.  G. 
Thorniley  had  the  best  red  ground  in  George  IV.,  and  third  and  fourth 
with  Prince  Regent  and  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  S.  Barlow  coming  second 
with  William  IV.  The  premier  gold-laced  Polyanthus  was  Exile,  shown 
by  Mr.  Beswick. 

In  addition,  prizes  were  offered  in  a  few  classes  for  spring  blooming 
plants,  but  several  of  the  classes  brought  no  competition.  Two  green¬ 
house  Azaleas  were  represented  by  small  plants.  Plants  for  table 
decoration  were  of  the  usual  character,  but  of  small  size  and  in  the  best 
condition  ;  hardy  shrubs  by  Rhododendrons  and  American  Azaleas. 
The  class  for  two  hardy  herbaceous  plants  in  bloom  brought  three  pairs 
from  Dr.  Morris  of  Rochdale,  a  very  fine  lot  indeed,  and  as  in  this  group 
of  classes  an  exhibitor  can  make  more  than  one  prize,  he  obtained  first 
with  a  superbly  grown  Trillium  grandiflorum,  having  twenty -two  fine 
flowers,  and  Cypripe  lium  pubescens  with  seven  flowers  ;  second  with 
Cypripedium  calceolus,  with  five  fine  flowers,  and  Dodecatheon  elegans 
with  sixteen  trusses  of  bloom  ;  and  third  with  another  Trillium  grandi¬ 
florum,  and  a  large  and  admirably  bloomed  pan  of  Narcissus  bulboco- 
dium.  Some  fine  specimens  of  Hoteia  japonicawere  staged  in  the  class, 
for  one  plant ;  and  the  pots  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  were  very  good. 

Extra  Classes. — These  included  one  for  six  dissimilar  Fancy 
Auriculas,  one  for  six  Primroses,  and  one  for  hardy  Primulas  in  pairs, 
distinct  species.  Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  in  the  latter 
class  he  had  Primula  denticulata  and  P.  viscosa  rosea. 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Peaks. — The  trees  are  flowering  strongly  and  not  too  thickly,  and 
nothing  but  a  severe  late  frost  will  prevent  a  good  set  of  fruits.  Trees 
that  bore  heavily  last  season  and  were  not  assisted  by  mulchings  and 
good  supplies  of  liquid  manure  have  either  flowered  very  thinly  or  the 
trusses  are  weak,  in  which  case  the  majority  will  fail  to  set.  The 
Jargonelle  has  flowered  more  freely  than  usual,  and  from  the  earliest 
trees  the  flowers  are  already  falling.  As  there  is  every  prospect  of  large 
clusters  of  fruit  setting  on  this  variety  it  is  advisable  to  resort  to  early 
thinning,  a  few  extra  fine  fruits  being  of  much  greater  value  than 
many  small  ones.  Young  or  newly  planted  trees  have  a  tendency  to  be 
unusually  precocious,  but  if  these  are  allowed  to  make  the  attempt  to 
mature  a  tenth  part  of  what  fruit  will  most  probably  set  on  them,  little 
or  no  young  wood  will  be  formed.  In  order  to  avoid  this  stunted 
growth,  the  whole  of  the  flowers  or  fruit  should  be  stripped  from  newly 
planted  trees,  and  those  that  have  been  planted  one  year  longer,  if  at 
all  weakly  in  habit,  ought  to  be  similarly  treated.  A  few  fruits  left 
on  comparatively  vigorous  young  trees,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  a 
salutary  effect,  as  they  will  serve  to  prevent  grossness  and  keep  the  trees 
in  a  productive  state.  Old  trees  are  not  yet  far  advanced  in  growth, 
and  require  little  attention,  but  a  little  disbudding  and  stopping  is 
needed  in  the  case  of  vigorous  young  trees.  At  the  points  of  the  un¬ 
pruned  branches  especially  clusters  of  shoots  are  forming,  and  these 
ought  to  be  freely  thinned,  and  all  but  the  leader  or  those  required  for 
furnishing  blank  space  stopped  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  joint.  This  early 
stopping  of  the  laterals  favours  the  growth  of  the  leading  shoots  and 
strengthens  the  more  weakly  growth  on  the  lower  portion  of  the 
branches.  Slugs  are  frequently  very  injurious  to  young  trees,  and  a 
sharp  look  out  should  be  kept  for  them. 

Plums. — These  have  again  flowered,  or  are  flowering  freely.  Those 
on  early  walls  have  escaped  frosts,  and  a  good  crop  is  apparently  well 
set.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  finally  re¬ 
move  any  light  protecting  materials  that  may  be  fixed  over  them  or  in 
readiness  to  protect  them,  as  there  may  yet  be  severe  frosts.  Not  till 
the  trees  have  formed  more  leafy  growth  or  sufficient  to  preserve  the 


fruit  from  a  moderately  severe  frost  should  the  coverings  be  removed. 
Where  the  trees  are  not  very  fruitful,  these  usually  being  of  rather 
vigorous  habit,  strong  sappy  shoots  form  early,  and  these  should  be 
pulled  away  at  once,  or  they  will  overgrow  the  rest,  and  probably  spoil1 
the  trees.  What  are  needed  for  laying  in  or  furnishing  blank  space  are 
medium-sized  firm  shoots,  these  quickly  becoming  fruitful,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  serviceable  tree.  Disbudding  should  be  practised  on 
young  branches  thickly  furnished  with  shoots,  only  the  best  placed  of 
the  latter  being  reserved,  and  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  unless 
required  for  laying  in. 

Cherries. — The  trees  on  warm  walls  have  recently  presented  a 
very  beautiful  sight,  while  those  in  cooler  positions  will  soon  be  covered 
with  bloom.  Morellos  never  fail.  Quite  young  trees  of  Cherries 
generally  are  disposed  to  be  fruitful,  but  it  is  surprising  to  note  the- 
weakening  effect  the  production  of  a  light  crop  of  fruit  has  on  them. 
On  no  account  should  newly  planted  trees  be  allowed  to  perfect  any 
fruit.  What  is  required  of  these  is  the  production  of  numerous  young 
growths,  and  which,  no  matter  how  long  and  strong  they  are,  will,  if 
given  good  room,  invariably  ripen  well.  Neither  the  branches  nor  the 
fruiting  spurs  should  be  crowded,  and  the  former  may  well  be  9  inches 
apart,  and  the  spurs  about  6  inches  apart.  All  lateral  growth  should 
therefore  be  freely  thinned  where  at  all  crowded,  and  any  not  required 
for  furnishing  duly  stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint.  Morellos  bear 
on  the  young  wood  formed  during  the  previous  summer,  this  being  laid 
in  to  its  full  length  during  the  winter  or  spring  between  the  main, 
branches. 

Planting  Forced  Strawberries.  —  Where  Strawberries  are 
fruited  early  in  pots  a  considerable  number  of  those  forced  are  pre¬ 
served  and  planted  out  either  for  the  purpose  of  affording  an  early 
supply  of  runners  or  for  producing  a  second  crop  of  fruit  in  the  same 
season,  or  it  may  be  for  cropping  the  following  year.  If  failures  or 
only  partial  successes  result  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  system  as- 
the  way  in  which  it  is  carried  out.  It  is  a  mistake  to  keep  the  plants 
long  out  of  the  ground  after  they  are  cleared  of  their  fruit,  this  having 
a  weakening  effect,  especially  if  too  little  water  is  given,  and  also  much 
shortens  the  best  growing  season.  After  they  have  been  slightly  hardened 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit  the  plants  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  the 
drainage  removed,  and  the  old  matted  balls  of  soil  and  roots  freely 
loosened,  planting  these  entire  and  it  may  be  in  a  dry  state  being  a 
frequent  cause  of  partial  failure.  If  early  runners  or  a  second  crop  of 
fruit  are  needed  the  plants  should  be  put  out  alongside  a  path  or  in  some 
other  convenient  position  for  layering  the  runners  or  protecting  the 
fruit,  while  a  good  open  position  is  requisite  for  those  intended  to  fruit 
next  season.  The  site  ought  in  any  case  to  be  well  manured  and  deeply 
dug,  and  the  plants  arranged  18  inches  apart  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  The 
old  balls  of  soil  and  roots  should  be  quite  covered  and  have  the  soil 
heavily  rammed  about  them.  If  no  runners  are  required  they  ought  to 
be  kept  pinched  off,  and  the  plants  should  be  well  supplied  with  water 
till  such  times  as  they  are  well  established.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  is  the  variety  that  can  most  generally  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a 
second  or  late  crop  of  fruit  in  one  season.  Any  of  the  others  will  yield 
extra  heavy  crops  during  the  following -year,  after  which  they  are 
worthless  and  should  be  dug  up. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Cucumbers. — A  clean  growth  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
successful  cultivation  of  fruits,  particularly  Cucumbers.  If  aphides 
appear  fumigate  two  or  three  times  on  consecutive  evenings,  having  the 
foliage  clear  of  water  but  the  floors  well  damped,  which  last  is  more 
especially  necessary  when  “  white  fly  ”  has  to  be  contended  with.  Red 
spider  is  almost  sure  to  appear.  Remove  the  worst  infested  leaves,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  charged  with  ammonia  vapour  by  damping  the 
floors  in  the  evening  with  liquid  manure  or  guano  water,  supplying  the 
plants  at  the  roots  with  the  same  about  twice  a  week.  The  hot-water 
pipes  may  also  be  moderately  coated  with  sulphur.  Be  careful  that  the 
plants  do  not  suffer  through  insufficient  supplies  of  water,  always 
supplying  it  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  bed.  Plants  in 
bearing  all  the  winter  will  now  be  showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  had 
better  be  removed  and  their  places  filled  with  young  plants  without 
delay.  Assist  young  plants  which  show  signs  of  weakness  by  removing 
the  staminate  blossoms  and  the  first  fruits,  stopping  at  every  third  or 
fourth  joint,  removing  all  weakly  and  superfluous  growths.  Shading 
will  be  necessary  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
sun  is  hot,  especially  for  houses  facing  south,  but  shade  only  to  prevent 
flagging.  Houses  with  the  roof  lights  facing  east  or  west  will  not 
requiie  shading.  Little  or  no  fire  heat  will  be  required  by  day,  shutting 
the  valves  at  about  8  A.M.  and  opening  them  again  at  about  4  P.M.,  or 
later,  keeping  a  good  moisture  by  damping  the  floors. 

In  Pits  and  Frames. — Sow  seed  to  occupy  pits  and  frames,  a  fair 
amount  of  bottom  heat  being  first  secured  by  using  the  less  decomposed 
material  from  Seakale,  Vine  borders,  or  exhausted  hotbeds,  which  with- 
about  a  fourth  of  fresh  mateiial  will  afford  all  the  bottom  heat  now 
required.  The  days  lately  though  somewhat  bright  have  been  cold,  and' 
the  nights  very  cold,  in  which  case  close  pits  and  frames  as  early  in  the 
afternoon  as  is  safe,  running  up  to  90°  or  more,  and  employ  good  night 
coverings.  See  that  a  good  bottom  heat  is  obtained  by  duly  renewing 
the  linings. 

Melons. — Success  in  Melon  cultivation  depends  upon  a  firm  soil  of 
a  rather  adhesive  nature,  but  not  devoid  of  grit.  When  the  soil  is  light, 
loose,  and  rich  the  shoots  are  long  jointed,  the  leaves  thin  and  flabby, 
not  enduring  sun  ;  the  fruit  then  does  not  set  well,  and  those  that  do 
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are  light  in  weight  for  their  size,  and  very  indifferent  in  flavour.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  shoots  be  trained  thinly  to  prevent  crowding.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  dry  and  well  ventilated  when  setting,  being  careful  not 
to  allow  one  fruit  to  take  the  lead  upon  a  plant,  watering  well  when  the 
fruit  is  swelling,  and  keeping  the  soil  dry  when  ripening.  Attend  to 
setting  the  blossoms  in  bright  weather,  nipping  out  the  points  of  the 
reboots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Fruits  becoming  heavy,  and  in  the 
ease  of  plants  on  trellises,  will  require  support.  Tables  of  half-inch  deal, 
about  6  inches  square,  with  a  hole  bored,  at  each  corner,  are  useful, 
two  pieces  of  string  being  passed  through  the  hole  from  the  top  coming 
underneath  the  table  and  then  passing  through  again  to  the  top,  being 
looped  up  to  the  trellis  to  relieve  the  Vine  of  its  weight.  Attend  to 
stopping  the  laterals  after  the  fruits  are  swelling,  maintaining  a  good 
moisture  by  syringing  the  walls  as  well  as  the  foliage  at  about  3.30  P.M., 
damping  the  floor  several  times  in  hot  weather.  Water  or  liquid 
manure  will  be  required  about  twice  a  week.  The  night  temperature 
should  be  maintained  at  70°,  75°  by  day  from  fire  heat,  and  85°  to  90° 
with  sun.  Ventilate  freely,  but  avoid  admitting  too  much  air  at  a 
time  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  temperature,  but  commence  at  75°, 
and  increase  or  diminish  it  gradually  according  to  external  influences. 
When  the  fruit  is  full  sized  and  advanced  for  ripening  gradually 
reduce  the  atmospheric  moisture  and  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 
but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to  flag,  and  afford  a  circulation  of 
rather  dry  warm  air  when  ripening,  which  improves  the  flavour  con¬ 
siderably.  Keep  the  temperature  to  70°  or  75°  artificially,  and  80°  or 
90°  with  sun  heat.  Cut  the  fruits  before  they  are  dead  ripe,  keeping 
them  in  a  fruit  room  for  two  or  three  days  before  sending  them  to 
table.  Cracked  fruits  are  produced  by  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere, 
with  too  much  water  at  the  roots.  If  any  fruits  show  a  tendency  to 
crack  cut  the  shoots  about  half  way  through  with  a  knife  a  few  inches 
below  the  fruit,  and  diminish  the  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  in 
the  atmosphere.  Plants  swelling  their  fruits  should  have  every 
encouragement,  syringing  freely  in  hot  weather  at  closing  time',  and 
besides  damping  the  floors  whenever  they  become  dry  sprinkle  them  in 
the  evening  with  liquid  manure  or  guano  water,  about  1  lb.  to  20  gallons 
of  water.  < Shade  ooly  to  prevent  flagging.  Ventilate  freely  in  favour¬ 
able  weather,  commencing  from  75°  to  80°,  increasing  it  or  decreasing  it 
as  necessary,  maintaining  a  day  temperature  of  80°  to  85°,  or  90°  with 
sun  heat,  closing  between  80°  and  85°,  and  if  an  advance  be  made  after 
closing  to  90°  or  95°  or  more  it  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit,  and 
lessen  the  necessity  for  fire  heat  at  night,  but  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  If  thrips  appear  fumigate  on  two 
or  three  consecutive  evenings,  taking  care  to  have  the  foliage  dry,  and 
for  red  spider  dress  the  hot- water  pipes  with  sulphur. 

Pits  and  Frames. — Train  out  the  growths  and  maintain  a  good 
bottom  and  top  heat  by  linings  and  thick  night  coverings,  as  the  nights 
are  yet  cold.  Plants  swelling  their  fruits  should  be  well  earthed, 
the  laterals  thinned,  and  the  fruits  raised  on  pieces  of  slate  on 
inverted  flower  pots.  Sow  seed  for  planting  in  pits  and  frames 
after  they  become  cleared  of  bedding  plants,  potting  off  the  seedlings 
as  required. 

Cherry  House.— Cherries  ripening  at  this  time  are  always  most 
‘  welcome  at  dessert.  The  fruit  must  be  kept  dry,  but  the  house  must 
nevertheless  have  atmospheric  moisture  furnished  by  keeping  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  borders  moist  by  damping  with  the  svringe,  air  being 
admitted  constantly,  or  condensation  taking  place  will  seriously  affect 
the  fruit,  not  only  causing  it  to  crack  but  impairing  its  quality.  Damp¬ 
ing  the  border  is  calculated  to  mislead  as  regards  its  condition,  which  at 
this  stage  must  be  quite  moist.  Therefore,  if  necessary  a  thorough 
■supply  of  water  must  be  afforded  without  delay.  Tie  in  the  shoots  as 
they  lengthen,  and  stop  those  not  required  for  training  at  about  the 
fifth  leaf.  Black  aphides  must  be  kept  under  by  dipping  the  shoots  and 
leaves  in  tobacco  water.  Ventilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions, 
and  when  the  external  conditions  are  unfavourable  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  heating  apparatus  to  insure  a  circulation  of  warm  dry  air. 
Netting  will  be  necessary  over  the  ventilators  to  prevent  the  birds 
attacking  the  Cherries.  Trees  in  pots  should  be  well  supplied  with 
water. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Hellebores  or  Christmas  Roses. — These  are  usually  very  impatient 
of  being  disturbed,  and  seldom  flower  well  the  season  after  they  have 
been  replanted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  lift,  divide,  and 
■replant  occasionally,  especially  if  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  stock. 
It  should  be  done  at  once,  or  not  till  the  autumn.  Strong  plants  may 
be  lifted,  carefully  split  up  with  a  plunging  fork  into  small  pieces,  and 
these  should  at  once  be  replanted.  Although  Hellebores  delight  in  a 
rather  heavy  moisture-holding  soil,  the  small  divisions  recover  and  root 
most  quickly  in  a  light  gravelly  or  “  brashy  ”  soil,  and  in  any  case 
■should  be  dibbled  out  rather  thickly  among  fruit  trees  or  where  they 
■will  be  partially  shaded.  From  these  positions  they  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  more  sunny  position,  where,  if  not  arranged  too  thickly, 
they  need  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years.  It  is  advisable  to  arrange 
them  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  covered  at  flowering  time  with  span- 
roofed  or  other  frames,  or  handlights,  only  the  protected  flowers  being 
nearly  pure  white.  Strong  old  plants  may  be  lifted  split  into  halves,  the 
corners  of  these  also  being  taken  off,  and  the  larger  clumps  replanted 
where  they  are  to  flo  ver.  A  well-manured  site  with  a  cool  bottom  best 
suits  them,  either  a  south-east  border  or  a  west  border  answering  well. 
If  replanted  in  original  position,  remove  some  of  the  o’d  exhausted  soil 
and  add  fresh  loamy  compost.  Any  not  lifted  may  have  a  little  of  the 
surface  soil  forked  away,  this  being  returned  after  a  liberal  dressing  of 


partially  decayed  manure  has  been  given.  A  summer  mulching  and 
plenty  of  moisture  are  beneficial  to  all  alike. 

Violets. — Old  plantations  of  these  are  not  profitable,  and  a  portion  at 
least  of  the  ground  devoted  to  them  ought  to  be  occupied  with  young 
plants.  The  greatest  number  of  flowers  are  produced  by  plants  grown 
on  rather  poor  and  much  exposed  ground,  those  on  rich,  deeply  dug,  and 
rather  loose  ground  forming  much  stronger  foliage  and  finer  but  fewer 
flowers.  For  open  air  culture  the  best  Czar  types  are  the  most  service¬ 
able,  the  finest  of  these  being  Wellsiana,  Victoria  Regina,  Odoratissima, 
and  the  old  Giant.  During  average  winters  the  double  flowering  Marie 
Louise,  Comte  de  Brazza’s  White,  the  Tree,  and  Parmaensis  flore-pleno 
will  survive  in  the  open,  but  are  not  very  serviceable,  the  flowers  as  a 
rule  being  late  and  borne  on  short  footstalks.  The  two  first  named 
doubles  are  very  gay  at  the  present  time,  and  if  somewhat  hardier 
would  be  admirably  adapted  for  spring  bedding.  Strong  runners 
dibbled  rather  thickly  in  boxes  of  light  soil  placed  in  a  frame  and  kept 
rather  close  and  shaded  for  a  time  soon  become  well  rooted,  and  these 
put  out  on  good  ground  eventually  form  the  strongest  plants.  In  but 
few  places  can  this  plan  of  propagating  be  adopted,  the  majority  having 
to  be  content  with  lifting  and  dividing  the  old  plants.  These  divisions 
duly  stripped  of  superfluous  runners  should  be  dibbled  in  rather  deeply, 
without,  however,  burying  the  hearts,  about  12  inches  apart  each  way, 
or  they  may  be  put  out  in  threes  and  given  another  3  inches.  Leaf  soil 
or  the  mould  obtained  from  an  old  heap  of  decayed  leaves  and  garden 
rubbish  generally  suits  Violets  well,  and  this  should  be  forked  into  the 
surface  rather  than  deeply  buried.  The  earlier  all  this  is  done  the 
better.  Surfacings  of  leaf  soil  will  benefit  undisturbed  Violet  beds,  this 
being  applied  after  the  plants  are  trimmed. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  are  to  be  retarded  for  a  few  weeks  should  be 
placed  in  a  cool  airy  structure  with  a  northern  aspect.  If  this  cannot 
be  accorded  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  shade  houses  heavily  on  which 
the  sun  strikes  with  force.  The  flowers  come  forward  rapidly  in  such 
structures  however  carefully  the  house  is  shaded  and  ventilated.  They 
can  be  retarded  very  well  by  placing  them  behind  a  wall  with  a  north 
aspect  if  covered  by  means  of  old  lights  and  mats  at  night,  or  in  the 
day  during  wet  bad  weather.  Those  in  bloom  should  be  gently  shaded, 
which  preserves  the  flowers  for  a  longer  time.  The  flowers  of  Azaleas 
when  exposed  to  the  sun  do  not  last  long  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
quickly  lose  the  bright  colour  the  flowers  possess  when  first  expanded. 
As  plants  cease  flowering  remove  the  seed  pods,  and  wash  the  foliage 
thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  water  if  signs  of  thrips  are 
visible,  then  place  them  in  a  warm  temperature  where  they  can  be 
syringed  twice  daily.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist  and  the  plants  shaded 
from  bright  sunshine.  Potting  may  still  be  practised  with  any  plants 
that  need  it,  but  be  careful  to  press  the  new  soil  firmly  round  the  old 
bulbs  or  serious  results  will  follow.  Do  not  mutilate  the  roots  by  trying 
to  liberate  them  with  a  pointed  stick,  a  common  practice  and  one  that 
cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  Root-bound  plants  which  cannot 
be  given  larger  pots  may  have  a  little  Standen’s  manure  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  about  three  times  during  the  season  of  growth.  Do 
not  apply  too  much,  or  more  harm  than  good  will  follow.  A  teaspoonful 
will  be  ample  at  one  time  for  a  plant  in  a  12-inch  pot. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — These  are  starting  into  growth,  and 
will  be  benefited  by  light  shade  for  a  few  hours  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day.  Keep  the  atmosphere  moist,  and  stand  the  plants  upon  a 
moist  base.  Syringe  them  liberally  twice  daily,  and  water  them  care¬ 
fully  at  their  roots.  This  is  particularly  necessary  unless  the  pots  are 
full  of  roots,  and  then  very  liberal  supplies  are  needed.  On  no  account 
should  the  soil  about  their  roots  approach  dryness,  or  their  fine  silk-like 
roots  will  perish.  Any  plants  that  need  repotting  may  be  attended 
to  at  once.  The  pots  should  be  well  drained  and  the  soil,  good  peat  and 
sand,  pressed  in  firmly.  Many  varieties  flower  profusely  when  the  pots 
are  full  of  roots. 

Kalosanthes.—  Grow  these  plants  as  cool  as  possible,  or  they  become 
tall  even  after  the  trusses  have  formed.  A  portion  of  the  stock 
may  be  retarded  in  cold  frames.  Any  shoots  not  flowering  may  be 
taken  and  rooted.  They  can  be  rooted  singly  or  a  number  together  in 
4-inch  pots,  and  afterwards  placed  into  6-inch  pots.  If  these  are  grown 
cool  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  afterwards  they  will  flower  next  year. 
If  rooted  singly  in  small  pots  and  not  required  in  flower  for  two  seasons, 
they  can  be  pinched  directly  they  are  rooted,  and  plants  with  half  a 
dozen  shoots  or  more  will  be  the  result  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Plants  rooted  in  February,  and  now  in  4-inch  pots,  pinched  directly 
they  were  rooted,  have  on  an  average  six  shoots.  These  will  be  grown 
on  and  repotted,  and  their  shoots  pinched  until  September,  when  the 
foundation  for  good  plants  will  be  produced. 

Choisya  ternata. —  Prune  back  plants  closely  that  have  flowered, 
and  induce  them  to  break  again  in  a  close  moist  house.  They  must 
then  be  gradually  hardened  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If  they  need 
root  space,  repot  them  after  they  have  broken  into  growth.  Press  the 
soil  in  firmly,  employing  loam,  sand,  and  one-seventh  of  manure. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

William  Bull,  536,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W. — Catalogue 
of  New,  Beautiful,  and  Rare  Plants. 

William  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nursery,  Hackney. — Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Garden  Seats,  Tables,  and  Appliances. 

Dicksons  &  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh. — List  of  Bedding  and 
Border  Plants. 
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USEFUL  HINTS  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

PUSHING  FORWARD. 

As  no  one  can  tell  what  the  future  weather  is  to  be  nothing 
should  be  neglected  that  is  likely  to  bring  every  colony  to  its  full 
strength.  Where  stocks  have  full  stores  nothing  further  is  needed 
than  keeping  a  narrow  doorway  and  ample  covering  over  the  hive. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  time  is  now  nearly  expired 
that  we  calculated  bees  would  be  gathering  honey  and  be  able  to 
support  themselves,  but  the  weather  has  been  against  that,  and 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  young  bees  stores  will  soon  be  exhausted. 
Do  not  wait  till  that  occurs.  Bees  breed,  particularly  at  this  season, 
in  accordance  with  what  stores  are  in  the  hive,  so  give  all  stocks 
likely  to  be  short  from  4  to  G  lbs.  of  sugar.  This  will  insure 
constant  breeding  without  relaxation,  provided  the  hives  are  of 
sufficient  size ;  neither  will  there  be  any  waste  or  loss  of  eggs,  as 
is  sure  to  be  the  case  when  too  small  hives  are  employed.  If  we 
knew  what  the  weather  would  be  in  J  une  and  J uly,  or  in  the  south 
during  May  and  June,  advice  would  be  easy,  but  not  possessing 
that  knowledge  can  only  advise  under  what  may  be. 

Bee-keepers  must  therefore  manage  according  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge,  and  what  the  weather  promises  to  be  after  all 
hives  are  in  full  strength.  If  the  weather  is  unpromising,  super  and 
prevent  swarming  as  much  as  possible,  no  more  than  will  give  the 
proper  number  of  young  queens  for  next  season.  If  the  weather 
is  likely  to  be  fine  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey  season  swarming 
may  be  encouraged,  as  bees  never  gather  more  than  in  the  shape 
of  first  swarms,  either  singly  or  joined.  If  the  first  chance  on  the 
Clover  is  lost  do  not  encourage  swarming,  but  prevent  it  if  possible, 
as  strong  hives  only  can  increase  in  weight  in  the  rear  of  the 
harvest. 

SELECTING  QUEENS. 

It  is  now  time  to  be  arranging  what  queens  are  most  suitable  to 
be  kept  as  stock.  In  a  sheltered  locality  the  Ligurian  does  well, 
but  where  it  is  exposed  and  cold  the  Carniolian  is  to  be  preferred, 
and  is  an  all-round,  good,  and  reliable  bee.  The  best  of  all,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  crossed  Cyprians,  but  these  are  not  so  docile  as 
Carniolians.  When  the1  family  are  timid  and  afraid  of  stings  the 
Carniolians  are  useful,  and  will  not  sting  even  when  provoked. 
Moreover,  they  preserve  the  purity  of  their  combs  more  than  some 
varieties  do,  and  in  isolated  places  can  with  a  little  care  be  kept 
pure. 

PREVENTING  SWARMING. 

Deposing  the  old  and  introducing  a  young  but  fez-tile  queen  is 
the  best  and  only  means  of  preventing  swarming,  and  while  that  is 
being  done  excess  of  drone  comb  should  be  excised,  and  where  the 
bees  are  to  be  removed  to  the  Heather  surplus  honey,  as  was 
previously  advised,  should  be  removed. 

RAPIDLY  FILLED  SUPERS. 

It  is  an  old  custom  of  mine,  especially  in  unfavourable  seasons, 
to  hive  the  swarms  in  the  supers,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in  them  a 
few  hours  before  placing  them  on  the  hive.  To  prevent  the  queen 
laying  in  them  I  always  provided  the  hive  with  empty  comb,  so  as 
to  entice  the  queen  down .  Carniolians  are  much  given  to  remain 
in  the  place  where  they  first  settled,  and  work  well  under  this 
plan,  but  if  the  supers  are  filled  the  bees  must  be  fed  after  they 
are  removed. 

THE  WEATHER. 

Until  the  3rd  of  May  the  weather  was  bleak  and  windy.  The 
first  day  of  the  month  brought  a  change  to  a  little  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  but  accompanied  with  heavy  hail  showers.  The  second  was 
more  genial  and  bright,  evidently  the  temperature  rising  to  60°  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  but  it  lasted  a  very  short  time.  The  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  highly  charged  with  electricity,  bees  are  inactive,  and 
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many  of  those  that  venture  out  are  chilled  to  death.  It  is  singular 
that  bees  can  venture  out  and  fly  with  perfect  safety  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  50°,  or  even  less,  during  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  yet  are  chilled  to  death  outside  and  cool  in  the  hive  at  a 
higher  temperature  from  April  and  onwards.  People  appear  to 
suffer  similarly.  I  have  repeatedly  witnessed  bees  gather  more 
pollen  in  January  than  they  have  done  this  year  yet. 

From  loss  of  queens  and  the  depopulation  of  hives  through  cold 
weather  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  bees  in  some  quarters  this  year. 
Happily  every  place  is  not  suffering  frozn  the  bleak  weather. 
From  several  places  on  the  borders  I  learn  that  not  only  are  the 
bees  strong,  but  they  are  working  well,  the  result  of  having  the 
hives  well  found  in  stores  in  the  autumn  and  not  touched  since. 
It  is  entirely  owmg  to  the  present  season  that  bees  are  in  a  back¬ 
ward  state,  unless  that  of  the  deposition  of  queens,  which  is  the 
effect  of  last  season,  preventing  young  queens  being  fitted  as. 
mothers.  Nearly  all  hardy  bulbous  flowers  have  had  a  paucity  of 
blooms. 

MY  APIARY. 

At  the  present  time  my  apiary  is  quite  satisfactory,  but  the 
Gooseberries  are  in  full  bloom.  About  ten  days  later  than  usual, 
should  the  weather  continue  unfavourable,  feeding  will  in  most 
cases  have  to  be  resorted  to,  as  it  is  the  most  critical  time  for  bees- 
going  back,  and  if  so  all  hopes  of  profit  may  be  abandoned. 

CARNIOLIANS. 

I  have  often  noticed  and  mentioned  the  quiescent  state  of 
Carniolians.  I  have  never  observed  it  more  marked  than  it  has  been 
with  them  this  season,  often  not  one  venturing  out  on  days  that 
others  fly  and  get  lost.  One  of  my  best  hives  has  not  flown  on- 
more  than  six  days  this  year,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  it  as 
being  equal  to  my  best  crossed  Cyprian,  as  it  is  teeming  with  young 
bees,  the  result,  too,  of  plenty  of  honey,  pollen,  and  a  young 
queen.  It  has  neither  been  fed  nor  manipulated  in  any  way,  and  it 
would  have  been  sheer  madness  on  my  part  to  have  attempted  it. 
If  lessons  are  to  be  learned  from  bad  seasons,  surely  that  of 
“  spreading  the  brood  ”  will  have  convinced  its  practisers  and  its 
advocates  that  it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  very  injurious,  and 
the  same  applies  to  other  manipulations  in  spring,  and  two  small 
hives  must  be  included  in  the  same  category. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  hives  are  from  three  to  four  weeks 
later  than  in  the  average  of  years,  at  least  they  are  hereabouts,  but 
if  the  weather  improves  it  may  be  early  enough  for  the  honey 
season.  Attention,  however,  must  be  directed  to  their  welfare,  and 
feed  them  regulai-ly,  but  not  excessively  should  they  fail  to  get  the 
fruit  blossoms.  Pea  meal  must  not  be  omitted  either.  While  the 
backward  weather  continues  entrances  should  be  kept  narrow.  This 
applies  to  both  stocks  and  swarms. 

DEPOSING  QUEENS. 

In  unfavourable  weather,  when  stocks  become  ci-owded,  royal 
cells  are  brought  forward,  and  if  the  swarm  is  prevented  issuing 
through  stress  of  weather  the  queen  regnant  is  sure  to  be  deposed, 
which  places  the  whole  stock  or  swarms  which  may  subsequently 
issue  in  jeopardy.  To  prevent  any  catastrophe  crowded  hives 
should  be  examined,  and  if  queen  cells  are  present  an  artificial 
swarm  should  be  made,  either  by  bees  alone  or  with  part  of  the 
combs,  always  contracting  the  portion  containing  queen  cells,  and 
making  up  the  one  with  queen  with  foundation. 

SUPERS. 

Do  not  put  supers  on  too  early,  neither  let  it  be  too  late.  The 
former  cools  the  hive  and  tends  to  back  it,  while  the  latter  pro¬ 
vokes  a  swarm  to  issue.  The  proper  time  is  when  the  hive  is 
crowded  and  honey  plentiful,  known  by  the  activity  and  hum  of 

the  bees.  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  accurately  what  we  will  either  do  or 
advise,  the  unpleasant  weather  baffles  us  completely.  But  should 
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the  year  turn  out  a  good  honey  season,  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
bees  next  spring,  so  that  it  will  be  quite  a  safe  speculation  for  bee¬ 
keepers  to  increase  their  stocks,  headed  by  young  queens,  which 
will  find  a  ready  market,  or  owing  to  the  dearth  will  be  quite 
acceptable  for  increasing  their  honey  harvest.  — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 


Death  of  the  Rev.  G.  Raynor. — We  regret  to  see  announced 
the  death  of  Rev.  George  Raynor  of  Hazeleigh,  near  Maldon,  which 
occurred  on  the  3rd  inst.  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Raynor 
was  well  known  in  the  apiarian  world,  and  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
this  and  other  apiarian  journals. 


9m*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Double- spathed  Rlchardia  (IF.  T.'). — We  have  had  several 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  sent  to  us.  It  is  probably  occasioned  by  an 
extra  vigorous  condition  of  the  plants. 

Florists’  Addresses  (J.  S.).— You  will  find  the  names  of  most 
■established  florists,  seedsmen,  and  nurserymen  in  the  “  Horticultural 
Directory,”  published  at  this  office,  price  Is.,  post  free,  Is.  3d. 

Green  Primrose  ( P.  C.  N.). — We  have  raised  and  grown  many 
thousands  of  Primroses,  but  have  not  seen  one  precisely  like  the  variety 
of  which  you  send  flowers.  It  is  a  curiosity,  and  if  you  have  an  offset 
to  spare  we  should  be  glad  to  test  its  fixity  of  character  in  our  collec¬ 
tion:  • 

Large  Pod— Entada  scandens  (J.  H.  IF.). — As  nearly  as  we  can 
judge  from  your  sketch  and  description  we  should  think  the  plant  is 
Entada  scandens,  a  member  of  the  Leguminosm,  a  climbing  plant,  found 
widely  distributed  in  the  tropics,  frequently  having  pods  4  feet  long 
and  4  or  5  inches  broad. 

Emigration  (Nero). — We  are  not  in  possession  of  the  requisite 
■data  for  informing  you  “  whether  Australia,  New  Zealand,  or  California 
is  the  best  for  a  steady  industrious  young  gardener,  who  will  have  £100 
at  his  disposal  on  arrival.”  If  you  write  to  the  Secretary,  Emigration 
-Office,  41,  Broadway,  Westminster,  you  will  be  supplied  with  informa¬ 
tion  as  reliable  as  can  be  obtained  on  the  subject. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  (II.  II). — Three  or  four  ounces  to  each 
■square  yard  will  be  a  suitable  dressing.  You  had  much  better  purchase 
a  little,  as  before  you  can  make  what  you  want  the  season  will  be  too 
far  .‘advanced  ■  for  its  benefiting  the  crops.  Bones  can  be  reduced  to 
powder  by  placing  them  in  a  tub  with  alternate  layers  of  caustic 
potash  ;  more  slowly  with,  thick  layers  of  wood  ashes  between  them. 

Destroying  Weeds  (Subscriber). — We  certainly  do  not  consider 
«alt  the  best  weed  destroyer,  and  if  it  is  used  repeatedly,  as  it  must  to 
keep  walls  and  drives  dean,  it  makes  them  soft  and  wet.  We  have  seen 
walks  practically  spoiled  through  being  covered  with  salt  year  after  year. 
We  know  of  nothing  that  gives  greater  satisfaction  for  the  purpose 
in  question  than  Smith’s  weed  killer.  It  is  quicker  in  action  than 
salt  and  decidedly  more  lasting  in  effect.  It  was  advertised  in  this 
Journal  last  week,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  prices  and 
particulars  from  the  manufacturer  or  his  agents. 

Phalaenopsls  Flowers  (A.  D.). — So  far  from  these  plants  being 
weakened  by  the  removal  of  the  flowers  the  reverse  is  the  case,  though 
for  obvious  reasons  the  practice  is  not  resorted  to  except  with  small  or 
weak  plants.  We  have  no  doubt  many  plants  of  P.  Schilleriana  have 


been  seen  with  considerably  more  than  100  flowers  open  at  the  same 
time.  We  think  we  have  seen  several,  but  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  count  the  blooms,  though  others  may  have  done  so.  Your  other 
questions  are  too  wide  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  in  this  column,  but 
you  will  find  the  desired  information  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Horticulture. 

Culture  of  Gasterias  (Joe). — Gasterias  belong  to  the  Aloe  section 
of  the  Lilyworts.  They  are  very  neat  plants  for  a  succulent  collection. 
They  will  do  well  in  a  house  kept  from  45°  in  winter  to  60°  and  more  in 
summer.  They  flourish  best  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  peat  and  very 
rotten  dry  cowdung,  and  some  lime  rubbish  and  broken  bricks— say,  two 
parts  sandy  loam,  half  a  part  of  cowdung.  and  half  a  part  of  broken 
bricks  and  lime  rubbish.  The  chief  care  they  require  is  to  keep  them 
almost  quite  dry,  when  in  a  state  of  rest  in  winter.  If  the  pots  stand 
on  a  damp  stone  or  damp  gravel  they  will  absorb  enough  moisture 
in  the  dark  months. 

Cutting  Camellias  (Allen). — When  the  flowers  are  cut  by  a 
practised  person  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  future  flowering,  for  the 
blooms  will  only  be  cut  from  a  part  where  the  subsequent  growth  will 
not  be  interfered  with  ;  but  when  they  are  taken  indiscriminately  from 
every  part  the  future  growth  and  flowering  are  materially  affected. 
When  the  plants  are  “  cut  hard  ”  for  their  blooms  they  should  be  gone 
over  after  flowering,  and  any  irregular  growths  removed  or  shortened,  so 
as  to  make  the  shoots  equally  thin,  and  these  should  be  regularly  stopped 
throughout  in  order  to  secure  their  breaking  equally  at  every  part,  the 
plants  being  afterwards  placed  in  heat  to  secure  a  regular  and  free 
growth. 

Spot  on  Pelargonium  leaves  (II.  HI.  L.). — This  affection 

arises  from  two  causes — defective  root  action,  the  result  either  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  soil  too  wet  or  too  dry,  or  from  the  plants  being  kept  too  close 
and  at  the  same  time  too  cold.  If  the  attack  is  serious  they  are  difficult 
to  restore,  and  so  far  as  we  know  this  can  only  be  done  by  cutting  them 
down  and  encouraging  fresh  growth,  to  be  kept  hedlthy  by  good  soil  and 
attention  in  watering  and  ventilation.  We  have  known  cut-back  plants 
after  starting  into  growth  and  in  due  time  planted  in  the  open  air  quite 
recover  from  the  affection.  As  the  fresh  plants  you  procure  “  go 
wrong,”  we  think  there  is  something  wrong  in  your  management,  but 
without  particulars  before  us  we  are  unable  to  speak  definitely  on  this 
matter. 

Carnations  Diseased — Helminthosporlum  echlnulum  (A.). — 

The  plants  are  affected  by  a  fungus  which  has  received  several  names, 
but  is  generally  known  as  Heiminthosporium  echinulum,  and  where 
plants  are  as  much  infested  as  yours  appear  to  be  it  is  a  difficult  task 
to  restore  them  to  health.  The  best  method  would  be  to  destroy  the 
worst  plants,  keeping  those  partially  affected  in  a  frame  separate  from 
the  healthy  plants,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them  all  in  a  vigorous  healthy 
condition,  not  weakened  by  too  much  heat  or  a  close  atmosphere  as  the 
others  may  have  been.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  stock 
of  fresh  plants,  and  in  that  case  do  not  place  them  in  the  same  frame 
or  house  as  the  diseased  plants  occupied,  unless  the  structure  have  been 
thoroughly  cleansed. 

Growing  Flowers  for  Sale  (Reve  d'Or).— Your  questions  cannot 
be  answered  categorically.  Expert  growers -who  send  the  best  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  and  other  flowers  to  London,  find  the  culture  pro¬ 
fitable,  except  when  tho  market  is  “  glutted,”  a3  it  sometimes  is.  We 
doubt  the  probability  of  vour  competing  successfully,  in  sending  small 
quantities  by  post,  with  larger  and  more  experienced  growers,  but  if 
you  could  make  arrangements  with  florists  in  shops  to  take  what  you 
can  send,  you  might  make  something  by  the  venture.  Everything 
depends  on  quality  and  existing  demands.  Only  high-class  produce 
can  bo  depended  on  to  prove  remunerative.  Prices  fluctuate  consider¬ 
ably,  and  vendors  have  to  take  their  chance  of  the  market  being  “  good  ” 
or  “  bad.”  Those  who  are  the  first  in  sending  the  best  produce  realise 
the  best  prices.  About  5  per  cent,  is  the  usual  commission  on  sales,  but 
it  varies. 

Summer-pinching  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  (F.  J.). — Where 
;  the  main  branches  of  fruit  trees  are  thinly  disposed,  as  in  the  case  of 
cordons,  the  growths  not  required  for  extension  may  be  pinched  as  soon 
as  they  have  made. five  or  six  leaves  and  before  the  whole  of  these  are 
developed,  the  subsequent  growths  to  be  pinched  at  one  leaf.  When 
trees,  such  as  pyramids,  are 'much  crowded,  as  many  are,  early  topping, 

1  especially  if  subsequent. pinching  is  omitted,  is  calculated  to  aggravate 
the  evil,  and  disbudding  would  be  the  most  desirable.  If  good,  crops  of 
fruit,  regardless  of  the  size  and  shape  of  trees,  is  the  main  object  the 
branches  cannot  well  be  tdo  thinly  disposed,  then  summer  pinching  will 
scarcely  be  needed  and  very  little  pruning  at  any  time.  If  there  is  not 
room  for  a  leaf  from  the  sublateral  of  a  Vine  to  develop,  either  the  rods 
are  too  close  or  the  chief  laterals  on  them,  through  insufficient  disbud¬ 
ding.  Leaves  should  not  be  permitted  where  there  is  not  space  for  their 
growth  without  crushing  violently  against  each  other. 

Peaches  Mildewed  (J.  F.).  —  The  fruits  received  are  badly 
infested  with  mildew,  It  is  useless  expecting  fruit  so  badly  attacked 
to  finish  satisfactorily  ;  but  as  attacks  of  this  kind  are,  as  a  rule,  but 
partial,  it  would  be  advisable  to  promptly  dust'  every  part  of  the  trees, 
and  particularly  the  fruits,  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  We  should  repeat 
the  dressing  of  sulphur  in  a  few  days,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  every  part 
infested  is  reached,  and  then  have  recourse  to  the  morning  and  after- 
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noon  svringings  usually  practised,  which  will  cleanse  the  foliage  and 
fruit  of  the  sulphur,  and  a  reservation  being  made  of  the  most  promising 
to  remain  for  the  crop,  the  worst  can  be  removed  and  burned.  We 
further  advise  that  the  trees  be  syringed  occasionally  with  sulphide  of 
potassium  (Harris’s),  which  we  have  found  useful — indeed,  quite  as 
efficacious  as  sulphur,  and  easier  as  well  as  more  cleanly  in  application. 
It  may  safely  be  used  instead  of  sulphur,  but  the  point  is  to  act  at  once, 
therefore  we  mention  both,  so  as  to  save  further  disaster.  Mildew  is 
fostered  by  defective  ventilation.  Why  not  increase  the  means  of  venti¬ 
lation  2  Too  little  provision  it  appears  is  made  for  the  admission  of  air, 
but  it  will  not  save  the  trees  from  liability  to  mildew. 


it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp, 
C T, .  A.).— Ornithogalum  nutans.  (T-  d/.,  Ireland'). — Orchis  mascula. 
( Capt.  T.). — Oncidium  pulvinatum.  (C.). — Heuchera  Richardsoni  and 
Lycaste  aromatica.  (C.  E.  S.). — Your  Rose,  placed  in  a  dry  box  with¬ 
out  green  packing,  was  quite  too  withered  for  identification,  even  if  we- 
undertook  to  name  Roses,  which  we  do  not,  as,  with  few  exceptions, 
those  grown  are  florists’  varieties,  not  species  of  the  genus  Rosa.  See 
our  conditions.  (P.  P.). — A  variety  of  Aucuba  japonica. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  8th. 


Cutting-  Down  Chrysanthemums  (P.  II.). — We  are  often  a 
little  surprised  by  requests  for  information  which  has  been  recently 
published  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  form  than  is  practicable  in 
this  column.  It  will  perhaps  be  useful  to  you  if  we  give  a  few  refer¬ 
ences.  Pp.  51,  January  17th  ;  62,  January  24th  ;  87,  January  31st ;  127, 
February  14th  ;  157,  February  21st ;  177,  February  26th,  of  the  present 
year.  We  could  point  you  to  more  on  the  subject,  but  in  case  you  do 
not  preserve  the  papers  we  cite  from  one  of  them,  A  Notts  Grower,” 
whose  advice  may  be  followed  with  safety,  stated  on  page  87  : — “  The 
collection  is  examined  two  or  three  days  previous  to  the  time  of 
cutting  down,  and  the  plants  intended  for  that  purpose  are  placed 
by  themselves  in  order  to  keep  the  roots  rather  dry,  though  not  dust 
dry  ;  by  so  doing  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from  bleeding.  Great  care 
is  necessary  not  to  get  the  roots  soddened  ;  in  fact,  the  only  water  I 
give  them  is  either  from  the  syringe  or  fine-rose  watering  can  for 
ten  days  or  more,  according  to  the  season.  If  a  -wet  season  the 
plants  should  be  kept  in  a  frame  or  laid  on  their  sides  till  beginning 
to  break.  Some  judgment  is  required  as  to  how  the  plants  should 
be  cut  down.  One  of  the  main  points  is  to  keep  the  foliage  good 
from  the  time  of  propagating,  so  that  four  or  more  good  leaves  are 
left  on  the  stem  after  being  cut  back.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
earlier  varieties  to  be  cut  back  will  reap  this  advantage  ;  the  later 
cut-backs  or  the  earliest  really,  if  struck  with  the  others,  sometimes 
become  bare  at  the  base ;  then  they  must  not  be  cut  lower  than 
1  foot  from  the  pot,  or  the  plants  will  not  break  so  freely  as  desir¬ 
able.  The  plants  should  got  their  final  shift  when  the  growths  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  being  very  careful  in  supplying  water  for 
two  or  three  weeks.”  The  time  for  cutting  down  ranges  from  the 
end  of  April  for  the  late  varieties,  to  the  end  of  May  for  the  earlier. 
The  names  of  several  varieties,  and  the  time  for  cutting  them  down, 
may  be  found  in  the  article  quoted  from,  and  if  you  do  not  possess 
the  number  (January  24th)  it  can  be  had  by  post  from  the  publisher 
for  3£d. 

Epiphyllum  Culture  (JL  Subscriber). — Encouraging  free  growth 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  ripening  it  subsequently  by  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  with  reduced 
moisture,  are  the  chief  essentials  in  the  cultivation  of  these  plants. 
Possibly  yours  may  not  need  repotting,  and  if  not  some  of  the  old  soil 
may  be  taken  out  and  fresh  added  as  a  thick  top-dressing.  A  successful 
cultivator  has  written  as  follows  on  these  plants  in  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture : — “  During  the  growing  season  they  delight  in  a  warm 
close  atmosphere,  where  they  can  be  shaded  from  strong  sun.  They  must 
also  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  When  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become 
dry  their  fine  silk-like  roots  quickly  perish.  Many  failures  have  arisen 
from  the  poor  soil  given  do  the  plants.  A  very  suitable  compost  is  rich  i 
fibry  loam,  one-fourth  leaf  mould,  one-seventh  of  cow  manure,  and  a 
liberal  dash  of  coarse  sand.  A  little  charcoal  in  the  soil  proves  beneficial 
if  the  loam  is  inclined  to  be  heavy.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots 
manure  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  will  keep  the  roots  in  activity 
and  assist  the  plants  wonderfully.  Directly  growth  has  been  completed 
the  stems  should  be  ripened  by  gradual  exposure  to  light  and  a  cooler 
atmosphere.  This  is  essential  if  they  are  to  flower  profusely  ;  they  will 
not  flower  on  growths  that  are  soft  and  unripened.  The  advance  of  these 
plants  can  be  prevented  at  almost  any  time  after  a  good  growth  has  been 
developed — that  is,  say  towards  the  middle  of  September.  Fatal  results 
often  attend  the  resting  of  Epiphyllums,  which  is  due  to  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  their  cultural  requirements.  The  plants  must  not  be 
removed  from  a  close  warm  house  to  a  cold  one,  or  they  suffer  severely. 
They  should  be  placed  in  a  house  10°  lower  than  the  one  in  which  they 
have  been  growing,  less  moisture  should  be  given  and  more  light.  This 
is  sufficient  to  bring  growth  to  a  standstill  and  ripen  it  thoroughly. 
Failure  results  very  often  during  the  ripening  or  resting  period  from 
subjecting  the  plants  to  a  roasting  system  of  culture.  How  many  may 
have  been  ruined  through  being  kept  so  cry  at  their  roots  until  their 
branches  shrivel  !  This  treatment  destroys  roots,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  moisture  stored  in  their  fleshy  growth  is  evaporated.  They 
require  a  drier  atmosphere  than  the  ordinary  stove,  and  a  temperature  of 
50°,  with  just  sufficient  water  at  their  roots  to  keep  the  branches  in  a 
fresh  plump  condition.  After  they  are  once  hardened  and  ripened  they 
will  bear  cooler  treatment  for  a  time,  and  may  be  safely  kept  in  a  cool 
house.  If  the  soil  is  wet  about  the  roots  while  the  plants  are  in  a  cold 
house  they  are  certain  to  fail.” 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 


Business  improving,  with  good  supplies. 


FRUIT. 


d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

e. 

a. 

Aoples,  i  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

to  9 

g 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

» 

Cherries,  £  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  £-sieve . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

R  rapes,  per  lb . 

1 

6 

4 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

9 

Lemons,  case . 

10 

0 

le 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb.  .. 

2 

0 

4 

9 

VEGETABLES. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  3 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

9  to  1 

Asparagus, bundle  ..  .. 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0 

6 

l 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet, Red,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

s 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

o 

0 

3 

0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kiduev,  perowt. 

4 

0 

8 

9 

Cauliflower? ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

o 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  .,  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  . .  . . 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  ,  ..  .. 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . .  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Leeks,  bunch  .. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

s. 

d. 

B 

d. 

S. 

d. 

e. 

a 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 

Lilium  longiaorum,  12 

bunches . 

l 

6 

to  4 

0 

blooms . 

3 

0  to  5 

0- 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

l 

6 

3 

0 

Lilyof  theValley,  12  sprays 

0 

6 

i 

9 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Bluebells,  dozen  bunches 

1 

0 

1 

6 

bunches . 

6 

o 

9 

9 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunohes 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Camellias,  White,  IS  bl. . . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

9 

,.  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

9 

Cineraria,  per  bunoh 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Narcisi  (various)  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

9 

Cowslip3,  dozen  bunohes 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trasses 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Cyclamen,  dozen  blooms 

0 

4 

0 

9 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Daffodils  (various),  doz. 

Polj’anthus,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

9 

bunches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohes. . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Daffodils  (double),  doz. 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  . . 

2 

0 

S 

9 

bunches  . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  (indoor),  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

9 

Eucharis,  dozen  .. 

2 

6 

5 

0 

„  Tea, dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

9 

Gardenias,  12  blooms 

1 

0 

4 

0 

„  yellow  . 

3 

0 

6 

9 

Gladioli,  per  bunch . .  . . 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Stephanotis,  doz.  sprays 

3 

0 

5 

9 

Hyacinths  (French),  per 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

i 

6 

bunch  . 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  blooms  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

0 

8 

i 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

„  Parme  (French), 

per  bunch  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

per  bunch 

8 

0 

4 

a 

Lilium  candidum,  doz. 

,,  Dark  (French)  bch. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

blooms . 

1 

0 

1 

6. 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bnnohes 

2 

0 

4 

9 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

S. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

F. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Euonymu9,  var..  dozen 

6 

0  to  18 

9 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Arbor  vifcag(golden)  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0 

18 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

i 

6 

7 

9 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

18 

0 

S3 

0 

Foliage  plants,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

3 

0 

12 

9 

Bedding  plants  in  variety, 

Hyacinths,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

9 

9 

per  doz.  from  . .  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

doz.  poti  . 

12 

0 

18 

9 

each  . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

12 

O 

Christmas  Bose  . .  . . 

0 

0 

~  0 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

9 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

O 

Cyolamen,  dozen  pots  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12 

4 

0 

6 

9 

Dracama  terminals,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Pelirgoniums,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  . . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Primula,  per  doz . 

c 

0 

0 

9 

Erica  Cavendishi,  doz.  . . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Spirma,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

9 

0 

15 

9 

,,  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Tulips,  doz.  pots  ..  .. 

8 

9 

9 

0 

ALL-ROUND  FARMING. 

To  be  a  good  “  all-round  ”  farmer  is  generally  considered  to  be 
highly  commendable.  The  expression  is  common  enough,  and 
may  be  said  to  imply  sound  practice  based  upon  equally  sound 
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practical  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  farming.  It  is  probably 
the  all-round  man  who  has  been  best  able  to  withstand  the  effects 
of  the  prolonged  agricultural  depression,  for  if  one  thing  failed 
him  another  was  always  at  hand  to  afford  him  support  and  relief. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  man  of  extremes,  whose  efforts  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  production  of  corn,  beef,  and  mighty  muck  heaps, 
seemed  positively  to  court  the  failure  which  sooner  or  later  fell 
upon  him.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptional  circumstances,  calling 
for  a  special  style  of  farming  ;  but  for  the  general  practitioner  a 
well-balanced  system,  embracing  in  fair  proportion  each  branch 
at  all  calculated  to  afford  some  margin  of  profit,  is  undoubtedly 
best. 

A  proud  man  was  one  of  our  tenants  when  he  told  us  that  his 
wife’s  butter  was  so  excellent  that  the  demand  for  it  exceeded  the 
supply.  Undoubtedly  a  well-managed  dairy  is  an  essential  part  of 
il  all-round  ”  farming,  and  enough  cows  can  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
without  having  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  land  in  pasture. 
U ndoubtedly,  too,  the  best  of  all  dietaries  for  cows,  as  well  as  for 
other  animals,  is  a  mixed  one.  Rye,  Rye  Grass,  Tares,  Clover  ? 
Lucerne,  Cabbages,  Thousand-headed  Kale,  with  Carrots  and  Man¬ 
golds,  all  afford  nutritious  food  for  cows,  as  well  as  hay,  silage,  and 
corn.  Enough  of  both  dry  and  green  food  should  be  forthcoming 
from  the  farm  itself  to  support  the  cows,  and  to  induce  them  to 
yield  a  full  quantity  of  the  richest  milk.  A  moderate  addition  of 
purchased  food  may  be  advisable,  but  the  bulk  of  the  food  ought 
certainly  to  be  home-grown.  The  result  of  the  feeding  experi¬ 
ments  last  summer  at  Aspatria  Agricultural  College  goes  to  show 
that  a  moderate  expenditure  on  purchased  food  is  very  profitable. 
A  cow  on  grass  had  in  addition  at  night  and  morning,  presumably 
when  milked,  3 jibs,  of  crushed  oats  for  a  fortnight,  8 lbs.  of  butter 
per  week  being  the  result.  The  next  fortnight  decorticated  cotton 
cake  was  used  instead  of  the  oats,  with  similar  results  as  to  quantity) 
but  with  some  improvement  in  quality  of  butter.  Next  came  a 
mixture  of  the  oats  and  cake,  leading  to  an  increase  in  the  weekly 
jield  of  butter  by  2  lbs.  This  was  followed  for  another  fortnight 
by  3  lbs.  twice  daily  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  bran,  crushed 
oats,  the  cotton  cake,  and  Smith’s  palm-nut  meal,  with  the  remark¬ 
able  result  of  14  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  and  when  this  mixture 
vas  discarded,  and  only  crushed  oats  given,  the  butter  yield  fell 
from  the  14  lbs.  to  6  lbs.  per  week.  No  more  satisfactory  testimony 
of  the  high  value  of  mixed  food  has  ever  been  published,  and  the 
farming  world  is  certainly  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  conducted  the  experiments. 

In  connection  with  the  dairy  comes  calf-rearing  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  pig-fattening  later  on.  If  beef  is  produced  at  al 
upon  a  farm  it  is  more  profitable  from  home-reared  than  from  pur^ 
chased  stock  of  the  ordinary  Irish  type,  with  which  our  market" 
are  crowded.  There  is  some  risk  under  present  pi  ices  of  calf8 
rearing  being  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  the  result  will  be,  after 
some  little  time,  an  overstocked  market  ard  unprofitable  prices 
In  rearing  calves  a  cow  giving  a  large  quantity  of  inferior  milk 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  for  the  purpose  ;  her  milk,  of  com¬ 
paratively  little  use  in  the  dairy,  will  afford  sustenance  for  two 
calves  at  the  same  time  for  about  ten  weeks,  when  they  may  be 
followed  by  another  pair  for  a  like  period,  and  a  fifth  calf  is  often 
made  to  follow  the  second  pair.  The  calves  should  be  induced  to 
feed  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  know  nothing  better  for  them  than 
finely  crushed  Waterloo  cake,  a  compound  cake  very  nutritious  and 
wholesome. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  with  the  breeding  of  all  animals 
cn  the  farm.  We  cannot  too  often  insist  upon  this  point,  for  a 
well  bred  animal  only  requires  the  same  care,  and  as  a  rule  does  not 
require  so  much  food  as  an  ill-bred  one.  Among  pigs  one  of  our 
best  investments  was  in  a  medium  sized  Yorkshire  boar,  a  com¬ 
pact  shapely  animal,  whose  progeny,  the  result  of  crossing  with 
carefully  selected  Suffolk  sows,  proved  very  superior  to  oi  dinary 
stock,  one  especial  point  of  merit  being  early  lipeness  for  market 
either  as  “  porkers  ”  as  “  jointers.”  In  cows,  sheep,  and  horses  the 


good  “  all-round  ”  farmer  is  fond  of  a  judicious  cross-bred  rather 
than  pure  pedigree  stock.  What  he  wants  is  sound  hardy  animals, 
sturdy,  robust,  easily  brought  into  and  kept  in  high  condition.  By 
high,  we  mean  profitable  condition,  and  not  the  production  of  so 
much  superfluous  fat,  upon  which  no  farmer  ought  ever  to  waste 
his  substance,  and  certainly  not  in  these  hard  times.  We  greatly 
wish  the  Royal  and  other  agricultural  societies  would  see  to  this 
matter  by  offering  prizes  for  animals  of  all  kinds  prepared  for  the 
butcher  in  the  most  economical  manner.  This  clearly  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  which  has  partly  been  taken  in  the  guise 
of  experiments  in  the  use  of  mixed  food. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Frequent  and  heavy  showers  have  for  the  moment  brought  work  to 
a  standstill  upon  heavy  land  farms,  and  where  such  land  is  at  all 
deficient  in  drainage  the  Barley  plant  has  become  of  a  sickly  pale 
yellow  hue.  With  such  exceptions  we  are  bound  to  say  the  corn  plant 
is  full,  strong,  and  healthy.  The  rolling  of  spring  corn  and  sowing  ot' 
Clover  and  other  small  seeds  has  been  much  hindered,  but  with  a  day  or 
two  of  bright  sunshine  and  wind  the  surface  soon  becomes  dry  enough 
for  such  work.  Care  should  be  taken  in  harrowing  after  seeds  sown  for 
layers  with  corn  to  use  light  harrows,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  one  turn 
only,  or  the  corn  plant  may  suffer.  Harrowing  Barley  to  destroy 
Charlock  requires  much  care,  and  the  men  must  be  looked  after  closely 
to  prevent  harm  being  done  to  the  corn.  So,  too,  in  the  use  of  horse 
hoes  among  corn  a  careful  experienced  man  is  required  for  the  steerage 
of  the  hoes,  or  corn  and  weeds  are  apt  to  be  destroyed  together. 

It  was  our  intention  to  sow  the  Swedes  on  the  home  farm  after  winter 
Tares,  but  a  tempting  offer  for  part  of  that  farm  from  a  prospective 
tenant  which  the  landlord  was  disposed  to  accept  upset  our  plans,  and 
we  are  having  the  sheep  folds  on  Rye  followed  by  the  ploughs  in  view 
of  sowing  Swedes  there.  The  drill  will  follow  at  once,  and  seed  germi¬ 
nation  will  be  speedy  in  the  moist  warm  soil.  We  shall  hope  thus  to 
ensure  a  full  Swede  crop,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  a  second 
growth  of  Rye,  which  we  intended  keeping  for  harvest.  The  ewes  and 
lambs  will  go  from  the  Rye  -to  Sainfoin,  upon  which  we  hope  to  wean 
the  lambs  by  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Where  Clover  or  Sainfoin  is 
intended  for  seed  the  flock  may  now  be  folded  lightly  upon  it,  and  there 
will  then  be  ample  time  for  a  second  growth  for  seed.  A  trial  of  some 
Sainfoin  seed  from  last  year’s  harvest  proves  it  to  be  very  low  in 
germinant  power.  Lucerne  sown  last  year  near  the  homestead  on  the 
home  farm  has  now  a  strong  first  growth  that  will  be  very  useful  for  the 
horses.  If  possible  we  would  have  a  similar  plot  of  Lucerne  on  every 
farm,  for  no  green  crop  is  more  useful  where  it  answers,  and  few  are  so 
durable  provided  the  Lucerne  is  sown  in  drills  far  enough  apart  to  admit 
of  a  free  use  of  the  horse  hoe  to  keep  down  weeds. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Treatment  and  Food  of  Cows  (A  Young  Gardener'). — Much 
of  what  you  desire  to  know  was  published  on  page  308,  April  11th,  1889, 
and  page  327  of  the  following  issue.  You  had  better  turn  to  those 
numbers  and  read  attentively  what  you  find  in  them.  Your  other 
questions  cannot  be  answered  this  week. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OB.SERYATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  85'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A." 

IN  THE  DAT. 
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a  . 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

0 

ter. 

IS 

perature. 

Temperature 
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April  and  May. 

■S  A 

In 

On 

C! 

Dry. 

Wet. 

So 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Id. 

Sunday . 28 

29.795 

50.9 

48.8 

K. 

47  2 

57.9 

45.0 

98.4 

41  2 

Monday . 19 

29.896 

49  6 

44  3 

5*, 

46  9 

59.3 

39.2 

104.4 

33  9 

Tuesday  ....  u> 

29.588 

50.6 

49  0 

E. 

47  3 

61.5 

41.9 

89.4 

o8.4 

Wednesday..  1 

29  720 

50.4 

45  6 

S.E. 

47.4 

5t.3 

44  2 

78.i 

39  8 

0.021 

Thursday....  2 

29.742 

52.0 

48  5 

E. 

47.2 

58  5 

42  7 

:-6  8 

Friday  .  3 

29.994 

54.1 

49  1 

S.E. 

47  4 

6 1.7 

43.2 

100.3 

32  8 

Saturday  ....  4 

29  965 

61.4 

55.7 

E. 

48  4 

72.8 

47.0 

113.8 

44.4 

— 

29  814 

52.7 

48.7 

47.4 

60.9 

43.6 

1 

Ifc  ! 

38  2 

OHO  9 

REMARKS. 

28th.— Rain  at  S  AM.,  from  1QA.M.  to  noon, and  from  5  to  "P.M.;  otlrrwlse  fine  with 
some  sunshine. 

29tb.— Bright  thioughout. 

Both.— Dnil  and  occasionally  damp  ti  l  noon  ;  fine  with  a  little  sun  till  4  p  M.,  then  heavy 
shower  and  fair  again  ufitr. 

May  1st.— Fine  and  occa-ionally  lr:ght ;  a  s'lght  shower  in  the  afternoon. 

2nd.— Wet  morning,  frequent  showers ;  but  oc  asional  sunshine  in  a'ternoon. 

3rd.— Overcast,  witli  occasional  gleams  of  sun  ill  morning;  tine  a. id  frequently  bright 
in  ihe  afternoon. 

4th.— Bright  and  warm. 

Avery  ordinary  spring  week  until  the  last  day,  when  warm  weather  se-  in  suddea 

— G.  J.  SIMONS. 
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THE  approaching  Floral  Fete  in  the  wholesale  flower  market, 
Covent  Garden,  affords  a  fitting  opportunity  for  bringing 
the  claims  of  the  above  institution  for  support  more  prominently 
forward.  Already  the  charity  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  persons 
struggling  with  the  adversity  of  the  world,  and  other  applicants  are 
awaiting  assistance  in  far  greater  numbers  than  can  be  provided  for, 
urgent  as  are  the  cases,  and  anxious  as  is  the  Committee  to  afford 
■the  needed  relief. 

With  the  object  of  strengthening  the  Fund  for  the  alleviation 
of  distress  that  exists  in  an  acute  form,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  a  floral  treat  of  an  exceptional  character  to  those  who  can 
enjoy  it,  and  thereby  afford  “help  to  the  helpless,”  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  kindly  permits  the  great  market  in  question  to  be  opened 
to  the  public  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  and  the  expert  growers 
of  plants  for  the  adornment  of  the  homes  of  tlie  various  sections 
of  the  community  have  undertaken  to  furnish  the  stands  in 
the  best  style  in  which  they  are  capable.  This  means,  beyond 
any  doubt,  that  the  exhibits  will  represent  domestic  floriculture 
in  a  way  that  cannot  be  equalled  either  in  this  or  any  other 
•country. 

We  gather  from  a  prospectus  before  us  that  the  “  unique  floral 
spectacle  will  occupy  an  area  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and 
a  frontage  of  flowers,  tier  above  tier,  extending  over  a  length  of 
700  yards,  with  1000  square  yards  of  promenade  between  the 
beautiful  avenues  for  visitors.” 


The  Exhibition  will  be  opened  by  the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts 
a.t  eight  o’clock,  at  which  time  visitors  will  be  admitted,  and  for 
three  hours  afterwards.  The  band  of  Her  Majesty’s  Horse  Guards 
•conducted  by  Mr.  Charles  Godfrey,  will  be  in  attendance,  and  a 
•combined  floral  and  musical  treat  may  be  confidently  expected  of 
•an  unusually  interesting  nature. 

With  the  object  of  preventing  overcrowding  the  sale  of  tickets 
is  limited  to  2000,  and  those  who  purchase  them  will  doubtless  be 
gratified  with  the  investment,  and  each  payment  will  at  the  same 
time  afford  a  week’s  sustenance  to  some  child  left  without  means 
of  support  through  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents.  A  generous 
response  is  hoped  for  by  persons  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
object,  and  who  can  purchase  tickets  for  attending  the  Fete  or 
presentation. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  wholesale  flower  market  is 
•entirely  distinct  from  the  central  avenue,  and  in  the  ordinary 
routine  is  only  open  to  the  public  for  a  few  hours  after  4  a.m., 
when  plants  are  being  purchased,  and,  to  again  cite  from  the  pro¬ 
spectus  : — “  It  is  only  by  special  privilege,  kindly  accorded  in  the 
cause  of  charity,  and  by  willing  efforts  of  the  numerous  cultivators 
in  completing  their  arrangements  some  hours  earlier  than  usual, 
that  the  public  can  inspect  and  enjoy  the  extraordinary  assortment 
of  plants,  as  they  are  temptingly  disposed  in  readiness  for  pur¬ 
chasers  who  often  clamour  for  their  acquisition  before  the  dawn 
of  day.” 

Decorative  plants  of  all  the  varieties  in  present  demand  will  be 
arranged  on  nearly  three  hundred  stands  ;  and  the  cut  flowers  in 
bunches,  boxes,  and  baskets  will  probably  surpass  any  other  display 
to  be  seen  elsewhere  during  the  season. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  tickets,  5s.  each,  can  be  obtained  from 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens, 
Chiswick,  and  Mr.  J.  Assbee,  Market  Office,  Covent  Garden. 
They  are  now  ready,  and  will  be  distributed  in  the  order  of 
application. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  AND  MURIATE  OF  POTASH 

FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Awaiting  abler  craftsmen  taking  up  the  subject  broached 
editorially  (page  310)  on  my  suggesting  the  advisability  of  employing 
superphosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  for  fruit  trees  instead  of 
nitrogenous  manure,  I  have  refrained  from  pursuing  the  matter, 
but  offer  a  few  remarks  to  induce  inquiry  and  experiment. 

Phospliatic  manure  (outside  artificial)  as  used  in  gardens  has 
been  slow  in  action  by  reason  of  the  material  being  presented  in 
the  least  available  form  to  the  attacks  of  acids  in  the  soil.  The  idea 
was  probably  to  render  the  supply  of  phosphatic  matter  as  durable 
as  possible,  as  not  many  years  back  it  was  not  uncommon  to  apply 
bone3  to  Yine  borders  in  carcases,  and  to  bury  a  sheep,  cow,  or  horse, 
was  considered  imperative  if  something  grand  in  Grapes  was  looked 
for.  Then  an  advance  was  made  to  crushed  or  half-inch  bones, 
and  ultimately  to  bonemeal  or  dust.  Latterly  we  have  taken  to 
steaming — the  object  being  to  get  as  much  phosphatic  matter 
available  as  food  in  as  little  time  as  practicable.  Similar  remarks 
apply  to  mineral  phosphates — i.e.,  coprolites  ;  they  were  found  to  be 
most  speedy  and  efficacious  when  ground.  In  fact,  the  value  of  bones 
as  manure  was  found  to  depend  on  the  degree  of  their  divisibility. 

By  placing  crude  material  to  be  manufactured  in  the  soil  into 
plant  food  we  may  get  as  much  phosphatic  matter  available  as  the 
plants  require  ;  but  there  is  a  probability  that  there  may  be  too 
little,  or  that  it  may  be  in  excess,  and  the  crop  is  not  benefited  to 
the  extent  it  would  be  were  more  of  the  material  available,  whilst 
by  an  excess  there  must  be  waste  through  its  being  soluble,  there¬ 
fore  liable  to  diminution  consequent  on  the  percolation  of  water 
through  the  soil.  We  must  not  assume  that  because  there  is  a 
superfluity  of  nutriment  for  any  crop  in  one  year  it  will  be  reserved 
in  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  succeeding  year’s  crop.  It  is  not 
evidence  that  there  is  no  waste,  because  the  effects  are  more  marked 
in  the  succeeding  than  in  the  year  of  application,  for  the  stored-up 
matter  must  be  considered  as  resulting  from  the  application  of 
phosphatic  manure  in  the  previous  season,  a  result  which  does  not 
attend  the  application  of  nitrogenous  manures,  not  even  when  lime 
is  applied,  as  the  benefit  of  the  lime  is  not  seen  until  the  year 
succeeding  that  of  its  application.  The  benefit,  therefore,  as  regards 
fruit  trees  is  proportionate  to  the  phosphatic  matter  assimilated  and 
stored  in  the  wood  and  buds  ;  hence  the  importance  of  considering 
the  supply  essential  for  its  current  requirements  only.  A  given 
crop  will  require  so  much  phosphatic  manure,  and  perhaps  potash 
salts  for  its  profitable  cultivation.  An  excessive  quantity  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  potash  will  give  a  less  bulk  than  a  lesser,  because 
proper  quantity — -viz.,  5  cwt.  superphosphate  may  give  a  less  yield 
of  Turnips,  Barley,  or  Oats  than  3  cwt.,  and  we  have  to  consider 
what  becomes  of  the  wasted  2  cwt.  Will  it  remain  to  the  advantage 
of  the  succeeding  crop  ?  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  advantage  what¬ 
ever,  for  soluble  manures  are  of  benefit  to  the  existing  crop  during 
its  growth  or  never.  That  is  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
applying  crude  bones  to  be  dissolved  in  the  soil  and  applying  them 
already  soluble.  Of  bone  dust  we  require  12  to  16  bushels  per 
acre  ;  of  superphosphate  3  cwt.  to  5  cwt.  The  first  will  not  only 
benefit  the  current  crop  but  the  succeeding  ones,  but  there  is  little 
benefit  from  the  latter  other  than  to  the  crop  to  which  it  is  applied, 
and  as  that  crop  is  greater  by  thouse  of  superphosphate  than  from  bone 
dust  there  is  a  manifest  advantage  from  the  use  of  dissolved  bones. 

With  limited  experience  I  should  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
speak  definitely  as  to  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  to  use  for 
fruit  trees,  but  it  seems  that  the  efficacy  of  phosphatic  manures  is 
enhanced  by  an  addition  of  potash  salts,  the  most  potent  being 
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muriate,  which  is  superior  in  mauurial  value  to  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  even  nitrate  ;  indeed  nitrates  appear  to  have  very  little  value 
as  manure  on  soils  which  naturally  contain  salts  of  nitric  acid, 
as,  by  reason  of  the  components,  in  fruit  borders,  which  are 
constantly  forming  nitrates,  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  though 
increasing  the  formation  of  gluten  and  albumen,  do  not  increase  the 
yield  of  fruit  trees.  Even  manure  from  farmyards,  and  liquid 
manure  from  tanks  receiving  the  drainings  of  stables,  cow  byres, 
or  sewage  do  not  tend  to  increase  the  fertility  of  fruit  trees,  except¬ 
ing  in  the  case  of  weakly  trees,  and  an  excessive  quantity  induces 
sterility — the  formation  of  wood  rather  than  fruit  buds.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  the  organic  matter,  as  I  take  it,  forming 
nitrates — namely,  of  potash  and  soda  in  the  soil ;  but  as  the  ammonia 
compounds  are  decomposed  by  quicklime  their  effect  is  neutralised, 
though  there  is  no  very  marked  effect  concurrently  with  its 
application. 

For  fruit  trees  that  are  sufficiently  vigorous  3  lbs.  of  super¬ 
phosphate  per  rod  is  a  full  quantity  to  apply  at  once,  which  should 
always  be  when  growth  is  taking  place,  or  but  little  in  advance 
of  growth  ;  and  as  it  may  be  given  with  equal  advantage  to  tree3 
under  dwarf  culture  1  i  oz.  per  square  yard  may  be  disposed  about 
the  trees  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  distributing  evenly  and  merely 
raking  or  pointing  it  in.  The  quantity  of  muriate  of  potash  to  apply 
may  be  one-third  that  of  the  superphosphate  or  1  lb.  per  rod,  about 
half  ounce  per  square  yard,  employing  it  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  superphosphate.  Moist  weather  is  best, 
but  for  trees  under  glas3  the  waterings  will  always  occasion  a  fitting 
medium.  As  manures  are  obviously  of  no  good  without  roots  to 
imbibe  them  recourse  must  be  had  to  light  mulchings  to  insure 
uniform  moisture,  encourage  the  production  of  roots  and  keep  them 
near  the  surface. 

As  for  the  excess  of  acid  likely  to  result  from  the  continued 
use  of  superphosphate  there  is  not  much  danger,  as  it  clearly 
must  become  neutralised  by  the  lime  which  enters  largely  as 
an  ingredient  in  the  formation  of  fruit  tree  borders  ;  but  it 
may  prove  hurtful  when  the  superphosphate  is  used  excessively, 
say  6  cwt.  per  acre,  4  to  5  lbs.  per  rod,  and  the  soil  is  not  of  a 
calcareous  nature,  but  that  is  an  excessive  quantity  even  for  root 
crops,  for  fruit  trees  nearly  half  too  much.  This  is  matter  for 
experiment,  and  it  is  always  wise  to  err  on  the  safe  side  in  dealing 
with  chemical  manures. — G-.  Abbey. 


ROUGH  WALLS  FOR  ALPINES. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  matter  can  form 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  number  of  plants  which  can  be  thus 
successfully  grown,  or  of  the  interest  attaching  thereto.  By  its 
adoption  charming  bits  of  scenery  can  be  produced  in  parts  of  the 
garden  which  might  otherwise  be  devoid  of  floral  treasures.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  growing  Alpines  I  have  ever 
tried,  and  by  selecting  suitable  plants  in  the  first  place,  coupled 
with  perseverance,  rude  walls  may  be  made  picturesque  and 
beautiful  beyond  comparison.  Many  gardens  may  possess  a  really 
interesting  collection  of  Alpines  if  only  a  little  forethought  -were 
exercised.  It  offers  the  greatest  facilities,  however,  in  hilly  districts, 
where  the  garden  itself  assumes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  its 
surroundings,  and  where  rude  walls  of  varying  heights  are  needful 
to  a  certain  extent  to  keep  in  position  any  slight  elevations  of  soil 
which  invariably  occur  in  laying  out  such  places. 
i\l  In  one  part  of  my  experience  several  hundred  feet  of  these 
rough  walls  were  in  existence,  and  to  a  great  extent  employed 
for  the  purpose  above  indicated.  The  garden  itself  presented 
special  advantages  for  this  style  of  gardening,  an  inclination  of 
nearly  90  feet  existing  between  the  top  and  bottom.  This  garden 
was  originally  laid  out  with  much  taste  by  one  of  the  leading  land¬ 
scape  gardeners  of  the  present  century.  Slopes  and  naturally 
formed  banks  abounded,  while  to  render  the  place  of  easy  access 
numerous  flights  of  steps  and  many  circuitous  walks  were  necessary. 
To  keep  the  soil  composing  these  latter  in  position  these  walls 
became  almost  a  necessity,  and  while  performing  all  the  functions 
required  of  them,  were  by  a  little  forethought  rendered  attractive 
and  interesting,  their  construction  depending  entirely  upon  their 
position  and  the  weight  of  soil  they  had  to  support.  In  some  cases 
these  walls  traversed  the  shady  parts  of  the  wood,  in  others  they 


were  fully  exposed,  a  fact  enabling  us  to  embrace  a  much  greater 
variety  of  plants  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

Many  of  the  walls  in  question,  consequent  upon  the  work  they 
had  to  perform,  were  built  of  brick  in  the  usual  way,  but  with  the 
mortar,  which  included  but  a  small  proportion  of  lime,  a  quantity 
of  old  potting  soil  was  mixed.  In  height  these  walls  varied  from 
2  to  4  feet,  that  is  on  the  accessible  side,  for  in  many  instances  a- 
bank  of  soil,  principally  clay,  reached  the  summit  of  the  wall  on 
the  other.  Where  this  was  so,  however,  the  face  of  the  wall  wa& 
made  with  unusually  large  joints,  the  interior  and  back  being 
roughly  constructed  purposely.  Sometimes  these  walls  had  both 
faces  exposed,  in  which  case  they  were  dealt  with  accordingly  ;  and 
others  again  were  constructed  of  clinkered  burrs,  which  make 
capital  walls  for  the  purpose,  and  the  many  crevices  which  need  not 
be  filled  except  with  soil  to  form  receptacles  for  numbers  of 
plants  afterwards.  Not  only  was  provision  made  for  clothing  the 
surface  as  far  as  possible,  but  the  summit  itself  was  utilised  also. 
These  Alpine  walls  came  in  for  their  share  of  watering  during  hot 
weather  as  regularly  as  the  plants  in  pots,  except  perhaps  in  those 
instances  where  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them  to  become  dry 
by  reason  of  a  huge  bank  of  soil  behind.  Where  the  summit  of 
the  wall  was  provided  with  pockets  the  middle  of  the  wall  was 
hollow,  afterwards  filled  with  old  potting  soil.  This  was  an 
extremely  valuable  arrangement,  as  many  deeply  rooting  plants 
throve  in  a  surprising  manner,  being  provided  with  a  good  depth 
of  soil. 

I  will  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  plants  which  were 
evidently  at  home  in  such  a  position,  for  it  may  be  remarked  that 
though  we  had  a  large  per-centage  of  successes,  we  also  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  many  failures.  For  the  number  of  species  suitable  to 
this  purpose  the  genus  Saxifraga  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  all  others  ; 
indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  of  the  encrusted  section  which  do 
not  thrive.  The  forms  of  longifolia,  pyramidalis,  Hosti  elatior; 
the  forms  of  aizoon,  which  soon  form  good  tufts,  also  cristata, 
pectinata,  and  many  others,  make  a  pleasing  show  when  in  flower. 

I  also  ventured  to  try  juniperina,  Burseriana,  calyciflorus,  areti- 
oides,  vandeli,  caesia,  and  valdensis,  and  I  rooted  cuttings  annually 
of  these,  for  I  soon  discovered  that  small  pieces  took  more  readily 
than  larger  pieces.  S.  squarrosa  and  Rudolphiana  are  almost  too 
diminutive  to  furnish  cuttings  from,  still  even  these  were  attempted, 
but  not  with  such  good  results  as  by  pot  culture,  while  S.  coch- 
learis  and  lantoscana  are  two  of  the  best  I  had  almost  overlooked. 
Of  some  of  the  mossy  section  tried  were  S.  Maweana  and  S.  gibral- 
tarica,  but  their  progress  was  not  good  ;  while  S.  muscoides  and 
the  variety  atro-purpurea  did  remarkably  well.  All  the  forms  of 
S.  oppositifolia  did  splendidly,  and  formed  charming  tufts  quickly, 
and  among  miscellaneous  species  and  forms  may  be  mentioned 
S.  azoides,  and  the  variety  autumnalis,  S.  bryoides,  and  S.  granulata 
fl.-pl.,  which  grew  fairly  and  flowered,  but  rquch  dwarfer  than  is 
usual  for  it.  Many  more,  no  doubt,  might  be  added  to  this  list. 

Among  Sedums,  acre  aureum,  asiaticum,  Nevi,  corsicum,  lydium, 
Fosterianum,  grandifolium  were  good,  while  the  best  of  all  were 
Sieboldi  and  its  variegated  form.  All  Sempervivums  do  well, 
though  they  are  not  very  effective  in  many  cases. 

Coming  to  other  plants  the  Aubrietias  must  be  first,  for  we  have 
nothing  to  compare  with  their  fine  tufts  when  in  flower,  and  their 
success  on  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of  a  wall  quite  equalled 
that  of  border  culture,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  ;  then  we  have 
Linarias  alpina,  pilosa,  and  hepaticas folia  (very  pleasing),  Erinuses 
alpinus,  albus,  and  hispanicus  (these  are  pretty  in  flower),  Cheirani- 
thus  alpinus,  Crucianella  stylosa  coccinea,  Iberises  of  sorts,  and 
Papaver  nudicaule.  Campanula  pumila  and  alba,  and  many  others, 
such  as  garganica,  isophylla,  carpatica,  turbinata,  pulla,  rotundifolia, 
and  alba,  are  also  quite  happy.  Muhlenbeckia  complexa,  Houstonia 
cserulea,  Hutchinsia  alpina,  Genista  pilosa,  Lotus  corniculatus  fl.-pl., 
Draba  azoides,  and  Corydalis  capnoides  can  all  be  employed.  The 
dwarf  Columbines,  Silene  acaulis,  and  many  more  which  do  not 
readily  occur  to  me  now  are  useful.  All  the  foregoing  I  have 
tried  upon  the  face  of  the  wall,  while  for  the  top  pockets  the 
following  are  well  adapted  : — Helianthemums,  Lithospermums, 
Dianthuses,  Iberises,  Genistas  saxatilis,  tinctoria  fl.-pl.,  and  tri- 
quetra  ;  Arenarias,  which  rambled  away,  Zauschneria  californica, 
Golden  Thyme,  and  many  others. 

I  always  preferred  early  autumn  for  planting.  Another  way  of 
furnishing  walls  of  this  character  is  to  mix  the  seeds  of  those 
plants  you  require  with  a  little  soil,  make  the  latter  moist,  and 
press  it  lightly  into  pieces  the  size  of  walnuts,  and,  making  a  hole 
in  the  joints,  insert  these  here  and  there,  repeating  the  operation 
with  as  many  sorts  as  you  require.  If  large  walls  are  being  fur¬ 
nished  thus  Antirrhinums,  Wallflowers,  and  Lunaria  biennis  may  be 
employed.  They  all  do  well.  It  is  possible  that  the  list  of  plants 
here  given  may  be  of  service  to  some  readers  who  may  desire  to  try 
this  way  of  growing  plants,  or  others  who,  like  Mr.  Leonard,  may 
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bare  already  contemplated  it.  In  my  opinion,  apart  from  my 
experience,  there  is  no  dearth  of  suitable  plants,  provided  the  place 
for  them  is  properly  constructed. — E.  Jenkins. 


AURICULAS  130  YEARS  AGO. 

An  old  volume  on  gardening,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1764, 
recently  came  into  my  hands.  It  is  entitled  “  The  British 
■Gardeners’  Director,"  by  James  Justice,  F.R.S.,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Clerks  of  Session.  What  chiefly  attracted  my  attention  in  it 
was  an  article  of  nine  pages  on  “Auricula  Ursi,  or  Boar’s  Ear.” 
Being  myself  an  Auricula  grower  I  was  naturally  interested  in 
knowing  the  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  by  growers  of  the 
flowers  130  years  ago.  Mr.  Justice  writes  with  great  intelligence, 
and  gives  minute  instructions  as  to  the  culture  of  the  then 
favourite  Auricula.  He  claims  for  it  a  high  place  among  florist 
flowers  “  for  its  incomparable  variety,  and  its  ever  green  leaves.” 
He  states  that  the  flower  was  formerly  the  pride  of  English 
gardeners,  and  to  such  perfection  had  they  brought  it  that  he  had 
known  a  single  plant  of  a  good  new  seedling  sold  for  70  guineas, 
and  he  offers  to  sell  well  rooted  plants  from  2s.  Gd.  to  5  guineas 
each.  The  Dutch  florists  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
"traders  in  Auriculas  at  that  time,  having  sent  to  England  for  the 
•best  varieties,  from  which  they  raised  many  admirable  flowers. 
'They  divided  their  Auriculas  into  two  sorts,  seifs  and  painted  soits. 
The  catalogues  of  Auriculas  then  seemed  to  vary  much  every  year, 
and  the  English  catalogues  added  the  names  of  the  raisers,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  not  a  single  name  of  an  Auricula  is  given  in  all  the 
•article.  The  characteristics  of  a  good  Auricula,  however,  according 
te  the  best  judges,  are  given  as  follows  : — “  A  good  Auricula  must 
have  a  strong  erect  stem,  short  pendicles  or  footstalks  ;  bright, 
glowing,  well-shaped  colours  in  the  seifs,  and  those  of  different 
colours  or  painted  ones  being  well  and  distinctly  marked  with 
■round,  florid,  large  eyes,  together  with  well  expanded  bells,  which 
anust  not  crowd  upon  one  another,  but  must  show  themselves  dis¬ 
tinctly,  with  a  handsome  narrow  funnel,  enclosing  well  propor¬ 
tioned  stamina.” 

To  obtain  all  these  qualities  Mr.  Justice  says  careful  culture  is 
required,  and  that  he  could  obtain  them  he  asserts,  and  states  that 
his  blow  of  Auriculas  in  the  spring  of  1762  “  exceeded  all  the  blows 
of  any  Auriculas  ever  seen  in  Scotland,  in  England,  or  in  Europe.” 
His  collection  was  composed  of  the  “  most  capital  flowers  in 
England  and  Holland,  and  some  very  fine  new  seedlings  of  his  own 
raising.”  The  soil  he  recommends  does  not  differ  much  from  that 
used  nowadays,  but  it  would  seem  that  fuller’s  earth  was  added  in 
the  proportion  of  an  eighth  to  the  soil  for  top-dressing  in  spring. 
The  best  time  for  getting  and  potting  plants  at  that  time  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  12th  of  August,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  arrived 
they  were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  their  roots  were  to  be 
trrimmed,  all  dead  ones  cut  off,  the  long  ones  shortened,  and  the  old 
earth  washed  c’ean  from  them.  To  see  that  the  plant  was  sound 
a  little  was  to  be  cut  off  the  extremity  of  the  stem,  and  if  it  was 
white  "without  any  yellow  or  brown  spots  in  it  all  was  right.  In 
one  respect  the  potting  then  differed  from  the  present  practice. 
The  pot  was  put  in  a  vessel  of  water  half  way  up  its  sides,  and 
when  the  water  showed  on  the  top  of  the  earth  the  pot  and  plant 
were  set  in  the  shade  for  a  month,  and  kept  moist,  though  not  wet. 
If  the  plants  showed  autumn  blooms  the  stem  was  allowed  to  run 
up  to  its  height,  and  then  it  was  to  be  nipped  off  just  below  their 
flower  buds,  but  this  was  not  to  be  done  before  the  new  heart  was 
seen  rising  by  the  side  of  the  flower  stem.  In  September  the  old 
plants,  offsets,  and  seedlings  were  repotted,  and  the  whole  plants 
ware  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  called  shades  and  bunkers,  on  the 
20th  of  October.  Their  winter  treatment  was  very  much  the  same 
as  we  now  practise,  but  frames  and  glass  have  taken  the  place  of 
shades  and  bunkers.  This  old  book  fixes  a  point  from  which  we 
<srn  mark  the  progress  made  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of 
the  Auricula,  but  it  is  a  disappointment  to  the  reader  that  no  names 
of  varieties  then  grown  are  given. 

Since  writing  the  above,  in  which  I  have  expressed  my  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  Mr.  Justice  gave  no  list  of  varieties  then  grown  by  himself 
or  others,  I  have  been  enabled  to  supply  his  omission  through  the 
kindness  of  my  friend,  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  an  Auricula 
grower  for  fifty  years.  He  has  sent  me  a  manuscript  list  of  a  col¬ 
lection  grown  by  one  whose  initials  are  “  T.  S  ,”  and  the  date 
March  23rd,  1744,  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  Mr.  Justice’s 
book.  My  friend  writes  me  that  he  received  the  list  from  an  old 
Auricula  grower  who  knew  Page,  a  butcher  at  Islington,  and  the 
raiser  of  several  varieties  sent  out  before  1820,  which  have  kept 
their  places  honourably  for  at  least  seventy  years.  His  Champion, 
Waterloo,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  are  in  many  collections,  and  I 
am  glad  to  s ly  they  are  in  my  own.  The  list  sent  me  is  very 


curious  and  worth  preserving,  and  perhaps  some  Auricula  grower  130 
years  hence  may  refer  to  it,  as  well  as  to  a  list  of  plants  grown  now, 
and  wonder  what  each  was  like.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is 
not  a  single  name  in  it  now  known  to  us  at  the  present  day.  This 
will  be  less  wondered  at  when  I  mention  that  in  Hogg’s  “  Treatise 
on  Flowers,”  published  in  1820,  there  is  a  list  of  107  varieties  grown 
at  that  time,  and  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  only  thirty  of  these 
are  in  cultivation  now.  Will  it  be  that  fifty  years  hence  our  Light- 
body,  Acme,  Blackbird,  Glory,  Hero,  Smiling  Beauty,  Duke  of 
Argyll,  Heroine,  John  Simonite,  Colonel  Taylor,  Prince  of  Greens, 
F.  D.  Horner,  Lovely  Ann,  and  many  other  gems  will  be  also  un¬ 
known  ?  So  far  as  I  know  Gorton’s  Stadtholder,  yellow  self,  and 
Hughes’  Pillar  of  Beauty,  white  edge,  raised  in  1783  and  1785,  are 
the  two  oldest  flowers  now  in  cultivation,  and  on  account  of  their 
antiquity  I  would  not  willingly  lose  them. 

Several  causes  contribute  to  the  extinction  of  varieties.  Many 
run  after  the  newest  kinds  and  discard  the  old  ;  superior  new 
varieties  naturally  displace  inferior  ones  of  the  same  class  ;  delicacy 
of  constitution  sends  some  kinds  out  of  existence  ;  some  varieties 
never  increase  much,  and  consequently  soon  disappear  ;  and  many 
will  only  grow  the  varieties  that  will  take  prizes  at  shows,  and  thu3 
limit  the  demand  for  kinds  otherwise  good,  though  not  up  to  compej 
tition  standard.  But  the  true  lover  of  the  flower  has  a  deep  affection 
for  the  old  favourites,  though  they  may  want  a  point  or  two  to 
make  them  perfect,  and  his  collection  contains  many  lovely  sorts 
not  to  be  seen  in  that  of  the  runner  after  new  things.  The  list  I 
have  mentioned  is  as  follows,  and  the  names  are  evidently  given  in 
the  order  in  which  the  plants  sat  in  the  shade  or  bunker  of  those 
days : — 

Arethusa 
Cleone  X 

2  Seedlings  from  Sarum,  1742 
Dulcinea  X  .  .  .  . 

King  of  Prussia 
C  :  W  :  S  :  1728 
Gustavus  Adolphus 
S  :  Sarum,  1742 
Elvira 

Northern  Lass 
Painted  Bride 
Dorinda 
C:  W:  S:  17 
2  C  :  W  :  S  : 

Old  King  of  Prussia 
Glory  of  England  X  .  .  .  . 

C  :  W  :  S  : 

Charles  TIL  of  Spain  x 


Maiden  Queen 
Hubert’s  Seedling 
A  :  P  : 

6  C  :  W  :  S  : 

Mr.  Gough 
Driver’s  King 
Upton’s  Seedling 
Ld.  Willoughby  X  .  . 
Dutchman 

Duke  of  Gloucester’s  Star 
Duke  of  Leeds 


The  lacker 
Mr.  Marcham 
How’s  Seedling 
Duke  of  Richmond 
Glory  of  the  East  X 

Duke  of  Savoy  X  .  .  .  . 

Semiramis 

Ld.  Leinster 

Bp.  of  London  X  lost 

Tiberius 

Witch  of  Endor 

Savage’s  Alexander 

Dunkirk  X . 

Queen  Dowager 
The  Sultana 
Pompey 

Sir  Robt.  Walpole  X  .  . 
Fetter’s  King 

Savages  S  :  X . 

Fairy  Queen 
Ld.  Letchmere 
Quadruple  Alliance 
X  Mrs.  Savery 
Nelson’s  Glory 
Glory  of  Holland  X 
Holt’s  Widow  X 
Welton’s  fine  S  : 

Caius  Marius 

T.  S  ,  March  23rd,  1744. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  list  ten  raisers’  names  are  given, 
and  it  is  evident  from  the  other  names  that  many  of  the  plants 
had  come  from  Holland  I  suppose  the  crosses  and  dots  had  the 
same  significance  then  as  they  have  now  ;  the  cross  denoting 
quality,  and  the  dots  representing  the  number  of  plants  of  the 
same  variety.  The  S.  means  seedling.  The  list  does  not  distin¬ 
guish  the  seifs  from  the  painted  varieties,  but  one,  the  Painted 
Bride,  must  have  been  an  edged  flower.  In  Hogg’s  book,  as  in 
Mr.  Justice’s,  Auriculas  are  divided  into  two  classes  only,  plain  or 
self-coloured  and  painted  or  variegated,  but  the  last  are  stated  to 
“  consist  of  three  varieties,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
colour  of  the  edges  or  margin  of  the  petals,  which  is  green,  grey, 
and  white.”  The  division  into  the  four  distinct  classes  of  seifs, 
green,  grey,  and  white  edges  must  have  been  made  further  down 
the  century. — J.  M.,  Dundee. 


LADY  DOWNE’S  GRAPE  SCALDING. 

In  reply  to  “J.  H.  A.’s”  query  as  above  (page  384)  permit  me  to 
give  my  experience.  I  cannot  fairly  say  I  have  always  been  successful 
in  preventing  scalding,  as  in  some  seasons  like  1888  when  the  weather 
was  so  very  erratic  it  was  almo-t  impossible  to  entirely  prevent  a  few 
terries  getting  damaged.  Still,  having  grown  a  house  of  this  good  late 
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winter  Grape  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  I  can  honestly  say  that  our 
crops  have  at  no  time  been  materially  injured  by  scalding.  From  the 
time  the  Grapes  commence  stoning  until  they  are  fully  half  coloured  we 
always  take  care  to  have  the  hot-water  pipes  kept  moderately  warm 
through  the  night.  I  do  not  like  to  see  the  thermometer  much  below 
65°  in  early  morning.  During  dull  days  we  never  throw  much  water 
about  after  dinner.  This  coupled  with  a  chink  of  air  on  all  night  on 
the  front  ventilators  is  all  we  do.  Even  if  the  weather  is  very  warm 
at  the  time  it  will  not  do  to  let  the  pipes  get  cold,  and  more  front  air  will 
prevent  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  getting  ‘•'stuffy.”  Vineries  that 
present  an  end  to  the  morning  sun  should  be  lightly  painted  over  with 
summer  cloud  or  some  other  permanent  shading.  I  have  found  a  few 
berries  on  the  side  of  the  bunches  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  get  scalded 
£ven  when  the  above-mentioned  treatment  is  carried  out.  Madresfield 
Court  is  another  Grape  with  us  apt  to  scald  like  Lady  Downe’s,  but  is 
amenable  to  the  same  treatment  for  preventing  it.  In  my  opinion 
scalding  and  berry-splitting  are  both  brought  on  by  atmospheric  causes. 
The  berries  of  the  two  Grapes  mentioned  are  very  similar  in  texture 
during  the  period  scalding  takes  place. — H.  J.  C.,  Grimston. 


Some  ten  years  ago  on  writing  for  “  our  Journal  ”  my  experience  with 
Lady  Downe  s  Grapes  I  drew  attention  to  giving  air  to  prevent  scalding 
being  a  fallacy.  Since  then  it  has  frequently  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
see  that  the  Editors  in  giving  advice  to  correspondents  recommended  the 
-same  treatment  that  I  then  advocated.  My  experience  was  that  the  Vine 
which  grew  close  to  where  the  spout  came  through  the  roof,  and  which 
hole  was  open  continually,  was  always  the  most  scalded.  I  at  once 
concluded  that  the  scalding  could  not  be  from  want  of  air,  and  determined 
to  try  a  high  night  temperature  during  that  period.  This  is  still  my 
practice,  or  perhaps  it  is  more  correct  to  say  that  I  take  about  8°  from 
the  day  and  add  it  to  the  night.  If  you  do  not  let  the  temperature 
vary  more  than  15°,  and  during  the  period  keep  your  house  a  little  on 
the  dry  side,  if  the  wood  has  been  in  a  good  ripe  condition,  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  much  to  complain  about.  The  fact  is,  whilst  it 
requires  exceptional  treatment  to  scald  some  varieties  it  also  requires 
exceptional  treatment  to  prevent  the  scalding  of  Lady  Downe’s. — 
Joseph  Witherspoon,  Red  Rose  Nurseries,  Chester -le- Street. 


SPRING  GARDENING  AT  BEL  VOIR. 

There  is  not  a  pleasanter  phase  of  gardening  than  that  of  preparing 
some  bright  and  cheerful  floral  pictures  to  greet  the  advent  of  spring. 
The  garden  never  appeals  more  strongly  to  those  who  love  flowers  than 
when  clothed  in  vernal  beauty,  at  once  a  contrast  to  the  dullness  an  1 
dreariness  of  winter,  and  a  promise  of  the  pleasure  it  will  yield  when 
fruits  and  flowers  have  been  mellowed  by  the  summer  sun.  Buds  are 
now  bursting  into  leaf  and  blossom,  the  former  robed  in  the  tenderest 
hues  of  green,  the  latter  sparkling  with  a  freshness  which  they  rarely 
assume  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.  Their  fragrance,  too,  seems  more 
full  and  grateful  now,  after  the  flowerless  days  of  winter,  than  it  cau 
be  by-and-by.  Cold  winds  come  occasionally,  it  is  true,  as  do  frosts — 
these  are  among  the  drawbacks  of  spring;  but  there  are  a  host  of 
beautiful  plants  which  will  brave  the  bitterest  blasts  and  bloom  cheer¬ 
fully  in  spite  of  nipping  frosts. 

Spring  gardening,  it  must  be  confessed,  finds  some  detractors.  The 
flowers  are  beautiful,  the  effect  they  produce  everyone  must  admire  ; 
but  look  at  the  work  !  The  propagation  and  planting  of  some  thousands 
of  Arabises,  Aubrietias,  Primroses,  Tulips,  Daffodils,  and  other  plants  is 
no  joke.”  Thus  says  some  gardener,  who  has  a  large  garden  to  manage 
with  perhaps  half  the  number  of  hands  he  ought  to  have.  The  force  of 
the  objection  must  be  readily  admitted,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all 
owners  of  gardens  who  expect  a  beautiful  and  varied  spring  display 
would  give  it  due  consideration,  and  endeavour  to  provide  the  necessary 
facilities.  A  second  objection,  that  spring  beds  are  at  their  best  when 
the  time  arrives  for  bedding  plants  to  be  put  out,  is,  though  a  very  com¬ 
mon  one,  perhaps  less  weighty.  Too  much  importance  is  possibly  attached 
to  placing  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  other  summer  bedders  in  the  ground 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  desirable  though  it  may  be  to  get  more 
space  under  glass.  As  a  rule  summer  beds  cannot  compare  in  interest 
and  beauty  with  a  free  assortment  of  spring  flowers,  such  as  those 
already  referred  to,  and  others,  and  that  these  should  be  neglected  for 
the  sake  of  giving  place  to  the  summer  flowers  is  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

After  allowing  every  objection  to  the  practice  of  spring  gardening 
as  generally  understood,  its  manifest  advantages  are  so  numerous  and 
-so  commanding  that  its  extension  may  well  be  asked  for.  To  bring  life 
and  cheerfulness  where  there  is  only  barrenness  in  the  early  months  of 
the  year  should  be  every  gardener’s  object.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
required  for  the  purpose  are  hardy  and  easily  increased  by  seeds  or 
division,  and  within  certain  limits  there  is  scope  for  the  exercise  of  taste 
and  judgment  in  many  different,  but  withal  simple  ways.  What  may 
be  first  attempted  on  a  modest  scale  will,  if  successful,  stimulate  to 
higher  aims,  and  taste  in  flower  gardening  will  progressively  increase. 
In  large  arrangements  something  in  the  shape  of  a  reserve  garden  will 
be  needed  for  the  propagation  of  the  plants  and  for  their  culture  when 
their  period  of  duty  is  temporarily  over,  but  in  smaller  places  many  out- 
of-the-way  corners  could  be  utilised  with  admirable  results. 

Some  remarks  on  spring  gardening  in  its  higher  phases,  and  where 
it  is  carried  out  on  a  scale  quite  dazzling  in  its  beauty  and  complete¬ 
ness,  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  remarks.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 


spring  gardening  at  Belvoir  Castle,  and  of  the  marvellous  pictures 
spread  out  there  by  that  true  artist  and  admirable  gardener,  Mr. 
William  Ingram  ?  I  had  listened  to  many  to  whom  Belvoir  in  spring- 
was  a  familiar  scene,  and  the  chorus  of  praise  and  appreciation  ran  in 
an  unbroken  stream.  There  was  such  flower  grouping  there  as  could 
hardly  be  found  even  where  Nature  had  been  most  lavish  in  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  her  favourites.  Hardy  plants,  from  the  rarest  to  the  commonest, 
bloomed  in  such  profusion  and  diversity  that  to  every  visitor  Caesar’s- 
proud  boast,  veni,  vidi,  vici,  recurred  only  to  be  changed — “  I  came,  I 
saw,  I  was  conquered.”  Reader,  has  it  ever  been  your  lot  to  pass 
through  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  to  mount  its  crested  hills,  and  to  view  the 
noble  landscape  with  its  glistening  floods  of  bloom  that  spreads  from 
your  ’vantage  ground  ?  If  so,  there  will  be  no  need  for  words  of  mine  ' 
to  represent  its  beauty  ;  it  will  be  fresh  within  your  recollection.  But 
should  the  pleasure  have  been  hitherto  denied  you,  read,  and  then  seek, 
the  evidence  of  your  own  eyes  as  to  whether  aught  I  say  is  an  exag¬ 
geration.  Belvoir  is  not  the  delight  of  the  privileged  few.  Its  gates 
are  open  to  whomsoever  may  choose  to  come.  Humble  artisans  from, 
smokq-laden  cities  are  as  free  to  ramble  there  as  the  titled  friends  of  its- 
ducal  owners.  That  many  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasant  privilege 
goes  without  saying.  Only  too  glad  must  the -jaded  townsmen  be  to 
escape  for  a  brief  space  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  note  with  joy 
that  wealth  and  high  station  are  not  always  exercised  exclusively  for 
selfish  ends. 

Belvoir  is  seven  miles  distant  from  its  post  town,  Grantham,  and  the 
drive  thence  is  a  pleasant  experience  on  a  bright  April  morning,  but  to 
many  it  is  more  convenient  to  take  the  train  again  and  go  to  Redmile, 
a  small  station  about  three  miles  from  Belvoir,  and  from  which  convey¬ 
ances  may  be  engaged  to  take  visitors  to  the  Castle. 

The  enclosed  gardens  at  Belvoir  provide  a  pleasant  foretaste  of  the- 
rich  treat  in  store  without  the  walls  in  the  herbaceous  garden.  It  is 
extensive,  and  furnished  with  a  great  diversity  of  hardy  plants  such  as  a 
connois=eur  could  linger  over  for  many  a  pleasant  hour,  some  plants  being 
in  bold  clumps.  An  example  of  the  latter  was  observed  in  the  beautiful 
Anemone  nemorosa  casrulea,  a  delightful  mass  of  pale  satiny  blue.  Indi¬ 
vidually  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  half-crown  piece,  and  clustered 
thickly  over  a  space  of  20  square  feet  the  effect  they  produce  can  be 
imagined.  Iris  pumila  bicolor,  white  flaked  with  purple,  and  5  or 
0  inches  high,  is  very  attractive.  Myosotis  alpestris  Victoria  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  new  Forget-me-not,  very  large  and  free.  Megasea  (Saxifraga) 
crassifolia  purpurascens  is  the  finest  of  its  class.  The  flower  stems  are 
as  large  and  rich  in  colour  as  Rhubarb,  and  surmounted  by  a  noble  head, 
of  lilac  flowers.  Narcissi  are  numerous.  The  greatest  advance  is- 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  one  of  the  Leedsi  varieties,  with  white  seg¬ 
ments  and  a  creamy  cup,  almost  white,  and  quite  Eucharis-like.  All 
the  better  known  kinds  are  present,  and  need  not  be  enumerated.  Of 
the  larger  Trumpet  section  the  most  distinct  and  showy  is  the  rich 
yellow,  almost  orange,  obval'aris  maximus.  Only  one  or  two  of  the 
finest  features  of  this  splendid  herbaceous  garden  are  referred  to,  but  it , 
is  worthy  of  a  long  inspection. 

The  visitor  passes  from  it  and  upwards  by  winding  paths  into  the  . 
pleasure  grounds.  These  are  delightfully  informal,  and  the  beds,  which 
spring  upon  one  as  it  were  here  and  there,  are  charming  in  their  bright¬ 
ness  and  simplicity.  One  is  composed  solely  of  the  blue  Aubrietia  grasca 
edged  with  Daisies,  and  with  rose  Tulips  springing  from  the  soft  cushion 
of  flowers.  Another  several  feet  across  is  a  mass  of  the  lovely  and 
distinct  crimson  Aubrietia  Leichtlini,  a  great  acquisition  to  hardy  flowers. - 
The  mixed  beds  are  most  effective  too.  In  these  Violas,  Forget-me- 
nots,  Anemone  nemorosa  fl.-pl.,  Megasea  ligulata,  Primroses,  Wallflowers, 
and  others  are  happily  associated,  but  not  in  lines.  A  bold  and  original 
arrangement  is  that  of  planting  the  Megasea  referred  to  in  association 
with  crimson  Tulips,  but  the  result  amply  justifies  it.  Magnificent 
indeed  are  these  groups  of  beds,  some  consisting  of  twenty  to  thirty,  all 
differently  planted,  but  all  with  the  dominating  idea  of  showing  the 
plants  in  the  most  natural  form.  One  may  look  upon  them  again  and 
again,  with  their  noble  background  of  trees,  through  which  the 
turrets  of  the  castle  can  be  seen,  and  the  eye  does  not  become  satiated. 
Beautiful  as  they  are,  however,  they  afford  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  is- 
to  come  when,  passing  along  winding  walks  bordered  by  shrubs,  the 
garden  at  length  melts  away  into  the  woodland.  Not  in  the  pleasure 
gardens  about  the  Castle,  but  far  away  from  it,  in  the  tree-studded 
heights,  are  found  the  real  glories  of  Belvoir.  Nodding  Daffodils  on 
the  almost  unscaleable  banks  greet  the  visitor  as  he  pursues  his  way  ; 
Violets  proclaim  their  presence  by  the  rich  waves  of  perfume  which  are 
wafted  from  their  sloping  couch  long  before  it  is  discovered.  How 
cunningly  the  hand  of  man  is  hidden  in  all  this,  with  what  skill  every 
natural  advantage  has  been  seized  upon  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  connecting 
link,  and  steal  from  the  beholder  the  consciousness  that  Art,  not  Nature, 
is  responsible  for  it  all,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  actual  inspection 
and  deep  afterthought.  The  effect  is  gradual,  cumulative,  but  none  the- 
less  it  conquers  in  the  end  ;  and  when  at  length  the  visitor  finds  himself 
at  the  culminating  point,  where,  from  a  lofty  bank,  he  can  look  down 
on  flower- clad  slopes,  with  a  rivulet  dashing  down  from  some  hidden 
source  over  a  stony  bed  glowing  with  Daffodils,  Forget-me-nots,  and 
Arabises,  the  whole  scene  appears  quite  natural,  and  the  guiding  hand 
has  gained  its  end. 

The  spring  gardening  at  Belvoir  is  at  once  a  study  and  a  lesson.  The- 
simplest  and  boldest  effects  are  attempted,  but  the  result  is  always  the 
same.  If  a  discordant  note  is  struck  one  feels  that  with  the  garden 
artist,  as  with  the  musician,  the  harsh  introduction  has  an  object — the 
throwing  out  into  proper  relief  of  the  more  subtle  themes.  'The  thread,. 
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though  sometimes  roughly  knotted,  is  never  lost.  The  blending  of 
colours  is  a  task  that  is  not  learned  in  a  day,  nor  is  it  a  rule  of  thumb. 
A  good  example  teaches  valuable  lessons,  but  thought  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  must  play  their  part,  for  in  hardly  any  instance  does  the  existing 
groundwork  require  precisely  the  same  treatment.  Asked  with  what 
he  mixed  his  colours,  the  painter  Opie  replied,  “  Brains,  sir,  brains.” 

'  ■  Some  of  the  slopes  at  Bel  voir  are  so  steep  that  the  soil  has  had  to  be 
banked  up.  One  may  clamber  up  boulders  for  a  hundred  feet,  for  the 
visitor  cannot  forbear  a  nearer  inspection  of  the  treasures  established 
•so_  happily  among  them.  Apart  from  Saxifrages,  Arabises,  Aubrietias, 
Wallflowers,  Violets,  early  Heaths,  and  Narcissi,  there  are  many  things 
■of  special  interest.  Oxlips  are  marvellous  in  their  variety  and  beauty. 
As  commonly  seen  they  bear  no  comparison  with  Mr.  Ingram’s  splendid 
Strain,  which  throw  up  huge  trusses  of  bloom  in  broad  masses.  Their 
great  point  of  superiority  over  other  members  of  their  family  is  that  the 
flowers  are  borne  high  above  the  leaves,  while  in  Primroses  they  are 
•half  buried  by  the  foliage.  Oxalis  acetosella  rosea,  pale  rose  with 
white  centre,  and  most  free  in  bloom,  is  charming.  Tiarellas  are  spread¬ 
ing  their  fleecy  masses  of  bloom.  Saxifraga  muscoides  atropurpurea,  with 
its  sparkling  little  blossoms  in  fine  masses,  is  lovely,  and  there  are  beautiful 
cushions  of  the  grey  carpetter,  Thymus  lanuginosus,  and  the  exquisite 
Aubrietia  Campbelli  variegata.  Valeriana  Phu  aurea,  with  its  rich 
.yellow  foliage,  almost  equal  to  Golden  Feather,  is  used  with  effect  for 
bordering.  Anemone  ranunculoides,  dwarf  bright  yellow  ;  Pulmonaria 
azurea,  marbled  leaves  and  dark  blue  flowers  :  Sedum  acre  aureum, 
with  its  tiny  spikes  of  lemon — these,  and  numerous  other  beautiful 
flowers,  could  be  spoken  of  at  length  were  the  columns  of  the  Journal  more 
expansive,  and  the  powers  that  guide  it  complaisant  enough  to  allow 
each  contributor  to  write  exhaustively.  But  perhaps  enough  has  been 
-said  to  give  some  idea  of  what  spring  gardening  in  its  higher  phases  is. 
Those  who  visit  Belvoir  and  have  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Ingram's  personal 
guidance,  which  cannot  be  extended  to  all,  so  numerous  are  the  calls 
upon  him,  will  find  in  him  what,  after  seeing  or  reading  of  his  work, 
they  would  have  looked  for,  a  man  of  thought  and  culture,  well  read  and 
well  travelled,  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  and  with  the  instinctive  power  of 
utilising  her  gifts  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  happiness  and  delight 
of  man.- IV.  P.  Weight. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  NATURAL  SEAKALE. 

Seakale  is  a  vegetable  known  to  and  esteemed  by  almost  every¬ 
one.  It  may  be  had  in  use  from  November  till  the  middle  of  May 
•the  following  year,  and  later  in  some  seasons.  Many  persons  do 
mot  admit  Seakale  into  their  gardens  on  account  of  the  expense 
attending  the  forcing  of  it.  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  culti¬ 
vation  and  production  of  what  is  termed  natural  Kale.  Nothing 
beyond  sun  heat  is  necessary  for  bringing  to  maturity  this  useful 
vegetable  in  May,  at  which  time  a  supply  is  most  useful,  and  a 
distinct  change  to  the  ordinary  vegetables  then  in  season. 

Making  and  storing  the  sets  is  the  first  item,  and  a  somewhat 
important  one.  These  should  be  taken  in  the  autumn  when  lifting 
crowns  which  are  intended  for  forcing  in  frames,  pots,  Mushroom 
houses,  or  other  suitable  places.  The  cleanest  and  straightest 
roots  should  be  secured  from  the  trimmings  of  the  above  crowns  ; 
these  should  be  between  the  size  of  a  tobacco  pipe  stem  and  the 
little  finger,  the  latter  being  plenty  large  enough.  The  sets  should 
be  about  5  inches  in  length,  cut  flat  at  the  top  and  slanting  at  the 
base,  in  order  to  determine  the  top  of  the  set  ;  this  being  done  tie 
the  sets  in  bundles  of  fifty,  and  bury  them  in  ashe3,  keeping  the 
•crown  ends  uppermost. 

The  soil  should  be  well  enriched  with  good  stable  manure, 
though  on  light  loams  guano,  or  some  other  chemical,  may  witb 
advantage  be  administered  during  showery  weather  in  the  growing 
season.  The  better  the  attention  the  Kale  receives  during  the 
summer  the  better  will  be  the  result.  If  very  dry  weather  sets 
in  after  planting,  the  roots  should  be  well  watered  about  once 
a  week.  I  have  often  seen  crowns  recommended  for  planting,  but 
do  not  approve  of  them,  and  the  sets  referred  to  are  preferable. 

The  ground  being  prepared  the  sets  should  be  taken  out  of  their 
resting  place  and  planted  in  rows  from  20  to  22  inches  apart  ; 
15  inches  will  be  ample  room  in  the  rows.  The  soil  must  be  made 
secure  to  the  sets  the  whole  length.  Much  injury  is  often  done 
to  them  by  leaving  the  soil  loose,  especially  in  dry  hot  weather. 
With  careful  attention  to  watering  and  hoeing,  these  will  produce 
fine  crowns  by  September.  I  should  have  said  when  planting, 
which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  April,  two  or  three  of  the 
_young  sprouts  should  be  left  until  the  plants  are  thoroughly 
established,  then  all  but  the  strongest  on  each  set  should  be 
removed  ;  and  this  must  be  done  carefully,  as  the  plants  are  easily 
•pulled  out  of  the  ground. 

About  the  middle  or  end  of  October,  beginning  at  the  outside, 
the  first  row  should  be  taken  up,  leaving  the  next  two  rows,  then 
removing  another,  and  leaving  two  again,  and  so  on.  The  roots 
may  remain  until  wanted  for  forcing  if  it  is  wished  by  the  culti¬ 
vator,  but  I  prefer  those  taken  up  in  the  autumn.  However, 
if  the  rows  are  cleared  out  by  the  first  week  in  March  that  will  be 


early  enough  for  earthing  up  the  crowns  which  remain.  This  is 
simple  enough.  A  trench  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide  must  be  lined 


fig.  64. — “natural”  seakale. 


and  taken  out  of  the  spaces  from  which  the  rows  were  removed 
and  the  soil  placed  on  the  remaining  crowns,  making  beds  resembling 
Asparagus  beds.  The  operator  must  dig  out  enough  soil  for  covering 
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the  crowns  about  10  inches  in  depth,  keeping  it  as  perpendicular  as 
possible,  yet  making  it  firm  to  prevent  slipping  during  heavy 
rains,  and  any  that  does  fall  away  must  be  replaced. 

When  the  soil  cracks  on  the  surface  in  spring  it  is  a  signal  that 
the  Kale  is  nearly  ready  for  cutting.  The  best  way  of  securing  it 
is  by  walking  along  the  trench  and  thrusting  a  sharp  spade  into 
the  bed,  keeping  the  point  in  a  downward  position,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  old  root  may  be  cut  away  with  the  Kale.  This  is 
no  detriment  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  roots,  as  I  will  here¬ 
after  show.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  taking  the  earliest  out  in  this 
way  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  soil  from  the  adjoining 
crowns  before  they  are  ready  for  use.  A  few  beds  are  very  useful 
on  a  north  border,  as  the  produce  from  these  will  be  fully  a  week 
or  ten  days  later  than  that  planted  in  a  sunny  position,  and  a 
supply  can  be  maintained  till  J une.  When  the  beds  are  cleared 
the  soil  should  be  thrown  back  into  the  trenches  and  the  crowns 
inspected.  Where  the  cut  is  not  clean  it  must  be  made  so,  not 
leaving  any  spurs  above  the  ground  level.  I  have  seen  in  many 
gardens  old  stumps  6  inches  or  more  above  the  surface.  This 
indicates  bad  cultivation.  Seakale  is  often  seen  in  a  neglected 
corner  of  the  garden  instead  of  in  a  flourishing  state  in  an  open 
square.  Where  the  trenches  have  been  filled  and  manure  added, 
various  crops  can  be  grown.  Yeitch’s  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflower 
I  have  found  to  do  especially  well,  or  any  other  crop  that  will  be 
cleared  before  the  month  of  March. 

When  the  crowns  have  made  growths  3  inches  long  dis¬ 
budding  must  commence,  leaving  this  time  two,  or  in  some  cases 
three  growths.  It  will  be  understood  by  this  the  cultivator  will 
get  a  much  heavier  crop  the  second  year.  A  good  dressing  of 
salt  or  some  artificial  manure  may  be  applied  when  the  Kale  is 
fairly  started  into  growth.  In  good  holding  ground  these  planta¬ 
tions  will  produce  useful  crops  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Another  word  about  sets.  It  is  important  to  obtain  them  from 
one-year-old  crowns  for  forming  a  new  plantation.  When  old 
roots  are  taken  up  and  cut  the  centre  is  often  black.  These  rarely 
produce  good  crowns,  and  many  failures  have  occurred  through 
planting  them  when  the  soil  has  been  of  the  best  character  for  pro¬ 
ducing  strong  plants  and  crowns. —  J.  Pithers. 

[The  method  described  by  our  correspondent  of  growing  Sea- 
kale  and  having  the  finest  of  heads  in  May  without  artificial  heat  is 
not  sufficiently  practised  in  private  gardens.  We  have  seen  several 
grown  by  him  as  large  as  the  one  figured,  which  was  cut  a  fort¬ 
night  ago.  It  was  8  inches  long,  6  inches  in  circumference 
in  the  thickest  part,  and  weighed  within  half  an  cunce  of  half  a 
pound.  We  received  a  dish  from  Mr.  Pi  upart  of  Twickenham 
last  week,  and  the  first  three  heads  taken  and  placed  in  the  scale 
weighed  1|  lb.  This  natural  Ka'e  requires  longer  cooking  than 
forced  produce,  and  is  then  tender  and  of  the  best  flavour.] 


LAYERING  STOVE  PLANTS. 

If  we  wish  to  root  the  top  of  a  good  Dracaena,  Croton,  Ficus,  or 
other  plant  which  is  amenable  to  this  mode  of  elevating  the  roots  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  every  leaf,  that  the  roots  be  in  good 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  top  before  its  severance  from  its 
parent.  Two  methods  are  generally  practised  in  order  to  insure 
the  above  end  ;  the  one  by  binding  round  the  stem  sphagnum 
moss,  into  which  roots  are  pushed  from  the  upper  portion  of 
the  notch  or  ring  made  in  the  stem ;  the  other  and  more  workman¬ 
like  method  is  to  place  a  small  pot  so  that  the  stem  passes  through 
its  centre,  the  roots  in  due  time  filling  the  soil,  with  which  the  pot 
is  filled.  The  only  method  of  placing  the  pot  in  position  is  by 
splitting  it  in  two  and  joining  the  two  halves  together  round  the 
stem.  There  is  a  very  much  simpler  way  of  carrying  out  this 
method,  and  that  is  to  layer  the  stems  into  pots.  It  may  at  first 
sight  appear  an  impossible  attempt  to  try  and  layer  plants  iike  those 
in  question  ;  but  though  it  would  not  be  possible  to  bring  down 
tall  and  rigid  stemmed  plants  and  layer  them  in  the  usual  manner, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  not  impossible  to  take  the  pot  to  the  layer. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  tie  the  piece  to  be  rooted  securely  to 
a  stout  stake,  then  with  a  sharp  knife  slit  up  a  portion  of  the  stem 
at  the  place  decided  on.  Let  the  tongue  be  rather  more  than  half 
way  through  and  at  least  2  inches  long.  If  so  long  as  to  reach 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  to  be  employed  for  rooting  it  into, 
cut  as  much  off  as  will  take  the  base  of  the  tongue  half  way  down 
the  pot.  The  method  of  fastening  the  latter  is  quite  simple.  A 
thin  rimless  pot  is  chosen,  and  its  side  is  pressed  up  betwixt  the 
stock  and  the  tongue  of  the  layer.  A  wedge  of  wood  needs  to  be 
placed  betwixt  the  lower  portion  of  the  pot  and  the  stem  of  the 
parent  plant  in  order  to  keep  the  former  upright.  Though  the  pot 
will  generally  be  quite  firmly  held  after  being  pressed  into  its  place, 
it  is  nevertheless  a  safe  proceeding  to  tie  the  pot  to  the  stem  with  a 
strand  or  two  of  matting  All  that  is  now  required  is  to  keep  the  J 


soil  in  the  pot  moist,  and  when  roots  are  forming  to  bark  the  stqm 
opposite  the  lay or,  or  a  notch  may  be  cut  nearly  through  the  stem. 
When  the  pot  is  well  filled  with  roots  the  stem  is  severed  and  the 
new  plant  repotted  and  kept  close  and  warm  until  established. — • 
R.  P.  B. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Biographical  Note  of  Loudon. — Although  it  is  as  a  practical 
paper  that  the  Journal  ho'd  its  own,  I  hope  the  Editor  will  have  no 
objection  to  a  short  biographical  note.  The  following  was  found  m 
Loudon’s  note-book  when  he  was  working  as  a  gardener  : — "  I  am  now 
twenty  years  of  age,”  he  writes,  “  perhaps  one-third  of  my  life  has 
passed  away,  and  what  have  I  done  to  benefit  my  fellow  men  ?”  Would 
that  this  was  in  the  mind  of  more  young  gardeners  of  the  present  day,  who 
for  the  most  part  are  bent,  as  they  say,  on  reaching  the  top  of  the  tree 
of  their  calling,  and  justly  so.  But  let  them  hear  what  an  eminent 
writer  says— “  The  duty  of  helping  one’s  self  in  the  highest  sense  in¬ 
volves  the  helping  of  one’s  neighbours.”  And  Loudon’s  life  seemed  to 
correspond  with  the  views  of  the  author  quoted.  During  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  he  sat  up  two  whole  nights  every  week  to  study,  although  he 
worked  harder  than  any  labourer  during  the  day.  Loudon  should  be  a 
model  for  all  gardeners,  and  from  his  successful  life  maybe  learned 
what  many  writers  have  recorded  in  the  pages  oFthis  Journal,  that  with¬ 
out  persevering  industry,  success  and  distinction  cannot  be  achieved. 

Mistakes. — Mistakes  or  mishaps  will  befall  all  human  beings,  even 
the  most  careful.  But  when  they  do  occur  they  should  not  be  taken 
for  ill  luck,  because  difficulties  are  the  best  helpers.  Having  charge  of 
some  Ferns  on  one  occasion,  I  allowed  a  plant  of  the  common  Maiden¬ 
hair  to  get  dry,  so  that  the  fronds  were  all  burnt.  I  placed  it  in  a 
shady  corner  of  the  vinery,  watering  it  very  carefully,  and  before  long 
it  threw  up  dwarf  fronds  of  a  much  darker  green  hue  than  its  com¬ 
panions.  Such  fronds  being  in  demand  for  small  vases,  the  Fern 
proved  most  useful.— Journeyman. 


Celosias. — Where  these  are  appreciated  in  autumn  seed  should  be 
sown  at  once  in  pans  in  an  intermediate  temperature.  When  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  large  enough  they  may  be  pricked  singly  into  small  pots. 
Keep  them  close  to  the  glass,  and  let  every  attention  be  paid  to  them. 
Grow  them  as  sturdily  as  possible  ;  plants  that  run  up  quickly  in  a 
close  moist  confined  atmosphere  seldom  produce  good  plumes.  Plants 
that  were  raised  from  seed  early,  and  are  needed  for  conservatory  deco¬ 
ration  as  soon  as  they  can  be  had  in  bloom,  may  be  placed  into  5-inch 
pots.  Grow  these  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and  use  as  a  compost 
loam  and  sand,  and  one-seventh  of  decayed  manure.  Supply  water  care¬ 
fully  until  they  are  rooting  freely  in  the  new  soil,  when  liberal  supplies 
should  be  given.  Ventilate  the.  structure  in  which  they  are  grown  on 
all  favourable  occasions. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  earliest  plants  may  be  placed  in  their 
largest  pots.  Use  for  a  compost  good  loam  three  parts,  the  other  part 
being  composed  of  sand,  leaf  mould,  and  manure.  Grow  these  plants 
in  a  moderately  cool  structure,  and  shade  them  from  the  sun.  Be  careful 
not  to  overwater  them,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  allow  the  soil  to 
approach  dryness.  These  plants  draw  up  weakly,  and  often  die  if  grown 
in  a  close  atmosphere. — B.  _ 

Calceolarias  in  the  Open  Air.— Since  we  found  out  the 
valuable  qualities  of  summer  flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  flower  beds 
we  do  not  consider  the  Calceolaria  so  indispensable  as  at  one  time.  The 
same  colours  are  secured  from  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  they  rarely 
fail  to  give  satisfaction,  but  Calceolarias  are  good  old-fashioned  flowers 
which  many  have  still  a  desire  to  cultivate.  They  are  easily  propagated 
from  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  may  be  kept  throughout  the  winter  with 
very  little  trouble,  and  generally  appear  sound  and  vigorous  when 
planted  in  the  beds  ;  but  in  some  cases  they  die  off  in  July  or  August — 
just,  in  fact,  at  the  time  they  should  be  in  full  beauty.  The  whole  of 
them  may  not  die,  but  large  blanks  are  left,  and  this  has  weakened  their 
character  and  caused  many  to  distrust  them  ;  but  in  my  opinion  this 
premature  decay  may  be  averted,  and  if  properly  treated  no  one  need  be 
afraid  of  failing  with  Calceolarias.  They  have  a  dislike  to  artificial 
heat  and  coddling.  To  attempt  to  force  them  in  spring,  or  even  keep 
them  in  a  very  close  place  unheated,  is  apt  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
disease  that  is  sure  to  sweep  them  off  when  the  hot  weather  is  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  but  if  merely  kept  clear  of  frost  and  perfectly  cool  during 
the  winter  and  spring  they  will  retain  a  vigorous  condition  that  is  not 
easily  upset.  There  is  also  another  cause  that  contributes  largely  to 
their  failure,  and  that  is  late  planting.  In  some  cases  the  beds  may  be 
so  full  of  spring  flowers  that  they  cannot  be  disturbed  until  they  are 
over  in  May,  and  in  others  there  is  a  dislike  to  plant  any  of  the  beds, 
whether  they  are  empty  or  not,  until  the  whole  can  be  done  ;  but  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  is  too  late  for  Calceolaria  planting,  and 
they  should  be  put  out  before  the  Pelargoniums.  They  have  then  time  to 
root  well  and  make  top  growth  before  the  warm  weather  occurs,  and  in 
this  way  they  will  not  fail.  They  also  succeed  better  in  a  rather  stiff 
cool  soil  than  in  light  dry  material. — J.  M. 


Celsia  cretica. — For  decorating  the  conservatory  during  May 
and  June  the  subject  of  this  note  will  be  found  most  useful.  Though 
introduced  as  far  back  as  1752  it  is  seldom  found  in  gardens  at  the  pre* 
sent  day.  1  find  the  plants  do  well  under  the  following  mode  of  culture. 
Sow  the  seed  early  in  March  in  a  pan  filled  with  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
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sand  in  equal  parts,  and  stand  the  pan  in  a  house  where  atemperature  of 
50°  is  maintained.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  handled,  pot  them  singly  in  small  pots  in  a  similar  compost, 
but  use  less  sand.  After  potting  return  them  to  the  same  house  until 
established,  when  they  may  be  grown  in  cold  frames.  When  the  small 
pots  are  filled  with  roots  transfer  to  5-inch,  finally  potting  them  in 
9  or  10-inch  pots.  Grow  them  in  cold  frames  until  the  spikes  begin  to 
break,  then  place  them  in  a  cool  Peach  house,  tie  the  leading  growth  to 
a  stake,  and  secure  the  side  growths  as  they  advance.  Several  plants.  G 
feet  high,  in  the  show  house  now  produce  a  telling  effect,  with  a  mass 
of  soft  yellow  blooms,  dotted  between  Callas  and  other  plants. — Handy 
Andy, 


ROSE  SHOWS  IN  1889. 

June  24th.  Ryde. 

„  26th.  Richmond  (Surrey). 

„  27th.  Farningham,  Winchester. 

„  29th.  Reigate. 

July  2nd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  ;  Boston,  Sutton. 

„  3rd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  ;  3agsbot,  Croydon, 
Farnham,  Maidstone. 

„  4th.  Bath,  Canterbury,  Hitchin,  Norwich. 

„  6th.  Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 

„  9th.  Diss,  Hereford. 

„  10th.  *Brighton,  Dursley,  Ealing,  Ipswich,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

„  11th.  Gloucester. 

„  13th.  Eltham.  New  Brighton. 

„  16th.  Birkenhead,  Carlton-in-Lindnck. 

„  17th.  Bedford. 

„  18th.  Sheffield  (National  Rose  Society),  Helensburgh. 

„  19th.  Ulverston. 

„  20th.  Manchester. 

„  23rd.  Christleton,  Tibshelf. 

„  26th.  *Wilmslow. 

*  In  the  case  of  Brighton  and  Wilmslow,  where  the  Shows  last  two 
days,  the  date  of  the  first  day's  exhibition  only  is  given. — Edtvabd 
MawleY,  Rcsebank,  Berkliamsted,  Herts. 

We  also  learn  that  the  twenty-fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Brock  ham 
Amateur  Rose  Association  will  be  held  at  Rokefield,  near  Dorking,  by 
the  kind  invitation  of  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Miss  Julia  Barclay,  on  Tuesday, 
9th  July,  1889. 

ROSE  SPORT— RED  NIPHETOS. 

“  Good  wine  needs  no  bush,”  neither  does  this  variety.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  Mr.  Phillip  Ladds,  at  his  Swanley  establishment,  is  the 
fortunate  possessor  of  the  above,  which  appears  to  be  properly  fixed.  It 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  its  parent,  both  in  footstalk  and  in  bud. 
The  latter,  when  on  the  point  of  opening,  keep  in  good  condition  for 
fully  three  days.  Although  there  were  only  a  few  plants  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  some  days  ago,  there  will  doubtless  soon  be  thousands. 
Rosarians  will  welcome  this  as  a  grand  acquisition. — J.  H. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

May  14th. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  Committees 
of  the  above  Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  groups  of  Roses,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Azaleas, 
Orchids,  and  Japanese  Maples  constituting  the  chief  features  of  the 
display,  with  single  specimens  and  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  a  varied 
character.  In  the  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  a  meeting  was  held  for  the 
election  of  Fellows,  and  the  ordinary  business  was  followed  by  an  able 
lecture  on  Irises  by  Professor  M.  Foster  of  Cambridge,  illustrated  by 
numerous  specimens  of  the  species  and  varieties  now  in  flower. 

Fruit  Committee. — Present :  T.  Francis  Rivers,  Esq.,  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  P.  Crowley,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  J.  Lee,  S.  Ford,  J.  Cheal, 
B.  A.  Pearson,  G.  Norman,  G.  Wythes,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  F.  J.  Lane,  H. 
Balderson,  Harrison  Weir,  W.  Bates,  G.  W.  Cummins,  and  G.  Bunyard. 

Mr.  R.  Gilbeit,  Burghley  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent  examples  of  his 
new  Broccoli,  called  Multum  in  Parvo,  wrhich  the  Committee  considered 
identical  with  Chou  de  Burghley.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford,  showed  a  box  of  fine  fruits  of  La  Grosse  Sucrte 
Strawberry,  the  plants  having  been  grown  in  4^-inch  pots,  and  without 
artificial  manure.  The  fruits  were  large  and  highly  coloured  (vote  of 
thanks).  From  the  Society’s  garden  at  Chiswick  came  specimens  of 
four  varieties  of  Radishes,  Olive-shaped,  Early  Turnip,  Early  Yellow, 
and  Early  Scarlet.  Mr.  J.  George,  10, Victoria  Road,  Putney,  exhibited 
specimens  of  “Wood  Wool,”  for  packing  fruit  in,  and  the  following 
opinion  was  expressed  : — “  The  sample  submitted  to  the  Committee  is 
too  stroDgly  scented  to  be  suitable  for  packing  delicate  fruit.  The 
Committee  requests  that  Peaches,  Strawberries,  or  other  delicate  fruit 
packed  in  the  material  should  be  placed  tefore  them.” 


Floral  Committee. — Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  J.  Laing,  W.  Goldring,  T.  Baines,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  E. 
Mawley,  J.  Walker,  B.  Wynne,  W.  Holmes,  W.  C.  Leach,  F.  Ross,  G. 
Paul,  R.  Lindsay,  R.  B.  Lowe,  Charles  Noble,  J.  Fraser,  and  W.  H. 
Williams. 

Messrs  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  had  several  novelties,  amongst  which  the 
most  notable  was  the  beautiful  hybrid  Lrelia  certificated  and  described 
with  other  plants  so  honoured.  A  Dracaena  was  also  certificated,  and  there 
were  shown  plants  of  double  scarlet  Amaryllis,  named  multiplex,  with 
numerous  narrow  petals,  an  elegant  Fern,  Asplenium  amabi'e,  and  a 
hybrid  Masdevallia.  From  the  same  firm  came  a  group  of  Japanese 
Maples,  most  varied  in  foliage,  form  and  colouring.  A  specimen  of  the 
peculiar  Aciphylla  squarrosaand  well  flowered  plant  of  Cydonia  Maulei 
(bronze  medal).  Collections  of  Primula  Sieboldi  varieties  came  from 
Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  and  M.  V.  Lemoine,  Nancy,  France,  votes 
of  thanks  being  accorded  both  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Ches- 
hunt,  had  small  but  interesting  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  a 
large  pan  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  being  effective  with  some  dozens  of 
its  white  flowers  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton, 
sent  plants  of  the  neat  dwarf  Pteris  cretica  nobilis,  certificated  on 
February  14th.  1888.  Mr.  C.  Turner's  compact  half-specimen  Azaleas 
were  awarded  a  silver  medal,  and  similar  recognitions  were  adjudged  to 
Messrs.  Barr  &;  Son,  King  Street,  CoveDt  Garden,  for  a  group  of  Daffodils 
and  hardy  flowers  ;  Messrs.  H.  Lane  &  Son  for  well  grown  Roses  in 
pots  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Whitton,  for  a  brilliant  collection  of  Tulips, 
chiefly  varieties  of  the  “Parrot”  section. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  contributed  a  particularly 
handsome  group  of  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms  in  boxes,  margined 
with  fresh  healthy  plants  of  Adiantums  (silver-gilt  medal).  Amongst 
the  Rcses  very  valuable  were  Her  Majesty,  Elie  Morel,  Princess  Beatrice, 
Merveille  de  Lyon,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Violette  Bouyer,  the  new  II. P. 
Crimson  Queen,  of  rich  colour  and  very  fragrant  ;  Tea  Corinna,  tinted 
pink,  very  neat  in  the  bud  and  free,  the  H.P.  Silver  Queen  being 
honoured  with  a  certificate.  All  the  plants  were  compact  healthy 
bushes,  and  bearing  substantial  fresh  and  handsome  flowers.  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ranelagh  Road.  Ealing,  showed  samples  of  Mimulus  grandis, 
Bedfont  Yellow  Wallflower,  a  good  variety  of  Primula  Sieboldi,  and 
Pansy  Golden  Crown  (award  of  merit),  a  useful  yellow  bedding 
variety. 

certificated  plants. 

Draecena  Davceti  (J.  Veitch  k  Sons). — A  distinct  Dracaena,  with 
long,  narrow,  stiff  leaves,  green  edged  with  white. 

Crinum  Kirlii  (F.  Ross). — A  handsome  species  with  narrow  white 
petals,  each  having  an  even  central  line  of  bright  rose.  This  plant  was 
figured  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  page  407,  November  10th,  1887. 

Tuberous  Bcqonias — Duchess  of  Tech  (J.  Laing  &  Sons). — A  large 
double  yellow  variety,  bright,  and  of  good  form  ;  Stanstead  Gem.  -  An 
extremely  large  double  variety,  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  one  of  the 
most  massive  of  its  class. 

Pink,  Her  Majesty  (F.  Hooper,  Bath). — A  full,  handsome  flower, 
fringed  and  very  fragrant. 

Cunonia  capensis  (G.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens). — A  tree  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  bearing  long,  close,  cylindrical  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  and  dark  green  elliptical  leaves.  It  is  grown  at  Syon 
House  in  a  conservatory,  and  was  figured  in  this  Journal,  page  157, 
February  23rd,  1888. 

Rose  Silver  Queen  (W.  Paul  k  Son).— A  Hybrid  Perpetual  variety, 
with  large  globular  blooms  of  good  substance  and  form,  the  colour  a 
delicate  blush.  The  plant  appears  to  be  strong  and  free  in  habit. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present  :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  T.  O’Brien,  James  Douglas,  F.  Sander,  Lewis  Castle,  E.  Hill, 
C.  Pilcher,  John  Dominy,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  H.  Ballantii  e.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bicker- 
staffe),  contributed  a  group  of  Orchids,  with  which  were  associated 
plants  of  Anthuriums  burfordiensis  and  leodiense,  having  large  and 
richly  coloured  spathes.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Orchids  was  Dendrobium 
signatum,  with  yellow  flowers,  the  lips  having  maroon  centre.  It  was 
a  large  plant,  apparently  not  long  imported,  and  it  had  only  a  few 
flowers  expanded,  and  as  it  was  thought  it  was  not  in  its  best  condition 
a  dssire  was  expressed  that  it  be  shown  again.  Several  new  and  rare 
Orchids  were  included  in  the  group,  especially  notable  being  Cypripe- 
diums  bellatulum  and  Curtisi,the  fragrant  Epidendrum  glumaceum,  and 
the  peculiar  Acineta  maculata,  having  drooping  racemes  of  purple 
dotted  flowers.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded. 

C.  J.  Partington,  Esq.,  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt  (gardener,  Mr. 
B.  Searing),  showed  a  group  of  remarkably  well  grown  Masdevallias, 
and  a  Phalaenopsis  grandiflora  with  leaves  15  inches  long  and  a  panicle 
of  fifty-two  large  flowers.  A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for 
the  group,  and  a  cultural  commendation  for  the  Phalaenopsis. 

R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Camberwell,  sent  several  Cypripediums, 
amongst  them  being  C.  Carried,  a  cross  between  C.  Veitchi  and  C. 
venustum,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  both,  and  C.  Mastersianum. 
with  a  green  dorsal  sepal,  brown  petals,  and  dull  crimson  lip,  very  dis¬ 
tinct  and  effective.  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Hammersmith,  exhibited  Odonto- 
glossum  egregrum  (certificated),  O.  Schillerianum,  and  O.  crispum 
varieties. 

Mr.  F.  Moore,  Glasnevin  Gardens,  Dublin,  brought  a  curious  little 
Orchid  named  Saccolabium  cerinum,  with  small  greenish-yellow  closed 
flowers  in  a  dense  spike  (botanical  certificate).  Messrs.  Heath  k  Son, 
Cheltenham,  sent  a  variety  of  Odontoglossum  citrosmum  with  dull 
coloured  sepals,  but  incorrectly  named  roseum.  Mr.  Wm.  Gordon, 
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Twickenham,  exhibited  a  new  Japanese  Calanthe  named  Tracyana, 
having  mauve  and  purplish  flowers  (botanical  certificate).  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  a  hybrid  Masdevallia  from  caudata 
(Shuttleworthi)  and  Estradae,  the  latter  being  the  seed  parent,  and  the 
hybrid  resembles  that  greatly  in  the  colour  and  shape  of  the  flowers. 
Mr.  W.  Hall,  14,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  also  exhibited  some  fine  Cattleya 
flowers. 

CEBTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Lcclia  D  ig  by  ana- Moss  i  a  (J.  Veitch  &  Sons). — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  of  the  numerous  Sedenian  hybrids  raised  at 
Chelsea,  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Lrelia  (Brassavola)  Digbyana 
and  Cattleya  Mossiae,  the  former  being  the  seed  parent,  and  it  presents 
a  remarkable  fusion  of  characters.  The  flowers  are  C  or  7  inches  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  the  petals 
1J  inch,  the  colour  being  a  delicate  clear  rosy  mauve  tint.  The  lip  is 
the  most  striking  portion  of  the  flower,  being  3  inches  in  diameter, 
slightly  inclined  to  oblong  but  nearly  round.  It  is  deeply  and  finely 
fringed  at  the  margin,  as  in  the  Brassavola,  of  a  bright  jet  soft  rosy 
tint,  with  a  few  crimson  streaks  in  the  centre,  a  golden  throat,  and 
some  duller  crimson  streaks  at  the  base.  The  whole  flower  has  a  hand¬ 
some  appearance,  and  possesses  an  agreeable  fragrance.  The  leaves  are 
of  moderate  size,  with  narrow  flattish  pseudo-bulbs.  In  addition  to  a 
unanimous  first-class  certificate  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  for  this 
Orchid. 

Odontoglossum  eg  r  eg  rum  (F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.). — The  sepals  and  petals 
in  this  Orchid  are  much  undulated  and  densely  dotted  with  brown  on 
white,  occasionally  with  a  purplish  tint. 

Botanical  certificates  were  also  awarded  for  Ponthieva  maculata, 
Acineta  maculata,  and  Saccolabum  cerinum. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  chief  horticultural  event  of  the  week 
will  be  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fete  in  Covent  Garden  Market  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  next,  particulars  of  which  are  given  on  another  page 
Sales  will  also  be  held  both  in  King  Street  and  Cheapside  of  Orchids 
and  other  plants. 

-  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 

TURAL  Society  held  on  May  14th,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  L.S.R.V.,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society — 
viz.,  John  Walter  Addington,  Dr.  E.  Bonavia,  W.  G.  Clark,  Thomas 
Grange,  John  liaise,  Miss  Alice  Hardcastle,  W.  G.  Hazell,  A.  J.  Hem- 
merde,  Ernest  J.  Howell,  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  AVilliam 
Kaye,  Mrs.  Keller,  Walter  G.  Lindup,  Mrs.  Miles,  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Rev.  C.  A.  Rosser,  Leveson  Scarth,  Richard  Bowdler  Sharpe, 
Mrs.  Vincent,  R.  E.  West,  Wm.  Whitley,  Mrs.  Whitley,  and  James 
Willcox. 

- The  Weather. — Drizzling  days  with  occasional  rather  heavy 

falls  of  rain  and  local  thunder  showers,  have  characterised  the  weather 
in  the  south  for  several  days  past.  The  temperature  has  fluctuated 
somewhat,  but  has  generally  been  most  favourable  to  growth,  and  a 
finer  “  bedding  out  time  ”  could  scarcely  be  desired.  Reports  of  the 
setting  of  fruit  blossoms  vary,  some  being  favourable,  others  the  reverse. 
There  has  been,  and  is,  an  unusual  expanse  of  foliage  with  the  blossom, 
but  there  is  some  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  whether  this  is  favourable  to 
the  setting  and  swelling  of  fruit  or  not.  Writing  from  Perthshire  on 
the  13th  inst.,  “  B.  D.”  observes  : — “  Since  the  beginning  of  May  there 
has  been  much  rain,  comparatively  little  sunshine,  easterly  winds,  and 
a  good  deal  of  thunder.  An  alarming  thunderstorm  occurred  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th.  The  10th  was  a  day  of  continuous  heavy  rain, 
and  Sunday,  the  13th,  one  of  the  best  days  we  have  had.  Complaints 
are  rife  of  destruction  by  snails  and  birds  in  gardens.  Roses  are  break¬ 
ing  but  slowly.  The  country  is  looking  fresh  and  green.” 

-  As  we  are  preparing  for  press  we  are  informed  of  a  remarkable 

series  of  awards  at  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  to  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  of  Reading.  These  comprize  five  “First  orders  of  merit” 
or  highest  awards  for  seeds,  models  of  vegetables,  and  garden  tools  :  for 
Sutton's  new  seed  germinator,  and  reliable  system  of  determining  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  seed  ;  for  educational  cabinet  of  natural  Grasses 
and  agricultural  seeds,  with  special  mention  for  originality  and  com¬ 
pleteness  ;  for  Mr.  Martin  John  Sutton’s  book,  “  Permanent  and  Tempo¬ 
rary  Pastures,’’  and  other  agricultural  and  horticultural  works ;  for 


Fodder  and  Ensilage  Plants,  with  special  mention  of  splendid  examples 
of  Tall  Fescue,  Sutton’s  Giant  Italian  Rye  Grass,  Sorghum,  Schroeder’s 
Brome  Grass  ;  also  for  Flax,  with  honourable  mention  for  Tobacco. 
Such  signal  success  needs  no  comment, 

-  Cuprolene  ASA  Weed  Killer. — We  are  requested  to  direct 

attention  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  preparation  for  the  purpose  indi¬ 
cated,  and  readily  comply.  The  number  of  testimonials  from  persons 
who  have  used  it  sufficiently  attest  its  value,  and  no  more  garden 
walks  and  carriage  drives  should  be  spoiled  by  the  use  of  salt.  It  is 
advertised  periodically  in  the  Journal.  When  used  as  directed,  it  is 
said  to  kill  all  kinds  of  weeds  to  which  it  is  applied,  “  never  to  live 
again.” 

-  Gardening  Appointment. — Mr.  Thos.  Greenway,  late  fore¬ 
man  at  the  Hon.  F.  Leveson  Gower's,  Holmbury,  Dorking,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  Mrs.  Clive,  Perrystone  Court,  Ross,  Here¬ 
fordshire. 

- Plants  of  Begonia  manicata  that  have  been  flowering  in 

the  conservatory  may  be  cut  back  at  the  present  time,  and  placed  in  a 
vinery  or  similar  structure  until  they  commence  growth,  where 
the  temperature  ranges  from  55°  to  GO0.  Cuttings  may  be  inserted 
singly  in  3-inch  pots  in  sandy  soil,  placing  a  little  sand  at  the  base  of 
each  cutting.  They  will  strike  freely  in  the  temperature  suited  for  the 
old  plants.  The  best  decorative  p’ants  are  produced  by  throwing  away 
the  old  plants  and  raising  the  stock  annually  from  cuttings. 

- Another  useful  plant,  Begonia  hydrocotylifolia,  has 

not  yet  ceased  flowering  in  the  conservatory,  but  the  majority  are  past 
their  best  and  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment  as  B.  manicata- 
For  conservatory  decoration  B.  hydrocotylifolia  is  the  more  showy  of 
the  two.  Its  pink  flower  stems  and  flowers  are  very  conspicuous  standing 
above  other  flowering  plants.— B. 

- Wood  Wool. — Under  the  above  designation  Mr.  J.  George 

of  Putney  sends  us  a  sample  of  very  fine  wood  shavings,  which  he 
thinks  will  be  found  superior  to  either  wadding  or  dry  moss  for  packing 
Peaches,  Plums,  and  such  like  fruit.  He  describes  it  as  being  “  much 
lighter  than  either,  also  elastic,  clean,  durable,  free  from  smell,  and 
cheap,  the  cost  being  about  one-third  the  price  of  wadding.”  He  has 
shown  it  to  several  fruit  growers  who  have  a  high  opinion  of  it.  It  is 
certainly  very  light,  clean,  and  elastic,  but  is  not  odourless,  though 
with  the  fruits  wrapped  in  paper  the  “  wood  wool  ”  might  perhaps  be 
a  suitable  medium  for  packing. 

-  A  Showy  Bed. — In  the  pleasure  grounds  connected  with  The 

Elms,  Frome,  of  which  E.  R.  Trotman,  Esq.,  is  the  proprietor,  there  has 
been  a  grand  bed  of  Polyanthuses  in  full  bloom  for  several  weeks  past. 
All  were  obtained  from  a  single  packet  of  seed  sown  in  gentle  heat  in 
April,  1888,  the  seedlings  being  duly  hardened  off,  pricked  out  in  an 
open  border,  and  transplanted  to  where  they  now  are  in  succession  to 
Asters.  Being  strong  when  finally  planted,  and  given  a  rich  loamy  root 
run,  they  have  grown  and  flowered  surprising'y  well,  the  bed,  12  feet 
across,  being  a  mass  of  flowers.  The  strain  is  especially  rich  in  rich 
yellow  and  lighter  shades,  and  these  contrast  beautifully  with  the 
velvety  crimson  hues.  All  produce  fine  bold  trusses,  and  basketfuls  of 
flowers  could  be  cut  without  being  missed. 

-  Proposed  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Arthur  Blick. — We  are 

requested  to  state  that  several  gentlemen  propose  the  present  time  as  a 
fitting  opportunity  for  the  large  body  of  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and 
others  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society’s  shows  for  many  years  past,  to  make  some  little 
recognition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Blick,  who  for  the  past  twenty-eight 
years  has  been  employed  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  South 
Kensington,  and  who  is  now,  owing  to  the  collapse  of  those  gardens, 
thrown  out  of  a  situation  on  the  shady  side  of  his  life.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  kindly  consented  to  form  a  Committee  to  carry  out  the 
above  proposal — viz.,  Mr.  W.  Bull,  King's  Road,  Chelsea  ;  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn  ;  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k.  Son,  Waltham  Cross  ; 
Mr.  H.  Turner,  Slough  ;  Mr.  John  Wills,  South  Kensington  ;  Mr.  F. 
Sander,  St.  Albans  ;  Mr.  F.  Q.  Lane,  Great  Berkhampstead  ;  Mr.  H. 
Herbst,  Richmond  ;  Mr.  H.  Hawkins,  Twickenham.  The  smallest  sub¬ 
scription  will  be  thankfully  received  by — Mr.  J.  Aldous,  Florist,  Glou¬ 
cester  Road,  S.W.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  or  Mr.  S.  M.  Segar,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  South  Kensington  (Hon.  Secretary).  The  subscriptions  limited 
to  one  guinea. 

-  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  yields  us  many  useful  greenhouse 

plants,  and  amongst  them  the  members  of  the  Rue  family  are  fairly 
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numerous.  Some  of  these  are  distinguished  by  their  pleasant  aromatic 
odour,  but  in  others  it  becomes  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  offensive, 
Three  genera  in  particular  which,  as  their  names  indicate,  possess  a 
strongly  marked  odour  both  in  their  flowers  and  leaves,  are  Agathosma, 
Barosma,  and  Diosma.  Of  these  the  first  and  last  are  the  most  agree¬ 
able,  and  Agathosma  rugosa,  with 'its  variety  alba,  is  not  only  very 
pleasantly  scented  but  it  is  also  a  useful  and  easily  grown  plant.  It  is 
of  compact  bushy  habit,  the  leaves  small  linear  and  slightly  hairy,  with 
small  purplish  mauve  flowers  in  dense  terminal  clusters.  In  the  variety 
alba  the  flowers  are  white,  but  the  other  form  is  rather  more  attractive. 
As  in  many  white  varieties  of  such  plants  the  flowers  are  not  very  pure. 
One  species  of  Agathosma  (A.  pulchella)  is  said  to  be  employed  by  the 
Hottentots  for  anointing  their  bodies,  but  it  does  not  improve  their 
attractions  from  a  European  point  of  view.  The  Barosmas  are  not 
much  grown,  their  odour  is  too  powerful,  and  though  the  Diosmas  are 
better  in  this  respect  they  mostly  have  very  small  flowers. 

-  Planting  out  Richardia  ;ethiopica. — The  Arum  Lily, 

although  so  well  known,  is  not  always  grown  to  the  best  advantage. 
We  often  see  half-starved  plants  grown  in  too  much  heat  and  kept  in 
small  pots,  which  gives  them  a  weak  appearance,  but  if  planted  out  of 
doors  all  the  summer  and  then  lifted,  a  profusion  of  bloom  during 
winter  and  spring  will  be  the  result.  Anyone  having  a  stock  of  plants, 
however  small,  will  do  well  to  take  them  in  hand  at  once,  and  withhold 
water  for  a  week  or  two  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over.  They  should 
then  be  turned  out  of  their  pots  and  have  all  the  old  soil  shaken  away 
from  their  roots,  and  planted  out  singly  in  trenches  like  Celery  on  a 
well  manured  piece  of  ground  that  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  They 
will  require  very  little  attention  all  the  summer.  As  the  old  foliage  dies 
away  fine  healthy  growth  will  be  substituted.  About  the  end  of 
September  lift  and  pot  them  in  some  rich  soil,  using  rather  large  pots  so 
as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  place  in  a  house  kept  at  about  50°,  with 
plenty  of  light.  Flowers  will  soon  appear,  and  if  the  plants  are  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  a  succession  of  bloom  will  be  kept  up  for 
many  months.  Richardias  are  gross  feeders,  and  should  never  be 
allowed  to  get  dry  after  they  are  planted  out,  or  green  fly  will  soon 
attack  them. 

-  Mr.  Alexander  Sweet  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  work  on 

Villa  and  Cottage  Gardening,  “specially  adapted  for'  Scotland 
and  Northern  England.”  It  is  very  unsystematic,  yet  most  of  the 
teaching  appears  sound.  The  chapter  on  trenching  land  seems  almost 
laboured  in  attempts  at  plainness  ;  and  if  we  understand  it  rightly,  the 
method  advised  is  burying  the  top  foot  of  land  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench 
2  feet  deep,  the  lower  foot  of  subsoil  being  placed  on  the  top  of  that 
which  has  been  previously  enriched  and  ameliorated.  We  know  of  no 
method  more  laborious  and  costly  than  that  is  of  “improving”  soil,  and 
the  best  way  we  know  of  dealing  with  land  thus  trenched  is  to  turn  it 
over  again  before  sowing  or  planting.  We  agree  with  the  following 
sentiments  : — “  From  the  garden  of  the  sluggard  we  all  turn  away,  but 
linger  with  delight  in  the  garden  of  the  wise  man,  who  has  laid  out,  dug, 
planted,  watered,  and  tended  his  flowers  with  forethought,  energy,  and 
skill.  Still,  if  anything  needs  looking  after,  and  ahead,  too,  it  is  a 
garden.  Whoever  can  order  it  aright  is  not  one  to  be  asleep  in  afEairs.  To 
see  all  the  powers  of  Nature  responding  to  the  thought  and  toil  one  puts 
into  the  ground  is  about  as  much  pleasure  as  a  man  will  get  out  of 
any  hobby  or  recreation  within  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.”  It  is 
published  by  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  London  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

-  County  Council  Elections.  —  On  this  subject  a  County 

Councillor  writes  : — “  The  vexed  question  of  qualifications  for  County 
electors  is  an  important  one.  During  last  year's  registration  overseers 
were  in  doubt  as  to  which  division  they  should  enter  labourers  who 
were  living  in  houses  kept  by  the  farmers  for  their  men,  the  rent  of 
which  was  part  of  their  wages.  The  large  majority  of  overseers  entered 
them  in  division  1,  thus  giving  them  both  Parliamentary  and  Council 
votes,  but  some  few  entered  them  in  division  2,  thus  giving  them  the 
Parliamentary  vote  only.  As  neither  political  agent  objected  to  either 
list,  and  being  the  first  year  of  the  new  Act,  the  Revising  Barrister  did 
not  alter  them,  but  gave  his  opinion  that  in  future  such  voters  should 
be  in  division  2,  as  not  entitled  to  the  County  vote.  If  a  ratepayer  has 
the  right  to  vote  on  Imperial  matters,  surely  he  should  be  able  to  vote 
on  local  affairs  ;  but  as  the  law  is  read  at  present  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  question  might  easily  be  settled  if  section  3  of  the  Reform  Act, 
1884,  was  allowed  to  apply  to  the  Act  passed  last  year.  This  enacts 
that, 1  Where  a  man  ^himself  inhabits  any  dwelling-house  by  virtue  of 
any  office  or  employ — nt,  and  the  dwelling-house  is  not  inhabited  by 
any  person  under  whom  such  man  serves  in  such  office,  service,  or  em¬ 


ployment,  he  shall  be  deemed  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Acts,  to  be  an  inhabitant  occupier  of  such 
dwelling-house  as  a  tenant.’ — (48  Viet.,  c.  3,  sec.  3).  It  is  to  be  hoped 
something  of  the  same  kind  will  be  adopted  before  the  next  Registration 
Court  commence  their  duties.”  There  is  no  wonder  that  many  gardeners 
object  to  the  arrangement  which  denies  them  a  privilege  which  can  be 
exercised  by  labourers  under  them.  This  is  not  a  question  of  party 
politics  but  of  electoral  inequalities,  and  if  labourers  have  the  right  to 
vote  in  local  elections  surely  gardeners,  who  are  their  superiors  in 
intelligence,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  similar  position. 


ALLOTMENT  GARDENING  AT  NOTTINGHAM. 

I  claim  to  be  heard,  Mr.  Editor.  Of  course  we  all  know  that  Mr. 
Wright,  with  his  usual  modesty,  would,  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture, 
dismiss  his  visit  to  our  town  with  a  curt  paragraph,  stating  that 
“he  had  been  to  Nottingham  and  read  a  paper,  and  there  was  a  good 
meeting,  &c.,  &c.”  That  was  so  certainly,  but  his  visit  and  his  lecture 
were  much  more  than  that.  Let  me  try  to  describe.  As  one  of  the 
executive  of  the  Notts  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society  I  was  rather 
fearful  that  Mr.  Wright’s  visit  might  be  a  failure  audience-wise,  seeing 
that  his  paper  was  not  to  the  professional  gardeners  (except  indirectly), 
but  was  to  the  great  body  of  allotment  gardeners  ;  and  as  the  time  of 
the  year  was  just  the  busiest  time  for  them,  I  was  afraid  that  they 
would  not  leave  their  gardens,  and  that  we  should  not  command  such  an 
audience  as  we  ought  to  have  even  to  hear  a  lecture  on  such  a  subject  as- 
“  Allotment  Gardens,  their  Advantages  and  Utilisation.  ’  Our  officers, 
specially  Mr.  Haywood,  Chairman  of  Committee,  and  Mr.  Steward,  the 
Secretary,  thought  otherwise,  and  it  was  mainly  through  their  exertions, 
that  there  was  so  good  an  attendance  in  the  Arboretum  rooms  of  just  the 
right  sort  of  people — the  real  allotment  gardeners  of  the  town,  from  the 
clerk  and  lace  hand  to  the  bricklayer  and  labourer,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  professional  gardeners.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  II.  Farmer,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  who  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor,  very 
promptly  but  briefly  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  introduced  Mr_ 
Wright,  who  inquired  as  a  first  utterance,  “  How  long  time  he  might 
take?”  and  was  told  by  the  Chairman,  who  rightly  jadged  both 
reader,  subject,  and  audience,  “  that  he  shou’d  have  his  fling.”  Mr. 
Wright  put  himself  in  touch  with  his  audience  in  the  first  page  of  his 
paper,  and  through  all  the  fifty  minutes  of  his  reading  he  he  hi  his 
hearers  listening  with  that  close  attention  which  does  not  want  to  miss  a 
word,  and  which  only  broke  the  pauses  for  breath  and  the  refreshing 
sip  of  water,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  hands  and  feet.  The  ap¬ 
plause  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  was  loud  and  long.  I  cannot 
go  into  the  paper,  except  to  say  it  was  a  model  of  what  a  garden¬ 
ing  paper  should  be.  We  shall  know  of  it  no  doHbt  through  the 
pages  of  the  Journal.  At  its  close,  however,  and  when  the  hearers  found 
their  voices,  there  was  only  one  opinion,  and  that  was  that  it  was  too 
good  to  be  only  heard,  that  it  ought  to  be  printed  in  order  fcq  be  read 
again  by  those  who  had  heard  it,  and  that  others  who  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  hear  it  might  be  able  to  profit  by  it.  A  few  very  per¬ 
tinent  questions  were  asked  by  the  amateur  gardeners  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Wright,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all.  We,  the  profeasional 
gardeners,  kept  ourselves  quiet,  rightfully  and  gladly  esnsidefing  that 
we  were  in  a  subordinate  position  on  this  occasion,  and  the  only  pro¬ 
fessional  speaker  was  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  of  the  Chilwell  Nurseries, 
who  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wright  for  his  paper  at  the  close 
of  the  evening. — N.  H.  Pownall,  Lenton  Hall  Gardens. 

[Mr.  Wright  desires  to  state  that  he  “  would  have  preferred  thanking 
Mr.  Pownall  for  his  too  generous  tribute,  not  publishing  this  letter,  but 
dutifully  complies  with  the  kindly  expressed  wish  of  his  honoured 
chief — the  proprietor  of  this  Journal.”  The  lecture  will  be  published.] 


FRARCOA  RAMOS  A. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
although  not  by  any  means  new,  yet  judging  from  the  inquiries 
made  by  people  who  see  it  in  flower  it  is  not  much  grown.  In 
Paxton’s  Botanical  Dictionary  it  is  described  as  hardy,  and  pro¬ 
pagated  only  by  seeds.  I  have  not  proved  its  hardiness,  but  the 
other  matter  is  not  correct,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  increasing  it 
by  division.  However,  though  it  may  be  hardy  I  do  not  think 
anything  will  be  lost  in  treating  this  species  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 
the  purity  of  the  flowers  being  better  preserved  under  glass.  Small 
plants  may  be  grown  in  5  or  6  inch  pots,  and  when  the  flower 
spikes  begin  to  extend  short  stakes  should  be  placed  to  each  and 
the  under  portion  of  each  stem  tied  thereto,  leaving  the  upper 
portion  with  the  flowering  branches  to  grow  naturally.  Large 
plants  can  be  successfully  grown  in  pots  10  to  12  inches  in  diameter,. 
!  and  if  potted  in  good  friable  loam  with  a  third  of  manure 
added,  the  plant  may  be  left  in  the  same  pot  for  several  years. 
When  established  thus  the  growths  extend  over  the  edges  of  the 
pot  and  droop,  but  in  this  condition  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
secure  the  growing  flower  spikes.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  room 
the  better  plan  is  to  insert  a  few  short  sticks  in  the  middle  and 
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Tound  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  to  these  tie  the  lower  portion  of 
the  stems  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  plant,  and  allow  those  on  the 
outside  to  grow  naturally.  Properly  managed  the  plant  when  in 
flower  is  a  cloud  of  feathery  sprays  of  white  flowers.  It  may  be 
added  that  want  of  moisture  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the  well 
being  of  this  plant. 

Not  only  is  the  Francoa  of  value  as  a  decorative  plant,  but  the 
flowers  in  a  cut  state  are  much  appreciated  for  furnishing  vases, 
the  small  side  shoots  for  small  glasses,  and  main  growths  for  vases 
of  the  largest  size. 

F.  appendiculata  is  more  common  than  the  above.  It  is  not  a 
pluit  to  be  despised  either,  but  when  grown  beside  ramosa,  its  less 
graceful  habit  combined  with  the  somewhat  characterless  shade  of 
its  flowers  stamps  it  at  once  as  inferior.  This  is  hardy  in  warm 
positions. — B. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

May  15th. 

The  above  Society’s  first  summer  Show  of  the  present  year  was  held 
in  the  Regent's  Park,  Botanic  Gardens,  yesterday  (Wednesday),  and 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  varied  that  we  have  seen  for 
a  considerable  time.  There  were  not  quite  so  many  of  the  huge  speci¬ 
men  stove  and  greenhouse  or  fine-foliage  plants  which  were  at  one  time 
seen  at  the  leading  exhibitions,  but  this  was  not  felt  to  be  a  defect,  for 
the  spacious  marquee  devoted  to  this  Show  was  amply  furnished,  and  if 
the  plants  staged  in  competition  were  in  some  cases  smaller  than  custo¬ 
mary  they  were  fresh  and  in  good  health  generally,  more  than  compen¬ 
sating  for  any  assumed  defect  in  size.  Bright  colours  were  sufficiently 
abundant  without  being  overpowering.  The  prominent  groups  on 
elevated  corners  of  brilliant  Azaleas  and  Pelargoniums  were  very  attrac¬ 
tive  ;  rich  tut  softer  shade  of  colour  were  also  furnished  by  the  Roses, 
which  were  well  represenicd  ;  the  bank  of  Orchids  in  the  centre  afforded 
a  variety  of  rich  and  curious  tints  ;  while  the  collections  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  non-competing  plants  from  the  leading  nurserymen  not  only 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  available  space,  but  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  Exhibition. 

Very  conspicuous  was  the  magnificent  group  of  Bermuda  Easter  Lily, 
Lilium  Harrisi,  from  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  which  comprised  about  100 
tine  plants,  each  bearing  from  three  to  five  long  pure  white  flowers,  the 
powerful  fragrance  of  which  was  perceptible  all  through  the  marquee. 
Though  less  prominent  the  groups  of  Japanese  Maples  from  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  &  Sons  and  J.  Standish  &  Co.  were  noteworthy  for  the  extreme 
gracefulness  of  the  plants,  and  the  varied  tints  of  the  deeply  cut  leaves. 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams’s  group  included  a  choice  selection  of  Orchids,  with 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  a  sufficient  number  of  Ferns, 
Palms,  and  fine-foliage  plants  being  employed  to  produce  an  admirable 
effect.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sens  had  a  charming  group  of  Tuberous 
Begonias,  Caladiums,  Adiantums,  Palms,  Dracaenas,  Heaths,  Orchids, 
and  other  plants,  arranged  in  an  excellent  manner.  Messrs.  William 
Paul&  Son  also  had  a  similarly  beautiful  group  of  Roses  to  that  which 
•  was  so  much  admired  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Show  on  the 
preceding  day. 

Orchids  were  not  so  largely  shown  as  on  some  previous  occasions 
either  in  numbers  or  as  regards  the  size  of  the  plants.  Mr.  A.  Howard, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  won  the  premier 
honours  in  the  two  amateur  classes  for  a  dozen  specimens  and  a  collec¬ 
tion.  In  both  cases  well  grown  plants  were  shown  of  Cattleyas,  Den- 
drobiums,  Lycastes,  Cymbidiums,  Odontoglossums,  Cypripediums,&c.  Mr. 
IT.  James,  Norwood,  was  also  first  in  both  the  nurserymen’s  classes  with 
plants  whichhave  been  seen  before  at  exhibitions,  and  there  were  no  other 
competitors  in  any  of  the  classes.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  C ).,  Clapton,  had  a 
very  pretty  group  of  Dendrobiums  and  Cypripedi  u  ms  arranged  with  Ferns 
(silver  medal).  Numbers  of  novelties  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co.,  several  of  which  were  certificated  and  will  be  referred  to  in 
another  issue. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  capitally  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard  Park,  Rugeley,  who  won 
the  first  prizes  both  for  ten  and  six  specimens  from  amateurs.  All  the 
plants  were  distinguished  by  their  fresh  healthy  condition,  and  were  of 
the  usual  exhibition  kinds.  Mr.  R.  Scott,  Mr.  H.  James,  Mr.  Offer  also 
secured  prizes  in  this  and  other  classes. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  well  to  the  fore  with  nine  Roses 
in  pots,  substantial  handsome  plants  bearing  fine  blooms.  Mr.  W. 
Rumsey  followed  with  much  smaller  plants,  while  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son 
again  won  first  honours  for  twenty  Roses  in  pots  with  compact  bushes 
and  standards  of  the  leading  varieties,  Mr.  Rumsey  again  being  second. 

Azaleas  came  from  Mr.  Offer,  Handcross  Park  Gardens,  and  Mr.  R. 
Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent’s  Park.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  the  leading  trade  exhibitor  of  Azaleas,  having  twelve  and 
six  neat  specimens  well  flowered.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  with 
six  Show  Pe'argoniums,  and  second  with  six  Fancy  Pelargoniums  in  the 
open  classes  ;  Mr.  D.  Phillips,  Slough,  securing  the  first  prizes  for 
amateurs’  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums,  beautifully  fresh  and  well 
trained.  Ferns  and  fine-foiiaged  plants  were  successfully  shown  by  Messrs. 
Offer,  Crawley  ;  and  Butler,  Regent's  Pailc.  Mi.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
was  first  for  a  large  and  varied  collection  of  hardy  plants,  closely 
followed  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  who  were,  however,  first  for  a 
collection  of  alpine  plants.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  were 
first  for  twelve  Calceolarias,  dwarf  compact  plants  with  good  flowers.  I 


Miscellaneous  Exhibits.— The  following  awards  were  made  to 
non-competing  exhibitors.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Japanese  Maples 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Orchids,  &c  (small  silver  gilt  medal), 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Begonias  and  Orchids  (large  silver  medal). 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Roses  (large  silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Peed 
and  Sons,  Norwood,  Anthuriums  (small  silver  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Lane 
and  Son,  Berkhampsted,  Roses  (small  silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Standish 
and  Co.,  Ascot,  Japanese  Maples  (silver  medal).  Mr.  A.  Offer,  fine- 
foliage  plants  (bronze  medal).  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Tuberous 
Begonias  (certificates).  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  Daffudils 
(bronze  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  Lilium  Har¬ 
risi  (large  bronze  medal)  and  a  group  of  Cinerarias  with  Lilies  (small 
silver  medal).  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Winchmore  Hill,  Orchids  (bronze 
medal).  Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  group  of  Primula 
Sieboldi  (bronze  medal). 

Many  new  plants  were  certificated,  which  will  be  noted  in  another 
issue. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS— A  SCOURGE  OF  CATERPILLARS. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  considered  earl}-  to  form  an  estimate  of  fruit 
crops,  but  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  here  I  anticipate  a  very  poor  crop 
of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  The  trees  blossomed  most  profusely  and 
promised  well,  but  owing  to  swarms  of  caterpillars  the  look-out  is 
decidedly  bad  ;  many  of  the  trees  look  as  if  seared  by  fire,  on  others  the 
foliage  is  completely  riddled.  The  caterpillars  seem  to  particularly 
like  the  opening  blooms,  drawing  the  petals  over  them  and  eating  out 
the  inside,  thus  completely  spoiling  them.  So  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  no  really  sound  remedy  has  yet  been  recommended.  All  our  trees, 
or  rather  most  of  them,  were  surrounded  with  grease  bands,  by  which 
means  enormous  numbers  of  the  female  winter  moth  were  caught ;  but 
in  spite  of  this  great  numbers  of  eggs  were  deposited  on  the  trees,  more 
particularly  in  the  ends  of  the  shoots  that  had  been  summer  pruned. 
The  eggs  were  wedged  in  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  many  of  the 
ends  containing  thirty  eggs  and  upwards.  All  the  ends  thus  containing 
eggs  were  cut  off — no  light  task  when  there  are  thousands  of  dwarf  trees 
a3  we  have  here — yet  in  face  of  this  the  attack  is  worse  this  year  than 
ever  before.  We  have  tried  lime,  soot,  and  salt  applied  to  the  soil,  but 
nothing  has  proved  of  any  service.  Messrs.  Calvert  &  Co.  have  sent  us 
various  preparations  that  will  kill  any  insect  they  come  in  contact 
with,  but  no  insecticide,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  of  much  good,  as  the 
caterpillars  curl  themselves  up  in  the  leaves  in  such  a  manner  that 
nothing  can  get  at  them.  Curious  to3tate,  in  the  gardens  our  trees  may 
be  termed  free  from  insects,  it  is  outside  in  the  orchards  and  our  fruit 
plantation  that  we  are  troubled.  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  if  the 
attacks  are  general  this  year,  and  should  be  pleased  to  see  any  sound 
practical  remedy  advised.  I  believe  that  we  have  tried  the  majority  of 
the  remedies  recommended  by  Mr.  Whitehead  in  his  excellent  treatise, 
but  so  far  have  not  succeeded  in  beating  the  enemy.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  unless  insect  pests  can  be  mastered  fruit-growing  for  profit 
will  be  a  precarious  undertaking.  All  practical  men  will  agree  with 
me  that  insect  pests  have  increased  in  tremendous  numbers  during  the 
last  few  years.— S.  T.  Wright,  Glewston  Court  Gardens. 


My  Vines  are  again  in  grand  form,  but  the  blossom  of  outside  fruit 
is  a  little  weak,  and  will  require  much  genial  nursing  weather,  or  it 
will  either  fail  to  set  or  the  fruit  will  drop  at  stoning.  The  condition 
of  the  blossom  is  the  result  of  too  little  sun  last  year.— Joseph 
Witherspoon,  Chester-le- Street,  Durham. 


THE  EAST  ISDIAN  HOUSE. 

The  blinds  must  be  drawn  down  to  shade  the  occupants  of  this 
structure  with  the  utmost  care.  They  must  be  shaded  from  the 
sun,  and  at  the  same  time  every  ray  of  light  possible  should  be 
admitted.  Plants  that  cannot  endure  much  light  must  be  shaded 
for  an  hour  or  two  before  the  blinds  are  used,  and  again  in  the 
afternoon  before  they  are  dispensed  with.  For  instance,  most  of 
the  plants  in  this  department  are  benefited  by  more  light  reaching 
them  than  is  good  for  Pha'senopses.  Pieces  of  newspaper  placed 
over  the  plants  will  afford  the  extra  protection  that  is  needed. 
The  temperature  should  range  from  65°  at  night  to  70°  by  day, 
■with  a  rise  of  5°  or  10°  by  sun  heat.  Considerably  less  harm  will 
be  done  if  the  temperature  rises  to  90°  than  if  cold  air  is  admitted 
to  keep  it  5°  or  10'  lower.  More  moisture  will  be  needed  both  at 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  in  the  atmosphere.  Plants  growing  on 
blocks  will  need  daily  attention  in  order  to  keep  them  sufficiently 
moist  to  encourage  growth  and  root  activity.  Be  careful  to  use 
water  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house.  ,,The  plants  generally 
may  be  syringed  on  the  mornings  of  fine  day§,  so  that  the  water 
that  settles  on  the  axils  of  their  leaves  will  be  evanopated  by  noon. 
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No  harm  will  result  from  water  lodging  about  them,  provided  it  is 
evaporated  daily.  Evil  results  are  brought  about  when  water 
hangs  upon  the  plants  for  days  and  weeks  together.  The 
syringe,  even  thus  early,  may  be  safely  used  when  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  structure  can  be  ventilated,  if  only  for  half  an 
hour  during  the  day. 

PHALiENOPSES. 

Few  Orchids  are  more  particular  about  the  position  they 
occupy  than  these,  whether  in  the  Orchid  house  or  an  ordinary 
plant  stove.  They  will  often  thrive  in  one  position,  while  if  re¬ 
moved  to  another,  even  in  the  same  house,  they  will  refuse  to 
grow  ;  in  fact,  if  they  are  not  quickly  moved  back  again  they 
often  dwindle  and  d:e.  Find  a  suitable  corner  for  them,  which 
should  be  naturally  shady,  or  must  be  rendered  so,  and  moist.  If 
they  do  well  never  remove  them.  Be  careful  that  drip  from  the 
roof  does  not  fall  upon  them.  If  possible  stand  or  suspend  the 
plants  over  a  tank  of  water,  and  keep  their  blocks  or  baskets 
dripping  with  water.  They  will  bear  dewing  over  with  the  syringe 
three  times  a  day  in  bright  weather.  These  are  such  moisture-loving 
plants  that  many  cultivators  fail  by  placing  too  much  moss  and 
peat  about  their  roots.  They  require  very  little  of  this,  and 
need  material  to  which  the  roots  can  cling.  If  placed  in  baskets 
these  should  be  filled  with  large  pieces  of  crocks  and  lumps  of 
charcoal  with  living  sphagnum  on  the  surface  only.  This  should 
be  removed  annually,  and  every  particle  washed  out  that  has  found 
its  way  amongst  the  charcoal  and  crocks.  If  grown  on  blocks  they 
must  be  of  good  size,  and  the  plant  secured  on  the  top,  using  a 
little  moss  only.  The  bark  of  the  wood  must  be  attached  to  the 
block,  and  once  they  begin  to  root  they  will  cling  tenaciously  to  it. 
It  will  thus  be  observed  that  they  can  be  frequently  syringed  and 
watered  without  fear  of  the  evil  consequences  that  are  liable  to  arise 
when  abundance  of  water-holding  material  is  used  about  their  roots. 
Watch  for  thrips,  both  black  and  yellow.  Sponge  the  leaves 
frequently,  if  the  insects  appear,  with  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco 
water. 

THE  MEXICAN  OR  BRAZILIAN  HOUSE. 

Even  greater  care  in  shading  the  occupants  of  this  house  is  needed 
than  is  the  case  with  either  the  East  Indian  or  cool  house.  The 
plants  over  a  greater  period  of  the  year  require,  and  must  have  to 
grow  them  well,  more  light.  For  the  present  shade  only  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Less  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  at 
the  roots  of  the  plants  is  also  required.  Many  Cattleyas  and 
Oncidiums  are  brought  into  a  sickly  condition  by  over- watering 
them.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  with  these  plants  than  by 
supplying  them  with  water  by  the  aid  of  the  syringe  ;  they  are 
certain  in  a  very  short  time  to  become  too  wet.  All  that  is  needed, 
even  during  the  season  of  growth,  is  to  maintain  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  soil  to  keep  the  roots  and  growth  from  injury,  which  would 
result  if  it  was  allowed  to  become  perfectly  dry.  The  material 
about  their  roots  should  nearly  approach  dryness  before  a  thorough 
watering  is  given.  They  not  only  grow  and  root  better  when  kept 
in  an  intermediate  state  for  moisture,  but  make  firmer  pseudo-bulbs 
than  when  in  a  semi-saturated  condition  during  the  whole  season  of 
growth.  The  temperature  at  night  may  still  range  about  60°,  and 
by  day  65°  to  70°,  rising  5°  to  10°  higher  by  sun  heat.  Admit  air 
on  all  fine  days,  and  giadually  increase  the  supply  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  as  the  plants  advance  in  growth. 

CATTLEYA  TRIANZE. 

These  plants  are  making  abundance  of  roots,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  a  little  more  moisture  can  be  maintained  about  them  by  more 
frequently  damping  the  stage  upon  which  they  stand.  Well- 
established  plants  that  are  in  good  health  can  be  induced  to  increase 
the  number  of  their  leads  by  cutting  the  rhizomes  through,  or 
partially,  just  in  front  of  prominent  eyes.  Strong  plants  will  often 
produce  back  breaks  without  severing  the  rhizome  ,  but  if  not, 
this  operation  will  have  the  desired  effect.  Healthy  plants  often 
produce  from  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  strong  flowering  growths  at  the 
end  of  the  second  season.  If  any  of  the  back  breaks  show  signs  of 
flowering,  and  the  rhizome  has  been  cut,  it  is  wise  to  remove  the 
flowers  directly  they  can  be  perceived.  This  gives  them  every 
chance  of  making  strong  growth  for  the  following  year. — Oeciiid 
Grower. 

CYMBIDIUM  DEYONIANUM. 

Ok  May  the  8th,  1883,  Mr.  H.  James  of  the  Castle  Nursery, 
Norwood,  exhibited  a  plant  of  the  above  named  Cymbidium  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Floral  Committee, 
when  a  certificate  was  awarded  for  it.  It  is  a  pretty  and  distinct 
species  with  flowers  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and 
petals  narrow,  of  a  greenish  colour  spotted  with  purple,  the  spots 


very  much  darker  on  the  petals.  The  lip  has  the  point  recurved, 
pale  purple,  with  two  lateral  blotches  of  rich  dark  purple.  The 
spike  wTas  about  a  foot  long,  with  sixteen  flowers  produced  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  sent  from  his  collection  at 
Burford  Lodge  on  March  2Gth  last  another  plant  of  this 


FIG.  65. — CYMBIDIUM  DEYONIANUM. 


Cymbidium,  which  well  showed  its  distinctive  characters,  and 
from  it  the  drawing  was  prepared  which  is  reproduced  in  the 
engraving  (fig.  65). 


SPRING  FLOWERS  AT  KEW. 

The  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  are  just  now  in  their  spring  beauty,  the 
warm  sun  of  the  past  week  having  had  a  startling  effect  upon  all  vege¬ 
tation.  The  delightful  green  of  the  tender  foliage  on  the  trees  adds  quite 
a  charm  to  the  scenery.  Some  of  the  flowering  shrubs  are  a  glorious 
sight,  almost  covered  with  bloom.  The  different  variety  of  Berberis  are 
specially  fine.  Berberis  Darvvini  with  its  bright  orange  coloured  flowers, 
and  B.  stenophylla,  of  a  similar  colour,  are  very  attractive.  Many  of 
the  earlier  sorts  of  Rhododendrons  are  at  their  best,  but  another  week 
will  give  greater  variety  amongst  these. 

A  mass  of  Genista  prascox  is  a  charming  picture,  the  soft  primrose 
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colour  showing  to  perfection.  This  variety  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
genus,  although  some  of  the  others  are  well  worth  cultivating. 
Many  varieties  of  Kibes  are  exceedingly  attractive,  especially  those 
planted  where  they  have  some  evergreen  for  a  background.  Kibes  san- 
guineum  and  K.  Gordonianum  are  two  of  the  most  ornamental.  At  Kew 
many  of  the  fine  flowering  shrubs  have  been  planted  in  masses  in  the 
shrubberies,  or  one  sort  only  in  a  bed,  and  the  plan  deserves  to  be  more 
generally  practised,  as  a  much  bolder  effect  is  produced  than  by  isolated 
specimens.  For  example,  a  bed  of  Pyrus  Maulei  near  the  broad  walk  is 
a  mass  of  bright  orange  scarlet,  and  shows  off  the  plants  much  better 
than  if  scattered  about  amongst  other  shrubs.  All  the  plants  can  be 
properly  treated,  and  have  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  their  wood 
thoroughly  ripened  than  they  have  when  dotted  amongst  other  shrubs. 

The  bulbs  are  nearly  over,  but  many  species  of  Tulips  are  still  at 
their  best,  amongst  others  Tulipa  spathulata,  with  its  large  bright  scarlet 
flowers  on  stems  2  feet  high,  are  exceedingly  attractive  ;  T.  macrospila, 
another  species,  similar  to  spathulata  but  not  quite  as  robust.  Tulipa 
elegans  is  a  delightful  species,  flowers  bright  scarlet,  with  curiously 
twisted  segments,  a  charming  flower.  T.  retroflexa,  also  with  twisted 
segments  but  of  a  lovely  canary  yellow,  and  the  finest  of  all,  Tulipa 
Greigi,  with  its  large  flame  coloured  flowers,  so  unlike  all  other  Tulips. 
These  and  many  more  species  yet  to  open  come  into  bloom  after  the 
florist  varieties  are  over,  as  if  to  lengthen  the  Tulip  season. — F.  G. 


HYACINTHS  AND  TULIPS  AT  HEADING. 

With  a  view  of  testing  the  merits  of  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
these  flowers  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  have  this  season  had  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  display.  Of  Hyacinths  from  a  couple  to  six  bulbs  of  every  variety 
of  repute  have  been  grown,  and  all  having  had  the  same  treatment  as 
to  soil  and  position  noting  the  best  flowers  has  been  a  very  easy  task. 
Of  course,  in  a  trial  embracing  several  scores  of  varieties  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  there  would  be  many  comparatively  worthless,  and  these 
I  have  excluded,  those  named  being  the  best  of  their  respective  classes 
both  in  size  of  bells,  spike,  and  habit  of  growth.  Varieties  with  long 
spikes  and  thin  of  flower  bells  I  have  set  down  as  worthless,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  have  no  place  in  this  list.  Again,  single  varieties  being  by 
far  the  most  telling  flowers  either  for  pot  cultivation  or  for  the  open 
air,  I  have  only  noted  a  very  few  of  the  best  doubles,  and  I  advise  that 
they  be  grown  in  pots  only  ;  the  singles  make  by  far  the  grandest  show 
in  the  open  border. 

Amongst  single  %eds  the  best  are  Agnes  ;  General  Pelissier,  extra  fine, 
magnificent  spike  ;  Incomparable,  one  of  the  very  best  reds ;  Jenny 
Deans,  extra  dwarf,  a  very  deep  pink  ;  Mars,  very  compact  ;  Solfaterre, 
a  bronzy  pink,  very  distinct  and  full  spike.  In  the  single  rose  section 
the  best  are  Fabiola,  extra  large  truss  ;  Gigantea,  grand  spike  and 
immense  pips  ;  Lady  ['Palmerston,  bright  rose  and  white  centre  ;  La 
Dame  du  Lac,  very  large  and  most  delicate  pink  colour  ;  Prince  of 
Wales,  bright  rose  with  nearly  white  centre ;  Princess  Charlotte, 
massive  spike  ;  Princess  Helene,  very  distinct  colour,  bright  rose. 

Amongst  single  whites  Belle  Blanchisseuse  stands  out  conspicuously, 
having  a  large  spike  and  immense  bells  ;  Baroness  de  Tuyll  is  very  little 
behind,  and  is  very  early  ;  Alba  Maxima,  very  full,  and  the  most  perfect 
white  flower  amongst  the  numerous  white  varieties;  Grandeur  a  Mer- 
veille,  blush  white,  of  immense  size  ;  La  Franchise,  creamy  white,  and 
extra  large  spike  ;  Mont  Blanc  has  very  large  bells  and  is  very  free,  the 
largest  White  variety  ;  Paix  de  l’Europe  has  long  pure  white  drooping 
bells,  a  most  distinct  flower  ;  Princess  Alice,  a  dwarf  compact  variety  of 
the  purest  white  ;  and  Princess  Amelia  is  similar  in  character,  but  the 
flowers  are  tinted  flesh  colour. 

Amongst  single  Vines  Captain  Boyton  is  the  largest,  bluish  lilac,  truss 
gigantic  both  in  length  and  thickness  ;  Leopold  II.  is  the  same  colour, 
striped  and  large ;  Prince  Oscar,  very  bright  blue,  compact  spike,  and  a 
strong  vanilla  scent  ;  Charles  Dickens,  a  good  old  sort,  and  still  one  of 
the  best :  Couronne  de  Celle,  very  large  and  distinct  in  colour,  being  a 
rich  porcelain  blue  ;  Grande  Lilas  is  of  the  same  colour,  and  has  a  more 
compact  spike  with  smaller  bells  ;  Pieneman,  purplish  blue,  the  flowers 
have  a  highly  polished  appearance,  and  shine  as  if  artificially  glazed  ; 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  blue  and  indigo,  of  large  size  ;  Queen  of 
the  Blues,  a  most  delicate  light  blue  and  extra  large  flower. 

Amongst  what  I  call  “  black  blues,”  a  class  I  do  not  admire,  because 
the  colours  do  not  show  up  well,  the  variety  which  nearest  approaches  a 
black  is  appropriately  called  King  of  the  Blacks.  It  is  a  magnificent 
flower  as  regards  size,  being  extra  fine  both  in  truss  and  bell.  Master¬ 
piece  and  Mimosa  are  of  the  same  type,  and  both  good.  The  gem  of 
this  section  is  Souvenir  de  J.  H.  Veen,  a  flower  the  colour  of  which  it  is 
most  difficult  to  define,  as  it  is  neither  black,  blue,  purple,  nor  red,  and 
yet  a  mixture  of  all  the  four  ;  a  deep  purplish  maroon  is  the  nearest 
approach  I  can  make  to  describing  it.  The  variety  is  very  scarce  and 
expensive  ;  when  it  can  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate  it  will  be  much  in  demand. 
Another  rare  variety  is  Distinction.  It  is  classed  among  the  violet  and 
mauve  coloured  flowers,  but  it  is  nearer  a  deep  red — I  term  it  a  bronzy 
red.  It  is  a  perfect  flower,  and,  like  the  preceding,  distinct  from  all 
other  Hyacinths  in  colour.  Harlequin  is  also  another  rare  variety, 
having  mauve  and  white  flowers,  and  will  be  much  in  demand  soon  as 
it  can  be  had  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  5s.  per  bulb.  President  Lin¬ 
coln  and  The  Shah  are  two  good  and  cheap  varieties  of  this  class. 

Yellow  Hyacinths  I  have  never  thought  worthy  of  cultivation, 
because  the  flowers  have  up  to  the  present  been  thin  and  poor.  This 
opinion  has  now  deserted  me,  because  in  the  trials  under  notice  are 
four  yellows  as  fine  as  those  of  any  other  section.  Their  names  are 


Heroine,  King  of  the  Yellows,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  Obelisque. 
These  four  are  a  bright  citron  yellow,  with  fine  spikes  and  bells,  and  irk 
this  class  was  one  other  variety  named  Tamerlane,  it  is  nearer  a  light 
copper  colour  than  orange  or  yellow  ;  I  should  describe  it  as  a  coppery 
orange.  The  variety  is  worthy  of  culture  for  the  novelty  of  colour 
alone. 

The  doubles  had  but  little  charm  for  me,  so  that  my  notes  of  these 
are  scanty.  Amongst  the  reds  Empress  of  India  and  Marie  de  Medicis 
were  the  best  ;  amongst  light  rose  colour  Lord  Wellington  and  Noble 
Par  Me  rite  ;  of  double  whites  La  Vestale  and  Venus  were  the  best ;  of 
double  blues  Charles  Dickens,  Laurens  Coster,  Magnificent,  and  Van 
Speyk  were  all  good  ;  and  the  only  double  yellow  I  fancied  was. 
Minerva. 

What  are  known  as  bedding  Hyacinths  were  well  represented.  These 
consist  of  red,  blue,  and  white  of  various  shades,  and  the  aim  has  been 
to  obtain  sorts  of  the  various  colours  that  flower  simultaneously  and  of 
the  same  habit  of  growth,  and  right  well  has  this  been  accomplished. 

As  showing  the  mistaken  opinion  that  is  sometimes  formed  in  respect 
of  size  of  bulb  and  its  influence  on  the  spikes  certain  flowers  were 
pointed  out  to  me  as  being  very  fine,  and  yet  the  bulbs  were  of  the 
smallest,  and  though  as  a  rule,  the  finest  bulbs  do  produce  the  finest 
flowers  growers  should  not  be  so  ready  to  condemn  small  bulbs  till  after 
trial. 

The  trial  of  Tulips  is  not  quite  so  extensive  as  Hyacinths,  yet  it- 
embraces  all  the  best  varieties  worthy  of  cultivation.  I  had  only  time 
to  note  a  few  of  the  more  conspicuous ;  Grace  Darling,  an  extra  large 
carmine,  red  flowers  ;  Keizers  Kroon,  gold  and  yellow,  very  fine  ;  Le 
Matelas,  a  grand  flower,  a  bright  rose  colour  ;  Ophird’Or,  a  magnificent 
yellow  ;  Proserpine,  a  rich  silky  rose  ;  and  Vermilion  Brilliant.  I  was 
much  struck  with  a  number  of  clearly  variegated  leaved  varieties,  and 
planted  in  a  mass  the  effect  is  unique.  The  best  single  variegated 
forms  are  Purple  Crown,  Lac  Van  Rhyn,  and  Yellow  Prince  ;  the 
doubles,  Due  Van  Thol,  Tournesol,  and  Yellow  Rose.  This  variegated 
section  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  and  one  way  of  using 
them  with  excellent  effect  would  be  as  marginal  lines  to  the  same  sorts, 
less  the  variegation. — W.  Wildsmith. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

GREAT  SUMMER  SHOW.— May  11th. 

Very  gay  was  the  appearance  of  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday 
last.  A  fine  Show  arranged  by  the  experienced  hand  of  Mr.  W.  G. 
Head,  and  an  excellent  selection  of  music  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  August  Manns,  drew  a  large  attendance  in  the  afternoon.  Viewed 
from  either  end  the  display  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants  and  the  mass 
of  people  in  the  great  transept  formed  an  imposing  and  animated  scene. 
An  ample  canvas  awning  had  been  erected  above  the  flowers,  but  this 
thoughtful  provision  for  prolonging  the  freshness  of  tha  plants  and 
enhancing  the  comfort  of  the  visitors  was  practically  useless,  as  sun¬ 
shine  was  not  vouchsafed.  The  greatest  interest  was  manifested  in  the 
exhibits.  Roses  perhaps  received  the  lion’s  share  of  attention,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  There  was  a  fine  group  representing  the  combined 
products  of  three  great  exhibitors,  and  the  display  of  these  alone  would 
have  satisfied  many  people.  Mr.  Turner’s  huge  Azaleas,  perfect 
pyramids  of  bloom  ;  Messrs.  Laing’s  Caladtums,  magnificent  examples 
of  culture  ;  Mr.  Offer’s  splendid  Crotons  ;  and  the  specimen  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns  shown  by  the  latter  and  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Pen  fold 
were  among  the  other  features  of  the  Show.  Orchids  were  represented, 
but  hardly  as  one  wou’d  have  expected  to  find  them  at  an  exhibition  of 
such  pretensions.  Mr.  James  Douglas,  who  is  apparently  at  home  with 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  plants,  and  is  a  man  of  many  prizes,  showed 
them  well.  Pelargoniums  were  very  gay.  Garden  flowers  were  not 
plentiful,  there  being  no  classes  for  them  ;  but  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son  of 
Cheshunt  exhibited  an  attractive  miscellaneous  collection,  and  Messrs. 
Barr  &  Son  of  Covent  Garden  were  represented  by  an  extensive  display 
of  Daffodils  and  other  flowers,  which  excited  considerable  attention. 

Some  particulars  of  the  Exhibition  are  appended,  but  as  our  reporter 
had  to  manipulate  his  pencil  in  the  midst  of  a  moving  mass  ef  people, 
and  with  a  shower  of  questions  raining  upon  him  from  all  sides  about 
this  plant  and  that,  full  details  are  not  given,  nor  probably  are  they 
looked  for.  It  should  be  added  that  this  was  in  no  way  the  fault  of  the 
Palace  authorities,  who  supplied  the  usual  facilities  for  an  earlier 
inspection. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants.— Nine  specimens  were  asked 
for,  and  prizes  value  £9,  £6,  and  £3  were  offered.  Mr.  \V.  Chapman, 
gardener  to  J.  Spode,  Esq.,  Hawkesyard,  Staffs,  was  first.  Tremandra 
ericasfolia,  densely  flowered  ;  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  in  wonderful  condi¬ 
tion  ;  Statice  prof  usa,  with  numerous  fine  trusses  ;  the  graceful  Darwinia 
f  uchsioides,  with  drooping  tubular  blooms.  These  were  amongst  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  grower’s  accomplished  handiwork.  There  were  also 
some  fine  p'ants  in  the  second  and  third  prize  lots,  staged  respectively 
by  Mr.  Finch,  gardener  to  J.  Marriott,  Esq.,  Queen’s  Road,  Coventry, 
and  H.  James,  West  Norwood.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Turner  were  the 
chief  prizewinners  with  single  specimens. 

Fine-j?oliage  Plants.— With  these  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener  to  the 
Rev.  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington,  won.  Cycas  undulata,  9  or  10  feet 
high,  and  with  a  spread  of  nearly  as  much,  commanded  attention ; 
Phormium  tenax  Veitchi  was  very  fine  ;  Carludovica  Drudei  was  shown 
as  it  rarely  is  ;  and  the  remaining  plants  were  all  excellent.  In  Mr. 
Offer’s  second  prize  lot  a  fine  Cycas  circinalis  was  very  conspicuous. 
Mr.  James  was  third.  Mr.  J.  Lambert  won  with  a  single  specimen. 
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Roses. — The  solitary  class  for  these  in  the  open  division  was  well 
filled,  such  well-known  growers  as  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt ;  W.  Rumsey,  Joyning’s  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross ;  and  C. 
Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  trying  conclusions.  The  class  was  for 
eighteen  plants  in  pots  not  larger  than  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  col¬ 
lectively  they  produced  a  very  fine  display.  The  first  named  firm  re¬ 
ceived  the  chief  award  ;  their  plants  were  of  great  excellence,  the  best 
being,  perhaps,  Innocente  Pirola,  Celine  Forestier,  Violette  Bouyer,  and 
Ulrich  Brunner,  the  latter  bearing  fine  blooms  ;  all  the  plants  were 
large,  healthy,  and  fresh,  bearing  several  large  flowers.  Mr.  Rumsey 
was  a  very  good  second  with  some  finely  bloomed  plants,  but  fading  ; 
conspicuous  among  which  were  Magna  Charta,  Centifolia  rosea,  Abel 
Grand,  and  Albert  Paye.  Mr.  Turner  was  third. 

Dracaenas  and  Crotons. — The  former  were  fairly  shown. 
Goldieana  was  noteworthy  by  its  distinctness  rather  than  excellence. 
Baptisti,  Tillingi  and  amabilis  were  healthy  and  good.  The  first  prize¬ 
winner  was  Mr.  Bird,  gardener  to  J.  Causton,  Esq.,  Lodgemore, 
Alleyn  Park,  West  Dulwich. 

Some  very  fine  Crotons  came  from  Mr.  Albert  Offer,  Handcross  Park 
Gardens,  Crawley  ;  indeed,  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of  culture  we 
have  seen  ;  but  large  plants  do  not  receive  the  attention  that  was 
accorded  to  them  ten  years  ago.  Evansianus,  undulatus,  princeps,  and 
Warreni  were  magnificent.  Other  prizewinners  in  these  classes 
were  Messrs.  Penfold,  Lambert,  and  James. 

Orchids. — The  class  for  nine  plants  was  not  too  well  filled,  but 
Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Iiford,  showed  very  well  for 
first  prize.  He  had  good  pieces  of  Dendrobium  Paxtoni,  D.  nobile, 
D.  Wardianum,  Cymbidium  Lowianum  with  eight  spikes,  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus,  Cypripedium  villosum,  remarkably  well  bloomed  ; 
Cattleya  Lawrenciana,  C.  Mendelli,  and  Odontoglossum  Roezli.  Mr. 
James  of  Norwood  was  second,  Laelia  purpurata,  Cymbidium  Lowi¬ 
anum,  and  Dendrobium  nobile  being  his  two  best  examples.  The  best 
single  specimen  was  a  fair  Dendrobium  nobile  from  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
others  in  this  class  being  very  weak.  Mr.  Howard,  gardener  to 
H.  Little,  Esq.,  The  Barons,  Twickenham,  was  first  with  a  group,  but 
it  was  not  noteworthy  except  as  a  bright,  free  arrangement  of  moderate 
materials. 

Azaleas. — Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  brought  out  some  of  his  finest 
plants  to  do  battle  in  the  class  for  nine,  and  with  the  gratifying  result 
of  easily  securing  the  premier  award.  Reine  des  Fleurs,  44  feet  through 
at  the  base,  and  Due  de  Nassau  closely  approaching  it,  a  pillar  of  glow¬ 
ing  bloom,  were  the  finest.  Mr.  James  was  second.  Mr.  Turner  also 
won  with  Azaleas  in  small  pots. 

Ferns. — Some  very  fine  specimens  were  shown  in  the  class  for  nine 
indoor  kinds  by  Mr.  Penfold.  A  magnificent  Davallia  polyantha  nearly 
fi  feet  across,  D.  Mooreana  4  to  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  Asplenium  nidus- 
avis  in  robust  health  were  admirable  examples  of  good  culture.  Mr. 
James  was  a  moderate  second,  and  Mr.  Wakeham,  gardener  to  H.  Bar¬ 
rett,  Esq.,  North  Dulwich,  third.  The  latter  was  very  little  way  behind 
the  second,  but  both  were  quite  outclassed  by  Mr.  Penfold. 

Caladium's. — There  were  two  separate  groups  of  these  from  three 
exhibitors.  The  finest  plants  by  far  were  those  of  Messrs.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  which  were  magnificent  in  size  and  colour.  Such 
plants  as  those  shown  were  a  credit  to  any  grower,  and  left  small  room 
for  surprise  that  Caladiums  are  increasing  in  popularity.  Mr.  Monk, 
gardener  to  J.  R.  Higgins,  Esq.,  Eastlands,  Dulwich,  was  second,  and 
Mr.  Simmonds,  gardener  to  T.  W.  Wiltshire,  Esq.,  South  Norwood, 
third. 

Ericas  were  only  shown  by  Mr.  James,  and  by  him  but  moderately. 
He  showed  Nepenthes  and  Sarracenias  better,  and  was  placed  first  in 
■each  case,  though  without  a  competitor. 

Groups. — In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  in 
not  less  than  150  feet  or  more  than  200  feet  of  space  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were  without  any  rivals,  and  if  they  had  been 
forthcoming  the  plants  and  their  arrangement  must  have  been  of  an 
exceptionally  high  order  to  have  superseded  the  admirable  collection 
that  was  worthily  adjudged  the  chief  prize.  The  same  firm  also  exhi¬ 
bited  a  brilliant  assortment  of  tuberous  Begonias,  such  as  have  probably 
not  been  hitherto  seen  so  early  in  the  year,  and  some  of  the  varieties 
were  certificated. 

Table  Plants. — There  was  excellent  competition  in  the  class  for 
■eighteen  plants  suitable  for  dinner  table  decoration  in  pots  not  exceed¬ 
ing  6  inches  in  diameter.  Always  formidable  as  a  competitor  with  neat 
bright  examples,  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  gardener  to  B.  D.  Chapman,  Esq., 
Roehampton,  secured  the  premier  position  with  a  choice  assortment  of 
■slender-leaved  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Aralias,  and  Palms,  about  18  inches 
high,  in  the  best  of  condition.  The  remaining  prizewinners  were  Mr. 
A.  Carter,  gardener  to  Alderman  Evans,  Ewell,  and  Mr.  J.  Rodbourn, 
gardener  to  the  Baroness  Heath,  Croydon,  with  creditable  examples. 

Pelargoniums. — Show  and  Decorative  Pelargoniums  made  an 
effective  display.  The  plants  were  not  large,  ranging  from  18  inches  to 
2  feet  in  diameter,  but  fresh  and  well  grown.  Sir.  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
•staged  by  far  the  best,  and  amongst  them  we  noticed  The  Czar  and 
Duke  of  Norfolk  as  being  particularly  bright ;  Mons.  Desmoulin, 
salmon  ;  Magpie,  white  with  dark  blotch  ;  Amethyst,  purple,  and  Mag¬ 
nate,  maroon  and  white,  very  bold  and  fine — a  good  and  distinct  half 
dozen.  The  first  prizes  in  both  open  classes  went  to  Slough,  and  in  the 
amateurs’  section  to  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  Langley  Broom. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias. — These  were  staged  in  considerable 
numbers,  and  although  the  plants  were  only  of  medium  size  they  were 
well  grown,  dwarf,  and  floriferous.  The  prizes  were  awarded  respec¬ 


tively  to  Mr.  A.  Carter,  Mr.  J.  Bateman,  Sydenham  Hill,  and  Mr.  H. 
Guyett,  Streatham,  in  the  amateurs’  class  ;  Mr.  H.  Long,  Streatham, 
being  the  chief  prizewinner  in  the  open  section.  Gloxinias  were  ex¬ 
tremely  variable,  by  far  the  best  we  observed  being  the  first  prize 
twelve  of  Mr.  J.  Hopkins  of  Gipsy  Hill,  some  of  the  plants  apparently 
having  thirty  to  forty  handsome  flowers. 

Hardy  Plants. — An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Paul  of 
the  Old  Nurseries  for  a  small  but  beautiful  collection  of  garden  flowers, 
which  attracted  as  much  attention  as  anything  in  the  Show.  The 
beautiful  Gentiana  acaulis  was  very  fine,  so  was  the  orange  coloured 
Geum  miniatnm.  Other  good  things  were  Polemonium  Richardsoni, 
Scilla  campanulata  aperto,  Saxifraga  muscoides  purpurea,  Hemerocallis 
Kwanso  fl.  pi.  variegata,  and  Doronicum  plantagineum  excelsum. 

In  the  amateurs’  classes  the  following  were  particularly  worthy 
of  note.  Fine-foliage  plants  were  well  shown  by  Mesrs.  Offer,  Penfold, 
and  J.  Ford.  The  first-named  was  most  successful  with  Azaleas,  and 
also  with  indoor  Ferns,  so  that  altogether  he  secured  a  good  share  of  the 
prizes.  Mr.  Howard,  a  former  winner,  was  to  the  fore  with  Orchids, 
a  fine  collection  representing  him  ;  Cattleya  Skinneri  oculata  was  good, 
and  so  was  Cymbidium  Lowianum.  Mr.  Douglas  was  second,  the  most 
pleasing  plant  in  his  collection  being  the  delicately  beautiful  Dendrobium 
Pierardi.  Mr.  Chapman  won  with  greenhouse  plants. 

Mr.  J.  Brown,  gardener  to  A.  G.  Waterlow,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Mauve  Beauty  Stock,  a  Wallflower-leaved  dwarf  Intermediate  variety, 
distributed  by  Mr.  Dean  ;  there  were  five  or  six  plants,  every  one  double, 
in  each  7-inch  pot,  charming  in  colour,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  The 
same  exhibitor  had  some  remarkably  strong  Mignonette,  2  feet  high, 
forty  to  fifty  spikes,  6  to  8  inches  long  in  6-inch  pots.  Admirably 
grown  standards  and  pyramids  were  also  staged  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bird. 
Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame,  had  a  box  of  magnificent  Mardchal  Niel  Roses, 
and  Mr.  W.  Slogrove,  Gatton,  Reigate,  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.’s  exhibit  of  Cinerarias,  Mimuluses,  and 
Bermuda  Lilies  deserves  special  mention,  alike  for  the  quality  of  the 
different  flowers,  the  culture  of  the  plants  and  their  arrangement,  and 
the  group  was  one  of  the  most  admired  features  of  the  Exhibition.  In 
the  cut  flower  department  Messrs.  Perkins’  first  prize  bouquets  attracted 
the  lion’s  share  of  attention  ;  Mr.  G.  Newman,  Bromley,  also  exhibiting 
well.  The  chief  prizes  for  epergnes  and  vases  were  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
Butcher,  South  Norwood,  and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  Ealing,  respectively  ; 
Mr.  H.  James  Being  the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  twenty-four 
bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers  with  a  very  fine  collection. 
A  list  of  the  miscellaneous  awards  is  appended. 

Extra  Prizes  were  awarded  to  the  following  : — Mr.  J.  Brown,  for 
Mignonette  and  Mauve  Queen  Stocks.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bird,  for  Mignonette. 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  for  cut  Roses  and  Pansies.  Mr.  R.  Miller,  for  cut  Pelar¬ 
goniums.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  for  Cinerarias  and  Mimulus.  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  for  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants.  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son. 
for  a  collection  of  cut  Daffodils.  Messrs.  Laing  k  Son,  for  a  collection 
of  Begonias.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  for  cut  Roses.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  k  Sons, 
for  a  collection  of  Anthuriums. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons,  for 
Begonias  Claribelle,  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  Stanstead  Gem  ;  also  Cattleya 
Schroederiana  alba.  Mr.  F.  Hooper  for  Pink,  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  T. 
Lockie  for  Cucumber,  Lockie’s  Perfection. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  offered  prizes  for  their  Cucumber  Model,  and  an 
admirable  brace  from  Mr.  Lockie  of  Windsor  secured  the  first  prize, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Offer  being  the  remaining  prizewinners.  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for  Gloxinias  grown  from  their  seed,  but 
the  exhibits  were  not  of  a  very  high  order.  Probably  the  culture  rather 
than  the  strain  must  account  for  this,  as  Messrs.  Sutton  grow  magnificent 
Gloxinias  themselves.  Mr.  Bird  was  first,  and  the  others  were  not 
worthy  of  mention.  Their  prizes  for  Cucumbers  (Improved  Telegraph) 
were  won  by  Messrs.  Lockie,  Newell  and  Trusler.  The  former  showed 
a  brace  closely  resembling  those  of  Model  in  the  other  class.  The 
Standard  Manufacturing  Company’s  prize  for  the  exhibitor  gaining  the 
greatest  number  of  points  throughout  the  exhibition  was  secured  by 
Mr,  James. 


INSECTS  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

(  Continued  from  page  1 7  8.) 

As  it  is  better  to  examine  first  wliat  is  quite  easy  of  observation 
before  we  go  to  what  is  obscure  or  hidden,  I  shall  begin  my  remarks 
upon  the  insects  of  our  flower  gardens  by  referring  to  the  cater¬ 
pillars  which  belong  to  the  Lepidopterous  order,  and  which  develope 
into  butterflies  or  moths.  The  greater  part.  of  these  are  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  some  of  them  that  are  of  small  size  hide  themselves 
dexterously  in  the  buds,  leaves,  or  flowers,  ofttimes  doing  damage, 
which  proceeds  for  a  while  undetected.  "YV  e  have  indeed  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  their  ichneumon  foes,  which,  by  some 
unerring  sense,  be  it  touch  or  smell,  or  one  unknown  to  us,  discover 
many  of  these  caterpillars  when  we  fail  to  detect  them,  and  not 
only  kill  the  individual,  but  as  a  consequence  reduce  the  number 
during  the  next  season.  Though  the  flower  garden  has  its  cater¬ 
pillars  every  year  in  more  or  less  abundance,  it  is  also  true  the 
majority  in  this  division  of  insects  haunt,  by  preference,  our  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit  trees.  Very  few  caterpillars  attack  plants  in  houses 
where  the  temperature  is  kert  above  that  of  the  open  air. 
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The  butterflies  which  are  attracted  to  the  flowers,  perhaps  in  a 
few  instances  by  their  fragrance,  which  may  afford  some  pleasure, 
but  chiefly  by  the  honey  obtainable  from  them,  have  not  as  a  rule 
lived  when  caterpillars  within  the  garden  ;  they  came  as  visitors, 
often  in  goodly  numbers,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  miss  them. 
There  was  a  gardener,  indeed,  who,  going  into  the  discussion  about 
the  origin  of  the  name,  thought  that  instead  of  “butterflies”  it  might 
have  been  “bother-flies,”  his  idea  being  that  these  insects,  “  hanging 
about  flowers,”  so  he  phrased  it,  were  a  nuisance  ;  his  opinion 
certainly  must  be  taken  as  an  exceptional  one.  Butterflies  do  not 
bite,  or  in  any  way  disfigure,  the  flowers  they  frequent.  Indeed 
they  with  many  insects  of  similar  habits  help  to  fertilise  the  seed- 
vessels  by  carrying  the  pollen  grains  from  plant  to  plant  ;  this  is 
readily  performed  in  the  butterfly  group  especially  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  proboscis.  The  work  of  insects  in  this  direction,  as 
Darwin  has  shown,  is  of  no  small  importance,  and  it  seems  to  be 
distributed  amongst  them  according  to  their  structure.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  Orchids  that  have  a  long  nectary  are  generally  visited 
by  butterflies  and  moths,  those  with  a  short  one  by  bees  and  flies. 
And  other  divisions  of  our  garden  flowers  also  have  their  particular 
insects  apparently  assigned  them  for  this  purpose,  though  there  are 
some  that  are  attractive  to  a  variety.  In  the  matter  of  butterflies, 
however,  our  island  gardens  are  at  the  best  but  poorly  represented  ; 
we  have  a  small  show  of  them  compared  even  with  adjacent  France. 
Probably  the  commonest  of  our  garden  butterflies  are  the  whites, 
the  large,  or  cabbage,  and  the  small  white  ;  the  former  of  these 
though  so  prolific  confines  itself  as  a  caterpillar  to  the  Brassicas. 
The  small  white  is  a  more  general  feeder,  and  its  caterpillar  seems 
to  me  to  have  made  itself  very  conspicuous  in  our  beds  and  along 
our  borders  of  late  years.  But  this  is  really  the  only  butterfly 
caterpillar  which  gives  us  any  trouble,  though  others  are  chronicled 
in  books  as  injurious  on  a  mere  supposition.  Years  ago  this  species 
and  its  congener  held  revelry  on  the  many  acres  of  market  garden 
that  surrounded  the  metropolis,  and  now,  these  having  disappeared, 
it  resorts  to  the  old  churchyards  and  other  open  spaces,  large  or 
small,  which  are  planted  with  flowers,  and,  as  a  gardener  said  to  me, 
one  has  scarcely  the  heart  to  kill  it,  for  its  presence  makes  the 
scene  look  rural.  Yet  were  some  at  least  of  the  caterpillars  not 
destroyed  the  species  would  so  multiply  as  to  spoil  the  appearance 
of  many  favourite  flowers  ;  and  in  colour  they  so  closely  resemble 
the  leaves  they  devour  that  a  careful  examination  is  needed  to  detect 
them.  A  search  for  the  eggs,  tiny  objects  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf 
and  ribbed,  is  tedious  work,  since  they  are  placed  singly  by  the 
parent  insect,  but  they  are  laid  as  a  rule  in  the  months  of  May  and 
July.  Some  summers  there  is  evidently  a  large  number  of  broods. 
Doubtless  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  to  kill  the  chrysalis, 
especially  that  of  the  autumn  brood,  which  is  attached  to  walls, 
palings,  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  objects,  fastened  thereto  by  a 
belt  of  silk.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  and  when  it  is  killed  in 
this  stage  the  insect  cannot  suffer  pain.  This  chrysalis,  however, 
varies  much  in  colour,  generally  pale  brown  spotted  with  black  ;  it 
is  also  found  of  other  shades  of  brown,  and  occasionally  green. 
The  green  tint  of  the  caterpillar,  which  is  protective,  as  I  have 
remarked,  is  chequered  by  some  yellow  spots  and  minute  black 
points. 

The  list  of  garden  plants  upon  which  this  feeds  would  be  a  long 
one,  for  though  it  may  have  a  preference  for  those  of  the  Cruci¬ 
ferous  order,  it  takes  a  wide  range.  Tropaeolums  are  very 
attractive  to  it,  so  is  Mignonette.  This  is  in  some  places  much 
damaged  by  the  caterpillar,  and  I  found  it  upon  Pelargoniums,  not 
only  out  of  doors,  but  in  houses.  It  is  one  of  those  caterpillars  to 
which  moisture  proves  highly  injurious,  therefore  free  watering  or 
syringing  plants  where  it  is  located  is  to  be  advised.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  butterfly  is  fond  of  moisture,  and  a  party  of  them  may 
be  frequently  seen  following  in  the  wake  of  a  water-cart  along  a 
road  or  street  ;  and  a  singular  circumstance  in  its  history  is  that,  as 
many  observers  testify,  it  can  fly  across  the  Channel  between 
France  and  England,  crowds  cf  them  having  been  picked  up  on 
our  coast  and  on  board  vessels,  generally  on  a  summer  day,  though 
the  cause  of  such  a  migration  remains  a  mystery.  That  pretty 
little  butterfly,  the  green-veined  white,  is  seen  in  gardens,  but  Mr. 
Newman,  the  well  known  naturalist,  states  its  caterpillar  feeds 
only  upon  wild  plants. 

It  is  rather  amusing,  perhaps,  that  the  late  Rev.  J.  G-.  Wood, 
whose  efforts  to  popularise  natural  science  deserve  high  praise, 
should  class  amongst  the  useful  insects  of  our  gardens  the  butter¬ 
flies  of  the  Yanessa  group,  whose  larval  life  is  passed  upon  the 
common  Nettle.  True  enough,  their  caterpillars  are  rapid  and 
voracious  feeders,  and  speedily  reduce  a  clump  of  Nettles  to  a  mere 
show  of  stems,  devouring  not  only  the  leaves,  but  also  the  flowers 
and  seeds.  Still,  though  I  know  in  large  gardens  Nettles  will 
appear  here  and  there,  we  ought  not  to  require  the  services  of 
caterpillars  to  clear  these  away.  I  have  noticed,  however,  the  fact 
that  the  most  abundant  of  these  butterflies,  Y.  Urticie,  also  called 


the  tortoiseshell,  has  an  attachment  to  man  and  his  dwelling 
place,  and  the  caterpillars  are  more  frequently  found  in  gardens  or 
fields  near  them  than  anywhere  else.  The  larger  and  stronger- 
winged  species,  the  peacock  (V.  Io),the  red  admiral  (V.  Atalanta) 
and  the  beautiful  painted  lady  (V.  Cardui,  see  fig.  66),  are 
also  fond  of  gardens  as  butterflies,  but  they  are  seldom  reared 
there.  Some  have  mentioned  the  caterpillars  cf  the  Fritillary 
butterflies  amongst  the  enemies  of  flowers.  It  is  curious  that  the 
species  of  this  division  bear  a  name  that  links  them  to  a  garden 
flower,  the  Fritillary  or  Snake’s-head  Lily,  the  bell  of  which  has 
arranged  on  it  markings  resembling  the  squares  of  a  chess-board, 
and  a  similar  pattern  is  displayed  upon  the  wings  of  the  butterflies. 
Fond  of  woods  and  parks,  some  of  them  occasionally  sport  in 
gardens,  but  their  time  of  flight  is  later  than  the  flowering  period 
of  the  Lily.  Most  of  the  caterpillars  feed  on  our  native  species 
of  Viola,  preferring  plants  that  grow  in  shady  spots,  and  it  is  just 


FIG.  GO.  —  VANESSA  CARDUI. 


possible  that  some  stragglers  might  be  found  in  cultivated  Violets 
and  Pansies. — Entomologist. 


SCOTTISH  PRIMULA  AND  AURICULA  SOCIETY. 

The  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Convening  Rooms 
Edinburgh,  on  Tuesday,  May  8th.  As  an  Englishman  I  was  expecting 
to  see  but  an  indifferent  display,  owing  to  the  very  backward  season  we 
have  had,  but  in  this  respect  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised.  Tbo 
flowers  were  undoubtedly  well  grown,  and  the  blooms  very  good 
indeed.  Like  true  Scotchmen  the  exhibitors  cling  very  tenaciously  to 
the  older  varieties,  and  I  think  there  is  much  truth  in  the  expression  of 
Mr.  J.  Morris — viz.,  “  That  it  requires  the  best  of  the  new  varieties  to 
beat  the  old  ones,  and  then  the  old  varieties  are  not  always  second  best,’ 
as  was  proved  by  the  splendid  blooms  of  such  plants  as  Col.  Taylor, 
J.  Simo’nite,  G.  Lightbody,  Black  Bess,  and  Helen  Lancaster.  After 
the  judging,  which  in  many  cases  was  difficult  owing  to  the  keen 
competition,  was  finished,  the  members  adjourned  to  the  Waterloo 
Hotel  for  dinner,  Mr.  Cathcart  of  Pitcairlie,  taking  the  chair. 

The  beauty  of  the  room  was  very  much  enhanced  by  a  fine  collection- 
of  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  lent  by  Messrs.  Dickson,  a  very  effective 
display  of  Narcissi  by  Mr.  Cowan,  Penicuik,  and  a  splendid  lot  of 
Primulas,  Primroses,  &c.,  from  the  Botanical  Gardens.  The  number  of 
Auriculas  shown  was  smaller  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  was  much 
superior.  The  attendance  of  the  public  was  nearly  double  that  of  last- 
year,  and  this  last  fact  speaks  well  for  the  future  of  the  Society,  which 
owes  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Mr.  W.  Stratton  of  Dundee. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  prizewinners  : — Class  A,  six  Auriculas. — - 
First  Mr.  Black,  East  Calder,  with  Heroine,  F.  D.  Horner,  G.  Lightbody, 
Talisman,  Acme,  andJ. Simonite(J.  Simonite  was  the  premier  white  edge, 
and  premier  Auricula  of  the  Show).  Second  Mr.  Kilgour,  Blair  Drum¬ 
mond,  with  Mrs.  Douglas,  Alderman  Wisbey,  Prince  of  Greens,  True 
Briton,  Lovely  Ann,  and  Cordelia  (Morris)  self.  Third,  Mr.  J.  D_ 
Kerr,  Dundee. 

Class  B,  four  Auriculas. — First  Mr.  Black,  with  Mrs.  Potts,  George. 
Rudd,  F.  D.  Horner,  and'  Mrs.  Dodwell.  Second  Mr.  W.  Stratton, 
Dundee,  with  Prince  of  Greens,  Mrs.  Sturrocks,  Perfection,  and  Acme. 
Third  Mr.  Kerr. 

Class  C,  two  plants. — First  Mr.  J.  Black,  with  Beauty  and  Heroine.. 
Second  Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  with  Freedom  and  Acme.  There  were  seven 
entries  in  the  above  class. 

Class  D,  single  plant,  green  edge.— First,  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Mr.  W.  Kilgour,  with  Freedom,  George  Lightbody  (.’),  Lovely  Ann,  and 
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Princeof  Greens.  Fifth,  Mr.  W.  Stratton,  with  Prince  of  Greens.  Twenty- 
one  entries. 

Class  E,  single  plants,  grey  edge. — First  Richard  Headley,  second 
Beauty,  third  Ringleader,  fourth  Alex.  Meiklejohn,  fifth  Stapleford 
Hero,  sixth  Fletcher’s  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  There  were  twenty-seven  entries 
in  the  above  class. 

Class  F,  white  edges. — First,  second,  and  fifth.  Acme.  Third  Regular. 
Fourth  Simpson’s  Robert  John,  an  old  seedling  similar  to  Heatherbell. 
There  were  seventeen  entries. 

Class  G,  single  plants,  seifs. — First  Downing’s  Catherine,  second 
Morris’s  Mrs.  Sinclair,  third  Blackbird,  fourth  Sapphire,  fifth  Pizzaro. 
There  were  thirty-one  entries. 

Premier  white,  John  Simonite ;  premier  green,  Prince  of  Greens  ; 
premier  grey,  George  Lightbody  ;  premier  self,  Blackbird  and  Mrs. 
Potts  equal. — F.  Pohlmann,  Halifax. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Trees  Started  Early  in  the  Year. — 
The  fruit  is  late,  but  it  will  soon  have  stoned.  Until  that  is  completed 
the  trees  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  temperature  than  60°  to 
65°  by  artificial  means.  Commence  ventilating  at  65°,  and  do  not 
allow  70°  to  be  exceeded  without  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Tie-in  the 
shoots  as  they  advance,  removing  superfluous  growths,  as  it  is  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  have  a  crowded  growth  and  stout  wood  with  well-developed 
buds  ;  indeed,  it  is  important  that  no  more  shoots  be  trained-in  than  can 
be  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air.  If  the  shoots  are  crowded  thin  them 
well  as  soon  as  the  stoning  is  completed.  Allow  one  fruit  to  every  square 
foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees,  which  will  be  one  to  every  shoot  of 
last  year,  although  vigorous  shoots  may  be  allowed  to  carry  two  fruits. 
By  apportioning  the  fruit  according  to  the  strength  evenness  of  growth 
may  be  maintained  throughout  the  trees.  After  stoning  maintain  a  good 
degree  of  moisture  in  the  house,  and  water  the  inside  border  copiously. 
In  well-drained  borders  water  will  not  be  required  less  than  once 
a  week.  Mulch  the  surface  with  about  2  inches  thickness  of  short  half- 
decayed  manure.  Unless  it  be  desired  to  accelerate  the  ripening  con¬ 
tinue  60°  to  65°  at  night  and  65°  by  day  artificially  in  dull  weather,  and 
75°  with  sun  heat,  closing  at  the  latter  temperature  with  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  house.  In  a  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  Peaches 
will  swell  to  a  great  size  after  stoning.  If  such  be  required  a  night 
temperature  of  66°  to  70°,  70°  to  75°  by  day  artificially,  and  80°  to  85° 
from  sun  heat  may  be  secured,  closing  early,  so  as  to  increase  the  tem¬ 
perature  to  90°  or  95°.  With  due  precaution  taken  in  having  the  fruit 
well  exposed,  raised  with  the  apex  to  the  light,  and  the  foliage  drawn 
aside  or  shortened,  so  that  the  fruit  may  receive  all  the  sun,  it 
will  be  very  taking  in  appearance,  though  scarcely  so  tempting  or  so 
well  flavoured  as  that  in  heat  and  moisture,  and  with  freer  ventilation. 

Trees  Started  in  February. — The  fruits  are  stoning  and  must  have 
the  number  reduced,  leaving  two  strong  shoots,  and  one  only  on 
weak  ones.  The  fruit  retained  should  in  all  instances  be  well  situated 
for  exposure  to  light  and  air.  Thin  the  shoots  where  overcrowded,  and 
the  more  light  the  fruit  is  subjected  to  from  the  commencement  the 
better  is  its  colour  and  the  higher  its  flavour.  The  tempers,  ture  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means  may  be  kept  at  55°  to  60°  at  night,  60°  to  65°  by  day 
artificially,  ventilating  at  65°,  fully  at  70°  to  75°.  Assist  weakly  and 
fully  cropped  trees  with  liquid  manure,  but  keen  it  from  trees  that  are 
very  vigorous,  as  it  only  tends  to  increase  growth  and  may  prove  fatal  to 
the  stoning. 

Trees  Started  in  March. — The  fruit  is  swelling  freely  and  must  be 
well  thinned.  It  can  now  be  seen  which  fruits  have  taken  the  lead. 
Two  or  three  will  be  ample  to  leave  on  strong  shoots,  and  proportionately 
less  on  weaker  growths.  Afford  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees,  but 
vigorous  ones  being  more  prone  to  cast  the  fruit  should  have  water  only. 
Remove  all  superfluous  shoots,  the  remaining  growths  being  trained  and 
tied  to  the  trellis  as  they  advance. 

Latest  Trees. — Disbudding  and  tying  in  the  shoots  must  be  con¬ 
tinued,  also  thinning  the  fruit.  As  the  fruit  is  very  plentiful  it  must  be 
thinned  well  but  gradually,  leaving  the  finest  and  best  disposed  for 
receiving  air  and  light.  Examine  all  inside  borders  at  least  once  a 
week,  giving  thorough  supplies  of  water  when  necessary,  and  syringe 
the  trees  twice  a  day,  except  when  the  nights  are  likely  to  be  cold, 
which,  however,  more  particularly  applies  to  unheated  houses.  These 
should  have  the  afternoon  syringing  early,  so  as  to  allow  the  foliage  to 
become  dry  before  night.  Early  closing  may  also  be  practised  with  a 
view  to  husband  the  sun  heat. 

Figs. — Earliest  Forced  Trees  in  Pets. — The  watering  at  the  roots 
must  be  lessened,  but  still  afford  the  supplies  needed  to  keep  the  foliage 
in  good  order,  and  discontinue  syringing.  For  the  colouring  process  a 
circulation  of  warm  air  is  necessary,  leaving  the  top  ventilators  open  a 
little  at  night,  the  highest  coloured  fruit  being  the  best  flavoured.  As 
soon  as  the  first  crop  is  gathered  commence  syringing  the  trees  twice  a 
day,  also  watering  at  the  roots  copiously  with  weak  guano  or  other 
forms  of  liquid  manure,  which  will  enable  the  trees  to  make  a  more  I 


vigorous  second  growth.  If  in  the  second  crop  the  fruits  show  very 
abundantly  they  must  be  thinned,  so  as  not  to  overburden  the  trees  to 
the  prejudice  of  next  season’s  bearing. 

Planted-out  Trees. — The  permanently  planted  trees  in  houses  will 
require  attention  in  stopping  the  young  shoots  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf, 
and  thinning  the  strong  growing  shoots  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the 
fruit.  Attend  to  syringing  the  trees  twice  daily,  and  water  abundantly 
at  the  roots  as  often  as  required,  employing  weak  liquid  manure,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  borders  are  small.  If  the  first  crop  of  Figs  on  the 
early  started  trees  has  not  yet  commenced  ripening  there  will  soon  be 
indications  of  its  taking  place,  and  until  the  crop  is  perfected  a  little 
ventilation  should  be  allowed  constantly  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and 
whenever  the  weather  is  favourable  a  free  circulation  of  warm  air  must 
be  afforded.  Cease  syringing  the  trees  when  ripening  commences,  and 
avoid  a  superabundance  of  moisture  about  the  house.  A  good  watering 
should  be  given  when  indications  of  ripening  appear,  which  more  par¬ 
ticularly  applies  to  large  trees  with  only  limited  space  for  the  roots. 
Let  the  fruit  be  perfectly  ripe  before  gathering,  unless  it  is  to  be  packed, 
when  it  must  be  gathered  a  few  days  sooner. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. — The  latest  plants  are  flowering  strongly, 
but  the  trusses  as  usual  are  disposed  to  have  long  stems.  This  cannot 
well  be  obviated,  though  by  keeping  the  plants  well  up  to  the  glass  and 
near  the  ventilators  they  may  be  prevented  becoming  drawn.  When 
the  flowers  are  advanced,  select  the  strongest,  all  the  weaker  blooms 
being  cut  away,  leaving  only  sufficient  for  the  crop.  The  centre  fruit  is 
always  the  largest,  and  to  encourage  this  and  others  to  set  well  early 
thinning  should  be  practised.  Plants  swelling  their  fruit  must  have 
frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  ;  indeed  it  should  be  given  from  the 
fruit  commencing  to  swell  freely  until  it  changes  colour  for  ripening, 
when  clear  water,  and  not  too  much  of  it  (only  the  plants  must  not 
flag)  will  be  more  suitable.  In  this  stage  they  like  a  high  temperature 
and  moist  atmosphere,  and  as  size  goes  a  long  way  in  a  Strawberry,  we 
swell  off  as  many  as  possible  in  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses,  and 
keep  rather  drier  and  cooler  when  ripening.  It  not  only  saves  the  fruit 
from  “  spotting,”  but  the  flavour  is  very  much  better,  and  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  aroma  of  those  ripened  in  a  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  those  in  a  rather  dry  and  airy  one. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Hardening  Bedding  Plants. — Supposing  the  most  forward  or  the 
strongest  of  the  Zonal  Pelargoniums  have  been  duly  shifted  from  warm 
quarters  to  cool  pits  and  frames,  they  ought  now  to  be  quite  fit  for 
fuller  exposure  to  all  weathers.  As,  however,  we  may  yet  experience 
severe  late  frosts,  they  should  be  arranged  on  ashes  in  beds  where  they 
can  be  quickly  covered  with  mats  and  blinds  if  need  be.  Shrubby 
Calceolarias  that  have  been  temporarily  planted  out  in  sheltered  posi¬ 
tions  or  in  large  frames  ought  also  to  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  need 
little  or  no  further  protection,  while  Violas  and  Pyrethrum  may  be 
finally  planted  out  at  any  time,  the  sooner  the  better  in  the  case  of  the 
Violas.  The  more  tender  kinds  ought  not  to  be  too  quickly  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  a  heavy  rainfall  being  especially  injurious  to  any  tha,t  are 
in  boxes.  Strong  plants  of  Ageratums,  Lobelias,  Cineraria  maritima, 
Centaureas,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Stocks, 
Asters,  Zinnias,  Gaillardias,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  and  other  half*- 
hardy  plants,  if  not  already  in  cold  pits  and  frames,  ought  to  succeed 
the  Pelargoniums,  being  in  their  turn  followed  by  the  bulk  of  the 
Heliotropes,  Iresines,  Coleuses,  Alternantheras,  and  other  comparatively 
tender  plants.  Too  much  water  given  to  any  of  these  when  they  are 
first  transferred  to  cool  quarters  will  greatly  check  them,  and  they  must 
be  kept  on  the  dry  side  for  a  time. 

Carpet  Beds. — Although  these  are  usually  the  last  to  be  finished, 
they  ought,  where  hardy  groundwork  ”  plants  are  used,  to  be  the  first 
started  on.  It  is  the  common  practice  to  raise  these  well  above  the 
ordinary  level,  this  in  addition  to  making  them  warmer,  and  therefore 
more  congenial  to  the  Alternantheras  and  other  tender  plants  used  in 
covering  them,  also  admitting  of  one  or  two  rings  of  Echeveria  secunda 
glauca  being  worked  into  the  slightly  sloping  margins.  The  latter,  if 
they  have  not  been  unduly  coddled,  can  be  put  out  now,  as  they  are 
nearly  hardy.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  move  them  with  a  ball  of 
soil  about  the  roots,  this  being  quite  unnecessary,  and  it  also  interferes 
with  expeditious  planting.  Nor  is  there  any  need  to  fix  them  in  position 
with  the  aid  of  a  puddle  made  of  clay  and  cow  manure.  All  may  be  evenly 
planted  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  dibber,  and  should  face  outwards.  Semper- 
vivum  californicum  may  be  similarly  planted,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
so  effective  against  the  green  turf.  The  surface  of  the  beds  ought  to  be 
made  quite  fine,  smooth,  and  fairly  firm,  the  design  being  then  traced 
out  and  the  tracings  preserved  with  the  aid  of  fine  lines  of  silver  sand’. 
All  the  spaces  surrounding  the  various  figures  or  panels  in  the  design 
are  usually  filled  with  the  neat  growing  green  or  grey  foliaged  Hermaria 
glabra,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarica,  Sedum  Lydium,  Sedum  glau- 
cum,  Veronica  repens,  and  Antennaria  tomentosa.  The  last  named  is 
also  a  good  substitute  for  Echeveria  secunda  glauca  for  facing  or  edging 
the  beds.  All  are  quite  hardy,  and  should  be  freely  divided  and  neatly 
and  rather  thickly  dibbled  in,  if  possible  during  showery  weather. 
Every  little  piece  will  grow,  and  will  eventually  surpass  any  put  out  in 
patches. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — Seedling  plants  of  the  best  border  varieties 
when  well  grown  are  remarkably  floriferous;  they  flower  so  freely,  in 
fact,  as  to  be  of  little  value  after  the  first  year.  Much  depends  upon  aa 
early  start  being  made,  the  aim  being  to  have  strong  plants  well 
established  in  the  open  ground  as  early  in  the  summer  as  possible.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes  of  light  loamy  soil,  ana 
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placed  either  in  very  gentle  heat  or  in  a  cold  frame  to  germinate.  Fail¬ 
ing  either  of  these  conveniences  the  boxes  or  pans  may  be  set  in  a 
sheltered  but  not  very  sunny  position,  and  kept  covered  with  squares  of 
glass  till  the  seed  has  germinated.  In  any  case  the  boxes  or  pans  ought 
to  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  and  kept  uniformly  moist.  When 
the  seedlings  are  well  up  they  ought  to  receive  plenty  of  air  and  be 
pricked  off  into  other  boxes  or  pans,  preparatory  to  planting  out  where 
they  are  to  flower  the  following  summer. 

Pansies. — Beautiful  collections  of  these  can  also  be  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  as  strong  seedlings  survive  in  the  open  ground  during 
most  winters  a  very  attractive  display  may  be  cheaply  provided  every 
spring.  Where  possible  the  pans  or  boxes  containing  the  seeds  should 
be  placed  in  gentle  but  not  a  strong  heat,  this  materially  hastening 
germination  ;  but  the  seedlings  can  also  be  raised  without  heat  as 
advised  in  the  case  of  Carnations,  the  other  cultural  details  also  being 
much  the  same. 

Polyanthuses  and  Primroses. — These  again  are  much  improved,  fine 
strains  being  supplied  by  the  leading  seedsmen.  They  are  of  the  greatest 
service  for  spring  bedding,  and  are  among  the  most  effective  this  season. 
If  not  already  done  seed  ought  to  be  procured  and  sown  at  once,  and 
this  will  germinate  more  quickly  and  surely  if  the  pans  or  boxes  con¬ 
taining  it  are  placed  in  gentle  heat  or  under  glass.  When  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle  they  should  be  pricked  out  about  4  inches 
apart  each  way  on  a  fairly  rich  and  rather  cool  border,  and  without 
much  further  attention  will  soon  attain  a  good  size,  being  finally  trans¬ 
planted  to  the  flower  beds  after  these  have  been  duly  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants.  The  hybrid  or  coloured  Primroses  may  be  raised  in 
•quantity  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Polyanthuses,  and  these  form 
showy  edgings  to  flower  beds,  borders,  or  shrubberies.  Strong  plants 
will  flower  nearly  all  the  winter,  and  are  very  gay  in  the  spring. 

Alpine  Auriculas. — This  charming  class  of  hardy  plants  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  this  should  have  been  sown  in  March  or  early  in 
April.  It  is  not,  however,  too  late  to  attempt  raising  a  stock  of  plants, 
and  with  a  little  extra  pains  these  may  yet  grow  to  a  good  size.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  in  pans  of  fine  light  soil  previously  moistened  and 
•only  lightly  covered.  They  will  germinate  most  quickly  if  given  the 
benefit  of  a  gentle  hotbed,  but  will  also  come  up  in  a  cold  frame. 
Water  very  carefully,  and  prick  out  the  seedlings  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  taking  care  not  to  loosen  the  surface  more  than  absolutely 
necessary,  as  there  may  be  a  considerable  number  of  seeds  not  yet 
started,  but  which  if  not  disturbed  will  eventually  germinate.  Auriculas 
require  quite  cool  treatment,  but  ought  not  to  be  planted  out  till  strong 
and  well  rooted. 

Campanulas. — The  pyramidalis  and  calycanthema  varieties  are 
•quite  hardy  and  very  beautiful  border  plants.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  gentle  heat  at  once,  and  the  seedlings  treated  exactly  as  advised  in 
the  case  of  border  Carnations. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Thinning  Young  Chops. — In  many  instances  this  may  be  less 
necessary  than  in  former  years,  as  we  find  many  of  our  seeds  from  the 
best  sources  have  not  germinated  freely.  Parsnips,  Turnips,  and 
Spinach  are,  however,  already  demanding  attention.  Draw  all  out  except 
a  single  row  of  plants  that  should  be  left  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  from 
•each  other.  By  crowding  nothing  but  small  produce  inferior  in  form 
and  flavour  is  the  result. 

Lettuces  for  Summer. — Hitherto  the  demand  for  Lettuces  has 
not  been  great,  but  they  are  much  wanted  in  summer,  and  a  good  sup¬ 
ply  of  luxuriant  heads  is  very  acceptable  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year. 
The  seed  sown  in  the  open  air  in  April  has  produced  plants  that  are  now 
Teady  for  planting  in  their  bearing  quarters,  and  our  favourite  position 
■for  summer  Lettuces  is  on  the  Celery  ridges  that  are  raised  between  the 
trenches.  Let  the  weather  be  as  hot  and  dry  as  it  may  in  June,  July, 
•or  August,  the  Lettuces  on  the  Celery  ridges  never  fail,  and  they 
•do  not  show  the  same  disposition  to  bolt  in  this  position  that  they  do  in 
many  others.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  too  many  summer  Lettuces 
at  once  ;  a  few  scores  of  plants  are  sufficient,  and  if  these  are  planted 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  the  supply  of  tender  crisp  Lettuces  will  be 
ample  throughout  the  summer.  To  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  plants 
sow  a  small  pinch  of  seed  at  the  same  intervals  as  planting  is  done. 

Tomatoes  for  the  Open  Air.— The  summer  of  1888  was  not  a 
favourable  one  for  Tomatoes  in  the  open  air.  We  have  grown  them 
many  years  in  this  way,  but  never  with  such  poor  results  as  last  year. 
We  are  not,  however,  discouraged  by  this,  but  will  try  them  again  as 
freely  as  before.  Others  may  safely  do  the  same.  Success  in  all  seasons 
depends  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  plants  when 
first  placed  in  the  open.  If  they  are  weakly  they  will  never  become 
profitable,  but  if  they  are  good  plants  well  hardened  before  planting 
they  will  bear  ripe  fruit  before  July  is  over,  and  continue  doing  so  until 
•cut  off  by  frost.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  get  the  plants  in  a  desirable 
condition  at  once.  Forward  specimens  may  be  planted  out  at  the  end 
of  May,  but  backward  ones  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  under  pro¬ 
tection  a  little  longer,  and  do  not  attempt  to  plant  them  out  until  June. 
In  no  case  let  the  soil  be  very  rich.  This  only  induces  superfluous 
■growth,  whereas  moderately  strong  growths  are  invariably  the  most 
fruitful.  In  a  season  such  as  the  summer  of  1887  they  will  succeed  as 
■standards  or  bushes  in  the  open  quarters,  but  the  surest  way  is  to  plant 
them  near  a  wall  and  train  them  to  it,  so  as  to  face  the  sun. 

Spring  Cabbages. — These  are  as  successful  as  ever  we  had  them. 
We  are  now  cutting  daily,  and  the  absence,  of  bolting  is  more  marked 
than  we  ever  experienced  before.  In  one  piece  containing  2500  plants 
vve  had  only  lost  three  from  flowering  prematurely.  We  attribute  their 


success  in  a  great  measure  to  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed,  and  we  shall 
not  fail  to  point  it  out  when  the  time  comes  round  again  for  sowing. 

Planting  Celery. — A  few  rows  of  early  Celery  are  always  valued, 
and  where  the  plants  are  ready  they  may  now  be  placed  out.  We  only 
grow  two  rows  in  each  trench.  These  are  made  18  inches  in  width,  and 
the  plants  are  put  in  opposite  to  each  other  for  convenience  in  earthing. 
They  are  planted  about  10  inches  apart.  We  do  not  approve  of  having 
a  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  and  only  a  layer  of  soil 
on  the  top  in  which  to  plant,  as  is  often  done.  In  such  cases  should 
hot  weather  be  experienced  the  layer  of  manure  becomes  so  dry  that 
the  roots  cannot  exist  in  it,  and  the  plants  soon  flower  and  become  use¬ 
less,  but  where  the  manure  is  well  mixed  through  the  soil  this  seldom 
occurs.  In  taking  the  plants  from  where  they  are  now,  and  putting 
them  into  the  trenches,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  secure  a  good  ball  of 
soil  to  the  roots.  Sow  seed  for  the  main  crop  of  Celery,  and  as  this  will 
be  the  last,  put  sufficient  in  to  secure  the  desired  number  of  plants. 

Transplanting  Young  Vegetables. — Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  and 
Brussels  Sprouts  in  the  seed  beds  are  now  becoming  rather  crowded, 
and  yet  they  are  haidly  large  enough  to  be  planted  in  their  permanent 
quarters.  If  they  arc  all  allowed  to  remain  together  until  they  gain 
this  size,  many  of  them  will  be  spindly — a  very  undesirable  condition  ; 
but  if  the  largest  are  drawn  now  and  dibbled  into  some  good  soil,  about 
3  inches  or  so  apart,  the  whole  will  gain  a  robust  state. 

Seed  Failures. — It  will  now  be  noticed  if  any  of  the  crops  have 
failed  from  using  seeds  of  an  inferior  character,  and  further  sowings 
should  if  necessary  be  made  at  once  of  other  seeds  from  a  more  trust¬ 
worthy  source.  “  They  may  come  yet,”  is  an  expression  often  applied 
to  overdue  seedlings,  but  we  have  no  faith  in  it,  as  if  they  should  they 
would  be  sure  to  be  weakly  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  end. 

Forcing  Frames. — These  are  now  becoming  vacant  by  the  digging 
of  Potatoes  and  drawing  of  Carrots,  and  where  they  are  not  required  for 
the  accommodation  of  plants  in  pots,  they  should  be  filled  up  with 
Vegetable  Marrows,  ridge  Cucumbers,  Sweet  Basil,  and  other  half¬ 
tender  vegetables.  In  cold  backward  localities  this  arrangement  will 
be  found  admirable,  and  secure  early  and  abundant  supplies. 

Savoys.— The  mistake  commonly  made  with  this  most  useful  winter 
vegetable  is  to  sow  the  seed  too  early,  and  have  the  produce  ready 
before  it  is  wanted,  or  before  its  proper  season  has  arrived.  The  Savoy 
supply  should  not  begin  until  November,  and  if  the  seed  is  sown  at 
this  time  the  heads  will  be  excellent  by  then.  We  prefer  the  medium 
sized  ones  to  those  of  the  Drumhead  type,  and  they  should  be  grown  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  planting  there 
will  be  many  vacant  spots  in  the  kitchen  garden.  The  present  is  also  a 
good  time  to  sow  the  Borecoles. 


I 


HE  BEE-KEEPE 


APICULTURAL  ITEMS. 

Since  my  last  letter  I  have  been  on  the  sick  list,  which  accounts 
for  my  silence  during  the  past  two  months.  My  glass  sections 
have  also  been  delayed  ;  in  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  them 
out  in  time  to  be  of  much  use  this  season. 


THE  PAST  WINTER. 

"With  the  opening  of  spring  the  general  complaint  all  over  the 
country  is  dead  and  weak  stocks,  and  these  by  “  old  hands,”  who 
profess  to  thoroughly  understand  bees,  and  be  up  to  the  times. 
Stocks  of  bees  dead,  with  plenty  of  food  all  round  them,  seem  to 
be  the  rule,  and  no  one  appears  able  to  give  a  correct  reason  ;  late 
feeding,  unsealed  stores,  bad  sugar,  candy,  syrup,  &c.,  all  being 
given  as  the  cause.  As  regards  late  feeding,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
examining  a  stock  seven  days  ago  headed  with  a  Cyprian  queen  of 
my  rearing  that  fully  covered  9  square  feet  of  combs,  six  of  which 
were  nearly  full  of  eggs  and  brood.  This  stock  was  not  fed  till 
late  in  November,  it  was  continued  up  to  Christmas,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  unsealed  stores,  and  when  I  examined  them 
what  were  left  were  mostly  still  unsealed.  None  of  my  own  was 
fed  until  late  in  October,  yet  I  never  had  such  strong  stocks  at  this 
time  of  the  year  before.  So  late  feeding  has  certainly  nothing  to 
do  with  it  ;  in  fact,  for  five  years  I  have  always  had  one  or  more 
lots  to  feed  in  November,  mostly  driven  bees,  and  these  were 
always  amongst  my  best  stocks  in  the  spring. 

The  result  this  spring  is  just  what  I  expected,  and  this  is  how  I 
account  for  many  weak  and  dead  stocks  where  plenty  of  food  was 
given  them  in  the  autumn.  In  J uly  most  stocks  were  starving* 
consequently  the  queens  ceased  laying  ;  and  because  no  stores  were 
coming  in  large  numbers  of  queens  also  ceased,  even  if  the  stocks 
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had  plenty  of  stores  ;  the  result  of  this  being,  few  or  no  young 
bees  for  wintering.  The  old  bees  were  fed  and  simply  died  of 
old  age,  between  the  combs.  Had  a  few  young  bees  been  present  to 
keep  up  the  temperature  they  would  have  left  the  hive3  to  die. 
Weak  stocks  are  those  whose  queens  continued  to  lay  a  few  eggs, 
and  thus  they  had  a  few  young  bees.  A  writer  elsewhere  says  that 
where  early  feeding  was  followed  the  bees  are  all  alive,  but  where 
neglected  they  are  either  very  weak  or  dead,  and  reasons  that  late 
feeding  accounted  for  the  loss  ;  yet  he  admits  being  puzzled  to 
account  for  some  reports  where  late  feeding  was  practised  and  the 
stocks  are  in  splendid  condition.  If  it  is  considered  that  early 
feeding  meant  a  batch  of  young  bees  which  obtained  a  healthy 
flight  during  the  fine  warm  weather  in  October,  and  that  the  late- 
fed  ones  had  been  kept  breeding  all  summer  by  means  of  feeding, 
everything  will  be  clear.  I  contend  that  late  feeding,  if  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  right,  has  no  detrimental  effect.  What  those  conditions 
are  I  will  duly  deal  with. 

The  mortality  in  bees  has  been  very  great,  but  the  only 
defunct  stock,  where  my  advice  and  management  was  followed,  is 
one  in  my  own  apiary,  which  was  queenless  early  in  December.  Two 
bee-keepers  close  to  me  have  lost  twenty-six  and  twenty-nine  hives 
respectively — all  they  had,  the  -  result  of  insufficient  feeding.  I 
advised  them  to  give  15  lbs.  of  sugar  to  each  stock.  The  first  said 
he  could  not  afford  to  buy  so  much,  so  I  told  him  to  buy  what  he 
could  and  select  as  many  of  his  best  stocks  as  it  would  feed  and  brim¬ 
stone  the  rest.  He  objected  to  this  as  he  wanted  to  get  his  stocks 
up  to  fifty,  aDd  to  follow  my  plan  he  would  be  thrown  back  a  year 
or  two  ;  so  he  spent  every  penny  he  could  raise,  and  gave  about 
6  lbs.  to  each,  which  was  of  course  not  enough  to  save  them  from 
starving.  It  is  said  that  skep  stocks  are  dead,  and  frame  hive 
stocks  alive,  and  the  plea  set  up  is  that  the  latter  are  the  best  for 
wintering.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  all  the  skep  stocks  I 
have  examined  are  ahead  of  frame  hives.  Where  both  have  been 
managed  alike  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  several  alive  where  their 
owners  are  indifferent  about  the  bees’  welfare,  and  this  has  been 
my  invariable  experience  for  several  years  past ;  therefore,  taking 
all  in  all,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  a  skep 
for  wintering  bees. 

THE  CAUSE  OE  WINTER  DYSENTERY. 

This,  which  has  been  talked  and  written  about  probably  more 
than  any  other  subject,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  stocks 
in  my  own  apiary  in  winters  past.  I  think,  however,  it  will  cause  me 
no  more  trouble.  In  America  twro  theories  have  been  propounded, 
one  called  the  “  Pollen  Theory,”  by  Mr.  James  Heddon,  the  other 
called  the  “  Hybernation  Theory,”  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Clarke. 
The  first  holds  that  if  the  bees  are  wholly  deprived  of  pollen  during 
winter,  and  fed  on  pure  sugar  stores  in  clean  combs,  there  would 
be  no  dysentery,  but  he  admits  now  that  the  trouble  is  too  much  to 
pay  to  practise.  The  latter  contends  that  if  bees  sleep  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  pollen  is  present  or  not,  they  are  bound  to  come 
out  healthy.  There  was  a  great  discussion  in  America  some  four 
years  ago,  and  no  end  of  experiments,  to  prove  one  theory  or  the 
other,  which  I  carefully  read  and  studied.  What  struck  me  was 
that  all  those  who  admitted  having  suffered  from  dysentery,  and 
favoured  the  pollen  theory,  reared  their  queens  by  modern  methods; 
that  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  strove  to  rear  them  as  cheaply 
and  in  as  large  numbers  as  possible  ;  while  those  who  invariably 
wintered  their  bees  without  loss,  let  them  rear  their  own  queens 
as  Nature  dictated.  This  set  me  thinking,  and  I  was  soon  conscious 
that  all  my  losses  from  dysentery  had  been  with  stocks  of  bees 
whose  mothers  had  been  reared  on  modern  methods.  Consequently 
I  conceived  another  theory — namely,  that  if  pains  were  taken  to 
breed  the  queens  extra  well,  in  a  natural  manner,  their  bees  would 
invariably  sleep  in  winter,  no  matter  what  kind  of  stores  they 
might  have,  and  come  out  in  spring  as  strong  as  when  packed  up 
for  winter. 

The  first  generation  I  reared  convinced  me  that  I  was  on  the 
right  road  ;  the  second  generation  has  just  passed  through  the  winter, 


and  I  will  describe  them.  I  fed  them  in  October  ;  about  a  week 
after,  as  they  seemed  quiet,  and  the  day  warm  and  fine,  I  examined 
them  all,  to  cut  winter  passages  through  the  combs.  The  bees  in 
two  stocks  were  flying  freely.  I  found  nearly  all  had  already 
begun  to  “  hybernate,”  and  though  all  the  authorities  in  America 
deny  that  bees  truly  hybernate  I  was  quite  convinced  that  they  do- 
when  properly  bred.  When  I  pulled  the  combs  asunder  they 
dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  hive  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  could 
only  just  move  their  legs  ;  they  soon  came  round  quite  lively,  and 
afterwards  were  not  disturbed  until  April  18th.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  had  several  times  turned  up  the  corners  of  the  quilts  to  see 
if  they  still  lived  ;  when  I  did  this  I  saw  what  hybernation  in  bees 
really  was.  In  one  stock,  that  contained  about  12  lbs.  of  bees,  I 
took  off  the  quilt  on  the  7th  of  April,  first  to  see  if  they  had  any 
stores  left,  and  secondly  to  see  if  they  were  “  lively  ”  in  the  middle 
of  the  cluster,  as  it  is  contended  that  they  always  are  in  America- 
The  bees  were  packed  as  closely  as  possible,  and  in  every  seam 
appeared  to  be  dead  ;  but  as  I  could  see  here  and  there  a  bee  move 
its  legs  a  little,  particularly  those  that  had  stuck  to  the  quilt,  and 
some  sealed  stores  where  not  covered  with  bees,  I  concluded  they 
were  all  right,  and  quickly  covered  them  again.  The  spring  has 
been  so  bad  that  not  till  April  18th  did  we  have  a  day  warm  and 
fine  enough  to  safely  open  a  hive,  when  I  went  through  them,  to* 
find,  to  my  delight,  all  the  stocks  that  had  these  carefully  bred 
queens  as  strong  in  bees  and  with  as  much  food  as  when  packed  for 
winter  ;  even  the  one  with  12  lbs.  of  bees  in  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
consumed  any  during  the  whole  six  months.  The  whole  of  the 
queens  were  laying,  but  not  a  particle  of  brood  could  I  find.  I 
examined  some  of  them  again  on  May  4th,  when  I  found  the 
strongest  with  7  square  feet  of  combs  filled  with  brood  and  eggs, 
and  others,  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  on  the  18th  ult.  I  have 
not  used  an  ounce  of  food  for  my  bees  this  spring,  nor  shall  I 
require  to  give  any.  The  only  thing  I  have  done  lias  been  to  let 
them  alone. 

,  If  it  is  possible  to  practically  winter  our  bees  on  nothing,  and 
yet  always  have  them  in  swarming  strength,  I  think  there  are  yet 
great  possibilities  in  bee-keeping.  I  cannot  in  this  article  do  full 
justice  to  the  subject,  therefore  I  shall  have  to  take  it  up  agaiu 
when  I  have  more  time.  The  matter  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  without  “  hybernation  ”  it  cannot  work.  My  contention  is 
that  the  so-called  dysentery  is  Nature’s  remedy  to  weed  out  in 
winter  those  bees  that  are  constitutionally  weak,  and  leave  the 
fittest  to  survive  and  procreate  themselves  during  the  coming 
season,  and  that  the  complaint  is  more  allied  to  dyspepsia  than 
anything  else.— -A  Hallamsiiire  Bee-keeper. 


•#*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  Tub 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions, 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Muscat  Grapes  (Anxious). — We  do  not  think  you  have  great 
cause  for  anxiety.  Many  gardeners  would  be  proud  of  such  Vines. 
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There  is  a  fault  in  setting,  but  not  serious.  The  black  specks  will 
disappear.  Wednesday  morning’s  letters  are  too  late  to  be  fully 
answered  in  the  current  issue. 

Mushroom  Bed  (Sub.). — You  should  read  “  Mushrooms  for  the 
Million,”  and  follow  the  advice  there  given  on  keeping  the  beds  moist. 
They  often  get  dry  round  the  edges,  and  if  water  is  poured  in  there  as 
often  as  may  be  required,  and  the  beds  covered  with  rather  damp  litter, 
water  will  seldom  be  needed  all  over  the  surface  ;  still,  must  get  quite 
dry,  and  when  water  is  given  it  must  be  in  a  tepid  state.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  you  mention  is  right,  if  you  do  not  possess  the  work  mentioned  it 
can  be  had  post  free  from  this  office  for  Is.  2d. 

Fig's  Decaying  {Horace). — You  have  either  overfed  the  trees  or 
kept  the  house  too  close  and  moist,  perhaps  both.  The  sap  has  not  been 
sufficiently  elaborated  by  the  foliage,  and  the  so-called  fruit  has  not 
opened  at  the  apex  to  admit  air  for-  the  purpose  of  fertilisation.  The 
flowers  in  the  interior  are  abortive.  Make  the  soil  firm,  and  keep  the 
atmosphere  drier,  and  possibly  the  later  fruits  may  ripen.  You  say 
nothing  about  temperature  and  ventilation,  but  instructions  on  these 
important  matters  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  our  “Work  for 
the  Week  ”  columns,  and  are  reliable. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (./.  B.). — Fruit  cannot  be  grown  successfully 
under  glass  without  adequate  means  for  ventilation.  You  had  better 
not  wait  till  the  Vines  cease  flowering  before  applying  sulphur  to  the 
leaves  on  which  mildew  appears,  or  it  may  get  such  a  firm  hold  as  to 
baffle  all  your  efforts  to  subdue.  Avoid  anything  approaching  a  close 
damp  atmosphere,  even  if  you  have  to  employ  a  little  extra  fire  heat  for 
the  purpose.  A  low  night  temperature  and  late  morning  ventilation 
are  favourable  to  the  increase  of  the  scourge.  Pinch  the  sub-laterals  as 
they  form,  and  avoid  overcrowding  the  foliage. 

Strawberries  for  Forcing  (F.,  Cantab). — The  quantity  of 
bone  flour  to  mix  with  a  bushel  of  soil  depends  on  the  loam.  If  this 
is  taken  from  a  pasture  containing  a  large  share  of  Clover,  much  less 
will  suffice  than  if  the  grass  is  free  from  Clover.  In  the  former  case  a 
pound  will  probably  suffice  ;  in  the  latter,  twice  the  quantity  may  be 
used.  It  is  better  to  use  it  somewhat  sparingly  than  in  excess,  and 
supplement  as  may  be  required  with  surface  dressings.  Some  persons 
prefer  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for  late  crops  in  pots,  others  Sir  C.  Napier,  and 
no  one  can  tell  which  would  prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  vour  case. 
We  know  of  one  very  extensive  grower  who  prefers  La  Grosse'Sucree  to 
either  of  them. 

Melon  Flowers  not  Opening  ( E .  V.  C.). — You  give  no  informa¬ 
tion  whatever  to  enable  us  to  form  a  definite  opinion  on  the  subject. 
V  hen  lawyers  and  doctors  are  consulted  they  naturally  desire  to  have  a 
history  of  the  case  that  may  be  presented.  We  can  only  say  that  if 
several  varieties  are  grown  and  the  flowers  of  all  of  them  are  in  the 
condition  of  those  you  have  sent  there  must  be  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  house,  if  they  are  in  one,  or  your  treatment,  but  being 
in  total  ignorance  of  the  precise  circumstances  that  may  influence  the 
plants,  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to  suggest  a  remedy  for  their 
unfortunate  state.  If  all  the  plants  are  of  one  variety  the  peculiarity 
may  be  inherent  and  beyond  remedy.  We  are  sorry  you  have  not 
enabled  us  to  give  a  more  satisfactory  reply.  It  is  much  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to  give  definite  and  useful  answers  founded  on  informa¬ 
tion  supplied  than  to  treat  in  a  speculative  manner  subjects  that  are 
brought  before  us  without  a  hint  to  guide  us  in  the  search  for  the 
origin  of  an  existing  evil. 

Auriculas  {Belfast). — We  suspect  your  plants  have  become  drawn 
by  being  grown  too  far  from  the  glass,  or  not  had  sufficient  air.  They 
will  be  much  better  with  the  pots  stood  in  a  cold  frame  on  a  thick  layer 
•of  ashes  for  excluding  worms.  We  should  at  once  remove  them  from 
the  house,  and  after  they  have  been  in  the  frame  for  a  week  or  two  they 
•may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  and  have  the  Carrot-like  roots  cut  off  to 
the  fibrous  roots  above  them,  repotting  deeply  in  turfy  loam,  a  fifth  of 
crumbled  manure,  and  a  little  pounded  lime  rubbish  and  charcoal  for 
maintaining  porosity.  Press  the  soil  down  firmly  in  clean  well-drained 
pots,  and  if  turfy  portions  are  packed  well  round  the  stems  and  kept 
moist  roots  will  start  from  them  for  supporting  the  plants.  The  frame 
should,  if  practicable,  be  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall,  or  where  the  plants 
are  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  They  may  be  kept  close  and  shaded 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  being  potted,  with  sufficient  moisture  for 
keeping  them  fresh.  When  growth  starts  they  cannot  have  too  much 
air,  and  the  sashes  may  be  drawn  off  when  the  sun  does  not  strike 
powerfully  on  them  and  night  dews  refresh  and  invigorate  the  plants. 
The  sashes  must  be  placed  over  them  and  well  propped  up  during  heavy 
rains.  Some  expert  growers  take  off  the  tops  of  tall  Auriculas  and 
strike  them,  but  inexperienced  amateurs  should  proceed  cautiously  and 
■experimentally  in  adopting  the  same  method,  only  trying  it  at  first  with 
a  plant  or  two  which  they  can  afford  to  lose. 

Temperatures  (M.  G.  MI). — A  minimum  temperature  means  the 
lowest  reading  of  the  thermometer  as  indicated  by  the  figures  to  which 
the  mercury  falls.  This  usually  occurs  early  in  the  morning,  about 
sunrise,  in  glass  structures,  because  the  heating  surfaces  of  pipes  or 
flues  are  cooler  then  than  some  hours  earlier,  also  on  clear  mornings  the 
outside  temperature  often  falls  lower  then  than  at  night.  This  proves 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  fires  very  early  in  the  cold  weather  when 
forcing  operations  are  in  progress.  Thermometers  in  hothouses  should 


always  be  shaded  from  the  sun,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  by  hanging 
them  in  small  wooden  cases,  the  sides  projecting  sufficiently  to  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  instrument  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  the  back  of 
the  case  being  to  the  south,  the  front  open  to  the  north.  The  coolest 
position  in  the  house  is  probably  the  best  for  the  instrument  to  occupy, 
and  it  may  be  suspended  from  the  roof  at  a  distance  convenient  for  ex¬ 
amination,  yet  contiguous  to  what  may  be  grown,  whether  Vines  on  the 
roof,  or  plants  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  should  be  at  least  6  feet 
from  hot-water  pipes,  more  if  practicable,  this  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  house.  You  ask  about  preventing  radiation.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  covering  the  roof  with  blinds  on  rollers  ;  but  if  these  are  kept  on  too 
late  in  the  morning  injury  is  done  by  excluding  light  from  Vines  or 
plants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adhere  rigidly  to  stipulated  temperatures, 
or,  as  gardeners  say,  to  “  fire  to  a  degree  and  in  mild  nights  with  pipes 
only  moderately  warm,  a  few  degrees  above  the  minimum  is  not  in  the 
least  injurious  nor  is  a  slight  fall  below  if  the  pipes  are  very  hot  indeed, 
but  if  they  are  cold,  or  nearly  so,  a  serious  chill  may  be  given  to  the 
occupants  of  the  house.  If  you  proceed  on  the  lines  suggested  you 
will  not  make  any  serious  mistake.  Bottom  heat  temperatures  refer  to 
the  heat  of  the  bed  at  the  base  of  the  pots,  or  at  a  depth  of  8  inches,  if 
8-inch  pots  are  plunged  to  the  rim,  less  or  more  according  to  the  size  of 
the  pots. 

Ventilating-  Greenhouse  (Idem). — Undoubtedly  sharp  currents 
of  air  driving  directly  against  Roses  that  are  being  forced  are  followed 
by  mildew,  whether  the  air  rushes  through  the  front  or  top  ventilators, 
and  there  is,  as  a  rule,  greater  danger  with  the  former  than  the  latter, 
but  obviously  much  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  point 
of  importance  is  to  commence  ventilating  early  in  the  morning  at  this 
season  of  the  year  ;  very  slightly  at  first,  gradually  increasing  the  open¬ 
ings  as  the  heat  increases,  avoiding  great  and  sudden  inrushes  of  air,  and 
never  allowing  a  house  to  get  so  hot  that  the  sashes  and  doors  have  to 
be  thrown  wide  open  for  lowering  the  temperature.  That  method  is 
usually  followed  by  mischief  in  the  form  of  mildew,  insects,  or  unhealthy 
growth  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  check  to  growth  that  invites  the  attacks  of  those 
enemies.  Prevent  the  heat  rising  unduly  in  the  way  we  propose,  first 
by  opening  the  top  ventilators  on  the  principle  recommended,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  those  in  the  front  if  the  day  is  mild,  and  cold  currents  do  not 
rush  through  them,  causing  a  chill  to  the  plants.  If  you  proceed  as 
directed,  and  afford  adequate  moisture  to  the  roots,  yet  avoid  excess, 
also  sprinkle  the  paths  and  stages  now  and  then  on  dry  days  for  main¬ 
taining  a  genial  atmosphere,  you  will  have  little  occasion  to  shade  your 
Roses,  except  when  they  are  flowering,  for  prolonging  the  beauty  of  the 
blooms.  Act  in  accordance  with  the  weather  in  all  things,  and  you 
ought  not  to  fail  in  your  object.  At  present  we  suspect  you  are  keeping 
the  house  too  close,  and  do  not  admit  a  little  air  soon  enough  in  the 
morning,  or,  say,  half  an  hour  after  the  sun  shines  on  the  house.  Close 
the  ventilators  an  hour  before  it  leaves  the  roof,  syringing  thoroughly 
the  plants  and  every  part  of  the  house  on  bright  dry  days,  not  in  dull 
damp  weather. 

Chrysanthemums — Crown  and  Terminal  Buds  (S.  LI). — We 

answer  your  last  question  first.  The  same  treatment,  if  it  is  the  right 
treatment,  in  respect  to  soil,  potting  and  manuring,  will  be  suitable  for 
all  the  varieties  you  name,  assuming  the  plants  are  all  equally  strong, 
but  any  which  may  be  somewhat  weak  may  have  rather  lighter  soil 
with  advantage  to  encourage  free  root-action.  In  respect  to  the  plants 
that  were  rooted  at  different  times  the  same  general  treatment  will 
apply  to  all,  except  the  time  of  potting  and  the  size  of  the  pots 
employed.  This,  however,  we  gather  from  a  remark  in  your  letter  you 
appear  to  understand,  and  will  repot  the  plants  as  they  require  it,  and 
in  pots  suitable  to  their  size  and  strength.  Now  to  the  “  nipping  back, 
cutting  down,  letting  grow,  and  taking  buds.”  If,  as  we  understand, 
your  object  is  to  produce  the  best  exhibition  blooms,  we  advise  you  to 
let  all  the  plants  grow  naturally,  whether  they  have  one  stem  or  two, 
picking  out  the  growths  when  they  form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
fiist  buds  which  form  will  be  crown  buds,  and  may  be  removed.  Three 
growths  will  then  start  from  below  them,  or  at  least  that  is  the  usual 
number,  and  they  will  form  if  the  bud  is  not  removed,  this  perishing. 
We  should  allow  two  of  the  best  growths  to  extend  from  each  break  on 
the  plants  with  two  main  stems,  and  all  three,  if  three  form,  from  the 
one-stemmed  plants.  The  buds  that  form  eventually  on  these  extended 
growths  will  also  be  crown  buds,  and  if  they  appear  in  June  or  July 
remove  them  promptly,  in  order  that  the  breaks  may  go  on  and  form  a 
bud  after  the  middle  of  August.  That  also  will  be  a  crown  bud,  and 
must  be  “  set  ”  by  carefully  removing  the  surrounding  growths,  also 
those  below,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  If  a  bud  does  not  form  in 
J uly  all  the  better.  When  a  bud  forms  at  the  apex  of  a  shoot  and  growths 
break  from  it  that  bud  is  a  “  crown  ”  regardless  of  the  date,  and  if  other 
buds  (not  growths)  cluster  round  a  central  bud  that  bud  is  a  “  terminal,” 
because  growth  terminates  in  it.  As  a  rule  crown  buds  give  the  largest, 
terminals  (disbudded!,  the  neatest  blooms.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few 
late  varieties  crown  buds  set  during  the  last  days  of  August  or  first  in 
September  expand  about  the  right  time  in  the  south  of  England.  Do 
you  not  possess  Mr.  Molyneux’s  book  ?  You  ought  to  read  it  attentively. 
It  can  be  had  by  post  from  this  office  from  Is.  2d.  If  you  wish  to  try 
the  cutting-down  system  you  had  better  limit  it  to  half  a  dozen  strong 
plants  till  you  gain  more  experience,  and  you  will  find  the  requisite 
particulars  on  page  389  last  week. 

Tomatoes  Unhealthy  (F.  IF.). — Unfortunately  we  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  specimens  with  the  desired  promptitude,  but  that  was  not 
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your  fault,  and  wt  are  not  certain  to  what  extent  the  shrivelling  of  the 
leaves  is  due  to  delay.  Judging  from  the  No.  2  sample  more  particu¬ 
larly  we  &re  of  opinion  you  have  been  forcing  the  plants  too  much  in 
over-rich  and  possibly  insufficiently  firm  soil.  The  manures  you  name 
are  good,  tut  you  say  nothing  about  the  quantity.  We  have  more  than 
once  traced  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  Tomatoes  to  too 
generous  treatment  in  the  early  stages,  and  the  most  successful  growers 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted  avoid  that  mistake.  What  you  call 
“  looking  grand  ”  by  their  vigour  we  call  looking  bloated.  The  leaves 
are  large  but  soft,  and  their  expanse  of  surface  is  the  result  of  an 
endeavour  to  appropriate  and  elaborate  the  sap  that  has  been  supplied 
too  voluminously.  We  believe  the  specks  in  the  leaves  to  be  the  result 
of  impure  sap,  and  this  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  mildew.  Make 
the  soil  firm,  give  less  water  and  more  air,  yet  avoid  sharp  currents, 
or,  in  other  words,  grow  the  plants  more  steadily  and  sturdily,  and  do 
the  feeding  later  on,  when  they  are  stronger  and  there  is  more  sun  to 
enable  the  leaves  to  perform  their  functions  much  better  than  it  wa3 
possible  for  them  to  do  under  the  cold  dull  weather  that  until  recently 
so  long  prevailed.  You  say  you  were  about  to  dress  your  plants  with  a 
“  strong  solution”  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  and  presume  you  have  done 
so.  We  do  not  believe  in  strong  solutions  until  first  trying  the  effects  of 
weaker,  and  a  solution  may  not  be  too  strong  for  stout  and  firm 
leaves  and  growths,  while  it  may  be  positively  ruinous  to  those  of  a 
different — that  is,  a  softer  nature.  We  hope  you  have  made  no  mistake. 
We  have  known  the  remedy  proposed  do  much  good  and  also  much 
harm,  according  to  its  strength  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  One  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  of 
Tomato  growers  is  confident  that  half  the  evils  which  befall  the  plants 
are  the  result  of  too  generous  treatment  in  the  early  stages  of  growth, 
and  at  a  time  when  the  light  and  air  is  disproportionate  to  the  demand 
for  purposes  of  elaboration  and  assimilation.  We  suspect  he  is  right, 
and  at  least  he  cannot  be  very  far  wrong  in  his  treatment,  as  he  never 
has  anything  the  matter  with  his  plants,  but  has  invariably  profit¬ 
able  crops  of  fruit.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  “  making  haste  to  be 
rich  ”  by  growing  Tomatoes  of  late,  and  some  break  down'  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  high  speed  attempted. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(II.  J.  P.). — Rhododendron  campylocarpum.  (E.  It.). — Amelanchier 
Botryapium.  (J.  II.'). — Adiantum  colpodes  and  Acacia  Riceana.  ( Con¬ 
stant  Reader). — 1,  Saxifraga  (Msegasea)  crassifolia ;  2,  Alyssum  saxatile. 
— ( J .  W.  HI.). — 1,  Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  ;  2,  Corydalis  nobilis  ; 
3,  Pcemia  tenuifolia ;  4,  Phlox  subulata  ;  3,  Streptosolen  Jamesoni ; 
6,  Cardaminepratensis  flore  pleno. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  London,  S.E. —  Catalogue  of  Be¬ 
gonias,  Orchids ,  and  other  Plants. 

Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  127,  High  Holborn,  London. —  Catalogue  of 
Bee  Hires  and  Apiarian  Appliances. 

James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. — Catalogue  of  Plants  for  1SS0 
{illustrated). 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries,  Hpper  Holloway. — 
New  and  General  Plant  Catalogue  (illustrated). 
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VEGETABLES. 


8 

d. 

8. 

d. 

a. 

d. 

8. 

a 

Artichoke,  dozen  .. 

t 

0 

to  3 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  •• 

_  _ 

0 

9 

to  i 

3 

A-sparagns ,  bundle 

2 

0 

5 

n 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

.  , 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Beans,  Kidney ,  per  lb. 

,  , 

i 

3 

0 

0 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Beet ,  Red ,  dozen  . . 

,  . 

i 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

,  , 

0 

2 

0 

3 

Broccoli,  bundle  . . 

,  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions  duslel 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Hrussela  Sprout-,  J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

s 

0 

S 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen 

.  , 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicum,0,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

P  itatoes,  ner  cwt. .. 

,  , 

4 

0 

5 

0 

Carrots,  ouncb  .. 

.  . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidnev,  i  er  cwfc. 

4 

e 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

R  bubai  b,  bundle 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Celerv,  bundle 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

s 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Oueum  berp ,  each  . , 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  ft  .. 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Herbs,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  ,, 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Leeks,  bunch  . .  .. 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  •• 

.. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

FRUIT. 

a. 

S. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

S. 

d. 

Apples,  J  sieve..  .. 

‘A 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  .. 

,  . 

4 

0 

to  9 

0 

„  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  $  sieve  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plume,  *-sieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  ft . 

1 

8 

4 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lemons,  case 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

•  • 

a 

0 

4 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


s. 

d. 

8 

a. 

s.  d. 

B. 

d. 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 

LilyoftheValley,  12  sprays 

0  6  to  1 

a 

bunches  . 

*i 

6  to  4 

0 

Maidenha;r  Fern,  doz. 

Aram  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

i 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

6  0 

9 

» 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2  0 

6 

0 

Bluebells,  ckzen  bunches 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette.  12  banches 

3  0 

6 

a 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Myoaotis  or  Furgetmenots 

Camellias,  White,  Is  bl. . . 

9 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches 

1  8 

4 

» 

Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Narcis (  (various)  .. 

2  0 

8 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

0  9 

1 

o- 

Cineraria,  per  bunoh 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches 

3  0 

6 

0 

Cowslip',  dozen  bunobes 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Poh  anthus,  doz.  bunches 

2  0 

4 

0- 

Daffodils  (various),  doz. 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0  6 

X 

0 

banches . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Roses,  Red,  12  bl  loma  . . 

2  0 

5 

0 

Eacharis,  dozen  .. 

9 

6 

5 

0 

,,  (indoor),  dozen 

1  0 

2 

o 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

4 

0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

Gl*d!oli,  per  banch. .  . . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

„  yellow  . 

2  0 

6 

a 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  . . 

X 

0 

2 

6 

Stephanotip,  doz.  epriys 

2  0 

5 

0- 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1  0 

i 

e 

per  bunch  . 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Tulips,  dozen  banches  .. 

2  0 

6 

o • 

Lilium  candidum,  doz. 

Violets,  12  bunches..  .. 

0  6 

1 

a 

blooms . 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Violets,  Parcne  (French), 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

per  bunch 

3  0 

4 

0 

blooms . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Wallflowers,  dcz.  bunches 

2  0 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

8. 

a. 

8. 

d. 

s.  d. 

B. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

s 

0to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4  0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  each 

1  6 

7 

a> 

Arbor  vitas  (golden'*  dozen 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Foli»g  a  plaits,  var.,  each 

2  0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

SO 

0 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen  . . 

9  0 

18 

0- 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Lily  of  the  Valiev, 

Bedding  plants  in  variety, 

doz.  pots  . 

12  0 

18 

0 

per  doz.  from  . .  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lobe  ias,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6  0 

12 

O' 

each  . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Mignont  tte,  per  dozen  . . 

6  0 

10 

0 

Caladiums,  per  doz. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Musk,  per  do  en  . .  . . 

3  0 

6 

0- 

Christmas  Rose  . .  . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6  0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen. . 

2  6 

4 

0 

Dracaena terminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Palms,  in  var.,  each 

2  6 

21 

0 

Draf  8BDa  viridis,  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargonium*,  scarlet,  12 

4  0 

6 

0 

Erica  Cavendishi,  dcz.  .. 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Pvl  vrgoniums,  per  dozen 

9  0 

18 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Spii as  •,  p  tr  dozen  . .  . . 

6  0 

12 

0 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

„  palmata,  per  doz. 

12  0 

24 

0* 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

8  0 

4 

0 

ALL-ROUND  FARMING. 


Perhaps  a  good  definition  of  our  title  is  thoroughness  tempered 
by  sound  judgment.  To  be  successful  in  any  calling  there  must  be 
a  plan  of  action — elastic  it  may  be,  but  nevertheless  well  defined-. 
Applied  to  the  live  stock  of  a  farm  it  certainly  assumes  a  more 
sensible  purpose  than  the  rearing  and  maintenance  of  a  certain 
number  of  animals  for  the  manufacture  of  muck.  Sustained  fer¬ 
tility  in  the  soil  is  all-important,  and  the  thorough  earnest  farmer 
will  not  rest  satisfied  till  he  knows  all  about  the  wants  of  his  soil, 
and  how  those  wants  can  be  best  supplied,  whether  by  muck  or 
other  manure. 

Next  to  the  breeding  is  the  feeding  and  general  care  of  live 
stock.  We  give  the  first  place  advisedly  to  breeding,  because 
as  we  have  shown,  a  well-bred  is  naturally  a  well-conditioned 
animal  of  a  thrifty  kindly  nature,  precisely  what  is  known  as 
a  good  doer,  forming  flesh  and  fat  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
never  seen  in  low-bred  animals.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is 
much  in  careful  selection,  much  in  judicious  feeding,  much 5. 
in  knowing  with  certainty  what  food  is  best  at  each  stage  of 
an  animal’s  existence.  A  few  hours  before  sitting  down  to 
write  this  article  we  saw  a  quantity  of  butter  in  a  prominent  place 
in  a  grocer’s  shop  marked  7d.  per  pound.  The  reason  was  clear,, 
for  yesterday  was  market  day,  when  the  surplus  produce  of 
many  a  farm  dairy  is  pressed  upon  the  hands  of  the  grocers 
of  the  market  town,  who  are  obliged  to  receive  it  or  run  the  risk 
of  losing  their  customers.  We  have  heard  a  most  respectable 
grocer  of  that  town  assert  positively  that  he  has  had  scores  of 
pounds  of  fresh  butter  thus  forced  upon  him,  without  any  of  it 
being  really  first-class.  Bearing  this  fact  in  mind  we  may 
qualify  our  recommendation  that  every  farmhouse  should  have  its 
dairy,  by  adding  that  a  good  dairy  manager  is  indispensable  in  a 
farmhouse  ;  without  such  management  care  with  the  cows  will  be 
useless,  and  we  heartily  wish  our  all-  d  farmer  a  good  dairy 
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manager  for  a  wife.  If  she  is  not  one  at  the  outset  let  her  not  be 
discouraged,  for  she  will  improve  if  she  “  sets  her  mind  to  it,’  as 
Mrs.  Poj  ser  would  say.  Neither  of  two  of  the  best  dairy  managers 
we  know  began  life  in  a  farmhouse,  nor  did  they  see  anything  of 
farmhouse  work  till  they  were  married.  Both  are  accomplished, 
highly  educated  ladies,  and  both  make  good  butter,  not  by  any  means 
in  dilettante  fashion,  for  both  have  several  cows,  and  one  turns  out 
some  150  lbs.  of  excellent  butter  every  Tuesday  morning  by  the 
help  of  two  maids  and  a  man  to  churn,  her  superintendence  being 
by  no  means  that  of  a  mere  onlooker,  for  she  takes  the  lead  in  the 
work.  That  after  all  is  the  key  to  success  in  farming — active 
■personal  superintendence,  the  master’s  hand  and  eye  in  constant 
touch  with  every  part  of  his  business. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  any  class  of 
animals  to  be  kept  on  a  farm,  but  it  should  be  a  strict  rule  with 
every  farmer  never  to  overstock  his  farm,  but  always  to  keep  the 
number  well  within  bounds.  Many  half-fed  animals  can  never 
prove  so  profitable  as  a  few  good  ones  always  kept  well  up  in  con¬ 
dition  and  sold  as  soon  as  it  is  seen  they  can  gain  no  more  profit¬ 
able  improvement  on  the  farm.  One  of  the  largest  breeders  of  pigs 
we  know  always  sells  them  when  they  become  worth  £1  or  a  few 
■shillings  more,  and  says  he  finds  the  plan  very  profitable  ;  but  then 
he  keeps  some  forty  sows,  and  if  we  take  the  average  number  of 
pigs  which  a  sow  rears  yearly  at  twenty  we  have  a  total  of  800  pigs 
■as  the  annual  output  of  this  farm.  These  figures  are  reliable,  for 
the  average  is  a  low  one,  and  we  may  add  the  important  fact  that 
this  farmer  is  a  successful  prosperous  man,  his  other  practice  being 
•equally  sensible  and  well  managed.  Of  course,  we  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  imply  that  pigs  sold  at  £1  are  the  most  profitable.  Perhaps 
•some  of  the  most  profitable  pigs  we  ever  had  were  some 
M  Londoners  ”  sold  a  week  or  two  ago  at  36s.  each,  and  we  have 
occasionally  a  batch  of  a  larger  size  which  realise  an  average  price 
of  £3.  All  this  is  entirely  a  question  of  supply  and  demand,  of 
ways  and  means  ;  only  especial  care  is  taken  to  avoid  heavy  bills 
for  purchased  food.  No  matter  how  great  the  merit  of  special 
■cattle  food  of  any  sort,  it  is  bad  practice  for  a  farmer  to  purchase 
that  which  his  land  ought  to  produce.  Such  expenditure  is  only 
justifiable  when  home-grown  corn  is  worth  more  than  imported 
food  of  equal  quality. 

Of  sheep  there  ought  always  to  be  a  certain  number  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  and  convenience  of  the  farm.  The  mention  of 
•sheep  to  a  beginner  may  call  up  visions  of  extensive  pasture,  but 
we  Can  assure  him  much  pasture  is  by  no  means  essential  for  sheep. 
In  the  great  corn-growing  district  of  East  Anglia  every  farm  that 
is  a  good  going  concern  has  its  flock,  which  even  when  prices  were 
at  the  lowest  proved  the  farmer’s  unfailing  resource  upon  emergen¬ 
cies.  Only  one  thing  had  to  be  guarded  against,  which  was  never  to 
part  with  sound  ewes,  and  whenever  a  man  has  had  to  do  so  it 
almost  invariably  proved  that  he  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

The  change  to  warmer  weather  has  induced  such  free  growth  that 
“Wheat  is  now  practically  out  of  hand  till  harvest.  We  cannot  antici¬ 
pate  results  from  this  crop  with  renewed  hopes  of  any  improvement  in 
price,  for  Wheat  is  now  selling  at  such  low  rates  that  there  is  much 
•complaining  on  the  markets.  The  best  samples  of  White  Wheat  shown 
at  recent  local  markets  only  realised  30s.  per  quarter,  and  much  Red 
Wheat  was  sold  for  2s.  less  money.  The  position  of  the  farmer  whose 
land  is  almost  entirely  under  the  plough  is  not  an  enviable  one.  For 
farmers  having  a  large  proportion  of  their  holdings  in  pasture  the  out¬ 
look  just  now  is  much  brighter,  the  prices  for  sheep  and  cattle  being 
alike  good.  There  is,  however,  a  slight  reaction  in  the  price  of  cattle, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  probable  speedy  increase  in  importations, 
which  high  prices  will  certainly  induce,  it  would  be  unwise  to  add  to 
the  number  of  cattle  very  much.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  high 
prices  now  given  for  store  cattle  can  afford  a  possible  margin  of  profit 
upon  them  later  on.  No  doubt  home-reared  stock  will  answer  well  this 
year,  and  a  recent  inspection  of  several  herds  at  grazing  farms  in  the 
midlands  has  enabled  us  to  see  that  such  stock  is  plentiful  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  generally. 

So  far  the  weather  has  been  seasonable  and  favourable  to  all  farm 
work  and  crops.  Spring  corn  is  a  full  plant  nicely  forward  ;  the  sowing 
•of  small  seeds  is  ended  ;  harrowing-in  of  such  seeds  has  destroyed  much 
Charlock,  and  tended  materially  to  lessen  the  usual  outlay  for  corn 
hoeing.  A  day  or  two  after  the  harrows  were  used  the  rollers  followed, 


and  any  of  the  plants  loosened  by  the  harrowing  was  well  settled  in 
the  soil  again.  Grass  laid  in  for  hay  has  a  vigorous  flourishing  appear¬ 
ance,  there  is  fair  promise  of  an  abundant  hay  crop,  and  feed  for  sheep 
and  cattle  is  plentiful  enough.  The  ewes  and  lambs  are  now  in  folds  on 
Sainfoin,  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  Winter  Tares  are  so  forward 
in  growth  that  they  will  be  ready  for  use  in  the  course  of  another  week 
or  two  if  requiied.  With  such  an  abundance  of  herbage  we  may  be 
able  to  hold  some  of  the  Tares  in  reserve  for  seed,  which  is  always 
worth  doing  both  for  home  use  and  for  sale,  as  we  have  always  found  a 
full  crop  of  seed  Tares  answer  well  when  well  harvested.  Winter  Oats 
and  Beans  sown  together  on  rich  land  have  a  very  promising  appearance. 
This  mixed  crop  is  more  liked  in  the  midland  than  the  eastern  counties. 
AVhen  grown  for  home  consumption  it  is  certain  a  very  useful  and  pro¬ 
fitable  crop. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Floors  for  Cow  Houses — Cream  Separators  (M.  G.  M.). — 

The  very  best  floors  for  cow  houses  iare  made  with  9  inches  of  concrete 
faced  with  Portland  cement.  These  floors,  if  really  well  made,  are 
preferable  to  all  others  both  for  economy  and  durability.  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  lime  for  the  concrete  quite  fresh  from  the  kiln  ;  the  cement 
should  also  be  used  at  once  when  brought  from  the  cement  works,  and 
be  guaged  under  careful  supervision.  Earth  floors  are  of  course  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  of  cement,  bricks,  asphalt,  or  other  hard  sub¬ 
stance  ;  but  if  well  rammed  at  first,  and  well  kept  subsequently,  they 
answer  fairly  well.  We  do  not  recommend  a  cream  separator  for  so 
small  a  dairy  as  yours,  and  we  are  supported  in  this  opinion  by  the 
decision  of  some  of  the  highest  authorities,  given  after  the  Newport 
trials  of  various  systems  last  summer.  Shallow  milk  pans  and  careful 
skimming  of  the  cream  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  dairy  of  three  cows. 
If  you  have  only  sufficient  dairy  space  to  admit  of  milk  being  kept  over 
for  a  second  skimming  you  need  fear  no  loss  of  cream. 

Farm.  Stock  (  Young  Gardener'). — You  will  find  the  latest  advance 
in  cow-feeding  at  milking  time  in  our  last,  week’s  article,  and  we  shall 
probably  treat  somewhat  fully  upon  calf-weaning  shortly.  Meanwhile, 
we  say  do  not  rear  the  twin  calf,  but  sell  it  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  it  is 
foward  enough  for  local  requirements.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
each  cow  requires  an  acre  of  tolerably  rich  pasture  for  grazing.  Your 
cows  may  require  more  or  rather  less  according  to  the  condition  of  your 
pasture,  but  seven  cows  and  a  horse  will  not  leave  much  for  sheep 
upon  the  9-acre  field,  and  you  will  find  that  taking  the  aftermath  of 
the  7  acres  into  account  you  will  not  manage  more  than  four  cows  with 
their  young  stock,  and  about  a  score  of  ewes  with  the  grazing  for  their 
lambs  till  they  are  sold.  In  this  very  favourable  spring  grass  is 
abundant,  but  if  you  stock  too  heavily  now  you  may  find  yourself 
straitened  for  food  a  couple  of  months  hence.  Not  knowing  the  con¬ 
dition  of  your  pasture  we  cannot  speak  more  exactly.  Fairly  good 
local  pigs  are  to  be  had  everywhere,  and  if  you  can  obtain  a  sow  or  two 
with  stout  compact  bodies,  and  cross  them  with  the  best  boar  of  medium 
size  you  can  find,  you  will  have  done  a  1  you  can  locally.  But  if  your 
employer  cares  for  a  choice  select  breed  there  are  three-  for  choice— 
the  Tamworth,  middle  Yorkshire,  and  Berkshire,  all  alike  excellent  and 
worthy  of  a  trial.  The  Tamworth  are  red,  the  Berkshires  black,  and 
the  Yorkshire  white.  For  poultry  you  cannot  do  better  than  procure 
some  choice  dorkings,  either  white  or  coloured,  and  remember  that  a 
supply  of  eggs  in  winter  is  much  valued.  To  ensure  this  select  young 
birds  from  broods  hatched  the  first  and  last  week  in  May.  You  might 
purchase  a  few  such  pullets  this  year,  and  raise  your  own  stock  another 
year,  taking  care  to  do  this  annually,  as  well  as  keeping  enough  hens 
over  for  the  ordinary  supply.  Small  round  old  whole  Maize  is  good  for 
poultry,  and  ground  oats  mixed  slightly  with  water  are  very  nourishing. 
Feeding  twice  a  day  may  suffice  now,  but  three  times  a  day  is  necessary 
in  autumn,  winter,  and  early  spring.  Young  chickens  require  food 
early  and  late,  and  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  83'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8'  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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50.5 

— 

Thursday . . . . 

9 

29.735 
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S.E. 

53.9 

71.1 

49.4 
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43.9 

0.0 10 

Friday  . 

10 

29.769 

51.9 

50.0 

s.w. 

54  2 

G1.8 

50.0 

950 

50.5 

0.334 

Saturday  .... 

11 

29.7  e5 

52.7 

49.5 

N. 

53.7 

54.7 

50.0 

66.8 

43.5 

0.555 

29.809 

59.6 

54.6 

52.9 

66. 9 

50.2 

101.0 

47.6 
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REMARKS. 

5th.— Bright  and  warm,  but?  rather  opnressive  in  the  afternoon.  Distant  thunder  and 
spots  of  rain  between  4  and  5  p.M. 

6th.— Bright  and  warm. 

7th.— Fine  and  pleasant,  but  frequently  cloudy,  and  much  cooler. 

8th.— Fine  and  pleasant,  but  not  much  bright  sunshine  till  afternoon, 
yth.— Warmer  and  frequently  cloudy,  but  at  times  bright :  thunder  at  4.35  p.M.,  followed 
by  a  heavy  shower  from  4.40  to  4.60 ;  fair  again  after. 

10th.— W,  t  till  10  a  M.,  then  generally  fine  and  bright. 

11th.— Dull  and  cool ;  ruin  off  and  on  all  day. 

Avery  variable  week,  the  first  two  days  being  quite  hot  and  summerlike,  and  the  list 
day  not  warmer  than,  and  yet  the  total  range  of  the  barometer  has  been  less  than  a  fifth 
of  an  inch.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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THOUGH  it  is  too  early  for  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion 
as  to  the  probable  character  of  the  fruit  crops  throughout  the 
country,  yet  the  conditions  so  far  have  been  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  blossom,  while  in  some  gardens  in  the  south 
this  has  set  abundantly.  In  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
■Gardens  at  Chiswick,  though  the  Peach  crop  will  be  a  failure  on 
the  open  wall,  the  more  useful  fruits,  such  as  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Plums,  are  plentifully  set,  and  if  the  weather  continue  genial 
-abundant  crops  may  be  expected.  They  are,  however,  not  safe 
jet,  and  a  week  or  more  of  dry  cold  winds,  which  have  before  now 
•occurred  in  June,  have  caused  the  young  fruit  to  fall,  leaving  the 
trees  almost  barren.  Some  of  the  fruit  now  set  can  be  very  well 
•spared,  for  if  anything  approaching  the  whole  should  be  retained 
a  “  glut  ”  of  small  produce  would  be  the  result ;  and  should 
-this  be  common  over  a  wide  district  the  usual  newspaper  cry  for 
uprooting .  trees  would  be  heard  because  of  the  crops  not  being 
•worth  gathering. 

Mr.  Rivers  informs  us  that  the  trees  are  laden  with  fruit  at 
Sawbridge worth,  and  that  they  are  also  free  from  the  caterpillars 
of  the  winter  moth,  which  are  proving  so  injurious,  or  ruinous,  in 
some  gardens  and  districts.  Mr.  Rivers  attributes  the  absence,  of 
•caterpillars  from  his  trees  to  the  great  number  of  sparrows  which 
are  encouraged  early  in  the  season,  and  reduced  later  if  it  is 
thought  necessary  for  the  protection  of  other  crops  which  they 
anight  devour  when  the  caterpillar  season  is  over.  We  have 
observed  during  the  past  few  years  that  the  “  scourge  of  cater¬ 
pillars  ”  has  been  much  greater  near  London  than  in  the  country  ; 
but  curiously  some  trees  that  were  almost  devoured  last  year  are 
not  nearly  so  voraciously  attacked  this,  while  in  some  other 
places,  where  they  did  not  do  serious  damage  last  season,  they  are 
now  quite  a  plague.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  such  changes,  but 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  due  proportion  of  birds  is  requisite 
for  preventing  a  preponderance  of  insects,  and  when  the  balance  of 
Nature  is  destroyed  something  must  suffer  ;  at  Sawbridgeworth  it 
-appears  to  be  the  caterpillars,  in  some  other  districts  the  trees. 

It  was  thought  last  year  by  some  observers  that  fruit  trees 
might  be  protected  from  caterpillars  by  encasing  their  stems  with 
bandages  smeared  with  cart  grease  and  Stockholm  tar,  because 
numbers  of  the  wingless  female  moths  were  caught  in  their 
•attempts  to  ascend  the  trees  ;  but  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  of  Glewston 
Gourt  has,  on  page  400,  shown  conclusively  that  much  more  than 
that  is  requisite  for  protecting  them  from  the  enemy,  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  nests  of  eggs  found  in  the  ends  of  the  shortened 
branches  accounts  for  the  prevalence  of  the  pests  in  spite  of  the 
greasy  barriers.  The  failure  of  these  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wikon  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  no  indication  appears  in  the 
report  of  the  recognition  of  the  other  method  of  increase  alluded  to 
by  the  observant  gardener  above  mentioned.  We  have  received 
two  letters  on  fruit  prospects  and  insects.  “  Herefordshire  Incum¬ 
bent  ”  writes  : — 

“  I  am  sorry  to  add  my  adverse  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  in  an  interesting  paper  in  last  week’s  Journal.  It  is  not 
at  all  too  early,  I  am  afraid,  to  form  an  opinion,  and  that  a  very 
bad  one,  of  this  year’s  fruit  crop  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  to 
which  I  may  add  Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  and  Apricots,  which  are 
suffering  extensively  in  our  west  midlands  from  curl  and  other 
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vermin  pests  gardeners  know  so  well.  Strawberries  appear  to  me 
the  only  thoroughly  healthy  hardy  crop  promising  well,  both  in 
relation  to  blossoming  and  setting.  No  observant  horticulturist 
surely  will  be  the  least  surprised  at  this  state  of  things  ;  with  last 
year’s  persistent  rainfall  and  long-continued  absence  of  sun, 
especially  in  the  early  autumn,  it  was  impossible  that  the  wood 
and  fruit  buds  could  have  properly  ripened,  while  the  mild 
winter  that  followed  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  any  lingering 
hopes  that  might  remain.  The  blossom  in  our  Herefordshire 
orchards  is  by  no  means  extensive  or  vigorous,  except  in  very 
highly  favoured  localities,  and  for  reasons  given  above  doe3  not 
stand  well. 

“  The  description  Mr.  Wright  gives  from  his  own  sad  experi¬ 
ence,  both  of  this  and  last  year,  fully  bears  out  my  own.  Swarms 
of  the  little  green  caterpillar  are  firmly  embedded  in  every  crevice 
(especially  terminal)  where  the  female  moth  could  find  a  lodg¬ 
ment  for  her  eggs,  and  apparently  intend  to  remain  so,  all  attempts 
of  mine  to  reduce,  if  not  to  keep  off,  their  ravages  by  grease  bands 
being  practically  useless.  Still,  I  know  this  plan  occasionally  has 
met  with  great  success,  as  I  have  had  ocular  demonstration  to 
that  effect.  I  may  mention  my  experience  as  to  locality  affected 
is  different  to  that  of  Mr.  Wright’s,  for  while  my  plantation 
(mixed  orchard  trees,  pyramids  and  bushes)  has  almost  escaped, 
those  in  my  garden  (over  100  bushes  and  pyramids)  are  so  much 
affected  as  almost  to  be  destroyed  by  caterpillars.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  theory,  for  how  a  previously  perfect  plantation  should 
become  affected,  without  any  reason,  such  as  fresh  planting,  &c.  ; 
although  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
insects,  the  winged  male  may  transport  the  female  from  one  spot 
to  another. 

“  I  find  petroleum,  judiciously  mixed  with  softsoap  and  applied 
violently  with  a  syringe,  the  best  preventive  to  keep  caterpillars  at 
bay  ;  but  depend  upon  it,  horticulturists  can  only  look  forward  to 
a  winter  of  exceptional  severity  (such  as,  happily  for  vegetation, 
we  occasionally  get)  when  joined  to  climatic  alternations  to  at  all 
satisfactorily  remove  a  plague  which  at  present  baffles  every 
human  precaution.” 

That  is  a  very  gloomy  narrative,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  an 
exact  record,  as  the  writer  is  not  one  of  those  desponding  persons 
who  habitually  look  at  the  dark  side  of  things  ;  and  we  would  ask 
him  to  think  over  the  subject  of  the  plague  from  the  bird  point  of 
view,  as  suggested  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Rivers,  who  says  his 
trees  have  been  “full  of  sparrows”  of  late,  devouring  the  cater¬ 
pillars  before  human  eyes  could  see  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  last  unpropitious  season  influenced  the  buds  of 
fruit  trees,  aud  the  blossom  could  not  have  developed  as  it  has  if 
the  weather  had  not  been  so  favourable  for  its  expansion.  This  has 
to  a  large  extent  compensated  for  previous  adverse  influences,  and 
weak  blossom  became  strong  under  the  summer-like  weather  that 
fostered  its  growth,  and  it  has  set  as  we  have  said  in  some,  and 
probably  in  many  cases,  abundantly.  Mr.  Walter  Kruse  favours 
with  the  following  interesting  and  useful  communication  from 
Kent  : — 

“Like  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Wright,  we  have  had  in  this 
district  an  abundance  of  fruit  tree  blossom,  more  so  than  usual 
but  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  insect  pests,  which  threaten  to 
make  the  crops  light.  The  Apples  seem  particularly  infested,  some 
sorts  having  one  or  more  caterpillars  in  every  bunch  of  bloom, 
the  caterpillars  being  those  of  the  winter  moth.  The  Plums  and 
Pears  are  more  or  less  affected  with  the  caterpillars,  and  aphides 
are  just  appearing  in  large  numbers.  To-day  I  have  observed  on 
the  leaves  of  some  of  my  Pear  trees  a  disease  I  have  not  seen 
before  on  them,  a  sort  of  blister,  which  appears  to  be  caused  by 
insects. 

“  Gooseberry  caterpillar  is  abundant  in  places,  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  on  my  own  bushes  at  present,  their  principal  enemy  having 
been  the  birds.  They  let  the  buds  alone  in  the  winter  much  more 
than  usual,  but  attacked  the  blossom,  I  suppose  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey.  They  nipped  it  off  just  where  it  joins  the  berry,  which 
afterwards  dropped,  those  with  the  tip  of  the  berry  least  mutilated 
remaining  on  for  some  time  before  dropping.  This  has  lessened 
the  crop  to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  it  would  hardly  be  believed 
how  much  unless  seen. 

“  For  the  last  fortnight  we  have  been  busy  washing  our  Apple 
trees  with  a  wash  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  : — With 
one  gallon  of  water  boil  2  lbs.  of  softsoap,  f  lb.  ground  helle¬ 
bore  powder  (very  poisonous),  and  a  quarter  of  a  wineglass  petro¬ 
leum.  When  required  for  use  add  20  gallons  of  soft  or  pond  water. 
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Thus  20  gallons  of  wash  are  made  for  Is.  The  hellebore  costs 
here  8d.  per  lb.  It  is  ground  very  fine  like  pepper,  and  passes 
through  the  rose  of  a  syringe.  Care  should  be  taken  to  strain  the 
water  through  sacking.  For  aphides  alone  probably  more  water 
might  be  added.  Some  Apple  trees  which  were  done  about  ten 
days  ago,  just  as  the  bloom  was  about  to  open,  and  which  were  the 
worst  I  had,  look  first-rate  now.  Some  of  the  blossoms  of  course 
were  eaten,  but  as  one  in  each  bunch  is  more  than  sufficient 
if  it  set,  plenty  were  left,  enough  for  an  abundant  crop  ;  in  fact, 
the  few  injured  blossoms  would  not  be  noticed  by  a  casual 
observer.  Not  every  caterpillar  is  killed,  but  from  most  of  the 
bunches  where  they  had  been  they  have  disappeared,  and  those  few 
that  are  left  look  yellow  and  sickly,  and  do  not  seem  to  enjoy 
themselves.  No  doubt  the  earlier  the  trees  are  done  the  better, 
before  there  is  much  foliage  on  them.  Last  year  some  trees 
were  washed  under  a  bright  sun  when  in  full  bloom,  but  sus¬ 
tained  no  injury,  and  bore  an  abundant  crop.  In  places  where 
Apple  trees  were  eaten  bare  with  caterpillars  last  year  I  hear 
there  is  scarcely  any  bloom  this  year,  but  again  a  heavy  plague  of 
caterpillars.” 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Kruse  for  the  record  of  his  experience 
The  birds  do  not  appear  to  have  been  his  friends  but  his  enemes. 
With  a  similar  mixture  to  that  advised  we  have  cleared  caterpillars 
from  the  few  Apple  trees  and  Gooseberry  bushes  to  which  it  was 
applied,  but  the  labour  involved  in  applying  the  solution  in  a 
thorough  manner  to  thousands  of  trees  must  of  necessity  add  to 
the  cost  of  fruit  culture.  Admitting  that,  however,  those  who 
secure  good  crops  of  fruit  will  have  the  advantage  over  those  who 
have  none,  and  we  trust  our  correspondent  will  be  rewarded  for 
his  enterprise  and  endeavour  in  extirpating  the  horde  of  destructive 
caterpillars  from  his  trees.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  more  on  the 
subject  of  the  fruit  outlook  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


AURICULAS. 

NOTE3  ON  NOTES. 

I  think  my  friend  “  D.,  Deal,”  is,  on  the  whole,  despondent 
over  the  happily  increasing  efforts  to  improve  the  Auricula  ;  and  I 
have  understood  him  to  maintain  that  our  most  carefully  crossed 
seed  has  not  surpassed  the  best  results  of  seed  self-fertilised.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  there  is  any  evidence  that  the 
best  of  the^  old  grey  edges  which  he  adduced  —  “  Hero  ”  and 
“  Lightbody’ — were  chance  seedlings.  I  have  an  impression  that 
"  D.,  Deal,”  thinks  so,  and  that  another  writer,  “  J.  M.,”  of  Dundee, 
believes  they  were  not.  In  absence  of  proof  either  way,  and  from 
my  recollections  of  the  raisers,  Lancashire  and  Headly,  I  should 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  careful  crossing. 

I  believe  the  edged  classes  will  just  as  surely  be  improved  as 
the  seifs  have  been,  but,  having  more  “  P’s  and  Q’s  ”  to  mind,  the 
edges  may  prove  the  less  amenable,  though  it  is  no  easy  work  or 
frequent  thing  to  raise  a  first-rate  self.  The  very  best  of  the  old 
flowers  have  their  weak  points — even  to  uncertainty  of  coming  in 
good  character  which  is  a  mild  form  of  that  instability  which 
“  D.,  Deal,'  dreads  for  every  new  seedling.  Without  the  least 
doubt  there  is  such  a  thing,  but  it  need  hardly  be  suspected  of  a 
flower  till  it  shows  the  failing. 

My  friend  puts  into  a  sort  of  quarantine  of  two  or  three  years 
at  least,  all  new  flowers  “  till  they  are  established,”  not  infected 
with  instability  ;  and  so  in  his  sight,  all  lie  under  a  distrust  which  not 
all  will  justify.  But  in  an  estimate  of  progress  made,  it  is  a  serious 
defalcation  to  leave  out  the  last  two  or  three  years,  be  they  rich  or 
poor.  We  want  the  Auricula  news  down  to  the  “  latest  telegrams,” 
while  none  the  less  aware  that  fuller  intelligence  may  modify 
the  earlier  “  winged  words.”  Otherwise,  methinks,  I  should  be 
reminded  of  our  quaint  humourist  at  our  local  news-shop.  “  The 
Times,''  said  a  casual  inquirer.  “Oh!  we  ain’t  got  no  Timeses  ! 
We  re  behind  the  times  here  !  ”  And  to  his  disgust  she  offered 
him  instead  a  “  well  established  ”  weekly  !  Prithee,  good  friend  of 
Deal,  treat  us  not  thusly ! 

•  u  ?ee  in  the  Auricula  to  forbid  the  hope  of  advancing 

with  it,  as  other  florist  flowers  have  advanced.  As  the  best  have 
sprung  from  inferior  parents,  so  will  superior  offspring  arise  from 
them  ;  while  every  seedling,  with  some  bright  point  of  its  own, 
will  help  as  a  new  parent.  No  one  could  wish  to  drive  the  few 
really  good  old  Auriculas  out  of  the  field,  but  we  do  sorely  need 
others  which  they  will  find  are  hard  to  beat,  and  some  which  will 
decidedly  beat  them.  Ten  years  have  gone,  and  my  friend  finds 
them  still  unconquered.  But  this,  already,  does  not  apply  to  the 
seifs,  nor,  I  believe,  to  the  green  and  white  edges.  The  greys 


contain  two  old  flowers  I  would  always  grow,  and  I  cannot  say- 
more,  if  as  much,  for  the  others,  if  we  had  better. 

On  the  fate  of  Talisman  and  Ajax,  “D.,  Deal,”  lays  perhaps  a 
little  too  much  stress,  and  goes  into  deeper  mourning  for  them  than. 
Mr.  Simonite  and  I  do.  Both  were  raised  in  very  early  days  of 
what  are  called  the  newer  seedlings ;  Ajax  in  the  seventies,  and  I 
think  Talisman  too.  Talisman  in  his  prime  was  an  improvement 
on  the  Admiral  Napier  and  Lord  Palmerston  type  of  green  edges,  of 
which  we  also  hear  little  now, and  has  failed  in  constitu  ion.  the  plants 
refusing  to  grow  into  size,  just  as  did  Traill’s  George  Lightbody 
(green)  and  Lightbody’s  Miss  Lightbody  (white).  Significant' y 
enough,  in  the  cise  of  Ajax,  I  never  propagited  it  for  g^neial  cir¬ 
culation,  and  all  the  plants  I  had  of  it  gradually  di-appeared  among 
friends  who  took  a  fancy  to  try  it.  It  was  usually  too  heavy  in  the 
body  colour,  with  petals  pointed  on  the  weaker  pips,  but  came- 
sometimes  nice  on  maiden  plants. 

I  fear  “  D.,  Deal,”  cannot  teach  us  anything  for  which  we  are 
not  prepared  on  the  instability  of  seedlings,  for  we  are  with  them 
in  an  intimacy  he  has  never  cared  to  acquire.  But  while  he  seems 
t )  tremble  lest  every  fair  new  face  should  prove  fickle  and  fa’se,  it- 
is  not  a  trouble  which  it  is  worth  while  to  go  hdf  way  ta  me=t,  and 
it  shows  signs,  I  think,  of  occurring  less  often,  as  successive  seed¬ 
lings  from  selected  seedlings  are  genealogically  a  further  remove- 
from  old  uncertainties. 

Still,  I  think  instability  may  be  one  of  the  last  irregularities  to- 
go,  for  it  is  something  deeper  and  more  subtle  than  a  fault.  It- 
is  an  innate  power  of  change  that  from  impenetiable  motive  may 
spring  into  action  ;  but,  unlike  a  fault,  it  has  a  bright  as  well  as 
shady  side.  If  the  fair  do  sometimes  play  us  false,  so  do  a’so  the 
at  first  uncomely,  reward  us  for  forbearance.  Perhaps  if  “  D.r 
Deal,”  had  seen  the  maiden  bloom  of  the  white  edge,  John  Simonite, 
he  would  have  tossed  it  over  the  hedge,  for  it  was  all  but  a  self, 
with  slight  rim  of  silver.  And  perhaps  had  he  raised  the  two 
seedling  green  edges  of  the  last  Southern  Show  he  would  have 
stamped  on  them  for  being  “  bloated  aristocrats.”  Yet  both  these- 
have  quite  moderately  sized  pips  on  a  full  truss.  With  good 
properties  in  tube,  paste,  and  petal  form,  it  is  not  safe  to  hastily 
discard  a  maiden  seedling  for  lack  of  balance  in  body  and  edge,  and 
for  over-size.  There  comes -in  the  doctrine  of  instability,  and  they 
may  be  good  flowers  in  disguise,  just  as  a  first  bloom  of  great 
brilliancy  may  be  only  the  promise  never  to  be  kept.  So  here  are- 
two  sides,  even  to  instability. 

As  to  the  two  “  blue  ”  seifs,  Perry  and  Sapphire,  being  all  but. 
indistinguishable,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  for  anyone 
with  half  a  florist’s  eye  to  confound  the  two.  I  could  the  more 
readily  imagine  that  in  the  test  plants  arranged  by  my  friend,  “  D.r 
Deal,”  the  labels  were  wrong,  or  that,  confessedly  seeing  “  little,  if 
any  difference,”  he  had  by  mischance  got  two  Perrys  or  two. 
Sapphires,  and  asked  for  the  difference.  Let  me  note  a  point  or 
two.  Perry  has  a  narrow  and  circular  paste  ;  Sapphire’s  paste  iff 
not  narrow,  and  not  circular,  but  wavy  in  outline.  Perry  has  rose¬ 
leaved  petals  ;  Sapphire’s  are  round  too,  but  they  do  not  lie  flat 
like  Perry’s,  but  are  generally  a  little  wavy  on  the  edge.  The 
contour,  expression,  and  carriage  of  the  pips  are  different  also,  and 
I  should  know  the  pips  without  the  help  of  the  plant  to  go  by. 

Coming  to  the  habit  of  the  foliage,  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  identity  of  the  Auricula,  Sapphire’s  leaves  are  densely  and 
smoothly  mealed,  and  Perry’s  are  not.  Sapphire’s  foliage  is  much 
and  handsomely  serrated.  Perry’s  is  broadly  pear-shaped  and 
comparatively  smooth-edged.  Sapphire,  I  think,  is  the  clearer 
“  blue,”  and  is  not  even  a  seedling  by  either  side,  of  Chas.  Perry, 
but  a  cross  between  Formosa  and  Meteor  Flag.  If  such  differences, 
none  of  them  too  slight  to  attract  a  florist’s  notice,  do  not  suffice  to 
distinguish  two  seifs  of  the  same  type  of  colour,  why,  then, 

“  write  me  down  that  I  am  an  Ass  !” 

Just  a  word  about  poor  “Ebony.”  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
“  hurt,”  though  I  did  wonder  that  my  friend,  “  D.,  Deal,”  should 
miss  the  dark  flower  in  the  very  centre  of  its  group,  for  he  said 
{.Journal  of  Horticulture,  May  17th,  1888)  “Honestly,  I  did  not  see 
the  flower.”  But  alas  !  {Journal  of  Horticulture,  May  2nd,  1889), 

“  D.,  Deal,”  again  says  of  Ebony,  “  It  was  very  hard  to  see  last  year, 
and  I  thought  it  rough,  and  this  year  confirms  my  opinion.”  (!) 
Now  Ebony  last  year  was  not  rough,  but  young,  with  few  pips 
fully  “  down,”  and  was  in  the  Northern  Show  (same  plant!  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  young  pips  open  ;  and  that  she  might  receive  aa 
little  check  as  possible  I  had  brought  her  in  a  glass  case  and  in  her 
pot,  to  London. 

Well,  let  us  smile  together,  “  D.,  Deal,”  and  I,  and  say  with 
the  man  who  read  the  dictionary  for  a  story  book,  “  Deal  o’  infor¬ 
mation,  but  the  narrative  seems  a  bit  broken  !  ”  Let  us  smile 
together,  and  admit  that  curious  mistakes  will  occur  in  the  best- 
regulated  criticisms — as,  by  the  way,  in  the  assignment  of  “  pale  ” 
tube  to  Melanie,  whose  tube  dies  an  orange  gold  ;  and  to  Ebony,  whose 
is  a  clear  full  lemon  gold  ;  or  the  lack  of  a  “darker”  one  to  make 
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Heroine  perfect,  her  rich  gold  tube  being  one  of  her  very  best 
•points.  If  my  friend  saw  how  these  flowers  die,  and  that  is  every¬ 
thing  in  a  self,  he  would  see  that  for  thrice  he  was  not  “  right  in 
The  end.” 

Now,  Ebony  was  decidedly  rough  and  ill-tempered  this  year. 
Tien  Simonite  and  I  saw  she  would  be,  in  March  ;  for  her  nineteen 
•pips  were  all  bom  with  a  twist  on,  and  I  amputated  some  ;  but  last 
_year  Mr.  Simonite’s  bloom  of  her  was  absolutely  faultless  for 
smoothness  and  flatness.  Flat  irons  could  not  have  out-flattened 
it,  and  since  this  last  time  is  the  first  out  of  four  that  she  has  been 
wrong,  we  will  put  confidence  in  Ebony  till  she  forfeits  it  further 
than  this. 

I  agree  with  “  D.,  Deal,"  that  success  in  raising  seedlings  must 
needs  be  in  favour  of  the  exhibitor  ;  but  still,  the  mere  name  and 
•charm  of  “  seedling  "  can  carry  no  weight  if  the  seedlings  them¬ 
selves  have  none.  The  man  would  be  only  the  worse  beaten. 
They  must  stand  on  their  own  merits  against  all  that  comes,  and 
There  are  dozens,  say  of  the  veteran  “  George  Lightbodv,”  to 
choose  from,  to  meet  one  poor  neophyte  who  hasn’t  a  second  plant 
•perhaps  of  its  kind  to  represent  it.  But  without  doubt  there  is  a 
-closer  and  fresher  interest  to  all  concerned  when  seedlings  can 
appear. 

Only  on  one  point  should  they  not  be  unduly  and  Drematurely 
judged.  Every  Auricula  that  I  know  can  sow  its  wild  oats,  and  it 
Js  never  too  late  to  “  make  an  occasional  sowing.”  A  single  plant 
.cf  the  best  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  being  in  bloom  at  the 
required  time,  or  in  its  best  form.  Let  this  be  fairly  and  graciously 
'borne  in  mind  also  over  the  scant  stock  of  a  young  seedling,  perhaps 
.the  only  plant,  as  Melanie  is,  though  three  years  old.  We  shall 
have  perfect  Auriculas  before  we  get  unerring  ones. — F.  D.  Horner, 
3  urton-  in-Lonsdale. 


I  GROW  a  certain  number  of  florists’  flowers  because  I  am  fond 
-of  them,  and  amongst  others  the  Auricula,  consequently  your 
floral  notes  have  always  to  me  a  peculiar  interest.  1  have  been 
•greatly  struck  by  the  late  contributions  of  “  D.,  Deal,"  on  this 
flower,  and  how  very  conservative  he  remains  on  the  matter  of  old 
■versus  new  varieties.  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  and  would  not  have 
troubled  you  if  it  did  not  appear  that  no  one  else  seems  to  care 
about  controverting  his  assertions,  although  one  would  think  that 
•your  reports  of  the  late  national  shows  would  convince  most  people 
who  had  noted  the  names  of  the  varieties  in  the  winning  stands 
That  no  one  who  does  not  keep  abreast  with  the  times  in  the  matter 
of  new  sorts  can  have  the  least  chance  of  competing  successfully. 
For  my  part  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  affirming  that 
of  the  old  sorts  there  are  not  more  than  ten,  if  so  many,  worth 
■growing  in  a  select  collection,  and  besides,  some  of  them  are  rapidly 
sbecoming  senile,  and  therefore  new  varieties  are  necessary  for 
natural  reasons.  For  instance,  five  years  ago  I  purchased  one  each 
-of  Col.  Taylor,  Lightbody,  and  Hero.  I  have  now  but  three  Light- 
bodys,  while  Taylor  and  Hero  have  never  produced  offsets.  Col. 
Taylor  has  only  bloomed  once  decently,  and  never  in  show  form. 
•On  the  contrary,  F.  D.  Horner,  purchased  eighteen  months  ago, 
has  bloomed  beautifully  both  last  year  and  this,  and  has  besides 
increased  plentifully,  two  of  last  year’s  offsets  blooming  finely  this 
year. 

But  what  more  particularly  induces  me  to  rush  into  print  was 
your  correspondent’s  remarks  anent  Heroine.  Heroine  a  weak 
tube  !  Enough  to  make  the  flower  speak,  and  speak  it  does  to 
some  purpose.  Heroine,  in  my  opinion,  is  nearer  perfection  than 
.-any  self  yet  in  commerce,  and  its  tube  is  simply  perfect.  It  is  my 
-ambition  to  possess  Heroine,  and  it  is  not  from  my  own,  but  from 
visiting  other  collections,  that  my  opinion  respecting  it  is  formed  ; 
•but  as  soon  as  the  price  comes  within  the  scope  of  what  I  feel 
justified  in  paying  for  an  Auricula  I  shall  not  be  long  without  it. 
Hen  Simonite  says  that  if  he  had  not  got  it,  and  had  no  other 
means,  he  would  sell  his  coat  to  obtain  it,  and  his  opinion  as  to  its 
merits  may  thereby  be  inferred. 

If  the  opinions  of  “  D.,  Deal,"  were  those  of  Auricula  growers 
in  general  they  would  be  most  disheartening  to  those  who,  by  rais¬ 
ing  new  varieties  at  great  expense,'  are  seeking  to  improve  the 
Auricula  ;  but  if  I  was  the  proud  raiser  of  either  Heroine,  F.  D. 
Homer,  or  Conservative  I  should  not  think  that  I  had  altogether 
laboured  in  vain,  but  that  the  Auricula  was  in  some  measure  the 
better  for  the  attention  I  had  spent  upon  it. — M. 

THE  LATE  MR.  WOOD  HEAD’S  SEEDLINGS. 

Some  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  grand 
collection  of  Auriculas,  which  found  their  home  at  Shobden  Head, 
high  up  over  Halifax,  under  the  fostering  care  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Woodhead,  I  said  that  from  what  I  heard  from  him  then  as  to  the 
method  he  had  adopted  in  hybridising  we  might  expect  some  excel¬ 
lent  results.  Well,  time  has  rolled  on  since  then,  and  his  brought 


its  changes  with  it.  The  kind  and  genial  florist,  whose  hospitable 
reception  of  me  I  cannot  easily  forget,  and  his  great  friend  (whose 
name  as  a  florist  we  all  honour)  George  Rudd,  have  both  passed 
away  ;  but  Mr.  Woodhead’s  sister,  who  was  so  devotedly  attached 
to  him,  whose  memory  she  still  lovingly  cherishes,  still  keeps  on 
his  famous  collection  of  Auriculas,  which  I  believe  has  largely 
increased  since  then.  She,  as  I  mentioned  then,  was  an  ardent 
florist,  and  her  love  for  her  flowers  and  her  affection  for  her  brother 
has  doubtless  cheered  her  on  in  her  culture.  She  has  been  also  a 
very  successful  exhibitor  this  year,  having  obtained  seven  prizes 
at  Manchester  and  eleven  at  Rochdale,  a  feat  which  not  only  reflects 
honour  on  her  collection,  but  credit  on  her  gardener,  Mr.  McDonald, 

Through  Miss  Woodhead’s  kindness  I  received  last  autumn 
plants  of  the  four  seedlings  raised  by  her  brother,  which  she  has 
distributed  amongst  her  friends,  and  that  my  estimate  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
head’s  probable  success  was  not  unfounded  is  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  have  been  placed  in  winning  stands,  both 
at  the  northern  and  southern  shows,  and  by  other  exhibitors  than 
herself.  There  is  one  point  which,  as  I  have  already  noticed, 
Mr.  Woodhead  seemed  to  have  gained  in  his  seedlings — viz.,  a  good 
coloured  tube.  Most  of  the  seifs  recently  raised  have  pa’e  or 
watery  tubes,  and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  they  thus  lose  an 
element  of  beauty,  for  the  contrast  between  a  golden  or  orange 
tube  and  the  rest  of  the  flower  gives  a  life  to  it  which  a  pale  tube 
fails  to  give.  If  Prince  of  Greens  had  but  the  tube  of  Richard 
Headly,  what  a  beauty  it  would  be. 

Black  Bess. — This  flower  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hen  wood  at 
the  Southern  Auricula  Show,  and  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
The  colour  of  the  flower  is  dark  maroon  ;  it  has  a  smooth-edged 
petal,  solid  paste  and  golden  tube.  Like  all  seifs,  the  paste  is  apt 
sometimes  to  be  angular  or  scalloped,  but  in  general  it  is  round. 
The  habit  of  the  plant  is  excellent,  and  it  readily  throws  offsets.  It 
will  therefore  without  doubt  be  a  popular  flower,  and  will  probably 
oust  a  good  many  of  the  older  flowers  of  the  same  colour. 

George  Rudd. — This  a  bold  style  of  flower,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  Traill’s  Beauty,  but  with  better  qualities,  and  more 
constant.  Of  it  it  was  said  it  was  sometimes  a  beauty  and  some¬ 
times  a  beast.  The  colours  are  not  the  same,  although  the  grey  of 
the  edge  is  more  decided,  and  the  tube  more  yellow. 

Rachel. — A  flower  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  but  not  perhaps  so  large,  and  with  a  tube  inclined  to  be  a 
little  too  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  flower.  It  is  one  of 
a  rather  numerous  class,  the  grey  edges. 

Mrs.  Dodwell. — This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  a  rather 
scarcer  class,  but  to  which  some  good  additions  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  and  is,  I  think,  the  most  valuable  of  the  four  seedlings. 
The  edge  is  of  a  decided  clear  white,  not  grey  ;  the  body  colour  is 
deep  black,  and  the  contrast  betwen  it  and  the  edge  is  very  charming. 
I  think  it  must  stand  on  the  same  level  as  Horner’s  Magpie,  and  is 
a  decided  acquisition  to  a  somewhat  limited  class. 

It  says  a  great  deal  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Woodhead’s  hybrid¬ 
ising  that  these  varieties  should  so  soon  take  a  position  amongst 
winning  flowers,  and  be  able  to  compete  with  old,  long-established 
favourites. — D .,  Deal. 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS— THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

AND  UTILISATION. 

[Read  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  J.  Wright.] 

When  I  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Nottingham  a  little  more  than 
three  months  ago  I  was  fortunate  in  finding  two  at  least  most 
excellent  friends — Mr.  Farmer,  who  provided  me  with  shelter  during 
the  night,  and  Mr.  Haywood,  who  gave  me  a  drive  in  the  morning. 
That  drive  to  me  was  full  of  interest,  for  it  afforded  me  a  passing 
glance  of  the  most  extensive,  complete,  and  perfect  system  of 
garden  allotments  that  had  ever  come  under  my  notice  in  this 
country.  It  was  something  like  the  realisation  of  a  dream  ;  some¬ 
thing  that  I  had  pictured  in  my  mind  for  years  as  desirable  ; 
something  which  I  had  sought  for  by  long  travel  but  failed  to  find 
accomplished  till  my  short  but  pleasant  visit  to  this  busy  town. 
I  had  heard  of  and  read  about  the  Nottingham  gardens,  and  the 
gardening  instinct  possessed  by  their  owners  and  occupants,  but 
was  almost  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and  gratification  when  I 
saw  the  magnitude  of  the  scheme  and  the  splendid  accomplishment 
of  an  idea,  fraught,  I  am  sure,  with  good  to  many  in  many  ways. 
And  when  I  dwelt  on  the  efforts  that  had  been  made  by  men  of 
wealth  and  men  of  labour  in  furtherance  of  a  common  object  of 
public  importance  and  personal  benefit,  I  was  most  willing  to  try 
at  least  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  tilling  those  gardens  by  scatter¬ 
ing  a  few  seeds  here  and  there.  If  even  a  few  should  take  root 
and  prove  the  precursors  of  better  crops,  it  will  be  an  abundant 
reward  to  me  for  the  endeavour. 
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Working  and  Reading. 

Now  let  me  put  myself  in  touch  with  my  audience,  and  those 
especially  who  are  owners,  occupiers,  or  workers  of  the  little  plots 
— men  whose  days  are  spent  in  labour,  physical  or  mental, 
outside  the  gardens,  and  who  cultivate  them  mainly  as  a  health¬ 
giving  form  of  recreation — let  me,  I  say,  put  myself  in  touch  with 
them  by  stating  frankly  that  I  have  been  an  allotment  holder, 
have  rented  my  little  plot  in  years  gone  by,  and  dug,  and  trenched, 
and  sown,  and  planted,  and  reaped  what  was  of  service  to  me  ;  and  I 
think  I  can  say  with  truth  that  there  is  not  one  operation  in  the 
working  of  any  small  garden  that  I  have  not  carried  out  with  my 
own  hands,  no  matter  how  rough  or  how  smooth  it  may  be.  And 
here  let  me  express  my  conviction,  deep  rooted  by  long  practice 
and  strengthened  by  observation,  that  the  man  who  flinches  from 
real  labour,  who  evades  the  rougher  duties  connected  with  gar¬ 
dening,  and  skims  over  the  surface  lightly,  making  it  smooth  jet 
deceptive,  is  not  the  man  to  win  substantial  success.  He  may 
keep  up  an  appearance  for  a  few  years,  but  his  easy  method  is 
like  sowing  seeds  by  the  wayside,  which  grow  for  a  time,  but  only 
to  be  scorched  up  through  lack  of  the  nourishment  that  is  essential 
to  full,  free  growth  and  maturation. 

What  I  wish  the  hardest  worker  here  to  feel  is  that  to  the 
hardest  work  in  the  garden  I  am  no  stranger,  that  I  have  not  been 
sitting  all  my  life  at  the  editor’s  desk  gleaning  from  books,  and 
come  here  to  give  him  of  the  gleanings.  I  have  not  ignored  the 
teaching  of  past  masters  in  the  art  of  gardening,  nor  of  present 
practitioners,  for  the  man  who  does  not  read  shuts  himself  up  in 
a  very  small  world.  Perusing  the  records  of  the  work  of  others 
enables  men  to  practise  what  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
thought  about,  and  they  see  ways  pointed  out  which  lead  straight 
to  an  object  that  otherwise  could  not  be  found  except  by  groping 
and  losing  their  time  in  tortuous  paths. 

Reading,  and  sifting  what  is  read,  seizing  on  and  storing  what 
is  applicable  to  each  man’s  case,  testing  what  is  doubtful,  and 
proving  as  far  as  possible  all  things  by  practice,  that  is  the  course 
which  all  men  adopt  who  gain  a  good  position  in  the  world  of 
gardening,  as  in  any  other  vocation  or  profession  in  life.  We  must 
read  then,  but  above  all  we  must  work  ;  and  it  is  work  accom¬ 
plished,  not  on  words  untested,  that  will  constitute  the  foundation 
of  my  remarks  to-night  on  the  subject  of  useful  gardening  for 
amateurs— inexperienced  amateurs  I  should  say,  because  I  have 
not  a  doubt  there  are  expert  amateurs  in  Nottingham  who  could 
teach  me  something  on  things  which  they  have  specially  studied 
and  learned  the  truth  about  by  many  a  careful  experiment.  I  am 
not  here  to  teach  the  learned,  I  hope  no  such  vanity  as  that  has 
place  in  my  constitution  ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  guide  those  who 
need  guidance  in  developing  the  resources  of  their  small  but 
cherished  gardens,  and  rendering  them  more  profitable  or  enjoyable. 

A  Plain  Story. 

My  story  will  be  a  plain  one,  and  if  any  persons  are  assembled 
here  in  the  expectation  of  listening  to  the  narration  of  some  new 
doctrine  —  something  that  will  enable  them  as  with  the  wand 
of  the  wizard  to  transform  their  plots  into  gold  fields,  they  will 
be  greatly  disappointed.  That  is  the  line  which  quacks  adopt, 
not  to  benefit  others,  but  to  attract  attention  to  themselves. 
You  remember  the  story  of  the  Israelitish  maid  and  her  re¬ 
buke  to  her  proud  master,  who  was  told  to  wash  and  be  cured, 
but  who  hesitated  to  adopt  advice  so  simple.  That  rebuke  will 
never  die.  “  If  the  prophet  had  bid  thee  do  some  great  thing 
wouldst  thou  not  have  done  it  ?”  I  am  not  here  to  advance  any 
startling  novelty,  to  bid  you  do  some  great  thing,  but  I  will  try  to 
tell  briefly  and  clearly  how  to  dig  and  to  sow,  to  plant  and  to  grow, 
to  crop  and  to  cultivate,  to  fortify  the  soil  and  to  make  it  yield 
usefully,  if  not  abundantly,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  as  may 
be  desired,  and  for  disposal  as  may  be  deemed  the  most  advan¬ 
tageous  under  the  circumstances. 

The  profit  derivable  from  cultivation  depends  on  the  zeal, 
enterprise,  good  judgment,  and  aptitude  of  individuals  much  more 
than  on  methods.  With  soil  identical  in  staple  and  worked 
under  identical  instructions,  some  men  excel  others  in  the  work 
of  cultivation  as  in  other  engagements  -  scholastic,  scientific,  and 
industrial.  Yet  methods  of  procedure  must  be  pointed  out,  and 
those  who  need  not  the  information  will  be  the  first  to  welcome 
that  which  may  be  advanced  for  the  guidance  of  their  less  ex¬ 
perienced  friends. 

The  Search  for  Knowledge. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  demand— such  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  on  matters  of  gardening.  This  comes  very  closely 
home  to  me,  for  not  a  day  has  passed'for  years  that  has  not  brought 
me  letters  of  inquiry  on  every  conceivable  item,  and  some  that  I 
should  have  thought  inconceivable  if  they  had  not  been  brought 
before  me.  More  than  15,000  questions  have  I  answered  in  print 


through  the  two  journals  with  which  I  am  connected,  and  though 
the  work  is  at  times  exhausting  I  rejoice  in  it,  because  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  doing  good.  And  I  am  willing  to  answer  15,000  more 
if  strength  does  not  fail.  And  what  do  the  questions  teach  me  ? 
They  tell  me  that  a  strong  and  ever-widening  desire  exists  in  the 
community  for  scientific  as  well  as  practical  knowledge,  or,  in  other 
words,  people  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  being  told  this  or  that,, 
but  they  want  to  know  the  reason  why  certain  methods  are  advised 
or  condemned.  And  I  am  able  to  state  that  this  disposition  to 
dive  beneath  the  surface  in  search  of  hidden  treasures  is  just  as 
marked,  if  not  more  apparent,  among  the  amateur  readers  of  the 
ABC  paper  than  among  those  of  the  more  advanced  journal  of  the 
professional  oultivator.  Knowing  this,  I  am  not  going  to  make  the- 
mistake  of  under-estimating  the  intelligence  of  this  audience,  for 
though  plain  matter-of-fact  routine  is  needed  by  plain  and  earnest, 
workers,  they  also  want  to  know  the  “reason  why  ”  certain  opera¬ 
tions  should  be  performed  ;  and,  knowing  this,  they  will  proceed 
with  greater  confidence  and  travel  along  the  straightest  and  surest 
paths  to  the  object  of  their  hopes.  “  We  well  know,”  wrote  a. 
wise  man,  “  that  science  points  out  and  illumines  the  path  of  the 
gardener,  but  the  path  itself  is  practice.”  Along  that  path,  and 
guided  by  that  light,  we  will  travel  together  for  a  little  while. 

A  Good  Foundation — The  Soil. 

When  a  man  commences  to  build,  his  first  concern  is  for  a  good 
foundation.  So  it  is  in  gardening,  and  we  will  therefore  start  at 
the  bottom  and  work  upwards— start  with  the  soil.  What  is  soil  ?’ 
It  is  the  pulverised  matter  of  rocks,  and  varies  as  rocks  vary.  It  is- 
eventually  enriched  by  the  residue  of  vegetation,  which  grows  and 
decays.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  soil  its  dark  colour,  the  colouring; 
matter  being  known  as  humus ,  and  in  due  proportion  serves  an 
important  purpose.  In  excess  it  is  injurious,  yet  there  is  a  remedy,, 
but  of  that  more  anon.  Soils  differ  extremely— one  extreme  being 
clay,  which  represents  density,  retentiveness  of  moisture,  and* 
heaviness  ;  the  other  extreme  being  sand,  which  represents  porosity,, 
poverty,  lightness.  Blend  the  two  in  equal  proportions  and  we- 
have  what  the  gardener  loves — loam.  If  the  clay  greatly  prepon¬ 
derates  over  the  sand  we  have  strong  or  clayey  loam  ;  if  the  sand 
much  overpowers  the  clay  we  have  light  or  sandy  soil.  The  most 
fertile  soils  are  the  former,  and  provided  they  can  be  worked  freely,, 
smashed,  and  pulverised  (that  being  important)  the  stronger  they 
are  the  better  crops  they  will  grow.  These  strong  loams  or  soils 
are  called  “  holding,”  a  good  “  holding  soil  ”  being  a  common 
expression,  and  a  scientifically  correct  one,  because  the  food  of 
plants  is  literally  held  in  such  soils  for  appropriation  by  their 
roots.  Sand  has  no  such  power,  and  the  food  received  naturally  in 
the  form  of  rain  and  atmospheiic  gases,  or  artificially  in  manure,, 
slips  through  it.  That  is  why  sand  is  poor,  and  without  the  addition 
of  clay  or  heavy  soil  cannot  be  made  rich. 

What  I  say  can  be  easily  proved.  Fill  a  flower  pot  with  rather 
strong  soil,  damp  enough  for  compression,  and  press  it  down  tole¬ 
rably  firm  ;  fill  another  with  sand.  Pour  on  them  some  dark  liquid, 
that  drains  from  a  manure  heap,  and  the  water  will  pass  through-, 
the  soil  nearly  pure — the  clay  has  seized  and  retains  the  matters  in 
the  water — plant  food  ;  sand  cannot  do  this.  And  not  only  does- 
the  clay  in  the  loam  intercept  visible  matter  suspended  in  water, 
but  it  will  seize  upon  and  hold  matters  that  are  dissolved  in  it,  as- 
common  salt  is  dissolved.  Make  liquid  manure  with  that  valuable 
fertiliser  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  this,  if  poured  on. sand,  will  pass- 
through  in  practically  its  full  strength,  and  be  lost  ;  but  apply  it  to 
loam  or  strong  soil,  and  only  the  sulphuric  acid  it  contains  will  run 
through  ;  this  is  of  little  value  ;  the  ammonia  is  retained,  con¬ 
verted  into  nitric  acid,  which  is  most  valuable,  and  used. 

Now  you  see  the  importance  of  making  light  sandy  soil  heavy,, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  of  doing  this  than  drying  clay,  smashing 
it,  and  applying  the  powder  ;  raw  lumps  are  of  little  use.  If  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  something  may  be  done  in  other  ways_ 
Soils  that  are  too  heavy  for  working  can  be  improved  by  the 
addition  of  coarse  sand,  gritty  matter  of  any  kind,  ashes,  old  tan, 
sawdust — anything  of  an  opening  nature.  Make  them  workable 
under  favourable  conditions  and  a  great  point  will  be  gained. 

Now  let  another  fact  be  impressed  on  all  here  who  do  not  know 
it.  It  is  this.  Plants  or  crops  do  not  feed  on  soil  ;  they  do  not 
eat  it.  It  is  not  food  for  them,  but  simply  the  larder  which  con¬ 
tains  it,  and  if  j'ou  do  not  keep  this  larder  replenished  crops 
languish  ;  while  weeds  you  must  regard  as  what  they  are — thieves,, 
robbers  of  the  larder,  for  they  live  on  the  same  kind  of  food  as 
useful  crops  do,  and  if  permitted  will  have  the  best  share. 

The  Food  of  Crops. 

Now  we  pass  on  to  the  food  of  crops,  and  how  to  apply 
|  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  if  it  were  as- 
I  well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  knowledge  put 
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into  practice,  the  productiveness  of  the  land  would  be  enormously 
increased.  I  know  of  farmers,  not  to  say  gardeners,  possessing 
this  knowledge  who  have,  by  acting  on  it,  been  saving  money  all 
through  the  agricultural  depression,  and  one  of  them  lives  in 
Nottinghamshire.  It  is  as  essential  for  the  occupier  of  the  smallest 
allotment  to  have  that  knowledge  as  for  the  best  gardener  or 
largest  farmer. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  all  who  are  assembled  here  do  not  know 
of  a  fact  that  is  well  worth  knowing,  and  when  it  is  stated  it  may 
surprise  some,  and  possibly  cause  others  to  doubt  if  I  am  not 
making  a  mistake.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  I  am  going  to  narrate, 
and  well  worth  remembering.  This  is  the  fact.  Fully  90  per  cent, 
of  the  food  of  all  the  crops  you  grow  in  your  gardens  is  supplied 
by  the  air  under  favourable  conditions  in  the  form  of  rain  and 
gases  ;  but  the  remaining  10  per  cent.,  or  really  less,  small  though 
iit  be,  is  of  enormous  importance.  The  reason  why  crops  will  not 
thrive  in  water-logged  land  is  because  it  is  sealed  against  the  air. 
When  the  water  passes  down  freely  air  follows.  Nothing  can 
prevent  it  when  the  surface  is  open,  because  it  is  forced  down  at  a 
(pressure  of  15  lbs.  to  each  square  inch,  and  when  the  air  is  'warm, 
■•and  the  earth  moist  this  warm  moist  air  makes  crops  grow  rapidly. 
A  familiar  example  may  be  adduced.  You  all  know,  or  ought  to 
(know,  that  hoeing  the  ground  on  warm  sunny  days  in  spring  makes 
Cabbages,  Lettuces,  and  other  crops  grow  apace.  It  is  easy  to  see 
the  progress  they  make  from  day  to  day.  The  earth  is  naturally 
moist  at  this  season,  however  dry  it  may  be  on  the  surface  by  the 
(action  of  the  sun.  By  hoeing,  the  warm  air  resting  on  and  floating 
(above  the  surface  is  admitted  to  the  moisture  below,  the  roots  move 
more  quickly  in  consequence,  appropriating  the  food  supplied,  with 
-that  already  stored  in  the  larder — the  earth . 

The  Use  of  the  Hoe. 

When  a  man  knows  why  a  thing  should  be  done  he  does  it  more 
willingly.  You  are  now  aware  why  growth  follows  the  hoe  in  the 
spring.  Perhaps  I  may  point  out  a  very  practical  and  valuable 
lesson  from  the  use  of  the  hoe.  It  is  a  regular  custom  of  the  expert 
London  market  gardeners  to  keep  men  constantly  hoeing  at  this 
season  of  the  year  amongst  their  early  Cabbage  and  Lettuce  crops. 
They  do  not  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  weed^  for  there 
is  often  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  They  hoe  to  admit  the  air,  the 
warm  air  ;  and  the  man  who  does  this  has  his  crops  in  the  market 
■say  a  week  before  he  who  does  not.  And  w'hat  do  you  think  this 
week  means  ?  It  means  an  added  profit  of  £20  or  £30  an  acre. 
The  first  crops  placed  in  the  market  may  realise  £60  or  £70  per 
acre  ;  those  a  week  later,  when  the  glut  comes,  not  half  the  money. 
The  experience  of  every  year  proves  the  truth  of  these  statements. 
If  the  old  adage  about  the  early  bird  catching  the  worm  is  true  in 
(anything  it  is  in  being  first  in  the  market  with  garden  produce, 
and  nothing  will  whip  on  the  crops  like  the  hoe  on  cry  warm 
days  in  spring.  They  may  be  further  assisted,  no  doubt,  with 
a  stimulant,  but  the  hoe  is  the  cultivator’s  best  friend  when 
crops  are  advancing  to  maturity. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee. — May  14th. — Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters 
*in  the  chair,  Messrs.  McLachlan  and  Wilson,  Drs.  Scott  and  Mueller, 
;and  Rev.  G.  Henslow  (Hon.  Sec.). 

Death  of  Prof .  Reichenbach. — Dr.  Masters  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  the  sad  and  somewhat  sudden  death  of  this  eminent 
Professor,  and  alluded  to  the  great  loss  which  the  scientific  and 
gardening  worlds  had  sustained  by  it.  He  w’as  born  in  1823,  and  had 
<been  the  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Hamburg,  since  1863. 

Malformed  Danhsia. — Dr.  Masters  reported  upon  the  specimen  exhi¬ 
bited  at  the  last  meeting  which  he  had  received  from  Baron  von  Mueller. 
It  appeared  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  very  small  branches  and  leaves 
situate  below  the  inflorescence,  and  covered  with  fine  brown  hairs. 
It  was  impossible  to  discover  the  cause,  though  some  injury  by 
insects  in  an  early  stage  appeared  to  be  most  probable,  when  the 
plant  was  at  rest  ;  so  that  a  supernumerary  set  of  organs  were  thrown 
out  in  aid  of  transpiration,  which  probably  was  in  excess  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  plant  in  the  region  in 
•question. 

Peach  with  scale  insects  (?). — A  specimen  badly  infected  with  some 
insect  closely  resembling  the  mealy  bug,  was  received  from  Somerset. 
Hr.  McLachlan  undertook  to  examine  and  report  further  upon  it. 

Winter  moth,  protection  against. — Mr.  Wilson  observed  that  the 
plan  recommended  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette  of  October  15th,  1888, 
of  making  a  ring  of  cart  grease  and  Stockholm  tar  round  the  bases  of 
fruit  trees,  though  very  effectual  in  catching  large  quantities  of  wing¬ 
less  females,  had  not  prevented  them  from  attacking  the  trees  altogether, 
as  the  leaves  on  certain  trees  thus  treated  (as  described  at  the  Scientific 


Committee  on  January  15th,  1889),  were  all  going  at  the  present 
date. 

Skimmia  Fort  unci  (Mast). — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  dried  specimen 
of  this  hermaphrodite  species,  received  from  the  Tchang  Mountains, 
which  completely  corroborated  the  results  of  his  investigations  into  the 
history  of  the  Skimmias  of  our  gardens — viz.,  that  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Fortune  from  the  nursery  gardens  of  China  ;  while  the 
true  S.  japonica  is  a  Japanese  plant,  and  always  dioecious  ;  the  “  forms  ” 
oblata  and  fragrans  being  of  the  latter  plant.  Hybrids  between  the  two 
species  are  mostly,  if  not  always,  bisexual. 

Photographs  from  Madeira. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  several  photo¬ 
graphs  of  plants  from  this  island,  including  one  of  Phytolacca  dioica,  as 
a  large  tree  with  a  massive  base  of  confluent  roots,  the  usual  form  of 
this  plant  in  Europe  being  a  herb. 


WRIGHTIA  ZEYLANICA. 

In  the  Water  Lily  house  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens, 
Regents  Park,  a  plant  of  Wrightia  zeylanica  trained  to  the  roof  is 


flowering  abundantly,  as  it  does  every  year,  and  though  but  little  known 
it  is  better  worth  a  place  in  stoves  or  similar  warm  houses  than  many  of 
their  present  occupants,  it  is  a  member  of  the  same  family  as  the 
Vincas,  the  Allamandas,  the  Oleanders,  and  the  Tabernsemontanas,  and 
to  the  last-named  the  flowers  bear  some  resemblance.  These  are  pure 
white,  the  corolla  five-lobcd,  with  a  peculiar  irregularly  cut  corona-like 
appendage  at  the  base  of  the  lobes,  such  as  is  seen  in  other  related 
plants.  .The  general  form  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  is  shown  is  fig.  67. 
Wrightia  zeylanica,  as  already  stated,  requires  a  stove  temperature,  and 
being  of  loose  habit,  though  not  a  climbing  plant  strictly  speaking, 
it  succeeds  best  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  house.  A  compost  of  turfy 
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loam  and  peat  or  leaf  soil  and  good  drainage  are  requisite  whether  it  be 
planted  out  or  in  a  pot. 


TOMATOES  RECOVERING— SULPHIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 

I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for  your  kind  and  most  valuable 
reply  (page  408),  and  my  appeal  for  help  re  Tomato  plants.  I  feel 
convinced  that  your  diagnosis  of  the  case  is  the  true  one,  and  shall  profit 
by  your  advice.  Luckily  I  took  the  right  steps  before  your  answer 
appeared — viz.,  the  air  was  gradually  increased  until  the  top,  sides,  and 
ends  of  the  houses  were  open  night  and  day,  using  a  fair  amount  of  fire 
at  the  same  time.  The  plants  on  the  whole  are  much  improved,  but 
many  are  coming  yellow  in  the  young  tops,  as  per  sample.  Do  you 
advise  a  removal  of  these,  or  will  they  probably  come  round  with  better 
weather  ?  The  weather  here  is  warm  and  close,  air  stagnant,  and  sun- 
light  very  short.  No  water  has  been  given  the  plants  since  spots  ap¬ 
peared,  and  they  came  just  after  a  rather  heavy  watering,  and  unluckily 
the  weather  turned  dull  directly,  and  has  been  so  ever  since,  or  fourteen 
days.  Sulphide  of  potassium  solution  was  tried  first  upon  some  plants 
not  valued,  without  injury  ;  1  oz.  to  a  gallon  was  used  on  plants  diseased, 
and  you  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  glad  to  know  that  sulphur  and  linseed 
oil  on  the  pipes,  sulphide  of  potassium  on  the  plants,  with  a  dry  atmo¬ 
sphere,  proved  a  match  for  the  peronospora  even  in  dull  wet  weather. 
But  if  you  would  give  your  opinion  on  whether  I  had  better  cut  away 
the  plants  coming  yellow  in  young  tops,  or  hope  to  see  improvement  as 
the  season  goes  on,  I  shall  be  glad.  I  have  Iggulden’s  new  Tomato 
book  ;  it  is  a  great  advance  on  the  old  edition. — F.  W. 

[We  print  this  letter  because  it  contains  suggestive  hints,  and  if  read 
with  the  reply  on  page  408  last  week  it  may  be  helpful  to  others.  One 
of  the  specimens  now  received  is  decayed  3  inches  from  the  top.  All 
such  portions  should  at  once  be  cut  off,  those  simply  discoloured  we 
should  leave  in  the  hope  of  their  recovery.  This  is  not  the  first  instance 
of  improvement  in  Tomatoes  by  the  change  of  treatment  suggested.] 


THE  TULIP,  OTHER  THAN  SHOW  VARIETIES. 

[Read  by  Mr.  James  Walker  at  the  Horticultural  Club.] 

The  history  of  this  family  would,  in  itself,  afford  sufficient  material 
for  opening  a  discussion  at  a  meeting  such  as  ours.  It  is  alwtys  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  know  the  history  of  any  family,  but  1  must 
own  I  am  not  well  up  in  the  history  of  the  Tulip,  and  so  will  leave  the 
treatment  of  that  part  to  someone  else.  The  lines  I  wish  to  follow  are 
practical  and  commercial.  The  latter  word  prevents  me  from  including 
the  show  varieties  here.  I  believe  they  will  never  become  popular  as 
cut  flowers.  As  proof  of  this,  one  has  only  to  look  at  the  leading 
florists’  windows  to  see  that  not  broken,  but  solid  or  decided  colours 
are  used  for  effect.  All  efforts,  I  fear,  will  fail  to  revive  the  florists’ 
Tulips  section  as  market  plants. 

The  three  classes  I  wish  to  refer  to  are  the  Dutch  or  bedding,  the 
Parrot,  and  the  species  of  the  genus  Tulipa.  Their  culture  is  simple 
.and  well  adapted  to  this  country.  The  treatment  of  the  varieties  varies 
but  little.  The  few  species  that  are  not  quite  hardy  will  be  kept  out  of 
view.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  a  sheltered  situation.  The 
land  ought  to  be  sandy-light  up  to  medium  loam.  Wet  heavy  land 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  Select  a  piece  that  has  grown  a  crop 
without  manure,  then  apply  plenty  of  new  stable  manure.  It  may  be 
put  in  just  before  planting  with  the  plough,  or  by  bastard  trenching,  so 
as  to  place  it  6  inches  from  the  surface.  When  recommending  new 
manuie  I  am  aware  I  clash  with  many  good  cultivators,  but  I  here  give 
the  finding  as  I  have  found  it — that  is,  our  results  have  always  been 
better  from  new  than  from  old  manure.  However,  let  it  be  new  or  old, 
it  ought  never  to  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs. 

Early  in  October  is  the  best  time  to  plant;  3  to  4  inches  deep, 
°  inches  between  the  bulbs,  and  8  inches  between  the  rows  represents 
my  practice.  Some  recommend  planting  6  inches  deep,  but  when  grown 
at  this  depth  in  large  quantities  the  expense  is  largely  increased  in 
lifting.  After  planting  there  is  little  to  do  except  keeping  the  bulbs  clean, 
lor  ordinary  seasons  they  will  be  ready  for  lifting  early  in  June.  The 
time  varies  a  little  according  to  the  season,  but  it  is  always  safe  to  lift 
whenever  the  foliage  begins  to  get  yellow.  If  they  have  been  in  good 
quarters  the  flowering  bulbs  in  most  instances  will  have  produced  a 
good  second-sized  and  also  a  small  bulb,  and  the  small  ones  will  have 
developed  into  flowering  bulbs.  I  may  here  say  that  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  after  they  are  ripe  the  skin  of  the  bulb  will  be 
dark,  and  not  the  bright  colour  a  saleable  bulb  ought  to  be.  When 
lifted  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  trays,  boxes,  or  laid  out  in  lofts,  with 
plenty  of  air.  A  dark  shed  or  outhouse  is  preferable,  for  if  exposed  to 
the  sun  or  much  light  the  skin  will  crack  and  come  off. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  treatment  is  simple,  but  there  can  be  no 
success  if  annual  lifting  is  not  practised,  and  the  lifting  and  planting 


done  at  the  proper  time.  I  have  also  said  that  the  culture  is  well 
adapted  to  this  country.  Now  how  is  it  we  do  not  grow  our  own  bulbs  T 
Seeing  that  no  nation  in  the  world  grants  us  the  same  privileges  that 
we  grant  them,  it  becomes  us  to  look  round  and  see  if  we  are  not  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  on  a  plant  we  could  grow,  if  not  better,, 
equally  as  well  ourselves.  For  a  number  of  years  I  have  planted  Dutch- 
grown  bulbs  alongside  of  home-grown  ones,  and  the  latter  produced 
larger  flowers  than  the  former,  and  this  was  more  striking  in  the  Parrot 
species,  a  clear  proof  that  these  two  sections  prefer  medium  loam  to- 
sand.  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the  species  are  not  more  cultivated. 
If  we  take  Gesneriana,  Fulgens,  Elegans,  Elegans  alba,  Eetroflexa,. 
&c.,  their  effect  in  beds  or  borders  is  simply  grand. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  Can  they  be  grown  to  pay?  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  growing  them  by  the  acre,  and  cannot  throw 
out  the  hope  that  a  fortune  can  be  made,  but  if  properly  managed  a. 
fair  profit  may  be  realised.  In  field  culture  we  cannot  always  be  cer¬ 
tain  of  sound  market  flowers.  I  have  seen  a  shower  of  hail  damage 
thousands  of  buds,  and  the  sun  shine  out  ten  minutes  afterwards  and 
smile  on  all  the  destruction  the  hail  had  done.  Partridges  and  rooks, 
are  fond  of  the  buds  when  young.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  difficulties  to 
contend  with.  However,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  none  of  these  misfor¬ 
tunes  interferes  with  the  development  of  the  bulbs. 

Now,  if  we  compare  our  advantages  and  disadvantages  with  the- 
Dutch  growers,  how  do  we  stand?  One  thing  is  very  certain,  we  do 
not  find  the  Dutch  growers  asleep.  What  they  do  they  do  well.  Our 
advantages  over  them  are  better  and  cheaper  land,  and  no  one  can 
dispute  but  that  we  have  more  of  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
suitable  land  in  this  country.  We  can  also  procure  cheaper  manure.  Out 
great  disadvantage  is  the  want  of  skilled  labour  ;  in  this  the  Dutch 
grower  has  a  great  advantage  over  us.  I  believe  one  of  their  workmen 
will  lift  as  many  bulbs  in  one  day  as  ours  would  do  in  four.  No  doubt 
if  cultivation  increased  here  our  workmen  would  improve.  Taking  all. 
things  into  consideration  I  believe  we  could  place  the  Tulip  in  the 
market  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  the  Dutch  grower. 

1  have  a  robust  faith  that  with  a  sturdy  will  and  a  little  skill 
England  truly  may  be  made  the  home  for  the  Tulip. 


LOUGH  CUTRA  CASTLE,  CO.  GALWAY. 

On  March  the  23th  I  redeemed  a  pledge  made  two  years  ago  to  visit 
these  beautiful  gardens.  After  a  wet  drive  Ennis  was  reached  as  the  watch¬ 
man  was  calling  the  hour  of  four.  The  horse  refusing  to  go  any  further,, 
and  being  twelve  miles  yet  from  Lough  Cutra,  we  had  to  obtain  a  car,, 
no  easy  task  at  that  hour  ;  at  last  we  discovered  a  carman  unloading 
his  mails  at  the  post  office.  When  asked  if  he  would  take  us  to  Lough 
Cutra  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  do  so  for  a  sum  considerably  over 
his  legal  fare.  After  lengthy  arguments  on  both  sides  we  had  to  give 
in,  no  other  car  being  obtainable  for  hours.  After  leaving  Ennis  the* 
moon  came  out,  and  the  day  breaking  soon  after,  we  obtained  a  glorious 
view  of  the  country.  Save  the  “  pratie  gardens  ”  there  is  but  little  of 
the  land  under  tillage,  it  being  a  mutton-producing  country  as  testified* 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  sheep  on  either  side  of  the  road.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  till  land  there  on  a  large  scale,  owing  to  the 
large  quantity  of  stones  ;  everywhere  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  they 
were  visible,  some  of  them  as  “large  as  a  house,"  standing  on  end,, 
looking  every  minute  as  if  they  would  fall.  Many  other  smaller  sizes 
were  also  abundant ;  in  fact  I  remarked  “  that  there  was  enough  to 
make  a  rockery  from  there  to  Dublin,”  and  models  they  were  for 
making  rockeries,  all  full  of  “  pockets  ”  with  scarcely  a  smooth  stone 
among  them.  As  we  neared  our  destination  ponds  and,  what  I  then  con¬ 
sidered  large  lakes  were  frequently  passed,  interspersed  with  here  and 
there  a  bog  by  way  of  variety,  until  we  reach  one  of  the  lodges  and  pass, 
through  the  well  wooded  park,  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  lake  which  I 
shall  refer  to  again.  Leaving  the  Castle  to  the  right  of  us  we  pass 
through  the  well  appointed  stable  and  model  farmyards,  untiL 
eventually  we  reach  the  garden,  on  the  confines  of  which  is  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  house  ;  it  is  one  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  Castle,  &c.,  a  house, 
such  as  I  wish  every  nobleman  and  gentleman  in  Ire'and  was  compelled’ 
to  build  for  their  gardener,  and  so  knock  down  the  cabins  that  they  are 
too  frequently  domiciled  in. 

After  a  warm  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dunne  we  proceed  to  see 
the  gardens.  On  the  left  of  the  garden  door  we  enter  a  cool  Fig  house- 
recently  erected  ;  the  trees  are  doing  remarkably  well.  Leaving  this 
we  pass  into  a  house  used  later  on  for  Tomatoes,  but  ac  present  filled  with- 
bedding  plants.  On  the  opposite  side  of  this  enclosure  are  situated  the- 
potting  sheds,  fruit  room,  bothy,  stokeholes,  and  sheds,  the  walls  at  either 
end  being  covered  with  Currants  on  the  cordon  system,  Apricots  and  a 
Mar6chal  Neil  Bose.  In  the  centre  are  numerous  pits  in  which  Begonias,, 
of  which  an  immense  quantity  are  required,  are  being  grown  for  bedding- 
purposes.  We  pass  on  from  these  to  the  garden  containing  the  bulk  of 
the  houses.  The  first  range  entered  consists  of  a  stove  about  30  feet  long- 
and  10  feet  wide  ;  the  centre  stage  is  filled  with  Palms  and  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  large  plants,  while  the  side  stages  are  filled  with  useful 
little  stuff  for  decorative  purposes.  The  walls  from  the  stage  to  the  roof.: 
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are  covered  with  peat  and  planted  with  Ficus  repens,  Ferns  and  Begonias 
in  variety,  the  whole  forming  a  most  pleasing  picture.  The  next  house 
is  a  Melon  house.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  it  was  used  for  propagating 
purposes,  ripe  Melons  not  being  required  there  until  August,  that  being 
the  time  Viscount  and  Viscountess  Gough  usually  return  to  this  their 
palatial  residence  in  the  west.  The  remaining  house  in  this  range  is  a 
fernery  containing  a  collection  of  such  varieties  as  are  usually  to  be 
found  in  a  well  kept  garden.  I  may  add  all  the  houses  in  this  range 
are  span-roofed.  A  small  greenhouse  containing  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Libonias,  Callas,  Cyclamen,  and  other  well  grown  greenhouse  plants 
was  then  noticed. 

The  next  range  consists  of  the  fruit  houses,  and  magnificent  struc¬ 
tures  they  are  for  the  purpose,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  workmen  to 
do  the  necessary  tyiDg  and  thinning.  The  first  house  in  this  range  is 
devoted  to  Nectarines.  The  varieties  are  Downton,  Elruge,  Albert  Victor, 
Lord  Napier,  and  Pitmaston  Orange,  one  tree  of  each.  Two  are  trained 
up  the  front  trellis,  which  comes  as  far  back  as  the  path  ;  the  remaining 
trees  are  trained  on  the  back  wall.  All  the  trees  both  back  and  front 
have  a  clear  stem  of  from  3  to  4  feet.  I  should  have  previously  stated 
that  all  the  houses  in  this  range  are  three-quarter  span-roof.  The 
Nectarine  house  is  45  feet  in  length  and  15  feet  wide  ;  it  is  not  heated. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  trees  were  going  out  of  flower,  and  there 
appeared  then  every  prospect  of  a  magnificent  set  of  fruit.  They  are 
in  perfect  health  and  well  trained,  the  growth  being  of  just  the  stamp 
every  gardener  likes  to  secure  to  be  certain  of  a  crop. 

The  next  house  is  a  vinery  36  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide,  filled  with 
Madresfield  Court,  Lady  Downe’s,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Black  Hamburgh.  The  Vines  are  broken  regu¬ 
larly  and  well  with  the  exception  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  are 
rather  weak,  but  doubtless  they  will  strengthen  with  the  lengthening 
days.  The  bunches  were  then  showing  on  the  Black  Hamburgh.  Bach 
Vine  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  vinery  yet  to  be  noticed,  is  furnished  with 
three  rods.  Mr.  Dunne  informed  me  that  the  bunches  were  quite  as 
large  oh  the  three  rods  as  when  only  one  was  carried  up  to  each  Vine, 
and  judging  from  some  bunches  of  Lady  Downe’s  then  in  bottles  they 
would  weigh  about  2  lbs.  each.  Each  rod  is  allowed  to  carry  about 
eighteen  bunches,  the  house  must  therefore  form  a  fine  sight  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  , 

The  second  vinery  is  a  counterpart  of  the  first  as  regards  length, 
breadth,  and  method  of  training  ;  the  varieties  are  Black  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  Black  Prince,  Gros  Colman,  Lady  Downe’s,  Mrs.  Pince,  and 
Trebbiano.  This  being  the  late  house  it  had  not  been  long  started,  and 
growth  had  not  then  commenced.  The  back  walls  of  both  vineries  are 
covered  with  massive  old  plants  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  planted  in 
holes  made  in  the  path  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago.  The  roots  are  gone 
no  one  knows  where ;  the  plants  are,  however,  alike  serviceable  for 
supplying  cuttings  and  flowers  in  abundance. 

The  remaining  house  in  this  range  is  a  Peach  house,  65  feet  long  by 
15  feet  wide.  It  contains  one  tree  each  of  Late  Admirable,  Salwey,  and 
Teton  de  Venus  (the  last  mentioned  is  a  stranger  to  me),  two  Barringtons, 
and  three  of  Royal  George.  The  trees  are  trained  on  the  same  principle 
a9  the  Nectarines,  and  like  them  are  in  an  excellent  way  for  bearing  a 
grand  crop  of  fruit.  This  house  also  being  unheated,  the  trees  are  in  a 
similar  stage  of  growth.  The  stages  in  the  vineries  are  filled  with 
Pelargoniums  and  other  small  bedding  plants,  while  on  the  floor  of  the 
Peach  and  Nectarine  house  are  stood  succulents  and  various  plants  used 
for  subtropical  bedding.  The  entire  range  is  fitted  with  both  an 
inside  and  outside  border.  Each  house  contains  an  immense  tank  for 
taking  all  the  rain  water  from  the  roof  of  the  houses. 

On  the  wall  outside  the  Peach  door  I  noticed  a  very  fine  plant  of 
Clianthus  puniceus,  which  thrives  admirably  without  any  protection 
other  than  that  derived  from  the  wall.  Roses,  Strawberries,  and  bush 
fruits  occupy  the  remaining  portion  of  this  garden,  with  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  borders. 

There  is  another  much  larger  kitchen  garden,  but  the  month  of 
March  is  not  a  good  time  to  make  notes  on  this  department.  I  will  pass 
on,  merely  remarking  that  it  was  beautifully  clean,  and  the  walls 
covered  with  a  good  collection  of  well-trained  fruit  trees,  the  majority 
of  them  having  been  grafted  by  Mr.  Dunne.  As  we  were  leaving  this 
garden  I  noticed  on  the  wall  against  the  garden  door  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  Garrya  eliptica,  the  best  I  have  yet  seen.  Leaving  here  by 
a  circuitous  route  we  reach  what  is  now  the  American  garden,  but 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  a  veritable  swamp.  On  one  side  is  the 
large  lake,  of  which  more  anon.  When  Mr.  Dunne  took  this  piece  of 
ground  in  hand,  owing  to  its  low  level  he  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  beds  above  the  water  level.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  they  are 
about  18  inches  above  the  ground  level,  but  by  turfing  up  the  sides  of 
the  beds  the  effect  is  excellent.  Owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  soil  the 
plants  were  all  lifted  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  beds  refilled  and 
replanted.  Rhododendrons,  Skimmias,  Pernettyas,  Heaths, and  Veronicas 
are  all  planted  in  separate  beds,  while  choice  plants  are  in  beds 
together.  Most  of  the  beds,  I  was  informed,  contained  Lilium  auratum 
and  Gladioli.  The  shade  from  the  larger  occupants  suits  them  admirably, 
and  forms  an  excellent  groundwork.  At  the  extreme  end  of  this 
garden  is  the  rosery.  The  beds  here  are  on  the  same  principle  as  those 
previously  mentioned.  Not  much  was  to  be  seen  of  the  Roses  but  the 
recently  pruned  bushes.  The  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  beds  had  to  be 
brought  in  ;  no  light  undertaking  it  was  either.  A  beautiful  view  is 
obtained  here  of  the  Castle,  which  is  built  of  limestone  dug  in  the 
locality,  whi'e  flowing  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  its  walls  is  the  lake. 
This  I  consider  one  of  the  principal  features  of  Lough  Cutra.  An  area 


of  1300  acres  of  land  is  under  water.  It  is  three  miles  in  length  and  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  width  at  its  widest  points.  Several  large  islands  are 
dotted  about  on  it  ;  the  largest  is  seven  Irish  acres  in  extent.  These 
islands  are  all  well  wooded,  and  as  viewed  from  the  steps  leading  from 
the  rosery  it  forms  one  of  the  prettiest  pictures  imaginable.  A  fact 
relating  to  the  overflow  of  the  lake  may  inierest  your  readers,  as  it  did 
me.  After  leaving  the  lake  the  water  runs,  forming  a  narrow  river,  for 
a  short  distance,  until  an  enormous  fissure  in  the  rocks,  locally  called 
“  The  l.adle,”  is  reached,  through  which  it  flows  at  an  enormous  rate 
for  perhaps  50  yards  through  the  rocks,  emerging  again  into  the  Punch 
Bowl,  an  enormous  depth.  Looked  at  from  above  the  water  appears 
quite  stationary,  similar  to  a  well  on  a  gigantic  scale.  At  the  opposite 
side  it  enters  the  rocks  again,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  bird’s-eye 
view  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Punch  Bowl,  is  not  seen  again 
until  it  breaks  up  some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from  the  point  where 
it  enters  the  rocks.  To  retrace  our  steps.  Mr.  Dunne  said  we  must  see 
the  garden  on  the  island.  Stepping  into  a  boat  we  were  soon  rowed 
across  to  what  appeared  an  island  of  lichen-covered  trees,  but  which 
on  landing  proved  as  beautiful  a  garden  as  one  could  anywhere  behold. 
It  is  about  an  acre  in  extent,  and  I  think  nearly  every  hardy  shrub  in 
commerce  is  represented.  They  are  planted  as  isolated  specimens  in  the 
grass,  in  beds  and  borders  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  form.  Pictur¬ 
esque  rockeries  formed  with  quaint  stones  raised  from  the  lake  abound 
on  either  side,  while  at  one  end  is  a  very  pretty  summer  house  built  of 
similar  material,  and  covered  with  creepers  ;  the  interior  is  covered  with 
cork  from  floor  to  ceiling.  One  would  need  to  spend  a  day  on  this  island 
to  become  acquainted  with  everything  ;  our  time  being  limited  we  are 
compelled  reluctantly  to  leave  it.  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  all 
the  planting,  making  of  the  border,  rockeries,  and  summerhouse,  was  all 
carried  out  under  Mr.  Dunne’s  superintendence,  well  backed  by  the 
generosity  of  his  noble  employer,  to  each  of  which  great  credit  is  due 
for  turning  a  wilderness  into  such  a  beautiful  garden  ;  in  fact,  the 
remodelling  of  the  houses,  grounds,  and  gardens  has  been  carried  out 
under  Mr.  Dunne’s  supervision  during  his  period  of  twenty  years’ 
service.  It  will  be  admitted  he  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I 
must  candidly  confess  that  I  have  not  seen  a  garden  I  so  much  admired, 
judged  from  every  standpoint,  in  all  Ireland  as  this  one. 

Recrossing  the  lake  we  land  near  the  flower  garden,  which  is  now 
empty  of  plants,  as,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  family  at  this  season, 
spring  gardening  is  not  attempted,  the  whole  forces  being  concentrated 
on  making  a  brilliant  display  in  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Begonias,  &c. 
The  garden  is  a  geometrical  one  ;  the  only  one  I  have  seen  like  it  was  at 
Marlfield,  Co.  Tipperary,  when  that  place  was  in  the  heyday  of  its 
glory,  and  furnished  the  pattern  of  Lough  Cutra.  Between  the  flower 
garden  and  the  Castle  is  a  wide  expanse  of  grass,  in  which  are  large 
beds,  where  subtropical  bedding  is  carried  out.  As  we  are  to  return 
by  rail  from  Gort  we  are  obliged  reluctantly  to  leave  ofi  exploring 
the  garden  and  mount  the  car  kindly  supplied  us,  and  make  a 
hurried  drive  to  that  station,  commencing  our  return  journey,  which 
was  not  completed  until  midnight.  In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  tender 
our  heartiest  thanks  to  Mr.  Dunne  and  his  genial  helpmate  for  their 
unbounded  courtesy  and  hospitality,  particularly  to  me  a  comparative 
stranger,  and  to  the  chief  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  Railway  for 
the  facilities  on  the  return  journey,  and  which  would  have  been  as 
fully  granted  for  the  outward  trip  had  circumstances  allowed  of  their 
acceptance. — Handy  Andy. 


PENTSTEMON  GENTIANOIDE  3. 

Among  autumn-flowering  plants  of  a  hardy  or  semi-hardy 
nature  and  dwarf  in  habit,  the  many  hybrids  which  have  originated 
from  the  above-named  plant  have  but  few  rivals.  Their  general 
habit  of  growth  and  freedom  of  flowering  singularly  adapt  them 
for  purposes  of  bedding,  but  in  such  arrangements  they  are  by 
no  means  commonly  seen  ;  indeed  it  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule  to  meet  with  them  at  all.  Their  cultural  requirements 
are  among  the  simplest,  and  when  planted  out  in  the  beds  or  borders 
they  need  no  more  care  than  the  usual  summer  bedding  plants. 
One  point,  however,  I  claim  for  these  flowers  which  is  still  wanting 
in  the  majority  of  gardens,  and  that  is  their  very  distinct  colours 
and  handsome  spikes  of  flowers  at  a  time  when  the  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  have  all  been  beheaded  for  next  year’s  stock,  and  the 
majority  of  bedding  plants  are  on  the  wane  ;  the  full  value  of  these 
hybrid  Pentstemons  then  becomes  more  apparent,  and  in  favoured 
localities  where  they  pass  the  winter  in  the  open  ground  with 
impunity  they  make  a  most  effective  display,  and  of  course  flower 
much  earlier  than  in  cases  where  annual  planting  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  Many  flower  lovers  in  the  north  grow  these  extensively, 
and  think  highly  of  them,  and  doubtless  they  would  be  equally 
esteemed  southwards  were  they  better  known. 

Where  mixed  bedding  arrangements  are  undertaken  Pentstemons 
should  always  be  to  the  fore.  They  would  also  appear  to  good 
effect  as  a  margin  to  a  bed  of  Chrysanthemum  Madame  C. 
Desgrange  or  G.  Wermig,  and  equally  so  to  Aster  Amellus 
bessarabicus,  all  of  which  flower  at  the  same  time,  while  they 
make  a  very  pleasing  bed  by  themselves.  Last  year  I  planted  a 
collection  of  these  at  the  end  of  May,  and  having  secured  sufficient 
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cuttings  when  the  flowering  had  ceased  I  allowed  the  plants  to  re¬ 
main  by  way  of  experiment  to  see  the  result,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  many  of  them  are  starting  into  new  growth,  the  young 
shoots  being  already  4  inches  in  length.  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  Horace  Yernet,  deep  scarlet,  with  light  throat ; 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  pink,  with  white  throat  ;  John  Fraser, 
scarlet  ;  Wm.  Sadler,  rosy  purple  ;  and  others.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  however,  that  the  past  winter  has  not  been  very  re¬ 
markable  for  its  severity  ;  indeed,  dry  hard  frosts  do  not  harm 
them  nearly  so  much  as  late  spring  frosts,  and  our  spring  has  been 
a  favourable  one  also  ;  to  these  facts,  therefore,  and  our  light 
warm  soil,  may  be  traced  their  hardiness.  On  cold  soils  the  case 
would  be  different,  for  I  have  lost  all  my  old  plants  when  similarly 
left  in  the  beds  before  December  has  arrived,  and  once  I  lost 
upwards  of  1000  plants  ;  they  were  considered  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  severest  weather,  but  22°  of  frost  for  three  or  four 
nights  proved  too  much  for  them. 

Anyone  desirous  of  cultivating  these  gay  autumn  flowers  should 
plant  at  once,  and  by  adding  Wm.  Ivilgour,  The  Lady,  Bridesmaid, 
Andrew  Hunter,  Jewel,  Perfection,  The  Bride,  and  Herbert  Cut- 
bush  to  the  above  named  a  very  pleasing  assortment  may  be  had  at 
a  trifling  cost. — J.  H.  E. 


Events  op  the  Week. — There  are  few  events  of  any  importance 
to  take  place  during  the  ensuing  week.  On  Friday,  May  24th,  there  will 
be  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  that  date  will  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  Linnean  Society.  On  Saturday  there  will  be  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  Sales  will  be  held  at 
Protheroe  &  Morris’  and  Stevens’  rooms  nearly  every  day.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  to-day  (Thursday)  week,  May  30th,  commences  the 
great  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 

-  The  Weather. — No  more  agreeable  weather  could  be  desired 

by  gardeners  in  the  south  than  that  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed 
and  yet  continues.  Warm  days,  with  intermittent  showers,  have  made 
trees  and  crops  grow  apace,  and  fruit  blossom  is  setting  well,  cater¬ 
pillars  permitting. 

-  The  Horticultural  Club. — The  monthly  dinner  took  place 

on  Tuesday  last  at  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  Hotel  Windsor,  Victoria 
Street.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of  members.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  John 'Lee  (Chairman),  who,  after  his  long  and  severe 
illness,  was  enthusiastically  received  as  he  resumed  his  own  position. 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  Messrs.  E.  B.  Landsell, 
Philip  Crowley,  H.  J.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson,  A.  H.  Pearson,  George 
Paul,  T.  F.  Rivers,  J.  S.  Dismoor,  J.  Lynch  White,  W.  E.  Baker,  T.  W. 
Girdlestone,  A.  H.  Yeitch,  John  Laing,  J,  Laing,  jun.,  James  Walker,  &c. 
The  discussion  was  on  the  Tulip,  other  than  florist  varieties,  and  was 
opened  by  Mr.  James  Walker  in  an  interesting  paper,  and  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  specimens  of  the  early  flowering  and  Parrot  Tulips,  from  home¬ 
grown  and  imported  bulbs,  showing  that  the  flowers  from  those  grown 
in  England  were  superior  to  the  Dutch  flowers,  and  pointing  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  possible  to  grow  our  own  bulbs  instead  of  importing  them 
from  Holland.  An  interesting  discussion  took  place,  which  was  joined 
in  by  the  Chairman,  Messrs.  A.  J.  Pearson,  Rivers,  Laing,  and  other 
members.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Walker,  whose 
paper  appears  on  page  416. 

-  We  received  the  information  too  late  for  publication  last  week 

that  Professor  H.  G.  Reichenbach  died  at  Hamburg  on  the  6th 
inst.  This  gentleman  was  widely  celebrated  for  his  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  and  writings  on  Orchids,  to  the  study  of  which  he  had  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  life.  He  was  born  at  Leipsig  on  January  3rd,  1823, 
and  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the  Hamburg  Botanic  Garden  in  1863. 
Since  that  time  he  has  written  several  works,  the  most  recent  with 
which  he  has  been  connected  being  the  “  Reichenbachia,”  published  by 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Co.  of  St.  Albans. 

f' f -  We  have  been  informed  of  the  death  of  Miss  Susannah  Ingram, 

daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor, 
which  took  place  at  Ascot  on  the  19th  inst. 


_  Myosotidium  nobile. — In  Sir  Edmund  Loder’s  gardens  at 

Floore,  Weedon,  Northamptonshire,  there  are  now  flowering,  and  will 
be  during  the  next  fortnight,  about  two  dozen  plants  of  this  beautiful 
Boragewort  raised  from  seed  saved  here  in  1887.  Anyone  feeling  in¬ 
terested  enough  in  them  to  visit  Floore  during  the  time  would  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  in  their  full  beauty. — G.  Goldsmith. 

_ _  With  Mr.  Abbey’s  communication  on  Renovating  Old 

Fruit  Trees  in  a  recent  Journal,  page  370, 1  fully  agree.  Trees  that 
have  recently  come  under  my  charge  have  been  treated  in  the  wrong 
way  he  describes  —  the  annual  growth  cut  back  to  about  6  inches. 
The  consequence  is  they  have  abundance  of  strong  roots  and  cover 
their  allotted  space,  but  are  fruitless.  Had  they  been  treated  in  a 
more  rational  manner,  as  he  shows,  the  walls  would  be  covered  with 
good  bearing  trees.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  details.  If 
acceptable  I  will  give  the  results  of  my  practice  on  wall  trees  and 
those  growing  in  the  open  later. — T.  H.  Slade.  [We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  particulars  promised.,] 

-  The  present  state  and  the  history  of  the  FLORA  OF  the 

province  of  St.  Petersburg  were  lately  the  subjects  of  a  very 
interesting  communication  by  Dr.  R.  Regel  at  a  meeting  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Society  of  Naturalists  (:t  Me  moires,”  vol.  xix).  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  man  in  the  introduction  of  new  species  is  most  marked  in 
so  populous  a  province.  Several  species  have  been  unconsciously 
imported  by  man  from  South-Eastern  Europe,  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
and  Asia  ;  and  many  garden  plants,  such  as  Beilis  perennis,  Impatiens 
parviflora,  and  Aster  pnecox,  have  become  regular  members  of  the 
wild-growing  flora.  Some  of  them  have  spread  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  The  recently  imported  Erigeron  canadense  has  now  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  the  Matricaria  discoidea,  imported  from 
America  thirty  years  ago,  is  found  all  over  the  region  ;  while  the 
Sambucus  racemosa  grows  even  in  the  wildest  marshes  of  Schlusselburg. 
Plants  imported  by  man  are  dispersed  by  birds,  water,  and  wind  over  a 
wide  space,  and  a  great  many  species,  such  as  Elodea  canadensis, 
Corydalis  bracteata,  Scilla  cernua,  &c.,  have  spread  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Dr.  Regel  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  such  species  being 
carefully  mentioned,  because  a  few  years  after  their  introduction 
the  botanist  may  not  be  able  to  explain  how  they  appeared  in  the 
region,  and  may  suppose  that  they  have  been  merely  overlooked. 

-  Another  interesting  feature  of  the  St.  Petersburg  flora 

which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Regel,  is  the  frequency  of  white 
colour  in 'the  case  of  such  flowers  as  are  coloured  pink  or  blue  in 
Central  Europe.  The  prevalence  of  white  in  the  north  is  thus  con¬ 
firmed.  The  Polygaia  vulgaris,  Lychnis  viscaria,  L.  Flos-cuculi, 
Centaurea  phrygia,  Jasione  montana,  Campanula  glomerata,  C.  Irache- 
lium,  C.  latifolia,  C.  rotundifolia,  C.  patula,  Calluna  vulgaris,  Arcto- 
staphylos  Uva-ursi,  Thymus  serpyllum,  Prunella  vulgaris,  Gymnadenia 
conopsca,  Orchis  maculata,  O.  Traunsteineri,  and  others  were  found 
with  white  flowers.  In  accordance  with  Dr.  Masters’  views,  Dr. 
Regel  sees  in  this  fact  a  pathological  phenomenon  due  to  unfavourable 
climatic  conditions.  The  colouring  pigment  does  not  disappear,  but 
more  intercellular  spaces  appear,  and  being  filled  with  air,  they  permit 
the  full  reflection  of  light.  In  fact,  several  white  flowers  of  Campanula 
patula  became  blue  when  dried,  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them 
evidently  having  compressed  and  reduced  the  intercellular  spaces. — 
(Nature.') 

- Royal’  Meteorological  Society.— At  the  last  monthly 

meeting  of  this  Society,  Dr.  W.  Marcet,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  papers  were  read  : — 1,  “  Account  of  some  Experiments 
Made  to  Investigate  the  Connection  between  the  Pressure  and  Velocity 
of  the  Wind,”  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dines,  B.A.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  relation  between 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  the  pressure  it  exerts  upon  obstacles  of 
various  kinds  exposed  to  it.  The  pressure  plates  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  long  arm  of  a  whirling  machine  which  was  rotated  by  steam 
power.  The'author  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  about  twenty- 
five  different  kinds  of  pressure  plates.  The  pressure  upon  a  plane  area 
of  fairly  compact  form  is  about  l,j  lb.  per  square  foot  at  a  velocity  of 
twenty-one  miles  per  hour,  or,  in  other  words,  a  pressure  of  1  lb.  per 
square  foot  is  caused  by  a  wind  of  a  little  more  than  seventeen  miles  per 
hour.  The  pressure  upon  the  same  area  is  increased  by  increasing  the 
perimeter.  The  pressure  upon  a  \  foot  plate  is  proportionally  less  than 
that  upon  a  plate  either  half  or  double  its  size.  The  pressure  upon  any 
surface  is  but  slightly  altered  by  a  cone  or  rim  projecting  at  the  back,  a 
cone  seeming  to  cause  a  slight  increase,  but  a  rim  having  apparently  no 
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effect;  2,  “  On  an  Improved  Method  of  Preparing  Ozone  Paper,  and 
other  Forms  of  the  Test,  with  Starch  and  Potassium  Iodide,”  by  Dr. 
C.  H.  Blackley,  F.R.Met.Soc.  3,  “Notes  on  the  Climate  of  Akassa, 
Niger  Territory,”  by  Mr.  F.  Bussell,  F.R.G.S.  4,  “  Wind  Storm  at 
Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  on  January  27th,  1889,”  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Russell,  F.R.S. 

-  The  National  Dahlia  Society’s  schedule  of  classes  and 

arrangements  for  the  present  year  is  now  issued,  and  it  is  announced 
that  the  annual  Exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
September  Gth  and  7th  next.  With  regard  to  the  Centenary  Celebration 
and  Conference,  it  is  stated  that  “  According  to  the  ‘Hortus  Kewensis,’ 
Dahlia  variabilis  was  first  sent  to  the  Royal  Gardens  by  Lady  Bute  in 
1789  ;  and  in  consideration  of  this  fact  the  present  Marquis  of  Bute 
has  this  year  very  kindly  made  a  donation  of  £10  to  the  prize  fund  of 
the  Society.  The  year  1889  being,  therefore,  the  centenary  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Dahlia  into  England,  the  Committee  are  naturally 
anxious  that  an  event  so  interesting  to  Dahlia  growers  should  be  suitably 
commemorated.  With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
representation  of  the  marvellous  development  of  the  Dahlia  during  the 
century  that  it  has  been  under  cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Committee  have  added  to  the  schedule  a  novel  and  impor¬ 
tant  class  open  to  all  exhibitors.  In  this,  ‘  The  Centenary  Class,’  will 
be  represented,  as  far  as  practicable,  every  known  kind,  form,  and  type 
of  Dahlia.  In  addition  a  National  Dahlia  Conference  will  be  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  at  3  o’clock  on  the  first  day  of  the  Society’s  exhibi¬ 
tion,  when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  and  discussion  invited  : — 
‘History  of  the  Dahlia,’  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  '  Development  of  the 
Show  Flower,’  by  Mr.  n.  Turner ;  ‘  On  Cultivation,’  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
West  ;  ‘  Decorative,  Pompon,  and  Single  Dahlias,’  by  Mr.  J.  Cheal.” 
The  class  specially  referred  to  is  for  “  a  collection  of  Dahlia  blooms  to 
occupy  a  length  of  staging  not  exceeding  24  feet.”  The  prizes  are 
£G,  £4,  £3,  and  £2.  Twenty-three  other  classes  are  provided  for 
Dahlias  of  all  sections  from  nurserymen  and  amateurs,  the  prizes 
ranging  from  £6  to  5s. 

-  Thebe  are  nearly  one  hundred  varieties  of  Dbacjenas  in 

cultivation  at  the  present  time,  and  of  these  D.  Goldieana  is  the  most 
beautiful.  It  is  a  native  of  Western  Tropical  Africa.  The  plant  is  of 
erect  habit,  the  leaves  being  marbled  and  irregularly  banded  with  dark 
green  and  silver-grey  in  alternate  straight  or  furcate  transverse  bands, 
the  colours  being  about  equally  distributed.  The  back  of  the  unfolded 
leaves  and  the  stem  where  visible  at  the  upper  joints  is  of  a  pale  reddish 
purple.  A  good  stock  of  any  of  the  varieties  may  be  worked  up  in  a 
very  short  time  by  anyone  having  a  few  old  and  probably  bare-stemmed 
plants,  and  a  stove  or  hot- water  pit  in  which  to  strike  them.  Cut  off  the 
top  of  each  plant  a  few  joints  below  the  bottom  leaves,  and  insert  it  in 
a  bottle  of  water  containing  a  piece  or  two  of  charcoal,  and  place  in 
stoves.  The  contact  with  warm  water  will  cause  the  stems  to  emit  roots 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  suitable 
sized  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver 
sand,  and  grown  on  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  old  stems  may  then  be 
cut  into  pieces  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  removing  the  bark 
from  one  side  with  a  sharp  knife  before  inserting  the  pieces  closely  together 
in  4^-inch  pots  filled  with  light  mould  and  surfaced  with  sand,  on  which 
the  barked  side  of  pieces  should  be  placed,  and  then  covered  with  half¬ 
inch  thick  of  light  soil,  watered,  placed  in  heat,  and  covered  with  glass 
When  the  “  eyes  ”  have  pushed  into  growth,  remove  the  glass  and  pot 
the  little  plants  singly  as  soon  as  they  have  made  a  couple  inches  of 
growth,  giving  them  water  to  settle  the  soil,  and  growing  them  in  a 
moist  warm  atmosphere.  But  the  easiest  way  to  secure  young 
plants  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones  (where  quantities  are  not  the 
object)  is  to  cut  down  the  plants  to  within  G  inches  of  the  soil,  and  to 
take  off  the  young  plants  which  afterwards  spring  from  the  beheaded 
stems  when  about  2  inches  long,  with  a  little  of  the  old  wood 
attached,  and  strike  them  in  the  usual  way. — II.  W.  Waed. 


NOTES  AT  FARINGTON  HOUSE. 

In  the  garden  attached  to  the  residence  oE  John  Eccles,  Esq., 
Preston,  Lancashire,  the  value  of  Libonia  floribunda  for  conservatory 
decoration  is  well  demonstrated  by  examples.  Many  of  the  plants  are 
fully  2  feet  high  and  as  much  in  diameter,  covered  with  their  small  but 
attractive  red  and  yellow  flowers.  The  plants  vary  in  age  from  two  to 
four  years,  and  have  greenhouse  treatment  throughout  the  year.  They 
lose  some  of  their  foliage  during  the  cool  days  of  autumn  by  this  treat¬ 
ment  as  the  flowers  are  appearing,  which  they  would  not  do  if  a  little 
beat  could  be  given  them  at  that  stage.  This  is  impossible,  and  even 
if  it  could  be  applied  it  is  questionable  if  any  advantage  would  be  gained, 


for  the  plants  are  profusely  flowered.  The  secret  appears  to  be  abun¬ 
dance  of  water,  with  liberal  syringing  during  the  summer,  and  exposing 
the  growth  to  full  sunshine  to  thoroughly  ripen  it. 

Primula  sinensis  is  also  remarkably  well  grown,  and  the  gardener, 
Mr.  Waters,  attributes  his  success  to  having  the  plants  in  cool  quarters. 
He  thus  secures  sturdy  compact  plants  that  produce  bold  trusses  of  fine 
flowers.  These  plants  are  frequently  raised  too  early  for  spring  flower¬ 
ing,  April  and  May  being  suitable  months.  They  enjoy  a  cool  base  and 
shade  from  the  sun.  Primula  obconica  is  well  grown,  and  raising  the 
plants  from  seed  annually  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended,  for 
they  grow  with  freedom  and  flower  much  more  profusely  than  plants 
that  are  subjected  to  division.  This  plant  produces  seed  freely  in  cool 
airy  quarters,  especially  if  a  few  late  sown  plants  are  reserved  for  the 
purpose — that  is,  plants  which  commence  flowering  at  this  period  of  the 
year. 

The  old  Acacia  armata,  discarded  from  many  a  garden  now-a-days, 
is  one  mass  of  its  small  ball-like  yellow  flowers.  Small  plants  are 
attractive,  but  large  specimens,  such  as  those  at  Farington  House,  are 
invaluable  in  conservatories  where  large  plants  can  be  accommodated. 

The  beautiful  Chorozema  cordatum  splendens  appears  to  have  shared 
the  fate  of  many  grand  old  greenhouse  plants.  The  demand  for  flowers 
in  a  cut  state,  and  plants  that  can  be  raised  quickly  for  decorative 
purposes,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  many  that  are  not  so  suitable  for 
these  purposes  being  cast  aside.  I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  a  plant 
nearly  4  feet  through  in  these  gardens,  and  covered  with  its  small  but 
brilliant  pea-shaped  blossoms.  Mr.  Waters  has  spent  some  care  on  this 
plant  to  bring  it  to  its  present  excellent  condition.  It  has  no  “coddling,” 
for  he  has  no  time  for  that.  Cool  greenhouse  treatment  throughout  the 
summer,  plenty  of  water,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  syringe  to  keep  the 
foliage  free  from  spider,  are  the  chief  points  in  culture.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  easily  increasel  by  cuttings,  or  can  be  as  easily  raised  from 
seed. 

I  was  not  aware  that  we  had  a  scented  double  Camellia.  There  is 
one  at  Farington  House  flowering  freely.  The  flowers  are  rose  pink  in 
colour,  while  their  formation  resembles  that  of  the  old  C.  japonica.  I 
know  that  the  white  single-flowered  C.  oleifera  is  fragrant.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Camellia  has  not  been  improved  in  this  respect. 

It  has  been  said  times  almost  without  number  that  when  Vines  are 
given  inside  as  well  as  outside  borders,  they  soon  find  their  way  to 
the  latter,  and  leave  the  former  practically  rootless.  The  very  opposite 
is  the  case  with  the  early  vinery  at  Farington  House.  For  some  years 
I  have  not  seen  an  early  house  of  Vines — old  Vines,  too,  with  young 
rods  run  up  during  the  past  four  years — looking  better.  They  have 
been  hard  forced  for  several  years  in  succession,  and  carried  heavy  crops 
of  fruit,  ripe  the  first  week  in  May — not  a  bunch  or  two,  but  15  or  20  lbs. 
cut  about  that  time  for  the  market.  The  Vines  have  improved  very 
much  during  the  past  four  years,  and  each  year  have  been  capable  of 
carrying  heavier  crops  of  fruit.  This  is  mainly  due  to  a  light  dressing 
of  lime  ;  a  good  mulching  of  loam  and  manure  on  the  surface  annually 
before  the  Vines  are  started,  abundance  of  water  being  given  to  the 
inside  border,  and  the  surface  liberally  and  freely  damped  daily.  The 
roots  have  increased  considerably  on  the  surface,  and  with  their  increase 
the  Vines  have  shown  their  capacity  for  doing  more  work.  Not  only  is 
the  crop  a  heavy  one,  but  the  bunches  will  be  large,  and  the  berries 
large  too,  if  like  those  of  last  year.  The  foliage  is  very  large,  leathery, 
and  nearly  black. 

Mr.  Waters  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  cause  of  Peach  buds  falling  as 
advanced  by  “Utilitarian,”  and  to  obviate  the  evils  pointed  out  on 
page  211  the  wood  is  left  much  thicker  in  the  early  trees  than  in  the 
late  ones.  The  result  is  that  scarcely  a  bud  falls,  except  on  one  tree, 
and  that  is  Walburton’s  Late  Admirable,  on  which  he  has  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  full  crop.  The  buds  fell  this  year  as  they  have  done 
in  years  past.  This  variety  should  never  have  been  in  this  house,  but 
there  it  is,  and  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  it.  But  it  is  generally  getting 
less,  and  may  some  day  disappear  altogether  as  the  others  extend.  The 
crop  of  fruit  is  an  excellent  one,  but  the  trees  are  not  beauties.  The 
mutilation  of  their  branches  shows  that  they  have  undergone  some  hard 
treatment  in  the  past,  but  now  they  are  furnished  with  young  fruitful 
wood.  The  roots  were  in  the  same  unsatisfactory  condition  ;  long  strong 
fibreless  stems  had  been  laid  into  a  new  border  ;  the  trees  have  been 
lifted,  and  the  roots  cut  hard  back,  with  the  .result  that  they  have 
abundance  of  feeders  on  the  surface. — Visitoe. 


STRAWBERRY  SIR  CHARLES  NAPIER. 

While  paying  a  visit  recently  to  the  well-kept  gardens  at  Mereworth 
Castle  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  fine  variety  in  good  condition. 
Mr.  Markham,  the  head  gardener,  forces  a  large  number  of  plants,  and 
he  evidently  knows  how  to  manage  them.  He  does  not  believe  in  a  crop 
of  small  fruit,  but  allows  them  to  carry  from  seven  to  nine  fruits  each. 
Many  when  ripe  I  should  say  would  turn  the  scales  at  oz.,  if  not 
more,  and  all  were  looking  as  healthy  as  they  possibly  could  do,  not  a 
sign  of  red  spider  anywhere.  Being  a  late  variety  this  is  not  forced 
early  ;  the  first  plants  were  colouring  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  is  used  for  early  work  ;  of  this  there 
was  a  quantity  ripe,  although  when  I  saw  them  a  good  many  had  been 
gathered.  But  while  writing  about  the  Strawberries  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  many  other  fruits  grown.  Peaches  were  looking 
remarkably  well  indoors,  all  carrying  good  crops  of.  fruit ;  these  are 
also  grown  rather  extensively  on  the  walls,  and  judging  from  present 
appearance  there  is  likely  to  be  a  good  crop,  as  they  appear  to  besetting 
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very  well  indeed  ;  in  fact,  better  than  might  be  expected  after  such  a 
wet,  sunless  season  as  the  past.  Grapes  are  also  grown  well,  one  house 
of  young  Vines  being  worthy  of  note  ;  they  were  planted  last  July,  and 
half  of  them  at  the  present  time  are  carrying  a  crop  of  good-sized 
bunches.  These  are  intended  to  be  rooted  out  in  the  autumn.  Those 
to  remain  are  not  allowed  to  fruit  this  season,  but  will  make  good  canes 
for  fruiting  next  season  and  onward,  the  object  being  not  to  loseayear’s 
fruit  Melons  must  not  be  overlooked  ;  these,  too,  are  looking  like 
finishing  well.  Green  Gem  (?)  is  the  only  variety  grown,  and  I  think  if  a 
good  strain  is  procured  there  is  little  need  to  grow  any  others.  Much 
more  of  interest  might  be  noticed,  but  I  think  these  notes  will  suffice 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  fruit  culture. — 

C,  V .  c. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

Delphiniums,  or  Perennial  Larkspurs,  as  they  are  very  commonly 
Called,  are  plants  well  worth  cultivation.  In  the  year  1817  nine  species 
only  were  given,  but  now  there  are  nearly  a  hundred  varieties  culti¬ 
vated,  and  new  varieties  are  constantly  being  raised  at  home  and 
abroad.  All  of  them  are  hardy,  with  flowers  of  various  colours  and  size, 
dwarf  and  tall  growing,  and  producing  splendid  spikes  of  blooms.  The 
Delphinium  is  of  very  easy  culture  ;  a  deep  rich  mellow  loam  suits  it 
best.  Plenty  of  room  should  he  given  for  the  plants  to  develop.  To 
have  this  plant  at  its  best  it  will  be  well  to  devote  a  bed  to  it  placing 
the  taller  ones  in  the  centre  and  the  dwarf  ones  round  the  side.  A 
splendid  bed  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  gardens  at  Balrath  Burry, 
Co.  Meath,  where  an  annual  dressing  of  manure  is  applied  to  the  plants 
with  great  benefit. 

Choice  varieties  can  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  When 
1  he  plants  have  done  flowering  cut  away  the  flower  stems.  They  will 
then  push  up  young  shoots,  which  when  strong  enough  should  be  care¬ 
fully  divided.  These  should  be  shaded  from  the  sun  a  little  till  they 
begin  to  take  root.  The  following  make  a  fine  selection  Beaut6, 
Hyacinthiflorum,  Figaro,  M.  Duvivier,  Coelestinum,  Eugene  Mezard’ 
Illustration,  M.  Riviere,  Nudicaule,  Cardiuale,  Victory,  and  Soleil 
couchant. — A.  G.  Frampton. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

A  Seasonable  Receipt. — At  this  season  of  the  vear  gardeners 
Will  be  busy,  in  the  absence  of  blinds,  applying  some  m'ixture  on  glass 
structures  to  obscure  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun.  The  following  simple 
mixture  I  have  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably — viz°,  white 
lead,  Brunswick  green,  and  turpentine  made  into  a  thin  paint  and 
applied  with  a  brush.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  add  no  oil,  or  it 
will  be  difficult  to  wash  it  oil  in  the  autumn.  The  great  benefit  of 
using  the  above  is,  if  done  on  a  fine  day  it  only  needs  doing  once  in 
the  season,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  little  soda  in  the  water  it  can  eafi  y 
be  washed  off  again.— T.  IV.,  Doneraile  Court  Gardens,  Co.  Cork. 


Gardeners  Again. — In  your  issue  of  the  11th  of  April,  at  pa°-e  301 
I  find  under  the  headingof  “  Evening  Notes,”  another  interesting  article 
on  the  subject  of  gardeners’  certificates.  I  at  once  say  it  will  take  all 
Mr.  Dale’s  spare  evenings,  also  those  of  “  East  Kent,”  to  write  and 
criticise  me  on  this  subject  before  I  shall  get  unhappy.  My  answer  (o 
‘•East  Kent”  is  in  the  affirmative  as  to  my  knowledge  of  the  practice 
of  the  leading  nurserymen.  Many  gentlemen  prefer  bein<*  supplied 
with  a  gardener  (if  possible)  by  some  personal  friend,  and  this  is  prin¬ 
cipally  owing  to  the  want  of  a  system  whereby  a  thoroughly  practical 
all-round  gardener  may  be  distinguished  from  an  insufficiently  trained 
one,  so  that  each  man  may  rank  according  to  his  abilities.  These  were 
my  thoughts  when  I  first  wrote  on  this  subject,  therefore  I  advocated  the 
use  of  certificates.  Of  my  old  bothyites  some  are  following  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  carpenters,  policemen,  and  one  or  two  others  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  best  places  as  gardeners,  but  could  not  retain  them 
owing  to  their  insufficient  all-round  training.  This  I  mav  state  was 
perhaps  owing  to  their  age  when  they  commenced  learning,  this  bein°- 
about  twenty  years,  and  after  working  four  or  five  years  under  glass 
they  were  recommended  as  head  gardeners  to  fill  situations  for  which 
they  had  not  been  sufficiently  trained.  “  East  Kent”  avaiu  asks  me  if 
I  wish  any  of  those  trained  in  the  same  school  as  mvself  to  have  third- 
class  certificates.  This  I  answer  in  the  affirmative,"  should  they  not  be 
qua'ified  for  a  higher,  that  be:ng  the  very  essence  of  my  argument.  It 
is  not  the  position  a  man  holds  nor  that  which  he  has  held=that  would 
entitle  him  to  the  certificate,  but  it  should  be  granted  to  him  entirely  on 
his  abilities  as  a  gardener. -Alfred  Bishor,  Westly  Hall  Gardens, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  ’ 


Forcing  Strawberry  Plants  the  Second  Year  -Like  vo 
correspondent,  “  A  Foreman,”  I  find  plants  answer  better  for  forcii 
purposes  the  second  year  than  the  first.  When  growing  for  mark 
some  years  ago  we  obtained  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  ounce  during  the  mom 
of  I  ebruary  for  fruit  from  old  plants  of  Vieomtesse  Hericart  de  Thur 
Our  mode  of  culture  was  as  follows.  At  the  end  of  June  the  plan 
were  turned  out  of  the  pots,  nearly  all  the  soil  was  shaken  from  thei 
the  roots  were  not  shortened,  they  were  then  repotted  firmly  in  the  san 
size  pots,  6  inch,  and  stood  in  a  sunny  position  outside.  As  soon 
established  liquid  manure  was  applied  at  every  alternate  waterin 
By  October  they  were  in  flower,  and  were  removed  to  a  north  hous 
and  kept  there  quite  cool  until  the  end  of  December,  when  they  we 


placed  in  the  Strawberry  house,  the  temperature  varying  from  55°  to 
70°,  in  which  they  ripened  at  the  time  mentioned.  What  the  flavour 
was  I  am  unable  to  say,  as  I  believe  my  mouth  was  not  made  for  eating 
Strawberries  so  early  in  the  year.  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain 
fruit  from  young  plants  until  nearly  the  end  of  March,  our  supply 
during  the  early  part  of  that  month  being  taken  from  old  plants  of  the 
same  variety  that  failed  to  flower  in  autumn.  These  were  started  in 
November.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  when  I  had  charge  of  a 
garden  that  I  would  try  to  span  the  year  with  Strawberries,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  that  resolution  my  employer  does  not  like  forced  Straw¬ 
berries,  so  for  that  reason  I  have  not  grown  any  for  him.  I  still  believe 
it  possible  to  do,  and  hope  some  day  to  prove  it. — Handy  Andy. 


Sending  Plants  with  and  without  Earth.— At  this  time  of 
the  year  numbers,  especially  of  amateurs  with  unheated  greenhouses, 
and  who  wish  to  have  them  gay  for  the  remaining  six  months,  when 
visitors  are  flitting  about,  buy  quantities  of  “rooted  plants”  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration.  It  is  useless  here  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  would  not  enjoy  far  greater  pleasure  by  raising  all  that 
would  be  possible  from  seed  or  cuttings  at  home,  and  watching  their 
progress  from  day  to  day  since  the  commencement  of  the  new  year. 
Many  have  not  time,  and  a  considerable  number,  for  want  of  heating 
apparatus  and  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  procedure, 
would  only  be  courting  failure.  There  is,  therefore,  and  for  sufficient 
reason,  a  vast  number  that  must  every  year  be  purchasers  of  plants  for 
garden  and  cbnservatory  decoration.  I  am  very  fond  of  propagation 
as  an  amateur,  but  for  twenty  years  I  have  always  had  to  do  this. 
Others  have  to  do  so  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  system  has  been  increased 
and  is  necessary.  Well,  on  the  point  above  referred  to,  the  professional 
gardener  and  the  amateur  who  raise  their  own  seedlings  and  cuttings 
have  considerable  advantages  above  those  who  order  plants  and  receive 
them  by  parcels  post.  Their  plants  are  turned  out  of  the  cutting  pots  or 
propagating  boxes,  and  in  two  minutes  turned  into  their  future  position 
in  the  flower  garden,  or  potted  for  indoor  display.  The  potsherds  are 
removed,  and  frequently  not  a  root  is  displaced,  with  the  result  that 
when  brought  indoors  no  check  whatever  is  sustained,  and  if  bedded 
out  growth  is  continuous.  Contrast  this  with  the  customary  system  in 
almost  all  nurseries.  Plants  are  ordered  by  parcels  post.  To  travel  by 
this  method  they  must  not  exceed  a  certain  weight,  and  so,  to  make  that 
certain,  all  soil  is  shaken  out,  and  in  numbers  of  cases,  with  plants  having 
tender  or  fragi’e  roots,  the  feeding  fibrous  roots  are  broken,  and  when 
they  arrive — even  admitting  they  were  most  carefully  packed  in  damp 
moss — too  frequently  that  moss,  at  this  season  especially,  is  considerably 
dried  up.  This,  I  must  premise,  is  not  a  personal  experience,  but  a 
pretty  general  result  attaching  to  small  nurserymen  and  small  orders 
transmitted  in  cardboard  or  frail  wooden  boxes — admitting  that  such 
boxes  arrive  unsmashed.  What  is  the  result  ?  The  nurseryman  may 
receive  in  the  first  place  undeserved  imprecations.  I  say  “  undeserved,” 
because  cheap  plants  and  “  small  lots  ”  may  have  been  ordered,  and  his 
custom  is  thus  compromised.  Worse  still,  the  recipient  has  to  spend  the 
whole  year  nursing  his  plants,  which  took  several  weeks  to  recover  the 
violent  check  they  sustained  when  shook  out  on  transmission.  Is  there 
no  remedy  ?  I  received  during  the  past  week  a  large  number  of  green¬ 
house  plants,  mostly  of  ornamental  foliage,  in  pots,  removed  them  from 
the  chest  to  my  greenhouse,  syringed  them  with  warm  rain  water,  and 
in  one  hour  they  were  in  splendid  form.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
suggestion  that  nurserymen  should  have  a  special  tariff  arrangement  to 
send  valuable  plants  in  pots? — W.  J.  Murphy,  Clonmel. 


L2ELIA  DIGBYANA-M03SLE. 

Many  remarkable  hybrid  Orchids  have  been  raised  in  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  but  never  probably  since  the 
earliest  productions  appeared  in  public  has  so  much  interest  been 
excited  as  was  occasioned  by  the  exhibition  of  the  handsome 
hybrid  named  above.  This  was  shown,  as  may  be  remembered,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  Mav  14th  last, 
when  the  Orchid  Committee  unanimously  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  for  it,  and  also  unanimously  recommended  the  award  of 
a  silver  medal,  an  exceptional  but  well  merited  honour.  In  dis¬ 
tinctness  of  appearance  and  beauty,  with  the  fusion  of  characters 
possessed  by  two  such  well-marked  Orchids  as  Laslia  Digbyana, 
better  known  in  gardens  as  Brassavola  Digbyana,  and  Cattleya 
Mossiae,  this  hybrid  is  quite  an  extraordinary  production.  There  is 
also  every  probability  that  as  the  plant  increases  in  strength  the 
flowers  will  still  further  improve  in  size  and  character,  and  though 
for  many  years  to  come  it  must  necessarily  remain  very  scarce  and 
proportionately  valuable,  it  will  always  have  a  great  deal  of  interest 
attiched  to  it. 

The  plant  shown  (fig.  08)  was  said  to  beabout  seven  years  old  from 
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the  time  the  seed  germinated,  and  this  was  the  first  year  of  flower¬ 
ing,  though  no  doubt  now  the  plant  has  attained  sufficient  strength 
it  will  flower  every  season.  The  B  assavola  was  the  seed  parent, 
.and  has  imparted  much  of  its  character  to  the  labellum,  also 


tinctive  appearance  to  the  flower,  owing  to  the  evenly  fringed 
margin,  like  the  Brassavola  and  unlike  other  Cattleyas  or  Lselias. 
The  lip  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  round,  but  somewhat 
inclined  to  oblong ;  the  colour  a  bright  delicate  rosy  tint  with  a  few 


Fig.  03. 


LiELlA  D1GBYANA-MOSSLK 


.•softening  the  Cattleya  Mossim  colouring  to  a  most  soft  and  delicate 
clear  rosy  mauve.  The  flowers  are  over  C  inches  in  diameter,  the 
sepals  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  the  petals  inch 
across  at  the  widest  part.  The  labellum  gives  much  of  the  dis- 


irregularly  broken  crimson  streaks  in  the  centre,  a  golden  throat 
and  duller  crimson  streaks  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  of  moderate 
size,  somewhat  narrow,  as  also  are  the  flattish  pseudo-bulbs,  and 
only  one  other  character  need  be  added,  no  mean  attraction  in 
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itself — namely,  the  agreeable  fragrance  possessed  by  the  flowers. — 
L.  Castle. 

CATTLEYA  F0RBE3I. 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  some  of  your  able  correspondents 
could  through  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  give  me  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  above  mentioned  Cattleya.  With  me  it  seems 
very  subject  to  the  flower  sheath  drying  off  prematurely.  My 
plant  of  Cattleya  Forbesi  has  fifteen  pseudo-bulbs  from  5  to  7 
inches  long,  four  of  which  are  now  showing  flower  sheaths.  It  is 
grown  in  a  5-inch  pan  suspended  near  the  glass  of  an  intermediate 
house  where  a  number  of  other  varieties  of  Cattleyas  and  Lselias 
are  grown.  It  looks  remarkably  healthy,  but  I  have  never  been 
able  to  flower  it.  I  am  under  the  impression  it  requires  some 
special  treatment. — N.  C. 


A  RUN  INTO  THE  WEALD  OF  SUSSEX. 

Sussex  is  a  beautiful  county,  nearly  all  pasture  and  woodland) 
with  hills  more  or  less  bold,  and  corresponding  intervening  valleys,  the 
general  character  resembling  an  ornamental  park  for  miles.  The  tender 
green  of  the  Oaks,  which  most  abound,  brings  into  the  relief  the  dark 
hues  of  the  Pines  that  crown  the  summit  of  many  a  smooth  round 
eminence,  and  the  golden  Broom  and  Gorse  impart  brightness  to  the 
landscape.  The  pastures  are  full  of  flowers,  for  Primroses  and  Cowslips 
still  linger,  Orchises  and  Bluebells  abound,  and  Celandines  sparkle 
in  damp  dells.  With  all  these  and  many  more  flowers,  including  blossom¬ 
laden  fruit  trees,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  a  journey  southwards  down 
the  Brighton  line  from  the  Metropolis.  But  the  blossom  is  later,  and 
the  leafage  of  trees  less  dense  than  are  found  several  miles  farther 
north,  where  the  soil  is  darker  in  colour,  lighter  in  texture,  and  wrarmer. 
In  Sussex  it  is  generally  light  in  colour,  hence  not  quick  in  absorbing 
heat,  and  heavy  in  texture.  Yet  it  is  good  soil  when  well  treated,  but 
judging  by  the  few  tilled  fields,  the  farming  instinct  is  not  possessed  by 
the  natives.  Orchards  and  fruit  gardens  appear  few  and  far  between, 
though  there  is  an  extension  of  planting— due  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  to 
the  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Cheal,  who  have  shown  very  clearly  that  both 
trees  and  fruit  can  be  well  grown  in  this  delightful  county.  I  hope  to 
see  their  nurseries  some  day.  My  recent  mission  was  of  a  different 
character,  for  it  began  with  a  gardeners’  supper  and  ended  in  a  bed  of 
florists’  Tulips. 

THE  EAST  GRINSTEAD  GARDENERS’  IMPROVEMENT  SOCIETY. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  above  is  the  exact  title  of  a  now  organi¬ 
sation  of  gardeners,  but  it  indicates  their  object.  Of  this  Society  Mr. 
G.  Wyatt  Truscott  of  Oakleigh  was  elected  the  first  President,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  sufficient  to  simply  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  honour, 
but  desired  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  members,  to  shake 
them  by  the  hand  and  to  assure  them  of  his  wish  to  work  with  them  in 
making  the  new  Society  successful.  To  this  end  he  conceived  that  a 
repast  would  bring  them  together,  and  it  did  to  the  number  of  about 
fifty,  and  it  was  evident  the  host  of  the  Dorset  Arms  understood  it  was 
to  be  a  good  one.  To  that  repast  I  was  kindly  invited  by  the  President, 
and  had  the  delight  of  listening  to  a  speech  such  as  not  many  gardeners 
hear.  For  frank  friendship  with  the  men  who  work,  for  felicity  of 
expression,  for  real  appreciation  of  the  skill  of  intelligent  men,  it  was  an 
address  to  be  remembered,  and,  however  high  the  speaker  rises  as  a  city 
magnate,  he  will  be  equal  to  the  position.  He  with  his  friends  were 
evidently  as  happy  as  if  at  a  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet,  and  his  guests  will 
not  soon  forget  the  cheery  friendly  manner  in  which  they  were  so 
hospitably  entertained.  I  felt  bound  to  tell  them  all,  the  men  of  wealth 
and  men  of  labour,  that  it  was  good  for  both  to  join  together,  as  each 
would  understand  the  other  better,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual  trust  and 
respect  would  be  engendered  that  would  strengthen  the  aggregate  com¬ 
munity.  That  was  and  is  my  belief,  and  the  ringing  cheers  for  the 
President  and  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Truscott  proved  how  highly  the 
assemblage  appreciated  the  association  of  classes  on  the  occasion. 

DARKNESS  AND  LIGHT. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have  had  (as  a  few  of  them  have)  the 
pleasure  of  spending  a  night  at  Oakleigh  will  admit  they  have  never 
had  the  light  under  more  corqplete  control.  They  can  have  darkness  or 
light  instantaneously,  a  thousand  times  if  they  like,  a3  they  lie  in  bed, 
with  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  It  is  marvellous  what  can  be  done  with 
stored  up  electricity  and  the  latest  mechanical  appliances.  It  can  be 
carried  about  and  is  carried  about,  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
hang  something  like  a  watch  on  your  waistcoat,  turn  a  handle,  and 
have  the  light  thrown  on  a  book  or  newspaper  held  before  you  for 
reading  in  a  dark  railway  train  or  anywhere  else.  That  is  what  I  have 
seen  and  tested,  so  know  it  to  be  true.  Gardeners  and  others  interested 
in  gardening  like  to  know  of  advances  of  a  scientific  and  useful 
character  outside  their  own  particular  domain,  hence  this  reference. 

A  GAY  CONSERVATORY. 

The  Oakleigh  conservatory  is  only  briefiy  referred  to  with  the  object 
of  recording  the  great  value  of  Petunias,  raised  from  seed  in  Julv,  as 
spring  decorative  plants.  I  have  seen  no  such  display  of  double'and 
single  varieties— plants  2  to  3  feet  high  or  more,  in  the  zenith  of  vigour, 
and  laden  with  handsome  flowers  in  rich  and  delicate  colours,  grown  in 
such  a  short  time,  and  all  from  a  shilling  packet  of  seed.  “  More  for 


money  ”  could  not  very  well  be  produced,  for  there  must  be  a  cartload 
of  them.  Just  another  plant  must  be  mentioned,  raised  and  grown  in 
the  same  way,  and  very  beautiful  are  the  richly  pencilled  flowers  in 
great  heads— the  Salpiglossis.  The  plants  are  4  feet  high,  with  stems 
as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  and  cannot  but  be  admired  by  those  who  see 
them.  A  word  of  praise  is  justly  due  to  Mr.  F.  Dunn  for  what  he  has 
accomplished  so  quickly  and  well.  I  have  only  to  say  in  addition  that 
the  kitchen  garden  is  as  clean  and,  in  its  way,  as  enjoyable  as  any  other 
part  of  this  well  kept  estate.  And  now  a  step  onwards. 

DR.  HOGG’S  LAND. 

This  is  still  farther  south  I  think,  but  the  line  twists  about  so,  follow¬ 
ing  the  valleys  between  the  hills,  that  you  appear  to  face  nearly  all  points 
of  the  compass  in  a  few  miles,  and  lose  your  geographical  bearings. 
The  Doctor  has  quite  a  territory  very  delightfully  situated  on  a 
southern  declivity,  with  the  English  Channel  twelve  miles  distant,  but 
the  air  was  so  clear  that  the  ships  and  steamers  could  be  seen  plainly 
enough  gliding  along  past  Eastbourne.  He  made  himself  a  new  garden 
eight  years  ago,  or  rather  commenced  then  with  a  ploughed  field,  and  to 
see  it  now  furnished  with  deciduous  trees,  Conifers,  and  shrubs,  some  of 
the  walks  quite  embowered,  evokes  something  akin  to  astonishment, 
and  shows  what  can  be  done  with  good  soil  and  good  management. 
Of  course  there  are  fruit  trees,  such  standard  Apples  that  1 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  their  equal  at  the  same  age  in  size, 
symmetry,  and  fruitfulness.  The  branches  are  clustered  with  blossoms 
to  the  very  base,  and  no  weight  of  fruit  will  break  them  down.  This 
is  the  result  of  judicious  pruning  in  the  early  stages,  and  subsequent 
thinning,  not  shortening,  the  branches.  I  should  like  my  friend 
Mr.  A.  Young  to  see  those  trees,  and  I  am  able  to  assure  him  that  they 
were  pruned  the  spring  following  the  planting,  in  the  way  that  I  have 
been  bold  enough  to  advise.  I  am  afraid  my  two  or  three  opponents 
will  think  the  Doctor  a  great  vandal,  for  he  planted  a  number  of  trees 
last  autumn,  and  I  observed  every  shoot  had  been  shortened  this  spring. 
Every  one  is  growing  as  freely  as  can  be  desired,  and  in  the  autumn  the 
number  of  branches  will  be  doubled  at  least,  and  will  be  as  strong  as 
anyone  could  wish  them  to  be  for  maturing.  I  just  note  the  fact  and 
pass  on,  though  before  I  leave  the  fruit  trees  I  may  allude  to  some 
examples  of  canker  by  way  of  preparing  Mr.  Tonks  and  Mr.  Hiam  for 
something  which  will  follow  ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  take  them 
all  their  time  to  sustain  their  theories  without  modification.  We  shall 
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FLORISTS’  TULIPS. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  known  to  all  men  that  Dr.  Hogg  is  a  florist  as  well 
as  a  pomologist.  His  very  old  friends  know  it,  but  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion  do  not.  He  makes  no  fuss  about  it,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not 
many  men  know  hardy  plants,  or  are  better  acquainted  with  florists’ 
flowers,  than  he  is.  Years  ago  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  Dahlia,  and 
nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  he  won  his  first  prize  for 
Tulips,  though  he  has  long  since  ceased  exhibiting.  His  collection 
has  of  late  been  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  him.  It  consists  of 
nearly  200  named  varieties,  collected  from  various  sources,  and 
arranged  in  the  orthodox  seven  rows  in  a  frame  and  canvas-covered 
bed,  like  a  span-roofed  house.  There  he  sits  with  his  book,  record¬ 
ing  the  characters,  properties,  and  defects  of  the  varieties  -  selecting, 
rejecting,  and  taking  notes  for  future  arrangement.  How  beautiful 
the  flowers  are  in  the  mass  with  their  glistening  colours  and  chaste  and 
gay  markings,  yet  on  close  examination  some  will  not  “  do.”  This  has 
a  stained  base,  that  a  ragged  edge,  a  third  some  short  petals,  a  fourth 
rather  weak  in  the  stalk.  These  old  florists  are  very  exacting,  but  when 
they  show  you  what  they  regard  as  a  perfect  flower,  and  it  is  examined 
with  another  that  is  lacking  in  something,  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
difference,  and  you  are  bound  to  admit  the  authorities  are  right,  that. is 
to  say  if  you  are  not— well,  an  artist  of  .an  aesthetic  turn  of  mind,  and 
prefer  something  with  a  ragged  hang-dog  appearance.  If  you  do, 
enjoy  your  preference  by  all  means  ;  the  florist  will  remain  a  florist 
still,  and  will  work  for  the  ideal  standard  of  excellence  which  is  not  the 
less  valued  because  difficult  to  attain.  Mr.  Walker  says  florists’  Tulips 
will  not  be  popular  for  sale  as  cut  flowers.  Probably  not,  nor  will  florists’ 
Dahlias,  Carnations,  Picotees,  and  Auriculas  of  the  highest  types.  They 
are  not  “  shop”  flowers  ;  but  all  the  same  they  are  the  aristocracy  of  the 
families  to  which  they  belong,  the  thoroughbreds  so  to  say,  and  as  such 
valued  by  those  who  rejoice  in  their  possession.  The  florists’  Tulip  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowers.  It  is  not  “gaudy.”  The  bizarresare 
brilliant  by  their  translucent  colours,  and  the  roses  and  bybloemens  pen¬ 
cilled  with  such  delicacy  that  the  artist’s  “  improvements  ”  are  clumsy 
in  comparison.  They  will  never  be  shop  flowers,  and  fortunately  there 
are  plenty  without  them,  but  will  be  sougfht  after  because  of  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  and  grown  by  those  who  understand  their  properties 
and  can  appreciate  their  exact  lines  and  points  of  merit.  Florists’ 
flowers  are  satisfying  to  their  possessors,  and  the  plants  or  bulbs  are 
cared  for  and  cherished  all  the  year  round.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the 
Doctor  among  his  Tulips,  and  I  learned  a  wrinkle  or  two  about  them 
which  will  enable  me  to  admire  them  the  more.  I  found  out  too 
the  cause  of  the  so-called  “  disease  ” — excessive  wet  and  nothing  else, 
but  I  cannot  enlarge  on  this  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. — W. 


FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Apples.— This  was  one  of  the  first  fruits  grown  in  Santa  Clara 
County  after  the  American  occupation.  It  was  found  that  the  peculiar 
climate  and  soil  of  this  section  caused  the  trees  to  bear  heavily  and  the 
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fruit  to  develope  to  wonderful  size,  beauty  and  flavour.  Even  tbe 
most  ordinary  varieties  of  eastern  Apples  were  transformed  by  these 
conditions  into  the  choicest  of  fruit.  In  this  particular  branch  of  horti¬ 
culture,  however,  we  come  in  competition  with  Eastern  States,  and  we 
look  for  our  market  at  home,  in  Mexico,  China  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  The  business  has  been  highly  remunerative,  many  people 
having  made  handsome  fortunes  from  it.  But  it  is  open  to  the  same 
objection  as  Orange  culture — to  wit,  that  the  fruit  must  be  marketed  in 
a  fresh  state.  Orchardists  prefer  to  grow  those  fruits  in  which  they 
have  no  competition  and  which  they  can  hold  without  loss  until  the 
market  suits  them  to  sell.  Consequently  but  few  Apple  orchards  have 
been  planted  in  this  county. 

Nut-bearing  Trees. — There  have  been  many  extensive  plantings 
of  Almonds  in  this  county,  with  a  success  that  has  astonished  the  most 
•sanguine.  The  tree  is  a  very  swift  grower  and  bears  as  heavily  as  other 
fruits.  We  have  all  the  choicest  varieties  known  to  commerce,  besides 
many  special  kinds  originated  here.  As  to  the  profit,  the  owners  of  the 
Almond  orchards  claim  better  returns  than  from  other  fruits.  The  trees 
blossom  in  the  early  days  of  March,  and  are  a  source  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  visitors  who  come  here  at  that  time  from  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  Eastern  States.  Of  English  Walnuts  we  have  many.  These 
trees  were  planted  originally  for  shade  and  ornament,  but  as  they  attained 
age  and  began  to  bear,  the  large  crops  of  superior  fruit  showed  another 
source  of  revenue.  Being  grown  from  the  seed,  dozens  of  different 
varieties  resulted,  many  of  them  superior  to  any  before  known  in  the 
market ;  and  to-day  California  Walnuts  are  more  sought  after  and  com¬ 
mand  a  higher  price  than  those  grown  in  any  other  country.  Pecans, 
Chestnuts,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  Nuts  feel  the  influence  of  rich  soil 
and  genial  climate,  and  respond  with  immense  crops. 

Small  Fruits. — Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  &c.,  are 
grown  principally  in  the  lowlands  towards  the  15 ay.  For  very  many 
years  Santa  Clara  County  produced  all  the  Strawberries  grown  for  the 
market  in  this  State,  and  it  still  grows  nine-tenths  of  the  entire  crop  of 
California.  They  are  grown  in  fields  of  from  five  to  one  hundred 
acres,  and  produce  two  full  crops  each  year,  with  scattering  returns 
between.  We  have  them  in  market  from  May  to  January,  and  in  some 
instances  they  return  as  high  as  1500  dollars  to  the  acre.  To  get  more 
than  one  crop  they  must  be  irrigated,  and  a  hundred  or  so  dollars  per 
acre  in  addition  is  generally  made  by  growing  Onions  between  the  rows. 
They  are  generally  cultivated  by  Chinamen,  who  plant,  cultivate  and 
harvest  them  for  one-half  the  money  received  from  the  crop.  Black¬ 
berries  and  Raspberries  yield  equally  large  returns.  The  flowing  artesian 
wells  furnish  ample  water  for  irrigation,  and  the  amount  of  the  crop  is 
only  limited  by  the  superficial  area  of  the  bushes. 

Vineyards  and  Wine  Growing. — To  the  Catholic  missionaries 
California  owes  its  start  in  viticulture  as  well  as  in  horticulture.  The 
Fathers  when  they  planted  the  missions  planted  also  the  Vine,  from 
which  they  made  the  wine  for  their  own  use.  The  variety  propagated 
by  them  is  known  as  the  Mission  Grape.  It  is  a  heavy  bearer,  sweet 
and  palatable,  but  too  heavy  in  alcohol  for  a  good  wine  Grape.  While 
this  variety  was  comparatively  worthless  for  the  production  of  a  fine 
wine,  it  accomplished  a  most  important  work.  It  demonstrated  to  immi¬ 
grants  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  those  from  the  wine 
districts  of  Europe,  that  the  Vine  would  grow  in  California  and  produce 
fruit  as  it  would  grow  and  produce  in  no  other  part  of  the  world. 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Spaniards  and  Italians  imported  stocks  and  cut¬ 
tings  of  the  different  varieties  that  were  favourites  in  their  respective 
districts  at  home.  They  were  planted  and  far  excelled  in  growth  and 
production  anything  they  had  ever  done  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  had  been  brought.  For  many  yeai-9  Santa  Clara  County,  although 
growing  considerable  quantities  of  choice  Grapes,  made  no  record  for 
wine.  The  product  of  her  vineyards  was  purchased  at  a  large  price 
and  taken  to  ether  localities  and  used  to  “  bring  up  ”  the  wines  of  sections 
not  so  favoured  as  ours.  As  a  consequence,  other  counties  made  a 
reputation  for  wines  before  the  advantages  of  Santa  Clara  County  in 
this  direction  were  known  outside  of  the  State.  However,  the  demand 
for  Grapes  induced  extensive  planting,  and  as  the  question  of  future 
market  was  all-important,  the  matter  of  making  our  Grapes  into  wine 
ourselves  was  practically  considered.  All  of  the  Vine  growing  districts 
of  Europe  were  ransacked  for  approved  varieties,  and  the  markets  of  the 
world  studied  with  a  view  of  getting  that  which  would  be  the  best  and 
most  profitable.  All  of  our  recent  vineyards  have  been  planted  with 
the  knowledge  gained  from  the  centuries  of  experience  in  wine  growing 
in  the  old  countries.  It  was  early  discovered  that  the  county  was 
naturally  divided  into  districts,  each  specially  adapted  to  the  production 
of  certain  types  of  wine.  They  have  generally  been  planted  with 
reference  to  their  respective  particularities,  and  we  have  been  so  far 
successful  that  we  can  produce  almost  exact  counterparts  of  the  cellars 
of  Burgundy,  Bordeaux  and  the  Rhine  provinces.  The  great  annual 
crops  rendered  necessary  a  large  expenditure  for  cellarage  and  cooperage 
for  the  proper  maturing  of  the  wine,  and  this  caused  many  of  our 
viticulturists  to  sell  their  crop  new  or  at  the  age  of  one  year,  in  order  to 
clean  out  their  cellars  for  each  succeeding  crop.  Even  this  manner  of 
conducting  business  was  found  to  be  very  profitable,  but  as  nothing 
increases  in  value  so  rapidly  as  good  sound  wine,  it  occurred  to  the 
growers  that  if  they  could  hold  their  crops  for  three  years  they  could 
treble  their  profits.  To  get  the  money  necessary  for  cellars  and 
cooperage,  co-operative  societies  were  formed,  one  of  the  most  success¬ 
ful  being  composed  of  the  Vine  growers  of  the  celebrated  Los  Gatos 
and  Saratoga  wine  belt  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  valley.  The 
vineyards  in  this  section  have  been  planted  with  intelligence  and  care, 


and  produce  the  choicest  varieties  known  to  viticulture.  The  winery 
is  located  about  a  mile  north  of  Los  Gatos  on  the  Saratoga  road,  about 
ten  miles  from  San  Jose.  The  buildings  are  against  a  hill,  into  which 
immense  cellars  have  been  excavated. 

The  yield  of  the  Vine  in  Santa  Clara  County  is  as  remarkable  as 
that  of  other  fruits.  Choice  varieties  which,  in  Europe,  give  but  one  or 
2  lbs.  to  the  Vine,  give  from  25  to  40  lbs.  here.  There  is  no  disease  to 
impair  vitality,  and  the  life  of  the  Grape  in  this  section  is  one  of 
uninterrupted  vigour.  Vines  are  usually  planted  from  cuttings,  000  to 
the  acre,  and  yield  considerable  crop3  at  three  years  of  age.  The 
expense  of  planting,  pruning,  See.,  is  something  less  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  orchard.  From  five  years  of  age  the  yield  will  be  from  6  to 
10  tons  per  acre.  The  price  of  choice  varieties  of  wine  Grapes  has  been 
from  20  to  35  dollars  per  ton.  A  ton  of  Grapes  will  make  150  gallons 
of  wine,  worth  about  40  cents  per  gallon,  at  three  years  of  age.  Com¬ 
panies  are  being  formed  for  manufacturing  wine  on  commission.  The 
company  makes  the  wine  and  stores  it,  giving  the  grower  a  hundred 
gallons  of  wine  for  each  ton  of  Grapes. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

We  have  had  very  favourable  weather  lately  in  East  Anglia.  There 
have  been  no  frosts  since  anything  began  to  grow,  and  the  burst  of 
summer,  which  began  on  May  4th,  has  been  so  well  maintained  hitherto 
that  bedding  plants  from  a  fairly  cool  house  might  have  been  put  out  at 
once  at  that  date.  April  was  very  sunless,  but  that  was  all  in  favour  of 
the  duration  in  bloom  of  my  Marechal  Niel  under  glass,  which  gave  me 
during  six  weeks  about  3o0  splendid  Roses  ;  but  they  improved  greatly 
in  colour  with  the  sun  heat  of  May.  All  the  upright  rods  are  now  cut 
clean  away  down  to  the  two  horizontal  stems,  and  fresh  ones  will  be 
trained  up  in  their  places  during  the  summer.  The  plant  resents  this 
vigorous  treatment,  and  generally  sulks  without  movement  for  quite  a 
month,  however  favourable  the  conditions  of  growth  may  be  ;  but  I  do 
not  take  any  notice,  knowing  the  pace  with  which  it  will  make  up  for 
lost  time  at  the  end  of  the  season,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  it  has 
never  yet  occurred  to  it  during  the  sulky  season  how  easily  it  might 
be  revenged  by  sending  up  suckers,  becoming  cankered,  swelling  at  the 
junction,  or  other  means  of  annoyance. 


We  had  a  great  rain  on  May  11th,  resulting  in  the  highest  flood 
since  July,  1879  ;  but  I  only  found  one  eel  in  the  Rose  beds  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  iie  was  not  a  large  one.  Only  the  day  before  I  was  saying  how 
seldom  we  had  sufiicient  rain  in  May.  We  have  had  a  rare  soaking  now, 
and  a  warm  one  too,  followed  by  hot  sun,  and  the  growth  of  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  been  very  rapid.  Roses  broke  very  slowly  at  first  and  seemed 
backward,  but  the  year  before  last  taught  us  how  quickly  a  late  season 
may  be  converted  into  an  early  one,  and  they  cannot  be  considered 
backward  now.  I  have  even  Her  Majesty  in  bud,  and  Madame 
Lambard,  pruned  just  a  month  ago,  showing  colour  already.  One  has  to 
work  hard  to  keep  pace  with  such  rapid  developments  in  tying, 
thinning,  killing  pests,  and  hoeing. 


At  a  leading  rosarian’s  a  month  ago  I  saw  several  men  digging 
between  the  Roses  in  the  beds,  turning  up  full  spadefuls  within  a  few 
inches  of  fine  established  plants.  I  had  sufiicient  presence  of  mind  not 
to  display  my  ignorance  by  saying  anything,  but  glanced  furtively  at 
the  proprietor  to  see  if  he  were  shuddering.  No,  he  was  regarding  the 
operation  with  complacency.  Shortly  afterwards  we  dug  up  a  cutting 
stock,  where  the  bud  was  dead,  to  look  at  the  roots,  and  some  of  the 
subsoil  came  up.  Bless  me  !  it  was  like  Alderney  butter  in  colour,  but 
tougher  and  stiffer,  and  quite  as  rich.  The  explanation  was  plain. 
His  Rose  roots  ran  down  where  they  got  splendid  natural  food  ;  mine 
run  horizontally,  not  far  from  the  surface,  trained  and  tempted  and 
kept  there  by  constant  feeding,  because  there  are  no  natural  stores 
below.  In  my  prepared  pudding  of  made  Rose  beds  the  jam  is  near  the 
top,  and  the  roots  are  there  too,  and  my  Rose  plants  would  be  bodily 
uprooted  if  anyone  was  to  dig  round  them  like  that.  Consequently, 
we  have  to  do  a  quantity  of  hoeing.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  merits 
of  the  Dutch  hoe  as  a  cultivator  of  light  land,  and  the  oftener  the  beds 
qre  hoed,  particularly  after  rain  or  watering,  the  better  I  am  pleased. 


A  red  sport  of  Niphetos,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Journal,  does  not  sound  as  if  it  would  be  a  great  acquisition.  Of  course 
it  is  absurd  to  say  anything  against  a  Rose  without  having  seen  it,  but 
still  I  think  most  people  will  agree  that  its  natural  colour  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charm  of  this  Rose.  The  Climbing  Niphetos  sounds  as  if  it  would  be 
very  valuable  to  market  growers,  but  sometimes  these  climbing  sports 
do  not  prove  very  satisfactory.  I  hope  this  one  may.  The  absence  of 
•sun  has  hitherto  prevented  the  owners  of  new  Roses  from  showing 
many  of  them  in  bloom,  but  Madame  Hoste,  T.,  seems  to  be  already 
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acquiring  a  reputation.  I  saw  a  beautifully  shaped  and  coloured  bloom 
cut  from  a  tiny  stem.  _ 


I  have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end, 
and  better  all  round,  for  amateurs  to  buy  Tea  Roses  rather  than  to  bud 
them.  There  is  little,  if  any,  advantage  to  be  gained  from  maiden 
blooms.  The  buds  of  the  new  or  weak  varieties  are  difficult  to  get.  You 
must  bud  your  stocks  below  the  surface,  if  dwarfs,  to  remain  where 
budded,  and  ants,  woodlice,  and  all  manner  of  evil  disposed  creatures 
will  play  havoc  with  the  dormant  buds.  You  must  run  the  risk  of  frost 
if  on  standards ;  and,  finally,  good  strong  plants  are  decidedly  cheap. 
Nurserymen  maybe  inclined  to  thank  me  for  this  hint,  but  a  greater 
demand  wiil  create  a  greater  supply,  and  I  think  the  result  should,  and 
will  be,  that  Roses  will  be  cheaper  still. — W.  R.  Raillem. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

The  Follt-lore  of  Plants.  By  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer.  London  : 

Chatto  &  Windus,  Piccadilly,  1889. 

In  a  neatly  bound  octavo  volume  of  328  pages  Mr.  Dyer  has  given  a 
most  interesting  account  of  multitudinous  customs  and  superstitions  in 
which  plants  are  concerned,  and  he  has  treated  a  subject  necessarily 
entertaining  in  a  popular  and  agreeable  manner.  Commencing  with 
a  chapter  on  plant  life  generally,  the  author  proceeds  to  give  some 
information  with  regard  to  “  The  Primitive  and  Savage  Notions  respect¬ 
ing  Plants.”  This  is  followed  by  “  Plant  Worship,”  plants  in  witch¬ 
craft,  demonology,  fairy-lore,  as  love  charms,  in  relation  to  dreams,  the 
weather,  proverbs,  and  ceremonials,  all  being  dealt  with  exhaustively. 
A  chapter  is  devoted  to  “  Plant  Names,”  in  which  the  origin  of  popular, 
vernacular,  and  local  names  is  chiefly  discussed  ;  then  plant  language  is 
considered,  fabulous  plants,  “  The  Doctrine  of  Signatures,”  “  Plants  and 
the  Calendar,”  “  Children’s  Rhymes  and  Games,”  “  Sacred  Plants,” 
“  Plant  Superstitions,”  “  Plants  in  Folk  Medicine,”  “  The  Legendary 
History  of  Plants,”  and  “  Mystic  Plants.” 

Elaborate  works  have  been  published  upon  the  folk-lore  of  plants 
and  flowers,  but  the  one  under  notice  was  intended  by  the  author  to 
serve  as  “  a  useful  handbook,”  and  it  must  be  added  that  he  has 
accomplished  his  purpose,  for  notwithstanding  a  few  slight  errors  in  the 
names  of  plants  which  escaped  notice  in  the  revision,  it  is  well  worth 
the  attention  of  all  readers  interested  in  the  history  of  plants. 

The  book  is  printed  in  a  clear  readable  type  on  stout  paper,  and  is 
neatly  bound  in  cloth,  but  it  contains  no  illustrations,  which  some 
readers  will  consider  a  defect.  It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
have  many,  but  a  few  well  chosen  illustrations  would  have  added  to 
the  interest  of  the  book. 

As  an  example  of  tie  style  cf  the  work  we  extract  the  following 
portion  of  the  chapter  on 

PLANTS  AND  THEIR  CEREMONIAL  USE. 

In  the  earliest  period  of  primitive  society  flowers  seem  to  have  been 
largely  used  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Tracing  their  history  downwards 
to  the  present  day,  we  find  how  extensively,  throughout  the  world, 
they  have  entered  into  sacred  and  other  rites.  This  is  not  surprising 
when  we  remember  how  universal  have  been  the  love  and  admiration 
for  these  choice  and  lovely  productions  of  Nature’s  handiwork.  From 
being  used  as  offerings  in  the  old  heathen  worship  they  acquired  an 
additional  veneration,  and  became  associated  with  customs  which  had 
important  significance.  Hence  the  great  quantity  of  flowers  required 
for  ceremonial  purposes  of  various  kinds  no  doubt  promoted  and 
encouraged  a  taste  for  horticulture  even  among  uncultured  tribes.  Thus 
the  Mexicans  had  their  famous  floating  gardens,  and  in  the  numerous 
records  handed  down  of  social  life,  as  it  existed  in  different  countries, 
there  is  no  lack  of  references  to  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the 
vegetable  world. 

Again,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  the  histories  of  bygone  centuries 
have  contributed  their  accounts  of  the  rich  assortment  of  flowers  in 
demand  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  which  are  valuable  as  indicating 
how  elaborate  and  extensive  was  the  knowledge  of  plants  in  primitive 
periods,  and  how  magnificent  must  have  been  the  display  of  these 
beautiful  and  brilliant  offerings.  Amongst  some  tribes,  too,  so  sacred 
were  the  flowers  used  in  religious  rites  held,  that  it  was  forbidden  so 
much  as  to  smell  them,  much  less  to  handle  them,  except  by  those  whose 
privileged  duty  it  was  to  arrange  them  for  the  altar.  Coming  down  to 
the  historic  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  have  abundant  details  of  the 
skill  and  care  that  were  displayed  in  procuring  for  religious  purposes  the 
finest  and  choicest  varieties  of  flowers  ;  abundant  allusions  to  which  are 
found  in  the  old  classic  writings. 

The  profuseness  with  which  flowers  were  used  in  Rome  during 
triumphal  processions  has  long  ago  become  proverbial,  in  allusion  to 
which  Macaulay  says — 

“  On  they  ride  to  the  Forum, 

While  Laurel  boughs,  and  flowers, 

From  honse  tops  and  from  windows, 

Fell  on  their  crests  In  showers,” 

Flowers,  in  fact,  were  in  demand  on  every  conceivable  occasion,  a 
custom  which  was  frequency  productive  of  costly  extravagance.  Then 
there  was  their  festival  of  the  Floralia,  in  honour  of  the  reappearance 
of  spring  time,  with  its  hcsts  of  bright  blossoms,  a  survival  of  which 
has  long  been  kept  up  in  this  country  on  May  day,  when  garlands  and 
carols  form  the  chief  feature  of  the  rustic  merry-making.  Another 
grand  ceremonial  occasion,  when  flowers  were  specially  in  request,  was 


the  Fontinalia,  an  important  day  in  Rome,  for  the  wells  and  fountains 
were  crowned  with  flowers.  A  pretty  survival  of  this  festival  hag 
long  been  obser.ed  in  the  well  dressing  of  Tissicgton  on  Ascension 
day,  when  the  wells  are  most  beautifully  decorated  with  leaves  and 
flowers,  arranged  in  fanciful  devices,  interwoven  into  certain  symbols 
and  texts.  With  this  usage  may  be  compared  one  performed  by  the- 
fishermen  of  Weymouth,  who  on  the  1st  of  May  put  out  to  sea  for  the 
purpose  of  scattering  garlands  of  flowers  on  the  waves,  as  a  propitiatory 
offering  to  obtain  food  for  the  hungry.  “  This  link,”  according  to  Miss 
Lambert,  “  is  but  another  link  in  the  chain  that  connects  us  with  the 
yet  more  primitive  practice  of  the  Red  Indian,  who  secures  passage 
across  the  Lake  Superior  or  down  the  Mississippi,  by  gifts  of  precious 
tobacco,  which  he  wafts  to  the  great  spirit  of  the  Flood  on  the  bosom 
of  its  waters.” 

By  the  Romans  a  peculiar  reverence  seems  to  have  attached  to  their 
festive  garlands,  which  were  considered  unsuitable  for  wearing  in  public. 
Hence,  any  person  appearing  in  one  was  liable  to  punishment,  a  law 
which  was  carried  out  with  much  rigour.  On  one  occasion,  Lucius 
Fulvius,  a  banker,  having  been  convicted  at  the  time  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  of  looking  down  from  the  balcony  of  a  house  with  a  chaplet 
of  Roses  on  his  head,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  here  kept  for  sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of  the  war.  A  further 
case  of  extreme  severity  was  that  of  P.  Munatius,  who  was  condemned 
by  the  Triumviri  to  Ire  put  in  chains  for  having  crowned  himself  with 
flowers  from  the  statue  of  Marsyas. 

Guests  at  feasts  wore  garlands  of  flowers  tied  with  the  bark  of  the 
Linden  tree,  to  prevent  intoxication,  the  wreath  having  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  the  position  of  the  wearer.  Not  only  were  the  guests 
adorned  with  flowers,  but  the  waiters,  drinking-cups,  and  room,  were  all 
profusely  decorated.  “In  short,”  as  the  author  of  “Flower-lore”' 
remarks,  “  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  occasions  on  which  flowers 
were  not  employed  ;  and,  as  almost  all  plants  employed  in  making 
garlands  had  a  symbolical  meaning,  the  garland  was  composed  in 
accordance  with  that  meaning.”  Garlands,  too,  were  thrown  to  actors 
on  the  stage,  a  custom  which  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  in  an 
exaggerated  form. 

Indeed,  many  of  the  flowers  in  request  nowadays  for  ceremonial 
uses  in  our  own  and  other  countries  may  be  traced  back  to  this  period 
the  symbolical  meaning  attached  to  certain  plants  having  survived  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  For  a  careful  description  of  the  flowers 
thus  employed,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  two  interesting  papers 
contributed  by  Miss  Lambert  to  the  “Nineteenth  Century,”  in  which 
she  has  collected  together  in  a  concise  form  ail  the  principal  items  of 
information  on  the  subject  in  past  years.  A  casual  perusal  of  these 
papers  will  suffice  to  show  what  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  botany  the 
ancients  must  have  possessed  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  most 
costly  array  of  plants  witnessed  at  any  church  festival  supersedes  a 
similar  display  witnessed  by  worshippers  in  the  early  heathen  temples. 
In  the  same  way  we  gain  an  insight  into  the  profusion  of  flowers- 
employed  by  heathen  communities  in  later  centuries,  showing  how  in¬ 
timately  associated  these  have  been  with  their  various  forms  of  worship. 
Thus,  the  Singhalese  seem  to  have  used  flowers  to  an  almost  incredible- 
extent,  and  one  of  their  old  chronicles  tells  us  how  the  Ruanwelld  dagoba 
— 270  feet  high — was  festooned  with  garlands  from  pedestal  to  pinnacle, 
till  it  had  the  appearance  of  one  uniform  bouquet.  We  are  further 
told  that  in  the  fifteenth  emturya  certain  king  offered  no  less  than- 
6,480,320  sweet-smelling  flowers  at  the  shrine  of  the  tooth  ;  and,  among 
the  regulations  of  the  temple  at  Dambedenia  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
one  prescribes  that  “  every  day  an  offering  of  100,000  blossoms,  and1 
each  day  a  different  kind  of  flower,”  should  be  presented.  This  is  a 
striking  instance,  but  only  one  of  many. 

“  With  regard  to  Greece,  there  are  few  of  our  trees  and  flowers,’” 
writes  Mr.  Moncure  Conway,  “  which  were  not  cultivated  in  the- 
gorgeous  gardens  of  Epicurus,  Pericles,  and  Pisistratus.  Among  ther 
flowers  chiefly  used  for  garlands  and  chaplets  in  ceremonial  rites  we 
find  the  Rose,  Violet,  Anemone,  Thyme,  Melilot,  Hyacinth,  Crocus,  yellow 
Lily,  and  yellow  flowers  generally.  Thucydides  relates  how,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  was  burnt 
down  owing  to  the  priestess  Chrysis  having  set  a  lighted  torch  too  near 
the  garlands  and  then  fallen  asleep.  The  garlands  caught  fire,  and  the 
damage  was  irremediable  before  she  was  conscious  of  the  mischief. 
The  gigantic  scale  on  which  these  floral  ceremonies  were  conducted 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  procession  of  Europa  at 
Corinth  a  huge  crown  of  Myrtle,  30  feet  in  circumference,  was  borne. 
At  Athens  the  Myrtle  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  authority,  a 
wreath  of  its  leaves  having  been  worn  by  magistrates.  On  certain 
occasions  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  was  adorned  with  a 
chaplet  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Henbane.  Of  the  further  use  of  gar¬ 
lands,  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese  employ  them  very  freely  ;  both- 
men  and  women  wear  chaplets  of  fragrant  blossoms.  A  wreath  of 
a  fragrant  kind  of  Olive  is  the  reward  of  literary  merit  in  China. 
In  Northern  India  the  African  Marigold  is  held  as  a  sacred  flower 
they  adorn  the  trident  emblem  of  Mahadiva  with  garlands  of  it, 
and  both  men  and  women  wear  chaplets  made  of  its  flowers  on 
his  festivals.  Throughout  Polynesia  garlands  have  been  habitually 
worn  on  seasons  of  religious  solemnity  or  social  rejoicing,”  and” 
in  Tonga  they  were  employed  as  a  token  of  respect.  In  short, 
wreaths  seem  to  have  been  from  a  primitive  period  adopted  almost 
universally  in  ceremonial  rites,  having  found  equal  favour  both  with 
civilised  as  well  as  uncivilised  communities.  It  will  probably,  too,, 
always  be  so. 
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BATH  SPRING  SHOW. 

May  15th, 

The  Spring  Show  is  always  popular,  not  merely  with  the  citizens  of 
Bath,  but  also  with  the  flower-loving  inhabitants  of  the  country  for 
many  miles  round.  All  that  is  wanted  is  fine  weather  to  make  it  a 
success,  and  at  last  the  spell  has  been  broken,  no  rain  having  fallen  on 
the  Show  day.  The  Sydney  Garden  where  it  is  held  is  always  very 
beautiful  at  this  time  of  year,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  is  frequently  put.  Most  of  the  tents  were  well  filled,  and  if 
some  of  the  older  classes  were  somewhat  thinly  filled,  new  features 
more  than  compensated  for  this.  Especially  noteworthy  were  the  dis¬ 
plays  of  Orchids,  Roses,  and  Pansies,  all,  it  should  be  added,  very 
popular  at  Bath,  and  choice  flowering  plants  were  as  usual  exceptionally 
well  shown.  Mr.  Benjamin  Pearson  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and 
with  him  are  associated  a  Committee  of  town  gentlemen  who  arrange 
everything  with  great  ability. 

Azaleas  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  schedule,  but  each  year 
fewer  large  specimens  are  shown.  Mr.  W.  Long,  gardener  to  C.  Gar¬ 
diner,  Esq.,  Brislington,  was  well  first  for  nine  plants,  all  about  C  feet 
high,  of  pyramidal  form,  and  beautifully  flowered.  The  best  varieties 
were  Iveryana,  Duchesse  de  Bale,  Charmer,  Due  de  Nassau,  and  Souvenir 
du  Prince  Albert.  Mr.  C.  H.  Keel,  gardener  to  Col.  Landon,  was 
second,  and  a  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
who  had  rather  small  informally  trained  plants,  covered  with  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  Messrs.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  Clark,  Trow¬ 
bridge,  W.  C.  Drummond,  Bath,  A.  Taylor,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Mackillop, 
Esq.,  Bath,  and  H.  Jones,  gardener  to  J.  Canning  Doherty,  Esq.,  Bath, 
were  successful  in  the  other  classes  for  Azaleas,  but  their  exhibits  call 
for  no  special  comment. 

In  the  class  for  nine  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  flower  the  com* 
petition  was  exceptionally  close,  a  new  exhibitor,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  running 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  hard  for  first  place.  The  last  named  had  a  grandly 
flowered  specimen  of  Erica  ventricosa  magnifica  upwards  of  6  feet 
across,  Hedaroma  tulipifera  still  larger  and  well  flowered,  Anthurium 
Schertzerianum  with  forty-five  fine  spathes,  a  good  Erica  Cavendishiana, 
Azalea  Ducde  Nassau,  Aphelexis  spectabilis,  Authurium  Schertzerianum 
\\  ardianum,  Franciscea  calycina  major,  and  a  large  but  poor  Azalea 
Cedo  Nulli,  the  last  named  nearly  spoiling  his  chance  for  the  first  prize. 
Among  Mr.  Taylor’s  generally  good  plants  were  beautifully  flowered 
specimens  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Erica  Victoria  Regina,  and  Erica 
ventricosa  alba  tincta.  In  the  classes  for  flowering  plants,  from 
which  the  exhibitors  just  mentioned  were  excluded,  the  exhibits  did  not 
call  for  comment. 

Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  sixteen  plants,  ten  of  which  were  to 
be  of  ornamental  foliage,  this  noble  group  comprising  several  good 
Palms,  Ericas,  and  other  valuable  plants.  The  second  prize  was  well 
won  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  was  third. 
Mr.  Curry,  gardener  to  Colonel  Pepper,  Salisbury,  was  first  for  nine  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  among  these  being  large  and  fairly  well  coloured 
specimens  of  Crotons  Countess,  Weismanni,  and  Queen  Victoria.  Mr. 
H.  Jones  was  a  fairly  good  second.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  was  as  usual 
first  for  a  group  of  Ferns,  and  Mr.  Jones  second. 

Orchids  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  a  tent,  and  quite  a  grand 
display  was  made.  The  premier  prize  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  arranged 
for  effect,  on  a  space  l&feet  by  6  feet,  Ferns  and  foliage  plants  allowed, 
was  won  by  Mr.  S.  Kerslake,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley,  Bath  ; 
Mr.  R.  B.  Cater,  Bath,  being  a  very  creditable  second.  Both  had  pleasing 
arrangements,  in  which  Cattteyas,  Dendrobes,  Oncidiums,  Masdevallias, 
Laelias,  Cypripedium«,  and  other  choice  Orchids  were  seen  to  good 
advantage  with  Palms  and  small  Ferns.  The  Rev.  E.  Handley  was 
first  fur  six  Orchids,  these  consisting  of  Cymbidium  giganteum  with  three 
strong  spikes,  Trichopilia  suavis  with  five  spikes,  Aerides  Fieldingi  well 
flowered  but  past  its  best,  Cypripedium  barbatum,  and  Odontoglossum 
Halli.  In  the  class  for  four  Orchids  the  Rev.  E.  Handley  took  the  lead, 
having  Cattleya  Skinneri  with  eight  strong  spikes,  Dendrobium  Devo- 
nianum  with  four  beautifully  flowered  pseudo-bulbs,  Lselia  purpu- 
rata  with  five  spikes,  and  Cypripedium  caudatum  scarcely  developed. 
Mr.  G.  Pymm,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gouldsmith,  Trowbridge,  was  second,  his 
best  being  a  good  variety  of  Cattleya  Warneri,  this  and  the  other  plants 
included  being  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  cotton-wool  covered  stakes. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Holmes,  Bath,  was  third.  For  a  single  specimen  the  Rev. 
E.  Handley  was  first  with  a  strong  piece  of  Laelia  purpurata  carrying  six 
grand  spikes  of  bloom.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  was  second  with  Cattleya 
Mendelli  grandiflora  bearing  eight  good  flowers.  Orchids  were  also 
principally  exhibited  in  the  class  for  new  and  rare  plants.  The  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  the  Rev.  E.  Handley  for  Cypripedium  bellatulum 
with  three  flowers,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Pymm  for  a  good  form  of 
Cattleya  Mendelli  superba. 

Numbers  of  classes  for  flowering  plants  were  provided,  and  in  most 
instances  the  competition  was  good.  The  best  four  Ericas  were  shown 
by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Mr.  Long  being  second,  while  the  first  prize  for  a 
single  specimen  went  to  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  Fewer  Pelargoniums  were 
shown  than  usual.  With  six  varieties  Mr.  G.  Tucker  was  first  with 
healthy  well  flowered  specimens  of  Duchess  of  Manchester,  Triomphe 
de  St.  Mand6,  Beauty  of  Kingston,  Rob  Roy,  Royalty,  and  Lady  Isabella. 
Mr.  H.  Jones  was  second.  Mr.  W.  Davis,  gardener  to  S,  P.  Budd,  Esq., 
was  easily  first  for  six  Roses  in  pots,  though  some  of  these  were  past 
their  best.  Among  these  were  a  grandly  flowered  specimen  of  Comtesse 
de  Serenye  upwards  of  4  feet  through,  and  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  ; 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami  and  Magna  Charta  were  also  good.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould 


was  second,  his  group  including  La  France  in  fine  condition.  There 
were  two  banks  of  Roses  to  occupy  a  space  12  feet  by  6  feet  in  com¬ 
petition,  and  very  attractive  they  were,  though  not  particularly  well' 
arranged.  S.  P.  Budd,  Esq.,  was  first,  his  plants  having  finer  blooms 
and  better  foliage  than  the  second  prize  group  owned  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Handley.  Mr.  Tucker  had  six  good  Calceolarias,  and  was  first  ;  Mr. 
Marchant,  gardener  to  Jerome  Murch,  Esq.,  Bath,  being  a  good  second. 
Many  of  the  Cinerarias  shown  presented  a  rather  weedy  appearance, 
but  considering  the  lateness  of  the  Show  the  first  prize  plants  shown  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Simms  were  decidedly  good.  Pansies  and  Violas  were  also 
extensively  shown  in  pots,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  being  the  principal  exhibitor. 
There  were  two  competitors  in  the  new  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  to  occupy  a  space  of  150  feet  square.  That  formed  by  Mr.  Curry,, 
and  which  easily  gained  the  first  prize,  was  very  different  to  the 
stereotyped  arrangements  usually  seen  at  the  other  Bath  Shows.  No 
attempt  to  form  a  high  bank  was  made,  but  with  the  exception  of  a 
good  background  of  Palms  and  other  fine-foliaged  plants,  it  consisted  of  a 
low  groundwork  of  Maidenhair  and  other  Ferns  and  Lycopods  on  the  turf, 
out  of  these  springing  various  elegant  Palms,  Crotons,  Anthuriums, 
Orchids,  and  other  choice  plants.  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  was  second, 
and  the  first  prize  for  a  smaller  group  of  plants  was  awarded  to  Mr, 
T.  J.  Tate,  gardener  to  W.  Pumphrey,  Esq.,  Bath. 

Cut  flowers  wer3  not  particularly  numerous,  but  comprised  several 
noteworthy  exhibits.  The  best  twenty-four  Roses  were  staged  by  S.  P. 
Budd,  Esq.,  among  these  being  grand  blooms  of  the  new  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  good  Madame  Willermoz,  Alba  rosea,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami :  the 
Rev.  E.  Handley  was  a  good  second.  The  best  twelve  blooms  in  six  varieties- 
were  staged  by  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  among  these  being  very  fine  Niphetos,. 
Mar6chal  Niel,  and  Souvenir  d’un  Ami;  Mr.  G.  Hooper  was  seconL 
Pansies  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Hooper,  W.  Meddick,  and 
C.  Elliott,  and  Tulips  by  Messrs.  E.  Hall  and  W.  Meddick.  The  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut  flowers  was  awarded  to  Mr.  IL 
Richards,  Bristol,  for  a  beautifully  set  up  and  choice  collection  ;  the 
second  prize  going  to  Mr.  E.  Miller,  Old  Sneyd  Park,  who  had  a  capital- 
lot  of  Orchids,  but  very  badly  arranged.  Several  hand  bouquets  were 
shown,  but  only  that  which  gained  Mr.  C.  Winstone,  Clifton,  the  first 
prize  was  up  to  the  usual  excellent  form.  Mr.  Winstone  was  also  first 
for  a  vase,  Mr.  E.  Hill  being  second,  Mr.  T.  Meakins  third,  an  extra 
being  awarded  to  Mrs.  G.  T.  Hobbs  for  a  lovely  stand  of  Marshal  Kiel 
Roses. 

Not  much  fruit  was  shown.  The  best  six  pots  of  Strawberries  were' 
brought  by  Mr.  J.  Weston,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Layard,  who  had 
Sir  J.  Paxton  in  fairly  good  condition  ;  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr, 
M.  Cole.  Mr.  G.  Pymm  was  well  first  for  a  dish  of  Strawberries,  staging 
very  fine  fruit  of  James  Veitch  ;  Mr.  Weston  being  second  for  a  hand¬ 
some  dish  of  Sir  J.  Paxton.  Some  much-shrivelled  Pears  were  shown,  but 
there  were  a  few  fairly  good  Apples.  Mr.  E.  Hall  was  first  for  the  latter,, 
staging  well  kept  English  Nonpareil.  A  considerable  number  of  classes 
for  vegetables  were  provided,  including  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Mush¬ 
rooms,  and  Cucumbers,  all  of  which  were  well  shown.  Mr.  A.  Millerr 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  Rood  Ashton,  was  easily  first  for  six 
varieties  of  vegetables,  staging  perfect  dishes  of  Old  Red  Tomato,  Model 
Broccoli,  Asparagus,  Sutton’s  Seedling  Potato,  Canadian  Wonder- 
Beans,  and  overgrown  Seakale  ;  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  gardener  to  Lord 
J ustice  Lopes,  was  a  good  second. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  on  a  larger  scale  than  usual,  and 
materially  added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Exhibition.  The  first  to- 
be  noticed  was  the  group  consisting  principally  of  Orchids  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  occupying  a  space  12  feet  by  6  feet,  arranged  by  Mr.  G, 
Cypher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  General  Studd,  Bath,  which,  if  in  competition, 
would  have  taken  the  first  prize.  This  generally  excellent  group 
comprised  well-flowered  specimens  of  Lselia  purpurata,  Phalajnopsis 
amabilis,  Cattleyas  in  variety,  a  fine  form  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,. 
Dendrobium  suavissimum,  Odontoglossum  Alexandra,  a  grandly  flowered 
Dendrobium  Bensoni,  Cypripedium  barbatum  grandiflorum,  and  Vanda 
suavis.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son  had  a  very  showy  group  of  flowering- 
and  fine-foliaged  plants,  including  numerous  plants  of  the  beautiful 
Japanese  Maples,  Orchids  and  Pitcher  Plants,  several  of  the  beautiful 
and  highly  scented  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  Indian  Azaleas,  of  which  the 
best  were  A.  Lady  Poltimore,  one  of  the  finest  whites  ;  Helen  Carmichael, 
a  most  serviceable  semi-double  white  ;  and  Souvenir  de  L.  Van  Houtte, 
semi-double,  and  of  a  vivid  rich  magenta  colour.  A  collection  of 
Japanese  Primulas  and  several  large  bunches  of  the  hardy  Choisya 
ternata  were  also  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  &  Son.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling- 
and  Son  had  a  large  bank  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including  many  of 
the  best  Palms,  Ferns,  Anthuriums,  Ericas,  Orchids,  Indian  and  Belgian 
Azaleas,  Japanese  Maples,  and  various  other  attractive  and  serviceable 
plants.  Intermingled  among  these  were  several  stands  of  cut  Roses, 
these  being  of  excellent  quality  and  remarkably  well  set  up,  or  some¬ 
what  after  the  manner  single  Dahlias  are  frequently  shown,  with 
plenty  of  pretty  foliage  interspersed.  Especially  good  were  the  groups 
of  Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  Madame  Falcot,  Reine  Marie  Henriette, 
Madame  Lambard,  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Primrose  Dame,  Catherine 
Mermet,  The  Bride,  Luciole,  Meteor,  and  Ideal,  the  last-named  being  in 
the  way  of  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  popu'ar- 
buttonhole  variety.  Mr.  A.  A.  Walters,  Bath,  also  had  a  capital  assort¬ 
ment  of  well-grown  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  and  a  few 
Orchids  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper  staged  a  number  of  his  new  white  Pink 
Her  Majesty.  Mr.  J.  H.  Virgo,  Clevedon,  had  several  stands  of  cut- 
blooms  of  his  beautiful  new  Myosotises  Blue  Perfection  and  Grandiflora. 
undulata,  both  of  which  are  much  superior  to  any  of  the  older  forms- 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Mulching  Strawberries. — If  not  already  done  a  mulching  of 
Strawy  manure  should  be  given  forthwith.  Already  the  earliest  have 
set  the  best  portion  of  their  crops,  and  if  the  mulching  is  any  longer 
delayed  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  it  cleanly,  and  in  addition  much 
moisture  will  be  evaporated  from  the  soil.  A  liberal  surface  of  strawy 
manure  applied  early  will  usually  be  washed  sufficiently  to  support  and 
keep  the  ripe  fruit  clean.  Should  the  manure  be  too  far  advanced  in 
decay  for  the  fruit  to  rest  on,  then  it  ought  to  be  either  surfaced  with 
clean  strawy  litter,  or  some  other  means  must  be  adopted  for  keeping 
the  fruit  clean.  Hay,  besides  being  full  of  seeds,  many  of  which  may 
take  root  in  the  ground,  is  also  apt  to  become  musty,  and  the  latter 
remark  also  applies  to  dried  short  grass  from  the  mowing  machine. 
Strawberries  are  very  absorbent,  and  the  flavour  is  soon  affected  by 
contact  with  any  tainted  material.  For  this  reason  also  spent  tan  is 
objected  to  as  a  mulch,  although  this  frequently  preserves  the  fruit 
from  slugs  and  other  insect  pests.  Fresh  straw  is  expensive,  but  when 
cut  into  short  lengths  and  arranged  round  the  plants  there  is  no  doubt 
about  its  superiority  to  all  other  perishable  clean  mulching. 

Strawberry  Supports. — Where  large  breadths  of  Strawberries  are 
grown  the  roughest  methods  of  keeping  the  fruit  clean  have  usually  to 
be  resorted  to,  but  the  owners  of  or  those  in  charge  of  small  gardens 
may,  with  advantage,  take  more  trouble  in  preserving  the  fruit.  Any¬ 
thing  that  will  prop  up  the  bunches  clear  of  the  ground  will  not  only 
keep  the  fruit  cleaner,  always  supposing  a  mulching  to  prevent  splash¬ 
ing  and  loss  of  moisture  is  applied,  and  in  addition  insure  more  thorough 
ripening  in  the  worst  of  seasons.  Earthenware  collars  as  supplied  from 
some  of  the  leading  potteries  answer  well,  and  so  also  do  the  wire 
crinolines  sometimes  advertised  in  this  Journal.  The  latter  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  the  best  substitutes  for  these  are  hoops  made  from  strong 
fencing  wire,  many  coils  of  which  are  often  seen  lying  without  use  in 
some  places.  These  should  be  cut  into  suitable  lengths  and  made  into 
half  circles  with  two  ends,  nearly  or  quite  a  foot  in  length,  turned  down 
for  thrusting  into  the  ground.  When  these  are  fixed  two  to  each  plant, 
they  ought  to  be  near  enough  to  take  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  the 
fruit  and  support  it  4  inches  clear  of  the  ground.  Those  who  can  devote 
their  time  to  it  will  find  propping  up  the  clusters  of  fruit  with  short 
many-forked  Birch  or  Hazel  spray  serves  to  preserve  and  forward  the 
fruit  admirably.  Old  birch  brooms  will  yield  a  considerable  number  of 
these  forked  supports,  and  many  more  might  be  trimmed  out  of 
faggot  wood.  The  opportunity  might  also  be  taken  of  thinning  out  the 
fruit,  leaving  the  earliest  formed  and  largest  only,  that  is  to  say,  if 
quality  and  size  of  fruit  is  preferred  to  quantity. 

Gooseberries. — These  have  come  on  rapidly,  but  the  most  forward 
is  Whinham’s  Industry.  This  free-growing  and  prolific  variety  has  fruit 
already  large  enough  for  use.  Market  growers  especially  ought  to  make 
a  note  of  this,  as  it  is  only  the  earliest  and  comparatively  large  green 
fruit  that  letches  the  most  remunerative  prices.  In  any  case  it  is  unwise 
to  delay  picking  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  fully  grown.  When  so  plenti¬ 
ful  as  they  are  this  season  it  is  advisable  to  commence  lightening  the 
crops  when  the  fruit  is  about  half  grown,  as  they  are  fully  appreciated 
when  at  that  size.  Green  fruit  also  makes  by  far  the  best  preserve  or 
jam,  as  with  these  there  are  no  tough  hairy  skins  to  contend  with,  while 
the  colour  and  flavour  is  much  the  same.  Not  till  the  fruit  is  nearly  or 
quite  full  grown  should  it  be  gathered  for  preserving,  but  if  left  on  the 
trees  till  the  colour  is  changing  the  time  will  be  past  for  making  it  into 
the  best  jam. 

Caterpillars. — As  yet  no  signs  of  these  have  been  detected  on  the 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  bushes,  but  they  have  been  found  on  Pear 
trees.  The  trusses  of  the  Jargonelle  and  a  few  other  varieties  have  been 
extra  fine,  and  clusters  of  fruit  are  well  set.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
where  the  caterpillars  are  principally  to  be  found,  and  unless  caught 
and  destroyed  quickly  not  a  sound  fruit  will  be  lefc.  It  is  advisable  to 
freely  thin  out  clusters  of  Pears,  and  later  on  of  choice  Apples  too,  re¬ 
moving  at  the  same  time  dead  blossoms  and  caterpillars  rolled  up  in 
them.  The  points  of  the  leading  shoots  ought  to  be  watched  closely, 
as  caterpillars  frequently  have  a  weakness  for  these.  Pick  off  any 
curled  leaves  with  anything  enclosed  in  them  and  destroy  a3  fast  as  they 
form,  and  by  this  means,  no  other  answering  so  well,  save  the  tree  from 
being  disfigured  and  the  crop  from  destruction.  Neglect  this  precaution, 
and  in  all  probability  the  work  of  one  whole  season  will  be  undone. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Vines. — Early  Forced  Vines. — Where  the  Grapes  are  ripe  and 
fermenting  material  was  applied  to  the  borders  part  of  it  can  now  be 
lemoved,  leaving  sufficient  for  a  mulch  but  not  a  heavy  nor  very 
close  one,  and  if  the  roots  are  active  in  the  lower  part  a  little  fresh 
material  may  be  placed  on  the  surface  to  protect  them  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  besides,  it  gives  the  border  a  neat  appearance.  Fire  heat  will 
only  be  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  at  about  60°  at  night, 
ventilating  freely  by  day.  Black  Hamburghs  will  need  a  slight  shade  to 
prevent  their  losing  colour.  A  moderate  amount  of  air  moisture  is 


necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  foliage,  and  it  will  not  prejudice  the 
Grapes  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  become  stagnant.  Encourage  lateral 
growth,  it  tends  to  maintain  the  activity  of  the  roots  and  to  prevent 
premature  ripening  of  the  foliage,  which  must  be  kept  clean  and 
healthy  as  long  as  possible,  or  the  Vines  will  start  into  growth  again, 
when  they  should  be  pruned  and  allowed  a  few  weeks  of  rest. 

Early  Muscats. — Vines  started  in  December  are  now  ripening,  and 
must  have  sufficient  water  at  the  roots.  Apply  liquid  manure  if  the 
crop  be  heavy  and  the  Vines  not  luxuriant.  Examine  the  inside  borders 
every  week,  and  if  water  be  necessary  give  it  liberally  and  warm  (90°). 
Muscats  need  a  temperature  all  through  5°  warmer  than  Black  Ham¬ 
burghs,  especially  when  ripening,  if  they  are  to  have  the  amber  colour 
so  characteristic  of  thorough  ripeness.  In  order  to  ensure  perfect 
finish  the  house  must  have  a  circulation  constantly  of  rather  dry  warm 
air,  especially  at  night,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on 
the  berries,  increasing  the  air  early  for  a  similar  reason.  If  there  is 
likely  to  be  any  danger  of  damp  arising  from  the  border  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  berries,  mulch  it  after  watering  with  a  couple  of  inches  of  short 
rather  dry  manure,  and  cover  this  with  about  3  inches  thickness  of 
clean  dry  straw,  preferably  chopped  coarsely. 

Vines  Started  Early  in  the  Year. — Sweetwater,  White  Frontignan, 
Black  Hamburghs,  &c.,  are  ripening  their  crops,  and  though  a  rather  dry 
atmosphere  is  desirable  it  is  best  secured  by  free  ventilation,  having  a 
little  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly,  as  nothing  contributes  more  to 
good  finish  than  a  circulation  of  rvarm  air  after  the  Grapes  commence 
colouring.  The  inside  borders  must  have  a  thorough  watering,  and  a 
mulch  of  half-decayed  manure  will  secure  moisture  sufficient  for  the 
perfection  of  the  crop  ;  yet  even  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  Vines  must  not 
suffer  by  lack  of  water  at  the  roots.  The  temperature  should  be  70°  at 
night,  5°  less  on  cold  nights,  admitting  air  at  75°,  and  increasing  the 
heat  to  85°  or  90°  with  sun  and  full  ventilation,  reducing  the  ventilation 
at  80°,  closing  all  but  a  small  space  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Maintain  good  atmospheric  moisture  by  damping  the  house  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  keeping  the  evaporation  troughs,  if  any,  replenished  with 
liquid  manure  until  the  Grapes  are  well  advanced  in  colouring,  when  a 
drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere  will  be  advisable  ;  but  moisture  must 
not  be  entirely  withdrawn,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer  and  premature 
ripening  of  the  wood  be  induced. 

Succession  Houses. — Attend  to  thinning  early  and  follow  it  up,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  being  the  best  time  alike  for  the  Grapes  and  the 
operator.  Let  the  laterals  extend  as  far  as  the  space  permits,  not 
crowding  the  foliage  unduly,  fhe  principal  leaves  having  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air,  especially  those  that  feed  the  buds  at  their  base  for 
affording  next  year’s  supply  of  fruit.  Stop  or  remove  all  growths  not 
required,  not  allowing  any  to  be  made  that  must  be  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  in  quantity,  as  it  tends  to  a  check.  Of  moisture  in  the  border 
let  there  be  no  lack,  and  to  prevent  its  escape  and  to  encourage  surface 
roots  mulch  with  some  rather  lumpy  manure,  and  not  so  thick  as  to 
exclude  air,  2  or  3  inches  thickness  being  quite  ample.  Close  early  as 
soon  as  there  is  a  decline  in  the  solar  heat  or  from  that  source,  and  in¬ 
crease  it  to  90°  or  95°  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture, 
occasioned  by  damping  at  closing  time,  and  before  night  admit  a  little 
air  at  the  top  of  the  house,  damping  with  liquid  manure,  leaving  the 
ventilation  on  all  night,  and  increasing  it  by  the  time  the  sun  acts 
powerfully  on  the  house.  The  temperature  shoiild  fall  to  between 
60°  and  65°  at  night. 

Late  Houses. — Forward  these  as  speedily  as  possible  except  late 
houses  of  Black  Hamburghs.  It  will  suffice  if  they  have  the  fruit  set 
so  as  to  admit  of  thinning  during  the  first  fortnight  of  June,  but  thick- 
skinned  varieties  should  have  a  night  temperature  of  65°  and  70°  to  75° 
by  day  artificially,  advancing  to  and  keeping  at  80°  to  85°  or  90° 
through  the  day.  When  Vines  are  in  flower,  as  many  now  are,  allow  a 
night  temperature  of  70°  and  80°  by  day,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
but  not  a  drying  current,  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  being 
maintained  by  damping  available  surfaces,  and  brushing  the  shy  setters 
with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  free  the  stigmas  of  the  glutinous  matter 
and  assist  the  dispersion  of  the  pollen,  and  where  it  is  deficient  taking 
it  from  those  that  afford  it  abundantly  to  make  good  the  defect. 
Remove  duplicate  shoots  and  duplicate  bunches  unflinchingly,  over¬ 
crowding  and  overcropping  being  the  greatest  evils  in  fruit  culture, 
reserving  the  best  shaped  and  most  compact  bunches. 

Pines. — Fruiting  Plants. — Those  with  the  fruit  in  an  advanced 
state  require  a  moderately  high  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  to 
secure  large  well-finished  fruit,  but  ventilation  must  be  strictly  attended 
to,  admitting  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  80°,  maintaining  the  tem¬ 
perature  by  day  from  that  point  to  90°,  or  5°  more  with  liberal  ven¬ 
tilation,  closing  at  85°.  Early  closing  with  too  close  and  moist  an 
at  mosphere  enlarges  the  crowms,  which  are  generally  quite  large  enough. 
Unless  ventilation  is  early  and  ample  scorching  of  the  crowns  may 
result,  spoiling  the  appearance  of  the  fruit.  Examine  the  plants  twice 
a  week,  applying  water  only  when  it  is  required.  It  may  be  enriched 
with  guano  or  some  other  manure,  but  let  it  be  weak,  and  do  not  give 
it  after  ripening  commences.  Syringe  the  plants  and  house  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  employing  fire  heat  to  maintain  the  temperature  at 
70°  by  night,  and  75°  by  day.  The  bottom  heat  keep  steady  at  about 
85°,  not  less  than  80°,  nor  above  90°. 

Preparing  Stock. — Plants  from  which  the  fruit  is  cut  may  be  placed 
in  a  part  of  the  house  by  themselves,  keeping  the  suckers  on  them 
for  another  fortnight,  or  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  they  may  be 
potted  along  with  those  held  in  reserve  from  March.  Potting  the 
suckers  as  the  fruit  is  cut  entails  constant  attention,  which  is  not  neces- 
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sary  to  ensure  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  throughout  the  year.  Only 
three  pottings  of  suckers  are  required  —  viz.,  March,  June,  and 
September. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Thee  Carnations. — Cuttings  that  were  rooted  in  February  and 
placed  in  3-inch  pot,  may  now  be  transferred  into  others  2  inches 
larger.  For  the  present  these  should  be  grown  in  cold  frames,  and  air 
must  be  admitted  liberally  when  the  weather  is  favourable.  During 
mild  bright  weather  the  lights  may  be  drawn  off  during  the  day,  so  that 
the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  hardened  for  placing  outside  early  in  June. 
Later  rooted  cuttings  may  be  repotted  as  they  need  more  root  room.  If 
these  have  been  grown  in  an  intermediate  temperature  up  to  the  present, 
time  it  will  be  necessary  to  gradually  harden  them  to  cold  frame  tieat- 
ment.  For  a  time  after  they  are  placed  in  this  position  they  must  be 
kept  moderately  close,  then  gradually  hardened  and  grown  with  the 
earlier  plants.  Plants  just  rooted  inboxes  can  be  placed  singly  in  3-inch 
pots,  and  kept  in  a  night  temperature  of  55°,  until  they  are  established 
and  rooting  freely,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  cold  frames.  Any 
plants  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  which  have  not  thrown  up  stout 
flower  spikes  that  will  produce  fine  flowers  should  have  them  removed. 
The  plants  may  then  be  placed  in  8-inch  pots,  and  grown  for 
flowering  at  this  season  next  year.  Use  for  a  compost  good  fibry  loam, 
one-seventh  of  decayed  manure  and  sand.  Water  carefully  after  potting. 
Do  not  allow  the  soil  to  become  dust  dry.  Fumigate  with  tobacco 
smoke  if  aphides  attack  the  points  of  the  young  shoots.  Do  not  pinch 
the  plants,  they  will  branch  freely  enough  if  they  are  well  attended  to 
and  given  root  room  from  time  to  time  as  they  need  it. 

Chrysanthemums. — Whether  the  plants  are  intended  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  flowers  or  as  bushes,  those  rooted  early  should  now  be 
placed  into  their  largest  pots.  It  is  a  mistake  to  allow  them  to  become 
root-bound  and  checked  before  the  final  potting  is  done.  Drain  the  pots 
carefully,  and  press  the  soil  moderately  firm  into  them.  Ample  room 
should  be  left  for  top-dressing  after  the  bud  has  been  taken.  Those 
grown  on  the  single-stem  principle  should  be  supplied  with  a  stake  to 
prevent  their  being  broken  by  strong  winds.  Place  the  plants  in  a 
sheltered  position  for  a  few  weeks  until  all  fears  of  rough  winds  are 
past.  We  are  screening  our  plants  by  means  of  a  few  poles  and  mats 
on  the  north,  east,  and  west  sides.  Short  poles  are  driven  into  the 
ground  and  the  mats  secured  to  them.  It  is  surprising  how  a  simple 
arrangement  of  this  nature  will  preserve  the  lower  foliage  of  the 
plants  from  injury.  Pinch  the  shoots  of  all  plants  that  are  required  for 
bushes,  and  place  late-flowering  kinds  or  any  intended  for  that  purpose 
into  5  and  6-inch  pots.  Cuttings  may  still  be  rooted  and  fine  flowers 
produced  from  plants  grown  without  stopping.  Syringe  the  plants 
once  or  twice  daily  when  the  weather  is  bright,  and  be  careful  not  to 
overwater  them.  Any  plants  that  show  signs  of  producing  a  bud 
should  be  hurried  out  of  this  state  as  quickly  as  possible,  by  pinching 
the  plant  and  removing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  all  lateral  growths 
that  appear  except  one  near  the  top. 

Bouvardias. — Plants  that  were  pruned  back,  shaken  out  and 
repotted  as  directed,  will  be  ready  for  moving  into  larger  pots,  the 
size  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plants  and  the  pots  they  were  placed 
in  at  first.  Young  plants  raised  from  strong  roots  and  started  in  3-inch 
pots  may  now  be  placed  into  5-inch  pots.  If  the  roots  were  laid  into 
boxes  the  plants  may  be  placed  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  or  a  number 
may  be  grown  together  and  divided  when  they  are  repotted  next  year. 
Cuttings  that  have  only  just  been  removed  from  the  propagating  box 
should  be  potted  singly  as  soon  as  they  will  bear  full  exposure  in  any 
structure  where  the  temperature  ranges  about  60°.  Pinch  the  shoots  of 
these  as  well  as  the  earlier  plants,  and  gradually  harden  them  to  cool 
treatment.  Nothing  is  gained  by  forcing  them  in  strong  heat  and  a 
moist  temperature.  Under  these  conditions  they  soon  grow  weakly. 

Solanums. — Any  shoots  that  are  taking  the  lead  may  be  pinched, 
and  the  plants  removed  as  early  as  possible  to  cold  frames.  Be  careful 
to  pinch  the  6hoots  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings  to  induce  them  to 
branch  freely.  Repot  them  until  they  are  placed  in  5-inch  pots,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  in  this  size  the  better  if  well  berried  plants  are 
needed. 

Cyperus  distans. — This  plant  seeds  freely  enough  provided  it  is  not 
grown  in  a  very  warm,  moist,  and  shaded  house.  Where  the  plants  have 
ripe  seed  upon  them  cut  off  the  flower  heads  and  expose  them  in  a  dry 
place  to  the  sun  to  ripen  and  harden.  The  seeds  will  fail  to  germinate 
if  sown  directly  they  are  cut  from  the  plants,  but  after  they  have 
been  well  dried  they  can  be  sown  any  time.  They  then  germinate  as 
freely  as  grass  seeds.  Plants  raised  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  year 
and  pricked  into  boxes  when  large  enough  may  now  be  placed  in 
3-inch  pots.  Do  not.  grow  them  too  warm  or  they  will  draw  up  weakly, 
and  this  must  be  avoided  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 


NOTES  ON  BEES. 


THE  WEATHER. 

Up  till-  the  10th  of  May  the  weather  has  been  wet  in  the 
extreme,  accompanied  with  severe  thunderstorms,  sunless,  hut  mild 


and  favourable  to  vegetation.  Fruit  and  other  trees  and  bushes 
are  beautiful  in  their  profusion  of  blossom,  although  there  is  no 
bloom  on  the  Plane  trees,  a  great  drawback  to  the  bees  when  they 
have  already  suffered  so  much  from  unfavourable  weather.  For 
nearly  a  week  we  have  had  a  mean  temperature  of  about  54°  Fahr., 
and  should  it  continue  with  the  absence  of  frosts  and  high  winds,  so 
common  in  years  past,  the  foundation  of  good  and  abundant  harvests- 
will  be  secured. 

DISASTROUS  YEAR 3. 

In  some  respects  these  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  but  we  are  liable  to  think  the  present  the 
worst  ;  the  “  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  ”  always  seems  obscured  in 
the  background.  The  year  1888  will  be  long  remembered  as  one 
of  these,  and  so  will  the  present  spring,  although  others  equally  un¬ 
favourable  have  been  experienced  ;  while  the  former,  unless  to  hay 
and  soft  fruit  crops,  was,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  quite  a  bountiful 
year.  1860,  1861,  and  1862  were  a  great  deal  more  unfavourable  to 
both  crops  and  bees,  while  about  fifty  years  ago  there  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  years  that  we  ever  experienced.  Crops  were- 
late  and  bad,  drainage  was  in  its  infancy,  so  to  speak,  the  soil  was 
ungenerous,  and  bees  almost  died  out.  In  two  parishes  there 
were  about  500  hives  ;  out  of  that  number  only  five  were  saved,, 
one  out  of  300  and  four  out  of  200.  The  following  year  was  a 
good  one,  and  one  of  the  individuals  who  saved  two  increased  his 
stock  to  eight  or  nine  and  sold  £14  worth  of  honey,  realising  2s.  6d. 
per  lb.  That  year  was  about  my  earliest  recollection  of  bees,  and 
well  do  I  remember  the  bad  tasted  meal  and  the  disappearance  of" 
a  long  row  of  bee  hives  that  stood  quite  openly  in  front  of  our 
house  and  close  to  the  public  road.  Evil-disposed  persons  were 
fewer  in  those  days,  being  kept  in  order  by  a  few  self-appointed 
individuals. 

WINTERING. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  recount  and  repeat  what  I  have  so 
often  stated  in  these  columns,  but  to  take  the  past  winter  and 
spring  as  a  criterion  for  our  future  guidance.  In  fact,  winter  may 
be  deleted,  because  the  severest  winter  has  never  injured  our  bees 
to  any  extent,  and  there  is  no  practical  method  of  wintering  so 
suitable  as  that  of  allowing  all  to  remain  on  their  summer’s  stand. 
Neither  has  there  been  any  new  method  tried  or  adopted  by  experi¬ 
mentalists,  nor  are  any  of  the  old  methods  now  being  tried  likely 
to  supersede  our  method,  which  may  be  summarised — plenty  of 
bees  and  a  young  queen  to  begin  with  in  August,  having  40  lbs.  of 
natural  stored  honey  and  plenty  of  pollen,  the  hive  well  covered 
with  non-conducting  porous  material,  the  indispensable  ventilating 
floor,  and  a  small  doorway,  and  a  porch  over  the  entrance  so  as  to 
exclude  the  force  of  the  wind  and  damp-laden  atmosphere  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  so  many  hives  this  spring. 

It  is  to  the  floor,  small  doorway,  and  the  porch  that  the  reader’s 
attention  is  principally  drawn.  A  wide  doorway  in  some  seasons 
has  been  proved  by  me  long  ago  to  be  an  advantage,  but  it  is  not 
always  to  be  relied  upon,  hence  our  reason  for  giving  it  up  in 
favour  of  a  narrow  one.  The  argument  that  a  wide  doorway  is 
advantageous  for  drying  combs  is  a  poor  one,  for  while  that  may  be 
going  on  the  bees  will  also  be  weakened  and  dying — one  of  the  causes 
that  clusters  of  dead  bees  are  found  in  some  hives.  The  best  way  to 
test  the  efficacy  or  detriment  of  any  plan  with  bees  is  to  try  it  with 
a  weak  colony.  In  fact,  many  tests  give  true  results  and  respond 
to  inquiry  quickest  and  most  satisfactorily  when  tested  on  extreme 
cases.  The  cause  of  so  many  hives  succumbing  to  the  cold  this 
spring  is  due  to  the  following  causes  : — Scarcity  of  food  and  pollen  ; 
the  bees  venturing  out  in  search  of  it  never  returned.  With  fed 
hives  the  same  result  was  obtained,  especially  those  having  little  or 
no  pollen,  causing  the  bees  to  extend  their  breeding  nest  beyond 
Nature’s  design,  the  relaxed  cluster  and  brood  consequently  dying. 
Wide  entrances,  and  these  exposed  to  the  east  winds  so  prevalent, 
have  also  had  an  evil  influence. 

The  following  diagram  shows  how  hives  may  be  advantageously 
protected,  the  square  a  supposed  to  be  the  hive,  and  b  the  entrance  ; 
C  the  porch,  with  a  watertight  roof,  and  not  less  than  from  9  to 
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12  inches  in  height,  as  a  low  porch  or  weather  board,  as  some  call  it, 
is  detrimental  to  bees  gaining  a  ready  entrance  to  the  hive  daring 
«old  weather,  and  should  not  be  less  than  a  foot  wide.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  hive’s  entrance  is  at  the  extreme  side,  and, 
although  looking  east,  is  fully  protected  from  what  may  come  from 
that  direction,  and  being  close  all  round  top  and  bottom,  except 
the  south  entrance  at  D,  but  which  is  boarded  to  the  ground,  there 
is  no  draught  to  destroy  the  bees.  This  arrangement  must  be 
completed  in  August,  and  be  detachable,  but  close  fitting  to  the 
hive,  case,  or  covering.  This  arrangement,  with  other  things 
mentioned,  is  far  superior  to  any  cellaring  yet  contrived  for  this 
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FIG.  69. 

country,  and  we  need  not  imitate  bee-keepers  of  other  countries  so 
very  different  to  ours. 

There  has  never  been  a  winter  during  our  experience  in  which  the 
bees  had  not  opportunities  for  a  flight  during  January  or  February, 
but  this  year  there  were  fewer  chances  in  these  months,  and  none 
in  March  or  April,  and  the  first  day  of  May  was  the  most  disas¬ 
trous  to  bees  of  any  ail  the  season.  To  have  kept  hives  cellared  or 
buried  till  that  day,  and  then  given  the  bees  their  liberty,  they 
would  have  been  much  better  on  their  summer  stands  as  they  will 
always  be.  It  is  the  cold  springs  that  depopulate  our  hives,  and 
not  the  winter’s  cold  or  storms,  and  preventing  bees  leaving  their 
hives  in  untoward  days  is  to  carry  out  the  instructions  so  often 
laid  down  in  these  columns,  and  in  due  course  the  bee-keeper  will 
be  rewarded  withstrong  and  populous  hives,  even  althoughthespring, 
the  most  critical  time  for  bees,  is  unfavourable  in  the  extreme. 

HINTS. 

Hives  intended  a3  non-swarmers  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  overcrowded.  When  I  used  the  compound  frame  (which 
I  consider  as  useful  as  any)  I  increased  the  size  of  the  hive  by 
small  degrees,  using  narrow  rims  of  wood,  so  that  there  was  not 
the  chance  of  having  too  much  drone  combB.  These  narrow  rims 
were  added  gradually  until  the  full  depth  of  the  comb  required 
was  reached,  then,  if  desired,  one  having  the  rebates  with  bars 
was  added.  When,  in  a  backward  season,  the  honey  harvest  was 
delayed  I  have  had  very  strong  colonies,  which,  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred,  filled  supers  rapidly. 

The  same  end  may  be  attained  with  other  hives  by  blocking 
the  under  division  with  solid  blocks,  allowing  the  bees  part  of  the 
division  only,  but  the  frames  ought  to  be  filled  with  comb  founda¬ 
tion.  Where  increase  of  stocks  is  wanted  and  natural  swarming 
undesirable,  a  hive  fitted  with  full  foundation  may  be  placed  under 
the  old  stock,  allowing  it  a  few  days  to  draw  out  the  foundation 
.and  occupy  the  hive,  when  they  may  be  separated.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  queen  will  be  in  the  new  hive.  The  top  or  old  box 
should  then  be  removed  on  a  fine  day,  and  the  new  one  occupy  its 
■old  site  ;  the  bees  occupying  it,  together  with  the  flying  ones, 
will  form  a  fine  colony,  and  favoured  with  good  weather  will  soon 
rise  to  a  great  weight.  After  nine  days  the  queen  cells  in  old 
stock  must  be  manipulated  according  to  future  wants. — A  Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  &  Sons,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Darwin  Tulips. 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  237  and  238,  High  Holborn,  W.C. — Farm  Seeds. 
Dicksons  (Limited),  Chester.— Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants ;  Bed¬ 
ding  and  Border  Plants  ;  Power  Seeds  and  Sundries, 

Messrs.  G-.  Farmiloe  &  Sons,  34,  St.  John  Street,  West  Smithfield, 
London,  E.C. — Garden  Engines,  Horticultural  Glass,  fyc. 
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Messrs.  Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. — Bedding  and 
Border  Plants. 

Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Frampton  Park  Nurseries,  Hackney,  London,  N.E. — 

Garden  Furniture. 

Mr.  H.  Merry  weather,  The  Nurseries,  Southwell. — Roses  ;  Stove  and 
Greenhouse  Plants ;  Hardy  Plants  ;  Fruit  Trees. 

Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  63,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. — Garden 
Engines,  Hose  Reels  and  Fittings. 

Messrs.  P.  Van  der  Veld  <fc  Sons,  Lessi,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch 

Bulbs  (  Wholesale). 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 


Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Pond  Weed,  Anacharls  alslnastrum  {L.  F.). — The  above  is  the 
name  of  the  weed  that  has  taken  possession  of  your  pond  and  spoiled 
the  trout-fishing.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  was  introduced 
to  this  country  about  forty  years  ago.  It  takes  possession  of  ponds  in 
a  manner  not  easily  traceable,  and  after  a  time  gradually  disappears, 
doubtless  through  having  abstracted  from  the  bed  the  nourishment 
requisite  for  its  support.  There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  only  one  ready 
means  for  subduing  it,  and  that  is  the  introduction  of  swans!  They 
appear  to  be  its  natural  enemies,  soon  reducing  the  bulk,  and  in  time 
“eating  it  up.” 

Azaleas  Unsatisfactory  ( E.  M.  B.). — Without  knowing  the 
“  treatment  ”  accorded  to  the  plants  we  cannot  say  whether  it  was 
wrong  or  not ;  but  as  they  have  usually  given  satisfaction,  and  presum¬ 
ing  you  pursued  the  usual  methods,  the  last  cold  and  dull  season  may 
have  had  much  to  do  with  their  present  condition.  If  they  made  good 
growth  this  was  probably  not  ripened  ;  if  they  did  not  grow  well  they  did 
not  have  adequate  support.  They  are  apt  to  fail  as  they  get  old  if  good 
cultural  attention  is  not  bestowed  on  them,  and  if  the  pots  become 
crowded  with  roots  a  stimulant,  such  as  Standen’s  manure,  sprinkled  oh 
the  soil  a  few  times  and  watered  in  is  often  markedly  beneficial.  As  a 
rule,  perhaps  neither  Azaleas  nor  Rhododendrons  are  flowering  So  freely 
this  year  as  usual,  though  there  are  splendid  exceptions,  their  condition 
being  mainly  attributable  to  a  deficiency  of  sun  last  year. 

Suljbate  of  Ammonia  {Inquirer). — This  is  a  very  active  plant 
stimulant,  but  by  no  means  a  complete  manure.  It  will  make  almost 
everything  to  which  it  is  rightly  applied  grow  quickly,  and  will  kill 
almost  anything  when  used  in  excess.  If  it  is  used  alone  and  continu¬ 
ously  the  soil  must  eventually  become  the  poorer,  because  of  tbe  abstrac¬ 
tion  of  phosphates,  potash,  and  other  ingredients  from  it  through  the 
accelerated  growth.  An  ounce  to  the  square  yard  is  a  fairly  good 
dressing,  twice  that  quantity  a  very  liberal  one,  though  we  have  known 
it  exceeded  to  some  crops  without  injury.  Some  soils  are  much  poorer, 
and  consequently  need  more  manure  than  others.  If  you  can  mix 
twice  the  quantity  of  superphosphate  of  lime  with  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  apply  at  the  rate  of  2  ozs.  to  the  square  yard,  you  will 
have  a  better,  cheaper,  and  more  permanently  satisfactory  manure 
than  by  using  the  ammonia  salts  alone. 

Wire-worms  in  Soil — Woodllce  (./.  ./.), — When  crops  arc  grow¬ 
ing  nothing  that  we  know  of  can  be  applied  to  the  soil  strong  enough 
to  kill  wireworms  without  destroying  vegetation  also.  Many  of  the 
wire-like  pests  can  be  caught  by  burying  pieces  of  old  Potatoes  or 
Carrots  below  the  surface,  marking  their  positions  with  sticks,  and  ex¬ 
amining  the  baits  frequently,  and  securing  the  enemy  ;  but  though 
when  these  and  other  root  baits  were  tried  in  a  carefully  conducted 
experiment,  and  the  “  worms  ”  caught  in  each  were  counted,  ten 
times  more  were  secured  in  squares  of  newly  dug  turf  buried  amongst 
them.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be  obtained  by  persons  who  have 
wireworms  in  their  gardens.  As  soon  as  the  crops  are  cleared  gas  lime 
should  be  applied  to  the  land,  but  when  used  at  the  requisite  strength 
nothing  must  be  sown  and  planted  for  three  months  afterwards.  You 
can  write  again  towards  the  autumn  if  you  do  not  find  articles  on  the 
subject  in  the  meantime.  Woodlice  can  be  caught  between  dry, 
partially  decayed,  dirty  old  boards. 

Manure  for  Pansies  {Forest  Hill).—  The  successful  cultivation 
of  Pansies  does  not  by  any  means  depend  on  any  particular  kind  of 
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manure.  That  from  cow  stables  is  regarded  as  the  best.  Soot  is  good, 
but  better  for  heavy  than  light  soils.  Ground  of  a  somewhat  light, 
dry,  and  porous  nature  is  the  least  unsuitable,  and  late  spriDg  planting 
usually  ends  in  failure,  however  good  the  soil  may  be.  If  that  of  your 
garden  is  very  light,  some  dried  clay  pounded  into  small  particles  would 
perhaps  do  more  good  than  any  kind  of  manure.  Make  the  soil  good  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches  at  least,  plant  deeply,  water  as  often  as  the 
plants  need  it,  and  mulch  the  surface  with  short  manure.  We  recently 
obtained  some  sturdy  Violas  from  Mr.  W.  Dean  of  Walsall,  and  by 
proceeding  as  we  advise  you,  every  plant  is  growing  satisfactorily.  If 
you  are  interested  in  Pansies  and  desire  to  know  how  to  grow  them,  you 
should  write  to  Mr.  James  Simkins,  Kings  Norton,  for  his  book,  which 
is  both  interesting  and  useful. 

Melons  in  Frame  (A.  P.'). — Train  four  strong  main  growths  from 
the  plants  somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the  corners  of  the  frame,  and 
when  within  about  9  inches  from  the  ends  nip  ofE  the  points.  Fruit¬ 
bearing  laterals  will  then  form,  and  should  have  their  points  nipped  out 
one  leaf  beyond  the  flower,  when  that  leaf  is  the  size  of  sixpence.  No 
other  growths  beyond  those  alluded  to  should  be  allowed  to  extend,  but 
be  picked  out  as  soon  as  they  commence  pushing.  The  main  leaves  will 
then  have  room  to  develop  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  if 
they  are  kept  clean  and  healthy,  fine  and  well  flavoured  fruit  will  be 
produced  under  good  management.  It  is  immaterial  whether  you  have 
two,  three,  or  four  plants,  if  the  conditions  mentioned  are  fulfilled.  If 
the  summer  is  warm  and  bright,  and  you  have  strong  plants,  also  make 
the  best  of  the  sun  heat  by  early  closing,  yet  avoiding  scorching,  the 
fruit  ought  to  ripen.  We  have  had  excellent  Melons  by  planting  in 
early  June  in  frames  without  linings,  a  little  bottom  heat  being  afforded 
by  fermenting  manure.  Very  much,  however,  depends  on  the  season 
and  making  the  best  of  the  weather. 

Caterpillars  on  Jasmine — Syringing-  ( [Brampton ). — The  small 
dark  loop,  caterpillars  that  eat  the  bark  off  the  sweet  Jasmine  may 
be  destroyed  by  well  syringing  with  the  mixture  recommended  on 
page  411  by  Mr.  Walter  Kruse,  as  we  have  found  from  experience, 
though  we  made  ours  in  smaller  quantity,  and  not  in  the  exact  propor¬ 
tions  mentioned  on  the  page  cited.  We  have  found  that  }  lb.  of  soft- 
soap,  2  ozs.  of  hellebore  powder,  and  a  wineglassful  of  petroleum  pre¬ 
pared  practically  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Kruse  sufficient  in  a  4 -gallon 
can  of  water  to  destroy  caterpillars  both  on  Jasmines  and  Apple  trees. 
We  prefer  applying  the  mixture  in  the  evening,  as  it  does  not  evaporate 
so  soon  as  when  used  in  the  morning.  Success  largely  depends  on  the 
thoroughness  of  the  application.  One  man  will  fail  in  the  work  where 
another  will  succeed,  simply  because  one  uses  the  syringe  much  better 
than  the  other.  Most  gardeners  know  what  a  difference  there  is  in 
young  men  using  this  instrument  in  the  ordinary  routine  under  glass, 
and  we  have  more  than  once  known  young  men  removed  from  the 
charge  of  Peach  houses  because  they  were  “  bad  syringers,”  and  could 
not  keep  the  trees  free  from  the  red  spider. 

Bedding  Calceolarias  {E.  6.  W.). — The  “  proper  treatment  ”  for 
the  bronze  coloured  is  the  same  as  that  which  proves  successful  with  the 
yellow  varieties,  namely — inserting  the  cuttings  in  sandy  soil  made  firm 
on  a  layer  6f  good  loam  in  a  cold  frame  in  October,  then  when  rooted  in 
the  spring,  or  during  mild  weather  towards  the  end  of  March,  trans- 
lant  them  carefully  in  rough  rich  soil,  where  they  will  have  room  to 
ranch,  and  can  be  protected  with  glass  or  other  suitable  coverings,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  be  strong,  yet  sturdy  and  ready  for  planting 
rather  deeply  in  deeply  worked  and  well  enriched  ground  before  the 
middle  of  May,  provided  the  weather  is  favourable.  We  have  never 
found  these  plants  improved  by  potting,  but  the  reverse,  and  probably 
you  deferred  the  operation  too  long.  If  you  did  not,  and  the  plants 
were  healthy  when  taken  up,  their  failure  is  due  to  some  mistake  in 
your  management,  but  there  is  nothing  in  your  letter  to  enable  us  to 
suggest  precisely  where  you  erred,  as  you  do  not  even  state  where  you 
kept  them  ;  if  in  a  greenhouse  they  may  have  been  too  dry.  You  will 
find  the  management  of  Calceolarias  briefly  but  correctly  described  on 
page  396  last  week. 

Gymno gramma  chrysoptaylla  Culture  (A7.  Mason). — Your  plant 
does  not  grow  because  the  temperature  has  been  too  low.  It  requires  a 
night  temperature  of  not  less  than  55°  in  winter,  and  a  moist  atmosphere 
without  the  foliage  being  wetted.  The  plant  is  probably  old  ;  such 
plants  never  do  so  well  as  those  which,  from  being  very  small,  are 
liberally  treated  until  they  become  specimens,  after  which  they  gradually 
decline.  If  you  hare  now  a  small  plant  in,  say,  a  4^-inch  pot,  we  should 
pot  it  at  once  into  an  8-inch  pot,  draining  the  pot  to  one-fourth  its  depth, 
and  using  a  compost  of  sweet  leaf  mould  one-half,  turfy  yellow  loam 
one-half,  and  fibrous  brown  peat  one-fourth,  adding  one-sixth  of  silver 
sand,  the  whole  well  mixed  and  broken  with  a  spade,  but  not  sifted. 
Pot  rather  deeply,  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  cover  the  crown.  The  plant 
should  be  set  ip  tbe  lightest  part  of  the  house,  have  room  on  all  sides, 
and  be  not  more  than  18  inches  from  the  glass.  The  soil  should  be  kept 
moist,  but  not  wet,  until  the  roots  are  working  freely,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  may  range  from  60°  to  65°  by  night.  By  day  it  may  be  70°  without 
sun,  and  from  80°  to  85°  with  it,  shade  being  afforded  from  9  A.M.  to 
4  p.m.,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  but  when  cloudy  do  not  shade  at  all.  No 
shade  will  be  needed  from  September  to  April.  The  plant  must  always 
have  the  soil  moist,  but  no  water  should  be  given  until  it  is  really 
needed,  then  afford  a  supply  sufficient  to  show  itself  through  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  If  your  plant  grow  as  well  as  we  expect,  it  will  need  a  shift 
by  the  end  of  July,  or  at  latest  by  the  third  week  in  August,  so  that  the 
pot  may  be  filled  with  roots  before  winter,  as  it  will  be  in  six  weeks 
after  potting  if  a  10-inch  pot  be  given.  From  that  time  no  more  water 


should  be  given  than  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry,  and 
if  a  sufficiently  moist  atmosphere  be  maintained  it  will  winter  safely  irr 
a  temperature  of  G0°  at  night,  and  occasionally  as  low  as  55°  or  even  50°, 
but  this  degree  must  be  seldom  reached.  In  March  you  may  give  a  shift 
into  a  15-inch  pot,  and  we  think  you  will  have  a  specimen  large  enough 
for  anything  by  August,  and  it  may  remain  good  a  year  or  two  longer. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(A.  (?.). — Malus  floribunda. 


CO  VENT  GAKDEN  MARKET.— May  22nd. 

A  brisk  trade  doing  since  last  week,  with  prices  generally  higher.  Some  go oS 
samples  of  Graphs  now  to  hand  selling  freely,  as  also  Peaches. 

VEGETABLES. 


8. 

d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

a. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  3  0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ..  .. 

0  9 

to  1 

3. 

Asparagus, bundle  ..  .. 

2 

0 

5  0 

Mushrooms,  punnet  .. 

0  0 

1 

(V 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

1  6 

Mustard  &  CreBs,  punnet 

0  2 

A 

a 

Beet,  Red,  dozen  ••  . . 

1 

0 

2  0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

0  2 

0 

sr 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0  0 

Onions,  bushel  ..  .. 

S  0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

0 

0 

0  0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2  0 

b 

0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  •• 

1 

8 

0  0 

Parsnips,  dozen  ..  .. 

1  0 

0 

a 

Capsicums,  per  100  . . 

0 

0 

0  0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4  0 

6 

O' 

Carrots,  bunch  . , 

0 

4 

0  0 

,,  Kidnev,  per  cwt. 

4  0 

8 

o 

Cauliflower? ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2  0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0  2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  .. 

1 

6 

2  0 

Salsify,  bundle  ..  .. 

1  0 

1 

0 

Coleworts,  dcz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4  0 

SoorzonerB,  bundle 

1  6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0  6 

Shallots,  per  tb  ..  .. 

0  S 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen . 

1 

0 

2  0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

3  0 

4 

n 

Herb?,  bunch . . 

0 

2 

0  0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb . 

1  0 

1 

» 

Leeke.  bunch  ..  „  ., 

0 

8 

0  4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0  4 

0 

0 

FRUIT. 

S. 

d. 

p.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  1  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4  0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4  0 

to  9 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

12  0 

18 

o 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16  0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0  0 

0 

a 

Cherries,  $  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0  0 

Plums,  $-sieve . 

0  0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb...  ..  .. 

1 

6 

5  0 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2  0 

fi 

0 

Lemons,  case  . .  . .  . . 

10 

0 

15  0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

2  0 

6 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS; 

s. 

d. 

S  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  . . 

1  0  to  2 

G 

binches’ . 

l 

6  to  4  0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

l 

6 

3  0 

bunches . 

6  0 

9 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1  0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2  0 

6 

0 

Bluebells,  dozen  bunches 

0 

6 

1  0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

3  0 

6 

a 

Bouvardiap,  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1  0 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

Camellias,  White,  IS  bl. . . 

2 

0 

4  0 

doz.  bunches 

1  6 

4 

a 

„  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

1  6 

Narcisi  (various)  ..  .. 

2  0 

0 

o 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2  0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trasses 

0  9 

1 

a 

Cineraria,  per  bunch 

0 

6 

1  0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches 

3  0 

S 

f* 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  .* 

2 

6 

5  0 

Polyanthus,  doz.  bunches 

2  0 

4 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

4  0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunohea. . 

0  6 

1 

0 

Gladioli,  per  bnneh..  .. 

1 

0 

1  6 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  .. 

2  0 

6 

a 

Iris,  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

12  0 

„  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

1  0 

2 

0 

Lilac,  Wnite  (French), 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2  0 

4 

0 

per  bunch  . 

8 

0 

5  0 

„  yellow  . 

2  0 

c 

0 

Lilac  (Engl.)  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6  0 

Spine,  dozen  b  inches  . . 

4  0 

8 

0 

Lilium  candid  um,  doz. 

Stephanotis,  doz.  sprays 

2  0 

3 

0 

blooms . 

0 

9 

1  6 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1  0 

1 

6 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

Talips,  dozen  bunches  . . 

9  0 

6 

0 

blooms . 

2 

0 

6  0 

Violets,  12  bunches. .  . . 

0  6 

1 

0 

Lilyof  the  Valley  .1 2  sprays 

0 

6 

1  0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

„  „  12  bunches 

3 

0 

9  0 

per  bunch 

3  0 

4 

0 

„  „bnnch  French 

0 

6 

1  0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bnnohe3 

2  0 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

S. 

d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

8. 

d. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12  0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4  0  to  18 

ft 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12  0 

Ficus  elastica,  each 

1  6 

7 

0 

Arbor  vltselgoldeni  dozen  12 

0 

24  0 

Foliage  pUtts,  var.,  each 

2  0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0  0 

Genista,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

8  0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . .  . . 

12 

0 

SO  0 

Hydrangea,  per  dozen  . . 

9  0 

18 

ft. 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  6 

0 

18  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Bedding  plants  In  variety, 

doz.  pots  . 

IS  0 

18 

a 

per  doz.  from  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0  0 

Lobe’.ias,  per  dozen 

4  0 

6 

0 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6  0 

12 

0 

each  . 

1 

8 

2  6 

Mignonette,  per  dozen  . . 

5  0 

10 

0 

Caladiums,  per  doz. 

12 

0 

18  0 

Mask,  per  do-en  . .  . . 

3  0 

6 

0 

Christmas  Bose  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0  0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6  0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9  0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen.. 

2  6 

4 

0 

Dracaena  terminalis,  doz. 

80 

0 

60  0 

Palme,  in  var.,  each 

2  6 

21 

a 

Dracaena  viridis,  doz.  .. 

12 

0 

24  0 

Pelargoniums,  soarlet,  12 

2  6 

6 

o 

Erica  Cavendishi,  doz.  . . 

18 

0 

30  0 

Pelargoniums,  per  dozen 

9  0 

18 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

24  0 

Spirse),  per  dozen  ..  •• 

0  0 

12 

0 

Enonymus,  var..  dozen 

6 

0 

18  0 

„  palmata,  per  doz.  12  0 

24 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24  0 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

3  0 

4 

0 

THE  NEW  “  ROYAL  ”  JOURNAL. 


We  received  our  copy  of  this  a  few  days  ago,  and  its  pages  a~e- 
so  rich  in  matter  of  vital  importance  to  farmers,  that  although' 
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the  ten  thousand  members  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  must  cause  its  Journal  to  be  widely  disseminated,  yet  it 
■should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer,  for  it  is  a  perfect  mine  of 
information  on  matters  agricultural — all  more  or  less  valuable, 
"both  in  its  papers  and  statistics. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  paper  is  that  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes, 
■giving  “  The  History  of  a  Field  Newly  Laid  Down  to  Permanent 
Grass.”  The  term  “  new  ”  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  pasture,  for 
it  was  laid  down  nearly  thirty  years  ago  ;  but  the  records  which 
have  been  kept  for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  both  of  the  manures 
used  and  the  produce  removed,  are  of  especial  value,  and  are  all  the 
more  reliable  from  the  fact  of  the  pasture  having  been  mown  for 
hay  every  year.  The  summary  of  results  and  general  conclusions 
is  so  important  that  we  give  it  fully  : — 

1.  By  the  judicious  employment  of  manures,  both  natural  and 
■artificial,  arable  land  has  been  converted  into  permanent  Grass,  not 
■only  without  loss,  but  with  some  profit  to  the  tenant. 

2.  The  important  constituents,  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid, 
were  supplied  in  the  manures  in  larger  quantities  than  they  were 
removed  in  the  crops,  but  potash  in  only  about  the  same  quantity 
as  it  was  removed. 

3.  The  application  of  dung  not  only  compensates  for  much  of 
the  exhaustion  from  the  removal  of  the  hay,  but  it  has  a  beneficial 
influence  on  the  botanical  character  of  the  herbage. 

4.  Although  the  Grass  has  been  mown  every  year  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  there  has  been  a  considerable  accumulation  of  fertility 
within  the  soil. 

5.  Analysis  has  shown  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
nitrogen  in  the  surface  soil  beyond  that  which  could  be  explained 
by  excess  supplied  in  manure  over  that  removed  in  the  crops,  and 
by  the  combined  nitrogen  coming  down  in  rain,  and  the  minor 
deposits  from  the  atmosphere.  Part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this 
increase  is  probably  derived  from  the  subsoil  by  deep  rooted  plants, 
which  afterwards  leave  a  nitrogenous  residue  within  the  surface 
-soil  ;  or  possibly  some  of  it  may  have  its  source  in  the  free 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  brought  into  combination  within  the 
soil,  under  the  influence  of  micro-organisms  or  other  low  forms. 

6.  In  laying  down  arable  land  to  permanent  Grass,  especially  if 
hay  is  to  be  removed,  it  is  essential  to  supply  not  only  nitrogenous, 
hut  an  abundance  of  mineral  manures,  and  especially  of  potash,  a 
large  quantity  of  which  is  removed  in  the  crops,  and  must  be 
returned.  When  the  Grass  is  not  mown,  but  fed,  the  exhaustion 
is  much  less. 

The  manures  annually  applied  per  acre,  and  the  average  cost  for 
iwenty-three  years,  were  as  follows  : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

3  tons  8  cwt.  farmyard  manure 

.  1 

5 

6 

fil  lbs.  superphosphate 

.  0 

2 

9 

46  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  ... 

.  0 

6 

2 

26  lbs.  guano  ... 

.  0 

2 

6 

SI  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda 

.  0 

13 

0 

£2 

9 

11 

this  amount  add  for  rent,  tithe, 

and  rates,  £1 

10s. 

and  for 

harrowing  and  other  labour,  10s.,  which  brings  up  the  total  yearly 
outlay  per  acre  to  £4  9s.  lid.  Each  year  1  ton  14f  cwt.  of  hay 
was  sold  per  acre  at  £6  183.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  per  acre  of 
£2  8s.  7d.  Nothing  was  left  to  conjecture  in  this  long  and 
exhaustive  trial,  but  everything  has  been  submitted  to  the  test  of 
severe  analysis.  We  have  in  full  detail  the  account  of  constituents 
supplied  in  the  manure  and  removed  in  the  crops,  changes  within 
the  soil  in  the  formation  of  the  pasture,  and  even  the  botany  of 
the  meadow. 

We  regard  this  paper  as  the  most  important  recent  contribution 
on  this  subject,  and  hope  it  may  induce  general  recognition  of  the 
importance  and  profit  of  pasture  cultivation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  by  no  means  recommend  a  close  adherence  to  the  formula  of 


manures,  as  it  is  clearly  shown  in  the  summary  that  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  were  supplied  in  excess  of  the  annual  requirements  of 
the  pasture,  and  we  have  found  that  pasture  may  be  maintained  in 
full  vigour  for  about  half  the  cost  given  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes.  The 
essential  point  is  to  avoid  the  wasteful  use  of  manure  on  pasture  as 
on  all  other  crops  (this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  the  numerous 
agricultural  experiments  now  being  made  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
country),  and  to  see  that  all  pasture  has  an  annual  dressing  of 
some  manure  containing  the  three  essentials — nitrogen,  phosphorus, 
and  potash.  Remember  also  that  sheep  folding  will  do  this  in  a 
more  economical  and  thorough  manner  than  any  other  method,  and 
where  pasture  is  mown  regularly  for  hay  sheep  folding  may  always 
be  done  upon  it,  either  in  autumn  or  during  the  lambing  season. 
We  have  done  this  now  for  several  consecutive  years  on  the  same 
pasture,  and  the  hay  crop  is  invariably  a  full  one.  The  ewes  have 
trough  food  and  roots  on  the  pasture,  which  of  course  makes  the 
manure  more  effective  than  it  would  be  without  such  high  feeding. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  rainfall  work  on  heavy  land  and  most  other 
farms  was  almost  at  a  standstill  during  the  second  week  of  this  month 
of  May.  Part  of  the  home  farm  is  very  light  land,  and  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  ploughs  going  ploughing  in  Rye  after  sheep  folds  for  Swedes, 
so  that  when  fine  weather  set  in  again  we  were  able  to  sow  the  Swedes 
at  once.  This  was,  of  course,  done  on  the  flat,  by  harrowing  three  or 
four  times  after  the  plough  with  two  horses,  the  drill  followed  with  a 
man  and  one  horse,  another  man  and  horse  with  a  light  Earley  roller 
following  the  drill,  and  pressing  the  soil  firmly  about  the  seed.  Three 
men  and  four  horses  were  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  combined 
operation  of  harrowing,  drilling,  and  rolling.  The  drill  is  a  light,  one- 
horse  eight-coulter  Excelsior,  particularly  useful  for  sowing  all  sorts  of 
small  seeds  as  well  as  corn,  and  it  has  been  used  this  spring  for  sowing 
all  our  layers  upon  a  heavy  as  well  as  a  liaht  land  farm.  Never 
was  there  a  more  favourable  spring  for  sowing  Mustard  on  fallows.  Our 
fallows  so  sown  last  year  have  now  most  flourishing  Wheat  crops,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  equal  to  any  Wheat  we  have.  Corn-hoeing  has 
been  so  much  retarded  by  the  rain,  and  growth  is  so  brisk,  that  weeds 
will  hardly  be  got  under  so  well  as  could  be  desired.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  value  of  horse  corn  hoes  each  doing  ten  or  twelve  acres 
daily  will  be  fully  appreciated,  provided  due  care  is  taken  in  using  them. 
The  broad  horse  hoes  are  also  busy  amony  the  Beans  and  Mangold,  and 
hand  hoes  follow  in  the  Mangold,  every  effort  being  made  to  weed  and 
single  the  Mangolds  before  the  haymaking  begins.  In  view  of  an  early 
“  haysel  ”  the  mowing  machines  have  been  sent  to  the  foundry  to  be 
overhauled  and  be  put  into  thorough  order,  and  other  implements  re¬ 
quired  for  this  work  all  examined  and  necessary  repairs  done.  A  recent 
inquiry  for  the  best  grass  mower  leads  us  to  indicate  our  preference  for 
the  Hornsby  mower  over  all  others  we  have  tried.  It  is  an  admirable 
combination  of  simplicity,  strength,  and  efficiency,  the  chief  merit  being 
found  in  a  short  stout  connecting  rod  close  to  and  on  the  same  side  as 
the  knives.  We  have  ample  reason  to  object  strongly  to  any  machine 
which  has  its  connecting  rod  passing  across  the  front  of  it  to  the  knives, 
as  it  is  then  of  necessity  both  long  and  weak,  which  means  many  a 
stoppage  in  the  midst  of  the  haymaking. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  32'  40  ' N.;  Long.  0°  8'  0 '  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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REMARKS. 

12tli.— Rain  nearly  all  day;  overcast  and  cold. 

13tn.— Doll,  cold,  heavy  morning,  day,  and  night. 

14th.— Dull,  thick,  hazy  morning ;  occasional  sunshine  during  day ;  fine  evening. 

15tb.— Fine  morning,  chilly ;  bright  sunshiny  day  aud  fine  night. 
lGth.— Fine  bright  morning,  day,  and  night. 

17th.— Fine,  but  overcast  early ;  dull  warm  day,  and  fine  night. 

18th. — Dull  morning ;  fine  day  aDd  evening. 

Sunday,  12th,  was  cold,  the  max.  only  reaching  aw.  The  other  features  of  the  week 
call  for  ne  comment.— G.  J.  STM0N8. 
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THE  month  of  May,  now  approaching  its  close,  will  long  be 
remembered  for  its  remarkable  salubrity.  True,  there  were 
•cold  days  at  the  beginning,  and  vegetation  was  then  unusually  late, 
f>ut  a  marked  increase  in  temperature  followed,  and  this,  with 
-slight  variations,  was  maintained  in  a  manner  quite  unusual  to  the 
iperiod.  The  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  been  remarkable,  and 
under  the  favourable  conditions  many  of  them  are  not  behind,  but 
Tather  in  advance  of,  their  ordinary  period  of  flowering.  Chestnuts 
=and  Lilacs  are  fading  in  the  south,  and  pink  and  white  Hawthorns, 
Laburnums,  and  Weigelas  are  in  full  beauty.  Fruit  blossom  has 
been  over  for  some  days,  and  the  drenching  rain  of  Saturday  and 
^Sunday  night  last  cleared  it  away  ;  fortunately  it  appears  also  to 
have  washed  the  caterpillars  from  trees  in  gardens  that  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  downpour.  The  rain  coming  with  the  heat,  and  this 
-so  far  continuing,  is  forcing  growth  with  great  rapidity  in  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  weeds.  Fields  are  full  of  grass,  and  grain  crops  in 
-clean  well-tilled  land  full  of  vigour. 

The  heat  last  week  was  at  times  almost  oppressive.  A  truly 
summer  night  was  that  of  the  Floral  Fete  in  Covent  Garden  on 
Wednesday,  and  cool  corners  were  sought  for  by  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  in  evening  dress,  though  the  large  building  was  the  reverse  of 
close.  Great  expectations  were  incited  in  the  minds  of  visitors  in 
respect  to  this  Exhibition,  and  they  were  fully  realised.  Both 
an  magnitude,  quality,  variety,  and  arrangement  the  display  was 
unique,  such  a3,  taking  it  all  in  all,  has  not  been  seen  before,  and 
will  not  be  on  view  again  till  the  market  is  once  more  opened  in 
“the  cause  of  charity,  and  the  able  growers  of  plants  co-operate  in 
furnishing  it  in  the  best  manner  of  which  they  are  capable.  The 
skill  of  the  growers  of  plants  for  the  million  has  not,  perhaps,  had 
fhe  recognition  it  deserves  in  the  gardening  press.  Cleanliness, 
vigour,  and  floriferousness  are  the  characteristics  of  their  plants  ; 
and  for  getting  the  most  and  the  best  out  of  the  smallest  pots  the 
growers  of  plants  for  Covent  Garden  Market  have  few,  if  any, 
rivals.  Whether  masses  of  Palms  and  other  ornamental-foliaged 
plants  and  Ferns  were  examined,  or  banks,  tier  above  tier,  of 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Hydrangeas,  Heliotropes,  Marguerites, 
Rhodanthes,  Mignonette,  or  any  others  were  inspected,  they  each 
•and  all  bore  the  stamp  of  high  culture,  and  as  they  were  boldly 
yet  tastefully  commingled  in  market  fashion,  forming  in  some 
cases  stacks  of  flowers,  and  in  others  chaste  combinations  of  Orchids 
-and  Palms,  a  floral  spectacle  was  produced  worthy  of  the  position 
it  occupied,  of  the  men  who  provided  it,  and  of  the  object  imme¬ 
diately  in  view. 

The  distinguished  visitors  who  attended  the  Fete  did  not  pass 
through  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  but  the  collection  was  closely  in¬ 
spected  by  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  the  Baroness 
iBurdett  Coutts,  who,  after  opening  the  Exhibition  and  replying  in 
graceful  terms  to  the  address  of  the  Chairman,  lingered  for  two 
hours  admiring  what  was  so  well  displayed  in  the  floral  avenues  ;  as 
■did  Sir  Julian  and  Lady  Goldsmid,  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Truscott, 
.and  others,  only  one  opinion  being  heard  from  all,  that  of  boundless 
satisfaction,  not  with  the  plants  alone,  but  the  splendid  assortment 
of  cut  flowers,  from  the  wildlings  of  the  fields  and  woods  to  the 
best  and  most  costly  productions  of  stoves  and  greenhouses.  It 
was  a  great  show  with  a  good  object,  and  it  is  pleasurable  to  learn 
that,  after  defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  a  sum  of  about  £200 
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will  be  added  to  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  which  is  almost 
certain  to  be  increased  by  further  contributions.  It  has  also  been 
assisted  by  a  private  show  of  Orchids  opened  to  the  public  at 
Blenheim  to  the  amount  of  £73  ;  and  as  time  goes  on  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  gardens  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
will  be  similarly  opened  periodically,  a  treat  being  thus  afforded 
to  visitors  and  a  charitable  undertaking  supported. 

On  the  day  of  publication  of  this  issue  of  the  Journal  another 
great  Show  will  be  opened — that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  historic  Temple  Gardens  on  the  Thames  Embank¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  model  site,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  will  be  very  extensive,  rich,  and  varied.  It  will  be  miscel¬ 
laneous  rather  than  competitive,  though  honours  are  provided  and 
will  no  doubt  be  adjudged  to  the  meritorious  collections.  The 
display  of  Orchids  will  be  a  commanding  feature,  since  the  follow¬ 
ing  famed  growers  will  be  represented,  some  of  them  having 
engaged  lengths  of  more  than  100  feet  of  staging.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Baron  Schroder,  C.  F.  Partington,  Esq., 
A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  F.  G.  Tautz,  Esq.,  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  with  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Co.,  G.  T.  White,  B.  S.  Williams,  A.  Evans,  and  doubt¬ 
less  others  whose  names  we  have  not  ascertained.  We  find  that 
miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  are  being  arranged  by  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  &  Sons,  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  A.  Waterer,  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
C.  Turner,  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead, 
H.  B.  May,  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  T.  S.  Ware, 
Barr  &  Son,  Collins  &  Gabriel,  and  J.  Veitch  &  Sons — sufficient 
evidence  that  the  Exhibition  will  be  of  a  highly  meritorious  and 
diversified  character. 

Among  other  things  we  find  encouragement  is  given  to  florists' 
Tulips  in  the  form  of  Turner  Memorial  prizes,  and  learn  there  are 
some  entries.  But  for  the  great  heat  of  last  week  there  would  have 
been  many  more.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner’s  blooms  are  quite  over, 
as  are  those  of  other  growers  who  would  have  exhibited,  and  only 
good  examples  can  be  expected  from  the  north.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  learn  the  character  of  the  National  Tulip  Show  on  so 
late  a  date  as  June  7th  at  Manchester.  The  florists’  Tulip  is 
essentially  a  May  flower  and  a  beautiful  one. 

Only  flue  weather  is  needed  to  ensure  for  the  Temple  Show  a 
brilliant  company  and  a  great  success.  It  remains  open  for  two 
days,  and  all  who  desire  to  see  the  best  and  choicest  plants  and 
flowers,  and  who  are  able  to  carry  out  their  wishes,  will,  we  think, 
be  satisfied  by  a  visit  to  what  is  sure  to  be  a  splendid  exhibition, 
worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  who 
are  expected  to  attend  on  the  opening  day. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

Occasionally  one  kind  of  crop  is  grown  on  the  same  ground 
for  several  consecutive  years  with  a  fair  measure  of  success  ; 
but  such  instances  are  not  relevant  to  an  inquiry  into  the  success¬ 
ful  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  practice  ultimately  results  in  the 
land  refusing  to  produce  the  crop  so  treated  with  certainty  and 
profit,  hence  the  necessity  of  an  alternation  or  change.  Many 
ideas  have  been  formed  respecting  a  successional  system  of  cropping 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss,  as  undoubtedly  the  chief  cause 
is  exhaustion  of  the  soil  by  the  current  crop  of  substances  which  it 
requires  largely.  By  exhaustion  is  not  meant  how  long  the  plant 
will  live,  but  the  time  it  can  be  profitably  grown  on  the  same 
ground.  When  any  crop  ceases  to  produce  satisfactorily  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  land  has  had  too  much  of  it.  The  soil  is,  so  far  as  that 
crop  is  concerned,  exhausted.  Surface  dressings  of  manure  from  the 
incentive  given  to  surface  roots  have  a  tendency  to  a  continuation  of 
the  same  kind  of  crop  on  the  same  ground  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  where  means  having  that  effect  are  not  employed. 
Experience  points  to  the  most  successful  practice  as  attendant  on 
a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  rather  than  as  reliant  on  any  system 
of  manuring  without  alternation  of  cropping,  for  it  cannot  be 
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denied  that  by  the  successive  removal  of  crops  of  the  same  kind, 
the  mineral  substances  in  the  soil  must  be  decreased — i.e.,  those  in 
a  state  available  for  the  food  of  plants. 

A  change  of  crops  being  evidently  desirable,  it  remains  to  point 
out  which  are  found  the  best  systems  of  rotation.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  impracticable  to  recommend  any  particular  system  of 
cropping  as  the  best,  for  this  must  entirely  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  richness,  the  amount  of  manure  available, 
and  the  products  required  from  a  given  area.  In  gardens  of  limited 
extent  a  considerable  variety  of  produce  is  required,  and  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  each.  Some 
cultivators,  especially  those  who  have  to  obtain  much  produce  from 
a  comparatively  small  area,  hence  may  justly  be  considered  the  best 
gardeners,  adopt  no  particular  method  of  rotation,  yet  as  far  as 
practicable  they  follow  a  system.  Their  crops  usually  are  of  short 
duration,  and  they  do  not  as  a  rule  grow  plants  for  their  seeds. 
They  are  particular  not  to  follow  with  crops  of  a  similar  nature  to 
the  preceding,  but  the  principle  upon  which  they  act  is  to  apply 
manure  heavily,  stir  deeply,  trench  frequently,  and  never  let  the 
ground  remain  idle.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  particular 
system  of  cropping  that  would  be  applicable  in  all  cases,  as  in  many 
gardens  a  simultaneous  system  of  cropping  has  to  be  practised,  the 
ground  being  occupied  by  several  crops  at  one  time.  For  instance, 
we  grow  all  our  summer  crops  of  Radishes,  Spinach,  and  Turnips 
between  the  rows  of  Peas  ;  Lettuces  in  the  alleys  of  the  root  crops, 
such  as  Onions,  and  between  the  rows  of  Celery.  In  like  manner, 
Brassicas  are  planted  between  the  rows  of  early  Potatoes. 

As  a  rule  the  following  rotations  may  be  taken  as  all  that  it 
is  necessary  to  observe  in  gardens  : — 1,  Pod-bearers,  as  Peas, 
Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  or  Scarlet  Runners  may  follow  Potatoes, 
root  crops  of  all  sorts,  and  all  plants  of  the  Cabbage  family. 
2,  Cabbages,  &c.,  may  follow  pod-bearers,  all  root  crops  except 
Turnips,  or  other  crop  not  consisting  of  cruciferous  plants,  Lettuces, 
or  other  Composite.  3,  Root  crops  of  all  kinds  may  follow  pod- 
bearers  and  Cabbages.  This  is  all  the  order  of  cropping  that  need 
be  attended  to  in  gardens,  but  other  crops  need  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  Parsley  must  not  follow  other  umbelliferous  plants, 
such  as  Carrots,  Celery,  or  Parsnips,  but  any  other  crop.  Lettuces 
may  follow  any  crop  except  Endive,  Chicory,  Salsafy,  Scorzonera 
Cardoon,  and  Artichokes.  Spinach  may  follow  any  crop  except 
Beet.  Celery  ought  not  to  succeed  umbelliferous  plants  such  as 
Carrots  and  Parsnips,  but  as  Celery  depends  for  support  on  the 
manure  introduced  in  the  trenches  it  is  not  imperative.  Leeks  may 
be  taken  after  any  crop  except  Onions  and  others  of  an  alliaceous 
character.  Turnips  may  succeed  pod-bearers,  Potatoes,  Spinach, 
or  any  other  crop  not  of  the  cruciferous  class,  similar  remarks 
applying  to  Seakale. 

Those  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  attended  to  in  cropping 
ground  with  vegetables.  Those  of  long  duration,  such  as  Aspara¬ 
gus  and  Strawberries,  may  follow  any  crop,  and  they  may  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  those  that  are  of  short  duration,  and  it  may  be  taken  as 
an  axiom  that  ground  deeply  stirred  and  occasionally  trenched  will 
admit  of  a  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  crop  than 
ground  which  has  not  been  similarly  cultivated. — G.  Abbey. 


SUPPORTING  PLANTS  IN  BORDERS. 

Many  outdoor  plants,  in  borders  and  elsewhere,  require  some 
means  of  support,  for  if  left  to  themselves  they  invariably  get 
broken  by  their  own  weight  or  by  force  of  high  winds.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  tying  growths  to  a  rigid  stick,  set  with  mathe¬ 
matical  exactness  as  to  position,  still  prevails  in  some  gardens.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  number  is  becoming  less,  though 
the  fact  remains  that  gardens  are  still  to  be  found  where  the 
common  white  Lily  is  staked  out  with  the  utmost  precision,  where 
Carnations  have  each  flowering  spray  neatly  tied  to  a  stick,  and 
where  commoner  plants  have  their  flowering  growths  assorted  in 
bundles,  and  their  beauty  displayed  in  prim  trimness.  For  several 
reasons  I  entertain  a  dislike  to  sticks.  They  are  unsightly  ;  good 
ones  are  expensive  ;  where  many  thousands  are  required  the ’labour 


required  to  insert  them  in  the  soil  and  to  tie  the  plants  is  consider¬ 
able  ;  still  they  remain  a  necessary  evil,  and  as  an  evil  which  cannot 
altogether  be  disposed,  the  least  possible  use  is  made  of  them.  It 
is  astonishing  how  few  sticks  are  required  when  one  tries  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  how  inconspicuous  most  of  those  employed  may  be  if 
used  in  a  sensible  manner. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  improve  the  habit  of  the  plants. 
Left  to  themselves  most  border  plants  grow  much  too  thickly,  and 
the  growths  are  in  consequence  weakly  and  easy  to  upset.  If, 
however,  by  a  judicious  thinning  as  early  in  summer  as  it  can  be 
done,  room  is  given  for  a  healthy  and  full  development  of  foliage, 
the  stems  on  that  account  become  more  rigid  and  require  less 
supporting.  With  regard  to  plants  which  are  started  or  raised 
under  glass,  the  plan  to  follow  is  to  grow  these  as  short  a  time  as 
possible  under  glass,  so  as  to  have  them  firm  and  sturdy  when 
placed  out.  This  is  really  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for  if 
plants  such  as  Dahlias  are  propagated  early  and  drawn  up  in  warm 
structures  large  stakes  are  a  necessity  from  the  very  first. 

When  beginning  to  attend  to  plants  in  a  mixed  border,  those 
which  do  not  require  stakes  should  first  be  noted,  such  as  all  the 
tall-growing  Irises,  the  Hemerocallis,  some  Lilies,  Japanese  Ane¬ 
mones,  Sidalceas,  Spiraea  Aruncus,  and  S.  Ulmaria  fl.-pleno,  Phy- 
gelius  capensis,  and  Papavers  ;  then  there  are  certain  plants  which 
merely  require  a  string  run  loosely  round  and  tied  to  make  a  perfect 
support.  Large  clumps  of  Phloxes,  Solidagos,  Chrysanthemums  of 
the  uliginosum  type,  Aconi turns,  and  the  stiffer-growing  Michaelmas 
Daisies  are  examples. 

Coming  next  to  plants  which  require  stakes,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  comparatively  short  stake  will  in  general  be  a  sufficient 
support  to  the  majority,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  being  to  make 
it  sufficient  to  keep  the  base  of  the  stems  from  swaying.  Thus 
Lilies  which  require  staking  will  have  ample  support  if  tied  up  to- 
12  to  18  inches  clear  of  the  ground.  Delphiniums,  Gladiolus,  and 
most  plants  producing  their  flowers  in  spikes  may  be  supported 
in  the  same  way.  Small  plants  of  the  same  kind,  as  a  rule, 
require  more  support  than  those  which  are  older  and  of  a  larger 
development.  Thus  yearly  Pentstemons  from  cuttings  require  to 
be  staked,  while  seedlings  and  old  plants  are  best  without  tying. 
Young  Phloxes,  again,  require  the  support  of  sticks,  while  clumps 
do  not.  In  the  case  of  transplanting  seedlings,  such  as  Asters,  Snap¬ 
dragons,  Salpiglossis,  &c.,  the  best  way  is  to  draw  drills  with  a  hoe, 
plant  the  seedlings  in  these,  and  in  due  time,  by  levelling  the 
ground,  a  sufficient  support  will  be  found  them.  With  regard  to 
Dahlias  and  other  plants  which  can  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
the  simplest  plan  is  to  peg  the  plants  close  to  the  ground  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  sufficient  growth.  The  shorter  varieties  when, 
properly  managed  do  not  require  any  stakes  when  thus  treated, 
and  the  general  habit  of  the  plant  is,  moreover,  much  improved. 

This  rule  is  absolute,  either  where  pegging  down  the  shoots  is 
resorted  to,  tying  with  string,  or  supporting  with  stakes,  that  allow¬ 
ing  the  work  to  be  passed  must  not  be  tolerated.  A  thunderstorm 
ora  summer  gale,  finding  unsupported  plants  will  leave  them  in  a 
state  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  altogether  get  the  better  of  for 
the  season.  If  taken  in  time  the  labour  is  insignificant,  and  the 
results  worth  much  greater  work,  whereas  delay  will  bring  in¬ 
creased  labour,  and  at  best  very  unworkmanlike  plants  when 
finished. — B. 


THE  FERTILISATION  OF  GRAPES. 

The  various  means  adopted  to  secure  well  set  bunches  of 
varieties  of  Grapes  generally  considered  to  require  artificial  aid  to 
promote  perfect  fertilisation  are  somewhat  perplexing.  Some 
writers  aver  that  syringing  the  bunches  when  in  flower  is  a  sure 
and  efficacious  method  of  attaining  the  object  in  view  ;  others 
depend  entirely  upon  the  rabbit-tail  or  camel-hair  brush.  Some 
give  no  further  attention  to  the  matter  than  merely  tapping  the 
rods  several  times  daily  ;  while  others  resort  to  a  combination  of 
shaking,  syringing,  and  brushing.  With  so  many  aids  to  fertilisa¬ 
tion  recommended  it  requires  no  small  amount  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  inexperienced  to  strike  out  for  themselves  the  course 
most  likely  to  succeed  in  their  own  case,  as  it  is  well  known  to 
those  who  have  had  charge  of  Vines  in  different  localities  that  the 
means  used  to  secure  a  good  set  in  one  place  will  not  have  the 
desired  effect  in  another — not  perhaps  that  the  locality  in  itself 
makes  the  difference — but  so  much  depends  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  border  has  been  made,  the  quality  of  the  compost  used, 
the  attention  given  to  watering,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
Vines  at  flowering  time.  In  some  cases  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  failure  occurs  through  trying  too  many  systems. 

The  weather  during  the  present  season  has  not  been  such  as  is 
generally  considered  favourable  for  the  setting  of  Grapes.  The 
genial  sunshine  so  welcome  to  Grape  growers  has  generally  been 
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•absent,  veft  in  our  own  case  Grapes  have  never  set  better,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  we  have  with  nearly  all  varieties  dispensed 
with  the  artificial  aid  previously  thought  necessary.  Muscats, 
which  in  past  seasons  have  been  carefully  dusted  each  day  with  a 
rabbit-tail,  have  received  no  other  attention  than  tapping  the 
rods  two  or  three  times  daily,  except  in  the  case  of  the  largest 
bunches,  which  often  show  a  tendency  to  set  imperfectly  at  the 
points,,  however  well  the  other  part  of  the  bunch  may  have  set, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  their  being  too  far  from  the  glass  to  get 
the  benefit  of  sun  and  light.  When  the  points  of  bunches  have  to 
be  removed,  in  consequence  of  being  improperly  set,  it  not  only 
reduces  the  size  of  the  bunches,  but  in  many  cases  spoils  their  fine 
tapering  proportions.  With  the  object  of  trying  to  avoid  this 
defect  we  drew  the  hands  lightly  down  the  points  of  the 
largest  bunches,  taking  the  usual  precaution  of  tying  a  few 
leaves  on  one  side  to  admit  direct  light.  I  know  that  experienced 
men  have  at  times  spoken  strongly  against  using  the  hands  as  a 
means  of  setting  Grapes,  giving  as  their  reason  that  the  horny 
hands  usually  found  among  the  workers  in  forcing  houses  are  quite 
unsuitable  for  so  delicate  an  operation.  Granted  that  the  hands 
used  for  the  purpose  may  neither  be  of  delicate  mould  nor  sensitive 
touch,  yet  after  they  have  been  passed  over  a  bunch  or  two  the 
pollen  which  adheres  to  them  renders  them  quite  soft  and  silky, 
and,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  bunches  operated  on  before 
the  hand  becomes  coated  with  pollen  are  never  injured  if  ordinary 
care  is  exercised,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  certain  methods 
•of  setting  Grapes. 

Another  objection  urged  against  the  practice  is,  that  where  the 
hand  is  used  a  small  brown  spot  is  often  produced  on  the  crown 
point  of  Muscat  berries.  This  is,  I  believe,  a  fallacy,  as  after 
careful  examination  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  spot  upon 
any  of  the  bunches  so  treated  this  year.  My  opinion  is  that  we 
must  look  to  other  causes  to  account  for  the  unwelcome  brown 
spots  that  at  times  so  disfigure  the  berries  of  nearly  all  varieties  of 
white  Grapes,  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken  the  true  cause  lies  in 
•sluggish  root  action  or  a  too  low  temperature  and  moist  atmosphere. 

Alnwick  Seedling  cannot  be  depended  on  to  set  perfectly  with¬ 
out  artificial  aid  of  some  kind  or  other.  Occasionally  they  may  do 
so,  but  in  many  cases  when  left  to  themselves  they  produce  num¬ 
bers  of  imperfectly  set  berries,  which  never  advance  beyond  the 
first  swelling  ;  but  by  passing  the  rabbit’s  tail  over  the  bunches 
■once  a  day  a  good  set  can  always  be  secured,  provided  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  favourable.  Large  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume  and 
Mrs.  Pince  require  the  same  attention  as  that  given  to  Muscats  to 
secure  bunches  well  set  at  the  points.  If  Vines  were  kept  in  a 
mure  healthy  and  active  condition  at  the  roots  by  ascertaining  the 
true  state  of  the  borders  before  water  is  given  we  should  hear 
fewer  complaints  of  the  shy-setting  propensity  of  certain  varieties 
of  Grapes.  A  true  method  of  testing  the  state  of  a  Vine  border  is 
to  thrust  an  iron  rod  into  the  border  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or 
2  feet.  If,  when  the  rod  is  withdrawn,  the  soil  adhering  to  it  is 
slightly  dry  water  is  required  ;  if  wet  and  pasty,  and  the  border 
perhaps  only  thinly  permeated  with  roots,  why  should  water  be 
given  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  pot  Vine,  with  the  soil  in  a 
similar  condition  ?  We  have  had  so  much  dull  weather  during  the 
last  twelve  months  that  Vines  have  required  much  less  water  at  the 
roots  than  I  have  ever  known  them  to  do  during  a  similar  period 
before,  and  I  opine  that  those  cultivators  who  have  examined  their 
borders  carefully,  and  when  water  was  found  necessary  were 
careful  to  use  it  at  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  that  in  which 
the  Vines  were  growing,  will,  in  the  coming  season,  be  amply 
rewarded  for  their  careful  attention. — H.  Dunkin. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  ENGLISH  HORTICULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  331.') 

Everybody  has  read  of  instances  showing  how  history  repeats 
itself,  and  this  is  often  the  case  in  the  annals  of  horticulture.  What  is 
•one  of  the  troubles,  perhaps  the  chief  trouble,  vexing  the  spirit  of 
the  English  cultivator  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  the  market  in 
■the  present  day  ?  The  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  which 
forces  down  prices,  and,  by  anticipating  our  native  products, 
renders  many  of  these  not  worth  growing  or  sending  to  market. 
In  the  sixteenth,  and  in  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  dis¬ 
cover  that  a  complaint  of  a  similar  character  was  made  by  some  of 
the  persons  who  gave  attention  to  horticulture.  They  refer  to  the 
import  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  shrubs  too,  from  Holland,  France, 
or  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  regret  that  these  could  not 
be  raised  upon  this  island  by  their  countrymen.  Certainly  there 
was  a  difference  then,  the  foreign  goods  did  not  come  in  cheaply, 
for  the  transit  was  slow  and  expensive,  also  the  neglect  shown  by 
English  gardeners  at  that  time  arose  from  an  ignorance  which  does 


not  exist  now.  Not  a  few  valuable  plants  and  trees  were  growing 
about  old  gardens  or  in  the  open  country,  but  little  heed  was  taken 
of  them,  and  when  new  kinds  were  brought  over  our  predecessors 
made  sad  mistakes  frequently  in  their  management. 

Our  national  indebtedness  to  the  Flemings,  who  took  refuge 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  I  have  already  noted, 
as  nursery  gardening  in  particular  was  almost  unknown  in  England 
till  their  arrival,  also  they  introduced  many  new  plants.  That 
their  influence  crept  but  slowly  over  the  land  is  accounted  for  by 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  and  the  historic  reluctance  of  the  English 
mind  to  adopt  changes  ;  moreover,  the  persons  who  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  horticultural  experiments  were  not  numerous. 
The  annals  of  Norwich,  however,  tell  us  that  Dutch  visitors  ex¬ 
ercised  an  influence  there  about  as  soon  as  they  did  in  the 
metropolis,  and  flower  gardens  were  to  be  seen  in  that  town  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Indeed,  the  cultivators  of  flowers  at 
Norwich  were  sufficiently  strong  in  numbers  to  have  a  florist’s 
feast  or  entertainment  in  1637,  when  part  of  the  programme  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  play  called  “  Rhodon  and  Iris,”  in  which  flowers  are 
personified.  And  as  the  Dutch  weavers  gradually  spread  them¬ 
selves  amongst  the  manufacturing  towns  they  took  with  them  a 
taste  for  flowers,  which  they  diffused.  At  that  time,  though 
Holland,  as  a  country,  had  probably  more  proficients  in  gardening 
than  any  ocher  land,  it  had  very  few  authors  who  had  written  upon 
the  subject,  and  even  up  to  this  hour,  while  holding  its  own  in 
horticulture,  it  is  not  the  parent  of  any  large  number  of  books  upon 
the  subject,  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  gardener  seldom 
leading  him  to  take  up  the  pen.  One  peculiarity  of  the  Dutch 
nurseries  which  our  forefathers  imitated,  but  which  we  do  not 
follow  now,  was  the  practice  of  shifting  both  fruit  and  forest  trees 
from  one  spot  to  another  when  they  had  attained  some  size,  and 
therefore  considerable  roots. 

About  this  time  Hudson,  the  Lord  High  Chamberlain,  was 
devoting  what  spare  moments  he  could  command  to  collecting 
and  rearing  curious  exotics,  of  which  he  had  many  owing  to  his 
connection  with  the  court.  He  is  named  by  Gerarde  as  one 
“  deserving  of  triple  honours.”  Then  there  was  Sir  Francis  Carew 
of  Beddington,  who  used  to  surprise  Queen  Elizabeth  by  keeping 
back  the  fruit  of  a  Cherry  tree  for  some  weeks,  his  method  being 
to  encase  the  whole  tree  with  canvas,  which  he  moistened  occasionally. 
By  this  means  he  got  large  fruit,  and  when  he  removed  the  cover  a 
few  days’  sun  ripened  the  Cherries.  His  garden  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  which  the  Orange  tree  was  planted,  he  having 
obtained  plants  from  Italy  in  or  before  1595.  Of  late,  however, 
doubt  has  arisen  whether  he  was  the  introducer  of  the  Orange. 
The  trees  at  Beddington  were  in  the  open  ground,  but,  placed 
against  a  wall,  they  were  screened  in  winter,  and  grew  well  till 
killed  by  the  great  frost  of  1739.  Henry,  Earl  of  Danby,  was  the 
originator  of  the  first  botanic  garden  for  the  public.  He  gave  five 
acres  of  land  at  Oxford  in  1639  to  be  thus  set  apart,  upon  which 
Loudon  remarks  houses  and  stoves  were  erected,  but  the  stoves 
belong  to  a  later  period  I  think.  And  the  greenhouses  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  only  a  limited  amount  of  glass  in  the  sides 
or  roof,  as  is  evident  from  the  common  practice  of  using  them  as 
sitting  rooms  in  the  summer,  plants  being  generally  placed  in  them 
during  the  winter  months  only.  It  was  also  the  plan  to  put  tender 
plants  in  cellars  when  the  weather  became  cold.  Of  course  all  lost 
their  leaves,  but  some  survived  to  grow  again  in  spring.  Laurels 
and  other  evergreens  presumed  to  be  delicate  were  left  in  the 
ground  to  be  defended  from  wind  and  frost  by  woollen  wraps  or 
blankets.  The  pioneer  of  all  English  books  descriptive  of  flowers 
seems  to  have  been  Platt’s  “Flora’s  Paradise  Beautified,”  which 
bears  the  date  of  1608.  In  this  are  contained  some  sensible  re¬ 
marks  on  gardening,  but  as  astrology  is  introduced  flowers  and  stars 
are  commingled  in  a  curious  way.  Evidently  he  had  a  great  liking 
for  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Tulips.  It  was  about  four  years  before 
this  that  his  friend  Coys  of  Slubbers,  in  Essex,  who  was  a  collector 
of  exotic  plants,  had  succeeded  in  producing  the  Yuccas,  which 
were  the  first  to  adorn  an  English  garden  with  their  flowers.  Sir 
Hugh  Platt  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  wrote  several  books  on 
gardening,  botany,  and  science.  Atone  time  resident  in  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  Charing  Cross,  he  had  afterwards  a  house  with  a  large  garden 
at  Bethnal  Green  or  near  it,  where  he  tried  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ments  which  he  afterwards  recommended  to  his  many  friends,  some 
of  little  utility,  such  as  cutting  down  Beans  to  raise  a  second  crop 
from  the  same  plants.  Very  likely  Platt  wa3  one  of  the  persons 
reflected  upon  by  William  Lawson,  who  in  his  “  New  Orchard  and 
Garden,”  condemned  what  he  called  “  conceits,”  such  as  planting 
with  the  roots  upwards  in  some  cases,  grafting  Roses  upon  Thorns, 
&c.  Lawson,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  busy  gardener  all  through 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  discoursed  on  the  manner 
of  laying  out  a  garden,  the  arrangement  of  “  knots  and  plots,”  the 
best  way  of  growing  herbs,  and  tie  culture  of  fruit  trees,  so  as  to 
secure  abundant  crops.  One  of  the  notions  prevalent  at  this  time 
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was  that  the  older  a  tree  the  better  would  be  its  fruit.  One 
writer,  indeed,  asserts  that  under  proper  management  an  Apple 
might  thrive  and  bear  for  800  years,  which  is  surely  a  mistake  ; 
but  it  is  said  trees  are  in  existence  which  are  presumed  to  be  200 
years  old. 

The  title  of  Parkinson’s  book,  at  least  the  Latin  one,  “  Paradisi 
in  Sole  Paradisus  Terrestris,”  contains  a  play  upon  words  rather 
puzzling  to  some  people.  The  first  part  of  it  records  the  author’s 
name,  Park-in-sun,  so  disguised  in  Latin,  one  of  the  meanings  of 
paradise  being  a  park  or  pleasure  ground  where  a  variety  of  flowers 
and  trees  were  to  be  seen,  and  also  animals.  The  book  tells,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  “Earthly  Paradise  of  Parkinson,”  and  it  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  These  treat  of  flowers,  of  vegetables,  and  of  fruit, 
the  original  edition  being  dated  1629.  It  had  probably  a  much 
larger  sale  than  Platt’s  book.  Eventually  Platt  obtained  the 
appointment  of  herbalist  to  their  Majesties,  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria,  surviving  his  Monarch,  and  living  to  the  good 
age  of  eighty-three.  This  celebrated  book  has  an  engraved  frontis¬ 
piece  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  also  109  woodcuts  of  flowers  and 
fruits.  His  own  experiments  were  principally  made  in  Long  Acre, 
where  he  had  a  small  garden,  and  in  St.  James’s  Fields,  where  the 
King  granted  him  a  larger  plot  of  ground.  The  lists  given  by 
Parkinson  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  state  of  gardening  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  especially  as  regards  the  culture  of  flowers.  Of 
Tulips  he  had  about  160  varieties,  as  he  thought;  of  Narcissuses, 
90  ;  of  Hyacinths,  50  ;  of  Irises,  40  ;  and  of  Crocuses,  30  ;  and  yet 
of  Roses  he  had  only  about  30  ;  of  the  Pinks  and  Carnations,  so 
popular  just  then,  nearly  70  ;  and  he  reckons  25  Primroses  or 
allies.  Coming  to  fruits,  he  enumerates  64  Pears,  57  Apples,  34 
Cherries,  60  Plums,  21  Peaches,  and  6  Apricots.  Gerarde  had 
grown  Monk’s  Rhubarb,  but  Parkinson  was  the  introducer  of  the 
garden  Rhubarb,  the  seeds  of  -which  he  had  from  Dr.  Lister. — 
J.  R.  S.  C. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

“Not  too  much  canker  but  just  canker  enough ”  will  perhaps 
express  the  views  of  the  majority  of  readers  of  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  therefo:  e  a  b:  eak  in  the  controversy  that  has  been  so 
amicably  conducted  would  not  be  unwelcome,  especially  by  those 
who  are  not  directly  interested  in  the  subject.  In  resuming  I  will 
endeavour  to  state  why  I  am  unable  to  give  my  entire  assent  to 
Mr.  Tonks’ theory  that  the  affection  is  necessarily  the  result  of  the 
absence  from  the  soil  of  some  particular  manurial  element  required 
by  the  variety,  and  which  is  not  requisite  for  the  health  of  a 
neighbouring  tree  of  a  different  sort  of  Apple  or  Pear  ;  also  I 
will  state  why  I  differ  from  Mr.  Hiam  and  his  friends  who  believe 
that  canker  is  generally  the  result  of  an  attack  by  insects. 

The  series  of  articles  on  this  subject  that  appeared  during 
February  and  March  were  the  outcome  of  a  statement  of  fact — 
namely,  of  cankered  being  converted  into  cankerless  trees  by 
grafting.  The  soil  had  been  admirably  prepared,  as  was  evident  by 
the  healthy  condition  of  the  majoiity  of  the  trees  and  the  good 
crops  of  fine  fruit  they  were  hearing.  Yet  some  of  the  varieties 
failed,  and  in  time  became  almost  eaten  up  with  canker.  Probably 
hardier,  and  certainly  freer  growers  were  engrafted  on  the  canker- 
worn  stocks,  and  the  stems  quite  down  to  the  ground  wrere  soon 
covered  with  new  cortical  layers,  and  healthier  and  cleaner  trees 
could  not  be  desired.  When  trees  are  in  good  soil  those  restored  in 
the  simple  manner  directed  will  remain  healthy  for  years,  but  if 
the  soil  contains  hurtful  ingredients,  such  as  iron  in  excess,  or  its 
fertility  is  not  sustained,  the  cure  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent. 
I  am  thus  in  accord  to  a  considerable  extent  with  Mr.  Tonks,  and 
I  believe  there  are  thousands  of  trees  which  might  be  improved  by 
the  application  of  some  such  mixture  as  he  recommends.  It  cannot 
on  his  own  showing  be  the  best  for  all,  because  he  says,  “  Each 
variety  of  fruit  requires  its  own  appropriate  food,  and  the  food 
required  by  one  is  different  from  that  necessary  for  the  other  ” 
(pp.  169,  191).  It  is  an  interesting  theory,  but  to  use  a  gardener’s 
term,  “  not  workable.”  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  even  Mr.  Tonks 
puts  it  into  practice  in  curirg  his  own  once  cankered  trees,  for  he  has 
rot  told  us  he  gave  each  of  them  “different"  food,  and  I  suspect 
they  fared  very  much  alike,  and  what  was  good  for  one  appears  to 
1  ave  been  good  for  all. 

I  scarcely  think  this  gentleman  has  done  himself  full  justice  in 
the  restoration  of  his  trees.  There  is  no  need  to  tell  anyone  who 
sees  them  how  seriously  they  have  been  smitten  in  past  days,  and 
it  is  equally  clear  to  a  trained  eye  that  all  the  wounds  are  healed  or 
healing.  It  is  equally  apparent,  too,  that  the  soil  of  the  district  is 
essentially  unsuitable  for  fruit  culture — strong,  cold,  and  poor.  It 
must  have  been  greatly  improved  mechanically  in  Mr.  Tonks’ 
garden  by  years  of  intelligent  work.  It  has  been  rendered  more 
friable  and  warmer.  The  change  thus  effected  must  have  benefited 
the  trees,  but  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  they  could  be  in  the 


condition  they  are  w'ithout  the  added  fertility  ;  though  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  gives  too  much  credit  to  the  manurial  applications  and 
too  little  to  his  good  management  in  other  respects  ;  or  rather  that 
is  what  his  writings  convey,  for  no  one  knows  better  than  he  the 
advantages  that  accrue  from  improving  the  staple  of  previously 
ungenial  soil. 

When  cankered  trees  are  restored  by  grafting<the  improvement 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  largely,  and  may  be  entirely,  due  to  the  root 
extension  consequent  on  invigorated  growth,  the  trees  thus  neces¬ 
sarily  appropriating  nutriment  from  the  soil  that  would  have  other¬ 
wise  remained  inert.  Obviously,  if  the  soil  contains  little,  little- 
can  be  abstracted  ;  but  in  that  case  grafted  trees  fail.  Where  they 
succeed  as  many  do  it  seems  to  me  proof  that  the  soil  did  contain 
nutriment,  but  the  enfeebled  trees  nearly  “dead  with  canker" 
could  not  appropriate  it  because — well,  because  they  were  enfeebled4 
root  and  branch — and  in  my  opinion  their  debility  was  not  the- 
cause  of  the  canker,  but  the  result  of  it. 

Mr.  Tonks  has  told  us  he  has  proved  that  grafting  cured  canker 
in  the  case  of  a  Citron  des  Carmes  Pear,  which  after  growing  and 
bearing  for  a  time  gradually  commenced  cankering  and  dying  by 
degrees.  He  inserted  a  bud  of  the  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  in  due 
time  had  a  fine  healthy  tree  on  the  cankered  stock.  From  this  he- 
concluded  the  Citron  des  Carmes  had  “  used  up  ”  the  constituents- 
necessary  for  its  health,  but  left  in  the  ground  those  wanted  by  the 
Duchess.  It  would  be  very  good  of  the  early  little  plebeian  if  that 
were  so  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocratic  dame  so  famous  for' 
einbonpoint  (I  think  that  is  the  polite  word),  but  I  have  a  doubt 
if  the  latter  wrould  thrive  on  the  rejected  food  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Tonks,  however,  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  is  so,  for  he  has  asked' 

“  why  the  one  flourishes  in  the  soil  in  which  the  other  perished 
from  canker  ?”  Pitmaston  Duchess  is  far  more  vigorous  in  con¬ 
stitution  than  the  other  ;  and  as  strong  growers  have  strong  roots 
these  would  extend  considerably  beyond  the  radius  of  the  weaker 
and  derive  support  that  the  latter  never  reached.  I  do  not  think 
Mr.  Tonks  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  root  invigoration  and  ex¬ 
tension  resulting  from  free  growth  for  appropriating  hitherto 
unreached  food  in  the  soil.  I  should  like  him  to  give  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  that  aspect  of  the  question. 

I  should  like  to  know  also,  if  each  variety  requires  different 
food,  how  the  theory  is  reconcileable  with  double-grafted  trees- 
Establish,  say,  Marie  Louise  Pear  on  a  Quince  stock.  It  may  grow 
for  a  time  under  very  favourable  conditions,  but  not  for  long,  and 
will  soon  canker  ;  but  on  the  Pear  stock  in  the  same  soil  it  will 
flourish,  and  not  only  so,  but  if  a  scion  of  Beurre  d’Amanlis 
is  whipped  on  the  Quince,  and  Marie  Louise  is  worked  on  that 
scion,  then  healthy  growth  follows.  It  seems  to  me  that  something 
besides  particular  soil  constituents  have  an  influence  here.  <  . 

Returning  to  the  Apple  and  the  cause  of  its  cankering,  I  wish 
to  present  a  nut  or  two  both  for  Mr.  Tonks  and  Mr.  Hiam  to 
crack.  The  first-named  gentleman  attributes  canker  to  a  lack  of 
some  particular  constituents  in  the  soil,  and  the  cure  of  his  trees  to 
the  addition  of  that  which  was  needed  for  their  restoration  ;  or  in 
other  words,  clean  trees  would  not  canker  if  they  had  what  they 
wanted,  and  cankered  trees  could  not  be  cured  if  something  was  not 
applied  to  the  soil.  Mr.  Hiam  is  convinced  that  canker  is  caused 
by  the  puncture  of  a  minute  insect  which  eats  away  the  wood,  and 
attributes  clean  growth  after  grafting  to  the  removal  of  the  insect- 
infested  parts  (page  174),  but  the  “  infested  ”  trunks  were  not  re¬ 
moved,  and  he  accounts  for  the  microscopical  enemies  attacking, 
some  varieties  and  not  others  because  their  taste  varies,  and  they 
choose  those  they  like  best. 

The  illustrations  are  photographic  representations  of  a  cankered 
branch  cut  from  a  tree  at  Impney.  With  the  exception  of  this- 
solitary  “  patch  ”  of  canker  the  branches  were  as  smooth  and  clean 
as  branches  could  be,  and  the  tree  apparently  in  the  best  of  healths 
The  example  figured  has  been  seen  by  Mr.  Tonks,  who  was  quick 
to  perceive  the  wound  was  healing  just  as  satisfactorily  as  many  of 
a  similar  nature  were  on  his  own  trees.  What  caused  the  affection  ?' 
If  lack  of  nutriment,  why  did  every  other  part  of  the  tree  escape  ? 
What  caused  the  wound  to  heal  ?  Not  the  application  of  anything 
to  root  or  branch,  for  nothing  was  applied.  If  insects  caused  itr 
what  became  of  them  ?  I  have  seen  the  first  canker  stain  many 
times,  like  a  small  brown  scar  or  discoloration  of  the  bark,  and 
watched  the  development  of  the  evil,  and  the  drying-up  of  the 
“sore.”  The  Impney  case  had  probably  been  three  or  four  years 
developing,  and  one  or  two  healing.  In  my  opinion  it  originated 
from  a  frost  bite,  and  is  analogous  to  a  chilblain.  The  tissue  was 
ruptured,  the  sap  arrested,  a  wound  formed,  widened,  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  healing  process  commenced  in  a  natural  way.  I  do  not  say 
all  canker  is  thus  caused,  though  I  am  old  enough  to  remember 
three  cold  and  wet  summers,  followed  by  three  very  severe  winters,, 
and  on  each  occasion  there  was  a  marked,  and  in  some  districts  an 
extraordinary,  increase  of  canker. 

I  believe  any  one  of  these  causes  will  induce  canker  in  fruit 
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trees  : — 1,  Frost  rupturing  the  tissue  locally,  as  in  the  example 
figured  ;  and  when  the  soil  is  good  and  seasons  genial  the  parts  heal 
naturally.  2,  Cold,  heavy,  and  poor  soil,  as  in  Mr.  Tonks’  case,  the 
remedy  then  being  amelioration  of  the  staple  and  enrichment,  as 
was  carried  out  with  such  excellent  results.  3,  Corrosive  matter  in 
the  soil,  such  as  a  large  percentage  of  iron.  “M.  T.”  (page  108) 
narrated  an  example  of  this  with  a  cure  for  a  time,  and  I  have  had 
the  most  conclusive  proof  that  he  is  right.  I  have  seen  acres  of 
trees  ruined  through  an  excess  of  iron  in  the  land,  and  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  remove  such  of  them  as  could  be  restored.  About  one  in 
-fifty  was  selected  for  experiment,  and  some  of  these  are  now  fine 
^bearing  trees.  The  roots  of  the  remainder  were  practically  eaten 
away,  and  the  branches  were  in  much  the  same  condition.  But 
there  was  much  more  than  a  “  trace,”  that  is  a  measureless 
quantity,  of  iron  in  the  soil.  I  should  not  in  the  least  object  to 
:2  or  3  per  cent.,  but  in  the  case  mentioned  there  was  at  the  least 
ten  times  the  quantity,  and  tons  have  been  extracted  for  commercial 
purposes. 

I  have  thus  learned  by  somewhat  long  and  varied  experience  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatise  on  this  subject  of  canker,  and  I  think 
neither  the  insect  theory  nor  the  special  food  theory  has  more  than 
local  application.  I  suspect  they  cannot  be  connected  with  the 
Impney  case,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  they  can  be 
shown  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  condition  of  three  trees  in 
Dr.  Hogg’s  garden.  They  are  all  of  one  variety,  Dumelow’s 
Seedling,  in  a  row  across  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  One  of  them  is 
practically  ruined,  one  partially  attacked,  the  main  stem  being  eaten 
half  through  where  no  ligature  has  ever  been,  and  the  remaining 
tree  is  clean.  What  about  the  special  wants  of  special  varieties, 
or  the  preferences  of  insects  of  one  variety  over  another  in  such  a 
«case  as  this  ?  There  was  no  difficulty  in  discovering  insects  in  the 
Impney  specimen  when  examined  in  London  some  days  after  it  had 


fig.  70. 


been  cut  off  the  tree,  and  I  have  seen  many  like  them  in  decaying 
wood  without  canker  ;  and  as  the  healing  process  is  apparent  in  the 
wound  figured  it  would  be  at  least  as  reasonable  to  say  they  were 
the  cause  of  the  cure  as  of  the  disease.  We  shall  perhaps  hear  what 


the  authorities  say  ;  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  proved  in  argument 

by  able  men.  .  ,  , 

Just  another  word  on  canker  in  the  main  stems  or  standard 
Apples  on  so-called  Crab  stocks.  Not  half  of  them  are  raised  from 


FIG.  71. 


the  English  Crab,  but  from  the  “  marc  ”  or  refuse  from  cider  mills. 
These  differ  in  variety  and  probably  in  hardiness ;  and  I  may 
venture  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  there  being  less  canker  in  the 
stems  if  these  were  veritable  hardy  English  Crabs. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  how  the  stem  thickened  above  the 
canker  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of  the  returning  sap.  The 
healthy  layers  may  be  perceived  creeping  down  and  over  the  gan¬ 
grened  part  in  fig.  70,  and  the  free  growth  of  the  branch  was  due  to 
the  absence  of  canker  from  one  side,  fig.  71,  and  through  this  narrow 
channel  the  sap  flowed  in  sufficient  quantity,  for  the  branch  above 
the  affected  part  did  not  differ  in  length,  strength,  or  character 
from  the  others  on  the  tree. — W. 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS— THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

AND  UTILISATION. 

[Read  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  J.  Wright.] 

( Continued  from  page  415.') 

Facts  About  Manures. 

We  next  pass  on  to  see  what  must  be  added  to  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  manure,  for  it  is  useless  expecting  full  crops  if  the  ground 
is  not  charged  with  fertility.  Provide  this,  and  have  the  land  in  a 
free,  workable  state,  never  allowing  a  weed  to  be  seen,  and  every 
useful  crop  sown  or  planted  at  the  right  time  will  give  a  good 
return  to  the  cultivator.  What  is  manure  ?  Heaps  of  fermenting 
litter  and  decaying  refuse  from  stables,  cow  houses,  and  piggeries 
is  by  some  exclusively  regarded  as  manure.  This  is  called  natural 
manure.  Some  of  it  is  valuable,  much  of  little  value.  It  is  good 
for  what  it  contains.  I  do  not  want  to  be  scientific,  but  can  only 
make  the  matter  plain  by  using  what  some  of  you  may  perhaps  call 
fancy  words.  Well,  I  will  only  employ  three.  Natural  manure, 
then,  must  contain  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash.  If  it 
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does  not  contain  these  it  is  worthless,  and  just  in  proportion  as  they 
abound  it  is  valuable.  But  how  are  you  to  know  when  those 
virtues  are  present  ?  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  know  when  they 
are  not.  If  a  heap  heats  violently  and  becomes  nearly  dry  the 
nitrogen  has  gone  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  is  known  by  its 
pungent  smell.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  heap  is  so  wet,  and 
remains  till  dark-coloured  liquid  runs  from  it,  you  may  be  sure 
that  the  very  essence  of  the  manure  is  gone,  its  very  soul  and  spirit 
have  departed,  and,  though  the  body  remains  still,  it  is  a  dead  one. 
Using  manure  thus  exhausted  is  akin  to  eating  tea  leaves  or  coffee 
grounds  after  the  extract  obtained  in  the  pot  is  thrown  away. 
Those  of  you  who  can  procure  good  manure  that  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  overheating  on  the  one  hand,  or  had  its  virtue  drained 
out  of  it  on  the  other,  use  it  by  all  means,  for  it  is  good  ;  but  if  the 
heap  is  exhausted  in  either  of  those  ways  you  may  safely  regard  it 
as  husk  merely,  not  kernel.  And  what  are  known  as  artificial 
manures  are  infinitely  better  than  it  is,  far  cheaper,  and  contain 
ten  times  more  food  for  plants  and  crop.  The  best  chemical 
manures  are  natural  manures  concentrated — the  kernel  without  the 
husk  ;  and  if  the  right  kinds  are  used  in  the  light  way  you  may  be 
practically  independent  of  the  dung  cart.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance,  especially  as  where  small  gardens  are  numerous 
it  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  stable  manure  ;  and 
certainly  an  able-bodied  man  can  carry  more  real  manure — real 
plant  food — in  a  sack  than  a  horse  can  draw  in  a  cart  in  the  form 
of  littery  refuse  from  stables. 

A  Simple  Mixture. 

Naturally  you  desire  to  know  what  kinds  and  quantities  of 
chemical  manures  to  use,  and  when  and  how  to  apply  them.  It  is 
of  little  use  giving  formulas  or  recipes  for  different  crops  if  you 
cannot  easily  procure  the  ingredients.  There  are  plenty  of  special 
mixtures  in  the  market,  and  though  good  some  of  them  are  neces¬ 
sarily  costly.  The  cheaper  plan  is  to  purchase  a  few  of  guaran¬ 
teed  quality  by  the  cwt.  direct  from  merchants.  The  quickest 
of  all  fertilisers  is  nitrate  of  soda,  but  if  u-ed  alone  it  makes  crops 
grow  so  fast  that  they  draw  the  phosphates  and  potash  from  the 
soil,  leaving  it  the  poorer  ;  therefore  these  must  also  be  used  for 
sustaining  fertility,  keeping  the  larder  well  supplied  with  sub¬ 
stantial  fare  for  the  crops.  Here  are  a  few  simple  ingredients 
that  make  a  good  but  not  costly  manure. 

cwts.  or  lbs. 

Superphosphate  of  lime  . 6 

Muriate  of  potash  . 3 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

It  would  be  easy  to  recommend  a  more  complete  manure,  but 
elaborate  formulas  are  not  required  by  allotment  holders  ;  and 
besides,  most  soils  contain  what  is  needed  by  crops,  apart  from 
what  is  included  in  the  above  mixture.  It  may  be  made  simpler 
still  by  leaving  out  the  potash,  and  this  may  be  done  when  Clover 
grows  very  freely  in  the  land,  not  otherwise.  Mix  and  apply  early 
in  the  spring.  It  may  be  scattered  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  3  or 

4  ozs.  to  each  square  yard,  and  be  lightly  pointed  or  raked  into  the 
ground,  or  a  good  handful  may  be  spread  in  a  length  of  7  or  8  yards 
of  trench  with  Potatoes  when  planting.  When  crops  are  growing 
and  do  not  move  fast  enough  choose  a  dull  or  showery  day,  and 
scatter  on  the  soil  amongst  and  around  them,  not  on  the  leaves, 
between  1  and  2  oz3.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  square  yard,  and  run 
the  hoe  through  the  ground  as  soon  afterwards  as  it  is  dry  enough 
to  work  freely.  If  a  few  men  who  are  in  earnest  join  together  and 
purchase  those  manures  and  use  them  intelligently  they  will  greatly 
increase  the  sustaining  power  of  the  soil,  and  the  return  under  a 
good  system  of  cropping  will  more  than  justify  the  outlay. 
Chemical  manures  must  be  stored  in  a  dry  place.  Nitrate  of  soda 
cannot  possibly  be  kept  too  dry,  as  it  attracts  moisture  the  same 
as  common  salt  does.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not,  and  some 
prefer  it  as  a  supplementary  top-dressiDg  used  in  the  same 
quantity ;  it  is  not  quite  so  quick  in  action  as  nitrate  of  soda,  but 
more  lasting  in  effect. 

It  may  be  added  that  both  these  great  fertilisers  are  open  to 
adulteration — nitrate  of  soda  with  common  salt,  the  crystals  of  the 
two  being  similar,  and  it  should  be  purchased  under  a  guarantee  of 

5  per  cent,  refraction,  which  means  95  per  cent,  of  pure  nitrate  of 
.soda.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  open  to  adulteration  with  sulphate 
of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts),  and  should  be  purchased  under  a 
guarantee  of  containing  24  per  cent,  of  ammonia.  However,  a 
simple  method  of  testing  the  purity  is  to  throw  a  handful  on  a 
nearly  hot  shovel,  and  if  the  manure  entirely  disappears  it  will  be 
genuine.  Perhaps  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  best  for  soils 
inclined  to  be  cold  and  wet,  as  nitrate  of  soda  would  by  its  deli¬ 
quescent  nature  tend  to  make  them  wetter  and  colder,  therefore  is 
more  suitable  for  hot  dry  soil. 

I  here  are  always  persons  who  prefer  a  manure  somewhat 


“  complete  ”  that  requires  no  mixing.  One  of  the  best  is  ammonia- 
fixed  guano,  guaranteed  to  contain  not  less  than  8  per  cent,  of 
ammonia  and  20  per  cent,  of  phosphates.  It  is  excellent  for  crops 
generally  when  applied  in  the  right  quantities  at  the  right  time. 
The  right  time  is  very  early  spring,  the  right  quantity  about  2  ozs. 
per  square  yard,  to  be  repeated  in  a  few  weeks  if  the  land  is  poor. 

It  is  of  little  use  applying  chemical  manures  which  take  soms 
time  to  dissolve  (and  they  must  be  dissolved  before  they  can  do 
good)  late  in  the  season  in  hot  dry  weather.  Many  that  were 
really  good  have  been  condemned  as  useless  because  used  too  late. 
The  real  fault  in  such  cases  is  with  the  men,  and  not  with  the 
material.  Nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used  in  showery  weather  at  any 
time  when  crops  need  a  push  on,  because  with  moisture  present  it 
acts  at  once  ;  therefore  if  the  weather  is  dry  when  it  is  desired  to 
apply  this  stimulant  first  give  the  ground  a  good  soaking,  then 
sprinkle  on  the  salt-like  substance,  and  as  soon  as  the  hoe  can  be 
worked  freely  run  it  through  the  soil.  Never  apply  it  in  the 
autumn,  or  the  rains  of  winter  will  wash  its  virtues  right  through 
the  soil  into  the  drains,  and  you  will  agree  that  liquid  manure 
can  do  no  good  there.  It  is  not  so  with  phosphates  and  potash, 
which  are,  so  to  say,  the  solid  food  of  crops — the  bread  and 
beef,  if  you  like,  of  vegetation.  These  “last,”  and  will  do  far 
more  good  applied  in  January  or  February  than  in  May  and 
June.  The  mixture,  however,  above  mentioned  may  be  applied 
now  (May)  if  the  soil  is  poor,  because  a  portion  of  it  will  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  present  crops,  while  the  soil  will  be  improved 
for  others  that  follow. 

Liquid  Manure. 

But  there  is  another  and  most  efficient  form  of  manuring  withiu 
the  means  of  all  who  have  plenty  of  water  for  the  using.  This,  I 
am  glad  to  learn,  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  Nottingham  gardens. 
Water,  I  am  told,  is  “laid  on,”  a  provision  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Petroleum  casks  are  cheap,  and  those  who  procure  them, 
run  the  water  into  them,  and  dissolve  in  this  some  guano  or  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  and  nitrate  of  soda,  will  have  the  advantage 
over  those  who  do  not  in  accelerating  the  growth  and  increasing  the 
bulk  of  their  crops.  In  this  way  you  dissolve  quickly  what  is  much 
longer  changing  in  the  earth,  and  the  crops  appropriate  the  liquid 
food  at  once  —indeed,  it  is  in  this  form  alone  that  they  can  extract 
food  from  the  soil.  This,  for  those  who  have  the  time  to  apply 
the  liquid  when  it  is  needed,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
method  of  manuring  their  gardens. 

You  next  desire  to  know  the  strength  at  which  the  liquid  should 
be  made.  For  easy  remembrance  it  may  be  said  that  a  pound  of  the 
best  guano  suffices  for  twenty  gallons  of  water,  or  a  pound  of  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime  with  half  a  pound  of  nitrate  of  soda.  Failing- 
these  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  soot  makes  splendid  liquid  manure — 
a  peck  sufficing  for  thirty  gallons  ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  manure 
from  poultry  or  pigeon  houses  may  be  used  in  that  quantity  of 
water.  Stir  up  well  a  few  times,  whatever  may  be  used,  for  dis¬ 
solving  the  manure,  then  allow  the  liquid  to  stand  and  become 
clear.  The  clearer  it  is  the  better.  It  is  only  that  which  dissolves- 
in  the  water  and  becomes  invisible,  the  same  a3  sugar  dissolves  irt 
tea,  that  is  of  real  benefit  to  plants  and  crops  ;  yet  some  persons 
stir  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  casks,  suspending  visible? 
matter  in  water.  This  is  generally  useless,  and  often  worse  in 
sealing  the  pores  of  the  soil. 

Liquid  manure,  when  kept  in  casks  for  some  time,  is  not  only- 
apt  to  become  the  reverse  of  agreeable,  but  that  which  escapes 
from  it,  and  is  offensive  to  you,  is  just  what  plants  rejoice  in — the- 
very  essence  of  the  liquor.  This  may  be  kept  in  it  by  adding  a  little 
sulphate  of  iron,  an  ounce  or  two  probably  sufficing.  In  small 
quantities  iron  is  beneficial  in  the  soil,  but  should  not  exceed  3  or  4- 
per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  liquid. 

In  the  absence  of  casks  liquid  manure  may  be  made  and  used  at 
once  by  stirring  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  guano  well  into  a  four- 
gallon  can  or  pail  of  water,  or  half  that  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  applying  forthwith  where  it  is  needed. 
The  strength  named  is  for  garden  crops,  but  it  may  be  well  to  add 
that  half  is  sufficient  for  plants  in  pots,  and  more  should  not  be- 
used  by  the  inexperienced. 

Application. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question  of  how  often  and  how  much 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  to  crops  in  the  open  ground.  A 
generous  supply  once  a  week  is  usually  sufficient,  though  such 
greedy  crops  as  Celery  in  full  growth,  also  Cauliflowers  and 
Onions  if  they  are  wanted  large,  may  have  it  twice  a  week,  as  also 
may  Roses,  for  these  sweet  beauties  like  what  is  to  them  rich  and 
nourishing  wine.  The  quantity  should  equal  a  good  fall  of  rain, 
or,  say,  what  those  -who  measure  it  describe  as  an  inch.  As  this 
represents  about  23,000  gallons  an  acre,  an  easily  remembered  and 
good  working  deduction  is  half  a  gallon  to  the  square  foot  of  sit- 
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face.  This  may  be  taken  as  a  good  watering,  and  will  sink  to  the 
roots.  Frequent  sprinklings,  moistening  the  soil  above  them  only, 
are  worse  than  useless — injurious,  as  I  will  explain  further  on. 

Another  important  hint,  the  significance  of  which  is  not  fully 
appreciated  even  by  all  gardeners,  may  be  usefully  given.  Never 
give  liquid  manure  to  plants  and  crops  when  they  are  drooping 
through  drought  at  the  roots.  Much  of  it  is  wasted  then,  rushing 
through  the  fissures,  for  dry  soil  cannot  seize  upon  and  hold  the 
manurial  matter  the  liquid  contains.  Therefore,  when  the  ground 
is  dry,  hence  contracted,  leaving  fissures,  give  a  heavy  supply  of 
pure  water  for  swelling  it  and  closing  those  fissures,  then  follow 
with  the  liquid  food.  In  that  way  the  greatest  possible  good  will 
be  done  with  the  least  possible  waste  occurring.  Do  this  work  in 
the  evening.  Giving  either  water  or  liquid  manure,  as  a  rule,  on 
bright  mornings  in  summer  is  a  gigantic  mistake.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  as  there  are  in  most  things.  For  instance,  we  some¬ 
times  have  to  light  the  gas  in  London  in  the  day  when  fogs  prevail, 
and  it  is  useful  then,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  much  better  to  illuminate 
at  night.  So  with  watering  gardens  in  summer  ;  the  evening  is  by 
far  the  best  time,  for  if  water  is  given  in  the  morning  the  sun 
commences  drawing  it  out  again  by  evaporation,  and  with  it  the 
earth  warmth,  for  evaporation  is  always  accompanied  by  cold. 

I  will  endeavour  to  press  this  point  by  something  worth  remem¬ 
bering.  If  a  pint  of  water  is  evaporated  from  100  lbs.  of  soil  the 
land  is  left  10°  colder  than  it  would  be  if  the  water  passed  away  by 
filtration,  and  it  has  been  computed  that  the  heat  thus  lost  per 
acre  is  equal  to  the  combustion  of  12  cwt.  of  coal.  What  a  lesson 
that  teaches  of  the  necessity  of  draining  water-logged  land,  and 
also  for  preventing  the  evaporation  which  follows  after  making  a 
practice  of  watering  gardens  on  the  morning  of  bright  hot  days. 
We  want  the  moisture  kept  in  the  soil  for  supporting  the  crops, 
not  drawn  out  of  it  for  distribution  in  the  atmosphere. 

Just  a  word  on  conserving  moisture.  When  the  ground  dries 
it  shrinks,  and  if  the  surface  is  hard  and  smooth,  chinks  of  various 
sizes  form,  some  of  them  visible  enough,  but  most  of  them  not 
apparent.  Yet  they  exist,  and  the  water  rushes  out  of  them  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  ;  but  if  the  surface  is  kept 
dusty  by  constantly  moving  it  with  the  hoe  these  fissures  are 
prevented  and  the  moisture  is  retained.  There  may  be  an  inch  or 
two  of  dust  as  dry  as  snuff,  but  below  this  non-conductive  covering 
there  is  moisture.  One  of  the  greatest  of  English  rosarians  attributes 
his  success  in  winning  prizes  largely  to  the  use  of  the  hoe  in  keeping 
moisture  in  the  earth.  He  would  perhaps  prefer  to  cover  it  with 
manure,  but  that  would  be  rather  costly  when  dealing  with  50  to  100 
acres  of  Roses,  and  ha  manages  to  win  prizes  all  over  the  kingdom 
without  having  recourse  to  that  practice,  good  as  it  may  be  in 
itself. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  go  to  the  root 
of  gardening,  and  to  point  out  in  a  plain  way  the  principles  that 
govern  the  cultivation  of  every  kind  of  crop  ;  and  though  I  have 
told  how  valuable  chemical  manures  are  when  rightly  used,  I 
advise  that  stable  manure  be  used  as  well  when  it  can  be  obtained 
of  good  quality.  It  is  more  useful  in  new  than  in  old  gardens, 
and  these  latter,  the  soil  of  which  has  become  black  by  years  of 
manuring,  may  often  be  greatly  improved  by  a  dressing  of  lime,  a 
bushel  being  spread  on  and  lightly  pointed  into  20  square  yards  of 
surface.  Lime  should  never  be  dug  in  deeply,  as  it  sinks  of  itself 
and  sets  at  liberty  the  dormant  gases  which  are  sealed  in  old 
gardens,  and  these,  when  in  action,  benefit  the  crops.  Solid 
manure  produces  black  mould— humus — and  this  absorbs  moisture, 
fixes  ammonia,  and  is  in  other  respects  beneficial  in  soil  where  enough 
of  it  does  not  already  exist.  It  is  steadily  produced  by  decaying 
turf,  and  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  has  been  dug  into  many  of  the 
recently  made  Nottingham  gardens. 

Digging. 

The  mention  of  digging  reminds  me  that  I  promised  to  say 
something  about  it.  A  few  words  will  suffice.  I  have  seen  a  new 
book  published  for  amateurs.  They  are  told  to  take  out  a  trench 
2  feet  wide  and  deep,  then  to  turn  into  the  bottom  of  this  trench 
the  top  spit  of  the  next  2  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  below  this  to 
dig  out  a  foot  of  the  fresh  subsoil  and  place  it  on  the  other,  and  so 
proceed  till  there  is  a  foot  in  thickness  of  this  bottom  soil,  which 
has  been  buried  for  centuries,  all  over  the  piece,  the  best  soil  being 
then  a  foot  under  the  worst.  This  is  dangerous  teaching.  I  have 
seen  £80  spent  in  trenching  a  piece  of  land  in  that  way,  and  more 
than  that  expended  in  manure  for  making  the  bad  soil  grow  some¬ 
thing  ;  but  no  good  crops  were  had  till  the  whole  piece  was 
trenched  over  again,  and  then  the  cost  incurred  was  twice  as  much 
as  the  freehold  was  worth.  That  is  not  finding  gold  by  deep 
digging,  but  squandering  it,  and  there  are  thousands  of  similar 
examples  on  a  smaller  scale  of  doing  what  is  really  important  work 
wrongly. 

The  right  way  is  to  so  dig  a  trench  that  only  a  little  of  the  fresh 


subsoil— an  inch  or  so — is  mixed  with  the  better  surface  soil,  break¬ 
ing  up  the  subsoil  and  leaving  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  ;  and 
if  it  can  be  covered  with  vegetable  refuse  of  any  kind  (except  deep¬ 
rooting  weeds),  green  or  decayed,  the  bad  soil  will  be  made  better, 
and  more  of  it  can  be  turned  up  at  the  next  digging.  By  breaking 
up  the  subsoil  the  air  enters,  and  with  it  fertilising  matter  from  the 
layer  above,  and  so  by  degrees  a  greater  mass  of  sound  good  soil  is 
obtained,  the  larder  for  containing  plant  food  is  enlarged,  and  a 
much  greater  amount  of  produce  can  be  grown  accordingly.  That 
is  digging  deep  but  digging  prudently.  In  the  London  market 
gardens  the  soil  is  uniformly  good  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  feet,  and 
by  liberal  manuring  and  close  cropping  the  occupiers  are  able  to 
pay  rents  of  £10  to  £15  per  acre,  and  obtain  a  good  return  on  their 
outlay,  enterprise,  and  skill. 

Never  dig  ground  when  it  is  frozen,  covered  with  snow,  or  when 
the  surface  treads  into  a  puddle.  It  would  be  better  to  pay  a  man 
for  resting  than  for  working  under  these  conditions,  for  digging  in 
ice  of  necessity  lowers  the  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  trampling 
on  it  when  wet  squeezes  out  the  air.  When  the  work  is  done  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  comfort  to  the  workman  it  is  done  the  most 
efficiently,  and  it  can  be  done  better  and  easier  with  forks  than 
spades  in  heavy  soil.  Light  porous  soils  should  not  be  manured 
and  dug  in  the  autumn,  or  the  winter  rains  will  wash  out  the 
nutriment,  and  the  larder  will  be  comparatively  bare  by  the 
summer. 

Another  word  on  manure.  Do  not,  as  a  rule,  bury  it  deeply  ; 
or  at  least  have  some  not  far  from  the  surface,  so  that  the  roots 
can  quickly  reach  the  food  it  contains.  Its  virtues  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  washed  down,  and  if  deep  at  the  first  they  are  driven 
down  deeper  from  and  not  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  crops  they 
are  intended  to  support. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CALANTHE?. 

The  earliest  potted  Calanthes  should  now  be  showing  signs  of 
vigorous  growth,  and  the  roots  will  have  commenced  to  freely  enter 
the  new  soil.  These  must  be  watered  with  the  utmost  care.  W  hen 
these  plants  are  in  full  growth  and  have  abundance  of  active  roots 
they  require  liberal  supplies  of  water.  In  their  present  condition 
serious  consequences  will  follow  the  application  of  too  much  water.. 
The  soil  should  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  in  an  intermediate 
state,  the  roots  will  then  enter  it  freely  and  robust  growth  will 
follow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil  is  kept  too  wet  the  foliage 
will  become  spotted,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  decrease  in  size.  The 
inexperienced  more  frequently  fail  by  saturating  the  soil  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth  than  by  employing  an  unsuitable  compost, 
or  subjecting  the  plants  to  an  unsuitable  temperature.  If  water  is 
sparingly  given  at  first  and  gradually  increased  as  the  plants  advance 
in  growth  they  will  make  satisfactory  progress. 

A  SUITABLE  POSITION. 

Where  the  plants  are  arranged  upon  shelves  or  open  lattice 
stages  of  wood  more  water  is  given  to  maintain  moisture  about  the 
plants  than  is  good  for  them.  No  plant  does  really  well  when  the 
position  it  occupies  is  such  that  water  has  to  be  constantly  given. 
Wherever  practicable  allow  the  pots  to  stand  on  a  moisture-holding 
base  where  damping  between  the  pots  can  be  frequently  practised. 
For  some  years  we  have  resorted  to  a  system  of  plunging  the  pots 
to  their  rims  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  which  assists  wonderfully  in 
keeping  the  soil  in  a  moderately  moist  condition  without  recourse 
to  frequent  waterings.  If  the  pots  are  plunged,  the  atmosphere 
close,  warm,  and  moist,  very  little  water  will  be  needed  before 
roots  are  freely  produced.  It  is  necessary  to  shade  the  plants 
from  bright  sunshine. 

SYRINGING. 

This  may  be  practised,  but  should  be  done  carefully,  merely 
dewing  the  plants  lightly  early  in  the  morning  when  there  is  a 
prospect  of  a  bright  day.  A  too  frequent  use  of  the  syringe  often 
results  in  spotted  foliage,  because  it  brings  about  a  too  wet  con¬ 
dition  of  the  soil.  If  done  lightly  very  little  water  will  lodge  in 
the  young  growth,  and  this  will  do  no  harm  provided  conditions  are 
suitable  for  it  to  be  evaporated  daily. 

RETARDING. 

In  many  places  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  retarded  with  the  object 
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of  having  a  succession  of  bloom.  This  is  a  good  plan,  and 
abundance  of  flowers  can  be  had  during  January  and  later,  when 
flowers  are  less  plentiful  than  during  November  and  December, 
■when  the  plants  flower  naturally.  To  have  late  flowers  considerable 
-care  i3  needed,  or  the  plants  will  quickly  degenerate.  If  the  same 
plants  are  subject  to  retarding  for  a  number  of  years  they  will 
gradually  become  weaker  and  almost  refuse  to  grow.  It  is  by  no 
means  advisable  to  retard  the  whole  stock  for  late  flowering ;  fresh 
pseudo-bulbs  should  be  used  for  this  purpose  annually,  and  then  no 
marked  degree  of  weakness  will  be  visible.  It  is  wise  where  late 
flowers  are  needed  to  grow  a  number  of  young  plants  annually, 
which  are  freely  enough  produced  from  two-year-old  pseudo-bulbs 
and  the  top  of  those  only  one  year  old.  The  old  pseudo-bulbs  of 
C!.  Veitchi  will  yield  small  flowering  bulbs  the  first  season,  and 
which  will  be  capable  of  flowering  the  second  if  well  cared  for. 

PHAIUS  GRANDIFOLIUS. 

Few  plants  are  more  conspicuous  for  conservatory  decoration 
than  the  Phaius,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
Orchids  that  can  be  grown.  It  is  well  worth  cultivating  in  num¬ 
bers  according  to  individual  requirements.  Some  Orchid  growers 
relegate  this  and  other  common  varieties  to  positions  of  obscurity, 
but  it  well  deserves  care  and  good  culture,  for  its  giant  spikes  of 
Ijloom  are  very  ornamental  standing  above  other  flowering  plants 
during  the  spring  months.  The  same  care  should  be  given  in  its 
culture  as  that  advised  for  Calanthes  from  the  time  they  start  into 
growth.  Water  over  the  foliage  must  in  their  present  stage  of 
growth  be  supplied  with  great  care.  The  foliage  of  few  Orchids 
is  more  quickly  damaged  by  heavy  syringing  and  overwatering  at 
the  root  than  this  Phaius.  When  the  growth  is  a  foot  or  more 
high  liberal  supplies  of  water  should  be  given,  and  the  syringe  may  be 
more  freely  used.  Root  action  will  then  be  abundant,  and  clear 
soot  water  and  weak  liquid  cow  manure  in  a  clear  state  or  strained 
may  with  advantage  be  given  alternately  about  once  a  week.  Brown 
scale  is  a  source  of  trouble  to  this  plant,  and  if  the  old  foliage  has 
been  infested  they  will  appear  on  the  young  in  large  quantities 
before  long.  The  only  means  of  eradication  is  by  the  aid  of  the 
sponge  and  a  weak  solution  of  softsoap  and  water. 

ONCIDIUM?. 

The  varieties  0.  Papilio  majus  and  0.  Kramerianum  need  a 
little  attention,  and  then  they  can  be  grown  successfully.  We  lost 
several  plants  of  the  latter  by  growing  them  on  or  near  the  stage 
with  other  plants  and  in  too  shady  a  position.  O.  Kramerianum 
should  be  suspended  from  the  roof  at  the  warm  end  of  a  structure 
where  the  temperature  suitable  for  Cattleyas  can  be  maintained. 
The  warmest  and  lightest  part  of  the  house  must  be  selected. 
The  last  is  most  important,  for  they  must  have  full  light  ;  they 
need  shade  only  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Both  these 
Oncidiums  will  grow  on  blocks,  which  should  not  be  the  thin  flat 
pieces  that  we  so  often  see  these  Orchids  established  on,  and  which 
are  no  sooner  dipped  or  syringed  than  they  are  dry  again.  If  they 
have  good  sized  blocks  and  a  little  sphagnum  moss  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture  is  easily  maintained  about  them.  They  will  do  in  pots,  pans, 
or  baskets  in  a  compost  of  peat  and  lumps  of  charcoal  with  a  little 
moss  on  the  surface.  When  grown  in  any  of  these  ways  carefully 
avoid  placing  too  much  compost  about  their  roots.  They  are  by 
no  means  vigorous  in  growth,  and  if  a  quantity  of  unoccupied 
material  is  employed  they  are  certain  not  to  succeed  well.  They 
•enjoy  something  to  which  their  roots  can  cling,  and  therefore  the 
charcoal  used  should  be  in  good-sized  lumps. — Orchid  Grower. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  hot  dry  seasons  for  fruit 
■and  fruit  trees  in  general,  they  are  not  the  most  favourable  for 
Strawberries.  The  hot  dry  weather  of  1887  was  the  cause,  to  a 
large  extent,  of  failure  in  securing  a  good  crop  the  following  season. 
The  plants  were  prematurely  brought  to  a  standstill  by  drought^ 
and  in  many  cases  were  so  exhausted  that  they  failed  to  perfect°the 
heavy  crop  they  were  carrying.  The  strain  was  too  great,  and 
varieties  of  moderate  growth  on  light  soils  failed  to  recover. 
Heavy  rains  came  in  time  to  start  the  plants,  and  they  were  in  fuli 
growth  in  autumn,  when  frost  forced  them  to  rest.  The  result  was 
that  strong-growing  varieties  proved  barren,  of  which  President 
and  feir  Joseph  Paxton  may  be  taken  as  examples.  Vi  com  t  esse 
Hericart  de  Thury  may  illustrate  those  of  weaker  growth,  which 
fruited  abundantly  after  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  the  plants 
had  passed  the  previous  season. 

The  season  of  1888  was  an  unfavourable  one  from  a  gardener’s 
point  of  view,  and  certainly  calculated  to  ruin  any  crop  of  Straw- 
Ixirries  that  had  teen  produced.  It  was  generally  regarded  with  | 


great  misgivings,  and  failure  in  fruit  crops  generally  was  predicted 
for  1889.  Never  perhaps  did  hardy  fruit  trees  look  better,  or  the 
prospect  of  full  crops  of  fruit  more  promising  ;  but  they  must  be 
left  for  the  present,  for  a  late  frost  may  still  scatter  all  the  bright 
anticipations  that  are  being  formed  in  some  localities.  Already 
the  blossom  of  Winter  Nelis  Pear  is  black,  and  the  probability  of  a 
crop  on  the  majority  of  trees  remote.  But  Strawberries  never 
looked  better  ;  they  have  all  exceeded  our  expectations.  The 
plants  for  forcing  in  pots  did  not  grow  with  their  usual  vigour  and 
freedom,  as  the  result  of  the  soil  being  in  a  state  of  saturation 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  season.  It  told  most  on  the  moderate 
growers,  and  we  never  had  worse  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de 
Thury  to  start  the  season  with.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  this 
variety  must  be  watered  with  considerable  care  and  caution  for 
the  development  of  strong  and  fruitful  plants.  It  requires  con¬ 
siderably  les3  water  than  do  either  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  or  President. 
Years  ago  it  will  be  remembered  that  small  pots  were  strongly 
advised  for  this  variety.  Better  and  finer  fruit  could  always  be 
produced  from  a  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot  than  from  one  of  larger  size. 
The  matter  was  questioned,  principally  on  the  score  of  economy  in 
watering.  During  the  last  two  years  we  have  been  working  on 
this  principle,  and  used  larger  pots,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
failed  to  produce  fruit  of  the  size  we  had  formerly.  This  variety 
does  not  grow  vigorously  enough  for  or  G-inch  pots,  and  the 
plants  are  easily  overwatered  in  these  sizes.  Young  men  should 
make  a  note  of  this,  and  bear  in  mind  that  small-growing  varieties 
can  easily  be  overwatered  early  in  the  season,  and  the  fruit  will  fail 
to  swell.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  greater  evil — too  much 
water,  or  too  little.  Dryness  must  be  avoided,  also  the  other 
extreme,  for  the  Strawberry  will  not  flourish  when  the  soil  is  sour 
and  saturated  about  its  roots.  This  is  much  more  easily  brought 
about  when  the  plants  are  in  large  than  small  pots.  Although  the 
season  was  an  unfavourable  one  and  the  crowns  small  the  results 
have  proved  better  than  we  looked  for. 

For  early  forcing  we  are  a  little  undecided  whether  to  give  the 
palm  to  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  or  to  Keens’  Seedling.  For 
years  the  former  only  has  been  grown,  because  it  is  so  certain,  a 
free  bloomer  and  a  free  setter,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and  of  a 
rich  flavour.  It  produces  so  many  leading  fruits  that  with  care  in 
thinning  a  sufficient  number  can  be  selected  that  will  swell  evenly 
together  and  ripen  almost  at  once.  Its  main  fault  is  that  of  not 
throwing  up  its  flowers  well  above  the  foliage  early  in  the  year. 
The  stems  in  some  cases  are  barely  long  enough  to  allow  the  fruits 
to  hang  clear  of  the  pots.  Under  these  circumstances  they  are 
very  liable  to  damp.  The  latter  throws  up  better,  and  if  well  grown 
may  perhaps  be  preferable  of  the  two  for  an  early  dish.  Beyond 
that  at  present  I  cannot  go.  Whether  if  grown  in  quantity  for  the 
market  it  would  equal  the  variety  that  has  been  a  favourite  so 
long  is  questionable.  The  true  old  President  is  not  far  behind  for 
early  work,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  fruiting  throughout  the 
month  of  April.  Perhaps  from  no  other  variety  can  the  same 
weight  of  fine  fruits  be  produced.  Its  only  fault  is  that  of  being 
subject  to  mildew  during  spells  of  dull  damp  weather,  but  in  this 
respect  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  ten  times  worse.  It  is  surprising  how 
freely  even  weak  plants  of  President  will  fruit,  and  unripened  crowns 
will  produce  bolder  flowers  than  unripened  plants  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  are  capable  of  doing.  Weak  immature  plants  of  the  latter 
produce  flowers  that  will  not  set  ;  in  fact,  they  are  imperfect  to 
start  with.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  must  be  well  grown,  then  it  will 
give  satisfaction  and  not  otherwise.  It  is  decidedly  the  more  hand¬ 
some  fruit  of  the  two. 

Three  years  ago  Gilbert’s  variety  of  President  was  so  highly 
recommended  that  we  invested  in  a  hundred  plants.  It  may  do  well 
at  Burghley,  but  it  has  proved  a  failure  in  these  gardens.  It  is  a 
strong  grower,  totally  distinct  from  the  old  President,  with  large, 
bold,  dark  foliage  that  does  not  run  up  under  glass  like  the  old 
form.  In  habit  and  profusion  of  bloom  it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
The  fruits  are  large,  bright  in  colour,  slightly  better  in  flavour 
than  the  old  President,  and  nearly  conical,  not  flat  as  in  that  variety. 
The  fruit  quickly  loses  its  bright  colour,  and  the  high  glazing  that 
it  puts  on  soon  becomes  dull  ;  the  fruits  are  soft,  and,  worse  than 
all,  it  fails  to  set  except  on  one  or  two  leading  fruits.  It  has  been 
tried  early,  late,  and  in  two  or  three  successions.  The  plants  were 
good,  but  it  will  not  set  inside  or  out.  The  hoe  has  gone  through 
those  put  out  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  runners. 

When  Mr.  Inglis  detailed  his  plan  of  preparing  plants  for  forcing 
by  potting  in  June  late  small  runners  of  the  previous  autumn,  the 
system  was  questioned  on  various  grounds,  but  with  the  promise  to 
give  it  a  trial.  Last  autumn  we  were  well  pleased  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  plants,  and  gave  in  the  Journal  a  favourable  opinion 
up  to  that  date.  It  remains  now  to  say  that  we  shall  not  pursue 
the  system  any  further,  for  it  i3  not  worth  the  labour  and  trouble 
it  entails.  Out  of  175  plants  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  fully  half 
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missed  Slowing  flowers,  and  the  produce  from  the  others  proved 
inferior  to  that  from  good  plants  raised  from  runners  by  layering 
direct  into  the  fruiting  pots.  The  plants  of  Vicomtesse  Hericart 
de  Thury  produced  small  fruits. — W.  Bardney, 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  principal  event  of  the  present  week 
is  the  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens,  London,  which  will  be  held  to-day  (Thursday,  May  30th),  and 
will  remain  open  on  Friday.  Some  remarks  on  this  Exhibition  are 
made  in  the  leading  article.  The  Inner  Temple  Gardens  are  but  five 
minutes’  walk  from  Ludgate  Hill,  and  may  be  reached  either  from  Fleet 
Street  or  the  Thames  Embankment.  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  will 
be  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  Show.  There  will  be  a  lecture  at  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  on  Friday.  The  Bath  and  West  of  England 
Society  and  Southern  Counties  Association’s  Exeter  meeting  commences 
on  June  5th,  and  is  continued  till  June  10th. 

-  Hot  Weather  in  May. — The  temperature  in  London  on 

Friday  last  did  not  rise  quite  so  high  as  on  Thursday,  but  the  maximum 
of  81°  recorded  in  the  metropolis  was  only  a  degree  lower  than  that  of  the 
previous  day,  and  was  no  less  than  19°  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the 
month  of  May.  The  present  spell  of  heat  is  remarkable,  as  much,  and 
perhaps  more,  on  account  of  its  duration  as  on  account  of  its  intensity. 
The  high  maximum  of  82°  recorded  on  Thursday  has  been  exceeded  once 
during  the  past  eighteen  years,  but  in  the  course  of  that  extended  period  a 
reading  of  80°  has  not  previously  been  reached  so  early  in  the  season  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  This  year  it  has  already  been  exceeded  twice. 
A  further  examination  of  the  meteorological  records  shows  that  while 
the  thermometer  this  month  has  risen  to  75°  or  more  on  five  days  it  had 
never  previously  reached  that  point  on  more  than  four,  and  that  there 
have  been  only  five  out  of  the  past  eighteen  Mays  on  which  it  has  risen 
to  such  a  level  more  than  once. 

-  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage. — We  learn  that  His  Majesty  the  King 

of  the  Netherlands,  at  the  celebration  of  the  jubilee  of  his  reign  of 
forty  years,  has  honoured  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage  with  the  Cross  of  Knight  of 
the  Order  of  the  Netherland  Lion. 

- A  Tamworth  correspondent  writes  on  the  Fruit  Crops  : — 

“  Stone  fruits  and  small  fruits,  also  Pears,  are  likely  to  be  plentiful 
about  here.  Apples  thin  of  bloom,  but  may  set  well.  All  vegetation, 
except  Plum  trees,  clean  and  healthy.” 

-  Gardening  Appointments. — Mr.  Robert  Agar,  late  gardener 

at  Loftus  Hall,  Loftus-in-Cleveland,  is  now  gardener  to  Raylton  Dixon, 
Esq.,  Gunnergate  Hall,  Middlesborough  ;  Mr.  Richard  Thomas,  late 
foreman  to  Lady  Woodiwiss,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  A.  K. 
Boughton-Knight,  Esq.,  Downton  Castle,  Ludlow. 

-  The  Weather  in  the  North. — A  Stirling  correspondent 

writes  : — “  For  the  past  fortnight  the  weather  has  been  quite  summer- 
like.  On  some  days  the  heat  has  been  great,  and  the  country  is  now 
looking  its  best.  Fruit  blossom  seems  abundant.  The  Hawthorn  is 
already  dappled  with  bloom,  so  that  for  once  we  are  not  kept  1  waiting 
for  the  May’  until  well  on  in  June.” 

-  The  sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Luton  Horticultural 

Society  is  fixed  for  July  24th  and  25th.  The  schedule  is  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  one,  comprising  particulars  of  nearly  200  classes.  The  principal 
one  is  for  a  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  250  superficial  feet  being  allowed.  The  prizes  are  £10,  £5,  and 
£3.  Mr.  J.  Gardner,  30,  Langley  Street,  Luton,  is  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

-  French  Peaches. — The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  daily  paper 

states  that  “a  result  of  the  Royal  visit  to  Berlin  has  been  to  send  up 
Peaches  in  Paris  to  fancy  prices.  Montreuil,  a  suburb  near  Vincennes, 
enjoys  a  monopoly  of  growing  early  Peaches,  unrivalled  for  their  delicate 
quality.  Three  days  ago  the  Emperor  William  sent  a  messenger  to 
Paris  with  orders  to  buy  up  all  the  Peaches  in  the  market.  It  is  said 
that  in  consequence  Peaches  are  dearer  than  they  ever  were,  one  having 
been  sold  for  27  francs.” 


-  The  coming  of  age  of  two  of  the  Grandsons  of  the  late 

Mr.  James  Veitch  of  Chelsea  was  celebrated  on  the  evening  of  the- 
24th  inst.  by  a  dinner  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Charing  Cross,  to  which 
sixty-two  friends  of  the  family  sat  down  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Harry 
J.  Veitch.  Mr.  Veitch  presided,  and  was  supported  by  Baron  Henry- 
Schroder,  Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer,  the  Director  of  Kew,  Mr.  Hay\voodr 
&c.,  on  the  right,  and  by  Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Mr.  Drew,  Rev.  William 
Wilks,  &c.,  on  the  left.  The  young  gentlemen  who  have  thus  made 
their  public  entrance  in  the  world  are  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  distinguished  John  Gould  Veitch,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Veitch, 
the  son  of  the  equally  esteemed  Arthur  Veitch,  the  early  loss  of  whom 
their  friends  and  the  world  of  horticulture  at  home  and  abroad  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  lament.  Among  the  guests  were  several  friends  from 
abroad,  who  came  specially  to  take  partin  the  interesting  event.  Among 
these  were  Mr.  Van  Houtte,  Mr.  Pynaert  and  Mr.  D.  Smet  of  Ghent  -r 
Mr.  De  Graaf  of  Leyden,  and  others,  while  those  who  were  unavoidably 
prevented  from  being  present  sent  telegrams  of  congratulation.  The- 
occasion  was  a  particularly  interesting  one  to  all  present,  who  consisted 
either  of  members  or  of  old  friends  of  the  family,  and  to  one  it  was  espe¬ 
cially  so  to  welcome  them  as  representing  on  their  entry  into  public  life- 
the  fifth  generation  he  has  known  of  a  family  which  has  done  so  much  f or 
the  scientific  and  commercial  horticulture  of  this  country.  The  room 
and  table  were  handsomely  decorated  ;  the  banquet  was  a  sumptuous- 
one,  and  the  music  contributed  by  Miss  Marie  Belval  and  her  company 
contributed  to  give  variety  to  an  evening  of  many  pleasures. 

- - A  Proliferous  Broccoli.— Avery  remarkable  Broccoli  plant 

has  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  We  have  occa¬ 
sionally  seen  Broccolis  form  subsidiary  heads  round  the  central  one,  but 
have  never  seen  a  plant  like  the  one  under  notice.  The  chief  head  is- 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  around  it,  starting  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
are  six  other  stems  each  bearing  a  head,  these  ranging  from  4  to  6  inches- 
in  diameter.  We  are  informed  the  variety  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
firm  for  several  years,  and  it  has  proved  thoroughly  constant.  It  is  am 
advance  in  Broccoli,  and  a  productive  one. 

- Notabilities  at  Swanley. — We  have  received  the  following 

notification  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  and  comply  with  the 
request  for  its  publication  : — “  The  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  of  London,, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  paid  a  special  visit 
to  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons’  Horticultural  Establishment,  Swanley,  on 
Saturday  last.  All  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  Messrs.  Cannell 
for  their  marvellous  display  of  flowers.  Begonias  quite  an  astonishment,. 
The  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  on  shaking  hands  with  Mr.  Cannell 
senior,  assured  him  that  they  could  never  forget  the  lovely  sight  they 
had  seen,  and  should  repeat  their  visit  the  first  opportunity.  ’  V-  e  are 
also  informed  that  the  Lord  Mayor  of  York  with  the  Mayors  of  Adelaide- 
and  Sydney  have  recently  visited  the  establishment. 

-  Not  being  able  to  inspect  the  Calceolarias  of  Messrs^ 

James  Carter  &  Co.  at  Perry  Hill,  w'hich  we  believe  have  been  very 
fine  this  year,  we  are  glad  to  have  received  from  them  a  box  of 
flowers.  They  are  large,  smooth,  and  in  great  variety,  the  white  grounds, 
and  yellow  grounds  being  richly  spotted,  and  the  seifs  rich  and  pure 
a  very  fine  assortment. 

- We  are  informed  by  Mr.  R.  Beale,  Secretary,  that  the  Alexandra 

Palace  Rose  Show  will  be  held  on  a  date  to  be  fixed  early  in  July. 

-  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  of  Kelso  state  that  their  Florists' 

Tulips  are  now  in  flower,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  show  them  to- 
visitors  during  the  next  ten  days  at  from  4  to  6  p.m. 

-  The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  and  the  Blenheim: 
Orchids. — Our  Oxford  correspondent  writes  : — “  The  result  of  admit¬ 
ting  the  public  on  payment  to  view  the  famed  collection  of  Orchids  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  Palace  on  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Oxfordshire  Agricultural  Society  last  week,  at 
Woodstock,  must  be  considered  as  highly  satisfactory.  Mr.  Thomas 
Whillan,  the  head  gardener,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a  successful  issue 
to  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  I  und,  which  we 
understand  will  be  benefited  by  a  sum  of  about  £73. 

_  Insects  and  Fruit. — A  correspondent  in  Scotland  writes  : — 

«  To  all  appearance  there  is  going  to  be  a  heavy  fruit  crop  this  year.  Goose¬ 
berries  set  well,  and  swelled  rapidly,  but  the  caterpillar  (the  “borer  ) 
is  playing  havoc  amongst  both  them,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries  ;  in 
fact,  so  numerous  that  a  total  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  but  old 
and  young  sparrows  are  now  rapidly  clearing  the  trees  and  bushes  of 
these  pests.  Aphides  are  on  almost  every  green  thing,  Strawberries  are 
badly  infested  ;  these  seem  less  floriferous  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit. 
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The  damp  cold  summer  of  1888  was  unfavourable  to  their  growth  and 
the  development  of  fruit  buds.” 

- The  Tibshelf  Floral,  Horticultural,  and  Eose 

Society’s  fourteenth  Exhibition  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  23rd, 
this  year  in  the  Colliery  cricket  ground,  when  prizes  to  the  amount  of 
-.£280  will  be  offered.  The  schedule  is  a  comprehensive  one,  including 
189  classes.  Roses  are  especially  well  provided  for,  classes  for  seventy- 
two  and  forty-eight  blooms  being  enumerated,  with  prizes  ranging 
from  £6  to  10s.  In  most  of  the  other  classes  the  prizes  are  small,  from 
Us.  to  Is.  The  Veitch  Memorial  prize  and  medal  are  offered  for  the 
best  group  of  plants  (in  class  24)  to  cover  a  space  of  160  square  feet, 
seven  prizes  being  given  in  the  same  class — namely,  £10,  £8,  £6,  £4, 
£3,  £2,  and  £1.  The  Secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Harrison,  Tibshelf,  near 
Alfreton. 

-  Mr.  William  Maybury  writes  from  East  Kent  on 

Sparrows  and  Gooseberries  Mr.  Walter  Kruse’s  experience 
regarding  the  destructive  nature  of  the  sparrows  this  spring  is  not  an 
isolated  case.  We  were  prepared  to  lose  some  buds,  but  escaped  until 
the  Gooseberries  commenced  blooming.  The  birds  played  havoc  with 
the  fruit,  nipping  the  ends  off  either  for  the  honey  or  from  mischief,  the 
berries  afterwards  dropping.  We  managed  to  save  a  fair  crop  by  twist¬ 
ing  worsted  thickly  aboiit  the  bushes.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be 
practicable  from  a  market  point  of  view,  where  acres  are  grown,  but  as 
shooting  was  prohibited  we  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Certainly  the 
sparrows  are  not  considered  friends  by  the  majority  of  growers  in  this 
district  if  one  is  allowed  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  shooting  carried  on 
this  winter  and  early  spring.  Caterpillars  are  numerous  in  places, 
ground  hellebore  powder  being  freely  used  by  several  large  growers. 
Taken  altogether  the  crops  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  was  first  ex¬ 
pected.” 

- Rain  and  Floods. — The  rain  which  we  have  had  in  such 

ample  measure  in  London  seems  to  have  been  pretty  general  over  the 
country.  In  the  metropolis  the  total  fall  for  about  thirty  hours  was 
fully  equal  to  the  usual  amount  for  the  whole  of  May.  The  report 
issued  by  the  Meteorological  Office  shows  that  very  large  amounts  were 
also  measured  at  other  places  in  the  south-east  and  midland  districts  of 
England.  At  Hurst  Castle  the  measurement  in  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  1‘65  inch,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  usual  total  for  May,  and  at 
Dxford  the  fall  was  1'43  inch,  whilst  at  Loughborough,  in  Leicestershire, 
0'70  inch  was  measured.  For  the  second  time  in  a  fortnight  the  low- 
lying  lands  around  the  town  of  Leighton  Buzzard  were  submerged,  the 
streams  having  overflown,  as  the  result  of  the  torrents  of  rain  which 
fell  throughout  the  whole  of  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning.  Roads 
were  rendered  impassable.  The  flood  has  caused  great  damage  to  the 
growing  grass,  which  was  almost  ready  for  the  scythe,  beating  it  down, 
and  covering  it  with  a  sediment  washed  out  from  the  streams.  Such  a 
deluge  has  not  been  experienced  in  the  district  for  years.  The  heaviest 
rainfall  experienced  in  West  Berks  for  some  years  past  occurred  on 
Sunday  night,  when  there  was  a  continuous  downpour  for  some  hours. 
The  rain  gauges  registered  3  inches. 


ARRANGING  COLOURS. 

“  J-  B.”  wishes  to  “  know  all  about  the  arrangement  of  colours, 
scientific  and  otherwise,”  whatever  that  may  mean.  Perhaps  the 
following  remarks  by  a  gardener  who  had  devoted  attention  to  the 
subject  may  be  helpful : — 

“  Judging  from  the  way  colours  are  occasionally  arranged,  some 
gardeners  must  be  specially  defective  either  in  the  perception  of 
colour,  or  have  not  put  themselves  to  the  trouble  of  observing  what 
■combinations  are  pleasing,  or  of  studying  how  to  avoid  blundering 
in  colour  arrangements.  Flowers  are  bright  and  beautiful  things 
the  leafy  colours  of  many  plants  are  capable  of  producing  pictures 
lit  to  rank  as  real  works  of  art  ;  but  the  brightness  of  the  flowers 
and  gaiety  of  the  coloured  leaves  often  enough — indeed  oftener 
than  is  pleasant  to  educated  eyes — illustrate  how  even  the  beautiful 
can  actually  be  made  hideous.  Doubtless  a  greater  number,  especi¬ 
ally  among  the  younger  members  of  the  craft,  will  be  glad  of  a  few 
hints  that  may  at  least  serve  to  call  attention  to  a  much-needed 
though  neglected  phase  of  a  gardener’s  education. 

“  Green  is  of  itself  naturally  pleasing,  and  relieves  the  eye  that 
is  accustomed  to  brick-coloured  streets,  dusty  smoky  roads,  or 
gaudy  colours.  Indeed,  bright  colours  pain  the  eye,  green  soothes 
it,  and  relief  has  often  to  be  found  in  green  spectacles.  It  is  not 
half  so  much  the  brightness  of  the  flower,  which  Nature,  indeed, 
furnishes  with  comparative  scarcity,  that  is  the  charm  of  the 


country.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  best-planted  parterre  ever  seen 
is  capable  of  yielding  so  much  soothing  pleasure  as  a  bright  green 
smooth  lawn  on  which  handsome  green  shrubs  are  tastefully 
arranged,  with  a  park  well  timbered  with  grand  trees  beyond. 
Nevertheless,  colours  properly  arranged  in  pictures,  in  tapestry, 
dresses,  or  in  gardens  are  capable  of  giving  exquisite  pleasure,  and 
really  do  so  to  thousands.  If  only  all  were  arranged  according  to 
correct  principles,  this  pleasure  could  be  greatly  augmented,  and 
the  beholders  and  flower  gardeners  alike  refined. 

“  It  is  curious  to  see  how  popular  anything  red  in  a  garden  is, 
and  how  despised  is  yellow  ;  though  partly  because  of  the  necessity 
for  variety,  partly  because  of  the  ease  with  which  many  yellow- 
flowered  and  yellow-leaved  plants  are  grown,  yellow  is  very  plenti¬ 
fully  employed.  The  reason  is  that  the  red  of  the  Pelargoniums, 
Coleuses,  Iresines,  Alternantheras,  and  even  red  Beet  complements 
the  green  which  everywhere  so  preponderates,  while  the  yellow  is 
really  about  the  worst  to  associate  with  green,  although  it  is  often 
employed  in  beds  as  edgings  next  the  green  grass  in  the  form  of 
Golden  Feather.  But  yellow  separated  from  the  grass  with  a  good 
band  of  white,  which  is  neutral  and  hardly  ever  wrong — and  com¬ 
plemented  with  the  shade  of  violet  or  plum  that  best  complements 
the  particular  shade  of  yellow  employed,  really  is  as  beautiful  as 
the  pleasing  pink  and  scarlet  that  claim  all  the  praise  of  those  not 
possessed  of  an  artist’s  eye  and  an  artist’s  education.  It  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  blue  is  properly  employed,  simply  because  it 
must  be  placed  next  white  or  orange  to  make  a  proper  contrast,  or 
beside  a  greenish  blue  or  a  bluish  purple  to  make  a  pleasing 
harmony. 

“  The  colours  and  shades  named  are  not  a  tithe  of  those  at  the 
command  of  the  garden  artist,  but  all  shades  whatever  are  capable 
of  being  arranged  pleasingly  or  otherwise,  not  only  as  contrasts  but 
as  harmonies.  The  rainbow  is  the  most  perfect  example  of  a 
harmony,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  studying  its  colour  arrangements 
that  the  one  shade  passes  gradually  into  the  other,  producing  thus 
a  most  pleasing  whole.  To  some  tastes  harmonies  are  most 
pleasing  ;  to  others  contrasts  afford  most  pleasure.  Possibly  the 
extent  to  which  the  holder  possesses  the  perception  of  colour 
determines  which  pleases  most.  One  possessed  with  a  keenly 
sensitive  eye  generally  takes  pleasure  in  gentle  harmonies  ;  when 
the  perception  of  colour  is  not  acute  contrasts  may  be  best.  In 
this  way  gardeners  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  much  their 
desire  to  please  is  ;  but  can  only  know  how  best  to  arrange  the 
colours  in  the  beds  when  they  know  what  is  most  likely  to  please. 
Still,  in  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  harmonies  look  best 
when  close  at  hand  ;  contrasts  when  some  distance  off.  Much 
depends  on  whether  the  beds  are  close  to  the  window  or  otherwise. 
Sometimes  parterres  may  be  planted  on  both  principles.  Even 
single  beds  and  borders  may  be  so  planted. 

“  The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  what  colour  is  likely  to  best 
match  any  other  colour  is  to  consider  that  there  are  three  colours 
only,  and  that  the  rest  are  the  produce  of  these  mixed  in  different 
proportions.  Those  who  wish  to  be  scientific  might  easily  preach 
a  long  sermon  to  prove  this  statement  wrong  without  anyone  being 
the  wiser  ;  but  the  tyro  will  not  go  far  wrong  if  he  starts  with  such 
an  assumption,  especially  if  he  knows  nothing  of  the  subject  and 
blunders  accordingly. 

“  The  colours,  which  may  be  here  called  primary,  are  red,  blue, 
and  yellow.  The  secondary  colours  are  purple  (formed  by  mixing 
red  and  blue),  green  (formed  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow),  and 
orange  (formed  by  mixing  yellow  and  red).  There  are  also  tertiary 
colours,  such  as  scarlet,  which  is  red  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  in  it, 
and  plum,  which  is  blue  with  a  tinge  of  red  in  it,  and  so  on,  but  so 
deep  into  the  subject  we  cannot  at  present  go.  Now,  as  an  invariable 
rule,  primaries  always  look  bad  beside  each  other  and  the  secondaries 
derived  from  them.  Thus,  red  beside  blue,  or  blue  beside  yellow, 
is  unbearable .  Equally  vulgar  is  yellow  beside  green  or  orange, 
both  of  which  have  yellow  in  their  composition.  But  any  primary 
makes  a  pleasing  complement  with  any  secondary  formed  from  any 
of  the  other  two  primaries.  Thus  red  (a  primary)  is  complemented 
with  green,  a  secondary  formed  from  yellow  and  blue,  the  other  two 
primaries.  Blue  is  complemented  by  orange,  and  yellow  by  purple 
or  violet. 

“  If  the  shade  of  orange  should  be  nearer  yellow  than  a  real 
orange  its  complement  will  necessarily  incline  in  the  same  degree 
to  purple.  If  the  red  should  have  a  tinge  of  yellow  the  green 
should  be  as  dark  as  possible,  or  even  have  a  tinge  of  blue  in  it, 
and  so  on.  The  subject  is  infinite.  As  a  study  in  harmony  the 
rainbow  is  perfection,  and  the  nearer  the  approach  to  that  the 
nearer  perfection. 

“  White  is  most  useful  in  harmonising  or  clashing  colours,  which 
may  often  be  made  at  least  tolerable  by  having  a  band  of  white 
interposed  between  them,  and  is  by  itself  a  capital  lightener  of  an 
otherwise  too  heavy  arrangement.  While  hints  may  be  given,  and 
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are  undoubtedly  useful,  only  c’ose  study  and  observation  can  j  period  of  the  year.  The  graceful  spikes  have  a  distinct  and  highly 
enable  anyone  to  master  the  subject  in  order  to  apply  the  know-  j  effective  appearance.  Those  represented  by  the  engraving  are  hybrids 
ledge  usefully.  i  0f  ramosus,  which  we  saw  in  bloom  a  week  ago  in  a  well-managed 


Fig.  72.— EARLY  GLADIOLI. 


EARLY  GLADIOLI.  |  garden,  and  nothing  in  the  conservatory  exceeded  the  effect  of  the 

A 'BOX  of  early  Gladioli,  accompanied  by  a  brief  note  calling  atten-  j  tapering  spikes  with  their  column  of  brilliant  flowers.  live  or  six 

lion  to  the  brightness  and  diversity  of  their  colours,  serves  as  a  reminder  I  corms  may  be  placed  in  a  5  or  6-inch  pot  in  November,  plunged  in  a 

■of  the  great  value  of  these  flowers  for  conservatory  decoration  at  this  I  frame  in  ashes  the  same  as  Hyacinths,  until  the  roots  are  working  freely 
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and  growth  has  commenced,  then  brought  out  and  treated  practically 
the  same  as  the  bulbs  named.  Under  this  simple  management  they 
succeed  the  latter,  and  prove  of  great  service  in  many  ways.  No 
small  point  in  favour  of  these  Gladioli  is  their  great  adaptability  to 
furnishing  vases  and  other  articles  for  room  decoration.  Lightly  and 
loosely  arranged,  with  the  colours  blended,  they  are  very  pleasing,  and 
the  unopened  buds  expand  in  turn  after  the  spike  has  been  cut  and 
placed  in  water.  The  type  ramosus  has  rose  and  white  flowers,  but  the 
hybrids  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  embrace  many  shades  of  colour. 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  almost  seifs,  others  striped  or  blotched  in  a 
very  attractive  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  these  Gladioli  are  hardier  than  the 
beautiful  varieties  of  gandavensis,  and  a  bed  of  them  yields  abundance 
of  spikes  for  cutting  if  the  corms  are  planted  in  late  autumn  or  early 
spring. 


ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  FOR  ROSES. 

I  APPLIED  to  my  Roses  in  April  the  artificial  manure  recommended 
by  Mr.  Tonks  in  the  “  Rosarian’s  Year-Book  ” — viz.,  twelve  parts  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime,  ten  parts  nitrate  of  potash,  two  parts  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  one  part  sulphate  of  iron,  eight  parts  sulphate  of  lime  ;  total, 
thirty-three  parts,  £  lb.  to  square  yard.  I  put  on  double  the  quantity,  the 
vendors  telling  me  they  thought  so  much  might  be  used  safely.  The 
Roses  do  not  seem  to  be  growing  strong,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
Would  such  a  quantity  do  harm  ?  Could  you  explain  in  a  few  sentences 
how  the  harm  is  done  ?  Is  it  (the  idea  comes  from  Mr.  Abbey’s  paper 
the  week  before  last)  the  superphosphate  which  would  do  injury  if  used 
in  excess  ?  They  have  had  immense  quantities  of  liquid  since  in  the 
shape  of  rain  and  liquid  manure — cowshed  drainings,  which  I  continue 
to  give.  I  have  never  succeeded  in  giving  too  much  of  the  latter  yet. 
Do  you  think  some  more  of  the  artificial  would  do  harm  ?  for  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  give  more  when  the  buds  were  fairly  formed,  but  am  now 
rather  afraid.  The  plants  do  not  look  unhealthy  at  all,  simply  they  do 
not  seem  to  grow  stronger  than  usual,  and  I  fancy  not  quite  so  strong. 

I  should  say  the  plants  look  quite  healthy,  but  the  stems  are  small  and 
weak  ;  the  general  appearance  is  that  of  healthy  plants  in  very  poor 
soil,  where  there  is  little  nourishment.  Of  course  they  have  been 
loaded  with  nourishment  of  every  description,  and  if  it  disagrees  with 
them  you  would  expect  a  stomachache  and  general  unhealthiness  of 
appearance  ;  but  it  is  not  so,  and  I  take  it,  therefore,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  which  prevents  the  proper  assimilation  of  the  food  offered.  The 
H.P.’s  show  it  more  than  the  Teas.— W.  R.  R. 

This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Tonks  for  his  consideration,  and  he 
replies  as  follows  : — 

Your  correspondent  appears  to  me  to  be  an  original.  If  I  were  a 
doctor  I  should  fear  for  my  reputation  if  he  were  my  patient.  Fancy 
the  physician  being  addressed  thus,  “  I  thought  your  prescription 
would  benefit  me,  therefore  I  asked  the  apothecary  if  I  might  take  a 
double  dose,  and  on  receiving  his  permission  I  took  the  double  dose, 
together  with  an  immense  quantity  of  another  medicine  which  I 
happened  to  have  by  me.  I  think  your  prescription  cannot  be  right, 
for  I  do  not  feel  as  well  as  I  expected  to  be  ;  shall  I  repeat  the  dose  ?” 
I  doubt  the  prudence  of  advising  a  patient  of  this  character.  However, 
at  your  request,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

The  quantity  of  artificial  manure  prescribed  in  the  formula  for 
Roses  (which  was  furnished  by  me  at  the  request  of  the  Editor  for  the 
“  Rosarian’s  Year  Book”),  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  10  cwt.  to 
the  acre,  is  that  which  from  multiplied  experience  may  be  considered 
a  very  full  dose,  and  more  likely  to  produce  the  best  results  than  a 
larger  quantity.  It  would  have  been  much  better  if  “  W.  R.  R.,” 
instead  of  doubling  the  dose,  had  divided  it  and  applied  it  at  two 
dressings.  It  appears  that  the  ordinary  gardener  cannot  realise  that  a 
slight  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure  effectually  replaces  a  heavy 
dressing  of  stable  manure,  and  consequently  when  he  uses  it  frequently 
does  irreparable  mischief  by  overdoses,  and  then  blames  the  “new 
fangled  system  ”  for  the  unsatisfactory  results.  The  application  of 
more  than  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  artificial  manure  in  its  most  concentrated 
form  is  very  wasteful,  and  may  be  very  injurious.  It  is  difficult  from 
his  description  to  realise  the  actual  condition  of  “  W.  R.  R.’s  ”  Roses, 
but  I  imagine  that  the  “immense  quantities”  of  liquid  manure  re¬ 
peatedly  applied  during  the  wet  and  cold  season  of  last  year  resulted  in 
ill-ripened  wood  ;  if  so,  no  amount  nor  kind  of  manure  applied  this 
season  would  at  this  early  stage  of  growth  counteract  the  consequences 
of  the  want  of  maturity  of  the  growth  of  last  year.  Then  the  “  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  rain  and  liquid  manure”  may  have  produced  a 
sodden  condition  of  the  soil,  which  prevented  the  air  from  penetrating 
its  interstices  and  performing  its  necessary  part  in  the  cycle  of  growth. 
Something  must  be  wrong  in  your  correspondent’s  treatment ;  the 
application  of  the  liquid  manure  alone  ought  to  have  prevented  the 


appearance  of  the  plants  having  been  grown  in  a  very  poor  soil.  1 
believe  the  best  treatment  which  can  now  be  adopted  by  him  is  to  give 
no  more  manure,  liquid  or  otherwise,  this  season  ;  the  doctor  will  then 
have  a  chance  of  recovering  his  reputation,  and  the  plants  their  condi¬ 
tion.— Edmund  Tonks. 


HOW  TO  MAINTAIN  A  GAY  CONSERVATORY. 

[First  prize  es9ay  by  Mr.  J.  Reid,  Possingworth  Gardens,  Sussex.  Chiswick  Gardeners*; 

Association.] 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  the  structures  themselves,  some  conserva¬ 
tories  are  much  more  difficult  than  others  to  furnish  with  a  constant 
supply  of  bloom.  In  some,  plants  keep  fresh  and  well  for  several  weeks  ; 
in  others,  the  same  plants  would  not  be  presentable  after  a  week  or  ten 
days.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  other  things  than  the  require¬ 
ments  of  plants  have  the  first  consideration  in  the  building  of  a  con¬ 
servatory.  In  this  essay  my  remarks  will  be  directed  to  the  average 
conservatory,  in  which  a  minimum  night  temperature  of  40°  Fahr.  may 
easily  be  obtained  during  the  winter  months. 

To  make  a  neat  and  tidy  display  perfect  cleanliness  is  indispensable. 
When  the  stages  are  clean  and  the  plants  have  no  dying  leaves,  dust,  or 
insects  upon  them,  a  much  better  effect  is  obtained  than  when  these  impor¬ 
tant  matters  are  neglected.  The  rafters  and  pillars  of  the  building  may 
be  clothed  with  vegetation  in  the  form  of  climbing  or  trailing  plants, 
and  a  selection  from  the  following  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  give  a 
pleasing  appearance  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  Passiflora  Imperatrice 
Eugenie,  Tacsonia  mollissima,  Tacsonia  Van  Volxemi,  Cobcea  scandens 
variegata,  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 
Plumbago  capensis,  and  Acacia  lophantha. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  house,  tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Cordylines, 
&c.,  may  be  arranged  ;  they  tend  to  make  the  dressing  less  formal  anc! 
monotonous.  A  selection  can  be  made  from  the  following,  all  of  which 
will  stand  the  required  temperature  : — Palms  :  Areca  sapida,  Chamse- 
rops  excelsa,  C.  humilis,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  Rhapis  humilis,  and  Sea- 
forthia  elegans.  Tree  Ferns  :  Dicksonia  antarctica,  D.  squarrosa,  Also- 
phila  australis,  Cyathea  Cunninghami,  C.  dealbata,  and  C.  medularis ; 
Grevillea  robusta,  Aralia  Sieboldi,  Cordyline  australis,  C.  indivisa 
Bhopala  corcovadensis,  and  the  Orange,  Citrus  aurantium. 

Flowering  Plants.— In  treating  of  this  most  important  class  of 
plants  for  conservatory  decoration,  I  will  give  a  few  cultural  details  of 
the  most  popular  and  useful  individually,  and  of  the  less  important  ones 
in  classes. 

Pelargoniums. — I  place  these  first  on  the  list,  because  they  are 
amongst  the  most  showy  flowering  plants  grown,  and  members  of  some 
of  its  classes  can  be  had  in  bloom  at  every  season  of  the  year.  They  are 
best  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  inserted  in  the  autumn, 
singly,  in  small  pots,  and  placed  bn  a  shelf  near  the  glass  in  a  cool 
house.  Very  little  water  should  be  given — only  enough  to  prevent  the 
soil  getting  dust-dry.  When  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted  into  48’s, 
using  a  compost  of  good  friable  loam  with  a  little  leaf  mould  and  sharp 
sand  added. 

Zonals  for  winter  flowering  should  be  grown  without  check,  all 
blooms  being  removed  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  until  late 
in  the  season.  They  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  in  the  sun  on  a  border 
of  clean  coal  ashes  during  the  summer,  as  it  helps  to  make  the  growths 
short-jointed  and  hard.  The  Show,  Fancy,  and  Ivy-leaved  varieties 
flower  during  the  summer,  and  as  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over 
they  should  be  placed  in  an  exposed  position  out  of  doors  to  ripen  the 
wood,  care  being  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  get  too  wet  at  the  root. 
During  heavy  showers  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides.  When  well  ripened 
the  plants  may  be  pruned  and  taken  into  a  pit  or  frame  (in  which  a 
little  heat  is  at  command)  to  be  started  into  growth  again.  The  good 
varieties  of  all  the  classes  of  Pelargoniums  are  so  numerous  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  make  a  selection. 

Chrysanthemums. — From  the  time  the  summer  varieties  com¬ 
mence  flowering  until  the  later  are  finished  a  space  of  six  months  in¬ 
tervenes,  so  I  think  the  Chrysanthemum  is  indispensable  and  deserves  its 
prominent  place  in  public  favour.  Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings 
taken  in  November  or  December,  and  inserted  either  singly  in  small 
pots  or  three  or  four  round  the  rim  of  a  48.  These  should 
be  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  strike  readily.  When  rooted 
they  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture  of  turfy  loam  broken  fine  by  hand, 
leaf  mould,  and  sand.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  much 
root-bound  until  they  are  in  their  largest  pots,  for  which  8  or  10-inch 
size  are  very  suitable.  For  the  final  shift  the  soil  employed  should  be 
rather  richer  than  before,  a  little  manure  and  bone  meal  being  added- 
Moreover,  when  these  last  pots  are  very  full  of  roots  weak  liquid  manure 
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is  very  beneficial,  and  should  be  given  in  some  form  at  every  alternate 
watering. 

For  conservatory  decoration  the  Chrysanthemum  is  most  suitable  in 
a  bush  form,  so  the  leading  shoots  may  be  pinched  out  when  young  to 
induce  others  to  break  away,  these,  again,  being  pinched  back  when 
long  enough,  so  that  eight  or  ten  strong  shoots  may  be  taken  up.  Each 
■of  these  can  be  neatly  attached  to  a  stake  and  kept  tied,  so  that  they 
may  not  break  down  or  become  deformed.  A  good  selection  can  be 
made  from  all  the  classes— singles,  Pompons,  large-flowering  incurved, 
j-eflexed,  Japanese,  and  Anemone  flowered. 

Begonias. — The  tuberous  Begonia  has  most  deservedly  become  very 
popular  of  late  years,  thanks  to  some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  and 
horticulturists.  Plants  may  be  obtained  from  seed  sown  early  in  the 
■spring,  or  from  cuttings  taken  after  the  tubers  have  started  into  growth. 
A  tolerably  good  display  may  be  had  the  first  season  with  seedlings  if 
they  do  at  all  well,  but  plants  obtained  from  tubers  a  year  old  are  much 
larger  and  make  a  better  show.  Start  these  in  February  or  March  in  a 
warm  house,  and  when  the  growths  are  well  up  attend  to  potting.  They 
should  then  be  kept  in  a  cooler  house,  or  the  growths  will  be  drawn 
long  and  weakly.  The  soil  used  in  potting  must  consist  of  about  three 
parts  good  loam,  the  rest  decayed  leaf  mould  and  sharp  sand.  In 
potting  make  the  soil  firm  but  not  hard.  After  flowering  the  plants  can 
be  gradually  dried  off,  so  that  the  tubers  may  become  ripened  for 
•another  year.  These  may  be  stored  away  in  sand  in  a  cool  dry  place, 
but  they  keep  better  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
■grow  until  required  to  be  started  again.  After  the  tubers  are  four  or 
five  years  old  the  plants  obtained  from  them  deteriorate,  consequently 
they  had  then  better  be  destroyed  to  make  room  for  younger  ones. 

Fuchsias. — These  make  useful  ornaments  in  the  conservatory  during 
the  summer  when  well  grown.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  in  the  autumn  and 
kept  close  and  shaded  until  rooted,  when  they  can  be  potted,  and  placed 
■on  a  shelf  in  a  warm  house.  They  will  not  grow  very  fast  during  the 
winter,  but  with  the  lengthening  of  the  days  they  will  improve,  and 
should  be  potted  when  requisite.  Fuchsias  like  a  light  rich  soil  firmly 
placed  around  the  roots.  If  well  shaped  plants  are  desired  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  side  shoots,  those  at  the  apex  of  the  plant  being 
pinched  rather  closely  in,  so  as  to  strengthen  those  lower  down.  The 
same  plants  may  be  grown  several  years,  and  will  look  well.  They 
should  be  pruned  hard  back  in  January,  taken  into  heat  to  be  started 
into  growth,  and  treated  afterwards  the  same  as  young  plants. 

Azaleas. — The  best  of  these  for  the  conservatory  are  the  indica  and 
amoena  varieties.  Plants  are  usually  obtained  from  the  continent, 
whence  they  arrive  in  the  autumn  after  the  flower  buds  are  set.  They 
make  a  most  fine  display  from  March  to  May.  After  flowering  examine 
the  plants,  and  those  that  require  repotting  should  have  their  wants 
attended  to.  The  best  material  to  pot  them  in  is  fibrous  peat  and  silver 
sand.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  kept  well  syringed  to  induce  a  good  growth,  which,  when  made, 
should  be  well  ripened.  The  plants  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  but  they  must  be  taken  inside  again 
before  the  cold  weather  comes.  Care  should  always  be  taken  in  showery 
weather  that  they  do  not  get  too  wet  at  the  roots.  This  may  be  avoided 
by  laying  the  pots  on  their  sides  during  such  times. 

Cineramas. — These  are  best  grown  from  seed  sown  at  various 
times  from  April  to  June.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they 
-should  be  pricked  off  not  too  close  together  into  pans,  kept  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  never  allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  root. 
When  the  plants  are  becoming  too  crowded  in  the  pans  they  may  be 
potted  into  60-size  in  rich,  open,  loamy  soil.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pots  they  can  be  repotted  into  a  size  or  two 
larger,  to  be  again  repotted  when  required.  During  the  hot  days  of 
summer  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  frames  sloping  to  the  north,  so  as 
to  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible,  and  at  night  the  lights  can  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  to  enable  the  dew  to  settle  on  the  leaves.  When  in  their  flower¬ 
ing  pots  Cinerarias,  being  gross  feeders,  should  be  watered  with  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  which  helps  to  keep  the  foliage  of  a  beautiful  dark 
green  colour.  Under  ordinary  treatment  they  commence  flowering 
about  Christmas,  and  continue  for  about  three  months. 

Calceolarias. — The  noble  herbaceous  Calceolarias  are  very  showy 
and  worthy  of  all  care.  Sow  the  seed  in  June  or  July  in  well-drained 
pans,  which  should  be  placed  in  some  cool  moist  place.  The  Calceolaria 
is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  so  wherever  the  plants  are  placed  care  must 
be  taken  that  their  surroundings  are  never  very  dry.  The  treatment  re¬ 
commended  for  the  Cineraria  will  answer  admirably  for  the  Calceolaria. 

Primulas. — For  flowering  from  December  onwards  through  the 
spring  months  Primula  sinensis  is  indispensable.  It  may  be  propa¬ 


gated  by  division  or  from  seed,  the  latter  being  preferable,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  double  varieties  the  former  is  necessary.  Seed  should  be 
sown  carefully  in  April  or  May,  and  placed  in  gentle  heat.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  prick  them  into  pans  or  small  pots 
and  keep  them  close  and  shaded  in  a  warm  house  until  established, 
when  they  should  be  gradually  hardened.  When  ready  they  should  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots,  using  a  light  sandy  compost.  Watering 
must  always  be  carefully  attended  to,  as  many  plants  are  annually 
destroyed  through  want  of  sufficient  care  in  this  respect.  Primulas 
should  become  well  root-bound  before  being  shifted  into  larger  pots  ; 
the  most  useful  size  to  flower  them  in  is  the  48. 

Besides  Primula  sinensis  there  are  other  Primulas  that  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  conservatory — namely,  P.  cortusoides  amoena,  P .  j  aponica, 
P.  verticillata,  and  several  others.  Crowns  of  these  should  be  potted 
after  flowering,  and  kept  growing  in  the  open  air  until  winter,  when 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

Cyclamen. — Seed  of  Cyclamen  persicum  may  be  sown  either  in  the 
autumn  or  in  January,  and  when  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  they 
should  be  put  in  small  pots,  and  potted  as  required.  A  shelf  in  an  inter¬ 
mediate  house  is  a  good  place  on  which  to  grow  them. 

Coleus. — Though  not  remarkable  for  its  flowering  properties,  the 
Coleus  makes  an  excellent  decorative  plant,  on  account  of  its  beautiful 
foliage.  When  the  old  plants  are  past  their  best  in  the  autumn  take 
cuttings  for  stock,  and  when  rooted  place  them  on  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
house.  For  making  specimen  plants  take  cuttings  from  these  in  March 
or  April,  and  grow  in  a  rich  light  soil.  They  should  be  grown  in  a 
warm  house,  not  far  from  the  glass,  and  be  allowed  all  the  sun  possible 
to  well  colour  the  foliage.  They  can  be  employed  in  the  conservatory 
from  June  till  August  inclusive. 

Tree  Carnations. — Insert  cuttings  in  September  or  October  in 
a  cold  frame,  or  in  February  in  beat.  When  rooted  they  should  be 
potted  off  and  kept  in  a  cool  place.  When  necessary  repot  into  a  size 
larger,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure.  They  may  be  placed  outside  on  an  ash  border  in  the 
sun  during  the  summer,  but  must  not  be  left  out  after  the  end  of 
September.  To  keep  a  succession  of  bloom,  Carnations  need  the  lightest 
and  warmest  end  of  the  conservatory  during  the  winter. 

Richardia  jethiopica. — This  beautiful  Aroid  has  a  most  noble 
effect  when  mixed  with  other  flowering  plants.  After  flowering  place 
them  aside  in  trenches,  so  that  copious  supplies  of  water  may  easily  be 
given.  In  the  autumn  they  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  and 
if  placed  in  a  gentle  heat  will  soon  grow  and  throw  up  flowers  plenti¬ 
fully.  The  Richardia  is  propagated  by  division. 

Petunias. — These  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  early  in  the  spring, 
but  if  the  .named  varieties  are  to  be  perpetuated  it  must  be  done  by 
cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  in  March,  and  struck  in  heat.  When 
ready  pot  them  in  light  rich  soil.  They  grow  best  in  an  intermediate 
house  close  to  the  glass,  and  when  in  bloom  last  a  long  time  in  beauty 
in  the  conservatory. 

Mignonette. — Though  not  so  showy  as  many  other  plants,  Mig¬ 
nonette  is  very  useful,  if  for  nothing  else  than  its  perfume.  It  is  of 
very  easy  cultivation.  Seed  may  be  sown  at  any  time  in  the  spring 
for  summer  flowering,  but  to  bloom  in  the  winter  it  should  be  sown  in 
September,  thinly,  in  48-size,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  close  to 
the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  a  fair  size  select  three  of  the 
best  in  each  pot,  all  the  others  being  pulled  out.  They  should  be 
kept  in  the  frame  until  they  come  into  flower,  when  they  may  be 
neatly  staked  and  taken  to  the  conservatory  as  required. 

Salvias. — Cuttings  of  these  can  be  taken  in  March  or  April,  and 
struck  in  gentle  heat.  When  rooted  place  them  singly  into  small 
pots  and  gradually  harden  them  that  they  may  be  planted  out¬ 
side.  They  should  be  lifted  and  potted  before  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  frost.  The  best  species  for  winter  work  is  S.  splendens  and 
its  varieties  S.  Heeri  and  S.  gesnerasflora  .* 

Mimulus. — These  are  mostly  propagated  from  seed  or  by  division, 
and  should  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame  till  in  bloom.  The  showy 
M.  cardinalis  and  M.  tigrinus  are  very  useful  for  pot  work,  as  is  also 
Harrison’s  Musk. 

Hardwooded  Plants. — As  a  rule  these  are  bought  in  from  the 
nurserymen,  which  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  securing  a  stock.  They 
require  very  careful  cultivation  if  good  results  are  desired.  In  the 
first  place  they  must  always  be  supplied  with  rain  water,  and  care 
must  be  taken  that  at  each  watering  sufficient  is  given  to  thoroughly 
wet  all  the  soil  in  the  pot,  otherwise  the  plants  will  soon  become 


*  Is  the  essayist  accurate  as  to  the  origin  of  these  two  Salvias  ? 
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very  shabby  and  die.  When  growing  they  require  a  moist  cool  bouse, 
with  plenty  of  air,  but  not  cutting  draughts.  After  the  growths  are 
made  the  plants  may  be  stood  outside  to  ripen  the  young  wood. 
During  the  winter  keep  them  at  the  coolest  end  of  a  greenhouse  till 
they  are  in  flower,  when  they  may  be  taken  to  the  conservatory. 
Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  this  class  are  Erica,  Epacris,  Boronia, 
Camellia,  Correa,  Diosma,  Pimelea,  Mitraria,  Eriostemon,  Adenandra, 
Chorozema,  Leschenaultia,  Abelia,  Metrosideros,  Linum  trigynum, 
Indigofera,  and  Swainsonia. 

The  following  hardwooded  plants  require  treatment  something 
similar  to  the  preceding,  bat  flower  at  different  seasons  : — Acacia, 
Brugmansia,  Coronilla,  Cytisus,  Daphne,  Erythrina,  Hydrangea,  and 
Nerium  Oleander.  Khododendrons  of  the  javanicum  and  jasminiflorum 
type,  Libonias,  Sericographis,  Pleromas,  and  Justicias  are  also  very 
useful,  but  they  require  a  warmer  temperature  to  grow  them  well,  and 
must  not  be  stood  outside. 

Bulbous  Plants. — In  this  case  I  will  mention  first  those  that  are 
known  as  Dutch  flower  roots,  which  include  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissi, 
&c.  These  are  imported  annually  from  Holland,  and  the  best  bulbs 
selected  for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  decoration.  These  should  be 
potted  at  various  times  for  succession,  the  first  being  potted  as  soon  as 
received  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of  coal  ashe3,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse,  or 
decayed  leaf  mould.  The  crowns  of  the  bulbs  in  the  case  of  Hyacinths 
may  be  covered  with  inverted  pot3  before  they  are  covered  with  ashes. 
From  the  plunge  bed  they  should  be  taken  into  a  warm  house  a  few  at 
a  time  to  bring  them  into  bloom,  when  they  may  be  employed  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  conservator}".  Besides  the  foregoing  many 
other  bulbous  plants  may  be  usefully  employed,  of  which  the  following 
are  amongst  the  best  : — 

Vallota  purpurea  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Amaryllis,  but  unlike 
that  it  is  evergreen,  therefore  it  should  never  be  totally  dried  off  during 
the  winter.  It  commences  to  make  fresh  growth  in  the  spring,  and 
flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  summer.  They  should  not  be  potted 
too  often,  but  when  necessary  a  compost  of  turfy  loam,  leaf  mould,  and 
sand  will  be  very  suitable. 

Amaryllis  formosissima  is  a  deciduous  bulb,  flowering  in  the  summer. 
It  requires  a  warm  house  to  grow  in,  but  when  in  flower  stands  well  in 
the  conservatory. 

Nerine  Fothergilli. — The  secret  of  growing  this  Nerine  to  perfec¬ 
tion  is  in  giving  a  good  long  season  of  rest  in  a  place  where  the  sun 
can  shine  with  all  its  force  on  the  bulbs.  During  this  ripening  process 
the  plants  should  be  turned  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week,  so  that  the 
bulbs  may  be  ripened  all  round.  When  so  treated  almost  every  bulb 
will  throw  up  a  strong  spike  of  flowers. 

Liliums. — These  make  a  magnificent  display  during  the  summer. 
The  bulbs  should  be  potted  in  the  spring,  and  given  a  start  in  a 
cool  house  or  frame,  after  which  they  may  be  placed  outside.  The 
most  serviceable  species  are  L.  auratum,  L.  lancifolium  or  speciosum, 
and  L.  Harrisi. 

Lachenalias,  Triteleias,  Ixias,  Sparaxis,  Freesias,  Gladiolus  The  Bride, 
and  numerous  other  things  are  very  serviceable.  They  should  be  potted 
in  the  autumn,  and  kept  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool  house  until  flowering. 

Spring  Forcing  Plants. — A  large  number  cf  plants  that  are 
perfectly  hardy  in  this  country  are  annually  forced  to  produce  a  supply 
of  bloom  from  Christmas  onwards  through  the  spring.  In  October  and 
November  the  plants  should  be  lifted  and  put  into  pots  of  various  sizes, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  forming  the  ball.  After  potting  they 
can  be  plunged  over  the  rim  in  a  bed  of  ashes  outside  until  they  are 
required  to  be  forced.  The  following  are  very  useful  for  this  purpose  : 
Azalea  mollis,  Spirsea  japonica  and  S.  Thunbergi,  Dielytra  spectabilis. 
Deutzia  gracilis  and  D.  crenata,  Viburnum  plicatum,  Lilacs,  Staphylea 
colchica,  double  Prunus  sinensis,  Rhododendrons,  Christmas  Roses,  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Schizostylis  coccineus,  &c. 

Annuals. — There  are  several  annuals  that  may  be  made  useful  for 
the  conservatory,  including  Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Celosia  pyramidalis, 
Gomphrenas,  Salpiglossis,  Schizanthus,  Browallia  elata,  Dianthus, 
Asters,  Stocks,  &c.  Seeds  of  these  should  be  sown  in  the  spring  and  the 
plants  grown  without  check,  or  they  will  come  into  bloom  prematurely. 
Celosias  and  Gomphrenas  require  more  heat  to  grow  them  than  the 
others. 

Orchids. — The  Orchids  that  will  grow  and  thrive  in  a  conservatory 
are  very  few  indeed.  Nevertheless  there  are  several  that  when  in  bloom 
will  last  in  that  state  a  very  long  time.  The  most  serviceable  are  the 
following  : — Cypripedium  insigne,  Dendrobium  nobile,  Odontoglossums 
in  variety,  and  several  species  of  Masdevallia. 

Ferns. — These  form  an  indispensable  class  of  plants  to  any  garden 


structure  where  decorative  effect  is  desired.  They  should  be  arranged 
according  to  the  taste  of  those  concerned.  They  are  propagated  from 
spores  or  by  division.  The  best  time  to  repot  the  plants  is  in  spring 
before  the  young  fronds  push  up.  A  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and 
sharp  sand  is  the  most  suitable.  All  fronds  that  have  any  insect  deposit 
on  them  should  then  be  removed  and  at  once  burnt,  so  as  to  give  the 
young  ones  a  clean  start.  The  genera  best  adapted  for  conservatory 
work  are  : — Adiantum,  Asplenium,  Davallia,  Microlepia,  Woodwardia, 
Polypodium,  Nephrodium,  and  Lastrea.  Gonioph’ebium  subauriculatum 
is  very  suitable  for  a  hanging  basket,  and  Platycerium  alcicorne  looks 
well  suspended  from  the  roof. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  their  conservatories  always  gay  will  never 
be  without  bloom  if  they  grow  the  plants  mentioned  in  this  essay.  But 
a  certain  amount  of  forethought  and  care  will  be  always  necessary  to 
have  them  exactly  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 


PRIZES  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 


From  the  advertisement  column  of  the  Journal  I  note  the  very 
handsome  prizes  offered  for  cut  blooms  at  the  Birmingham  Show  on 
November  20th  next.  They  are  certainly  much  the  largest  ever  offered 
that  I  am  aware  of,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Society  deserve  success 
for  their  spirited  policy.  They  should  have  a  large  competition  and  a 
crowded  attendance  of  the  public,  which  will  do  much  to  justify  the 
outlay,  as  it  is  idle  to  think  that  providing  attraction  for  the  outside 
public  is  the  last  consideration.  The  manner  in  which  the  class  ia 
framed  regarding  the  number  of  blooms  asked  for,  and  the  way  in  which, 
they  must  be  shown,  commends  itself  to  Chrysanthemum  growers 
as  being  the  truest  test  of  cultivation  where  the  class  is  one  for  distinct 
varieties,  and  not  one  where  duplicate  blooms  can  be  staged.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  it  is  much  easier  to  fill  a  class  of  the  same  number  of  blooms 
where  duplicates  to  the  extent  of  twelve  are  admissible,  but  there 
is  more  credit  to  a  man  who  can  win  with  distinct  varieties  of  the  same, 
number.  At  the  Birmingham  Show  this  policy  of  distinctness  has  been 
adopted  many  years,  I  believe,  with  the  result  that  a  good  competition 
has  generally  been  procured.  I  have  seen  there  as  many  as  eleven 
stands  of  forty-eights  staged  in  this  class,  thus  showing  that  it  is  possible 
to  obtain  competitors,  even  when  this  large  number  of  varieties  is  asked 
for,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  such  a  cry  about  the  larger  varieties, 
such  as  the  “  Queen  ”  family,  monopolising  the  stands.  The  allotment 
of  prizes  should  please  exhibitors  by  the  manner  in  which  the  amount 
is  apportioned.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  step  on  the  part  of  any  Committee 
to  give  a  good  second  and  third  prize  as  well  as  a  handsome  first, 
because  it  is  much  more  likely  to  induce  a  better  competition  than, 
where  the  first  prize  is  the  only  consideration  worth  looking  after. 

So  far  all  that  I  have  said  has  been  in  praise  of  the  efforts  and 
manner  in  which  this  handsome  class  has  been  put  forward,  but  I  must 
now  write  in  quite  another  strain  upon  the  only  subject  not  mentioned1 
before,  but  which  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all — date,  especially 
when  the  notice  is  largely  displayed  that  the  special  invitation  is  for 
growers  in  all  parts  ;  and  particularly  is  this  important  when  we  consider 
that  whoever  wins  the  first  prize  in  this  class  will  be  considered  the 
champion  of  the  season  !  Tbe  Committee  ought  to  know  that  the  date 
is  much  too  late  to  bring  together  growers  on  au  equal  footing  from  all 
the  parts  of  the  country  named.  They  also  should  know  that  the  date 
is  suitable  only  for  growers  in  the  midland  and  northern  counties,  and 
perhaps  not  for  the  former  should  we  have  an  early  season  then  for  them , 
it  would  be  fully  late.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  growers  from  the 
south  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  their  more  favoured  brethren  in 
the  parts  named.  Every  Chrysanthemum  grower  knows  well  what  even 
a  week  means  to  blooms  after  they  have  reached  that  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment  when  they  can  do  no  more  towards  improvement.  The  fact  of  the 
leading  shows  being  held  in  the  south  of  England  fully  a  week  earlier 
goes  to  prove  that  a  date  as  late  as  the  20th  of  November  is  of  no  use  to 
them  if  they  wish  for  good  competition  and  the  best  blooms.  Of  course 
the  Birmingham  Committee  have  a  full  right  to  fix  their  date  at  a  time 
which  suits  themselves,  and  no  doubt  they  have  based  their  view3 
upon  past  experience  regarding  the  time  to  hold  their  show,  but  I 
trust  they  will  not  be  disappointed  if  competition  is  limited  to  a  line  a 
very  few  miles  south  of  their  town,  embracing,  however,  all  northern 
counties. 

Of  course  the  merest  novice  in  Chrysanthemum  culture  knows  the 
difference  between  large  and  small  blooms  for  exhibition.  Therefore  in 
this  way  growers  in  the  southern  counties  are  much  handicapped  by  tha 
late  fixture  of  dates,  it  being  a  well  known  fact  that  the  largest  blooms 
are  those  produced  from  crown  buds,  and  it  is  well  known,  too,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  defer  the  development  of  crown  blooms  to  so  late  a  date 
as  the  20th  around  and  south  of  the  metropolis.  Another  deterrent  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  success  of  the  Show  in  question  is  the  fixing  of  three 
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such  important  Exhibitions  as  Birmingham.  York,  and  Hull,  at  which 
latter  place  the  National  Provincial  Show  is  to  be  held  on  the  day 
following  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  Show.  I  know  the  difficulty 
committees  have  to  steer  clear  of  other  societies  in  the  fixing  of  dates 
to  prevent  clashing.  In  "the  present  instance  it  is  all  the  more  regret- 
able  that  any  one  competitor  should  be  prevented  attending  two  such 
Exhibitions  as  Hull  and  Birmingham,  but  this  must  certainly  be  the 
case  this  year.  Both  places  will  no  doubt  suffer  by  the  arrangement, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  in  the  case  of  societies  holding  such  im¬ 
portant  positions  as  the  two  named.  However,  it  i9  too  late  to  alter  the 
present  arrangements,  and  let  us  hope  the  Birmingham  venture  will  not 
suffer  from  any  of  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  of  course  I 
hope  that  the  Hull  Society  will  be  likewise  favoured  with  strong  com¬ 
petition,  fine  weather,  and  a  balance  in  hand  not  less  than  they  now 
possess.— E.  Molyneux. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Sending  Plants  with  and  without  Earth. — Mr.  Murphy 
opens  up  in  the  number  for  May  23rd  a  long-vexed  question— the  loss, 
damage,  and  suffering  of  plants  in  transit.  To  see  the  way  in  which 
they  generally  arrive  at  their  destination  by  parcels  post  transit  is  but 
to  excite  one’s  pity  and  grief.  The  senders  generally  wash  off  or  by 
other  means  remove  all  the  earth  from  the  tender  roots,  and  they  thus 
leave  the  plants  no  chance  whatever  of  survival.  But  I  think  that  the 
rage  of  competition  and  the  glut  of  cheap  and  low-priced  offers  is 
greatly  to  blame  for  the  system,  and  if  purchasers  were  willing  to  pay 
reasonably  for  the  cost  of  safe  transit  they  would  be  able  to  secure  plants 
with  good  balls  of  roots  well  protected  and  needing  only  a  little  coaxing 
to  quickly  become  re-established  and  thrive  well.  For  many  years  1  have 
practised  a  system  which  I  can  best  describe  by  sending  you  a  specimen 
to  comment  on  in  your  columns.  Prejudice  and  horticultural  conserva¬ 
tism  alone  are  to  blame  for  this  method  not  having  become  universally 
adopted.  The  specimens  are  small,  but  I  have  larger  ones,  and  I  have 
not  handled  any  class  of  plants  that  fails  to  appreciate  my  method.  I 
refer  to  the  propagation  and  culture  of  plants  in  fertilising  moss.  I 
have  had  a  long  and  pleasant  experience  with  this  medium,  and  I  now 
feel  there  is  not  much  room  for  improvement.  Perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  add  that  I  have  recently  severed  business  ties  that  have  prevented 
me  from  more  closely  pursuing  the  subject  of  fertilising  moss  culture  in 
order  to  allow  me  to  devote  more  attention  to  that  feature.  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  show  you  or  any  of  your  readers  my  specimen  plants  that 
have  been  grown  under  fertilising  moss  culture ;  and  I  am  intending,  if 
permitted,  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  at  some  of  the  horticultural 
shows  this  summer.  In  my  pamphlet  “A  few  Words  of  Common 
Sense”  this  subject  is  more  thoroughly  elucidated.  Mr.  Murphy 
appears  not  to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  “  special  tariff  arrangement  ”  to 
send  valuable  plants  in  pots  in  force  on  all  the  railways,  and  a  precious 
and  costly  tariff  it  is  too. — Robert  Beale,  New  Southgate,  N. 

[The  bedding  plants  received  are  as  healthy  as  plants  can  be,  and 
will  be  sure  to  grow  when  planted,  probably  without  losing  a  leaf. 
They  arrived  in  the  beat  of  condition.] 


Hot -water  Pipes  Leaking. — Vegetation  is  so  quick,  and  time  so 
precious,  that  I  had  not  noticed  Mr.  Bardney’s  rejoinder.  I  agree  with 
him  that  facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  if  his  last  remarks  (page  362) 
were  “  entirely  directed  to  sectional  cracks,”  how  comes  it  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  previous  cause  (p.  282),  that  “  when  a  pipe  is 
cracked  it  leaks  most  when  cool  ?”  I  congratulate  Mr.  Bardney,  but 
repeat  his  reliance  upon  effect  in  trying  to  place  his  second  communica¬ 
tion  first.  Four-inch  pipes  have  about  5-inch  sockets,  and  if  the  split  be 
not  the  full  length  of  the  socket,  direct  or  indirect,  how  can  it  be  called 
a  *•  full  ”  crack  ?  Mr.  Bardney  says  I  bear  out  “  fully  ”  he  was  right. 
I  reciprocate  his  supposed  kindly  sentiments,  yet  deny  the  word  “  fully,” 
a9  my  previous  statements  show,  but  claim  80  to  90  or  100  per  cent,  of 
hot  leakage  in  bona-fide  cracks.  I  too  have  had  to  combat  this  form  of 
socket-splitting  :  results,  perfect  crack  and  high  firing,  and  higher 
leakage.  On  the  contrary — and  this  is  Mr.  Bardney’s  exceptional  case — 
say  a  crack  of  3  inches  in  a  5-inch  socket  leaves  a  ring  of  2-inch  repul¬ 
sion  for  the  inner  pipe  to  expand  against  when  heated,  the  force  of  the 
previous  high  pressure  loosens  the  bed  of  boring,  water  according  to 
temperature  rushing  out. 

“  W.  T.’s”  steam  boiler  is  parallel  with  the  above  case,  with  one  dis¬ 
tinction^  the  plates  are  sectionally  and  longitudinally  riveted  together, 
when  the  inner  plates  expand  more  in  proportion  and  bed  themselves 
against  the  outer  plate  or  lap,  the  ring  of  propulsion  and  repulsion, 
being  the  width  of  the  rivet  heads.  Can  this,  too,  be  called  a  perfect 
and  continuous  shell  ?  It  matters  not  which  way  the  crack  travels, 
sectionally  or  longitudinally,  heat  is  the  one  and  sole  cause.— B.  L. 


Gardeners  and  Gardeners. — I  apologise  to  my  critic,  Mr. 
H.  Dale,  for  not  answering  his  observations  and  the  demands 
he  makes  upon  me  at  page  312  before,  my  excuse  being  insuf¬ 
ficient  leisure  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year.  In  now  answer¬ 
ing  him  I  will  commence  by  saying  that  I  do  not  feel  at  all  in  a 
dilemma  on  this  subject,  for  I  am  like  the  politician  who  reminded  his 
audience  the  other  day  that  if  his  remarks  did  not  meet  with  great  oppo¬ 
sition  from  those  against  whom  they  were  directed,  he  should  not  feel 
as  though  he  had  hit  the  mark  or  pulled  the  right  string.  Had  I  not 
touched  a  very  weak  point  on  the  subject  of  gardeners  and  their 


abilities  I  should  never  have  had  a  sentence  directed  against  me.  It. 
was  these  weak  points,  and  the  way  they  can  be  detected  by  the- 
adoption  of  certificates,  that  will  make  many  gardeners  protest  against 
the  use  of  the  same. 

I  will  now  ask  any  reader  of  the  Journal  with  an  unbiased  opinion 
if  my  remarks  at  page  74  will  bear  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them 
by  Mr.  Dale  at  page  312  ?  He  there  states  that  I  wished  to  convey  to 
the  readers  of  your  paper  that  there  are  nurserymen  who  would  and  do 
send  out  men  to  fill  important  situations,  knowing  at  the  same  time  tha 
man  had  not  even  a  fair  training  for  his  duties  as  a  gardener.  Such 
a  thought  never  entered  my  head.  If  it  had  I  should  have  put  it  in 
plain  English,  for  I  court  no  favour  from  nurserymen,  therefore  see  no 
fear.  For  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Dale  I  will  give  the  Editor  the  names 
of  those  to  whom  I  referred  in  my  former  article,  but  they  are  not  for 
publication.  Mr.  Dale  says  my  late  employer  would  be  the  best  judge 
of  my  successor’s  abilities.  He  did  judge  of  them,  and  gave  his  verdict 
accordingly.  It  is  because  we  have  no  recognised  system  to  prove  the 
abilities  of  each  man  that  I  advocated  certificates,  which  would  at  the 
same  time  prove  a  great  inducement  for  one  and  all  to  gain  the  highest 
class.  Would  this  not  prove  beneficial  to  horticulture? 

I  hope  this  will  prove  to  Mr.  Dale  that  I  was  accurate  in  what  I 
said.  I  remember  one  writer  on  the  subject  of  gardeners  and  their 
social  position  saying  gardeners  should  be  gardeners  and  gentlemen  at 
the  same  time  ;  but  I  think  it  goes  far  to  prove  the  want  of  good  breed¬ 
ing  when  one  gardener  accuses  another  of  inaccuracy  in  his  writings'. 
As  to  prizes  being  no  material  proof  of  a  man’s  experience,  I  beg  to 
differ. — Alfred  Bishop,  Westley. 

[If  our  correspondent  could  see  a  letter  we  have  received,  not  from 
one  of  his  opponents,  he  would  see  such  an  example  of  presumptive 
ignorance  that  any  gardener  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  gentleman  in 
thought  and  actions  must  of  necessity  deplore.  We  never  saw  a 
greater  •' want  of  good  breeding”  than  in  the  writer  of  the  letter  in 
question.]  _ 

Gardeners. — Instead  of  criticising  Mr.  Bishop  I  will  ask  him  to 
formulate  his  ideas,  and  put  before  your  readers  a  practical  and  really 
useful  way  of  distinguishing  between  really  good  and  well  trained 
gardeners  and  others  who  are  not  so  good  and  well  trained.  I  think 
gardeners  should  combine  to  advance  their  own  interests  as  a  class.  All 
respectable  men  do  that.  The  man  who  to-day  is  head  gardener  to  a 
duke,  may  three  months  hence  be  out  of  work  and  seeking  admission 
to  a  nursery,  or  spending  money  in  advertisements,  or  writing  to  all 
his  gardening  friends  and  acquaintances  seeking,  and  almost  imr 
ploring,  their  aid  in  obtaining  another  appointment.  Who  will  deny 
that  these  are  everyday  occurrences  ?  There  is  not  one  tittle  of  aid 
that  he  can  claim  as  a  right,  all  is  per  favour  of  somebody.  Perhaps 
some  lucky  gardener  will  say,  The  man  out  of  work  ought  to  have  a 
friend  in  his  pocket.  True,  he  ought,  but  probably  never  had  the 
chance  to  secure  such  friend.  The  apathy  of  gardeners  to  their  own 
interests  has  always  been  notorious;  is  it  always  to  be  so? — Hugh 
Dale.  _ 


Lunaria  biennis.  —  This  biennial  deserves,  as  a  spring  flower, - 
more  general  cultivation.  Not  only  is  it  very  effective  in  mass  or  in 
line  whilst  blooming,  but  the  central  portion  of  the  ripened  seed  vesse’s 
are  very  beautiful  when  deprived  of  the  outer  coverings,  and  harmonise 
well  when  arranged  with  dried  Grasses,  Rushes,  &c.,  their  semi¬ 
transparent.  pearly  whiteness  winning  the  admiration  of  all  who  see  it. 
It  is  a  very  old-fashioned  flower,  but  by  no  means  common,  and  is 
generally  known  as  “  Honesty.”  A  line  60  yards  long  has  been  very 
dazzling  here  for  the  past  month,  the  plants  being  strong  and  well 
flowered. — H.  D. 


v 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Early  Homes. — Trees  of  the  very 
early  varieties,  such  as  Alexander,  Waterloo,  and  Early  Beatrice,  will 
soon  be  cleared  of  the  fruits.  The  shoots  on  which  they  have  been 
borne,  if  not  required  for  the  extension  of  the  trees,  should  be  cut  away 
to  admit  of  the  full  exposure  of  the  foliage  to  light  and  air.  Syringe 
forcibly  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  red  spider,  and  if  this  and  scale  con¬ 
tinue  troublesome,  the  prompt  application  of  an  insecticide  will  be 
necessary  to  eradicate  the  pests.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  foliage 
be  kept  healthy,  and  to  prevent  over-maturity  or  premature  ripening  of 
the  wood  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  by  venti¬ 
lating  to  the  fullest  extent  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Keep  the  borders* 
and  floor  moist,  and  in  showery  weather  remove  the  roof  lights.  Keep 
gros3  laterals  stopped,  but  avoid  giving  a  check  by  a  great  reduction  of 
foliage  at  one  time,  as  this  has  a  tendency  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  the- 
growth,  and  when  such  is  the  case  the  trees  will  be  swelling  the  buds 
through  over-development  when  they  should  be  resting. 

Trees  of  Hale’s  Early,  A  Bee,  Early  York,  Early  Groese  Mignonner 
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Royal  George,  Stirling  Castle,  &c.,  in  the  same  house  or  in  a  house  to 
themselves,  which  is  much  better,  will  be  ripening  their  fruit  shortly, 
but  they  are  fully  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  must 
not  be  syringed,  though  if  the  trees  become  infested  with  red  spider  a 
thorough  syringing  may  be  given  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  fine  day, 
as  with  the  water  hanging  on  them  any  length  of  time  the  skin  is  liable 
to  crack  in  fruits  partly  ripe,  whilst  those  that  are  nearly  ripe  will  be 
much  deteriorated'  in  quality.  The  trees  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
by  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  any  excess  of  moisture  at  this  stage 
has  a  tendency  to  cause  splitting  at  the  stone. 

Houses  Started  Early  in  January. — The  fruits  of  the  very  early 
varieties  are  nearly  ripe,  but  of  the  usual  varieties — viz.,  Hale’s  Early, 
Royal  George,  &c.,  the  fruits  will  not  be  ripe  for  some  time  yet.  The 
leaves  must  be  turned  aside,  and  the  fruit  raised  on  laths  placed  across 
the  wires  of  the  trellis  with  its  apex  to  the  light,  and  this  having  been 
•done  some  time  ago  the  fruit  will  be  coloured  fairly  well,  though  the 
absence  of  sun  has  not  allowed  the  attainment  of  high  colour  this 
season.  If  the  weather  prove  dull  and  wet  gentle  fire  heat  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  the  temperature  being 
maintained  at  60°  to  65°  artificially  at  night  and  5°  to  10°  more  by  day. 
■Cease  syringing  as  soon  as  the  fruit  begins  to  be  soft,  and  take  care  to 
have  the  foliage  free  from  red  spider  before  the  syringing  ceases,  as  the 
pest  will  increase  so  rapidly  whilst  the  fruit  is  ripening  as  to  seriously 
jeopardise  future  crops.  See  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  moisture  in 
the  border,  and,  if  necessary,  give  a  thorough  supply  of  water,  mulching 
with  some  light  material,  such  as  spent  Mushroom  bed  manure  or 
partially  decayed  stable  litter. 

Successioii  Houses. — Do  not  hurry  the  trees  during  the  stoning,  but 
allow  time  for  the  exhausting  process.  Allow  a  free  extension  of  the 
laterals  as  an  encouragement  of  root  action,  but  be  careful  not  to  crowd 
the  principal  foliage,  and  keep  insect  pests  in  check  by  syringing  twice 
a  day.  When  the  fruits  have  stoned  remove  all  surplus  fruits,  and  turn 
the  others  to  the  light  to  ensure  their  colouring  well  from  the  apex. 
Give  thorough  supplies  of  water  through  a  good  surface  mulching  of 
lumpy  material,  and  supply  weakly  trees  with  tepid  liquid  manure. 
Vigorous  trees  will  not  need  more  than  a  surface  mulching,  as  high  feed¬ 
ing  will  only  cause  grossness  and  must  be  studiously  avoided.  Venti¬ 
late  early,  and  close  early  in  the  afternoon  with  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture,  so  as  to  raise  the  heat  to  80°  or  85°,  and  ventilate  a  little  after¬ 
wards  for  the  night,  the  temperature  being  allowed  to  fall  to  between 
<30°  and  65°. 

Late  Houses. — Train  and  tie  in  the  young  shoots  that  are  to  carry 
next  year’s  crop,  and  allow  them  to  extend  as  far  as  space  admits, 
being  careful  to  avoid  overcrowding.  Pinch  all  side  shoots  that  are  not 
wanted  for  next  year’s  fruiting  or  for  furnishing  the  trees,  and  stop  any 
•gross  shoots  so  as  to  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap.  In  thinning 
leave  a  few  more  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop.  A  Peach  to  every 
■square  foot  of  trellis  covered  by  the  trees  is  ample.  Nectarines  may  be 
left  a  little  closer.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  by  syringing  twice  a  day  in 
fine  weather,  and  always  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the  foliage  to 
become  dry  before  night.  Mulch  the  borders  lightly  with  manure,  or 
if  the  trees  are  young  and  vigorous  lighter  and  less  rich  material  will  be 
better.  Water  thoroughly  whenever  necessary,  always  giving  sufficient 
at  a  time  to  reach  the  drainage.  Ventilate  early,  and  increase  the 
ventilation  with  the  sun  heat,  closing  early  if  the  ripening  is  to  be 
accelerated,  but  if  wanted  late  keep  the  house  as  cool  as  possible  by  free 
ventilation  day  and  night. 

Young  trees  in  course  of  formation  for  filling  their  allotted  space 
should  be  properly  disbudded,  leaving  the  main  branches  or  shoots  for 
forming  them  about  18  inches  apart,  and  the  bearing  wood  at  18  inches 
along  them,  training  the  extensions  their  full  length,  and  pinching  the 
side  shoots  on  last  year’s  wood  to  two  or  three  leaves,  so  as  to  form 
spurs.  Laterals  should  be  pinched  at  the  first  joint,  and  successional 
growth  as  made. 

Melons.  — Houses  or  pits  where  the  fruit  is  ripening  will  require  a 
rather  dry  and  warm  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  allowing  a  circulation 
of  air  constantly,  and  the  moisture  at  the  roots  should  be  moderated, 
yet  if  kept  too  dry  the  foliage  will  suffer  and  the  prospects  of  a  second 
•crop  be  seriously  interfered  with.  When  the  crop  is  cut  clear  out  for 
another  crop.  If  the  plants  have  fallen  a  prey  to  red  spider  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  house,  the  woodwork  with  soft-soapy  water,  the  glass  with 
water  only,  limewashing  the  walls,  and  removing  the  whole  of  the  soil. 
If  fermenting  materials  have  been  used  for  bottom  heat  add  some  fresh, 
and  mix  with  the  top  foot  or  18  inches  of  the  old  material,  some  of  the 
most  exhausted  being  removed.  Make  firm,  put  in  ridges  or  hillocks  of 
good  loam ;  if  not  calcareous  add  some  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  road 
scrapings  if  deficient  of  grit.  Tread  well  down  in  a  couple  of  days.  In 
planting  make  the  soil  firm  about  the  plants,  and  the  balls  and  soil 
being  moist  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the  roots  have  taken  to  the 
fresh  soil.  Shade  from  bright  sun  for  a  few  days,  and  maintain  a  genial 
■condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  available  surfaces  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon.  Ventilate  between  70°  and  75°,  keep  through  the 
day  at  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat,  and  close  sufficiently  early  to  run  up 
40  90°. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Early  Bedding  Out.  —  It  is  not  often  many  plants  are  placed 
out  by  the  middle  of  May,  but  it  has  been  done  this  season.  Should 
the  weather  remain  warm  a  good  early  start  will  be  effected,  but 
if  the  nights  are  cold,  and  cold  rains  fall,  the  more  delicate  will 
suffer,  and  be  very  late  in  recovering.  When  the  plants  change  colour 


or  do  not  start  away  so  quickly  as  desirable,  it  must  not  be  too  hastily 
decided  that  these  require  more  water,  as  it  usually  happens  that  daily 
drenchings  do  much  more  harm  than  good.  It  is  warmth  that  is  most 
needed,  and  if  the  plants  are  kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root,  shaded 
from  fierce  sunshine,  and  lightly  protected  during  cold  nights,  they  soon 
recover  from  the  check.  Mats  and  blinds  can  easily  be  stretched  over 
small  beds  every  evening,  and  branches  of  deciduous  trees  would 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  shading  and  protecting. 

Planting  Newly  Cleared  Beds. — Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  Sapo- 
narias,  Silenes,  and  such  like  greatly  impoverish  the  ground,  and  when 
they  are  cleared  off,  the  beds  are  usually  in  a  very  dry  state.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Petunias,  Marguerites,  and  Tropasolums  if  planted  some¬ 
what  thickly  will  succeed  fairly  well  on  poor  dry  ground,  but  the 
majority  of  summer  bedding  plants  present  a  much  starved  appearance 
unless  more  liberally  treated  at  the  roots.  Newly  cleared  beds  then 
ought  to  have  a  good  dressing  of  short  manure  well  mixed  with  the  top 
spit,  and  if  dry  and  hard  water  should  be  freely  applied  in  the  evening 
previous  to  the  day  of  planting.  Thus  treated  the  soil  will  break  down 
finely,  and  the  planting  can  then  be  done  properly  and  quickly.  Solid 
manure  is  preferable  to  any  kind  of  special  or  liquid  manure,  as  it 
serves  to  retain  moisture  longer  in  the  bed,  but  if  not  available  either  of 
the  latter  should  be  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  a 
mulching  of  either  short  grass  from  the  mowing  machine,  leaf  soil,  or 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  should  be  given. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — These  thrive  best  when  planted  in  well  enriched 
soil  and  a  somewhat  cooler  position  than  their  old  rival,  the  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  delights  in.  They  transplant  readily  from  the  boxes  of  soil 
in  which  they  were  started,  and  soon  become  showy,  a  rainy  season  not 
much  affecting  them.  They  are  most  effective  in  masses,  edged,  say, 
with  either  Lobelias,  Mesembryanthemums,  or  Golden  Pyrethrum. 
Strong  plants  should  be  placed  not  less  than  9  inches  apart  each  way, 
and  those  with  one  stem  only,  or  young  seedlings,  about  6  inches  apart. 
Should  there  be  a  scarcity  of  plants,  or  if  a  change  of  style  is  desirable, 
they  may  be  disposed  farther  apart,  between  or  among  them  being 
planted  either  Lobelias  or  Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum. 
These,  in  addition  to  forming  a  neat  groundwork,  also  serve  to  keep 
the  ground  cooler  and  more  moist  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
old  Begonia  weltoniensis  succeeds  well  planted  out,  and  a  trial  may 
well  be  given  to  Begonia  Cariierei. 

Coleuses. — The  rich  velvety  crimson  Coleus  Verschaffelti  can  ill  be 
spared  from  a  summer  arrangement.  It  is  suitable  for  banding  gold  or 
silver  variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  with  an  outer  edging  of  blue 
Lobelia,  but  is  far  more  effective  massed  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  edged 
with  a  broad  band  of  dwarf  golden  leaved  Pelargonium.  The  latter, 
or  any  other  edging  used,  may  be  planted  at  once,  but  the  Coleus  ought 
not  to  be  planted  before  the  second  week  in  June,  or  even  later  in  most 
localities.  It  should  be  put  out  sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the  ground  at 
once,  and  a  warm  and  light  rather  than  a  rich  soil  best  suits  it. 

Heliotr opiums. — These  again  are  somewhat  tender,  and  ought  there¬ 
fore  to  be  carefully  hardened  and  planted  later.  The  dark  varieties  are 
very  effective  when  massed  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  and  surrounded  by  a 
sturdy  growing  silver  variegated  Zonal  Pelargonium.  They  ought  also 
to  be  freely  introduced  into  mixed  and  ribbon  borders,  and  they  form  a 
good  groundwork  for  variegated  Japanese  Maize. 

Fuchsias. — A  bed  of  these  may  well  be  tried,  especially  where  variety 
is  preferred.  It  is  useless  to  turn  them  out  into  poor  dry  soil,  and  they 
will  well  repay  for  any  extra  trouble  taken  with  them.  Plenty  of  leaf 
soil  and  decayed  manure  ought  to  be  mixed  freely  with  the  surface  soil, 
a  mulching  being  given  subsequently.  Any  of  the  freer-growing 
varieties  that  succeed  in  pots  may  be  planted  out  well  clear  of  each 
other,  and  Lobelias,  Musk,  Mignonette,  or  any  other  trailing  plants 
intermingled  among  them. 

Iresines.— In  common  with  Coleuses  and  Alternantheras  these  must 
not  be  put  out  too  hurriedly.  I.  Herbsti  is  the  freest  grower,  and  as  this 
can  be  pegged  down  and  trained  at  will  it  is  most  suitable  for  forming  a 
broad  band  round  variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  mixture  with  blue 
Violas  or  otherwise.  I.  Lindeni  is  of  stiffer  habit,  and  frequently  fails  on 
cold  heavy  ground.  This  also  is  suitable  for  edgings,  and  is  effective  in 
mixture  with  Gazania  splendens. 

Marguerites  and  Petunias. — One  of  the  oldest  arrangements  in 
which  the  former  has  figured  consists  of  a  mixture  of  Marguerites  and 
Petunias  ;  the  latter  were  the  most  freely  used  and  formed  a  showy 
groundwork  ;  they  are  still  among  the  best  for  hot  positions  and  poor 
soils.  Marguerites  may  also  be  effectively  dotted  among  Verbenas, 
seedling  or  otherwise,  and  a  few  plants  ought  to  be  introduced  into 
large  mixed  beds  and  borders.  The  white  flowering  Marguerites  are  the 
most  commonly  used,  but  the  yellow  Comte  de  Chambord  and  Etoile 
d’Or  are  even  more  attractive. 

Various. — If  a  flat  even  mass  of  colour  is  needed  the  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  should  be  planted  in  a  sloping  direction,  this  rendering  pegging 
down  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  and  the  larger  the  plants  the  better 
for  the  purpose.  Verbenas  require  a  rather  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  mois¬ 
ture  when  growing,  and  if  clean  young  but  not  wiry  plants  are  put  out 
they  will  soon  cover  th  ground.  Cutting-raised  plants  are  suitable 
for  the  centres  of  small  beds  and  for  edging  when  one  colour  is  needed, 
while  the  seedlings  do  well  in  a  large  bed.  A  bed  of  mixed  Lantanas 
is  rather  uncommon  and  very  attractive,  and  a  large  bed  may  quickly  be 
filled  with  single  Dahlias  pegged  down.  Seedling  Petunias  and  Tro- 
pseolums  will  thrive  and  flower  freely  on  a  hot  bank,  but  Violas  require 
plenty  of  moisture  and  rich  soil.  Dahlias  will  grow  almost  anywhere 
though  they  pay  for  good  treatment.  Stocks,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and  Pent 
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stemons  ought  to  be  planted  in  rather  rich  soil,  but  Marigolds  are 
not  so  particular  in  that  respect. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

The  Weather  and  the  Crops. — We  have  had  experience  of  many 
May  months,  but  cannot  remember  one  so  favourable  for  the  crops  as 
the  present  one  has  been.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence  of  frost  in 
the  mornings,  the  temperature  night  and  day  has  been  unusually  high, 
and  there  has  been  enough,  but  not  too  much,  rain.  In  short,  May  has 
been  a  model  month,  and  under  its  genial  influence  the  vegetables 
have  made  most  satisfactory  progress.  We  attach  much  importance  to 
all  crops  making  a  good  beginning,  and  this  induces  us  to  anticipate 
unusual  yields  throughout  1889. 

The  Failure  op  Seeds. — We  have  fortunately  few  seed  failures, 
but  we  hear  of  some,  and  efforts  should  be  made  to  make  up  the  deficien¬ 
cies.  Spring  Onions  may  be  successfully  transplanted,  and  if  one  kind 
has  failed,  and  another  succeeded,  the  surplus  plants  may  be  drawn 
from  the  crowded  rows  and  dibbled  into  the  blanks.  If  the  crop  has 
failed  altogether  only  those  of  the  White  Spanish  type  should  be  sown 
now,  as  they  bulb  early,  and  will  attain  a  good  size  before  the  end  of  the 
season.  Where  Winter  Green  seed  has  failed  not  another  day  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  before  sowing  again,  as  it  is  important  that  the  plants  be 
put  into  their  bearing  quarters  in  July  at  the  latest.  We  do  not  approve 
of  blanks  in  any  garden,  as  it  is  such  an  easy  matter  to  refill  them  if  it 
is  only  done  in  time,  hence  our  suggestions  at  present. 

Rhubarb  and  Seakale  Flowering. — Both  are  inclined  to  this, 
the  Seakale  especially,  and  to  allow  them  to  form  seed  is  highly  injurious 
to  the  crowns.  That  these  may  be  as  good  as  possible  by  the  end  of  the 
season  every  flower  should  be  cut  off  as  it  forms,  and  if  this  is  done 
from  now  onwards  for  a  few  weeks  they  will  cease  to  produce  them. 

Tomatoes. — Ripe  fruits  are  now  plentiful.  The  recent  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  has  suited  them  admirably,  and  some  of  the  plants  from  which 
fruit  was  cut  two  months  ago  are  showing  signs  of  decline.  Efforts 
may  be  made  to  recruit  them  by  the  assistance  of  surface  dressings  and 
liquid  manure,  but  they  will  not  readily  show  their  original  fruitfulness. 
If  the  growths  are  long  and  loose  we  cut  them  down  close  to  the  soil, 
and  allow  a  young  shoot  to  run  up  again.  Having  plenty  of  roots  it 
will  quickly  do  this,  and  as  there  is  now  more  air  and  light  than  when 
the  plants  were  in  this  state  before,  the  young  shoot  will  soon  show 
fruit  and  may  prove  more  prolific  than  its  predecessor.  Such  is  one  way 
of  treating  old  plants.  Another  good  one  is  to  gradually  harden  them 
until  they  are  accustomed  to  being  in  the  open  air,  then  plant  them  out 
against  a  wall  or  fence,  train  the  shoots  without  reducing  them,  and 
they  will  bear  again  freely.  In  seasons  when  small  plants  fail  to 
mature  fruit  in  the  open  these  large  ones  almost  invariably  succeed. 
Those  who  do  not  possess  plants  suitable  for  planting  out  should  buy 
some,  and  they  will  find  open  air  Tomato  culture  satisfactory  in  favour¬ 
able  positions. 

Turnips. — We  are  now  drawing  small  bulbs,  but  some  of  the  plants 
are  producing  flower  stems.  This  is  a  general  occurrence  with  early 
Turnips.  As  soon  as  they  flower  the  roots  are  of  little  further  use. 
Other  sowings  should  be  following  very  close  behind  those  now  ready. 
Encourage  these  to  grow  by  thinning  them  well  and  running  the  Dutch 
hoe  between  the  rows.  Those  sown  recently  will  be  ready  for  use  about 
the  end  of  July,  and  as  the  weather  is  often  hot  and  dry  at  that  time 
too  much  dependence  must  not  be  placed  on  this  crop  lasting  very  long  ; 
but  those  sown  now  will  not  be  ready  until  August,  and  as  they  are 
more  lasting  after  that  time  a  good  sowing  of  the  Snowball  type  should 
be  made  during  the  next  week. 

Late  Broccoli. — We  have  many  of  these  still  in  good  condition 
for  the  kitchen,  but  as  the  Cabbages  and  other  ten  ler  vegetables  are 
now  ready  the  Broccoli  are  not  so  much  valued  as  they  were,  but  we 
cannot  do  without  them.  There  are  many  “  Queens,”  and  the  whole 
class  which  comes  under  this  popular  designation  is  good,  and  seed 
should  be  sown  to  ensure  a  supply  in  the  early  summer  of  1890. 

Parsley. — The  plants  of  last  year  are  now  flowering,  and  the  stems 
should  be  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
keep  the  old  plants  in  usefulness  for  another  year,  and  the  young 
seedlings  should  be  encouraged  to  gain  size  by  watering  them  with  soot 
or  guano  water,  keeping  them  quite  free  from  weeds,  and  drawing  some 
of  the  crowded  ones  out  and  transplanting  them. 

Ridge  Cucumbers,  Vegetable  Marrows,  Pumpkins,  and  plants  of  this 
class  should  now  be  in  their  fruiting  positions.  So  soon  as  the  shoots 
begin  to  run  peg  them  on  the  surface  to  keep  them  stationary,  and  do 
not  on  any  account  allow  any  of  them  to  become  crowded.  Capsicums 
may  now  be  moved  into  cold  frames.  Keep  the  temperature  up 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  sun  heat,  and  syringe  freely  to  prevent 
their  being  injured  by  green  fly. 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

THE  WEATHER. 

There  was  a  change  on  the  23rd  inst.,  but  since  the  15th  we 
have  had  in  the  north  a  mean  temperature  of  G2|°,  the  highest  day 


temperature  being  75°  and  the  night  temperature  50°.  It  is  gene 
rally  allowed  by  all  bee-keepers  had  that  favourable  change  not 
come  few  stocks  in  unsheltered  situations  would  have  survived. 

WASPS  AND  HUMBLE  BEES.. 

As  I  predicted  at  the  end  of  the  year,  wasps  are  very  plentiful  ; 
signs  of  a  warm  summer  some  say,  but  really  the  result  of  a 
favourable  mating  time  in  September.  Humble  bees  are  not  so 
plentiful,  but  we  are  much  interested  with  one  having  its  “bike  ” 
or  nest  in  an  outhouse  where  it  has  been  for  three  years.  Can 
it  be  the  same  queen  ?  We  do  not  know  the  term  of  life  of 
the  humble  bee,  although  we  are  led  to  believe  it  is  one  year. 
Still,  the  appearance  of  this  mother  bee  is  suggestive  that  it  is- 
the  same  old  lady  we  have  had  for  three  years. 

PROSPECTS. 

It  is  very  unusual,  but  we  have  had  no  frost  as  yet  this  month. 
Growth  is  marvellous,  and  Clover  and  other  bee  and  honey  flowers 
are  promising.  Should  the  weather  continue  unsettled  I  shall 
commence  feeding  until  honey  appears,  as  neglecting  that  now 
would  render  all  our  previous  efforts  abortive.  We  have  fre¬ 
quently  to  feed  as  late  as  the  20th  of  J une.  It  is  not  that  our  bees 
require  feeding,  but  that  during  unfavourable  weather  the  bees 
draw  out  the  brood,  an  act  of  self-preservation  which  all  bees  carry 
out. 

WINTERING  BEES. 

At  pages  406-7  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  ”  gives  some  inter¬ 
esting  information  respecting  the  most  important  bee  matters,  for 
in  maintaining  and  keeping  hives  in  their  full  strength  until  un¬ 
toward  weather  passes  away  lies  the  whole  art  of  successful  bee¬ 
keeping.  Winter  and  spring  manipulations  ought  not  to  be  indulged 
in  by  other  than  experimentalists,  while  the  too  often  repeated 
“  turning  up  the  quilt  ”  ought  never  to  be  performed  ;  many  hives 
have  been  ruined  by  it,  while  hives  in  which  it  is  easy  to  turn  it 
up  are  improperly  covered.  I  quite  agree  that  neither  late  feeding" 
nor  unsealed  store  has  directly  anything  to  do  with  bees  dying  in 
winter,  but  may  be  an  exciting  cause — i.e.,  through  the  late  feeding 
and  possibly  a  scarcity  of  pollen,  the  bees  go  out  in  search  of  it  at 
an  improper  time,  and  are  lost.  It  may  be  also  added  that  som© 
people  imagine  bees  cannot  exist  during  winter  without  pollen.  A 
mistaken  idea.  Bees  cannot  breed  without  it,  but  I  have  known 
hundreds  of  hives  being  fed  from  the  foundation  late  in  the  season,, 
when  it  and  the  weather  precluded  the  possibility  of  pollen  being 
gathered  and  stored  in  the  hive,  and  yet  these  hives  wintered  not 
only  well  but  better  than  others,  and  were  often  the  first  to  swarm. 
The  late  Mr.  Pettigrew  had  much  experience  in  this,  and  his 
experience  was  similar.  If  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  ”  means- 
that  aged  bees,  or  those  of  from  six  to  eight  months  old,  cannot 
carry  on  the  internal  economy  of  the  hive  at  these  ages  and  die,  then 
I  dissent  from  his  opinion.  With  us  last  year  breeding  in  a  sens© 
stopped  in  July,  yet  there  is  not  a  hive  in  my  apiary  but  has  1888 
summer-bred  bees. 

One  of  the  best  hive3  I  possess  had  at  the  end  of  August  just 
as  many  bees  that  clustered  between  two  seams  in  a  division 
6  inches  deep  ;  the  one  seam  was  occupied  6  inches  and  the  other 
5  inches,  while  there  were  many  drones  amongst  them,  which  by 
the  way,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  bees,  were  not  expelled  until 
February.  This  hive  had  a  drone-breeding  queen.  An  imported 
Carniolian  was  introduced  at  the  end  of  August,  but  bred  none 
until  the  end  of  the  last  or  the  beginning  of  this  year.  In  spite  of 
the  unfavourable  bee  weather  the  bees  are  pretty  well  through  the 
combs  of  a  full  sized  hive,  but  I  confess  it  surpasses  all  others  or 
any  I  have  seen,  and  I  observe  some  of  the  old  bees  still  at  work. 
Its  healthy  state  and  the  rapid  increase  I  attribute  to  the  hive 
being  well  stored  with  honey  and  pollen  (I  may  state  it  carried  n© 
pea  meal),  a  young  queen,  and  the  hive  being  well  covered  and 
let  alone.  The  custom  advised  elsewhere  of  breaking  the  seals  of 
honeycomb  is  a  great  mistake,  and  ought  not  to  be  performed. 

My  experience  with  defunct  hives  this  spring  is  due  solely  to 
the  loss  of  bees  venturing  out  in  sunless  weather  with  a  chilling 
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atmosphere  overcharged  with  moisture,  beginning  winter  with  weak 
lots.  Nothing  so  injuriously  affects  bees  as  damp,  whether  it  is  in 
the  air  or  the  hive.  Not  one  has  died  from  want,  and  the  best  and 
forward  hives  are  those  that  kept  so  well  within  doors  during  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  and  the  way  to  secure  this  is  to  provide 
the  hives  as  I  have  advised. 

The  cottagers’  opinions  on  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their  bees 
are  as  various  hereabouts  a3  in  Hallamshire,  some  of  them  quite 
comical.  One  bee-keeper  declares  he  will  never'  put  a  bee  into  a 
wooden  hive  again. 

DO  BEE3  HYBERNATE? 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  hybernation  meant  animals 
going  naturally  into  seclusion  where  they  could  pass  the  winter 
without  being  exposed  to  its  inclemency,  falling  into  a  torpid  state 
wherein  respiration  was  greatly  reduced  and  little  food  or  oxygen 
required.  They  live  upon  the  accumulated  fat  which,  under  a  slow 
•combustion,  maintained  a  proper  degree  of  heat  without  exertion. 
I  have  often  observed  bees  as  “  Hallamshire  ”  has  described,  but  I 
never  knew  them  to  become  silent  nor  to  cease  consuming  food. 
Always  when  it  failed  the  bees  died  after  a  week  or  so.  I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  buried  their  bees  in  a  northern  exposure,  so  that 
the  sun's  rays  would  not  affect  them,  the  bees  consumed  no  food  : 
but  I  would  not  trust  to  that.  There  may  be  degrees  of  hyberna¬ 
tion,  but  think  with  bees  it  will  be  of  short  duration.  I  am  of 
opinion  there  may  be  much  in  the  queen  theory  promulgated  by 
“  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper.”  From  the  moment  we  deteriorate 
in  raising  anything  artificially  the  progeny  suffers,  and  in  the  end 
will  succumb.  During  the  time  we  had  to  feed  our  bees  constantly 
for  between  three  and  four  years  they  became  so  weakened  in  con¬ 
stitution  that  many  lost  their  bees  altogether  ;  at  least,  it  was  my 
opinion  that  continued  sugar-feeding  was  the  cause,  although  some 
of  my  southern  friends  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn.  Still  “  facts  are 
stubborn.”  I  trust  “  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper,”  with  his  usual 
acuteness  of  observation,  will  follow  out  his  work  of  improving  the 
hardiness  of  the  bee  and  give  us  the  results. — A  Lanarkshire 
Bee-keeper. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 


Melons  (A.  W.  C.~). — Your  letter  arriving  on  Wednesday  morning 
is  a  day  too  late  for  being  satisfactorily  answered  this  week. 

Caterpillars  on  Fruit  Blossom  ( Gravesend ). — We  think  you 
aTe  right  in  your  surmise  that  the  enemy  is  Cheimatobia  brumata. 

Bolling:  Guano  ( G .  W.). — We  have  never  boiled  guano  for  making 
liquid  manure,  nor  previously  heard  of  the  practice.  Do  you  know  if 
the  gardener  had  better  results  from  it  than  from  guano  dissolved  with¬ 
out  boiling  ?  Unless  the  ammonia  were  very  firmly  “  fixed,”  we  should, 
like  yourself,  expect  it  to  be  dispelled  by  boiling  the  guano.  We  are, 
however,  open  to  the  opinions  of  others  on  the  subject,  which  is  new 
to  us. 


Questions  from  Xndla  ( R .  S.  L.  Kooloo). — 1,  We  can  give  you  the 
mean  monthly  temperature  in  the  south  of  England.  January  37°, 
February  39°,  March  42°,  April  48°,  May  56°,  June  60°,  July  C3°’ 
August  63°,  September  58°,  October  51°,  November  42°,  December  39°. 
2,  For  a  good  work  on  Tobacco  growing  and  curing,  write  co  Messrs. 
James  Carter  &  Co.,  237,  High  Holborn,  London.  3,  We  cannot  possibly 


account  for  the  Plum  tree  withering,  and  fear  it  may  be  be;  ond 
recovery. 

Bed  Spider  on  Vines  (<S.  A.). — The  chief  cause  of  red  spider  is 
a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere.  We  should 
dress  the  border  with  guano,  making  it  quite  yellow  all  over,  and  wash- 
in  the  guano  by  watering.  The  floor  of  the  house  should  be  kept  damp 
by  sprinkling  with  water  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  If  the  Grapes  have  not 
begun  to  change  colour  for  ripening,  we  should  syringe  them  twice  a 
day  with  clear  rain  water  until  they  change  colour.  The  force  of  the 
water  should  be  directed  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Bed  Spider  on  Vines  ( Ferns ). — We  have  answered  a  similar 
question  to  another  correspondent,  but  yours  is  a  far  worse  case,  and  we 
fear  the  Vines  may  be  permanently  injured,  though  you  cannot  be  fairly 
held  responsible  if  you  found  them  in  their  present  infested  state. 
No  amount  of  sulphur  on  the  pipes  will  destroy  the  horde  of  insects. 
Several  very  powerful  syringings  or  washing  with  an  engine  would  do 
more  good.  If  there  is  no  fruit  on  the  Vines,  you  might  try  the  effect 
of  nicotine  soap  of  the  strength  recommended  by  the  vendors. 

Melons  Damping-  off  (A.  A.). — The  cause  of  the  Melon  plants 
damping-off  at  the  collar  is  the  leaves  there  overshadowing  the  stem  and 
keeping  it  from  receiving  a  due  amount  of  air.  The  young  shoots  and 
leaves  that  cluster  over  the  collar  should  be  removed,  so  as  to  expose  it 
to  light  and  air.  In  dull  and  moist  weather  a  little  air  at  night  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  moisture  condensed  during  the  night  from  being 
deposited  on  the  leaves  and  stems.  The  collar  should  not  be  wetted  or 
watered.  Keep  the  laterals  duly  stopped  to  prevent  the  principal  leaves 
from  being  crowded  or  overshadowed.  Dust  with  quicklime  the  stems 
of  those  affected  by  canker.  See  that  the  lights  are  drip-proof. 

Stopping  Bhododendron  Growths  (C.  M.  M."). — We  print  your 
letter  in  case  any  of  our  readers  should  have  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject : — “  In  the  formation  of  fine  specimen  Rhododendrons  where  th# 
plants  only  flower  partially  is  it  not  better  to  stop  the  branches  which 
do  not  flower,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  throw  out  three  or  four  shoots, 
rather  than  allow  them  to  make  their  centre  growth  ?  and  also,  in  the 
case  of  plants  which  have  not  formed  any  flower  buds,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  out  the  terminal  growth  of  each  shoot  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  That  is  to  say,  that  the  habit  of  the  plant  being  to  make 
three  or  four  shoots  from  the  base  of  the  flower  bud  after  flowering 
when  the  bloom  is  not  produced  the  bud  pushes  forth  as  growth,  pre¬ 
vents  side  shoots  forming,  and  causes  the  plant  to  become  lanky.”  We 
should  do  what  is  suggested  and  expect  better  furnished  plants  in  con¬ 
sequence,  but  cultivators  are  at  liberty  to  detail  their  experience  if  it 
differs  from  ours  on  this  subject. 

laburnum  with  Purplish  and  Yellow  Flowers  (Watson"). — 
It  frequently  occurs.  Some  years  since  the  late  Mr.  Fish  observed  : — “  The 
changes  produced  on  the  Laburnum  when  grafted  are  sometimes  won¬ 
derful  and  wholly  unaccountable.  We  have  rarely  seen  the  common  or 
Scotch  Laburnum  sport  into  other  varieties.  We  recollect  of  only  one 
instance  in  which  flowers  of  purpurascens  appeared.  But  if  you  graft 
either  of  the  Laburnums  with  Cytisus  purpureus  or  Cytisus  supinus,  the 
vagaries  which  sometimes  take  place  are  astonishing.  I  can  see  any 
day  a  small  standard  of  Cytisus  alpinus  which  was  grafted  with  Cytisus 
purpureus,  and  on  the  same  branch  will  sometimes  be  found  small 
pieces  of  yellow  and  purple,  and  at  the  very  point  strong  shoots  of  the 
Cytisus  alpinus,  the  ‘  blood  ’  of  the  stock  finding  its  way  through  the  more 
■weakly  growth  of  the  scion.  What  is  remarkable  is,  that  grafting  or 
budding  with  one  variety  will  frequently,  as  the  plant  grows,  present 
you  with  three  or  four  varieties,  or  what  are  called  ‘  species.’  ” 

Todea  superba  Culture  (A.  Z"). — It  should  be  grown  in  a  pot 
well  drained,  using  a  compost  of  three  parts  fibrous  peat,  one  part 
yellow  loam,  and  a  half  part  each  of  sandstone  or  crocks  broken  rather 
small,  and  silver  sand.  The  peat  and  sand  should  be  torn  up  mode¬ 
rately  small,  and  the  whole  should  be  well  mixed  ;  pot  moderately  firmly. 
Keep  the  soil  constantly  moist,  and  place  the  plants  in  a  moist  shady 
part  of  the  greenhouse.  If  the  house  be  small  the  p  ants  will  do  without 
a  glass,  but  if  not  sufficiently  close  and  moist  it  should  be  covered  with 
a  glass  just  resting  within  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  if  it  have  no  holes 
in  the  top  it  should  be  taken  off  and  wiped  dry  once  daily.  The  plant 
should  be  gently  sprinkled  with  water  once  a  day  in  bright  weather 
through  a  very  fine- rosed  cam.  If  the  glass  have  no  holes  at  the  top  tilt 
it  a  little  on  one  side  at  night,  shutting  close  in  the  day.  The  plants 
having  the  requisite  moisture,  the  fronds  will  be  covered  with  minute 
dewdrop-like  spots  of  water  in  the  morning  from  the  condensation  of 
water  during  the  night. 

Striking-  Bose  Cuttings  (J.  J."). — Though  you  have  means  of 
supplying  bottom  heat,  we  presume  you  have  a  frame  or  hand-light  or 
two.  Take  cuttings  of  the  kinds  you  wish  to  propagate  as  soon  as  the 
first  crop  of  flowers  is  shed.  The  cuttings  should  be  of  the  wood  of  the 
current  year,  and  are  best  with  three  eyes  or  buds.  Cut  the  shoots 
below  the  lowest  bud  or  eye,  and  remove  the  leaf  which  is  there,  but  let 
the  others  remain.  Insert  each  cutting  in  a  3  inch  pot  filled  with  two 
parts  light  loam,  one  part  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  sand.  Set  the  pots  on 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  hand-light ;  keep  the  cuttings  close  and 
shaded  from  sun,  and  sprinkle  them  lightly  with  water  every  morn¬ 
ing,  replacing  the  light  or  lights  immediately.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks 
they  will  be  well  rooted,  and  air  should  then  be  admitted,  but  gradually 
at  first.  Shift  the  plants  into  5-inch  pots  in  September,  and  during  the 
winter  keep  them  plunged  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  with  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  protect  from  severe  frost.  Shift  the  plants  into  larger 
pots  in  April,  and  plunge  them  out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered  position, 
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watering  as  required,  and  syringing  frequently.  In  September  they 
may  be  placed  in  8-inch  pots,  and  in  the  following  year  they  will  flower 
if  pruned  in  January  and  then  introduced  into  the  greenhouse. 

Strawberry  Xeaves  Mildewed  (71  P.).- — The  cause  of  the 
mildew  is  not,  we  think,  damp  arising  from  the  Mushroom  bed  manure 
on  the  shelf  ;  it  usually  results  from  a  dry  and  cold  state  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  which  is  not  favourable  to  free  growth.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
6yringe  the  plants  well,  but  not  so  forcibly  as  to  damage  the  foliage  and 
fruit,  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  up  to  the  fruit  changing 
colour  for  ripening,  when  the  syringing  must  of  course  be  discontinued. 
In  bad  cases  flowers  of  sulphur  should  be  dusted  well  on  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  and  the  fruit  infested,  indeed  the  whole  plant,  and  after 
remaining  forty-eight  hours  it  may  be  washed  off  by  syringing,  the  fruit 
being  thoroughly  cleansed  before  ripening.  It  is,  perhaps,  better  to  use 
the  following  application — viz.,  boil  1  lb.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  1  lb. 
of  quicklime  in  2J  quarts  of  water  in  an  earthen  pot  for  ten  minutes, 
constantly  stirring  all  the  time  of  boiling  ;  allow  to  settle,  and  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid  for  use,  placing  it  in  bottles.  Syringe  the  plants  with  a 
dilution  of  the  above  preparation  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  cf  a  pint  to 
8  gallons  of  water.  It  is  equally  efficacious  against  all  white  mildews 
caused  by  o'idium,  the  parasites  being  external  and  easily  eradicated 
without  injury  to  the  subject  attacked  if  applied  in  time.  The  Straw¬ 
berry  mildew  will  not  spread  to  the  Peach  trees,  but  the  trees  may  be 
attacked  all  the  same  by  the  form  peculiar  to  them,  and  the  remedy  is 
the  same— viz.,  sulphur. 

Destroying  Ants  ( Constant  Reader). — Several  remedies  were 
given  in  the  Journal  two  years  ago,  amongst  them  the  following,  any 
or  all  of  which  you  may  try.  Mr.  A.  Douglas  wrote  : — “  I  can  vouch 
for  the  efficacy  of  the  following  in  the  destruction  of  ants.  Take  a 
small  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  dissolve  in  a  little  water,  in  this 
solution  saturate  small  flocks  of  cotton  wool,  then  place  them  on  the 
ant  runs  and  round  the  nest.  A  few  minutes’  observation  will  convince 
anyone  that  this  will  only  require  to  be  repeated  a  few  times  to  have 
the  desired  effect.  Some  time  ago  we  were  overrun  with  ants,  now 
we  have  only  the  nucleus  of  one  small  colony.  The  cyanide  being  a 
strong  poison  should  be  handled  carefully.”  Mr.  C.  Collins  stated  that 
he  placed  hollow  bones  about  their  haunts,  and  finally  procured  cow’s 
liver  from  the  butcher,  cut  it  into  pieces,  and  laid  them  about  the 
houses.  The  raw  liver  appeared  to  entice  them,  for  they  swarmed  on  to 
it,  and  by  going  round  every  hour  or  so  with  a  can  of  hot  water,  and 
dipping  tbe  liver  into  the  water  when  covered  with  ants,  he  succeeded 
in  exterminating  them.  “Delta”  had  a  very  fine  Marechal  Niel  Rose 
in  a  Fig  house,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  a  strong  colony  of 
ants  made  their  abode  at  the  roots.  He  tried  every  means  he  could 
think  of  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  failed,  and  at  last  he  steeped  some 
cotton  wool  in  coarse  petroleum,  and  laid  it  round  the  base  of  the  plant 
over  their  abode.  In  two  days  they  had  all  decamped,  he  knew  not 
whither.  Another  correspondent  had  an  attack  of  ants  to  deal  with 
where  he  could  not  with  safety  apply  boiling  water.  He  discovered 
them  eating  the  pistils  of  early  Peaches,  apparently  not  touching  the 
stamens  — in  fact,  they  went  right  down  into  the  flowers  after  the 
embryo  fruit  as  well.  He  laid  some  pieces  of  loaf  sugar  about,  and 
lodged  some  up  in  the  tree,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  leave  the  Peaches  for  the  sugar.  They  were,  cf  course,  at 
once  destroyed.  He  then  placed  a  small  quantity  of  moist  sugar  in  a 
saucer  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  every  evening  for  a  fortnight  he  went 
once  and  sometimes  twice,  and  emptied  them,  sugar  and  all,  into  some 
hot  water,  baiting  the  saucer  each  time  with  fresh  sugar.  Result  :  he 
saved  the  Peaches  and  exterminated  the  ants. 

The  Winter  Moth  (Zk  S.  E.). — You  ask  why  the  moth  that  causes 
the  caterpillars  in  spring  is  called  the  “  Winter  Moth,”  and  how  it  is 
reared.  In  answer  we  cite  from  Miss  Ormerod’s  work.  The  moths 
(known  as  “  Winter  Moths,”  from  the  season  of  their  appearance),  come 
out  about  the  end  of  October.  During  November  and  December  the 
females,  which  have  only  abortive  wings,  creep  up  the  trees  and  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  leaf  or  flower  buds,  on  the  twigs,  or  in  crevices  of  the 
bark.  The  eggs  are  greenish  at  first,  and  gradually  change  to  brown  or 
red.  They  are  very  minute,  and  very  numerous  (a  single  moth  laying 
as  many  as  two  hundred),  and  they  hatch  about  the  beginning  of  April. 
The  newly  hatched  caterpillars  are  only  about  as  thick  as  a  horse-hair, 
greyish  in  colour,  and  may  be  seen  swinging  in  the  air  at  the  end  of 
their  threads  :  when  full  grown  they  are  half  an  inch  long,  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  green,  with  pale  green  head,  black  or  blue  line  down  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  whitish  lines  on  each  side.  When  walking  they  form 
a  kind  of  upright  loop,  whence  the  name  of  “  Looper  caterpillars.” 
They  f  ed  first  on  the  young  unopened  buds,  and,  as  the  leaves  expand, 
they  draw  two  or  three  together  with  their  webs,  and  shelter  themselves 
within  when  not  feeding.  When  full-fed,  towards  the  end  of  May  (by 
which  time  they  have  often  caused  great  damage),  they  let  themselves 
down  by  a  thread  to  the  ground.  The  caterpillars  bury  themselves 
about  2  or  3  inches  deep  in  the  ground  under  their  food  trees,  where 
they  turn  to  chrysalids  about  the  end  of  May,  from  which  the  moths  do 
not  come  up  till  October  ;  so  that,  meanwhile,  forking  the  surface  and 
a  good  dressing  of  quicklime  would  help  to  get  rid  of  the  pests  ;  also, 
where  it  is  possible  to  flood,  or  thoroughly  to  soak,  the  infested  ground 
for  a  few  days,  it  has  been  found  a  good  measure  of  prevention.  It  is 
desirable  to  remove  and  destroy  all  boughs  and  twigs  that  may  be  pruned 
late  in  the  winter,  so  that  there  may  be  no  chance  of  caterpillars 
hatched  from  eggs  on  the  shoots  or  buds  getting  up  the  trees.  With 
regard  to  this  pest  on  the  large  scale  in  which  it  occurs  in  orchard- 
ground,  it  is  probable  that  if  at  the  end  of  October  a  dressing  was  given 


round  each  tree  stem  of  gas  lime  that  had  been  exposed .  to  atmospheric 
action  for  a  month  or  two,  so  that  it  would  not  be  injurious  to  the- 
trunk  if  some  lay  against  it,  that  little  further  trouble  would  be  needed, 
and  the  trees  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  application. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants* 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
( Pancratium ). — We  cannot  name  the  variety  from  the  sketch  sent. 
(//.  S.). — Ligustrum  japonicum. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— May  29tii. 

A  brisk  trade  doing  since  lest  week,  with  prices  generally  higher.  Some  good 
sample*  of  Grapes  now  to  hand  selling  frtely,  as  also  Peaches. 
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Artiohokes,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

to  8 

0 

Lettuce, dozen  .. 

•  • 

0 

9  to  1 

5 

Asparagus, bundle  ..  .. 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

•  • 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney,  per  lb.  .. 

1 

3 

1 

6 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

3 

0 

(V 

Beet, Red,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

.  . 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel 

,  , 

3 

0 

4 

o 

Brussels  Sprouts,  £  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2 

0 

A 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  .. 

M 

i 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. . . 

.. 

4 

0 

6 

a 

Carrots,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidnev,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  d  ozen 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  •• 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

e 

8 

0 

Salsify,  bundle 

•  • 

1 

0 

1 

a 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

•  • 

1 

< 

0 

9 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb .  .. 

•  • 

0 

R 

0 

6 

Endive,  dozen . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel 

•  • 

3 

0 

4 

O 

Herns,  bunch . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

T  omatocs ,  per  Ih .  . . 

•  • 

1 

0 

1 

» 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  .. 

•  • 

0 

4 

0 

0 

FRUIT. 

S. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Apples,  {  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  .. 

M 

4 

0 

to  9 

0 

„  Nova  Seotla  and 

Peaches,  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

18 

O 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  £  sieve  , .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  l-aieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Grapes,  per  fb . 

1 

8 

5 

0 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

6 

8 

Lemons,  case  ..  ..  .. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

-• 

3 

0 

5 

9 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


s. 

d. 

a 

d. 

B. 

d. 

0. 

a 

Anemones  (French),  doz. 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

l 

0 

to  2 

bunches” . 

i 

6  to  4 

0 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 

Aram  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

i 

8 

3 

0 

bunches . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

9 

0 

0 

Blceiells,  dozen  bunches 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

a 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Myosotis  or  Forgetmenots 

Camellias,  White,  libl... 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bunches 

1 

8 

4 

a 

,,  Red,  12  blooms 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Narcisi  (various)  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

O' 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses 

0 

9 

1 

a 

Cineraria,  per  bunoh 

0 

8 

1 

0 

i,  scarlet,  12  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

6 

6 

0 

Polyanthus,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

» 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Glidioli,  per  bunch..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooma  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Iiis,  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

„  (indoor),  dozen  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

per  bunch  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

„  yellow  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (Engl.)  12  bunches 

4 

0 

e 

0 

Splnex,  dozen  b  inches  . . 

4 

0 

8 

a 

Lilium  candidum,  doz. 

Sbephanotie,  doz.  sprays 

2 

0 

8 

0 

blooms . 

0 

9 

l 

6 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

Tulips,  dozen  bunches  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

blooms . 

a 

0 

5 

0 

VioletB,  12  bunches..  .. 

0 

6 

1 

0 

LilyoftheValley.12  sprays 

0 

S 

1 

0 

Violets,  Parme  (French), 

„  „  12  bunch’s 

3 

0 

9 

0 

per  bunch 

8 

0 

4 

0 

„  „bnncb  French 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Wallflowers,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

» 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

B. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

0. 

dv 

Aralla  Sleboldi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0  to  12 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

0* 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  each 

i 

< 

7 

O’ 

Arbor  yitseigoldenl  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Polings  plants,  var.,  each 

3 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

GeDista,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

a 

0 

12 

0 

Azalea,  per  dozen  . . 

12 

0 

SO 

0 

Hydrangea,  per  cozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

Ot 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Lily  of  the  Volley, 

Bedding  plants  in  variety, 

doz.  pot*  . 

12 

0 

18 

0. 

per  doz.  from  . .  . . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Lobelias,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

6 

0 

19 

0> 

each  . 

1 

6 

2 

6 

Mignonette,  per  dozen  . . 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Caladiums,  per  doz. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Musk,  per  do-en  . .  . . 

3 

0 

6 

0* 

Christmas  Bose  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen. . 

2 

6 

4 

0- 

Dracamaterminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Palme,  In  var.,  eaoh 

2 

6 

21 

0> 

Dracteoa  viridit.  doz.  .. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Pelargonium*,  scarlet,  12 

2 

6 

6 

8 

Erica  Cavendisbi,  doz.  . . 

18 

0 

so 

0 

Pelargonium?,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

18 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

SpiraM,  p*r  dozen  ..  .. 

8 

0 

It 

0 

Eaonymua,  var,.  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

„  palmata.  per  doz. 

12 

0 

31 

01 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

Stocks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

'Jim 


CALF  REARING. 

Tins  is  a  very  simple  detail  of  practice  in  farming,  but  there  is; 
a  right  and  wrong  way  of  management,  and  we  know  that  many 
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calves  are  lost  through  ignorance  of  the  proper  course  of  treatment  by 
those  having  the  care  of  them.  A  common  mistake  is  to  take  the 
calf  from  the  cow  a  day  or  two  after  the  calving.  As  a  general 
rule  it  should  always  remain  with  the  cow  for  at  least  a  week,  and 
have  as  much  of  its  milk  as  it  can  take.  To  place  it  with  another 
cow  does  not  answer,  because  the  milk  of  the  cow  that  has  just 
calved  contains  a  laxative  substance  specially  provided  to  cleanse 
the  calf’s  bowels  and  promote  digestion.  The  calf  is  thus  enabled 
to  discharge  the  glutinous  matter  which  had  accumulated  in 
the  intestines  before  birth,  and  to  acquire  a  healthy  and  regular 
action  of  the  bowels.  A  calf  deprived  of  the  first  milk  of 
the  cow  usually  suffers  from  constipation  ;  recourse  is  then  had  to 
castor  oil,  which  tends  to  cause  excessive  scour,  which  frequently 
proves  fatal.  When  the  use  of  castor  oil  is  found  to  be  unavoid¬ 
able  it  should  be  given  in  doses  of  2  ozs.  in  gruel,  containing 
a  scruple  of  powdered  ginger.  See  that  the  calf  sucks  some 
milk  soon  after  the  birth,  and  only  take  sufficient  milk  away  by 
ihand  to  relieve  the  udder  for  the  first  day  or  two,  afterwards 
taking  all  that  can  be  spared  after  the  calf  sucks,  which  it 
should  do  only  three  times  daily,  being  shut  off  from  the  cow 
at  other  times.  If  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  and  it  is 
suffered  to  overload  its  stomach,  its  digestive  powers  may  not  be 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  the 
mass  of  hardened  curd  which  accumulates  in  the  stomach  causes 
death. 

Taken  from  the  cow  when  a  week  old  the  calf  should  have 
about  three  pints  of  new  milk  three  times  daily  for  the  next  three 
weeks,  and  then  for  the  next  three  months  three  quarts  of  skim 
milk  slightly  thickened  with  finely  crushed  Waterloo  cake,  with  a 
little  common  salt  added  twice  weekly.  Early  calves  should  have 
some  hay,  chaff,  and  minced  roots  at  mid-day,  for  which  green  food 
should  be  substituted  later  on.  Keep  them  entirely  under  shelter 
till  the  weather  becomes  warm  and  settled,  when  they  may  be  let 
out  on  pasture  by  day ;  but  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  have 
shelter  by  night,  and  to  go  to  at  will  by  day.  The  best  way  to 
■ensure  this  is  a  snug  lodge,  opening  into  a  little  yard  and  paddock. 
Let  the  lodge  or  hovel  be  sufficiently  commodious  to  afford 
thorough  shelter,  and  the  doorway  or  opening  into  it  wide  enough 
to  admit  two  or  three  calves  at  once,  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to 
the  animals  when  driven  in  by  flies. 

Young  stock  of  all  kinds  answer  best  when  kept  in  a  healthy 
progressive  state,  and  when  they  are  turned  out  to  grass  they  may 
continue  having  about  half  a  pound  of  the  Waterloo  cake  daily  with 
enough  common  salt  to  flavour  it  twice  weekly.  As  autumn  comes 
on  and  pastures  become  bare  the  quantity  of  cake  may  be  doubled 
and  gradually  increased  to  2  lbs.,  with  some  good  meadow  hay. 
When  shut  in  the  yard  for  the  winter  mixed  chaff  of  hay  and 
Barley  or  Oat  straw  with  about  a  peck  of  sliced  Swedes,  or  its 
equivalent  in  well  made  silage,  will  with  the  cake  keep  them  in 
condition,  and  so  they  are  brought  round  to  the  second  time  of 
turning  out  on  pasture.  During  all  this  time  especial  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  young  stock  clean  and  comfortable  in  yard  and 
lodge,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  care  is  highly  conducive 
to  health. 

All  our  care  with  young  stock  will  be  to  very  little  purpose 
without  careful  breeding.  Calf-rearing  on  the  home  farm  should 
be  primarily  for  dairy  stock,  and  we  certainly  cannot  agree  with  a 
certain  high  authority  that  it  is  best  to  keep  to  local  breeds  for  all 
purposes,  because  they  are,  so  to  speak,  acclimatised  to  the  locality. 
Take  for  example  the  Sussex.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
breed  is  equal  to  any  for  beef,  and  it  might  by  careful  selection  be 
rendered  equally  valuable  for  the  dairy,  but  it  is  not  so,  and  we 
have  seen  excellent  herds  of  Channel  Island  cows,  both  Jerseys  and 
“Guernseys,  as  well  as  Kerrys,  in  that  county.  A  favourite  cross¬ 
breed  is  that  of  Guernseys  and  Shorthorns,  and  it  is  often  recom¬ 
mended.  But  when  Mr.  Henry  Simmons  of  Bearwood  Farm, 
Wokingham,  read  his  paper  on  the  breeding  and  selection  of  dairy 
stock  at  the  Dairy  Conference  at  Sandringham  last  year  he  told  us 


of  a  famous  cow,  a  cross  between  a  Jersey  and  Shorthorn.  This 
cow  was  a  prizewinner  at  several  shows,  and  her  progeny  by  a 
pedigree  Shorthorn  bull — three  cow  calves  in  succession — all  proved 
prizewinners,  all  proving  very  heavy  milkers  of  good  quality.  He 
called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  of  these  calves  all  combining  in 
a  remarkable  manner  their  sire’s  immense  frame  and  substance, 
while  still  retaining  the  dam’s  milking  powers.  He  said — and  said 
rightly — that  this  was  the  class  of  animal  most  likely  to  pay  the 
owner  for  her  keep  and  leave  something  towards  paying  the  rent, 
one  that  would  do  good  work  in  the  dairy  and  make  beef  after¬ 
wards.  This  is  what  we  all  require,  and  we  certainly  cannot  obtain 
by  keeping  strictly  to  pure  bred  delicate  Jerseys,  which,  however 
excellent  their  milk,  are  just  so  many  milking  machines — a  costly 
fancy  useful  for  no  other  purpose. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Warm  showery  weather  has  made  weeds  so  rampant  that  much  foul 
corn  land  is  unavoidable,  especially  where  Clover  and  other  small  seeds 
have  been  sown  with  corn.  Thistles  and  Docks  may  be  dealt  with  even 
then,  but  Coltsfoot  and  Charlock  can  hardly  be  got  rid  of  without 
serious  damage  to  the  legitimate  crops.  To  eradicate  Charlock  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  arduous  undertaking  a  farmer  has  in  his  contest 
with  the  pests  which  infest  his  land.  Once  get  it  thoroughly  established 
in  the  land,  and  though  only  an  annual  it  laughs  a  long  fallow  to  scorn, 
for  its  seeds  permeate  the  soil,  a  fresh  crop  of  it  springing  up  every 
time  it  is  stirred,  and  among  the  plant  of  winter  corn  sown  after  the 
fallow  plenty  of  Charlock  will  make  its  appearance.  The  manner  in 
which  this  pest  has  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  land  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  British  farmer,  and  his  attempts  to  destroy  it  have  cost  him  thou¬ 
sands  of  pounds. 

Swedes  sown  on  the  flat  after  Rye  were  visible  along  the  rows  on  the 
eighth  day  from  the  time  of  sowing,  and  there  will  be  little,  if  any, 
cessation  between  the  hoeing  of  Mangolds  and  Swedes.  The  root  horse 
hoes  were  at  work  between  the  Mangold  rows  soon  after  the  plant  was 
well  above  the  surface,  and  side  hoeing  by  hand  followed  at  once.  The 
next  process  is  chopping  out  and  singling,  and  there  is  a  third  process 
of  hand-hoeing  on  each  side  of  the  rows  and  among  the  plant  in  the 
row,  the  horse  hoe  being  used  repeatedly  as  well.  We  are  thus  able  to 
obtain  a  valuable  crop  of  roots,  and  to  get  the  land  so  clean  that  there 
ought  to  be  very  little  trouble  with  weeds  among  the  next  crop,  which 
is  usually  Barley. 

Wheat  is  generally  a  full  plant,  hut  there  are  degrees  of  vigour 
perceptible  in  the  growth  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  On  a 
heavy  land  fallow  of  last  year  part  was  sown  with  Mustard  which  was 
subsequently  folded  with  sheep,  and  part  was  so  foul  that  it  had  to  be 
made  a  long  fallow,  and  then  had  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure. 
The  whole  field  was  in  due  course  sown  with  Wheat,  and  now  the 
plant  after  Mustard  is  much  the  most  vigorous,  and  the  land  much 
cleaner  than  the  other.  No  doubt  the  seeds  of  many  weeds  are  taken 
on  the  land  in  the  muck,  but  cleanliness  and  economy  are  both  so 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  Mustard  and  sheep  folds  that  the  fact  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  39' 40"  N.;  Long.  0°  8' 0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  foot. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

S_s 

Hygrome- 

a  . 

O-.* 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

a 

1889. 

Ba»j  ® 
pa  £ 

ter. 

V  a 

§•=8 

perature. 

Temperature. 

| 

May. 

In 

O  D 

03 

Dry. 

Wet. 

5o 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

Iu. 

Sunday  . 

29.032 

57.7 

55  0 

s.w. 

54  0 

60.7 

481 

76.3 

44  2 

0.140 

Monday . 

30.056 

55.4 

53.9 

N. 

53.8 

67.2 

51.7 

111.9 

523 

_ 

Tuesday  ... 

21 

30.111 

61.3 

55.3 

N. 

54  2 

70.1 

49.3 

112.7 

45.1 

_ 

Wednesday . 

.  2! 

30.019 

67.0 

60.1 

:n.e. 

5».l 

79.9 

49.2 

119.7 

45.8 

_ 

Thursday .. . 

2:3 

29.856 

64.6 

60.9 

N.E. 

57-3 

80.8 

53.7 

117.7 

50.3 

00)10 

Friday  . 

29.653 

65  3 

61.2 

.N.E. 

57.8 

81.2 

53.9 

125.9 

50.0 

Saturday  ... 

.  2b 

29.540 

64.4 

61.2 

s. 

59.0 

73.4 

59.7 

117.2 

54.2 

0.338 

29  881 

G2.5 

58  2 

55.9 

73  3 

52.2 

111.6 

48.8 

0.488 

REMARKS. 

19th.— Rain  in  small  hours ;  overcast  morning,  wet  afternoon,  damp  evening. 

20th.— Dull  early;  line  bright  day. 

21st.— Bright  sunshiny  morning,  brilliant  day,  and  fine  night. 

22nd.— A  lovely  summer  day. 

23rd.— Warm,  very  hazy,  and  rather  close ;  spots  of  rain  at  1  P.M.,  then  brighter ;  frequent 
distant  thunder  3.30  to  5  P.M.,  lightning  from  4.45  to  4.53;  rain  from  5  PM.  to 
6.30  r.M. ;  dnll  evening. 

24th.— Warm,  hazy,  and  occasionally  cloudy  in  morning ;  bright  hot  afternoon. 

25th.— Fine,  but  frequently  cloudy,  especially  in  morning;  slight  shower  at  8  P.M. 

A  fine  warm  week,  with  sharp  thunderstorm  in  afternoon  of  23rd  at  about  two  miles 
distance.  This  storm  was  accomp  inied  by  heavy  rain  in  parts  of  N.  and  E.  London,  but 
scarcely  any  fell  here.— Q.  J.  SYMONS. 
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ONE  of  tlie  most  interesting  episodes  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  last  week  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  Yeitch  Memorial  medal  to  Mr.  A.  E.  Barron  in 
recognition  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of 
horticulture.  Ordinarily  these  medals  are  of  bronze  and  are 
accompanied  with  the  sum  of  £5  ;  but  on  this  occasion  a  special 
silver  medal  was  struck,  the  value  of  the  grant  being  included  in  it, 
the  result  being  a  very  handsome  production.  Never  was  a  Yeitch 
Memorial  medal  more  fittingly  bestowed,  and  the  few  persons  who 
happened  to  attend  its  presentation  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
action  of  die  Memorial  Trustees  in  the  decision  arrived  at  to  make 
a  second  departure  in  recognising  “  services  in  horticulture  ”  other¬ 
wise  than  as  exemplified  in  the  winning  of  prizes  at  shows. 

The  interesting  ceremony  of  the  presentation  of  the  medal 
came  as  a  surprise,  and  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  the 
persons  immediately  interested,  and  the  few  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  Orchid  tent  at  the  time,  there  was  no  mistaking  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  of  others  who  were  in  different  parts  of  the  Exhibition,  and 
who  would  gladly  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  proceedings, 
and  joined  in  congratulating  the  recipient  of  this  well-merited 
tribute,  so  gracefully  conveyed  by  the  President.  There  was 
presumaoly  some  good  reason  for  the  secrecy,  which  was  so  well 
maintained  that  even  the  majority  of  the  representatives  of  the 
press,  and  also,  we  believe,  some  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Memorial 
fund,  were  in  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on,  otherwise  a  far 
larger  number  of  visitors  would  have  attended  on  the  interesting 
occasion. 

In  handing  the  medal  to  Mr.  Barron  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  as  President  of  the  Society  in 
doing  so,  and  observed  that  the  award  was  a  departure  from  the 
usual  custom,  and  he  thought  a  proper  one.  The  fund  was 
established  in  commemoration  of  a  great  horticulturist,  the  late 
Mr.  James  Yeitch,  and  the  medals  had  hitherto  been  granted  for 
public  exhibits.  It  was  now  determined  to  bestow  the  honour  for 
long  and  successful  work  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture  on  a 
wider  basis.  Mr.  Barron  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  for  thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
as  superintendent  of  the  gardens  and  exhibitions.  His  success  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  cultivator  and  organiser  merited 
recognition,  as  did  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  horticulture, 
as  displayed  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Yine,  and  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  and  editing  of  the  reports  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  Conferences, 
which  were  standard  works  on  the  subjects.  For  those  services, 
which  had  been  of  public  benefit,  the  medal  was  bestowed.  The 
above  represents  the  substance  of  the  President’s  remarks,  and  we 
may  add  the  medal  was  handed  to  the  recipient  amidst  as  much 
applause  as  could  be  raised  by  the  small  assemblage  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  brief  but  excellent  address.  Mr.  Barron, 
in  accepting  the  medal,  observed  the  surprise  was  too  great  for  him 
to  express  his  obligations  to  the  Trustees  and  President  as  he  could 
wish  for  tne  honour  conferred,  but  he  thanked  them,  if  briefly,  very 
sincerely,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  refer  to  the 
presentation  in  question,  not  only  because  Mr.  Barron  is  in  every 
respect  most  worthy  of  the  honour  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
him,  but  because  a  precedent  has  been  established  of  an  important 
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character,  and  under  which  meritorious  work,  outside  *tho  show 
tent,  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture,  can  be  recognised  as  occasion 
arises  in  a  similar  manner.  5Ve  have  long  been  convinced,  and 
repeatedly  said  both  in  these  columns  and  elsewhere,  that  there 
are  persons  who  by  their  work  in  the  garden  and  the  press  have 
done  infinitely  more  for  the  advancement  of  horticulture  than  is 
accomplished  by  the  exhibitor  of  half  a  dozen  plants  or  a  stand  of 
cut  flowers,  yet  to  such  exhibits,  not  always  of  the  highest  character, 
the  Yeitch  Memorial  medals  have  been  over  and  over  again  applied. 
It  is  not  for  a  moment  suggested  that  they  should  be  withheld 
from  products  of  commanding  excellence  staged  at  exhibitions,  for 
many  such  afford  evidence  of  great  cultural  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  exhibitors  :  but  we  entirely  dissent  from  the  principle  which 
had  practically  become  established,  that  these  medals  should  be 
monopolised  by  “  showmen.”  If  we  have  not  been  misinformed 
some  of  these  medals  have  been  awarded  to  plants  that  were 
not  raised,  nor  long  grown,  by  the  exhibitors,  but  were  bought 
for  the  purpose  of  winning  them,  and  they  have  been  adjudged  for 
products  of  the  most  ordinary  character  in  classes  where  there  has 
been  little  or  no  competition. 

Medals  of  this  nature  should  only  be  granted  for  exhibits  when 
they  are  of  undoubted  excellence.  The  right  principle  of  distribu¬ 
tion  appears  to  be  embodied  in  a  paragraph  in  the  schedule  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  the  present  year,  in  the  following 
words  : — “One  prize  to  be  awarded,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council, 
to  some  person  who  has  specially  distinguished  himself  in  horti¬ 
culture;”  and  two  prizes  “  to  the  most  meritorious  exhibits  sent 
by  amateurs  to  the  Temple  Show.”  Under  some  such  conditions 
men  who  have  proved  their  ability  by  years  of  study  and  labour, 
but  who  may  neither  have  the  inclination  nor  the  opportunity  for 
showing  cultivated  produce,  have  a  chance,  to  which  numbers  of 
them  are  fairly  entitled,  to  share  in  the  honours  of  horticulture, 
which  it  has  been  the  custom,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  reserve 
for  men  who  stage  something,  whether  it  is  their  own  or  not.  Then 
as  regards  the  classes  to  which  the  medals  are  allocated,  it  may 
happen,  as  it  has  happened,  that  through  lack  of  competition  they 
may  be  granted  for  produce  of  which  the  highest  compliment  that 
could  be  paid  to  it  is  that  it  bore  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of 
mediocrity.  It  is  fully  admitted  that  many  winners  of  the  “  Yeitch 
Memorials  ”  have  won  them  splendidly,  but  there  have  been 
several  exceptions,  and  the  fact  remains  that  some  of  the  best 
gardeners  and  skilled  and  earnest  amateurs  who  have  done  infinitely 
more  to  improve  the  produce  of  the  garden  and  develop  high 
culture  generally,  or  in  some  particular  branch,  have  not  been 
regarded  as  eligible  for  receiving  such  a  mark  of  official  approba¬ 
tion  as  is  registered  in  the  conveyance  of  medals  of  this  nature. 
In  respect  to  the  possibility  of  the  medals  as  they  are  offered  in. 
certain  classes  in  the  schedules  of  exhibitions  falling  to  articles  not 
of  high  excellence,  the  condition  above  quoted  affords  very  largely, 
if  not  absolutely,  security  against  such  occurrence.  The  medals 
are  not  attached  to  any  particular  class,  but  are  held  in  reserve  by 
the  authorities  to  be  granted  to  the  “  most  meritorious  exhibits.” 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  They  should  be  granted  for  high  merit, 
and  that  alone,  of  whatever  may  be  exhibited,  or  for  “services  in 
horticulture  ”  by  persons  who  do  not  stage  produce  at  shows. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  three  medals  at  the  Temple 
were  appropriately  applied — one  to  Mr.  Barron  for  distinguished 
services,  the  others  to  Baron  Schroder  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
for  magnificent  collections  of  Orchids.  Such  exhibits  are  eminently 
worthy  of  high  honour,  and  if  the  same  discrimination  is  exercised 
in  awarding  these  medals  as  was  displayed  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  they  will  rise  in  public  estimation.  That  is  what  we  desire. 
The  name  which  they  commemorate  should  only  be  associated 
with  the  best  products  and  most  worthy  exponents  of  horticulture. 
There  are  numbers  of  men  who  have  done  much  in  increasing  the 
interest  in  gardening,  and  contributing  to  the  store  of  knowledge 
that  is  requisite  for  successful  practice,  who  are  fairly  entitled  to 
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some  recognition,  though  they  may  not  be  exhibitors.  Some  have 
contributed  to  the  literature  of  horticulture  most  usefully  and 
commendably,  such  as  Messrs.  Nicholson,  Thomson,  and  several 
others,  in  addition  to  their  practice  in  gardens.  Some  have  worked 
for  years  in  conducting  ably  and  well  horticultural  associations  for 
general  and  special  objects  :  others  labour  assiduously  in  establish¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  gardeners’  improvement  societies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  and  if  a  proportion  of  the  meda's  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committees  for  them  to  bestow  on 
persons  who  might  be  considered  to  have  “  done  the  most  good 
for  the  advancement  of  horticulture,”  we  think  they  would  not 
all  be  awarded  to  the  winners  of  prizes.  Have  not  such  workers 
as  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  at  Manchester,  for  example,  done  more  for 
gardening  than  some  of  the  prizewinners  at  the  shows  ? 

We  would  let  exhibitors  have  their  full  share  of  these  honours 
subject  to  the  condition  that  their  products  be  distinctly  meritorious, 
because  if  they  are  not  the  awards  inevitably  f  ill  in  public  esti¬ 
mation  ;  but  we  would  permit  others  besides  exhibitors  to  be 
eligible  as  recipients  of  the  medals  that  bear  such  an  honourable 
name.  We  do  not  forget  that  one  of  them  has  been  rightly  granted 
to  Mr.  Seden,  but  for  work  so  special  (Orchid  hybridisation)  that 
it  is  outside,  and  totally  distinct  from,  all-round  practical  garden¬ 
ing,  and  this  has  for  the  first  time,  coupled  with  literary  work, 
been  recognised  as  worthy  of  what  ought  to  be  a  highly  cherished 
prize — The  Yeitch  Memorial  medal. 


SATURATED  VINE  BORDERS. 

If  what  has  happened  in  this  neighbourhood  is  any  criterion 
there  will  be  a  considerable  number  of  partial  or  complete  failures 
with  Grapes  this  season.  Vines  broke  very  satisfactorily,  and  the 
bunches,  if  comparatively  small,  were  quite  plentiful  enough  ;  but 
unfortunately  these  have  largely  disappeared — that  is  to  say,  have 
changed  to  tendrils.  This  is  no  new  thing  as  far  as  hard- forced 
Grapes  are  concerned,  but  the  worst  instances  that  have  come  under 
my  notice  this  spring  were  not  forced,  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
temperature  being  maintained.  The  only  preventive  in  the  case  of 
forced  Vines  is  to  at  once  lower  the  temperature,  but  this  would 
not  answer  for  the  cool  vineries  about  which  I  was  consulted 
recently,  and  the  only  remedy  that  could  be  applied  was  to  turn  on 
a  little  fire  heat  and  give  air  rather  more  freely.  This  has  been 
done,  and  apparently  has  had  the  desired  effect,  a  light  crop  being 
saved.  The  question  arises,  What  are  the  causes  which  lead  to  this 
much-to-be-deplored  occurrence  ?  Cold  outside  borders  have  very 
much  to  do  with  it,  but  these  alone  are  not  always  responsible  for 
the  tendency  to  form  tendrils  rather  than  bunches,  as  those  with 
their  Vines  wholly  or  principally  confined  to  inside  borders  do  not 
always  escape  it.  I  never  remember  noticing  so  much  sappy  growth 
as  there  has  been  this  season,  and  this  both  in  the  case  of  early  and 
late  Vines.  Some  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  character  both  of  top 
and  root  growth  formed  last  season,  but  more  likely  to  the  absence 
of  sunshine  this  spring,  dullness  and  a  moist  atmosphere  favouring 
sappy  rather  than  a  firm  woody  growth. 

How  far  this  will  affect  the  crops  remains  to  be  seen,  and  I  will 
therefore  turn  from  a  speculative  to  a  more  practical  phase  of  my 
subject.  It  is  no  new  thing  for  me  to  “fall  foul”  of  stock  ideas 
and  phrases,  and  I  have  repeatedly  combated  the  assertion  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  keep  Vine  borders  too  moist.  No  greater  fallacy 
can  well  be  preached,  more  evil  being  wrought  from  an  over  supply 
than  from  too  little  moisture,  and  of  the  two  extremes  give  me  the 
latter.  Were  the  Grapes  better  for  all  the  moisture  they  received 
last  season,  or  were  they  worse  than  usual  ?  The  question  is  easily 
answered  ;  they  were,  as  a  rule,  not  so  good  as  usual,  and  much  of 
the  blame  was  attributed  to  the  dullness  of  the  season.  How  far 
this  may  have  been  the  cause  is  a  moot  point,  and  I  for  one  am  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  it  was  the  primary  cause,  want  of  colour 
just  as  often  being  connected  with  a  dry  and  hot  season.  This 
part  of  my  subject  again  I  must  leave,  or  my  article  will  not  be 
within  reasonable  limits. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  Vine  border 
utilised  for  the  production  of  early  vegetables  and  flowers  by  way 
of  succession,  and  in  some  instances  was  a  favourite  position  for 
growing  ornamental  grasses.  Latterly  it  has  been  thought  the 
correct  practice  to  make  them  little  better  than  manure  heaps,  a 
heavy  mulching  of  solid  manure  almost  constantly  applied  effectu¬ 
ally  excluding  all  warmth  and  air  from  the  borders.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  what  should  be  in  a  fresh  wholesome  state  soon  becomes  a 


sour  and  cold  mass  of  soil  in  which  only  the  strongest  roots  survive, 
fibres  being  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Nor  do  I  admit  that 
this  sweeping  assertion  applies  to  outside  borders  only,  as  I  know 
there  are  only  too  many  inside  borders  in  nearly  as  bad  a  plight  at 
the  present  time.  A  heavy  mulching  of  half-decayed  strawy 
manure,  and  a  firm  belief  in  the  theory  that  too  much  water  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  Vines,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  quickly  ruin  the 
border.  Having  made  somewhat  similar  blunders  with  Peach  tree* 
as  well  as  Grape  Vines,  I  know  all  the  symptoms  of  a  saturated 
border,  the  appearance  and  “feel”  of  the  leaves  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  crops  plainly  denoting  what  is  wrong.  Warmth  and 
air  are  what  the  roots  stand  more  in  need  of  than  so  much  moisture- 
either  conserved  or  frequently  applied,  but  if  all  can  be  afforded 
in  moderate  quantities  there  is  an  easy  possibility  of  perfection  of 
crops  being  reached.  We  are  sometimes  told  that  no  fresh  fibres 
are  formed  till  the  foliage  of  a  Vine  is  well  advanced,  and  in  some 
instances  no  appreciable  root  growth  has  been  made  till  near  the 
autumn.  When,  however,  the  Vines  are  in  pots  or  a  raised  warm 
border,  these  receiving  the  benefit  of  nearly  as  much  heat  as  the 
top  growth,  root  fibres  are  formed  before  the  leaves  are  half  grown, 
and  strong  roots  are  abundant  by  the  time  the  crops  are  set.  If 
this  were  not  so  it  would  not  be  possible  for  quite  small  canes  to 
perfect  such  exceptionally  good  and  heavy  crops  as  are  frequently 
seen  on  them.  When  extra  strong  fruiting  canes  are  bought  or 
grown,  and  planted  in  a  cold  outside  border,  they  more  often  than 
not  fail  completely,  tendrils  instead  of  bunches  rewarding  the  cul¬ 
tivator.  Warmth  then  is  most  generally  needed,  but  moisture  also 
mu«t  accompany  it,  and  unless  mulching  is  resorted  to  the  latter  is 
not  very  easily  maintained  without  prejudice  to  the  former,  fre¬ 
quent  heavy  drenchings  of  water  being  calculated  to  lower  rather 
than  increase  the  temperature  of  a  border.  It  follows  that  if  the 
heavy  late  autumn  and  winter  rains  especially  could  be  excluded 
and  extra  severe  frosts  warded  off  the  borders  without  actually 
excluding  air  and  sunshine,  the  borders  would  not  get  nearly  so 
cold,  and  saturation  would  be  avoided.  When,  however,  a  heavy 
mass  of  leaves  or  manure  are  applied  in  the  autumn  they  not 
unfrequently  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  of  late  years  rather 
than  use  them  I  prefer  to  run  all  risks  from  severe  frosts  and  rain. 
When  these  winter  surfacings  are  removed  they  leave  the  border  in 
a  very  moist  state,  and  surface  cracking  soon  results,  whereas  frosts 
pulverise  and  do  not  injure  unless  the  Vines  are  in  active  growth. 

When  the  winter  mulchings  are  cleared  off  it  is  the  custom  to 
fork  in  a  heavy  dressing  of  solid  manure,  or  a  surfacing  of  some 
kind  of  special  manure,  and  this  only  aggravates  the  evil.  This 
spring  especially  the  rains  in  April  were  very  cold,  and  we  had 
several  hailstorms,  these  thoroughly  soaking  the  already  moist 
borders,  and  either  the  loss  of  bunches,  or  shanking  later  on,  is  or 
will  be  the  result.  The  very  best  form  of  mulching,  either  for 
winter  or  summer,  is  good  leaf  soil,  and  failing  this  the  finest 
portions  of  a  mixed  and  well  decayed  heap  of  vegetable  rubbish,  to 
this  being  added  other  charred,  rubbishy  material.  Supposing  the 
surface  of  the  border  is  not  loosened  when  a  thickness  of  about 
4  inches  is  applied  in  the  autumn  much  of  the  rainfall  passes  away 
by  a  natural  system  of  drainage,  while  the  mulching  encloses  warmth 
without  unduly  excluding  either  more  of  that  or  air.  It  is  surprising 
what  an  affinity  Vine  and  all  other  roots  have  for  partially  decayed 
good  leaf  soil.  They  are  quickly  attracted  to  the  surface  by  it, 
whereas  that  worst  of  all  mulchings,  cow  or  mixed  farmyard 
manure,  literally  drives  them  downwards.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  digging  or  forking  where  leaf  soil  is  used,  nor  need  the 
winter  applications  be  removed  in  the  spring.  If  the  roots  have 
taken  possession  leave  it  alone,  only  add  a  thin  surfacing  of  fresh 
turfy  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  some  of  Thomson’s  Vine  manure,  or 
other  good  substitutes  for  it,  on  this  being  placed  the  summer 
mulching  of  half-decayed  leaves.  Inside  borders  should  be  treated 
similarly,  with  this  difference,  that  no  winter  mulching  is  necessary. 

When  the  borders,  whether  inside  or  outside,  are  approaching 
dryness  is  the  time  to  water,  a  very  little  comparatively  sufficing 
for  them,  whereas  if  left  till  they  are  quite  dry  so  many  thousand 
gallons  will  be  needed  where  one-quarter  given  a  week  or  two 
earlier  would  have  done  much  more  good.  Our  outside  borders 
were  treated  exactly  as  I  described,  or  mulched  with  half-decayed 
leaves  only.  Not  a  bunch  has  been  lost,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
active  roots  that  can  be  forked  out  with  the  finger. — W.  Iggulden. 


I  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  D unkin,  that  I  have 
never  known  a  season  in  which  Vines  required  less  water  than  the 
present  or  past  twelve  months.  Gardeners  appear  to  have  got  a 
notion  into  their  heads  that  Vines  must  be  deluged  with  water  about 
every  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  but  that  is  entirely  a  fallacy.  The 
borders  must  either  be  very  small  indeed  and  the  compost  very 
porous,  or  their  idea  of  a  good  watering  is  quite  different  from  mine. 
The  nature  of  a  Vine  root  tells  us  it  is  not  an  aquatic.  A  mulch- 
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iti£  of  fresh  littery  manure  from  the  stables  is  a  capital  conserver 
of  moisture.  Close  manure  should  be  avoided.  Some  gardeners 
plaster  cow  manure  over  inside  borders,  but  I  fancy  the  roots  that 
are  doing  the  work  are  away  in  the  outside  border.  I  remember 
seeing  the  trees  in  two  Peach  houses  completely  ruined  by  plastering 
the  border  with  fresh  cow  manure.  We  place  a  layer  of  littery 
manure  over  Vine  borders  about  ten  days  or  so  after  the  berries 
have  been  thinned,  and  the  ammonia  arising  has  a  very  beneficial 
cttect  on  the  Vines.  Borders  which  are  not  mulched  often  have 
the  appearance  of  being  dry  when  such  is  really  not  the  case. 
V  ines  take  more  water  during  the  colouring  and  second  swelling 
process  than  at  any  other  time.  Borders  that  are  fairly  moist  in 
October  will  not  require  water  until  the  Vines  are  ready  for  start¬ 
ing  into  growth.  Some  people,  again,  empty  manure  tanks  on 
Vine  borders  during  the  winter  months,  just  as  if  that  does  any 
good.  The  roots  of  a  pot  Vine  if  over-watered  during  the  winter 
avill  decay. — A.  Young. 


HARDY  PLANTS  WITH  VARIEGATED  LEAVES. 

Some  of  these  are  really  beautiful  and  well  worth  growing. 
Indeed  it  may  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  among  hardy  flowers  are 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  variegated  plants.  Yucca  filamentosa 
variegata  may  be  noted  as  an  example,  but  this  plant  really  requires 
an  intermediate  temperature  under  glass  to  bring  out  its  best  effect  ; 
so  we  pass  this  over.  Of  quite  hardy  plants,  Iris  Pteud-acorus 
variegata,  which  during  the  summer  months  exhibits  a  soft  yellow 
appearance,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  herbaceous  border,  and  ought 
to  be  in  the  most  limited  collection  of  hardy  plants.  It  merely 
requires  to  be  let  alone,  and  it  comes  up  year  after  year  increasing 
in  size  and  beauty.  It  is  increased  by  division.  The  variegated 
Meadow  Sweet,  Spiraea  Ulmaria  aurea  variegata,  is  not  so  markedly 
effective  as  the  above,  though  the  yellow  is  of  a  much  deeper  shade. 
It  is  well  worth  growing,  and  ought  to  have  the  flowering  growths 
pinched  out  in  order  to  keep  the  colour  in  the  foliage  as  long  as 
possible. 

Of  white  variegated  forms  nothing  I  am  acquainted  with  can 
approach  the  old-fashioned  Grass  known  popularly  as  “  Gardeners’ 
Garters”  (Phalaris  arundinaria  variegata).  In  order  to  make  it 
at  once  effective  a  dozen  good-sized  pieces  ought  to  be  planted 
together,  leaving  a  space  of  6  inches  betwixt  them.  This  Grass 
makes  a  fairly  good  bedding  plant  when  massed,  and  it  may  be  left 
in  the  same  bed  for  years.  In  order  to  have  it  at  its  best  when  so 
grown  the  tops  of  the  plants  should  be  mown  lightly  with  a  scythe 
when  they  have  reached  a  height  of  12  inches  or  so.  There  is  a 
variety  of  the  common  Cocksfoot  which  forms  a  really  valuable 
bedding  plant.  Dactylis  glomerata  elegantissima  is  the  name  it  is 
known  by.  I  find  it  reverts  to  the  habit  of  the  type,  and  in  replant¬ 
ing  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  all  pieces  which  show  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  dispose  the  leafage  horizontally.  It  is  suitable  for 
edgings,  for  bands,  and  for  dotting  among  Violas  of  a  lilac  or  purple 
shade,  and  Ageratums  of  dwarf  habit.  The  yellowish  variety, 
called  longissima  aurea,  I  do  not  recommend.  The  variegated 
Scrophularia,  though  coarse,  is  fairly  effective.  Two  species  of 
Day  Lilies  have  effective  foliage  ;  these  are  Hemerocallis  fulva 
variegata  and  II.  disticha  variegata.  The  Japanese  species  known 
as  Funkia  include  some  beautifully  variegated  plants,  the  best  of 
which  are  Funkia  ovata  fol.  aurea  var.,  and  argentea  fol.  var. 
Achillea  aegyptiaca,  though  not  strictly  variegated,  has  beautiful 
feathery  foliage  of  a  whitish  tint,  and  is  a  fine  hardy  flower. 
Birbarea  praecox  variegata,  a  biennial  which  reproduces  itself,  is 
very  pretty.  A  beautiful  ornamental-leaved  plant  is  Pulmonaria 
sibirica  ;  the  foliage  is  covered  with  silvery  spots,  and  splashed, 
arad  is  a  very  handsome  habited  plant.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  variegated  form  of  Symphytum  officinale,  a  plant  with  bold 
foliage,  though  not  of  so  refined  a  character  as  the  above.  In  damp 
places  Rumex  sanguineum  makes  a  stately  dark-foliaged  plant. 

One  of  the  neatest  hardy  plants  with  variegated  leaves  is  the 
edged  form  of  Jacob’s  Ladder,  Polemonium  coeruleum  variegatum. 
Both  the  above  and  its  white  form  are  to  be  had  with  variegated 
foliage  alike  in  every  respect.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
plant  is  Fern-like  ;  the  middle  portion  of  the  leaflets  is  green  with 
a  well  defined  edge  of  creamy  shade.  About  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  this  very  beautiful  plant  was  much  esteemed  as  a  bedding 
plant.  Its  cultivation  presents  no  difficulty,  merely  necessitating 
the  annual  division  of  the  plants  into  single  crowns  when  wanted 
for  bedding  purposes.  Planted  alternately  with  Wave  of  Blue 
Lobelia,  one  of  the  most  charming  combinations  is  secured.  Those 
who  do  not  know  this  plant  will  be  certain  to  be  pleased  should 
they  securea  stock  of  it.  Another  very  pretty  dwarf  plant  is  to  be 
found  in  Arabis  lucida  variegata,  the  bright  shining  green  of  the 
leaves  being  marked  with  bright  yellow.  The  other  variegated 
Arabises  are  much  inferior  to  this.  In  some  soils  a  very  effective 


plant  is  Ajuga  reptans  purpurea,  which  at  its  best  assumes  a  datk 
shade  in  the  foliage.  The  variety  with  yellow  variegation  is  not  so 
good.  Stellaria  graminea  aurea  is  to  be  had  with  foliage  of  a  very 
soft  yellow  shade,  and  where  attention  is  paid  to  keeping  the 
plant  clipped  it  makes  a  useful  edging  plant. 

The  best  of  all  yellow  foliaged  plants  is  doubtless  Pyrethrum 
selagiaoides.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  strains  of  the 
common  Golden  Feather,  and  those  of  us  who  are  still  sufficiently 
barbarous  not  to  dislike  yellow  will  find  in  this  a  flower  worth  paying 
attention  to.  The  simplest  method  of  growing  it  when  it  is  not 
wanted  to  be  at  its  best  early  in  summer  is  to  sow  the  seeds  where 
the  plants  are  wanted.  The  middle  of  March  to  the  end  of  that 
month  is  a  good  time  to  sow.  A  very  charming  plant  is  also  the 
yellow-leaved  Creeping  Jenny.  This  plant  likes  a  shady  damp 
situation.  I  have  seen  it  used  with  very  good  effect  as  an  edging 
to  a  vase,  the  shoots  drooping  far  down  over  its  edges.  A  rather 
neat  dwarf  plant  which  reproduces  itself  from  seed  is  Oxalis 
tropaeoloides  (0.  corniculata  rubra).  The  foliage  is  pretty,  coffee 
coloured,  and  generally  effective.  Aubrietia  variegata  is  a  really 
beautiful  plant  when  grown  on  poor  soil  and  allowed  to  hang  over 
a  stone  in  the  rockery.  But  about  the  prettiest  of  all  rock  plants 
is  Antennaria  tomentosa,  which  when  grown  in  poor  soil  glistens 
like  a  bit  of  silver.  One  of  the  few  things  I  remember  at  Mr. 
Cannell’s  old  nursery  at  Woolwich  was  some  pots  of  this,  and  the 
mound  near  the  lake  in  Battersea  Park  covered  with  this  plant  is 
one  of  the  things  which  linger  in  one’s  memory.  Another  good 
white-leaved  hardy  plant  is  Achillea  umbellata.  Less  white  is 
Cerastium  tomentosum,  which  is,  however,  a  capital  edging  plant  if 
care  is  taken  to  clip  the  shoots  regularly.  Several  kinds  of  varie¬ 
gated  Thyme  are  worth  growing,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  forms  of  Sedum  acre  with  variegated  foliage.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  Daisy  with  marbled  foliage,  the  one  with  red  and  the  other 
with  white  flowers.  Either  or  both  may  be  grown,  and  they  are 
best  pulled  in  pieces  once  every  year  and  replanted  in  good 
soil.  Besides  these  I  have  had  very  many  hardy  variegated  plants, 
most  of  which  have  been  merely  curiosities.  Indeed,  very 
many  of  our  wayside  and  field  plants  are  to  be  had  with  foliage 
variegated  in  one  or  more  forms. — N.  B. 


NAMING  0RCHID3. 


The  Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  is  willing  to  assist 
cultivators  of  Orchids  in  naming  their  plants  in  cases  where  diffi¬ 
culty  arises  in  their  correct  nomenclature.  For  this  purpose  speci¬ 
mens  should  be  sent  in  boxes  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  them  in 
passing  through  the  post.  They  may  be  addressed  either  to  the 
Director  or  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Herbarium,  and  should  be  marked 
with  the  word  “  Orchids  ”  outside.  It  is  particularly  requested 
that  specimens  should  not  be  addressed  to  individual  members  of 
the  staff.  The  specimens  should  be  as  complete  as  possible,  and 
should  always  comprise  as  much  of  the  inflorescence  as  can  be 
spared  conveniently,  as  well  as  a  leaf.  They  may  be  packed  with 
damp  paper,  but  cotton  wool  should  not  be  used. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  CAITDATUM. 

We  lately  had  a  plant  of  this  Orchid  bearing  flowers  with  sepals 
37  inches  in  length.  I  should  like  to  know  if  longer  have  been 
observed.  The  plants  are  very  healthy,  with  deep  green  leaves  to 
the  points. — A.  Young. 

CATTLEYA  F0RBE3I. 

In  answer  to  ‘‘K.  C  ,”  respecting  the  above  Cattleya  (page  422), 
I  find  it  does  well  in  company  with  Cattleyas  generally.  We  have 
a  mass  of  it  on  a  block  3  feet  long,  as  imported.  It  is  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  Cattleya  house,  just  under  the  ventilators. 
It  is  afforded  plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and  is  not  too  much 
shaded.  Under  the  above  treatment  it  both  grows  and  blooms 
freely.  We  had  over  twenty  spikes  of  flowers  on  it  last  year,  and 
this  season  there  are  about  thirty-two  leads  ;  fourteen  of  them  are 
showing  flower  now,  the  rest  not  being  quite  so  forward,  but  they 
will  bloom  later  on. — T.  S. 

THE  ORCHIDS  AT  BLENHEIM  PALACE. 

On  the  two  days  of  the  visit  of  the  Oxfordshire  Agricultural 
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Society  to  Woodstock,  as  previously  stated,  the  public  were 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ducal  gardens  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  which  in  late  years  have  gained  increased  fame  from  the 
extensive  collection  of  Orchids  cultivated  therein.  It  may  be 
argued  that  the  general  public  who  are  attracted  to  agricultural 
gatherings  are  indifferent  to  the  beauties  of  Flora’s  treasures,  but 
in  the  present  case  at  least  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  privilege 
of  inspecting  the  Blenheim  Orchids  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
visitors,  and  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund  will  be  benefited  thereby 
to  the  extent  of  more  than  £70.  So  much  has  been  achieved  in 
these  gardens  in  recent  years,  that  those  who  remember  the  old 
order  of  things  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the  important  im¬ 
provements  that  have  been  so  successfully  effected.  The  readiness 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  consented  to  the  proposal  of 
his  head  gardener  (Mr.  Thos.  Whillans)  to  afford  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conti  ibuting  to  the  pleasure  of  visitors  to  the  historic 
town  of  Woodstock,  and  the  pleasing  result  as  regards  the 
substantial  sum  to  be  disposed  of  for  a  benevolent  purpose,  must 
be  a  source  of  gratification  to  everybody  concerned.  The  delight 
of  numbers  of  visitors  was  apparent,  and  the  attractiveness  of 
the  wealth  of  bloom  that  occasioned  it  and  the  remembrance  of 
such  a  choice  floral  display  will  doubtless  be  as  agreeable  as  lasting 
to  many. 

Of  the  thirty-four  glass  erections  contained  in  the  gardens  no 
less  than  sixteen  are  devoted  to  Orchids,  and  they  vary  in  length 
from  CO  feet  to  1 18  feet.  There  is  a  block  of  four  with  glass  corridors 
at  each  end,  that  of  the  south  being  filled  with  Odontoglossum 
citrcsmum,  numbering  about  1500,  nearly  one-lialf  of  which  were 
in  flower.  ^  In  the  first  house  are  staged  as  many  as  12,000  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandra,  900  of  them  being  in  flower,  and  more  than 
that  number  bearing  spikes  of  unexpanded  blooms.  Amongst 
those  in  flower  some  fine  forms  were  noticeable,  and  at  one  end  of 
this  house  there  were  two  specimens  of  a  very  fine  variety  of 
O.  sceptrum.  The  following  house  is  devoted  to  Bromeliads, 
Palms,  and  Lilium  Harrisi,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  one  of 
Eucharises,  Gardenias,  and  Davallia  Mooreana,  which  is  held  in 
much  favour  here.  The  fourth  structure  is  filled  with  Roses, 
Niplietos  being  largely  represented.  In  the  north  corridor  Lilium 
Harrisi  in  bloom  is  of  course  an  attraction.  There  are  also  num- 
be  s  of  Indian  Azaleas  and  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  the  roof 
bearing  festoons  of  Lapageria  alba,  and  the  refreshing  perfume  of 
the  Musk  permeates  the  place.  The  lean-to  house  devoted  to  Gar¬ 
denias  and  Stephanotis  is  about  80  feet  long,  and  the  adjacent  one, 
a  span-roof,  is  filled  with  Tea  Roses,  from  which  an  ample  supply 
of  blooms  has  been  obtained  since  March. 

Succeeding  these  is  a  half-span  house  completely  filled  with 
Odontoglossum  grande,  O.  triumphans,  and  numerous  Masdevallias, 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  as  to  colour,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
being  capable  of  improvement.  The  south  side  of  this  house 
is  entirely  devoted  to  O.  Alexandra;.  Another  house,  a  three- 
quarter  span,  contains  numbers  of  Ada  aurantiaca,  Ltelia  har- 
pophylla,  Masdevallia  tovarensis,  and  Miltonia  vexillaria,  of  which 
there  are  nearly  500  bearing  spikes  in  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Another  of  this  series  of  houses  is  filled  with  Cypri- 
pediums,  Lycastes,  and  Trichopilias,  and  there  is  still  another 
impoitant  section  that  remains  to  be  viewed.  On  entering  the 
Cattleya  house  we  are  presented  with  a  blaze  of  bloom  that  excites 
frequent  exclamations  of  admiration.  There  is  a  feast  of  flowers 
here,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  to  witness  these  alone  repays  a 
long  journey  to  Blenheim,  and  more  than  satisfies  the  expectations 
of  the  numerous  visitors.  This  house  is  admirably  constructed  for 
its  purpose  ;  it  is  16  feet  in  height,  24  feet  in  width,  and  100  feet 
in  length.  At  aach  end  is  an  artistically  arranged  rockery  with 
cascades,  and  the  structure  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  replete 
with  specimens  in  bloom.  The  best  known  forms  are  cultivated 
in  large  quantities,  and  many  of  the  largest  examples  exhibit  a 
display  of  flowers  that  it  is  difficult  to  adequately  describe,  the  spikes 
of  bloom  being  numbered  by  hundreds.  The  appearance  of  the 
Lypnpedium  house  may  be  well  imagined  when  it  i3  stated  that 
there  are  more  than  1000  plants  of  the  different  forms  in  flower, 
liie  Laeha  house  contains  a  great  number  of  recently  imported 
plants,  and  of  those  established  there  are  many  conspicuous 
tor  their  rich  colouring,  notably  L.  elegans  blenheimense  and 
others  or  the  purpurata  section  with  from  six  to  ten  spikes  of 


T  he  forcing  houses  are  an  important  feature  in  this  establish 
ment,  ami  are  deserving  of  notice,  more  especially  those  devote< 
to  the  growth  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  Tomatoes.  There  is 
crop  of  the  former  m  a  house  70  feet  long  that  seemed  to  astonisl 
many  of  the  visitors  to  the  gardens,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in  th 
matter  of  successful  cultivation  the  care  attending  their  productioi 
has  been  well  rewarded.  To  pursue  these  notes  when  so  litth 
has  been  said  in  respect  to  the  chief  purport  of  them  would  b< 


only  skimming  the  surface.  It  would  be  better  to  return  to  them 
at  another  time. — Visitor. 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS— TIIEIR  ADVANTAGES 
AND  UTILISATION. 

fRead  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  J.  "Wright.] 

( Continued  from  page  437.') 

Sowing  and  Cropping. 

In  buying  a  horse  you  look  to  the  character  of  the  seller  ;  so  it 
should  be  in  purchasing  seeds.  Buy  the  best  procurable  and  sow 
tliinly.  Weak  seeds  will  not  produce  strong  plants,  and  over¬ 
crowding  seedlings  in  a  young  state,  no  matter  what  they  are,  is. 
ruinous.  You  must  have  stout  well  developed  seed  leaves — the 
first  pair  produced — as  these  support  the  plants  till  they  produce 
roots  for  that  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  have  strong  plants 
when  raised  as  if  growing  mustard  and  cress  for  cutting.  Sow  in 
drills  as  a  rule,  and  the  larger  the  seeds  are  the  deeper  they  should 
be  covered.  Do  not  beat  down  the  surface  with  a  spade  and  make 
it  as  smooth  as  a  dining  taDe.  A  slight  roughness,  such  as  that 
left  after  hoeing,  affords  the  seedling?  protection  from  driving 
winds.  The  little  inequalities,  or  nut-like  nodules  of  soil  that 
look  so  small  to  us,  are  as  sheltering  hills  to  them.  In  dry  weather 
saturate  the  ground  before  sowing,  instead  of  placing  the  seeds  as 
in  a  dust  heap  and  trying  to  moisten  it  afterwards.  The  first  plan 
leads  to  success,  the  other  ends  in  failure. 

Now  we  come  to  cropping.  No  one  can  tell  a  person  how  to- 
crop  his  plot  to  the  best  advantage  without  knowing  his  object- 
Some  persons  desire  to  excel  in  one  thing,  some  in  another.  One 
may  wish  to  grow  vegetables  chiefly,  another  fruit,  and  a  third 
flowers.  In  driving  past  some  of  the  Nottingham  gardens  I  saw 
some  that  will  eventually  become  orchards,  and  they  may  answer 
well  too  if  the  sorts  are  good.  Everything  depends  on  that  ;  and 
healthy  trees  of  inferior  varieties  should  be  grafted  with  superior. 
Generally  speaking  a  combination  system  will  be  the  most  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  uudercrops  are  obtained  from 
what  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  orchards  by  growers  of  pro¬ 
duce  for  market  in  the  Thames  Valley.  Apple  and  Pear  trees 
about  6  or  7  yards  apart,  some  closer,  and  Plums  about  5  yards  or 
less,  bear  in  good  seasons  what  are  known  as  valuable  “  top  ” 
crops  ;  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  early  Rhubarb,  and  acres 
of  Daffodils,  Christmas  Roses,  Wallflowers,  and  Irises  affording 
profitable  undercrops  of  fruit  and  flowei’3.  Occasionally  we  find 
Cabbages  and  winter  Lettuces  planted  as  an  undercrop,  as  these 
are  ready  for  use  before  the  trees  are  in  full  leafage  ;  but  this- 
close  cropping  is  only  profitable  under  a  generous  system  of 
manuring.  It  is  this  with  the  use  of  the  hoe  that  pays. 

Let  it  be  stated  that  without  the  assistance  of  glass  and  other 
shelter  for  forwarding  early  crops  no  substantial  sum  of  money  can 
be  made  from  an  eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  ;  but  these 
plots  can  be  made  to  give  a  valuable  supp’v  of  life  necessaries,, 
with  a  few  luxuries  into  the  bargain,  for  the  families  of  those  who 
till  them  ;  and  the  most  apt  managers  and  industrious  workers 
may  clear  a  few  pounds  besides.  The  chief  point,  however,  to- 
bear  in  mind  is  this  :  Without  these  gardens  they  could  not  obtain 
what  they  may  grow  for  family  needs  ;  and  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  workers — the  wage- earning  class  of  the  community — have 
the  same  claim  to  home  comforts,  and,  relatively  speaking,  to 
home  luxuries  of  a  wholesome  and  refining  nature,  as  the  more 
affluent  have  who  are  wage-payers.  Their  interests  are  mutual,, 
and  in  Nottingham  at  least  the  desire  appears  mutual  that  all 
should  have  gardens  who  can  till  them  for  their  own  benefit  and 
satisfaction. 

Experience. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  had  a  garden  of  a  little  more  than  an  eighth 
of  an  acre,  with  nothing  in  it  except  four  Apple  trees  the  landlord 
had  planted,  and  they  had  not  come  into  bearing.  But,  though 
there  was  nothing  in  the  garden,  it  was  necessary  I  should  try  and 
get  something  out  of  it,  and  I  got  a  good  deal  more  than  the  rent 
the  first  season  off  a  .strip  less  than  3  yards  wide  across  one  end. 

Before  commencing  to  grow  anything  for  sale  it  is  desirable,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  find  a  market  for  it.  In  the  neighbouring  town 
there  was  a  greengrocer,  seedsman,  plant  seller,  and  what  not,  who 
had  scarcely  any  garden,  but  a  stall  in  the  market.  Knowing  this 
I  consulted  him  about  faking  what  I  could  grow.  He  said  he 
could  take  anything  and  everything  I  could  grow  on  .that  small 
plot,  provided  I  could  let  him  have  things  in  the  market  a  week 
before  other  people  had  them  ;  if  not,  he  said  I  had  better  keep 
them  at  home.  His  first  demand  was  for  5000  Celery  plants,  and 
if  he  could  have  some  of  them  ready  for  sale  the  first  week  in  June 
he  would  give  4d.  a  score  for  the  lot.  They  were  raised  in  boxes 
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in  a  frame.  I  dug  out  a  trench  4  feet  wide,  piling  the  soil  on  the 
north  side,  in  the  form  of  a  flattish  slope  to  the  south.  This  I 
sowed  with  Radish  in  February,  and  covered  the  sloping  bed  with 
Sitter.  When  the  plants  appeared  the  litter  was  drawn  olf  them 
with  a  few  light  jerks  of  a  wooden  rake  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  on 
fine  daj's,  and  cast  over  them  again  at  night.  That  is  the  London 
market  garden  system,  as  I  had  learned  in  my  youth,  and  it  puts 
hundreds  of  pounds  into  the  pockets  of  the  growers. 

The  soil  of  my  bank  was  not  so  rich  as  it  ought  to  have  been, 
but  the  crop,  with  Vegetable  Marrows  following,  brought  me  £1. 
In  the  meantime  I  made  some  slight  straw  shelters  for  bridging 
the  trench,  and  eventually  Celery  plants  were  dibbled  in  it  2  inches 
apart,  in  rows  twice  that  distance  asunder.  There  were  180  rows, 
of  a  little  more  than  as  many  scores,  sold  for  as  many  fourpences, 
or  a  total  of  £3.  Strong  Vegetable  Marrow  plants  were  ready  for 
the  trench  as  soon  as  the  Celery  plants  were  out,  and  these  bore 
well  in  the  autumn  ;  but,  not  counting  the  value  of  what  was  not 
sold,  I  had  £4  off  a  plot  20  yards  long  and  3  yards  wide,  and  was 
very  well  satisfied.  Everybody  could  not  do  that,  because  obvi¬ 
ously  if  fifty  persons  had  raised  the  plants  as  I  did  the  market 
would  have  been  overstocked,  and  the  price  have  fallen  accordingly, 
perhaps  almost  to  nothing,  hence  the  necessity  for  a  little  foresight 
in  deciding  on  methods  of  cropping. 

I  found  also  raising  such  plants  as  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
•Cottagers’  Kale,  and  Winter  Greens  generally,  and  selling  them  for 
a  penny  a  score,  paid  well,  many  being  raised  on  a  comparatively 
small  extent  of  ground,  which  they  do  not  occupy  long,  and  are  all 
off  in  time  for  Celery,  and  this  well  grown  will  give  a  profit  of 
£30  an  acre  after  paying  rent,  rates,  manure,  labour,  and  cost  of 
marketing.  Again  I  say,  if  everybody  in  the  district  had  done  the 
same  in  raising  winter  plants  they  could  not  have  been  sold,  for  the 
supply  would  have  been  in  excess  of  the  demand.  It  is  true  such 
plants  might  be  wanted  elsewhere,  but  in  my  experience  it  is  of 
very  little  use  sending  very  small  quantities  of  anything  grown  in 
■gardens  long  distances  for  sale.  For  that  purpose  they  must  go  by 
the  truckload,  or  there  will  be  nothing  at  the  end  of  them. 

I  will  now  mention  a  fact  illustrative  of  the  power  of  bulk 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  published.  It  comes  in  appropriately 
here,  as  it  pertains  to  plants  of  winter  vegetables.  I  visited  a  friend 
last  September  who  has  grown  from  a  small  to  a  large  cultivator, 
“sometimes  selling  10  tons  of  Gooseberries  a  year.  There  is  nothing, 
however,  very  startling  in  that,  when  10  tons  of  Strawberries  are 
gathered  in  one  morning  before  breakfast,  made  into  jam  on  the 
spot,  cooled,  potted,  labelled,  and  delivered  in  London  the  same 
night.  But  to  the  plants.  I  was  admiring  two  or  three  acres  of 
Mangold  Wurtzel — the  finest  crop  I  had  seen,  and  valuable,  but 
was  startled  on  being  told  it  was  the  second  crop,  and  that  he  had 
drawn  £200  out  of  the  land  the  same  spring.  This  was  by  the  sale 
of  the  plants  above  named — Savoys,  Cabbages,  and  others,  from 
150,000  to  200,000  being  pulled  daily  for  a  month,  and  sold  for 
Is.  fid.  to  3s.  a  thousand,  sent  off  in  truckloads  to  his  salesmen  in 
large  markets,  and  it  is  likely  some  of  them  came  to  Nottingham, 
though  I  think  the  amateur  gardeners  of  Nottingham  can  grow 
their  own  plants. 

On  this  subject  of  raising  plants  of  the  nature  indicated  I 
would  further  observe  that  I  send  seed  yearly  to  a  hardworking 
cottager  in  the  country,  and  the  plants  he  raises  and  sells  from  less 
than  a  tenth  part  of  his  rood  of  land  more  than  pays  the  rent  for 
the  whole  of  it,  while  his  many  customers  who  only  require  three 
or  four  score  of  plants  find  it  cheaper  to  purchase  them  ready  for 
planting  than  to  buy  seed  and  perhaps  fail  in  raising  what  they 
want.  The  plants  so  raised  and  sold  pay  the  cottager  better 
than  any  crop  that  he  grows  to  maturity.  He  estimates  the  demand 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  and  provides  the  supply  accordingly.  The 
seeds  are  sown  thinly  an  inch  or  so  deep  in  drills  9  inches  asunder, 
so  that  a  Dutch  hoe  can  be  run  freely  between  the  rows  for  pre¬ 
venting  weeds,  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  checking 
the  movements  of  slugs,  which  sometimes  attack  them.  When 
their  attacks  are  virulent  clear  lime  water  sprinkled  on  the  plants 
an  hour  after  dark  through  a  rosed  can,  as  if  giving  them  a  good 
watering,  is  the  quickest  and  best  method  of  extermination.  Place 
some  lumps  of  fresh  lime  in  water,  stir  well,  then  allow  it  to  get 
clear.  If  a  little  lime  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  lime 
water  will  be  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made.  If  there  are  no 
■“  settlings  ”  it  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  kill  the  slugs, 
while  if  of  full  strength  it  will  not  hurt  the  plants. 

Double  Cropping. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  of  small  plots  what  is  known  as 
■double  cropping  must  be  practised.  Early  dwarf -growing  Potatoes 
are  more  suitable  than  tall  late  sorts,  because  between  and  after 
the  earlies  another  crop  can  be  taken,  whereas  the  lat°  sorts  occupy 
the  land  the  whole  of  the  season.  Potatoes  of  the  Ashleaf  and 
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Beauty  of  Hebron  type  in  rows  2 )■  to  3  feet  apart  can  be  inter¬ 
cropped  with  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Kale,  and  Broccoli  planted 
when  large  enough  from  seed  sown  in  spring,  as  these  crops  do  not 
require  the  whole  of  the  ground  till  the  Potatoes  are  cleared 
away. 

Very  late  spring  Broccoli  and  Kale  should  not  be  extensively 
planted,  as  they  occupy  the  ground  too  long  for  spring  cropping. 
The  bulk  of  winter  crops  should  be  over  soon  after  the  middle  of 
March,  and  one  of  the  most  serviceable  in  London  market  gardens 
is  the  Purple  Sprouting  Broccoli.  More  of  this  has  been  sold 
lately  (in  May)  than  of  any  other  spring  vegetable.  It  is  not  so 
much  grown  in  the  north,  though  the  plants  are  hardy  and  the 
produce  delicious. 

This  and  the  true  Buda  Kale  form  a  connecting  link  with 
spring  Cabbage.  They  are  useful  because  late,  and  are  called 
“  blue  greens  ”  by  Londoners.  Late  spring  crops  should  never 
occupy  the  best  and  warmest  positions,  as  these  may  be  wanted 
early  in  the  year  for  occupation  with  the  first  summer  vegetables. 
That  is  a  hint  worthy  of  being  kept  in  remembrance,  not  by 
allotment  holders  only,  but  by  young  gardeners  who  are  apt  to  do 
what  I  have  done — make  mistakes  of  the  nature  indicated  ;  and  it 
is  not  the  most  pleasurable  experience  to  dig  up  one  crop  before 
it  is  ready,  to  make  room  for  another  that  must  go  in. 

Vegetable  Marrow  plants  are  often  put  in  at  intervals  of  3  or 
4  yards  between  Potatoes,  and  spread  over  the  ground,  bearing 
good  crops  of  fruit  if  the  season  is  fine,  after  the  Potatoes  are 
removed.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  start  the  plants  with  a  spadeful 
or  two  of  manure,  and  the  Potato  tops  will  afford  them  shelter  after 
planting  at  the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June.  I  have  seen 
profitable  crops  of  Scarlet  Runners  after  dwarf  early  Potatoes, 
three  or  four  Beans  being  dibbled  at  intervals  of  a  yard  between 
the  Potatoes  in  May.  When  the  Runners  produce  twiners  they 
are  chopped  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  by  continuing  the  practice 
from  time  to  time  the  plants  are  converted  into  bushes,  and  bear 
abundantly.  Scores  of  acres  of  Scarlet  Runners  are  made  dwarf 
in  that  way  (not  between  Potatoes),  and  grown  without  sticks  for 
affording  tons  of  pods  for  market. 

The  time-honoured  plan  of  dibbling  a  Broad  Bean  in  here  aEd 
there  with  Potatoes,  say  at  intervals  of  4  or  5  yards,  gives  useful 
crops,  stolen,  so  to  say,  from  the  ground,  without  the  Potatoes  being 
appreciably  injured ;  indeed  in  wet  seasons  they  are  benefited 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  Beans  abstracting  moisture  which  in 
excess  is  injurious  to  the  tubers.  When  that  is  done  a  plot  .of 
ground  need  not  be  set  apart  for  these  Beans  by  persons  who  desire 
to  grow  them. 

Peas  grown  and  staked  in  small  gardens  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
profitable  for  sale,  but  they  afford  dishes  for  home  use,  which  are 
always  enjoyed.  It  is  better  to  sow  a  row  at  a  time  at  intervals  of 
a  fortnight  or  so,  and  also  some  yards  apart  from  each  other,  and 
have  other  crops  between  them,  than  to  have  several  rows  of  Peas 
side  by  side,  each  preventing  the  other  bearing.  Isolated  rows  are 
by  far  the  most  productive. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Be.ins,  well  grown,  pay  well.  This  is  one  of 
the  staple  crops  in  some  of  the  London  market  gardens  ;  but  two 
additional  crops  are  taken  from  the  same  piece  of  ground  the  same 
season,  and  often  another,  that  is  a  fourth,  planted.  This  is  the 
routine  :  White  Cos  Lettuce  is  sown  in  October  in  rough  frames  and 
protected,  the  plants  standing  about  an  inch  apart,  so  that  a  good 
number  do  not  take  up  much  room.  In  March,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits,  these  are  put  out  a  foot  from  each  other  in  rows  2  feet 
asunder.  They  are  dusted  with  soot  to  keep  off  slugs,  and  this,  with 
the  hoe,  makes  them  grow  rapidly.  Towards  the  end  of  April  rows  of 
Beans  are  placed  exactly  between  those  of  Lettuces  which  are  ready 
for  pulling,  for  they  are  not  cut,  just  when  the  French  Beans  want 
more  room.  Mark  the  result.  If  the  Lettuces  are  fine  and  early 
in  the  market  they  sell  readily  for  Id.  each  ;  this  is  equal  to  £90 
an  acre.  If  later  they  may  only  realise  half  the  amount,  and  if 
very  late  and  the  market  glutted  only  a  quarter  of  it,  but  that  is 
more  than  £20  an  acre  for  only  one  crop.  The  Beans  quickly 
follow,  and  if  regularly  gathered,  never  letting  pods  get  old,  the 
crop  is  worth  as  much  as  the  Lettuce  ;  and  if  both  are  averaged  at 
£50,  that  is  £100.  But  there  is  another  crop.  Colewort  seed,  a 
kind  of  small  Cabbage,  sown  early  in  April  affords  plants  for 
inserting  after  the  Lettuces  are  drawn  in  May  and  early  June,  and 
they  grow  between  the  Beans,  which  are  over  and  cleared  away 
just  when  the  Colewmrts  need  more  space.  These  are  sold  in 
bunches.  It  is  entirely  a  stolen  crop,  and  has  often  made  £20  an 
acre,  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to  the  supply 
and  demand.  Three  clear  crops  are  thus  secured  ;  then  Cabbage 

plants  raised  at  the  end  of  July  are  occasionally  plantc-d  between 
the  Coleworts,  which  are  drawn  early,  the  Cabbages  hearting  in 
spring,  early  crops  being  often  sold  at  from  £50  to  £70  an  acre, 
I  and  are  off  in  time  for  Celery  or  early  Peas,  with  intercrops  of 
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Spinach  or  Lettuces.  You  see  not  only  is  something  ready  for 
planting  immediately  a  crop  is  cleared,  but  the  planting  for  a 
second  crop  is  done  before  the  first  is  off  the  ground. 

Deeply  worked  and  well  enriched  ground  is  essential  to  this 
close  continuous  cropping,  also  after  dressings  of  soot  and  chemical 
manures  for  inducing  free  growth.  London  market  gardeners  are 
great  believers  in  soot,  and  they  do  not  believe  in  what  does  not 
pay.  There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  soot,  and  a  gentleman 
who  was  a  large  buyer  of  it  once  bribed  a  sweep  to  tell  him  how  to 
know  when  it  is  pure  and  good.  The  test  is  very  simple.  If  a 
handful  cannot  be  grasped  and  kept,  but  flies  out  between  the 
fingers,  it  is  pure  ;  if  it  “  cakes  ”  in  the  hand  it  is  not.  Quite 
recently  this  was  confirmed  by  a  black  professional  with  whom  I 
fraternised  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information  on  the  subject. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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CHISWICK  CHRYSANTHEMUM  CONFERENCE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  hell  in  the  band 
tent  at  the  Summer  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  on  Friday,  May  31st.  There  were  present.,  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Conference,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Messrs.  H.  J.  Yeitch,  A.  F.  Barron,  Norman  Davis,  E.  Wills, 
Shirley  Hibberd,  W.  Mease,  J.  Wright,  J.  Laing,  G.  Paul  and  E. 
Molyneux. 

A  representative  schedule  of  classes  was  drawn  up,  consisting  of 
thirteen  for  plants  and  twenty-two  for  cut  blooms,  embracing  all 
sections  and  methods  of  cultivation,  with  a  view  to  obtain  competition 
to  suit  all  classes  of  cultivators  and  lovers  of  Chrysanthemums. 

To  make  the  Exhibition  still  more  useful,  a  class  was  made  for 
appliances  best  suited  for  growing  and  showing  Chrysanthemums. 

The  subjects  of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Conference  were  selected, 
and  readers  suggested.  Particulars  will  be  announced  as  soon  as  the 
arrangements  are  completed. 


It  was  decided  to  issue  papers  to  a  large  body  of  growers  of  the 
'Chrysanthemum  for  statistical  returns  of  various  subjects  connected 
with  the  plant  and  its  growth  for  future  usefulness. — E.  Molyneux, 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Conference  Committee. 

SHOW  FIXTURES. 

The  fixing  of  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham  Chrysanthemum 
Show  for  the  day  previous  to  that  of  the  Provincial  Show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  at  Hull  is  unfortunate,  and  I  think, 
with  Mr.  Molyneux,  might  have  been  avoided.  The  date  of  the  Hull 
Show  was,  however,  fixed  months  ago,  and  announced  in  the  issue  of 
your  Journal  of  24th  January  last.  Local  circumstances  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  influence  the  fixing  of  dates,  but  where  it  is  prominently 
announced  that  the  winner  of  the  premier  prize  will  be  the  champion 
of  the  season,  other  than  local  considerations  should  prevail.  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  Society  have  doubtless  fixed  the  date  as  most  suitable  for 
their  district,  but  until  growers  can  influence  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  they  work  there  can  be  no  champion  exhibitor  of  all 
England.— Edw.  Harland,  Hull. 


The  Finchley  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  just  issued  the  schedule 
for  their  fourth  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  Woodside  Hall,  North  Finchley, 
on  November  5th  and  6th.  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Linfield, 
19,  Vernon  Terrace,  East  Finchley. 


The  Bolton  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  have  fixed 
November  15th  and  16th  as  the  dates  of  their  third  Exhibition,  and 
entries  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  Markland  Hill,  Heaton,  the 
Hon.  Secretary. 


LATE  PEAS. 

Whatever  advantage  a  southern  district  possesses  over  a 
northern  one  in  the  way  of  having  certain  crops  a  few  days  earlier 
fit  for  use,  there  are  certainly  some  advantages  which  the  less 
favoured  one  possesses  which  it  would  not  be  right  to  undervalue, 
and  amongst  such  advantages  is  the  production  of  a  late  crop  of 
Peas  in  a  good  condition,  which  many  places,  possessing  many 
excellent  qualifications  in  other  ways,  are  unable  to  do.  The  many 
failures  that  happen  to  crops  which  are  intended  for  a  late  supply 
has  been  such  as  to  deter  some  cultivators  from  attempting  their 
growth,  contenting  themselves  with  furnishing  this  very  popular 
article  for  only  one-half  the  time  that  it  is  capable  of  being  had 
in  other  places  less  favoured  in  many  respects. 

The  hardships  of  frost  and  snow  seem  less  fatal  to  Peas  than 


the  mildew  and  other  evils  they  have  to  encounter  during  summer, 
which  evils,  being  more  numerous  in  a  warm  climate  than  in  a  cold 
one,  make  their  cultivation  in  the  former  a  much  more  difficult  and 
uncertain  matter  than  in  a  district  less  genial  in  other  respects. 
Now,  as  this  arises  from  different  causes,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting 
here  to  no;  ice  them  particularly.  In  the  first  place,  if  we  compare 
the  earliest  variety  of  Pea  with  the  cereals  commonly  grown,  we 
see  that  it  arrives  at  maturity  before  they  do,  and  consequently 
Nature,  that  all-important  instructor,  has  evidently  intended  to 
exempt  the  Pea  from  that  scourge  the  mildew,  which  attacks  it  so 
unmercifully  when  it  has  to  endure  the  dry  air  and  parched  ground 
of  the  dog  days,  for  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fluids  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  healthy  existence  may  not  be  forthcoming  at  such  a 
dry  time.  Even  if  we  have  a  late  season,  it  does  not  follow  that 
ram  alone  possesses  all  the  qualifications  requisite  to  a  sound 
healthy  cultivation,  hence  the  failures  which  often  take  place,  as 
well  in  a  moist  season  as  a  dry  one,  when  other  things  do  not 
favour  their  well-being.  It  is  more  in  unison  with  the  designs  of 
Nature  that  the  period  noticed  above  should  be  dry  rather  than 
wet.  It  follows  that  a  wet  season  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  an 
unhealthy  one  for  vegetation  in  a  general  way,  and  it  is  vain  to 
think  that  a  shower  in  August  or  September  will  have  the  same 
beneficial  results  as  one  in  April ;  consequently  the  Pea  becomes 
unhealthy,  and  easily  falls  a  prey  to  those  diseases  which  are  so 
ready  to  attack  a  disabled  plant.  As  it  is  before  observed  that  this 
tendency  to  succumb  to  the  evils  above  exists  in  a  greater  degree 
in  the  south  of  England  than  in  the  north  of  it  and  Scotland,  it 
follows  that  in  the  majority  of  seasons  the  prolonged  period  in 
which  good  useful  Peas  can  be  had  for  table  in  the  latter  district  is 
more  than  will  compensate  for  the  few  days  earlier  that  the 
southern  portion  is  favoured  with. 

Having  just  observed  that  the  Pea  is  more  subject  to  misfortune 
when  planted  to  come  into  use  at  a  late  period  than  when  done 
sooner,  it  follows  that  the  season — i.e.,  the  atmosphere,  and  the  state 
of  the  ground  generally,  are  not  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  Pea  ; 
the  former  being  charged  with  something  favouring  disease  rather 
than  vigour,  while  the  latter  is  deficient  of  that  qualification 
necessary  to  ward  it  off  ;  hence  the  liability  to  suffer.  In  order  to 
preserve  it  against  such  a  misfortune,  we  must  take  all  the  pains 
we  can  to  secure  the  plant  such  an  amount  of  good  wholesome  food 
that  it  will  not  suffer  from  the  lack  of  proper  nourishment.  The 
state  of  the  ground  ought  to  be  so  regulated  as  to  admit  all  this, 
which  is  accomplished  by  breaking  it  up  to  such  a  depth  as  to  admit 
the  roots  of  the  Peas  so  far  down  as  to  be  below  the  immediate 
action  of  the  dry  weather.  The  stiff  ground  must  be  mixed  with 
such  as  consists  of  a  finer  texture,  while  the  very  light,  hungry 
soils  and  gravels  must  have  a  corresponding  addition  made  to  them 
of  a  stiff  and  retentive  nature,  so  as  to  ensure  a  healthy  action  to 
roots  deep  enough  to  be  below  the  immediate  range  of  an  ordinary 
summer’s  drought.  The  latter  is  a  more  difficult  duty  than  the 
other,  for  the  dry  nature  of  a  sandy,  chalky,  or  gravelly  subsoil  is 
such  as  to  suck  out  the  moisture  from  any  ordinary  substance 
buried  in  it ;  consequently,  the  means  of  restoring  that  moisture 
must  be  made  available.  In  other  words,  where  a  soil  of  the  above 
description  has  to  be  operated  on,  it  would  be  better  if  the  subsoil 
was  removed  to  at  least  ensure  a  depth  of  18  inches  of  a  good  loamy 
soil  of  a  kind  that  was  sweet  and  well  pulverised  by  its  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  If  this  cannot  be  had  in  sufficient  quantity  to  do 
the  whole  plot,  then  let  the  rows  be  so  done  to  the  breadth  and 
depth  of  at  least  18  inches  each  way,  and  the  Peas  being  sown  at 
the  proper  time  the  moisture  of  this  space  must  be  kept  up  by 
repeated  wateiings  as  wanted,  not  forgetting  to  supply  liquid 
manure  when  the  plants  have  advanced  one- half  their  height  and 
afterwards.  By  attending  to  this,  and  allowing  them  a  free,  open, 
airy  situation,  a  tolerable  crop  of  Peas  may  be  depended  on,  which 
in  an  ordinary  way  might  have  fallen  a  prey  to  mildew  when  just 
brginning  to  form  the  pods. 

When  land  of  an  entirely  opposite  character  has  to  be  acted 
upon  a  contrary  course  must  be  adopted,  for  here  we  have  the  plant 
supplied  with  a  superabundance  of  fluid  matter,  and  that  perhaps 
of  a  sour  and  improper  kind.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the 
ground  is  wet,  clayey,  and  unkind,  what  farmers  would  call  a  good 
fallow  is  necessary — i.e.,  it  must  be  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  elements  for  some  time  before  sowing,  and  frequently  turned 
over  during  that  time.  When  the  proper  time  arrives  for  sowing 
let  a  reverse  way  to  the  one  noted  above  be  adopted  ;  in  fact, 
instead  of  sowing  the  seed  in  rows  of  earth  that  had  been  deepened 
to  receive  a  better  material,  let  the  material  in  this  case  be  heaped 
on  the  surface,  and  the  seed  sown  in  a  sort  of  a  ridge,  more  or  less 
high,  as  the  wetness  of  the  ground  may  seem  necessary.  But 
observe,  this  plan  is  only  necessary  in  extreme  cases  ;  for  though  it 
is  common  enough  to  sow  Peas  and  other  things  in  that  way  in  early 
spring,  the  ground  must  want  draining  very  much  which  requires 
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this  precaution  in  June  or  July.  However,  I  have  here  advised  its 
being  done  in  extreme  cases  ;  and,  if  very  dry  weather  occur, 
moisture  can  easily  be  supplied  to  it— only  in  this  case  the  watering 
must  be  performed  in  the  early  stages  of  the  crop,  and  not  in  the 
latter  ;  for  by  the  time  the  plants  have  advanced  1  or  2  feet  high 
their  roots  will  also  have  penetrated  down  to  the  ground  in  which 
water  abounds  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  their  wants  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  will  not  be  benefited  by  hand-feeding  in  that  case, 
and  may  derive  much  harm  by  a  superabundance  of  water,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  more  deleterious  in  its  effects  when  applied  in 
an  artificial  way  than  in  a  natural  one.  However,  the  season  and 
other  circumstances  will,  in  general,  point  that  out. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  urging  on  amateurs  the 
necessity  of  ensuring  a  good  quality  in  the  seed  they  select  for 
their  late  crop.  It  has  been  customary  to  sow  the  early  white 
kinds  at  this  season,  and  they  are  certainly  less  liable  to  misfortune 
than  the  more  delicate  green  varieties  ;  but  such  as  present  a 
robustness  of  habit  ought  to  be  selected,  such  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
which  I  have  found  to  do  very  well.  Even  British  Queen  some¬ 
times  bears  well  at  a  late  period,  but  as  there  is  generally  some 
peculiarity  in  each  individual  soil,  or  something  which  operates  on 
the  crop,  each  place  has  its  favourite  variety  which  succeeds  better 
than  others.  When  pains  are  taken,  as  above,  to  ensure  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth,  there  is  every  prospect  of  obtaining  good 
Peas,  even  in  the  most  unpromising  situation  ;  and  the  present  is 
a  good  time  for  sowing. — J.  N. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  FOR  1889. 

With  us  during  March  and  April  there  was  a  fair  promise  of 
blossom,  and  bullfinches  had  not  then  taken  many  buds.  Although 
our  district  is  well  wooded,  and  birds  very  numerous,  little  harm  was 
done  till  we  had  entered  the  month  of  May  ;  but  when  Apples,  Plums, 
and  Cherries  were  just  coming  into  flower  the  damage  done  was  very  great. 
Fine  trees  of  such  varieties  as  Warner’s  King,  Lord  Suffield,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Tower  of  Glammis,  and  other  Apples  were  totally  cleared  of 
blossom  buds,  and  the  trees  being  partially  in  leaf  made  it  difficult  to 
see  the  red-breasted  robbers.  Plum  blossom  half  opened  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  on  a  Bigarreau  Cherry  tree  I  noticed  a  bullfinch  busy  nipping 
off  the  blossoms  and  taking  out  the  embryo  Cherries  as  neatly  and 
cleanly  as  with  a  punch. 

With  respect  to  the  antidotes  for  the  looper  caterpillars,  in  my  case 
I  had  a  band  of  old  sacking  smeared  with  rancid  lard,  carbolic  acid,  and 
Stockholm  tar  round  each  tree  at  the  end  of  October,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  the  loopers  are  as  numerous  as  ever,  in  spite  of  abundance  of  in¬ 
sectivorous  birds,  and  fine  healthy  young  trees  otherwise.  Oak  trees,  I 
observe,  are  suffering  from  the  caterpillars,  but  in  a  lesser  degree  than  last 
year,  owing  to  the  greater  luxuriance  of  the  trees  from  the  abundant  rain¬ 
fall  and  tropical  weather.  I  hope  some  of  your  able  correspondents  who 
have  waged  a  successful  war  with  the  loopers  will  give  their  method  and 
experience.  Some  will  say,  perhaps,  Try  hand-picking,  but  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  process  in  the  beginning  of  June,  when  it  is  a  question  of 
several  hundred  trees  in  a  bearing  state,  would  mean  a  serious  call  on 
the  labour  staff  at  most  gardeners’  command  at  the  busiest  season  of 
the  whole  year. 

Trapping  and  shooting  are  the  bullfinch  remedies  which  I  practise,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  I  believe  that  the  hull  finch  is  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  bird  family  which  has  no  redeeming  quality  from  a  gar¬ 
dener’s  point  of  view.  I  hope,  as  we  have  the  caterpillar  plague  once 
more  with  us,  some  effective  plan  of  dealing  with  the  enemy  may  be 
forthcoming.  On  Sunday  morning  last  we  had  a  very  heavy  thunder¬ 
storm,  and  I  hoped  to  find  that  it  had  cleared  the  loopers  from  the  trees, 
but  on  examining  some  branches  of  Oak  and  Apple  trees  I  found  the 
caterpillars  safely  enveloped  in  leaves  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches. 
— R.  M.,  Newbury. 

The  promise  of  abundant  crops  as  evidenced  by  the  strong  and 
plentiful  blossom  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
setting  and  the  swelling  of  the  fruit.  Apricots,  however,  blossomed 
sparsely,  and  have  not  set  well ;  the  best  crop  is  being  carried  by  Royal. 
The  “  leaf  roller”  infests  Moor  Park  the  most,  but  the  trees  are  not 
nearly  so  badly  attacked  as  they  were  last  season.  No  remedy  is  so 
effectual  as  handpicking,  or  preferably  squeezing  ;  the  former  denudes 
the  trees  of  too  much  foliage.  Peaches  do  not'  do  well  on  the  open 
wall,  and  they  are  better  and  healthier  on  a  west  than  south  aspect. 
Figs  do  very  much  better  than  Peaches,  the  kinds  Brunswick  and 
Brown  Turkey.  Plums  against  walls  set  well,  but  the  trees  are  much 
blighted  with  blue  fly,  and  the  fruit  is  not  swelling  so  freely  as 
could  be  wished,  yet  they  will  probably  be  an  average  crop.  Pears 
did  not  have  anything  like  the  quantity  of  blossom  essential  to  a  crop, 
and  the  show  of  fruit  in  consequence  is  very  thin.  Cherries  are  the 
only  trees  that  are  carrying  a  crop  which  may  be  termed  heavy  among 
wall  fruits,  and  the  foliage  is  particularly  clean. 

Apples,  both  dwarf  and  large,  are  a  failure  ;  the  trees  are  almost 
denuded  of  foliage  by  caterpillars,  yet  some  are  not  so  severely 
infested  as  last  season.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  Pears  and  to  Plums, 
but  Damsons  are  very  much  better;  still  there  is  not  much  to  hope  for, 
so  complete  is  the  wreck.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ?  The  caterpillars  were 


last  year  attributed  to  the  drought  of  the  preceding  dry  hot  season, 
but  last  year  was  wet,  cold,  and  sunless  long  enough  to  satisfy 
believers  in  the  water  cure,  and  yet  facts  prove  there  is  no  faith  to 
be  placed  in  either.  Indeed,  there  seems  no  remedy  but  the  ancient 
one  of  “catch  ’em  and  kill  ’em,”  either  by  despatching  the  parents 
or  urchins— nay,  both.  What  to  do  with  large  standard  trees  swarm¬ 
ing  with  caterpillars  is  an  unsolved  problem.  Bush  fruits  are  good. 
Gooseberries  may  not  be  as  full  a  crop  as  they  were  last  season,  but 
Currants  are  better,  especially  Black.  Raspberries  are  clean  and 
healthy  and  promise  abundantly.  Strawberries  come  out,  as  a  rule, 
well  after  wet  ;  they  have  made  good  foliage,  had  abundance  of  strong 
blossoms,  and  have  set  and  are  swelling  what  promises  to  be  a  heavy 
crop  of  fine  clean  fruit.  Jam  lovers  may  rejoice  over  a  well  filled  pot, 
sugar  refiners  permitting. — Herts  Gardener. 


Relative  to  fruit  prospects,  Apricots  did  not  flower  quite  so  freely 
as  usual,  but  I  am  pleased  to  find  much  thinning  out  is  required,  and 


fig.  73. — cypripedium  bellatulum,  (See  page  460.) 


a  good  average  crop  will  be  gathered.  Peach  blossom  was  weak,  but  a 
fairly  good  set  has  taken  place.  Many  of  the  leaves  are  blistered,  and 
the  growth  is  generally  unsatisfactory.  Plums  flowered  very  thickly, 
more  especially  the  wall  trees,  and  a  heavy  crop  appears  to  be  well  set. 
The  aphis  is  very  thick  on  them,  and  not  easily  cleared  with  the  aid  of 
soapy  water  and  an  engine.  We  shall  have  abundance  of  Cherries. 
Pears  did  not  flower  very  freely,  but  in  most  instances  a  good  set  has 
resulted.  Our  crop  will  be  below  the  average.  Apples  are  most  disap¬ 
pointing.  Many  of  the  trees  flowered  freely,  but  the  flowers  were  weak 
and  have  fallen  off  wholesale.  Maggots  or  caterpillars  are  also  very 
destructive,  and  I  am  afraid  our  crop  will  be  much  below  the  average. 
Filberts  are  eaten  up  by  caterpillars.  Gooseberries  are  very  plentiful 
and  as  yet  free  from  caterpillars.  Red  and  Black  Currants  are  equally 
productive,  and  there  is  every  promise  of  a  heavy  crop  of  Raspberries. 
Strawberries  flowered  strongly,  and  the  recent  soaking  rains  will  “  put 
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them  right.”  On  the  whole  we  have  good  reasons  to  anticipate  a  fairly 
good  fruit  year. — W.  Iggulden,  Frome. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  Bath  and  West  of  England  Society’s 
meeting,  announced  last  week,  remains  open  until  June  10th.  To-day 
(Thursday,  J une  6th)  there  is  a  meeting  of  the  Linnean  Society.  On 
Friday  there  will  be  a  lecture  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  and  on  the 
same  date  the  Manchester  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Show  will  commence) 
remaining  open  till  the  11th  inst.  Committee  meetings  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  the  11th  inst.  at  the  Drill  Halb 
Westminster,  and  there  will  be  a  lecture  at  3  p.h. 

-  The  Weather. — No  rain  worth  mentioning  has  fallen  in 

London  since  our  last  issue,  but  enjoyable  summer  weather  has  pre¬ 
vailed.  Nor  has  the  heat,  as  a  rule,  been  oppressive,  for  although  the 
sun  has  been  powerful,  a  refreshing  breeze  has  been  experienced,  except 
on  one  or  two  days. 

-  The  Gaedeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. — We 

remind  our  readers  that  the  Jubilee  Festival  Dinner  of  this  valuable 
institution  will  be  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Aldersgate  Street,  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  13th,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  presiding  on 
the  occasion. 

-  Professor  Reichenbach’s  Peculiar  Will.— Although 

Dr.  Reichenbach  was  indebted  to  contributors  from  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  especially,  perhaps  from  England,  for  the  materials  that 
made  him  famous  as  an  orchidist,  he  has  directed  that  his  specimens 
and  drawings  shall  be  preserved  in  sealed  cases  for  twenty-five  years  to 
save  them  from  destruction  during  the  present  “  craze  for  Orchids.” 
Most  persons  who  speak  what  they  think  will  characterise  the  act  either 
as  a  crazy  or  a  selfish  stipulation.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  none  of  the  sealed-up  treasures  are  of  our  sending.  Kew  ought  to 
be  the  central  authority  on  Orchids  in  this  kingdom,  and  doubtless 
will  be. 

- The  Flora  Fete  of  the  Great  Yorkshire  Gala  (thirty-first 

year)  will  be  held  at  York  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  June. 

- The  twentieth  annual  Summer  Show  of  the  Twickenham 

Horticultural  and  Cottage  Garden  Society  is  fixed  for  Monday,  July 
3rd,  and  will  be  held  in  the  grounds  of  Poulett  Lodge.  The  schedule  is 
of  the  usual  comprehensive  character,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  J.  J.  G. 
Pugh,  2,  Heath  Road,  Twickenham, 

-  Strawberry  Noble. — This  variety  appears  to  have  done  re¬ 
markably  well  with  Mr.  Barham,  Croxteth  Hall,  this  year  in  pots,  and 
he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  It  would  be  interesting  if  others 
who  have  grown  it  would  state  their  opinions  of  it  for  this  purpose.  Is 
it  good  for  early  or  second  early  forcing?  Any  particulars  would  be 
welcome  to  many  readers. — L.  D.  W. 

-  Strawberry  Noble. — Last  year  this  did  so  well  as  a  mid¬ 
season  forcing  variety  that  we  this  year  tried  it  as  a  second  early  along 
with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton.  The  plants  were  not  very  strong,  as  usually 
happens  when  a  stock  of  a  rather  scarce  variety  is  being  worked  up. 
Notwithstanding  the  plants  threw  up  strong  trusses  of  bloom,  which 
set  well,  and  the  fruits  swelled  remarkably  evenly,  every  berry  being  of 
good  shape  and  large  size,  with  good  colour  and  gloss.  The  individual 
plants  carried  about  a  pound  of  fruit  in  about  a  dozen  examples.  We 
wished  for  as  many  hundreds  as  we  had,  unfortunately,  only  dozens 
of  plants. — Utilitarian. 

- The  following  Gardening  Appointment  has  been  made. 

Mr.  W.  Lees,  late  foreman  at  Park  Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  has  been 
appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Duchess  of  Montrose  at  Sefton  Lodge, 
Newmarket. 

- Garden  Allotments. —  Mr.  Wright’s  paper  on  “Garden 

Allotments,”  which  I  am  glad  to  see  is  not  yet  concluded,  seems  to  me 
quite  one  of  the  best  things  of  the  sort  I  ever  read.  I  sincerely  hope  it 
will  be  published  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  in  which  case  I  will  under¬ 
take  that  every  allotment  holder  in  my  village  shall  have  a  copy. _ 

W.  R.  Raillem. 


- The  Mansfield  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their 

fourteenth  annual  Exhibition  on  Monday,  August  5th.  There  are 
numerous  prizes  for  cottagers  and  amateurs  as  well  as  gentlemen’s 
gardeners  and  nurserymen.  Mr.  S.  Turner,  Mansfield,  is  the  Secretary. 

-  Reading  Show. — We  are  informed  that  a  series  of  premiums 

were  granted  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  to  the  leading  prizewinners  in 
several  classes  at  the  above  Show  last  week  as  a  recognition  of  meri¬ 
torious  work  in  cultivation.  No  intimation  whatever  was  given  to  us 
of  the  date  of  the  Show,  hence  the  absence  of  a  report  of  it  in  these 
columns. 

- Seeing  your  note  on  a  Proliferous  Broccoli  reminds  me 

that  I  have  several  plants  of  Veitch’s  Extra  Early  and  Early  London 
Cauliflower  showing  three  stems  growing  from  the  main  one,  with  the 
promise  of  four  Cauliflower  heads  in  place  of  the  usual  one.  Is  it 
unusual  ?— S. 

-  The  Kent  Fruit  Orchards. — A  correspondent  writes 

“  Until  the  past  few  days  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  an  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  crop  of  all  sorts  of  fruit,  but  heavy  hailstorms  during  the 
last  day  or  two  have  utterly  demolished  many  orchards  of  fruit  and 
blossom.  Still,  those  gardens  that  have  escaped  the  hail  will  be  full  of 
fruit,  Cherries  and  Strawberries  being  in  great  abundance.  The  latter 
are  very  far  advanced.” 

- The  Weather  and  Crops  in  Yorkshire.— Mr.  A.  J. 

Brown  writes  from  Wensleydale  : — “  The  weather  here  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  Last  week  for  several  days  the  temperature  reached 
80°,  and  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  at  60°.  Everything  seems  to 
make  rapid  progress,  as  we  also  had  some  splendid  showers.  I  am  told 
by  some  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  that  they  have  not  had  such  a  spring 
here  for  many  years.  There  seems  to  be  every  prospect  of  a  good  fruit 
season.” 

- Rainfall  and  Temperature  in  Sussex. — Mr.  R.  Inglis 

writes  : — “  The  rainfall  at  Cuckfield,  Mid-Sussex,  for  May  was 
1-45  inch,  being  0  56  inch  under  the  average  of  the  district.  The 
heaviest  fall  was  0-45  inch  on  the  27th.  Rain  fell  on  fifteen  days. 
The  highest  temperature  was  92°  on  the  23rd,  the  lowest,  40°  on  1st, 
3rd,  and  19th.  Mean  day  temperature,  76’1°  ;  mean  night  ditto,  47’1°. 
Mean  temperature,  61 '6°,  being  6-7°  above  the  average  of  seven  years, 
and  just  equal  to  the  average  temperature  of  June.” 

-  Double  Poet’s  Narcissus.— Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland  writes 

“  I  never  had  the  true  large  flowering  Gardenia-flowered  sort  in  such 
perfection  as  this  year.  I  send  blooms  for  your  observation.  Verily 
Ireland  can  grow  Narcissi  well.  I  have  been  cutting  from  the  different 
sections  since  the  16th  of  January,  and  we  are  now  raising  the  bulbs 
of  Ard  Righ  for  exportation  to  America.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
double  Poet’s  Narcissus.”  [Very  fine  indeed  are  the  blooms,  3 j  inches 
in  diameter  on  stems  nearly  18  inches  in  length.] 

-  Onions  Failing.— “J.  E.”  writes:— “I  have  been  very  un" 

lucky  with  my  spring  Onions  this  year,  and  should  like  to  know  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  have  been  the  same.  I  sowed  6  ozs,  of  three 
different  varieties  on  March  26th,  and  did  not  get  six  Onions  out  of  the 
lot,  although  Leeks  and  silver-skinned  Onions  sown  about  the  same  time 
came  up  well,  every  seed,  I  should  think,  germinating.  I  do  not  like  to 
say  the  seed  was  bad,  as  I  obtained  it  from  one  of  the  best  nurseries.  I 
sowed  over  again  about  a  fortnight  since,  but  can  see  no  sign  of 
Onions  appearing.” 

- Cleansing  Bottles. — Having  in  view  the  approaching  fruit 

season,  a  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  : — The  easiest  manner  of 
cleaning  oily  or  greasy  bottles  is  to  pour  into  them  a  little  strong 
sulphuric  acid  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  drain  as  much  as 
possible.  The  bottle  is  then  corked  and  the  acid  caused  to  flow  into 
every  portion  of  it  for  about  five  minutes  or  so.  It  is  then  washed  with 
repeated  rinsings  of  cold  water.  All  traces  of  oil  or  grease  will  thus  be 
removed  in  a  very  expeditious  manner,  and  no  odour  whatever  will  be 
left  in  the  bottle  after  washing. 

-  Myosotises. — “  S.  L.”  writes  “  Will  ‘  J.  K.  W.,  Leicester ,’ 

kindly  tell  me  if  the  Myosotis  E.  alpestris  he  speaks  of  on  page  254  of 
the  Journal  for  March  28th  as  being  hardier  than  M.  dissitiflora,  is 
identical  with  M.  alpestris  elegantissima  of  the  supplement  to  the  new 
‘  Dictionary  of  Plants  ?  ’  Also  where  I  could  procure  a  packet  of  seed, 
true,  as  I  have  not  seen  it  advertised  in  any  seed  lists  ?  However  good 
the  plants  of  M.  dissitiflora  when  planted  in  autumn,  they  seem  to 
damp  off  during  the  winter,  although  all  leaves  blown  on  the  beds  are 
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allowed  to  remain  as  protection.”  [M.  alpestris  is  an  old  species,  and 
the  E.  preceding  it  in  the  page  quoted  was  perhaps  a  misprint  for  M.] 

— —  Stringing  Melons. — “  Melons  should  be  well  syringed  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,”  is  a  hackneyed  phrase,  but  I  believe  more  Melons 
are  ruined  through  this  practice  than  any  other.  The  foliage  is  often 
battered,  then  scalded,  as  well  as  canker  induced.  Except  a  slight 
dewing  over  at  closing  time  on  sunny  days  whilst  the  plants  are  in  a 
young  state,  we  never  syringe  Melons,  and  very  seldom  have  any  red 
spider,  and  never  to  do  any  damage.  The  foliage  keeps  clean  and 
healthy  to  the  last.  We  have  just  cut  our  earliest  Melons,  and  not  a 
sign  of  a  red  spider  can  be  seen.  I  believe  more  Melons  are  ruined  from 
spider  through  being  too  close  to  the  glass  than  from  any  other  cause. 
The  wires  should  not  be  less  than  18  inches  from  the  roof. — A.  Young. 

- Vines  too  close  to  the  Glass. — The  same  correspondent 

writes  as  follows  on  this  subject  : — “  Like  Melons,  Vines  are  trained  too 
close  to  the  glass.  I  firmly  believe  that  less  spider  would  be  seen  if  the 
trellis  was  at  the  least  30  inches  from  the  glass.  More  often  than  not 
10  or  12  inches  is  the  rule.  When  the  leaves  press  against  the  glass,  or 
within  an  inch  or  two  of '  it,  they  are  exposed  to  two  extremes,  and 
are  either  very  hot  or  very  cold.  More  air  is  also  needed  than  when 
placed  at  a  distance  from  the  roof.  There  is,  further,  less  labour 
required  for  tying  down  the  shoots  when  they  are  a  good  distance  from 
the  glass.” 

-  Intemperate  Slugs. — On  all  sides  we  hear  much  complaining 

about  slugs  and  their  depredations,  and  more  than  ordinary  trouble  has 
to  be  taken  either  in  destroying  or  keeping  them  in  check.  The  owner 
of  a  neighbouring  garden  employed  three  women  every  night  for  a  week 
collecting  and  destroying  snails,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  captured 
more  than  one-half  of  them.  Hunting  for  slugs  is  rather  tedious  work, 
especially  if  no  traps  are  set,  and  the  best  plan  is  to  place  heaps  of 
something  that  will  attract  and  keep  the  slugs  together.  We  find  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  brewers’  grains  or  anything  soaked  in  beer,  and 
will  travel  a  considerable  distance  to  get  at  it.  We  catch  quite  a 
number  on  and  around  the  heaps  of  grains,  and  either  stale  bread  or 
bran  soaked  in  beer  proves  equally  attractive. — I. 

- York  Florists’  Show. — On  Wednesday,  May  29th,  the 

Ancient  Society  of  Florists  held  their  second  Show  of  the  season  in  the 
Guildhall.  Though  known  as  the  Tulip  Show,  excessive  heat  succeeded 
by  heavy  rains  considerably  interfered  with  these  favourite  flowers, 
bringing  them  on  too  rapidly.  Pansies,  however,  more  than  compensated 
for  the  worn  appearance  of  many  of  the  Tulips,  and  the  Show  was  really 
a  very  choice  one  for  colour  and  effect.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  of 
Bedale  made  a  display  of  herbaceous  plants,  including  Iceland  Poppies, 
Columbines,  and  varieties  of  Pyrethrum,  noticeable  for  brilliancy  of 
colour,  and  meriting  the  honour  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Society  in 
the  presentation  of  a  certificate  of  merit.  As  usual,  the  hand  bouquets 
showed  superior  taste  on  the  part  of  the  competitors,  the  wild  flower 
bouquets  especially  displaying  great  pains  and  judgment  in  their 
arrangement. 

-  The  Weather  in  Mat. — May  was  changeable,  with  two 

bright  days  before  the  7th,  when  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  came 
on,  and  the  weather  was  dull,  with  only  a  very  little  sunshine  up  to  the 
20th.  The  22nd  was  a  splendid  day,  almost  clear  all  through.  The  23rd 
opened  bright,  but  a  very  heavy  storm  of  rain  and  thunder  came  on  at 
2.20  P.M.,  when  0-73  inch  of  rain  fell  in  half  an  hour,  and  at  5.30  p.m. 
roi  inch  fell  in  one  hour.  The  river  Chater  rose  4  feet  in  an  hour  ; 
several  things  near  were  struck  by  the  lightning.  The  remainder  of  the 
month  was  very  wet.  Total  rainfall  C'll  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty- 
two  days,  and  P75  inch  fell  on  the  23rd.  Highest  shade  temperature,  78° 
on  the  22nd  and  23rd  ;  lowest  38°  on  the  3rd.  Lowest  on'  grass,  32°  on 
the  3rd.  Barometer  highest,  30'19  at  noon  cn  the  21st  ;  lowest,  29-55 
at  9  A.M.  on  the  25th.  Garden  spring  running  36  gallons  per  minute  on 
31st.  This  is  the  greatest  rainfall  in  one  month  on  our  records. — W.  H. 
Divers,  Ketton  Ilall,  Stamford. 

-  Last  Year’s  Weather  Records.  —  The  report  of  the 

Astronomer  Royal  presented  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  at  Greenwich 
Observatory  on  Saturday  afternoon  contains  a  short  summary  of  the 
meteorological  observations  made  in  1888.  The  average  temperature  of 
the  whole  year  was  only  47-7°,  more  than  one  and  a  half  be’ow  the 
average  of  the  preceding  forty-seven  years.  The  hottest  day  was 
August  10th,  when  the  thermometer  rose  to  87-7°,  and  the  coldest  was 
February  2nd,  when  it  fell  to  18'4°.  May,  November,  and  December 
were  the  only  months  warmer  than  the  average,  while  July  was  nearly 


4.j°  cooler  than  usual.  But  the  most  remarkable  point  about  the 
weather  of  the  year  was  its  lack  of  sunshine.  During  the  whole  twelve 
months  there  were  only  1068  hours  of  sunshine,  or  250  hours  below  the 
avarage  of  the  previous  eleven  years.  We  had  less  than  one-quarter 
of  the  sunshine  that  we  might  have  had,  only  four-fifths  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  had,  and  not  much  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  we  had 
in  the  sunny  year  preceding.  The  rainfall  of  1888  was  nearly  3  inches 
greater  than  usual. 

-  The  Pleasures  op  Botanising  have  been  experienced  by 

many  readers  of  this  Journal,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  have 
pursued  it  with  the  same  vigour  and  determination  as  did  the  eminent 
botanist,  P.  E.  Boissier.  In  a  memoir  it  is  stated  that  botanising  in  the 
fields  was  his  greatest  delight,  and  his  home  excursions  subsequently 
extended  into  distant  travels.  He  was  a  good  walker  and  a  good 
mountaineer,  and  retained  his  great  physical  powers  until  quite  late  in 
life.  On  his  first  visit  to  the  Maritime  Alps  in  1832  he  walked  the 
whole  distance,  some  forty  miles,  from  Nice  to  Tenda  in  a  single  journey, 
and  as  lately  as  1871,  when  in  his  sixty-second  year,  he  accomplished  in 
one  day  on  foot  the  longer  and  much  more  difficult  journey  from  La 
Madone  delle  Finestre  to  Tenda.  The  distance  is  estimated  at  about 
forty-five  miles,  and  entails  an  ascent  from  1900  to  2336  metres,  then  a 
descent  to  1500  metres,  upwards  again  to  2600  metres,  and  finally  down 
to  750  metres.  And  this  exertion  was  undertaken  to  rediscover  the  rare 
and  singular  Saxifraga  florulenta,  originally  discovered  by  an  English 
tourist.  This,  Boissier’s  fourth  excursion  for  this  object,  proved 
successful. 

- The  Season  in  Worcestershire. — Until  last  week  we  had  a 

fair  prospect  of  a  fruitful  season,  and  all  growing  crops  were  coming  on 
apace  ;  but  our  hopes  have  been  shattered,  not  by  frost  or  blight,  but  by 
what  may  be  termed  an  ice  storm — hail  was  out  of  the  question.  On 
May  24th  we  experienced  about  the  severest  storm  ever  witnessed  in 
this  county,  and  it  was  quite  local,  as  crops  are  uninjured  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  us.  The  ice  came  down  in  torrents  from  the  size  of  marbles 
up  to  1J  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  one  instance  a  piece  was  picked  up 
about  the  size  of  a  large  Orange.  Fruit,  foliage,  and  young  vegetables 
are  cut  to  pieces,  and  Rhubarb  smashed  to  a  pulp.  We  have  also  about 
400  squares  of  glass  broken  in  the  vineries.  The  top  lights  suffered  the 
most,  and  in  two  instances  out  of  eight  squares  only  one  escaped.  The 
foliage  was  riddled  through  and  cut  off,  and  the  Grapes  injured.  The 
tops  of  large  trees  are  almost  stripped  of  foliage.  The  quantity  of 
fallen  leaves  reminded  one  of  November.  The  poor  Chrysanthemums, 
-which  had  only  been  placed  outside  the  day  previous,  were  stripped  of 
foliage  and  the  tops  broken.  We  saved  the  plant  houses  by  drawing 
down  the  Parisian  blinds  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  approach  of  the 
storm,  but  not  more  than  two  frames  escaped.  The  farmers  and  cot¬ 
tagers  in  the  neighbourhood  have  suffered  severelj-.  Hops  are  cut  down, 
and  whole  fields  of  Peas  and  Beans  are  laid  low.  The  loss  will  be  very 
heavy. — A.  Young,  AVberley  Hall  Gardens,  Stourport. 

- Late  Strawberries  for  Forcing. — It  is  usual  to  prepare 

late  varieties  for  fruiting  in  pots  during  the  early  part  of  this  month. 
For  some  time  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
early  sorts  would  bo  much  more  useful.  For  instance,  a  batch  of  James 
Yeitch,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  or  any  other  would  only 
be  in  flower  by  the  time  Yicomtesse  Hdricart  de  Thury  would  be  set  ;  in 
fact,  they  would  be  swelling  only  when  that  variety  under  cool  frame  treat¬ 
ment  would  be  ripening  its  fruit.  When  brought  on  steadily  for  this 
purpose  the  last-named  kind,  if  liberally  thinned,  will  swell  to  a  good 
size.  Being  ripened  under  cool  treatment  the  flavour  will  be  equal'  if  not 
superior,  to  outdoor  fruit.  James  Veitch  may  suit  some  tastes  very  well, 
but  it  is  only  second  rate  in  flavour  in  comparison  to  Yicomtesse  H6ricart 
de  Thury.  We  have  a  frame  of  the  latter  planted  out,  and  the  crop  now 
ripening  is  fine,  large,  well-coloured  fruit.  The  plants  were  covered  with 
lights  in  January,  and  have  only  had  air  admitted  by  lilting  or  opening 
them  about  four  times,  twice  being  to  give  water  and  lay  a  little  long 
grass  between  them.  They  set  well,  swelled  satisfactorily,  and  have 
given  but  little  trouble.  Early  or  second  early  fruiting  sorts,  such  as' 
President,  brought  on  almost  naturally  in  this  way  can  scarcely  fail 
to  give  satisfaction.  I  am  of  opinion  that  considerably  more  might  be 
done  in  fruiting  Strawberries  planted  out  in  pits  round  which  one  or 
more  hot-water  pipes  are  arranged  than  is  the  case  at  present,  or  by 
growing  them  in  pots.  The  crop  of  fruit  would  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  from  pot  plants,  and  the  labour  materially  less,  a  matter  of  no 
small  importance. — W.  B.  L. 

-  Adiantum  farleyense. —  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers 

inform  me  why  I  cannot  grow  Adiantum  farleyense  Fern  ?  The  house 
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seems  all  that  can  be  desired  as  far  as  I  can  see.  The  temperature 
ranges  at  this  time  of  year  from  60°  to  85°  or  90°  ;  in  winter  never  less 
than  50°.  The  roof  is  whitewashed  in  summer  on  account  of  the  hot 
sun.  For  some  years  I  used  nothing  but  peat  for  planting  in  ;  this  year 
I  am  using  a  compost  prepared  by  Messrs.  Birkenhead  of  Sale,  consisting 
of  loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  and  charcoal ;  but  it  makes  no  difference.  1 
got  a  new  plant  to  try  in  it  ;  it  commenced  growing  well,  but  after  a 
time  the  young  fronds  began  to  turn  brown  as  usual,  and  the  plant,  as 
its  predecessors  have  done,  is  getting  gradually  smaller  instead  of  larger. 
1  enclose  a  specimen  (the  point)  of  a  frond  beginning  to  go.  In  the 
same  house  a  great  variety  of  Adiantums  grow  to  perfection,  including 
cardioclasna,  macropliyllum,  trapeziforme,  cuneatum,  formosum,  and 
others.  The  only  other  plants  in  the  house  are  Stephanotis  and  Alla- 
manda,  both  of  which  are  in  perfect  condition.  If  anyone  can  point  out 
where  the  fault  in  treatment  is  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged.  The  plants 
never  have  cold  water,  and  are  never  watered  or  syringed  over  the 
fronds. — E.  T.,  Portugal.  [The  frond  received  is  quite  brown,  as  if  it 
had  not  had  sufficient  shade  or  enough  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
assume  the  plant  is  properly  watered.  The  subject  is,  however,  left  for 
those  of  our  readers  who  grow  this  Fern  well  to  oblige  by  pointing  out 
the  possible  failure,  and  by  stating  the  practice  they  have  found  satis- 
actory.J 


FIG.  74.— EXACUM  mac  rant hum.  (See  page  464.) 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Great  Show  in  the  Temple  Gardens. — May  30th  and  31st. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  achieved  an  artistic  triumph, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  without  incurring  financial  loss.  Their 
Show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  last  week  was  in  many  im¬ 
portant  respects  a  model  one,  and  some  of  its  features  were  of  a 
character  to  eclipse  anything  that  has  previously  been  brought 
together  by  any  other  body  of  horticulturists.  To  begin  with,  the  Show 


was  not  too  large  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  entirety.  It  was  thoroughly 
representative,  yet  the  visitor  was  not  wearied  by  having  to  inspect  a 
mass  of  exhibits  possessed  of  no  individual  quality  and  of  little  interest 
to  anyone  except  those  who  owned  them. 

To  a  very  great  extent  the  Show  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  and 
popular  features  —  Orchids,  hardy  and  greenhouse  decorative  plants, 
and  cut  flowTers.  Nearly  half  of  the  Exhibition  was  composed  of 
Orchids,  which  command  attention  alike  from  horticulturists  and  the 
general  public,  and  it  might  safely  be  said  that  had  there  been  no  other 
plants  besides  these  on  view,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  display 
would  have  left  no  room  for  disappointment.  Larger  made  up  plants 
may  have  been  seen  at  Manchester,  but  neither  there  nor  elsewhere  in 
the  world  probably  has  a  more  thoroughly  representative  collection  in 
numbers,  richness,  and  diversity  been  brought  together  than  was 
arranged  in  the  historic  Gardens  on  the  occasion  now  referred  to.  The 
largest  of  the  three  marquees  devoted  to  exhibits  was  160  feet  long  by 
60  (vide,  and  it  was  almost  filled  with  Orchids.  The  central  tabling  was 
100  feet  long,  and  the  whole  of  one  side  was  occupied  by  a  magnificent 
collection  of  popular  kinds,  such  as  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Laslia  purpurata, 
and  Odontoglossum  crispum,  with  a  choice  collection  of  rarer  sorts,  from 
Mr.  F.  Sander.  Their  numbers  spoke  eloquently  of  the  resources  of 
the  St.  Albans  establishment,  and  to  bring  such  a  collection  of  delicate 
flowers  and  exhibit  them  in  all  their  freshness  at  a  London  show  was  a 
triumph  of  skilful  packing. 

More  varied  and  more  interesting  from  a.  connoisseur’s  point  of 
view  were  the  contributions  from  the  treasure  houses  of  Baron  Schroder 
and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.  They  are  dealt  with  in  detail 
below,  and  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  in  interest  and  beauty  they 
were  unique,  comprising  many  of  the  choicest  forms  in  cultivation. 
Besides  these,  such  well  known  specialists  as  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  ;  Mr. 
J.  Cypher,  who  brought  his  plants  in  such  marvellous  condition  from 
Cheltenham;  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Mr. 
G.  T.  White,  and  several  amateurs  showed  Orchids  largely,  while  the 
Cattleyas  from  Mr.  Smee  were  a  great  feature  in  the  general  display.  But 
Orchids  were  not  the  only  popular  class.  Hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine 
plants  were  exhibited  in  great  abundance,  with  many  other  plants  and 
flowers  to  be  further  referred  to. 

A  better  position  fora  show  than  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens,  or  even 
one  so  good,  could  not,  probably,  be  found  in  the  heart  of  London.  The 
gardens  are  about  4  acres  in  extent,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the 
lofty  buildings  of  the  Temple,  and  on  the  fourth  opening  on  to  one  of 
the  finest  promenades  in  the  world — the  Thames  embankment.  More¬ 
over,  the  gardens  are  readily  accessible.  The  weather  on  the  opening 
day  was  generally  fine,  though  a  few  showers  fell.  On  the  second  day 
the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  its  heat  was  tempered  by  a  strong  breeze. 
Appended  are  some  notes  of  the  exhibits. 

ORCHIDS. 

Orchids  were  exhibited  in  superb  form  by  the  leading  amateurs  and 
nurserymen.  They  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  largest  tent,  and 
were  acknowledged  to  be  the  great  feature  of  the  Exhibition. 

Baron  Schroder. — The  first  to  claim  attention  was  the  magnificent 
collection  from  The  Dell,  Egham,  most  effectively  arranged  on  the 
central  stage  near  the  entrance.  In  the  middle  of  the  bacic  row  was  an 
immense  specimen  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  carrying  nearly  a  score  of 
graceful  arching  spikes  with  over  three  hundred  flowers,  and  on  each 
side  were  large  plants  of  richly  coloured  Cattleya  Skinneri  equally 
good,  Laslia  purpurata  and  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  with  a  splendid 
well-flowered  plant  of  the  pretty  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum.  Below 
these  were  rare  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  some  richly  coloured, 
others  pure  white.  Among  white  flowers  Cattleya  Skinneri  alba  was 
conspicuous,  also  C.  Mossife  Wageneri  and  C.  M.  alba.  Other  large 
specimens  of  C.  Mossise  were  in  the  group,  and  C.  Mendeli  also  in  fine 
varieties.  The  most  handsome  and  distinct  was  C.  M.  Rothschildianum, 
which  was  certificated  by  the  Orchid  Committee  on  the  first  day. 
C.  Lawrenceana,  C.  Warneri,  and  C.  Sanderiana  (fig.  75)  were  good 
in  size  and  colour. 

Very  fine  were  the  varieties  of  Odontoglossums ;  O.  crispum  and 
O.  Pescatorei  were  most  abundant,  and  O.  maculatum,  O.  excellens, 
O.  nrevium  majus,  O.  Halli  magnificum,  O.  H.  leucoglossum,  and 
O.  Wallisi  were  represented  by  one  or  two  good  plants.  Dendrobium 
Bensoni®,  D.  Lowi,  and  D.  Jamesianum  were  well  flowered.  Among 
Masdevallias  one  named  Harryana  armenaica  was  very  distinct  in  colour. 
Other  noteworthy  plants  in  this  collection  were  Aerides  Williamsi, 
A.  Lobbi,  A.  Yeitchi,  Cypripedium  bellatulum  (page  457),  C.  Godefroyae, 
C.  Lawrencianum,  and  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  the  hybrid  Phalas- 
nopsis,  John  Seden,  Laslia  bella,  Thunia  Veitchiana,  and  the  natural 
hybrid  L;olia  delliensis,  certificated  by  the  Committee.  The  Veitch 
Memorial  medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. — The  Veitch  Memorial  medal  was  also  awarded 
for  a  magnificent  display  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Bur- 
ford  Lodge,  Dorking.  Amongst  the  Orchids  were  arranged  some  large 
and  choice  varieties  of  Anthuiium  Schertzerianum  with  brilliant  coloured 
spathes.  Vanda  teres  was  well  bloomed.  Aerides  Fieldingi  and 
A.  Godefroyae  were  very  fine.  Cattleyas  Mendeli  and  Mossiae  were 
shown  in  variety.  The  bright  yellow  Oncidium  Marshallianum  was  also 
noteworthy,  and  amongst  others  were  the  new  Maxillaria  Sanderiana. 
with  beautiful  flowers  of  white  and  crimson,  large  specimens  of 
Cypripediums,  including  caudatum,  Dayanum,  and  Swanianum  ; 
Epidendrum  llandi,  and  the  sweet  scented  E.  raniferum,  a  richly 
coloured  form  of  Loelia  pumila,  large  plants  of  Cattleya  Sanderiana, 
'  Disa  racemosa  in  a  paD,  with  four  spikes  bearing  nearly  thirty  blooms 
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and  rosy  buds  ;  Spathoglottis  Kimbaliana,  Dendrobium  Lowi,  tbe  white 
D.  Deari,  and  the  rare  D.  Devonianum  album.  These  with  choice  forms 
of  Masdevallias  and  Odontoglossums  were  much  admired.  A  curious 
little  Orchid  named  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum  has  a  fringed  labellum 
continually  moving  about.  This  plant  came  in  for  a  greater  share  of 
attention  from  the  general  public  than  any  other  Orchid  in  the  Show. 

A.H.Sniee,  Esq. — The  Cattleyas  from  The  Grange,  Wallington,  were 
a  magnificent  collection,  and  beyond  doubt  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Orchid  c’asses.  It  is  well  known  that  for  some  time  Mr.  Smee  has 
devoted  special  attention  to  this  gorgeous  class,  and  his  collection  is  now 


was  a  very  pleasing  pale  form.  Dr.  Duke’s  variety  is  a  fine  form,  the 
sepals  very  broad  and  spreading,  the  lip  edged  and  flushed  with  soft 
rose.  There  were  good  pieces  of  Mendeli,  a  beautiful  variety  of  labiata, 
sceptrum,  and  various  other  forms  of  Mossire.  Amongst  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  Orchids  were  Dendrobium  macrophyllum,  Cypripedium  Law- 
rencianum,  Hackbridge  variety,  C.  ciliolare,  C.  barbatum  nigrum, 
C.  Hookerae,  Coelogyne  Parishi,the  diminutive  Hexisia  crucigera,  Odonto- 
glossum  nasvium  majus,  Thunia  Bensonire,  T.  Marshalliana,  and  Lselia 
purpurata  Brysiana.  A  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  to  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Sander  fy  Co. — The  St.  Albans  firm  occupied  the  whole  of 


rich  in  numbers  and  quality.  Though  the  group  shown  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  Cattleyas  interspersed  with  Ferns,  a  few  miscel¬ 
laneous  Orchids  were  introduced  to  impart  diversity.  Of  Mrs.  Smee’s 
variety  of  C.  Mossise  there  was  a  piece  bearing  fourteen  blooms.  This 
is  a  magnificent  form,  the  huge  fringed  sepals  delicate  satiny  rose ;  the 
lip,  beautifully  fringed,  is  deeply  suffused  with  rich  purplish  crimson,  and 
the  throat  flushed  with  yellow.  C.  M.  londoniensis  is  another  excellent 
form,  with  a  broader  and  more  flattened  lip  than  Mrs.  Smee’s  variety, 
and  more  deeply  coloured,  the  throat  veined  with  bronzy  yellow.  C.  M. 
Southgatei  has  a  fine  lip,  but  the  sepals  are  weak.  C.  M.  Reineckiana 


the  other  side  of  the  centre  stage  with  an  immense  collection  of  great 
merit.  Lselia  purpurata  formed  a  group  at  one  end,  one  large  plant 
bearing  thirty  blooms.  L.  p.  alba,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
was  also  fine.  A  magnificent  bank  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  with 
several  hundred  spikes  followed  the  Lrelias.  Miltonia  vexillaria  occu¬ 
pied  a  space  of  nearly  200  square  feet  in  various  shades  of  colour. 
The  bank  of  Cattleyas  contained  some  good  varieties  of  Mossi®, 
Mendeli,  and  Skinneri,  and  among  these  was  the  handsome  C.  Bryme- 
riana,  which  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  A  silver  cup  was 
given  for  this  collection. 
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J Mr.  James  Cypher. — This  famous  Cheltenham  grower  was  awarded 
a  silver  cup  for  a  large  bank  of  Cattleyas,  in  which  appeared  some 
rich  varieties  of  C.  Mossife  and  C.  Mendeli.  Dendrobiums,  too,  were 
remarkably  well  flowered,  a  large  plant  of  D.  Devonianum  being  a 
complete  mass  of  bloom.  D.  tortile  and  D.  t.  roseum,  with  D.  transpa- 
rens,  D.  Dalhousianum,  D.  Bensonire,  D.  Jamesianum,  and  D.  thyrsi- 
florum  were  equally  fine.  Of  Lselia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum 
citrosmum,  Cypripedium  kevigatum,  and  C.  Dominianum  there  were  fine 
plants,  the  whole  well  arranged,  and  forming  an  interesting  exhibit. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  was  awarded  a  similar  honour  for  a  group  of 
Orchids  with  other  choice  plants.  Among  the  former  were  noticed 
splendid  plants  of  the  lovely  Yanda  teres,  V.  suavis,  Masdevallia 
Harryana  regalis,  M.  H.  Russeliana,  M.  Yeitchi  grandiflora,  with  th'-ee 
dozen  flowers  ;  Anguloa  Ruckeri  ;  grandly  bloomed  plants  of  Calanthe 
veratrifolia,  Aerides  Houlletianum  and  A.  Fieldingi,  with  various 
Cypripediums,  Cattleyas,  Miltonias,  and  Odontoglossums,  and  a  fine 
central  plant  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum,  all  most  tastefully  arranged. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Lino  Co.  occupied  some  space  on  a  side  stage  with  a 
collection  in  which  Phalfenopses  and  Cypripediums  were  most  numerous. 
The  group  was  tastefully  arranged  in  a  groundwork  of  Maidenhair 
Fern.  Some  charming  forms  of  Cypripedium  bellatulum  were  exhibited, 
especially  one  named  C.  b.  excellens,  its  flowers  being  heavily  blotched. 
Large  pans  of  C.  Lawrencianum,  C.  ciiiolare,  C.  niveum,  and  C.  hirsu- 
tissimum  were  shown,  and  amongst  the  Phalienopses  such  species  as 
P.  amabilis,  P.  Sanderiana,  and  P.  rosea  were  the  most  numerous. 
A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

Mr.  G.  T.  White ,  Winchmore  Hill,  staged  a  group  at  one  end  chiefly 
composed  of  Cattleyas  in  rich  variety.  Among  the  hundred  plants  of 
C.  Mossife  were  some  of  exceptional  merit,  one  being  the  rare  C.  M. 
Arnoldiana,  with  white  sepals  and  petals,  very  broad  and  gracefully 
recurved  ;  lip  large  and  open,  of  intense  colour,  with  a  broad  margin  of 
white,  and  beautifully  fringed  ;  a  truly  grand  variety.  The  forms  of 
C.  Mendeli  were  among  the  best  in  the  Show.  A  silver  cup  was  awarded 
for  this  meritorious  collection. 

H.  M.  Pollett,  Esq.,  Femside,  Bickley,  was  awarded  a  silver-gilt 
medal  for  a  splendid  group,  which  contained  many  fine  forms  of 
Odontoglossums  crispum  and  Pescatorei,  and  O.  polyxanthum.  A  strong 
plant  of  the  beautiful  Cypripedium  grande  was  in  bloom  in  the  centre 
of  the  group.  Lfelia  elegans,  L.  e.  Turneri,  and  L.  purpurata  weie  also 
well  shown.  In  the  collection  from  F.  G-.  Tautz,  Esq.,  Shepherd’s  Bush, 
were  choice  plants  of  Cattleya  Aclandife,  Angrfecmn  falcatum,  and 
some  rare  Cypripediums  well  bloomed.  A  silver  cup  was  awarded  for 
this  interesting  group.  A  similar  award  was  given  for  a  group  from 
F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen.  Fine  plants  of  Phalienopses 
were  shown,  together  with  Cattleyas,  Dendrobiums,  Masdevallias,  and 
Odontoglossums.  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  Blenheim  Palace,  staged  nine  handsome  specimens.  Dendrc- 
bium  Jamesianum  had  360  blooms,  and  a  grand  spike  of  Oncidium 
Marshallianum  bore  117  rich  yellow  flowers.  Epidendrum  vitellinum  had 
sixty-two  spikes,  and  there  was  a  grand  plant  of  Cypripedium  caudatum 
with  fifty-three  blooms.  C.  Lawrencianum,  C.  laevigatum,  and  C.  bar- 
batum  superbum  had  forty,  twenty-seven,  and  thirty  flowers  respectively. 
Lfelia  purpurata  and  Cattleya  Mossife  were  large  and  well  bloomed.  A 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was  awarded. 

A  silver  Banksian  medal  was  awarded  for  a  collection  of  Masde¬ 
vallias,  Odontoglossum  crispum  and  Miltonia  vexillaria,  from  C.  F. 
Partington,  Esq.,  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt  (Mr.  B.  Searing,  gardener). 

HARDY  PLANTS. 

Always  of  great  interest,  the  display  of  hardy  flowers  on  this  occasion 
was  of  no  ordinary  character.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  rich  display, 
occupying  some  70  feet  of  tabling,  and  including  a  great  diversity  of 
kinds  and  colours.  Pyrethrums,  single  and  double,  were  freely  employed. 
Poppies  and  Paconies  also  contributed  well.  Papaver  orientale  Blush 
Queen  is  a  pleasing  variety.  Thalictrum  adiantifolium  contributed  a 
graceful  mass  of  Maidenhair-like  foliage,  and  deserves  wide  cultivation. 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  often  seen  in  cottage  windows,  Geum  coccineum 
plenum,  Primula  japonica,  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  Columbines,  A.  chrysantha,  A.  cmrulea  hybrida,  Hemerocallis 
Meddenfordiana,  Funkia  ovata  alba  marginata,  Symphytum  officinale 
variety  marginatum  variegatum,  Liliums  auratum  and  longiflorum, 
Iberis  sempervirens  plena,  Spiraea  palmata,  Anthericum  liliastrum,  and 
A.  1.  major,  Iris  germanica  pallida  racemosa,  I.  florentina,  Trollius  euro- 
pasus,  and  Lupinus  polyphyllus  albus — these  and  many  others  were  seen 
and  admired.  Messrs.  Collins  &  Gabriel,  Waterloo  Nursery,  Hampton,  also 
had  a  very  fine  display,  which  evoked  much  interest.  Two  noteworthy 
plants  in  their  group  were  Paconia  grandiflora  nivea,  double  white,  and 
Campanula  persicifolia  alba.  Lupinus  nootkatensis  major,  Spirfea 
Aruncus,  Scilla  campanulata  alba,  Geum  miniatum  ;  of  these  and  many 
other  plants,  including  Irises,  Aquilegias,  Pyrethrums,  Saxifrages,  Primula 
Sieboldi  violacea  purpurea,  P.  S.  v.  marginata  and  others,  there  were 
excellent  examples. 

Alpines. — Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  had  a 
small  but  interesting  group  of  Alpines,  amongst  which  Cypripedium 
parviflorum,  a  dainty  little  Ladies’  Slipper,  with  yellow  boat  and  brown 
petals  and  sepals  ;  Allium  Owstrowskianum,  Ramonda  pyrenaica, 
Lamium  aureum,  Alyssum  serpyllifolium,  Saponaria  ocymoides,  Armeria 
cephalotes  alba,  A.  maritima  alba,  Arenariamontana,  Thymus  serpyllum, 
Hippocrepis  formosa,  and  numerous  Saxifrages  were  observable.  This 
firm  also  competed  with  a  general  collection  of  hardy  plants,  showing 
some  fine  pans  of  Pyrethrums  and  Lupiauses,  Thalictrum  rubellum, 
Aquilegias,  including  a  distinct  and  fine  white  form  named  nivea 


grandiflora,  Camassia  esculenta  ;  Irises  florentina,  Susiana,  hungarica, 
spectabilis,  and  fiavescens  ;  Mimuluses,  Ranunculus  platanifolium,  with 
small  white  flowers  ;  Pasonia  officinale  rubra  plena,  Dielytra  eximia,  and 
others. 

Cut  Flowers. — Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  an  extensive  collection  of  hardy 
cut  flowers,  for  which  a  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded  ;  a  table  space 
of  about  70  feet  was  occupied  with  this  fine  lot.  The  blooms  were 
arranged  in  bunches  in  groups  of  one  sort,  semicircular  in  form,  banded 
with  distinct  colours  of  another  kind,  as  for  instance  Hemerocallis 
(lava  in  a  mass  with  Anthericum  liliastrum  major,  Papaver  orientale 
Brilliant  in  a  mass  with  Centaurea  montana  alba  ;  single  and  double 
Pyrethrums,  double  Pceonies  and  Sparaxis  were  well  shown.  Mr.  Ware 
also  staged  about  five  dozen  bunches  of  Irises,  chiefly  of  florentina, 
pale  lavender  with  pale  yellow  centre.  Gracchus  and  pallidus  racemosa, 
purple,  were  also  well  shown.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, .  Cheshunt, 
occupied  a  space  of  about  60  feet  run  with  Lilacs,  Clematises,  Azalea 
mollis,  Rhododendrons,  Irises,  Aquilegias,  and  Lupins,  the  whole  making 
a  good  display.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  Covent  Garden,  were  awarded  a 
silver-gilt  Flora  medal  for  a  collection  of  hardy  cut  flowers,  occupying  a 
space  of  about  50  feet  run,  including  many  good  things,  such  as  single 
Anemones,  Aquilegias,  and  double  Paeonies.  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport,  Somerset,  occupied  table  space  30  feet  loDg  by  about 
7  feet  wide  with  a  very  fine  collection  of  hardy  cut  blooms,  consisting 
of  single  and  double  Pmonies  in  capital  condition  and  single  and  double 
Pyrethrums.  Albert  Victor,  bright  purple  crimson,  was  notewortny 
among  the  former,  as  were  four  dozen  of  the  double  white  variety  Carl 
Voget.  Two  dozen  excellent  spikes  of  single  Delphiniums,  some 
Oriental  Poppies,  and  a  good  collection  of  the  Globe  Flower,  Trollius 
europicus,  completed  this  fine  group.  Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Pansies. — Messrs.  Ryder  &  Son,  Sale,  Manchester,  staged  a  good 
collection  of  Pansies,  George  Rudd,  yellow,  dark  centre,  being  one  of  the 
best.  Messrs.  H.  Canned  &  Sons,  Swanley,  also  bad  a  fine  collection  in 
a  cut  state,  set  up  in  large  bunches.  Especially  noticeable  was  a  variety 
called  Eynsford  Sweep,  a  kind  of  dusted  black,  some  of  the  blooms 
entirely  black  without  an  eye.  Others  worth  noting  were  Champion, 
white  ;  Skylark,  white  edged  with  purple,  very  pretty  ;  and  Spring 
Beauty,  in  the  way  of  Cliveden  Purple,  but  brighter.  This  firm  also 
staged  cut  blooms  of  Pelargoniums  Black  Diamond,  President  Harrison, 
Volontd  Nationale  alba,  and  Princess  Teck,  all  good  sorts. 

Rhododendrons. — A  collection  of  Rhododendrons  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
H.  Lane  &  Son,  The  Nurseries,  Berkhampstead,  which  included  the 
leading  varieties,  and  eighteen  boxes  and  baskets  of  cut  blooms  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  of  Waltham  Cross.  Many  of  the  heads  of  bloom 
were  said  to  have  been  grown  on  loam,  and  they  looked  well.  This 
exhibit  was  tastefully  arranged,  a  row  of  tall  plants  of  Dracaena 
indivisa,  intermixed  with  Maidenhair  Fern,  relieving  the  flatness  of  the 
cut  flowers. 

Hardy  Azaleas. — A  group  of  these  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  of 
Woking  testified  to  their  great  excellence  as  decorative  plants.  They 
are  all  very  free  flowering,  and  of  bright  and  varied  colours,  these 
ranging  from  palest  lemon,  almost  ffnitS,  to  canary,  bright  yellow, 
deep  yellow,  orange,  pink,  rose,  andfipftison.  Some  were  small  plants, 
others  large  bushes,  and  they  ought  ’^Rainly  to  be  largely  grown.  A 
silver  cup  was  awarded. 

PLANTS  AND  GROTIP3. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons’  Begonias  have  been 
admired  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  notabilities  at  Swanley  of  late, 
and  that  they  were  deserving  of  inspection  was  well  exemplified  at  this 
Show.  The  group  was  not  large,  but  quality  compensated  for  absence 
of  quantity.  Single  and  double  varieties  were  freely  and  judiciously 
arranged  in  mixture,  and  the  colours  admirably  blended.  The  former 
were  unnamed,  but  amongst  the  doubles  the  following  were  noted: 
Lady  Bliss,  soft  rose,  like  a  huge  Carnation  ;  Edwin  Banks,  vermilion  ; 
Rose  Bud,  very  well  named  ;  J.  Marshall,  orange  scarlet ;  Mrs.  Chas. 
Whitehead,  beautiful  pale  yellow  ;  Lady  M.  Marshara,  delicate  pink  ; 
Lady  Kinnaird,  blush  ;  Constance  Marshall,  warm  rose  ;  and  Countess 
of  Dudley,  white.  Nothing  in  the  Show  was  more  attractive  than  this 
beautiful  collection  of  Begonias,  and  a  silver  Flora  medal  was  awarded 
to  them.  Mr.  Cannell  also  had  a  fine  display  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias. 

Foliage  Plants. — Mr.  H.  B.  May  arranged  a  handsome  group,  con¬ 
sisting  Of  small  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Aralias,  and  a  variety  of  Ferns 
and  other  fine-foliage  plants  arranged  for  effect,  which  were  very  much 
admired. 

Clematises  were  Messrs.  R.  Smith  &  Son’s  contribution,  and  admirably 
represented  the  famous  Worcester  Nurseries.  The  plants  were  mainly 
well  flowered  specimens,  3  to  4  feet  high  and  through,  the  blooms  of 
some  as  large  as  dessert  plates.  Messrs.  Smith  have  long  devoted  great 
attention  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  and  have  sent  out  several 
varieties  of  great  excellence.  The  finest  of  tho-e  shown  on  the  present 
occasion  were  Marie  Lefebvre,  purplish  lilac  ;  Marie  van  Houtte,  white  ; 
Gloire  de  St.  Julien,  greyish  lilac  ;  Sensation,  deep  mauve  ;  Lawsoniana, 
mauve  ;  Grand  Duchess,  blush  ;  Mrs.  George  Jackman,  white  ;  Lady 
Caroline  Nevill,  lilac  ;  Fairy  Queen,  white,  rosy  suffusion  ;  Exnelsior, 
purplish  mauve  ;  Venus  Victrix,  mauve,  double  ;  and  Imperatrice 
Eugenie,  white.  A  silver  cup  was  awarded. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  comprising  such  Acers  as  palmatuin 
palmatifidum,  p.  dissectum,  p.  d.  variegatum,  p.  decompositum,  p.  sep- 
temlobum  laciniatum,  crataegifolium  variegatum,  japonicum  aureum, 
p.  roseo-marginatum  (very  beautiful),  and  p.  linearilobum  atro-purpu- 
reum,  with  Rubus  australis,  Cupressus  arizonica,  C.  macrocarpa  Crippsi, 
Cornus  sibirica  Spathi,  Andromeda  japonica  albo-marginata,  and  Eu- 
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onymus  angustifolius  argenteo-variegatus  represented  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nurseries,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  and  faced  the 
entrance  to  the  great  marquee.  Boxes  of  cut  Rhododendrons  and  hardy 
Azaleas,  also  of  Viburnum  plicatum,  were  arranged  in  front  of  them, 
and  completed  a  very  attractive  exhibit,  to  which  a  silver-gilt  Flora 
was  adjudged. 

Caladiums  were  the  principal  feature  of  a  fine  group  of  plants 
exhibited  by  W.  Melles,  Esq.,  Sewardstone  Lodge,  Chingford.  The 
varieties  included  a  fine  plant  of  Prince  Albert  Edward,  Sirius,  Madame 
Fritz  Koechlin,  M.  A.  Hardy,  Lymington,  Clio,  Candidum,  Artemise, 
and  Mithridate. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  also  had  an  attractive  group  of 
Caladiums  in  excellent  condition,  the  plants  measuring  from  5  to  6  feet 
across.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  sorts  were  Raymond  Lemoinier 
(award  of  merit),  Clio,  Bosphore,  Charlemagne,  Comte  de  Germiny, 
and  Duchesse  de  Montemarte.  The  same  firm  staged  a  good  group  of 
Tuberous  Begonias,  both  single  and  double  varieties,  of  good  variety 
and  quality.  A  capital  miscellaneous  group  of  Palms,  Orchids,  Gloxinias, 
and  Caladiums,  arranged  in  a  light  graceful  manner  at  the  entrance  to 
the  large  tent  in  a  semicircular  form  by  this  firm,  also  merited 
attention.  Two  silver  Flora  medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Laing. 

Pelargoniums  and  Azaleas,  aided  by  a  few  Roses,  won  a  silver  cup 
for  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough.  Amongst  the  former  there  were  splendid 
specimens  of  Kingston  Beauty,  Sister  of  Mercy,  Volontd  Nacionale,  Gold 
Mine,  and  Comtesse  de  Choiseul.  This  was  a  bright  group,  and  well 
put  together. 

Anthuriums. — A  welcome  glow  of  intense  colour  was  contributed 
by  a  group  of  Flamingo  flowers  from  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell 
Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road,  London,  S.E.  The  species  was  the  well- 
known  Schertzerianum. 

In  one  corner  also  of  the  large  tent  Mr.W.  Iceton,  Granard  Gardens, 
Roehampton,  had  arranged  a  group  of  Palms  and  other  foliage  plants, 
conspicuous  amongst  them  being  Dracaena  Lindeni  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  and  attractive  condition.  A  silver  cup  was  adjudged. 

ROSES. 

In  the  large  tent  Roses  in  pots  were  very  finely  shown  by  Messrs 
Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  staged  upwards  of  fifty  plants  in  first-class 
condition,  consisting  of  dwarf  specimens  in  8-inch  pots,  standards  and 
giant  bushes  over  8  feet  in  diameter.  One  of  these  bore  230  blooms 
fully  expanded,  the  variety  being  Charles  Lawson.  Others  represented 
were  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Madame  Willermoz,  Catherine  Soupert,  a 
standard  with  pyramid  trained  head  ;  Marie  Finger,  Cdline  Forestier, 
Centifolia  rosea,  and  Her  Majesty.  This  magnificent  group  occupied  a 
space  70  feet  by  8  feet.  A  silver  cup  was  awarded.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  The  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  occupied  about  50  feet  run  of  table 
space  in  another  tent  with  thirteen  boxes  of  cut  Roses,  including  some 
new  and  many  older  varieties  of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with 
several  very  pretty  Polyantha  varieties.  The  best  of  the  latter  were 
Gloire  de  Polyantha,  a  very  pleasing  variety,  deep  rose,  with  a  white 
base  ;  Anna  Maria  de  Mon  travel,  white,  flowers  produced  in  clusters  ;  and 
Perle  d’Or,  nankeen  yellow.  Two  new  Teas  were  shown,  one,  Corunna, 
creamy  blush  ;  the  other,  White  Perle,  faintest  sulphur.  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Queen  of  Queens,  were  the  best  of  the  older 
kinds.  Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

FERNS. 

The  groups  of  Ferns  were  a  much-admired  feature  of  one  of  the 
smaller  tents.  They  were  represented  in  great  numbers  and  variety, 
and  served  as  an  admirable  relief  to  the  brilliant  masses  of  hardy 
flowers,  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  other  plants  which  surrounded 
them.  The  first  group  was  one  covering  a  space  of  perhaps  300  square 
feet  from  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson’s  Lane  Nursery,  Upper  Edmonton, 
London,  N.  It  was  excellently  arranged,  Tree  Ferns  and  elevated 
baskets  rising  at  the  back,  fine  specimens  of  Microlepia  hirta  cristata, 
Nephrolepis  exaltata,  Didymochlaana  truncatula,  Pteiis  argyrma,  and 
Davallia  Mooreana  beneath  them,  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns  mingled  with 
graceful  Adiantums  dotted  here  and  there,  and  towards  the  front  pans 
of  Doodia  aspera.  Nephrolepis  Bausei,  Davallia  bullata,  Nothoelsena 
•chrysophylla,  Gymnogramma  Parsonsi  (very  beautiful),  G.  Wetten- 
halliana,  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla,  and  many  others.  Silver  Flora 
medal. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead  had  two  large  and  very  fine  groups  well 
worthy  of  their  reputation.  One  wa3  composed  of  hardy  American  and 
British  Ferns,  such  as  Osmunda  gracilis,  Adiantum  pedatum,  Struthio- 
pteris  pennsylvanica,  Aspidium  spinulosum  Booti,  Polystichum  miniatum 
(very  graceful),  Athyrium  Fieldi,  many  varieties  of  A.  Filix-foemina, 
such  as  kalothrix,  Vemonse  cristatum,  Girdlestonei,  grandiceps  (a  fine 
form),  Craigi,  Vernon®  (a  beautiful  Fern),  Frisellise  gracile,  corymbi- 
ferum.  plumosum  elegans,  and  others  ;  Scolopendrium  variety  grandiceps, 
Osmunda  regalis,  O.  regalis  cristata,  Asplenium  marinum,  Lastrea 
montana,  and  many  others.  The  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds  were  also 
a  beautiful  display,  including  many  well  known  forms  and  others  in¬ 
teresting  from  being  less  frequently  seen.  Adiantum  fovearum  with 
its  bronzy  fronds  was  very  distinct.  A.  cristatum,  A.  cuneatum 
•dissectum,  A.  curvatum,  A.  Capillus- Veneris  natalense,  A.  Flemingi, 
A.  formosum,  A.  Williamsi,  A.  amabile,  and  A.  peruvianum  were  some 
noteworthy  representatives  of  the  Maidenhair  class,  and  besides  them 
were  Platycerium  alcicorne,  Stenochlsena  scandens,  Todea  Wilkesiana, 
Hymenophyllum  flexuosum,  Polystichum  mucronatum,  P.  xiphioides, 
Woodwardia  radicans  crispa,  Platycerium  stemaria,  Pell  sea  Wrightiana, 
Platyloma  cordata,  and  numerous  Pterises.  Silver  cup  awarded. 


TULIPS. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  this  meeting  to  revive  in  the  south  a  taste 
for  the  florists’,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  “  rectified  ”  Tulip. 
There  are  still  many  growers  of  these  charming  flowers  in  the  north  ; 
but  we  doubt  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  properly  arranged  bed  of  them 
within  fifty  miles  of  London,  where  there  were  wont  to  be  so  many.  As 
an  inducement  the  Trustees  of  the  Turner  Memorial  Fund  offered  prizes, 
in  the  expectation  that  there  would  be  strong  competition,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  season  proved  unfavourable.  The  scorching  days  of  a  fort¬ 
night  ago  had  such  an  effect  on  the  bloom  that  some  of  our  correspondents 
in  the  north  intimated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take 
part  in  the  Exhibition.  The  result  has  been  that  only  three  competitors 
appeared,  these  being  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  J.P.,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton, 
near  Manchester  ;  Mr.  Thurstan,  Timsbury  House,  Cardiff  ;  and  Messrs. 
Stuart,  Mein,  and  Allan,  of  Kelso,  N.B. 

By  far  the  finest  stand  was  that  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  flowers  of  which 


fig.  76. — P-330NIA  officinalis  lobata.  (See  page  461.) 


were  lovely  and  attracted  deserved  attention.  Not  only  were  the 
varieties  of  the  choicest  description  and  correctly  named,  but  they 
possessed  a  “  finish  ”  that  made  them  much  superior  to  their  competi¬ 
tors.  The  varieties  were  arranged  in  three  rows  and  consisted  of — back 
row  :  Commander,  fth.  biz.  ;  Glory  of  Stakehill,  b.  byb.  ;  Carbuncle, 
fid.  byb. ;  Demosthenes,  fth.  biz. ;  Lady  Mary,  ro.  b.  ;  Mrs.  Lomax, 
fid.  ro. ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  fid.  biz.  ;  Glory  of  Stakehill,  byb.  b. ;  Madame 
St.  Amand,  fid.  ro.  ;  Talisman,  fid.  byb. ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  biz.  b. ;  Mrs. 
Lomax,  fid.  ro. ;  Violette  Aimable,  fth.  byb. ;  Mrs.  Barlow,  ro.  b. ; 
General  Grant,  fth.  biz. ;  Aglaia,  fid.  ro. ;  Lord  Delamere,  biz.  b. ; 
Seedling,  fid.  biz.  Middle  row  :  Bob  Morley,  fid.  byb.  ;  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts,  ro.  b. ;  Lady  Sefton,  fid.  ro.  ;  Friar  Tuck,  fid.  byb.  ;  Seedling, 
No.  17,  fid.  byb. ;  Sulphur,  fid.  biz.  ;  Modesty,  fth.  ro.  ;  Annie 
MacGregor,  fid.  ro. ;  Dr.  Hardy,  fid.  biz.  ;  Mabel,  fid.  ro.  ;  Seedling, 
No.  117,  br. ;  Nimbus,  fid.  byb.  ;  Dr.  Hardy,  fid.  biz.  ;  Seedling,  biz.  b.  ; 
Adonis,  fid.  byb. ;  Masterpiece,  fth.  biz. ;  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  ro.  b. ; 
Heroine,  fth.  ro.  Front  row  :  William  Lea,  fid.  biz.  ;  W.  Parkinson 
fth.  byb. ;  Seedling,  biz.  b. ;  Lord  Stanley,  fid.  biz. ;  Annie  MacGregor 
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fld.  ro.  ;  Seedling,  A.  27  ;  Mabel,  fid.  ro.  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  fll. 
byb.  ;  W.  Wilson,  biz.  b. ;  Nimbus,  fid.  byb.  ;  Masterpiece,  fth.  biz.  ; 
Seedling,  ro.  b. ;  Sir  J.  Paxton,  fth.  biz. ;  Talisman,  fld.  byb.  ;  Seedling, 
byb.  b.  ;  Charmer,  fld.  ro.  ;  Mrs.  Cooper,  fth.  byb.  ;  Alice  Grey,  byb.  b.  : 
the  whole  consisting  of  fifty-four  blooms  in  the  stands,  besides  twenty- 
six  blooms  of  beautiful  breeders.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein’s  exhibition 
consisted  of  forty-eight  varieties,  some  of  which  were  very  good  blooms  ; 
others  again  were  rather  coarse  and  stained,  and  to  these  the  second 
prize  was  awarded.  Mr.  Thurstan’s  stands  contained  twenty-four 
broken  flowers  and  twenty-four  breeders,  and  they  came  in  third.  The 
premier  honours  all  fell  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  premier  flamed  flower  being 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  premier  feathered  Mrs.  Cooper  ;  and  the  premier 
breeder  Glory  of  Stakehill. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
contractions  made  use  of  in  the  above  report  signify — b.,  breeder  ; 
ro.,  rose  ;  byb.,  byblcemen  ;  biz.,  bizarre  ;  fld.,  flamed  ;  fth.,  feathered. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Coventry, were  awarded  a  silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal  for  some  lovely  bouquets,  wreaths,  baskets  of  flowers, 
sprays,  and  buttonhole  bouquets,  all  arranged  in  their  well-known 
manner,  and  consisting  of  the  choicest  flowers.  Mr.  G.  Newman,  florist, 
Bromley,  Kent,  also  exhibited  well  in  thi3  class.  A  silver-gilt  Flora 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hodgkins,  Burton  Road,  Withington, 
Manchester,  for  a  group  of  skeleton  leaves,  flowers,  and  Ferns,  arranged 
in  cases.  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  High  Holborn, 
London,  occupied  about  50  feet  of  table  space  with  a  very  fine  collection 
of  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  which  contained  the  first  prize  lot  of 
twenty-five  plants,  well  grown,  dwarf,  compact  specimens,  well  flowered, 
and  of  good  and  varied  colour. 

Mr.  G.  Braid,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  staged  fifty  Pelargoniums  of  the 
market  type,  good  varieties,  the  plants  being  densely  flowered.  From 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park  Nurseries,  Enfield,  came  a  new 
Pelargonium  named  Bush  Hill  Beauty,  a  sport  from  Madame  Thibaut, 
and  from  which  it  is  distinct  by  the  blooms  being  larger  and  more 
densely  striped  Messrs.  Cannell  staged  a  new  Pelargonium  of  the 
Zonal  type,  named  Souvenir  de  Mirande,  having  a  white  centre,  the 
colour  gradually  deepening  into  a  bright  rose  at  the  edges.  The  trusses 
were  compact.  An  award  of  merit  was  given.  Mr.  R.  Miller,  South- 
down  Nursery,  Shoreham,  showed  cut  blooms  of  a  new  Pelargonium 
named  Pearl,  The  blooms  were  of  the  purest  white  and  of  good  sub¬ 
stance. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

Fruit  Committee. — R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Also 
present— Dr.  Robert  Hogg,  Harrison  Weir,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Denning,  G.  W. 
Cummins,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  W.  Wildsmith,  Arthur  J.  Sutton,  G.  Cliffe, 

F.  T.  Lane,  G.  Norman,  G.  Wythes,  J.  Roberts,  J.  Smith,  H.  Balderson, 
and  J.  Wright.  Mr.  T.  Whillans,  The  Gardens,  Blenheim,  sent  fruits  of  a 
large  and  handsome  white-fleshed  Melon,  but  its  quality  did  not  equal  its 
appearance,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  Committee.  Mr.  Palmer  exhibited 
a  good  fruit  of  Thames  Ditton  Hero  Melon,  also  stems  showing  its  free 
setting  character.  It  was  overripe,  and  passed  accordingly.  A  small 
Melon  was  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Belayers,  gardener  to  Captain  Capp,  North- 
croft,  Englefield  Green,  but  was  not  in  condition  to  merit  an  award. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  .Nurseries,  Slough,  staged  four  fruits  of 
Lockie’s  Perfection  Cucumber — smooth  uniform  fruits  a  foot  long — a 
model  in  shape  and  excellent  in  quality.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded. 

About  sixty  dishes  of  Apples  were  staged  by  Messrs.  G.  BunyariA  Co., 
for  which  a  silver  Knightian  medal  was  recommended.  Sma^pr  col¬ 
lections,  but  equally  well  kept  fruit,  from  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Mr. 

G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H.  Smee,  Esq.,  were  also  staged,  and  silver 
Banksian  medals  recommended.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  granted  to 
Mr.  G.  R.  Featherby,  Gillingham,  Kent,  for  a  dish  of  fine  Tomatoes, 
and  a  first  prize  awarded  in  the  class.  Excellent  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Hollingworth,  gardener  to  J.  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  Uttoxeter,  bunches  medium  sized,  berries  good,  uniform 
in  size,  and  beautifully  coloured  ;  as  we  think  they  were  also  staged 
for  a  prize  one  was  probably  granted,  but  we  failed  to  see  the  card. 
Mr.  George  Munro,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a  large  and  valuable 
collection  of  produce,  including  Melons,  Grapes,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
Green  Peas,  and  French  Beans,  large  and  fine,  and  baskets  of  Potatoes. 

Floral  Committee. — -A  goodly  number  of  objects  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Floral  Committee,  but  being  staged  in  different  parts 
of  the  building  they  were  examined  under  some  difficulty.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  first-class  certificates  of  merit  were  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  : — 

Veronica  Fairfieldi. — This  looks  like  a  fine  form  of  V.  Hulkeana. 
It  was  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  George  Thomson,  by  whom  it  was  exhi¬ 
bited,  and  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  William  Martin,  Fairfield,  Dunedin, 
Otago.  It  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  and  may  be  regarded  as  hardy,  as  it 
has  stood  out  of  doors  for  two  years  in  Mr.  Thomson’s  garden  at  Knags 
Hill.  It  produces  what  may  be  termed  erect  racemes  of  double  flowers 
of  a  flesh-white  colour,  each  flower  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  tiny 
cups.  The  foliage  is  small,  and  the  habit  of  growth  apparently  com¬ 
pact.  Mr.  Thomson  states  that  it  lasts  fora  long  time  in  a  cut  state. 

Pcconia  officinalis  lobata  (page  463). — An  old  plant  nearly  lo3t,  but 
again  restored  to  cultivation,  having  large  single  Tulip-like  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  red  colour,  and  with  a  cluster  of  golden  stamens  round  the  eye. 
From  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham. 

Exacum  mde  rant  hum  (page  460). — A  shrubby  greenhouse  plant, 


bearing  brilliant  deep-blue  Lasiandra-like  flowers,  a  plant  that  re¬ 
quires  to  be  kept  fairly  warm  in  winter.  From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Burford  Lodge,  Dorking.  This  beautiful  plant  was  found  in  Ceylon  at 
an  altitude  of  6000  feet,  and  belongs  to  the  Gentian  family. 

Struthiopteris  pennsylvanica  recurva. — A  very  handsome  form,  the 
deeply  toothed  pinnae  slightly  recurved.  From  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birken¬ 
head,  nurserymen,  Sale,  near  Manchester. 

Begonia  Rose  Bud  (double). — An  exceedingly  fine  variety  of  a 
delicate  pink  colour,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and  as  symmetrical  as  those 
of  a  Ranunculus.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  nurserymen, 
Swanley. 

Awards  of  merit  were  recommended  to  the  following  : — Begonia  Sir 
W.  C.  Brooks,  orange  crimson,  double  flowers,  not  very  large,  but  very 
bright  in  colour  ;  and  to  Begonia  (double)  Lady  Harriet  Cavendish, 
delicate  salmon  pink  with  white  centre,  very  pleasing  ;  and  to  Pelar¬ 
gonium  (Zonal)  Souvenir  de  Mirande,  a  hybrid  Zonal  having  the  white 
centred  flowers  edged  with  the  brightest  carmine,  very  distinct  and 
novel  ;  all  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons.  To  Caladium  Raymond 
Lemonier,  a  very  handsome  form,  creamy  in  the  centre,  carmine,  with 
dark  midribs  ;  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Stanstead  Park  Nursery, 
Forest  Hill,  S.E.  To  Pyrethrum  (single)  Albert  Victor,  very  bright 
magenta  crimson,  large  broad  petals,  flat-and  striking.  To  Pseonia 
arborea  Leonard  Kelway  (double),  pale  ground  flushed  with  purple  ; 
and  Agenovia,  belonging  to  the  same  section,  white  tinted  with  pink  and 
flushed  with  purple  ;  all  from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  nurserymen, 
Langport.  To  Athyrium  F.-f.  regale  (Barnes)  ;  from  Messrs.  W.  &.  J. 
Birkenhead  ;  and  to  Pelargonium  (large  flowered)  Indian  Yellow,  pink 
lower  petals  suffused  with  yellow,  dark  top  petals  with  broad  edge  of 
salmon  crimson  ;  from  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.  A  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded  to  the  curious  Aciphylla  squarrosa. 

Other  contributions  included  single  Pyrethrums  Princess  Victoria, 
deep  rose  or  amaranth  ;  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  very  pretty  soft  pink  ; 
Agnes  Mary  Kelway,  bright  rosy  magenta  ;  and  James  Kelway,  deep 
carmine,  fine  in  colour.  Also  the  following  new  tree  Paeonies  ^Con¬ 
stantine,  rose  and  white  ;  Valparaiso,  deep  rose  with  white  centre  ;  and 
Apol’on,  purplish  rose  edged  with  white.  Also  the  following  seedling 
Delphiniums  Lord  C.  Beresford,  sky  blue  and  rose,  white  centre 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  deep  blue  shaded  with  violet  ;  Mr.  Balfour,  deep 
blue  and  violet ;  Mr.  Smith,  dark  blue,  violet  centre  ;  John  Bright, 
In  Memoriam,  pale  blue  white  centre  ;  Lord  Brassey,  shaded  light  blue, 
rose  and  white  centre  ;  and  William  Kelway,  cobalt  blue,  white  eye; 
from  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son.  Begonia  (double)  White  Globe,  Sulphur 
White,  and  the  following  single  varieties  : — Gigantea,  very  large,  bright 
deep  rose  ;  Crimson  Gem,  bright  crimson  ;  and  Mrs.  J.  Chamberlain, 
blush  margined  with  pale  pink;  and  the  following  Caladiums  : — Verdi, 
pale  red  with  distinct  margin  of  green  ;  La  Loraine,  pale  red  with  dark 
veins  ;  Mrs.  H.  Veitch  and  Marquis  d’Albertas  ;  all  from  Messrs.  J. 
Laing  &  Sons. 

From  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead  came  Lastrea  pseudo-mas  fimbriata 
cristata ;  Polyslicnum  angulare  polydactylon  (Jones)  ;  Athyriums 
F.-f.  conglomeratum,  and  cristatum  densum.  From  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  nurserymen,  Waltham  Cross,  came  Tea  Roses,  Corunna,  blush  ; 
and  White  Perle,  creamy  white.  From  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  seeds¬ 
men,  High  Holborn,  Mimulus  moschatus  compactus.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Anthurium  Burfordianum,  one  of  the  Andreanum  type.  To  Mr. 
W.  H.  Apthorpe,  Cambridge,  Coleus  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  a  bold  leaved 
variety,  with  dark  spotting  and  a  golden  green  edge.  From  Messrs. 
H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton,  Pelargonium  (decorative),  Bush  Hill  Beauty,  a 
fine  bright  coloured  sport  from  Madame  Thibaut.  From  Mr.  R.  Miller, 
nurseryman,  Shoreham,  Pelargonium  (decorative)  Pearl,  a  pure  white 
sport  from  Madame  Thibaut,  absolutely  without  any  colour,  and  appa¬ 
rently  very  free  ;  and  from  E.  B.  Foster,  Esq.,  the  following  new  Show 
Pelargoniums  :  Enthusiast,  Exquisite,  Jacobin,  Curtius,  Carmine,  and 
Conspirator,  all  fine  and  promising  large  flowered  varieties. 

The  attendance  was  good,  especially  on  the  second  day,  and  we  have 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  necessarily  considerable  outlay 
involved  in  preparations  is  more  than  met  by  the  receipts,  and  if  the 
Exhibition  had  remained  open  another  day  a  handsome  profit  would 
probably  have  resulted. 


PEACHES  ON  OPEN  WALLS. 

I  AM  glad  to  say  that  so  far  we  have  an  excellent  promise  of  fruit 
on  our  Peach  trees  on  the  open  wall,  which  is  100  yards  in  length  and 
contains  twenty  trees.  All  are  healthy,  with  an  abundant  set.  The 
heavy  hailstorm  which  has  caused  so  much  destruction  did  no  damage 
to  the  trees,  partly  from  the  westerly  direction  in  which  the  storm, 
came,  and  from  the  wide  coping.  Insects  have  troubled  us  but  little. 
We  gave  a  washing  of  soapsuds  before  the  blossom  expanded,  and  two  or 
three  washings  of  “  Gishurst  ”  afterwards.  The  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  Peach  trees  on  open  walls  is  the  quantity  of  fruit  of 
good  varieties  which  come  in  so  near  together.  I  am  certain  that 
Peaches  may  be  grown  successfully  on  open  walls  if  care  is  taken  to 
keep  the  trees  clean  and  the  shoots  thin,  so  as  to  cause  the  wood  to 
become  early  ripened.  When  insects  are  allowed  to  gain  headway  early 
growth  is  prevented,  and  it  does  not  get  properly  ripened.  In  select¬ 
ing  trees  for  planting  on  open  walls  I  prefer  a  trained  tree  to  start 
with,  with  five  or  six  good  shoots.  These  can  be  had  one  year  from  the 
maiden  form.  Some  growers  seem  to  think  that  if  these  trees  were 
pinched  early  in  the  season  whilst  in  the  nurseryman’s  hands  they 
would  be  better,  but  I  have  proved  otherwise,  and  can  say  that  it  is  the 
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greatest  mistake  possible  to  purchase  trees  which  have  been  pinched 
whilst  in  the  open  quarters.  I  remember  calling  the  attention  of  the 
fruit  manager  in  a  large  nursery  to  this  practice,  and  he  candidly 
assured  me  that  he  would  not  plant  them  himself,  but  as  they  were 
often  asked  for  them  they  were  obliged  to  have  them  in  stock. — 
A.  Young. 


HOSES  BREAKING  BADLY. 

Dwarf  Roses  especially  seem  to  have  suffered  during  the  past 
winter,  as  I  do  not  remember  seeing  them  break  so  weakly  before.  In 
our  case  they  remained  in  an  active  state  much  later  than  usual  and  the 
wood  did  notripen.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  that  a  moderately 
severe  frost  should  cripple  them  somewhat.  Very  few  were  killed  out¬ 
right,  but  all  the  more  delicate  varieties  are  growing  very  weakly.  The 
hot  sunshine  and  warm  nights  experienced  during  the  greater  part  of 
May  brought  on  Roses  against  sunny  walls  very  rapidly.  We  have 
already  cut  a  considerable  number  of  blooms  of  Marecbal  Niel, 
Safrano,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Lambard, 
and  Alba  rosea.  The  Banksians  are  smothered  in  mildew,  and  Devonien¬ 
sis  is  also  suffering  from  it.  -  Somerset. 

ARTIFICIAL  MANURE  ON  CUT-BACKS. 

It  may  be  a  consolation  to  “\V.  R.  R.  ”  to  learn  that  his  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  sluggishness  of  his  cut-backs  is  shared  by  us  in 
reference  to  ours.  Our  cut-backs  b,roke  well  and  apparently  strong,  but 
are  now  behaving  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  his  are  doing,  and  we  have 
used  no  winter  mulching  nor  any  artificial  manure.  Some  are  well 
established  plants,  others  were  moved  last  October.  Some  have  had  a 
little  stable  manure  in  liquid,  others  no  manure  at  all  for  a  twelve- 
month.  All  are  apathetic,  those'  that  have  had  no  manure  less  so 
perhaps  than  others,  but  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  approaching 
campaign  extends  to  all.  The  cause,  I  think,  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
use  or  misuse  of  artificial  manures,  but  in  the  effect  of  winter  frost 
upon  the  old  wood,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  cold  of  a  month  ago 
upon  the  young  shoots. — J.  H.  P. 


LADY  DOWNE’S  GRAPE  SCALDING. 

I  have  waited  in  order  to  see  if  those  who  took  up  the  case  so 
strongly  offered  any  advice  in  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  a  short  time 
ago  in  the  Journal.  Mr.  Witherspoon  only  has  come  forward,  and  he 
has  tendered  advice  on  the  subject  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
should  not  be  ignored  by  those  interested  in  this  matter.  If  your  cor¬ 
respondents  care  to  go  back  to  my  first  contribution  on  the  subject  they 
will  discover  a  great  similarity  between  Mr.  Witherspoon’s  advice  and 
my  own.  From  the  time  the  berries  first  show  signs  of  stoning  the 
temperature  during  the  day  and  night  should  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 
The  night  temperature  may  be  raised  to  75°,  70°  being  the  lowest  read¬ 
ing  at  6  A.M.  The  day  temperature  should  be  kept  as  near  the  highest 
figure  as  possible.  No  harm  will  be  done  if  it  rises  to  80°  provided  the 
house  is  ventilated  early  in  the  morning  and  during  the  day.  During 
that  critical  period  we  ventilated  as  freely  as  we  could  a  house  filled 
with  greenhouse  plants  in  order  to  keep  the  temperature  down  during 
bright  weather.  So  far  we  have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  treat¬ 
ment.  The  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  house  during  this  period  may 
also  be  kept  slightly  drier  than  usual.  If  the  roots  are  working  freely 
on  the  surface  of  the  border  by  no  means  allow  this  to  become  so  dry  as 
to  injure  them.  I  am,  and  have  been  for  a  very  long  time,  of  opinion 
that  one  certain  cause  cf  failure  in  this  respect  is  overforcing,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  a  high  day  temperature.  Nature  requires  to  move 
slowly  while  carrying  out  the  important  work  of  stoning,  and  if  we 
worked  on  the  same  principle  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  we  should  hear  less  of  scalding  in  late  Grapes. — W.  Bardney. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas. — Although  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  in  the 
minds  of  florists  as  to  the  best  time  for  repotting  these  plants,  and 
although  as  usual  those  who  advocated  early  or  late  potting  were  able 
to  bring  forward  most  cogent  arguments  to  enforce  their  respective 
methods  of  treatment,  the  general  practice  now  is  to  repot  after  the 
blooming  season  is  over.  The  main  object  in  deferring  the  operation 
until  August  was  that  thereby  throwing  up  trusses  in  autumn  was  pre¬ 
vented,  but  this  was  not  borne  out  by  facts,  and  it  was  found  that  there 
are  some  sorts  which  are  peculiarly  subject  to  this  irregular  proceeding, 
and  that  nothing  will  prevent  their  doing  so,  and  so  most  growers  are 
now  busy  at  work.  In  repotting  there  are  some  things  which  are 
necessary  for  success,  and  some,  although  simple,  are  often  disregarded. 
There  is  first  of  all  the  necessity  for  having  clean  pots,  not  merely  pots 
wiped  clean,  but  washed.  I  believe  that  particles  of  old  soil  tend  to 
sour  the  fresh,  and  the  Auricula  likes  clean  and  wholesome  surround¬ 
ings.  Then  do  not  use  any  nasty  stuff  in  your  compost ;  three  parts 


good  sound  fibrous  loam,  one  part  old  cow  manure,  and  one  part  leaf 
mould  and  road  grit  or  rough  sand  will  be  as  good  as  anyone  need  wish 
to  have.  Do  not  sift  it ;  chop  up  the  loam,  look  out  for  any  worms, 
mix  up  well,  and  use  the  rougher  pieces  of  the  compost  which  will  fall 
to  the  outside  of  the  heap  in  the  mixing  up  to  place  over  the  drainage. 
A  third  point  is  to  pot  firmly,  distribute  the  roots  carefully  in  the  pots 
half  filled  with  compost,  then  put  in  the  remainder,  and  press  the  soil 
very  firmly  ;  there  is  then  left  no  room  for  water  lodging  in  the  soil,  and 
the  drainage  is  more  effective.  Where  the  woolly  aphis  is  detected  the 
roots  should  be  well  washed.  Although  our  dread  of  this  pest  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be,  still  it  is  better  to  be  without  it. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  engage  in  controversy  with  one  who  writes 
in  so  genial  a  spirit  as  Mr.  Horner,  but  I  forbear,  not  because  I  feel 
that  I  am  wrong,  but  because  I  have  no  doubt  we  should  each  remain 
of  the  same  opinion  ;  still  I  do  not  feel  at  all  despondent  on  the  subject 
of  seedling  raising,  and  as  it  is  rarely  that  work  undertaken  on  sound 
principles  and  carried  out  with  perseverance  loses  its  reward,  so  I  think 
the  modern  raisers  of  seedling  Auriculas  may  well  look  for  success, 
only  they  must  bear  a  little  with  those  whom  age  has  made  cautious, 
and  disappointment  has  sometimes  chilled. 

Carnations  and  Picotees. — The  most  important  matter  to  be 
attended  to  with  these  now  is  tying  the  flower  stems  to  the  stakes  as 
they  advance,  and  pinching  away  all  the  flowering  shoots  except  one  for 
each  plant.  There  are  some  varieties  which  are  very  apt  to  go  off  into 
flowering  shoots,  and  where  good  blooms  are  looked  for  these  must  be 
done  away  with.  Disbudding  will  also  become  necessary,  as  not  more 
than  three  blooms  ought  to  be  taken  from  one  plant,  and  of  course  the 
sooner  the  extra  ones  are  taken  away  the  better  it  will  be  for  those 
which  remain.  As  far  as  I  can  see  we  have  promise  of  an  early  and 
good  bloom  ;  there  is  as  yet  no  green  fly,  and  the  foliage  is  good  in 
colour. 

Pansies. — Towards  the  end  of  May  the  Pansies  in  pots  are  on  the 
wane,  but  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  rich  colours  and  fine  flowers  of 
the  Fancy  class,  a  class  very  much  laughed  at  at  first,  but  now  rapidly 
elbowing  the  Show  varieties  on  one  side.  They  have  been  with  me  very 
fine  this  season,  and  I  am  now  preparing  to  put  them  into  their  summer 
quarters.  I  turn  them  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they  have  bloomed  and 
plant  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  not  under  trees,  cutting  off 
the  flower  stems  and  generally  trimming  them.  There  they  will  remain 
during  the  summer  ;  and  I  find  that  it  is  quite  enough  for  my  purpose 
to  take  them  up  in  the  autumn,  divide  the  plants,  and  pot  them  then 
into  small  pots.  I  know  by  many  this  is  considered  a  lazy  method,  and 
it  is  often  asserted  that  is  impossible  to  look  for  such  good  flowers  from 
such  divided  plants  as  from  cuttings.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  get  very 
fine  blooms  and  am  quite  satisfied. 

Gladioli. — These  have  come  up  very  well,  and  apparently  strong, 
but  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  do  not  flower  as  strongly 
as  usual,  owing  to  the  unkindly  season  of  1888,  which  has  so  materially 
affected  Hyacinths  and  other  bulbs.  Weeding  is  the  chief  thing  to  be 
attended  to  at  present,  and  during  such  showery  weather  it  is  easily 
managed  if  hand-weeding  is  resorted  to — the  best  for  them,  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  the  hoe  ;  there  is  not  only  the  risk  of  injuring  those 
already  growing,  but  perhaps  also  cut  up  the  young  shoots  which  have 
not  appeared  above  ground.  The.  weather  has  been  all  that  could 
be  desired,  and  the  rains  which  we  lately  had  have  helped  them  on 
wonderfully. 

Roses. — Now  will  be  a  busy  time  with  Rose  growers.  They  will 
be  engaging  on  their  campaign  against  the  maggot,  for  which  there 
is  no  remedy  but  careful  hand-picking.  As  Mr.  Harkness  says  in  his 
practical  little  book  on  Rose  growing,  it  is  well  in  so  doing  to  take  off 
every  curled  leaf,  as  you  will  perhaps  imagine,  after  you  have  carefully 
picked  over  a  tree,  that  the  next  time  you  looked  at  it  you  have  not  done 
it,  and  thus  give  yourself  extra  trouble.  Now,  too,  will  be  the  time  for 
disbudding.  Nothing  is  gained  by  having  more  than  one  Rose  on  a 
shoot,  for  although  it  looks  pretty  to  see  a  good  big  matronly  looking 
Rose  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  slim  young  daughters,  yet  after  all  you 
spoil  both  mother  and  daughters  by  leaving  them  on  a'together.  A 
blunt  piece  of  stick  or  a  quill  toothpick  forms  a  very  good  implement  to 
do  it  with,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  Aphides  have  not  yet 
put  in  much  of  an  appearance  with  me,  although  I  hear  of  them  else¬ 
where  ;  but  the  heavy  rains  that  we  have  had  must  have  disturbed  them 
considerably.  We  hear  of  them  on  the  Hops,  and  this  is  a  warning  as 
to  what  we  may  expect  on  the  Roses. 

Ranunculuses.— This  has  been  so  far  a  grand  season  for  thesa 
moisture-loving  tubers  ;  not  that  they  like  a  moist  soil,  but  they  delight 
in  rain,  and  the  rains  we  have  had  lately  have  filled  the  beds  with, 
foliage,  and  I  anticipate  a  good  bloom  about  the  middle  of  next 
month.  Turkey  Ranunculuses  have  gone  through  the  winter  well,  and 
my  bed  of  both  scarlet  and  white  has  been  very  beautiful.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  these  beautiful  flowers  are  not  more  generally 
known.  It  is  true  there  is  a  difficulty  in  proving  them  and  the  Dutch 
roots,  and,  like  their  Tulips,  you  get  some  good,  but  there  are  many  you' 
have  to  reject. 

Tulips. — It  was  pleasant  to  read  of  Dr.  Hogg's  Tulips  and  the 
pleasure  he  takes  in  them.  I  only  grow  one  bed,  and  that  not  on 
scientific  principles.  Several  of  the  flowers  would  be  discarded  by  a 
purist,  but  I  retain  them  for  their  showiness  until  I  get  better.  At 
my  time  of  life  it  is  not  very  probable  that  I  shall  make  any  ad¬ 
vance,  still  I  recollect  with  pleasure  the  treats  that  I  have  had  in 
looking  at  Tulip  beds  in  former  years.  My  memory  goes  back  to  the 
grand  show  of  them  Groom  of  Walworth  used  to  have,  and  after  him 
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Charles  Turner  at  Slough,  and  many  amateur  collections  around  London, 
now  all  tilings  of  the  past,  for  it  is  to  the  north  eyes  are  turned  for  good 
collections  of  this  brilliant  flower. 

I  think  that  most  lovers  of  florists’  flowers  may  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  so  far  on  the  improved  condition  of  things  as  compared  with  last 
year.  There  may  come  disappointment,  but  so  far  all  has  gone  well, 
and  the  prospect  is  an  encouraging  one. — D.,  Deal. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Grape  Vines. — The  wood  ripened  badly  last  season,  a  natural  con¬ 
sequence  being,  in  most  instances,  either  a  thin  crop  or  total  failure  this 
year.  They  ought  not  on  this  account  to  be  neglected,  but  the  shoots — 
always  plentifully  produced — should  at  once  be  freely  thinned  out, 
leaving  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  to  each  spur.  Any  of  the  laterals  with 
a  bunch  attached  to  be  stopped  at  the  second  joint  beyond  this  and 
duly  fastened  to  the  wall,  fence,  or  trellis,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  all  other 
reserved  lateral  growth  not  required  for  furnishing  blank  space  to  be 
stopped  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  and  also  securely  fastened,  the  aim 
being  to  secure  stout  well  ripened  shoots,  which,  after  being  duly  pruned 
in  the  winter,  will  not  fail  to  push  fruitful  shoots  next  year.  In 
furtherance  of  this  idea  no  sub-lateral  growth  or  that  resulting  from 
the  stopped  laterals  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ramble,  but  all  should  be 
kept  rather  closely  stopped  at  the  first  joint,  or  much  as  Vines  under 
glass  are  treated.  Leading  growths  laid  in  for  furnishing  ought  to  be 
stopped  when  from  -t  feet  to  0  feet  in  length,  according  to  their  vigour, 
and  the  side  shoots  on  these  also  pinched  back  to  the  first  joint.  Unless 
this  is  well  attended  to  young  wood  fails  to  ripen  properly  in  this 
country.  Worn  out  or  unfruitful  Vines  may  be  much  improved  if 
young  growths  are  laid  in  at  short  intervals  along  the  old  rods,  they 
may  be  completely  clothed  with  them  in  fact,  and  if  these  are  stopped 
when  about  2  feet  long  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  shorten  them  at 
pruning  time. 

Young-  Fruit  Trees. — Amateurs  especially  are  frequently  too 
anxious  to  get  some  return  for  their  outlay  on  fruit  trees,  forgetting  or 
overlooking  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  kill  or  cripple  the 
“  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs.”  A  newly  planted  tree  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  develop  flowers  even,  but  if  these  are  not  removed  and 
fruit  has  set,  all  should  be  unhesitatingly  removed  at  once.  If  this  is 
not  done  the  chances  are  the  trees  will  endeavour  to  but  not  succeed  in 
perfecting  the  fruit,  and  be  exhausted  by  the  effort,  badly  stunted 
living  examples  of  the  effect  of  a  disease  known  as  “  gardener’s  greed  ” 
being  the  ultimate  result.  Newly  planted  trees,  whether  young  or  old, 
should  be  assisted  to  expend  what  force  there  remains  in  them  after 
experiencing  a  severe  check  consequent  upon  removal  in  the  production 
of  young  wood  growth,  this  also  having  a  recuperative  effect.  Nor 
should  those  longer  planted,  but  not  yet  growing  vigorously,  be  allowed 
to  carry  heavy  crops,  or  a  serious  check  may  be  given.  The  reserved 
fruit  is  very  much  the  better  for  the  timely  thinning  out,  and  a  healthy 
wood  growth  will  not  be  prevented.  A  mulching  of  strawy  manure 
ought  to  be  given  newly  planted  trees,  and  all  others  not  in  a  healthy 
free-growing  state  would  also  be  benefited  by  a  mulch  of  some  kind. 

Thinning  Crops.— Only  careless  or  inexperienced  cultivators 
neglect  to  thin  out  freely  and  early  those  choice  fruits  requiring  such 
relief.  Allowing  the  trees  to  reject  a  certain  portion  of  a  heavy  crop  is 
a  very  haphazard  and  unscientific  method  of  procedure.  The  trees  will 
endeavour  to  mature  the  whole  of  the  crops  that  may  be  set  on  them, 
and  be  greatly  weakened  by  the  effort.  Better  by  far  to  anticipate  the 
natural  thinning-out  process  by  removing  in  some  instances  two-thirds, 
in  others  nearer  one-half,  the  crops  set,  not,  however,  all  at  once,  but 
gradually,  commencing  now  and,  in  the  case  of  Plums,  finishing  when 
the  fruits  are  large  enough  for  pies  or  preserving.  Not  only  are  the  pre¬ 
sent  crops  much  enhanced  in  value  by  this  judicious  thinning  out,  but 
the  trees  are  not  nearly  so  much  w'eakened,  and  therefore  are  more 
likely  to  bear  freely  again  next  season.  Fruits  this  season  which  most 
need  thinning  out  are  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  and  but 
for  the  maggot  Pears  and  Apples  would  also  require  to  be  freely 
thinned. 

Cleansing  Fruit  Trees. — Red  spider,  green  and  black  aphis,  and 
maggots  are  far  too  numerous  this  season,  and  unless  their  progress  is 
checked  many  trees  will  be  seriously  crippled  by  them.  The  latter 
should  be  well  searched  for  and  crushed,  this  being  a  somewhat  tedious 
but  the  only  sure  remedy.  Where  birds  are  most  numerous  the  caterpillars 
or  maggots  are  not  nearly  so  destructive,  one  of  the  best  friends  to  the 
fruit  grower  being  found  in  the  robin.  The  other  pests  must  be  kept 
down  with  the  garden  engine,  or  failing  this  a  syringe  be  forcibly 
used  on  the  evenings  of  warm  days.  Insecticides  if  strong  enough  to 
destroy  insects  are  also  liable  to  injure  the  tender  fruit,  notably  Peaches, 
and  no  inexperienced  or  reckless  person  should  be  entrusted  with  them. 
Soapsuds  or  soft  water  made  only  with  softsoap  and  applied  forcibly 
will  dislodge  most  of  the  insects,  and  this  ought  to  be  rinsed  off  with 
clear  water.  A  solution  of  quassia  chips  and  softsoap,  or  the  latter  and 


tobacco  water  freely  diluted  with  clear  soft  water,  will  destroy  many  of 
the  insects,  while  soot  water  is  distasteful  to  the  pests  and  also  acts  as  a 
fertiliser.  If  the  soot  is  first  made  into  a  thick  paste  it  can  be  more 
readily  mixed  with  water,  and  on  the  whole  will  be  found  one  of  the 
safest  and  best  insecticides  that  can  be  tried.  If  mildew  is  troublesome 
substitute  sulphur  for  soot,  mix  and  apply  in  the  same  way,  well  coating 
the  affected  parts  with  it. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Pines. — Suckers  Potted  in  March. — The  strongest  of  these  should 
be  in  their  largest  pots.  If  they  be  not  yet  potted  no  further  delay 
must  be  permitted,  as  to  retain  them  longer  in  small  pots  is  detrimental 
to  their  growth.  Recently  potted  plants  must  have  a  bottom  heat  of 
8.1°  to  '.HI0,  and  be  thoroughly  watered  after  potting,  and  no  more  be 
given  until  the  soil  becomes  dry,  as  it  is  necessary  to  exercise  more  care 
than  usual  at  this  stage,  the  state  of  individual  plants  being  ascertained 
before  its  application. 

Young  Stock. — The  plants  are  now  making  rapid  progress, ,  and  must 
be  regularly  attended  to  in  every  particular,  allowing  sufficient  space 
for  development,  as  nothing  is  so  inimical  to  sturdy  plants  as  crowding 
them  together  in  their  early  stages.  Ventilate  early  in  the  day  at  75°  to 
80°,  to  render  the  foliage  dry  before  it  is  affected  by  the  sun.  Discon¬ 
tinue  shading  suocessional  plants.  Shade  will,  however,  be  necessary 
for  fruits  with  the  crowns  in  close  proximity  to  the  glass,  but  it  need 
only  be  slight,  and  only  under  powerful  sun. 

Winter  Fruiters.— The  strongest  plants  that  were  shifted  into  fruit¬ 
ing  pots  last  September  will  be  showing  signs  of  fruiting,  or,  if  such  be 
not  the  case,  means  must  be  applied  to  effect  it,  with  a  view  to  a  supply 
of  early  winter  fruits.  The  plants  should  be  brought  together  and 
sut  jected  to  a  comparative  rest  for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  lowering 
the  heat  at  the  roots  to  75°,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  to  that  degree  before 
closing  the  house,  only  employing  artificial  heat  to  prevent  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falling  below  00°  at  night,  not  withholding  water  entirely,  but  when 
a  plant  becomes  dry  supply  it  liberally.  The  smaller  plants  that  were 
not  placed  into  the  fruiting  pots  last  autumn,  but  were  wintered  in 
smaller  pots  and  shifted  this  spring,  should  be  kept  growing  until  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  at  which  time,  if  thought  necessary,  they 
may  be  subjected  to  similar  treatment  as  advised  for  the  larger  ones, 
and  those  plants  will  then  give  a  suceessional  supply  of  fruit. 

V ines.  —Early  House. — When  the  Vines  are  cleared  of  the  fruit  give 
the  inside  borders  a  thorough  supply  of  tepid  liquid  manure.  This  will 
help  to  plump  the  buds  and  encourage  root  action,  so  essential  to  activity 
of  the  laterals — the  best  preventive  of  premature  ripening  of  the  foliage. 
Keep  the  ventilators  open  constantly,  even  in  cold  weather  a  circulation 
should  be  insured.  Syringe  thoroughly,  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  dirt  and 
insects,  especially  red  spider,  and  repeat  occasionally,  or  as  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  old  or  main  leaves  healthy.  Fresh  laterals  will  soon  be 
produced,  and  cultivators  should  maintain  an  even  growth  all  over  the 
Vines,  pinching  the  gross  shoots  and  encouraging  the  weak,  keeping 
them  clear  of  the  principal  leaves,  which  nourish  the  buds  at  their  base. 
The  mulching  or  covering  having  been  removed  from  the  outside  border, 
with  just  sufficient  of  the  lightest  part  left  to  protect  the  roots,  a  good 
watering  with  liquid  manure  may  be  given,  but  the  recent  rains  having 
been  general  this  will  only  be  needed  where  none  has  fallen.  Avoid 
heavy  mulchings,  and  nothing  is  better  than  a  couple  of  inches  of  fresh 
stable  manure. 

Second  Early  Houses. — Vines  started  early  in  the  year  will  have  the 
Grapes  well  advanced  in  ripening.  Maintain  a  circulation  of  warm 
rather  dry  air  constantly,  increasing  the  ventilation  early.  Keep  the 
floors,  fee.,  well  damped  on  hot  days  to  check  excessive  evaporation, 
allowing  the  temperature  to  fall  to  (10°  or  65°  at  night,  with  sufficient 
ventilation  and  warmth  in  the  pipes  to  prevent  moisture  condensing. 
If  there  is  likely  to  be  any  want  of  finish  allow  the  Vines  time  by  giving 
as  long  a  rest  at  night  as  possible.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  roots 
lacking  moisture  examine  the  border,  and  if  found  necessary  give  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water  in  the  morning  of  a  fine  day,  then  mulch 
with  a  little  light  material.  This  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  border  moist  until  the  Grapes  are  cut — if  not,  it  must  be  repeated. 
Moderate  moisture  is  essential  to  the  health  of  the  foliage,  hence  damp¬ 
ing  the  floor  and  stages  must  be  resorted  to  occasionally,  there  not  being 
any  fear  of  its  damaging  ripe  Grapes  at  this  season  if  the  moisture  is 
accompanied  by  air  ;  besides,  it  will  assist  the  Grapes.  To  prevent 
colour  being  taken  out  of  Hamburghs  a  double  thickness  of  herring  or 
single  thickness  of  pilchard  netting  should  be  drawn  over  the  roof  lights. 
Allow  a  moderate  extension  of  the  laterals  to  encourage  root  action,  but 
subdue  gross  laterals,  so  as  to  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  the  sap. 
When  the  Grapes  are  ripe  a  minimum  temperature  of  G0°  will  be 
sufficient. 

Midseason  Houses. — Vines  in  these  will  be  in  various  stages  according 
to  the  time  of  starting.  Those  which  have  stoned  will  be  swelling  the 
berries  fast,  and  the  borders  should  have  a  soaking  of  tepid  water 
through  a  good  surface  mulching ;  or  if  the  Vines  are  not  very  vigorous 
and  carrying  a  heavy  crop  liquid  manure  will  be  necessary.  The 
drainage  being  good,  either  water  or  liquid  manure  will  need  to-  be 
continued  at  fortnightly  intervals  until  the  Grapes  are  somewhat 
advanced  in  colouring,  when  it  must  be  stopped  ;  yet  the  border  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  so  dry  as  to  affect  the  foliage  injuriously. 
Have  a  little  ventilation  constantly  at  the  apex,  and  ventilate  freely  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  closing  early  with  sun  heat  and  a  genial 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  to  secure 
j  60°  to  05°  at  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day,  keeping  through  the  day  at 
;  80”  to  85°,  and  closing  sufficiently  early  to  run  up  to  90°  or  95°.  This 
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will  ensure  the  berries  swelling  to  a  good  size,  and  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air  a  good  finish  may  be  secured. 

Grapes  Stoning. — Secure  a  regular  temperature  of  05°  at  night, 
admitting  air  in  good  time,  so  that  any  moisture  will  be  dissipated  before 
the  sun  shines  powerfully  upon  the  house.  If  there  is  any  danger  of 
scalding  keep  the  house  warm  at  night  and  admit  air  early  and  freely 
during  the  day.  Allow  a  moderate  lateral  extension,  but  avoid  over¬ 
crowding,  and  apply  liquid  manure  or  water  through  a  good  surface 
mulching  at  fortnightly  intervals,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Tines. 

'Early  Muscat  House. — The  fruit  is  ripening.  Maintain  a  dry  con¬ 
dition  of  the  atmosphere  as  compared  with  Black  Hamburgh  houses, 
yet  avoid  great  aridity,  or  the  foliage  will  fall  a  prey  to  ied  spider. 
Muscats  require  time  to  ripen  and  assume  that  amber  colour  so  much 
prized.  Being  gross  feeders,  do  not  allow  any  lack  of  moisture  in  the 
borders,  but  give  either  tepid  liquid  manure  or  tepid  water  through 
a  good  rich  surface  mulching.  The  supply  of  water  will  in  some 
measure  compensate  for  the  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Maintain 
a  circulation  of  air  constantly,  preventing  the  moisture  condensing  on 
the  berries  by  sufficient  warmth  in  the  pipes  to  ensure  a  changing 
atmosphere.  Lateral  extension  is  the  best  safeguard  at  this  stage  against 
shanking,  along  with  a  steady  temperature.  Avoid  sudden  fluctuations 
and  low  depressions.  Keep  the  night  temperature  at  65°  to  70°,  80°  to  85° 
by  day  with  a  little  sun.  and  90°  to  95°  with  it  in  full  force.  Ventilate 
early  and  increase  with  the  sun’s  increase,  and  with  its  decline  reduce 
early,  securing  as  long  a  day  of  ripening  from  sun  heat  as  possible. 
The  old  leaves  of  Muscats  are  very  liable  to  be  scorched  under  sudden 
changes  of  weather.  In  very  bright  weather  a  single  thickness  of 
tanned  netting  should  be  drawn  over  the  roof  lights,  which,  without 
impeding  the  light  too  much,  will  have  the  desired  effect,  especially  if 
air  is  admitted  at  night  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  moisture. 

Late  Houses. — The  Grapes  in  these  will  now  have  flowered,  or  late 
varieties  may  still  be  in  flower,  in  which  case  artificial  impregnation 
must  be  resorted  to,  applying  Black  Hamburgh  pollen.  The  late  Ham- 
burghs  being  now  in  flower  will  be  eligible  for  this  purpose.  Allow  the 
laterals  to  extend  until  the  space  is  fairly  covered  with  foliage.  Avoid 
overcrowding,  especially  of  the  principal  leaves.  Syringe  after  flower¬ 
ing  to  cleanse  the  bunches  of  the  remains  of  the  flowers,  and  commence 
thinning  so  soon  as  the  berries  are  fairly  swelling.  Late  Grapes  should 
be  thinned  more  severely  than  midseason  varieties,  in  order  to  permit  of 
air  having  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  bunches,  and  for  the  readier 
removal  of  decayed  berries.  Allow  a  rise  with  sun  heat  after  closing, 
closing  at  80°  to  85°,  and  rising  to  90°  or  93°.  Ventilate  early,  or 
between  70°  and  75°,  and  increase  with  the  advancing  sun  heat.  Leave 
a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of  the  house  at  night  to  prevent  excessive 
condensation.  Syringe  available  surfaces  in  the  morning,  and  again  at 
closing  time.  An  occasional  sprinkling  with  liquid  manure  will  do 
much  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  will  contribute  to  the  health  of  the 
Vines.  Surface  dress  inside  borders  with  fresh  horse  droppings,  little 
and  often,  as  too  much  ammonia  is  calculated  to  injure  the  foliage. 
Give  inside  borders  a  thorough  soaking  with  tepid  water  or  liquid 
manure  as  may  be  considered  necessary  on  account  of  the  crops  or 
vigour  of  the  Vines.  Outside  borders  may  have  a  thin  covering  of  open 
manure,  but  water  will  hardly  be  necessary,  as  in  most  places  the 
ground  has  had  a  thorough  soaking :  where  rain  has  not  fallen  a  good 
watering  should  be  given. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Camellias. — Plants  for  early  flowering  have  completed  their  growth  ; 
it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  air  about  them  drier,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  starting  again.  Shade  the  plants  only  from 
bright  sunshine.  Every  ray  of  light  possible  must  be  admitted  to  them 
to  ripen  and  harden  the  wood  thoroughly.  This  is  essential  if  the  flower 
buds  are  to  be  retained.  Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  suffer 
from  an  insufficient  supply  of  moisture  at  their  roots.  After  the  flower 
buds  have  formed,  and  are  swelling  freely,  the  syringe  may  be  used 
twice  daily,  and  the  plants  supplied  occasionally  with  weak  stimulants. 

Azaleas. — Plants  that  flower  in  early  autumn  must  now  be  removed 
to  cool  airy  quarters,  or  they  may  come  forward  too  rapidly  or  burst 
again  into  growth.  Shade  them  only  from  bright  sunshine,  but  admit 
as  much  light  as  possible  to  harden  and  ripen  the  wood.  After  they 
have  been  properly  hardened  and  their  flower  buds  are  swelling  freely, 
the  plants  may  be  placed  outside  with  safety.  Arrange  them  so  that 
their  pots  will  not  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  or  their  fine  hair-like 
Toots  will  be  certain  to  suffer.  If  the  pots  can  be  plunged  in  ashes  or 
any  similar  material  all  the  better.  Assist  the  plants  that  flowered  late 
to  make  their  growth  by  maintaining  a  warm  moist  atmosphere.  Watch 
for  thrips,  especially  on  plants  which  have  completed  their  growth.  If 
it  appear  wash  the  plants  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  tobacco  water 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  1  oz.  of  softsoap  to  each  four  gallons,  and  a 
piece  of  common  washing  soda  about  the  size  of  a  Cob  Nut. 

Ericas. — Plants  which  it  is  necessary  to  retard  for  late  flowering 
may  be  placed  outside  where  they  can  be  protectedfrom  brightsunshine. 

It  is  desirable  to  place  over  them  old  lights  to  throw  off  heavy  rains. 
Be  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  Shade 
those  lightly  that  are  making  growth  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
but  admit  air  abundantly.  Keep  the  base  upon  which  they  stand  moist 
by  syringing  amongst  the  pots  frequently.  Pinch  shoots  that  are  taking 
the  lead  of  others,  or  draw  them  towards  the  rim  of  the  pots  so  as  to 
give  the  weaker  a  chance  of  gaining  strength. 

Epar ris. — The  early  plants  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  shade 
should  only  be  applied  during  bright  sunshine.  These  plants  often  fail  1 


to  flower  satisfactorily  through  their  growths  being  drawn  up  weakly 
by  overshading.  The  frames  in  which  they  are  grown  should  be  freely 
ventilated  during  the  day,  and  a  little  air  may  be  left  on  all  night.  The 
plants  may  be  syringed  once  or  twice  daily  according  to  the  weather. 
They  must  be  watered  liberally  yet  judiciously.  Later  plants  now 
commencing  free  growth  may  be  repotted  if  they  need  more  root  room. 
Good  peat  and  sand  should  form  the  compost.  Do  not  disturb  the  roots 
further  than  the  removal  of  the  old  drainage,  and  press  the  soil  firmly 
between  the  pot  and  the  old  ball.  They  should  afterwards  be  watered 
with  great  care,  and  the  frame  should  be  closed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
syringing  the  plants  at  the  same  time  until  they  are  growing  and  rooting 
freely  in  the  new  soil. 

Softwooded  Heaths. — All  that  are  to  flower  next  autumn  and  winter 
should  be  in  their  flowering  pots,  or  be  placed  in  them  without  delay. 
Young  plants  that  are  potted  now  should  be  returned  to  frames  for  a 
time  until  the  weather  is  settled,  when  they  may  be  stood  outside  on 
beds  of  ashes.  If  the  pots  of  the  outer  rows  are  plunged  the  others 
will  shade  each  other  sufficiently  to  be  safe  from  injury  by  the  sun 
striking  direct  upon  the  pots.  Young  and  old  plants,  if  they  have  been 
hardened  by  abundance  of  air,  will  be  better  outside  than  in  frames. 
Give  each  plant  plenty  of  room,  so  that  it  has  abundance  of  light  and 
air. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons. — These  frequently  fail  to  flower  pro¬ 
fusely  through  overshading  ;  they  practically  need  no  shade.  From  the 
time  that  the  new  shoots  appear  until  they  have  lengthened  out  and 
developed  their  foliage  light  shade  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  is 
an  advantage  ;  but  from  the  time  the  foliage  and  wood  commence  to 
be  firm  shading  should  be  gradually  discontinued  and  the  plants  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun.  The  wood  must  be  thoroughly  hard  and  ripe,  then 
flowers  are  certain.  The  syringe  should  be  used  freely  during  growth  as 
well  as  afterwards,  and  abundance  of  water  given  to  the  roots.  The  use 
of  the  syringe  need  only  be  discontinued  for  a  week  or  two  after  they 
have  finished  their  growth,  the  same  as  advised  for  Camellias. 

Lapagerias. — Plants  that  are  growing  under  the  roof  of  a  structure 
on  the  south  side  must  be  densely  shaded  until  they  have  completed 
their  growth.  They  cannot  endure  strong  sun  in  their  present  stage. 
The  syringe  should  be  used  freely,  and  abundance  of  water  applied  to 
the  roots.  If  they  are  confined  in  narrow  borders  weak  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  occasionally. 


BEES. 

SPUING  MANAGEMENT. 

There  are  several  systems  advocated,  which  may  be  reduced  to 
two — viz.,  (1)  letting  the  bees  alone  if  they  have  abundance  of 
autumn-stored  honey  and  pollen  ;  (2)  interfering  with  them  and 
the  hives  of  tener  than  is  necessary.  Who  that  has  ever  studied  the 
nature  and  habits  of  bees  would  for  a  moment  think  or  say  that 
systematically  breaking  the  seals  of  honeycomb,  feeding  in  dribblets, 
or  continually  exposing  the  bees  to  a  chill  they  can  never  recover 
from  is  otherwise  than  detrimental  to  even  the  strongest  of  stocks  ? 
I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  first-named  system,  and  I  deny  that 
any  good  whatever  accrues  from  unnatural  manipulations.  One 
writer,  while  advocating  the  stimulative  slow  feeding  for  “  cheating 
the  queen,”  perplexes  us  when  he  says  that  “  it  is  not  before  a 
honey  glut,  bur  after  it,  that  the  most  brood  is  found  in  a  hive.” 
The  system  I  advocate  has  become  an  established  fact,  not  from  an 
isolated  case  or  from  surmise,  but  from  actual  experiment  with 
many  hives,  and  in  no  case  have  I  ever  witnessed  artificially 
treated  hives  equal  to  those  depending  upon  their  own  supplies. 
In  order  to  put  the  experiment  to  further  test,  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  bee-keepers,  I  put  two  of  my  first  workers  and  best  hives  to  the 
ordeal  of  slow  feeding,  and  the  case  has  turned  out  worse  than  I 
expected.  Both  hives  are  practically  dead,  the  bees  having  left 
their  hives,  as  bees  always  do  when  spring  fed,  and  never  returned, 
so  that  it  has  dwindled  to  the  queen  only.  One  of  these  queens 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  queenless  stock,  and  the  other  has 
been  kept  alive  by  introducing  young  bees  that  never  flew,  which 
will  be  utilised  by  joining  to  a  swarmed  stock.  What  better 
proof  could  we  have  of  the  absurdity  of  feeding  bees  in  such  a  way, 
when  side  by  side  with  these  hives  stood  a  number  of  nuclei  never 
fed,  with  but  few  bees  in  early  spring,  now  almost  ready  for  super- 
ing,  and  will  be  quite  ready  by  the  time  honey  appears  ?  Stimu¬ 
lative  feeding,  spreading  brood,  breaking  the  seals  of  honeycomb, 
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and  other  manipulations  advised  are  akin  to  putting  the  break  on 
hard  when  speed  is  wanted. 

SUPERING. 

Although  we  have  experienced  extra  warm  weather  during  the 
latter  part  of  May,  which  has  pushed  vegetation  on  rapidly,  it  will 
be  the  15th  or  the  20th  of  June  before  the  supers  may  be  placed 
on  the  hives  with  anything  like  hope  that  the  bees  will  build 
satisfactorily  in  them.  Comb  might  be  built,  but  it  never  gives 
satisfaction  unless  built  simultaneously  with  the  honey  glut,  nor  do 
I  advise  partially  built  combs  when  pure  to  be  given  to  bees  at  any 
other  time  than  at  the  height  of  the  honey  glut.  Wherever  the 
slightest  colouring  is  it  is  broken  away,  and  if  of  a  brownish  tinge 
throughout  is  destroyed.  The  extra  quantity  gathered  through 
supplying  bees  with  soiled  combs  never  makes  up  for  the  deteriota- 
tion  in  quality,  wdien  honey  in  comb  is  wanted.  Always  endeavour 
to  put  on  the  supers  at  the  right  time,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
hum  of  the  bees  getting  stronger,  with  an  inclination  on  their  part 
to  crowd  out,  but  before  that  takes  place.  The  proper  time  is 
learned  by  experience.  It  is  better  to  put  them  on  a  day  early 
dhan  a  day  late.  Admit  the  bees  by  side  openings  only,  and  have 
the  centre  spaces  closed,  using  neither  honey  boards  nor  excluders. 

When  once  the  supers  are  tenanted  and  comb-building  is  going 
•on  rapidly,  tier  on  an  empty  super  or  crate  sections  ;  if  the  latter 
all  in  one  division,  so  that  the  bees  are  not  obstructed  in  their 
labours  by  being  divided.  Supers  and  sections  with  a  narrow 
bottom  rail,  or  none,  are  always  accepted  more  readily  by  the  bees 
than  where  the  bottom  rail  is  broad,  and  when  admission  is  given 
by  the  sides  only  the  combs  are  seldom  attached  to  the  crown  of 
the  hive,  and  never  discoloured.  Of  course  a  full  sized  hive  prevents 
eggs  being  deposited  in  supers,  or  an  excess  of  honey  in  the  body 
of  the  hive  or  where  brood  should  be. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  HEATHER  HARYE3T. 

A  trip  to  the  Lead  Hills  on  the  24  th  and  25th  May  to  procure 
some  specimens  of  Heather  and  peat  containing  seeds  of  it,  on  the 
advice  of  “  A  Renfrewshire  Bee-keeper,”  to  be  taken  to  Canada  by 
a  clergyman,  enabled  me  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  the  Heather 
will  be  by  August.  If  no  untoward  weather  intervenes  it  will  be 
gorgeous.  I  never  saw  it  look  so  well  nor  so  forward  in  May. 
Last  year  frost  was  never  more  than  a  week  absent ;  this  year  it 
has  been  unknown  since  April.  Although  the  weather  has  been 
warm  bees  have  never  wrought  to  satisfy  us  old  bee-keepers 
There  has  always  been  thunder  and  heavy  rains  somewhere  near 
enough  to  influence  the  bees,  but  now  between  showers  I  observe  an 
inclination  in  them  to  work,  signs  of  approaching  finer  weather, 
welcome  to  them  as  well  as  to — A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


*#*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Books  (J.  C.)  — By  “  moderate  ”  we  presume  you  mean  a  shilling  or 
two  ;  if  so,  you  had  better  try  Mr.  L.  Castle’s  work  on  Orchids,  which 
consists  of  140  pages,  and  can  be  had  post  free  for  Is.  3d.  from  this 


office.  (A.  F.  A'.).— As  a  “handy  book  of  reference  not  costing  more 
than  10s.,”  “Johnson's  Gardeners’  Dictionary”  will  perhaps  suit  you. 
The  price  is  8s.  by  post  from  this  office. 

Vines  Mildewed  (F.  C.). — You  should  have  written  sooner.  We 
are  preparing  for  press.  See  reply  to  “  J.  G.;  ”  also  turn  to  the  advice 
we  gave  to  him  on  page  408  three  weeks  ago. 

Misconstruction  (Ignoramus). — Your  suspicions  are  without 
either  foundation  or  justification,  and  we  cannot  say  the  nom  do  plume 
you  have  chosen  is  inappropriate. 

Salesmen  (./.  J).). — If  there  is  no  mistake  in  what  you  say  your 
remedy  is  in  the  County  Court.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  to  re¬ 
commend  dealers  in  this  Journal.  You  should  ask  those  with  whom  you 
communicate  to  send  references  for  your  satisfaction.  For  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary  the  salesman  you  mention  is  trustworthy. 

The  Loofah  ( E .  17.  31). — The  botanical  name  of  your  Gourd  is 
Luffa  asgyptiaca.  We  have  one  in  our  office  with  a  number  of  seeds 
in,  but  do  not  consider  them  worth  sowing.  The  plants  would  require 
to  be  grown  under  glass  similar  to  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  The 
growth  is  of  a  rambling  character,  and  the  flowers  not  likely  to  be 
generally  admired. 

Propagating-  Asparagus  plumosus  (Idem).—  Branchlets  3  to 
4  inches  long  slipped  from  half-ripe  shoots  inserted  in  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  in  a  close  warm  frame,  kept  moist,  produce  roots  in  four  or  five 
weeks,  also  in  leaf  mould  and  sand  under  bellglasses.  Many  plants 
are  also  raised  from  seeds,  and  if  your  plant  produces  any  you  had 
better  sow  them. 

The  Best  Boiler  (A  Subscriber). — It  is  impossible  for  us  to  comply 
with  your  request  to  name  what  we  think  is  the  “  best  ”  boiler  as  com¬ 
bining  the  nine  requirements  enumerated  in  your  letter.  If  we  were 
to  pretend  to  do  this,  and  in  effect  condemn  all  others  as  inferior,  we 
should  do  an  injustice  to  several  that  give  complete  satisfaction  to 
persons  who  use  them.  You  either  omitted  your  card  or  it  escaped  from 
the  letter  before  it  reached  our  hands. 

Watering  Vines  (Inquirer). — You  will  find  articles  on  watering 
Vines  on  another  page.  Water  at  a  temperature  of  60°  will  not  do  harm 
to  the  borders  if  given  when  needed  and  in  the  right  quantity,  not 
otherwise.  We  cannot  speak  positively  on  the  matter,  but  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  the  Vine  borders  at  Chiswick  are  watered  direct  from  the 
mains  ;  if  they  are  not,  we  have  seen  others  that  are,  and  the  Vines  on 
the  roof  bearing  splendid  crops  of  Grapes. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (J.  G.). — We  are  glad  to  hear  our  advice  has 
been  useful.  You  had  better  apply  sulphur  to  the  berries,  holding  a 
plate  containing  it  under  the  bunches,  then  dusting  them  well,  or,  if 
convenient,  rolling  them  in  it.  Sulphide  of  potassium  can  be  obtained 
from  chemists  ;  if  you  obtain  some,  you  had  better  proceed  cautiously, 
trying  it  at  a  strength  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  on  a  bunch  or 
two,  and  noting  the  effects  before  using  it  more  extensively. 

Transplanting  Onions  (J.  Hunter). — By  all  means  avail  your¬ 
self  of  the  surplus  plants  offered  by  your  neighbour,  and  transplant 
them,  not  inserting  them  more  deeply  than  is  necessary  for  them  to 
stand  upright.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  transplanted  Onions 
equal  those  grown  without  being  removed  from  the  9eed  beds  ;  but  the 
work  of  transplanting  was  well  done,  and  the  weather  favourable  for 
growth.  Last  year  was  very  unfavourable  for  ripening  seed,  and  there 
are  several  Onion  failures  this  year. 

The  Devil’s  Tree  (IF.  J.  31.). — We  give  no  credence  to  the 
romantic  story  which  you  send  us  from  a  newspaper.  Our  reason  is 
that  we  were  requested  to  purchase  a  manuscript  account  four  or  five 
years  ago  almost  exactly  similar  to  the  tale  that  is  now  told  in  such 
inflated  language  in  the  cutting  you  enclose.  Also  we  may  add  the 
“  world-famous  botanist  ”  mentioned  so  circumstantially  in  the  account 
is  not  known  to  us,  nor  is  his  name  included  in  the  directory  of  botanical 
authorises. 

Seedling  Flowers  (S.  71.  E.).  —  Though  both  the  Pelargonium 
and  Carnation  are  lacking  in  the  properties  that  constitute  a  florist’s 
standard  of  excellence,  this  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  not  increasing 
the  varieties.  Flowers  are  grown  now-a-days  for  their  decorative  value, 
or,  in  other  words,  they  are  cultivated  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  to 
persons  who  admire  them,  whether  they  are  superior  in  form  or  not. 
The  Clove  Carnation  is  too  small,  but  may  increase  in  size  with  the 
increased  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  the  French  Pelargonium  is  bright  and 
cheerful.  We  do  not  think  either  possesses  commercial  value,  though  if 
we  had  raised  them  we  should  not  discard  them  this  year  at  any  rate,  as 
they  may  improve  another  season. 

Guano  In  Vineries  (F.  J.). — The  sample  of  guano  you  send 
appears  good,  and  if  you  cannot  detect  the  ammonia  in  it  we  can. 
Standing  a  pan  of  guano  water  in  a  house  is  not  so  good  as  sprinkling 
the  floor  and  border  as  advised  by  our  experienced  correspondent,  or  he 
would  have  said  so.  He  has  often  said,  and  so  have  we,  that  it  should 
not  be  used  very  strong  till  the  berries  are  swelling  fieely  after  being 
thinned,  and  the  top  ventilators  left  open  slightly  all  night.  We  have 
known  injury  done  to  both  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  Vines  when  the 
air  has  been  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia  under  the  influence  of 
sun,  the  result  of  too  late  morning  ventilation. 

A  Changeable  Pink  (F.  G.).— You  have  made  a  slight  mistake. 
If  your  ordinary  white  Pink  had  really  developed,  or  degenerated,  into 
the  plant  you  send  the  circumstance  would  have  been  indeed  remark¬ 
able.  The  plant  never  was  a  Pink,  nor  originated  from  one.  It  is  a  Sedge 
(Carex  paniculata),  which  has  sprung  up  close  to  the  Pink,  steadily 
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growing  through  and  over  it  until  it  became  obscured  and  in  time 
exterminated.  You  mav  regird  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  law  of  the 
“  survival  of  the  fittest,”  not  in  value  but  in  strength.  This  is  the  simple 
explauation  of  the  phenomenon  which  is  so  strange  to  you  that  you 
express  fear  lest  the  accuracy  of  your  narration  will  not  be  credited. 
We  have  not  a  doubt  you  have  detailed  only  what  you  believe  to  be 
true,  but  the  facts  are  as  we  have  stated. 

Elseocarpus  serratus  [J.  II.). — This  remarkably  distinct  plant  is 
not  often  seen.  Judging  from  the  specimen  sent,  your  observation  that 
the  plant  is  a  beautiful  object  in  a  cool  house  is  amply  justified.  The 
EL'cocarpm,  says  Hogg’s  “Vegetable  Kingdom,”  “furnish  a  few  plants 
to  which  a  slight  decree  of  interest  is  attached.  Those  round,  carved- 
looking  and  rugged-furrowed,  bony-like  articles,  which  are  used  as 
necklaces  and  bracelets,  and  sometimes  mounted  in  gold,  are  the  fruit  of 
the  Olive  Nuts  (Elceocarpus)  deprived  of  their  fleshy  part.  The  fruits  of 
some  of  the  species  are  used  in  Eastern  curries,  and  also  pickled,  wrkile 
some  are  eaten  raw,  such  as  those  of  E.  serratus,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceylon  preserve  in  brine  before  they  are  ripe,  and  eat  with  a  little 
oil  to  give  them  a  flavour.  Rumphius  says  these  fruits  are  good  to  eat, 
but  the  use  of  them  is  rather  adapted  for  killing  time  than  for  any 
nourishment  that  can  be  obtained  from  them.” 

Melon  Flowers  not  Opening-  ( E .  II.  El). — The  most  probable 
cause  of  the  flowers  not  opening  is  too  free  growth,  induced  by  the  large 
and  rich  rooting  medium,  combined  with  a  moist  condition  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  The  soil  is  much  too  rich  and  deep.  G-ood  clayey  loam  made 
firm  would  have  been  preferable,  as  the  plants  would  have  made  a 
sturdy,  short-jointed  growth,  and  set  fruit  freely.  The  crops  can  always 
be  supported  by  top-dressing  and  liquid  manure.  But  why  apply  the  soil 
all  at  once  ?  The  better  plan  is  to  plant  on  ridges  or  hillocks,  which 
enables  the  cultivator  to  have  the  plants  more  under  control,  and  they 
can  be  earthed  as  they  advance  in  growth,  deferring  the  final  earthing, 
or  it  may  be  the  only  one  necessary,  until  the  fruit  is  set  and  commences 
swelling  freely.  A  foot  in  depth  of  soil  is  ample.  With  good  firm 
soil,  and  not  too  much  of  it,  we  have  not  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  having  Melon  flowers  to  open  and  set  freely,  the  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions  being  favourable.  We  can  only  suggest  that  the  soil  be  made 
firmer,  the  plants  kept  drier  at  the  roots,  and  have  a  freely  ventilated 
atmosphere,  with  the  object  of  checking  growth  and  inducing  fruitful¬ 
ness.  The  plants  are  made  sterile  by  the  rich  and  probably  loose  soil. 
Keep  the  growths,  then,  well  exposed  to  light  and  air,  so  as  to 
thoroughly  solidify  them.  Yrou  say  the  plants  did  better  last  year  when 
firing  was  left  off.  That  was  because  they  had  then  deprived  the  soil 
of  its  richness,  and  were  not  forced  into  undue  activity.  Your  treatment 
is  too  generous  at  the  wrong  time — that  is,  too  early  in  the  season. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(J.  II.). — Elmo  carpus  serratus.  See  above.  (//.  F.  El). — 1,  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata  ;  2,  Cheiranthus  alpinus  ;  3,  Iris  germanica  atro- 
purpurea  ;  4,  Phlox  setacea  ;  5,  Saxifraga  sarmentosa.  We  are  obliged  by 
your  letter,  and  trust  you  will  find  the  Journal  increasingly  useful. 
(J.  LI).  —  Diplacus  glutinosus.  (2?.  D  ).  —  1,  Iberis  gihraltarica  ; 
2,  Doronicum  caucasicum  ;  3,  Limnanthes  Douglasi.  (S.  II.  El). — 1,  Epi- 
dendrum  vitellinum  majus  ;  2,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum  ;  3,  Cypri- 
pedium  Sedeni  ;  4,  Oncidium  triumphans.  (AT.  PI)  —  Trichomanes 
radicans,  the  Killarney  Fern.  It  grows  best  in  a  shaded  case  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  not  too  much  air.  It  should  be  often  sprinkled 
in  bright  weather. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Messrs.  Dammann  &  Co  ,  San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  Naples,  Italy. — 
Bulls,  Roots,  and  Orchids.  (  Wholesale ). 

Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  57,  Queen  Street,  Hull. — New  and  Choice 
Plants,  including  Chrysanthemums. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood  Road, 
London,  S.E. — Herbaceous  Plants  and  Florists'  Flowers,  also  Price 
List  of  Sundries. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET. — June  5th. 
A  good  business  doing,  with  prices  well  maintained. 

VEGETABLES. 
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Beet,  Red,  dozen 
Broccoli,  bundle  .. 

a  « 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  ID. 

0 

2 

0 

8 

.  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bus! el 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sprout.,  J  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

t 

0 

S 

0 

Cabbage, dozen 

a. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen 

.. 

I 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100 

•  a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt. . . 

a  . 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  .♦ 

,  , 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  .. 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle 

.  , 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  bundle  . • 

.  , 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonera,  bundle 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  .. 

0 

3 

1 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb  .. 

Spinach,  bushel 

0 

H 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen  . .  . . 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

Hero?,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

1 

0 

1 

3 

Leeks,  bunch  .. 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  .. 

•  a 

0 

4 

0 

0 

FRUIT. 


R. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

B. 

4. 

s. 

a. 

Apple",  J  sieve . 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranees,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

n 

tv  9 

a 

,,  Ni-va  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Panada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oherr'es,  $  stave  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Pium*,  £-*tave . 

0 

0 

0 

O 

Gr.pes,  p«r  tb . 

1 

8 

5 

0 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

fi 

0 

Lemons  case . 

10 

0 

15 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

2 

0 

5 

8 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

3. 

d. 

s 

d. 

0. 

d. 

0. 

6. 

Auemo-ies  (French),  doz. 

Lupngeria,  12  bloorrs  .. 

1 

0 

to  2 

8 

b  inches . 

i 

6  to  4 

0 

Maiienhar  Fern,  doz. 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

l 

6 

3 

0 

bunches . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays 

0 

« 

1 

n 

Marguerites,  12  bnnohes 

2 

0 

0 

Btaeuelta,  cta»eu  bunches 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Mignonette.  12  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

a 

Bouvardia*,  buneb  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

M  yosotis  or  F*  -rgetrasnots 

Camellias,  White,  l*bl.. . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

doz.  bum  lies 

1 

6 

4 

» 

Red,  12  blooms 
Carnations,  li  blooms  .. 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Narcisi  (vario  u)  ..  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Pelargoniums.  12  trusses 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Cimrmn,  per  bunch 

0 

6 

i 

0 

,,  scarlet,  12  bunchss 
Pohantbus,  doz.  bunches 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Encharis,  dozen  ..  .. 
Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

6 

6 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

4 

0 

Primroses,  doz.  bunches. . 

0 

6 

1 

O 

^1  d  oli,  per  bunch.,  .. 

1 

0 

1 

« 

R  ises,  Red,  12  bl  ioms  . . 

,,  (indoor),  dozen 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Lis,  dozen  bunches 

6 

0 

12 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lilac,  Wniie  (French), 
per  bunch  . 

,,  Tea.  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

6 

0 

,,  yellow  . 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Lilac  (Engl.)  12  bunches 

4 

0 

6 

0 

fl,;irau  diz  nb  nches  .. 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Liluim  candidum,  doz. 

StephiDotin,  dor.  sprtys 

2 

0 

3 

0 

blooms . 

0 

9 

i 

6 

Tiberoses  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

Tulips,  <*ozen  bnaches  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

blooms . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Violets,  12  bunches..  .. 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Li’yoftheV alley. 12  apravg 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Violets,  Par  me  (French), 

„  „  12  b  inch  8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

per  bnnih 

8 

0 

4 

a 

„  „bnnch  French 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Wallflowers,  dez.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  POTS. 

e. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

0. 

A. 

AraliaSieboldi,  dozen  .. 

ft 

0  to  12 

0 

Feres,  in  variety  dozen 

4 

0  to  18 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  e-  ch 

l 

6 

7 

0 

Arbor  vit!e(golden-i  dozen  12 

0 

24 

0 

Foltag.4  pl\i  ts,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

0 

Asters,  12  pots . 

Azalea,  per  dcz9n  . .  , . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

G  i.ir.ta,  per  ioztn  ..  .. 

8 

0 

12 

0 

12 

0 

S) 

0 

Hy-1  ranges.  per  dozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  6 

0 

18 

0 

Lily  ot  the  Vtlley, 

Bedding  p'ants  In  variety, 

doz.  pot*  . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

per  doz.  from  ..  .. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

L  -bed  *p,  per  dozen 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

6 

0 

ii 

a 

each  . 

l 

6 

2 

6 

Mignon  tte.  per  dozen  .. 

5 

0 

10 

o 

CHladium8,  per  doz. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

M  isv,  per  do  en  ..  .. 

3 

0 

6 

O 

Ohrietmas  Hose  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

G 

0 

9 

0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen. . 

g 

6 

4 

0 

Dracainaterminalis,  doz. 

30 

0 

60 

0 

Palms,  in  var  ,  each 
Pelargonium'5,  scarlet,  12 

2 

6 

21 

0 

Dracaena  viridi*.  doz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

2 

6 

6 

0 

Erica  Cavenctahi,  doz.  . . 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Pel  rgonium®,  per  dozen 

9 

0 

18 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Sf  i:  m  ,  p  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Euooymus.  var.  dozen 

6 

0 

18 

0 

„  p*lmata.  per  coz. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Evergreens,  in  vafc,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

S  ooks,  per  dozen  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

THE  NEW  “ROYAL”  JOURNAL. 


We  turn  to  this  useful  publication  again  as  a  veritable  gold 
mine  to  the  agriculturist,  not  with  any  intention  of  giving  even  a 
comprehensive  sketch  of  its  contents,  but  rather  to  glean  a  few  of 
its  chief  items  of  useful  information  for  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  not  seen  it.  It  is  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  mantle 
of  its  late  editor  has  fallen  upon  so  able  a  successor,  whose  antece¬ 
dents,  combined  with  great  ability,  ought  indeed  to  render  himt 
singularly  suitable  for  the  post,  for  he  was  born  and  educated  iir 
the  very  heart  of  the  great  corn-growing  district  of  East  Anglia, 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  many  a  young  man  now  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
that  he  was  at  school  with  Ernest  Clark. 

The  statistics  affecting  British  agricultural  interests,  while 
showing  what  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  annually  expended  upon- 
imported  farm  produce,  are  of  especial  value  as  an  indication  of 
national  food  requirements  which  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  home 
country  fail  to  supply.  We  are  aware  they  cannot  do  so  with- 
many  things,  but  with  others  there  is  surely  a  wide  field  for  enter¬ 
prise.  Butter,  cheese,  lard,  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  Potatoes,  and  Onions 
all  fall  more  or  less  within  the  province  of  the  farmer.  We  are 
told  repeatedly  at  this  season  of  the  year  about  British  butter 
which  is  practically  unsaleable,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  we  expend 
annually  considerably  upwards  of  eleven  millions  upon  imperted- 
butter  and  margarine.  The  market  is  an  open  one,  there  is  nothing¬ 
like  a  monopoly  in  the  trade,  and  anyone  able  to  produce  really- 
first-class  butter  of  uniform  quality  may  command  attention,  such' 
an  article  being  always  in  request  at  special  and  profitable  rates. 
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In  this  particular  matter  we  may  feel  hopeful  about  the  future, 
since  ladies  are  turning  attention  to  the  dairy  and  are  becoming  as 
proficient  in  making  butter  as  in  any  other  accomplishment.  At  a 
recent  butter-making  competition  at  the  Eastern  Counties  Dairy 
Institute  at  Akenham  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Mis3  "Brown, 
daughter  of  the  rector  of  Witnesham,  and  the  second  by  Emma 
Baker,  a  dairymaid  from  Great  Bealings,  while  two  farmer’s 
daughters  were  an  equal  third.  The  Rev.  F.  D.  Brown  said  his 
daughter  did  not  study  dairying  to  displace  anyone  else,  but  rather 
to  encourage  others,  and  make  them  feel  that  it  was  work  of  which 
they  need  not  be  ashamed.  Well  done  !  the  parson  and  his 
daughter,  say  we,  they  are  certainly  in  the  right  place,  and  we 
agree  with  the  worthy  Secretary  that  it  was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see 
the  “  parson’s  daughter  ”  come  there  and  beat  farmer’s  daughters 
and  dairymaids.  Such  general  excellence  was  shown  by  the  com¬ 
petitors  that  the  J udge  had  some  difficulty  in  making  his  awards, 
and  he  said  subsequently  that  he  did  not  think  there  was  any 
doubt  about  our  being  able  to  win  back  the  butter  trade  from 
foreigners  with  such  dairymaids.  Here  is  the  scale  of  points  used 
by  the  Judge. 


Preparation  of  churn . 

Temperature  of  cream  and  rise  in  thermometer 
Yentilation  of  churn  ... 

Judgment  and  skill  in  churning  . 

Use  of  strainer... 

Washing  butter  in  churn 

Preparation  and  use  of  worker  . 

Salting .  . 

Making  up 
General  neatness 

Flavour . 

Colour  ... 

Texture  and  freedom  from  moisture 

Cleaning  up  utensils . 

Time  . 


Points. 

6 

10 

4 

10 

2 

6 

6 

4 
10 

5 
8 
8 

10 

6 
5 


Total  . 100 


Turning  from  dairy  produce  to  corn,  we  note  the  serious  fact 
that  last  year  the  annual  imperial  average  price  of  Wheat  declined 
Sd.  a  quai’ter  from  1887,  and  the  probability  of  an  abundant  Wheat 
crop  this  year  tends  to  show  once  more  that  we  must  look  to  a  full 
crop  of  high  quality  for  any  profit  rather 'than  indulge  in  vain 
hopes  for  better  prices.  We  hear  much  about  the  abnormal 
advantage  which  the  rate  of  exchange  gives  the  Hindoo  ryot  over 
the  British  farmer,  yet  the  returns  given  of  the  quantities  imported 
show  British  Indian  exports  to  us  to  be  so  much  below  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  that  we  much  question  if  an  alteration 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee  can  ever  materially  affect  the  condition  of 
farmers  in  this  country.  Very  brief  indeed  was  the  time  last  year 
when  Wheat  was  sold  at  the  maximum  price  of  38s.  Id.  per 
quarter.  It  had  risen  steadily  in  price  in  J  uly  and  August  to  the 
middle  of  September,  when  it  fell  suddenly  from  6s.  to  7s.,  and 
was  in  such  low  condition  that  there  was  a  very  general  resolution 
to  hold  over  till  spring  for  a  better  quality  and  higher  price.  The 
result  has  been  disastrous,  very  little  Wheat  indeed  having  realised 
more  than  30s.  this  spring  ;  and  in  May  the  Wheat  trade  was  in  so 
deplorable  a  state  of  stagnation  that  it  became  difficult  to  effect  a 
sale  at  all. 

Of  the  articles  in  this  issue  of  the  Royal”  Journal,  we  have 
ah eady  called  special  attention  to  that  by  Sir  J.  B.  Eawes  on 
“  Permanent  Pasture.”  The  second  article  is  by  Mr.  W.  Carruthers 
on  “Some  Grass  Experiments  at  Woburn,”  in  which  Italian, 
Annual,  and  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  with  Foxtail,  Cocksfoot,  Meadow 
Fescue,  TallFeseue,  and  Timothy  are  under  trial  in  separate  plots, 
the  aim  being  to  obtain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relative  value 
of  each  sort  of  Grass.  The  experiments  also  embrace  mixed  Grasses 
and  Clovers  for  permanent  pasture,  thick  and  thin  seeding,  and  the 
correct  quantity  of  seed  of  each  sort  of  Grass  and  Clover.  The 
importance  of  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  pound  of  White 
Clover  seed  will  produce  three  times  as  many  plants  as  the  same 


weight  of  Red  Clover  seed,  and  a  pound  of  rough-stalked  Meadow 
Grass  seed  should  give  as  many  plants  as  b  lbs.  of  Cocksfoot  or 
7  lbs.  of  Meadow  Fescue. 

In  an  interesting  paper  on  “  Fifty  Years  of  Fruit  Farming  ” 
Mr.  Whitehead  tells  of  steady  advance  in  modes  of  cultivation  and 
details  of  management,  and  he  says  that  “  the  invasion  of  foreign 
fruit  need  not  at  present  fill  home  producers  with  dismay,  consider¬ 
ing  the  dense  and  increasing  population  of  this  country,  and  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  taste  of  the  multitude  for  fruit  and 
jam.”  A  useful  hint  is  also  given  as  to  the  need  of  more  care  in 
the  selection  of  sorts  of  Apples  for  planting.  With  this  we  entirely 
agree,  for  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  to  see  well-grown 
fruit  of  really  choice  sorts  offered  for  sale.  In  our  uncertain 
climate  we  cannot  always  obtain  such  high-coloured  fruit  as  that 
sent  from  America,  but  we  may  do  much  even  in  that  direction. 
Our  home-grown  Fearn’s  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Cpurt 
Pendit  Plat,  Court  of  Wick,  Cellini,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Api,  and 
Worcester  Pearmain  are  all  highly  coloured  handsome  fruits,  but  it 
cannot  be  said  that  these  and  others  of  our  best  sorts  of  Apples 
are  either  known  or  cultivated  as  they  ought  to  be. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Growth  has  been  so  highly  favoured  by  weather  that  the  progress 
of  all  crops  has  continued  unchecked.  Mangolds  are  singled  on  some 
farms,  and  the  horse  hoe  has  been  used  between  the  rows  twice  with 
such  good  effect  that  we  may  now  rest  assured  of  a  full  crop  and  clean 
land.  As  the  early  sown  Swedes  appeared  the  weather  was  so  hot  and 
dry  that  the  plant  was  at  once  attacked  by  fly.  A  few  timely  showers  of 
rain,  however,  soon  set  matters  right,  and  the  plant  will  now  soon  be 
out  of  danger.  Ploughing  for  late  Turnips  has  been  done,  and  fallows 
have  all  been  cross  ploughed.  With  the  exceptionally  full  hay  crop 
there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  delay  in  haymaking  this  year.  The 
grass  should  be  mown  when  in  flower,  and  not  when  in  seed.  In  order 
to  manage  this  on  extensive  pasture  the  mowing  should  begin  as  the 
grass  comes  into  bloom,  so  that  the  last  mown  hay  may  not  have  passed 
out  of  flower.  The  time  required  for  the  mowing  is  easily  calculated. 
With  free  stepping  horses  and  a  good  Hornsby  mower  a  man  can  mow 
ten  acres  daily,  if  the  mower  is  in  good  order.  To  ensure  this  it  is  our 
invariable  rule  to  have  the  mower  closely  examined,  and  all  loose  joints 
or  worn  sockets  or  bearings  set  right.  This  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
dispensable  annual  requirement,  for  if  it  is  not  done  there  will  most 
likely  be  a  stoppage  in  the  midst  of  the  haymaking. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  tried  making  silage  should  by  all  means 
try  at  least  one  stack.  It  is  no  light  matter  in  these  times  to  be  able  to 
provide  a  winter  supply  of  wholesome  fodder  at  so  low  a  cost,  and  to 
have  it  in  our  power  to  dispense  altogether  with  root  crops.  The 
beginning  and  end  of  successful  ensilage  is  pressure  applied  promptly 
and  continuously  to  the  exclusion  of  air.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple, 
nothing  more  sure.  The  grass  or  other  green  crops  may  be  cut  and 
stacked  without  having  regard  to  its  being  damp  or  dry;  no  special 
skill  is  required  ;  cut  it,  cart  it,  stack  it,  apply  the  pressure,  and  the  work 
is  done. 

Very  much  of  the  first  crop  of  Clover  has  been  folded  by  sheep,  our 
object  being  to  obtain  a  strong  early  second  growth  for  seed,  which  by 
this  plan  is  generally  assured.  It  did  not  answer  last  year,  owing  to 
the  cold  wet  weather,  but  then  last  summer  was  altogether  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  one.  Many  farmers  value  Clover  hay  or  stover  too  highly 
to  consume  the  first  growth  with  sheep.  Last  year  much  good  Clover 
hay  could  not  be  made,  and  where  sheep  folding  was  done  and  the  land 
ploughed  for  Wheat,  the  Wheat  plant  is  now  very  robust. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  33-40"  N.;  Lon*.  0°  8-  0"  W. :  Altitude.  Ill  feat. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

Hydrome- 

d  j 

*o  • 

Shade  Tern- 

Radiation 

fl 

1889. 

ter. 

V  d 
or 

perature. 

Temperature 

flC 

« 

M>iv  and  June. 

In 

O  n 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Q  o 

H- 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

ded- 

ded. 

ded. 

ded- 

ded. 

ded. 

ded. 

In. 

Sunday  . 

29.606 

51.6 

53.8 

N.E. 

59.0 

59.2 

52.4 

77.5 

54.1 

1.089 

Monday . 

27 

29.731 

52.1 

51.7 

N. 

57.1 

59.8 

51.3 

76.6 

51.2 

0.204 

Tuesday  ... 

28 

29.690 

56.3 

52.1 

S.W. 

56.1 

64.3 

51.4 

112.9 

51.6 

0.099 

Wednesday . 

29 

29.712 

54.7 

52.2 

w. 

55  9 

64.6 

50.2 

114.8 

46.2 

0.029 

Thursday . . . 

30 

29.870 

56.4 

517 

S.W. 

55  3 

G2.8 

46.9 

111.9 

42.4 

— 

Friday  . 

31 

29.869 

56  9 

51.6 

S.W. 

55.2 

67.2 

48.3 

115.9 

43.4 

— 

Saturday  ... 

1 

29  982 

61.9 

5.5.2 

E. 

56.0 

73.7 

4  ».9 

121.3 

39.6 

— 

29.789 

56.1 

52.6 

j  56.4 

645 

49.6 

104.4 

46  9 

1.403 

REMARKS. 

26tli.-Pull,  damp  morning,  wet  afternoon  and  evening,  continuous  heavy  rain  at  night. 
27ih.— Continuous  heavy  raiii  from  0  A.M.  to  11  A  M.,  then  dull  and  damp. 

28th.— Fine  day,  with  occasional  sunshine,  wet  evening. 

29ih.— Frequent  slight  showers,  and  occasional  sunshine  in  morning;  fine  afternoon  and 
evening. 

80th.— Showery  from  7  30  A  M.  to  9.30  A.M ,  otherwise  generally  bright  and  fine. 

3l8t.— l  ine  and  bright. 

The  first  half  of  t lie  week  was  wet  and  cool,  the  latter  half  fine  and  pleasant.  Tempe¬ 
rature  about  the  average,  but  nearlv  six  degrees  below  that  of  the  preceding  week,— 
G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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T7\0R  a  considerable  time  when  thunderstorms  were  prevalent  in 
JJ  various  districts,  and  in  some  doing  great  damage,  the 
metropolis  and  district  surrounding  were  enjoying  brilliant  summer 
weather.  A  change  occured  on  Thursday  last,  and  on^the  evening 
■of  that  day  the  air  appeared  charged  with  electricity,  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  an  hour  the  lightning  was  continuous  and  the  thunder 
heavy.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  for  a  short  time  with  a  few  “lumps  of 
ice,”  and  though  damage  was  done  in  some  places  it  did  not  approach 
in  severity  that  which  previously  occurred  in  the  provinces.  The 
following  day  (Friday)  was  very  close  and  sultry,  the  thermometer 
in  the  shade  at  the  Royal  Observatory  registering  81°,  and  in  the 
sun  143°.  On  Saturday  a  fall  of  21°  occurred,  the  highest  in  the 
shade  temperature  being  60°.  Since  then  rain  has  fallen  daily, 
on  Monday  without  interruption,  the  maximum  temperature  being 
•52° ;  and  the  ground,  which  was  previously  dry,  is  now  sufficiently 
moist  for  planting  and  the  requirements  of  plants  an  1  crops. 
Much  grass  had  been  cut  and  some  hay  removed  before  the  rain 
•came,  and  the  work  is  now  in  abeyance. 

A  Stafford  correspondent  sends  us  an  account  of  the  effects  of 
the  storms  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood.  Gardens  appear  to 
have  been  wrecked,  glass  broken  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  fruit 
trees  and  bushes  defoliated,  and  vegetables  cut  into  strips.  It  is 
■computed  that  between  20,000  and  30,000  feet  of  glass  were  broken 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles.  Hailstones  are  described  as  large  as  Wal¬ 
nuts  and  remained  on  the  ground  some  hours  after  the  storm.  The 
account  of  the  storm  at  Rodbaston  Hall,  near  Penkridge,  runs 
thus : — 

“  Coming  as  it  did  from  the  south,  the  Peaches  on  the  south  wall 
are  left  leafless.  Figs  on  the  same  aspect  are  denuded  of  all  leaves, 
or  what  are  remaining  are  in  rags.  Among  the  Potatoes  at  the  foot 
of  the  walls,  which  were  almost  ready  for  use,  the  stalks  are  cut  up 
in  pieces,  every  leaf  in  shreds.  Broad  Beans,  that  were  in  full 
flower,  are  cut  off  from  the  bottom.  Not  a  sound  leaf  remains  on 
the  Cabbages.  Strawberries  have  had  one-half  of  the  bloom  cut 
off.  The  vineries,  being  in  the  direct  line  of  the  storm,  have 
suffered  most,  upwards  of  500  panes  being  smashed  in  this  range 
alone.  The  fernery,  Peach  house,  greenhouse,  Orchid  house, 
Pine,  Melon,  and  Cucumber  pits  all  suffered  more  or  less.  In  all 
about  2000  panes  of  glass  will  have  to  be  renewed  in  the  green¬ 
houses,  and  in  the  south  front  of  the  hall  nearly  100  panes  are 
broken.  The  Chrysanthemums  are  left  leafless,  the  tops  being  all 
cut  off.  The  bedding  plants  are  now  naked  stems.  One  could 
.hardly  credit  the  desolation  created  without  seeing  its  effects.” 

'Turning  to  the  very  important  question  of  prospective  fruit 
crops,  we  regret  to  learn  that  the  majority  of  the  reports  that  reach  us 
are  not  favourable,  and  some  are  gloomy,  indeed  almost  saddening. 
We  publish  three  communications  from  close  obseivers  in  fruit¬ 
growing  districts.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright  of  Glewston 
•Court,  an  extensive  cultivator  of  hardy  fruit,  and  evidently  most 
ipersevering  in  combating  its  enemies.  He  writes  : — 

“  My  impressions  as  to  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  of  1889, 
•inserted  in  the  Journal  of  May  16th,  seem  in  process  of  being 
•realised.  So  far  as  I  can  gather  the  crops  of  Apples  and  Pears  in 
Herefordshire  will  be  an  absolute  failure.  This  involves  growers 
an  a  serious  loss.  None  of  the  various  remedies  are  more  than 
scotches,  and  no  insecticide  is  of  much  value  for  destroying  cater¬ 
pillars,  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  seriously  injure  the  trees. 
Last  October  we  greased  the  stems  of  some  4000  trees,  in  January 
cut  off  and  burned  the  ends  of  pruned  branches,  thus  destroying 
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millions  of  eggs.  In  March  and  April  we  dusted  the  trees  twice 
with  lime,  at  a  time  when  the  pests  were  scarcely  visible  to  the 
naked  eye.  Every  tree  was  handpicked  in  1887,  1888,  and  1889. 
Starlings,  and  other  birds  in  a  lesser  degree,  have  lived  upon  the 
caterpillars,  and,  spite  of  all,  a.  very  large  proportion  of  the  trees 
are  as  bare  of  leaves  as  in  winter.  Strange  to  say,  some  of  the 
trees,  Maltster,  Cellini,  and  Gloria  Mundi,  are  comparatively 
untouched,  while  others  of  the  same  varieties  in  the  same  row  are 
leafless. 

“So  much  for  the  past  and  present.  Now  as  to  the  future. 
We  have  in  the  plantation  two  of  Boulton  &  Paul’s  portable  fowl 
houses.  When  the  caterpillars  were  at  a  sufficiently  advanced  stage 
to  be  shaken  off  one  of  the  men  commenced  shaking  the  trees  ;  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  fowls,  which,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  have 
not  allowed  a  single  caterpillar  to  escape.  One  set  of  fowls  would 
eat  for  an  hour.  The  man  then  went  to  the  second  lot  with  the 
same  results,  arid  then  returned  to  the  first,  repeating  the  process 
all  day,  and  clearing  300  to  400  trees  a  day.  I  hope  we  shall  thu3 
have  a  minimum  of  moths  in  October,  but  as  the  Elms  are  full  of 
caterpillars  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  too  sure.  I  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  trees  should  be  washed  with  lime  and  petroleum  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  off,  so  as  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the 
available  spots  for  the  moths  to  lay  the  eggs  in.  Keeping  the 
ground  clean  is  also  a  necessity.  The  codim  and  ermine  moths  and 
the  Apple  weevil  have  ably  seconded  the  labours  of  the  winter 
moth,  and  now  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  in  the  garden  which  had 
escaped  their  attacks  is  splitting.  Quassia,  quicklime,  and  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  salt  strong  enough  to  kill  weeds  are  of  no  use  ;  olive  oil  is 
instant  death  ;  petroleum  had  to  be  applied  twice  to  kill.  As  the 
disaster  is  so  great  and  so  widely  spread  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
entomologists,  chemists,  and  practical  gardeners  will  combine  to 
discover  some  perfect  cure,  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
can  save  fruit  growers  from  ruin.” 

We  join  in  the  hope  that  all  who  can  aid  in  the  extermination  of 
the  scourge  in  question  will  do  so  ;  and  if  a  “  perfect  cure  ”  is 
discovered  we  think  the  discoverer  would  be  entitled  to  recognition 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  least  equally  with  exhibitors 
of  fruit.  The  use  of  fowls  in  fruit  gardens  appears  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  above  letter,  and  it  was  a  happy  idea  to  obtain  their 
services  under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  an  exten¬ 
sive  Californian  fruit  grower,  now  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  informs 
us  that  it  is  the  custom  to  wash  the  fruit  trees  in  America 
systematically  twice  a  year  whether  they  are  infested  with  insects 
or  not.  This  is  done  as  soon  as  the  fruit  falls  in  the  autumn,  and 
again  when  the  blossoms  are  on  the  eve  of  expansion.  The 
favourite  deterrent  appears  to  be  a  solution  of  “  Paris  Green.” 
What  this  is,  as  used  in  America,  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  know, 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  supply 
exact  information  it  may  be  of  great  service  in  this  country.  From 
Kent  we  receive  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  Kruse  : — 

“  I  notice  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  that  a  correspon¬ 
dent  writes  in  reference  to  this  county  that  those  gardens  which 
have  escaped  the  hail  will  be  full  of  fruit,  especially  Cherries  and 
Strawberries.  I  suppose  he  is  writing  in  reference  to  gardens  in  a 
different  part  of  the  county,  for  in  the  large  fruit  district  in  which 
I  reside,  although  very  little  damage  was  done  by  the  hail,  there 
are,  on  the  whole,  poor  crops  of  fruit.  The  caterpillars  have  been 
very  destructive,  and  also  the  blossom  seems  to  have  been  weak, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  wet  summer  of  last  year,  and  has 
not  set  well,  and  where  it  did  the  fruit  has  subsequently  largely 
dropped  off.  Cherries  are  a  very  poor  crop,  especially  Bigarreaus. 
Black  Currants,  light  ;  the  crop  was  good,  but  kept  running  off 
every  day.  Red  Currants,  good.  Gooseberries,  good  in  places,  and 
light  crop  in  others  ;  on  the  whole,  I  think  the  poor  price  for  green 
Gooseberries  has  just  gone  up  a  little.  Apples  and  Pears,  scarcely 
any.  Plums,  most  sorts  ;  a  light  crop.  Strawberries,  good.  In 
some  parts  the  damage  done  by  caterpillars  is  very  great.  One 
large  grower  in  one  of  the  most  favoured  situations,  I  am  told, 
expects  to  gather  nothing  either  from  bush  fruits  or  standards, 
and  is  washing  his  trees  in  order  to  try  for  a  crop  another  year,  as 
where  they  are  eaten  bare  they  do  not  make  blossom  buds.  One 
orchard  near  here  looks  bare,  like  in  winter.  I  send  the  above 
notes,  as  I  understand  that  very  erroneous  statements  have  been 
made  in  the  papers  about  the  fruit  prospects,  I  mean  as  to  the 
market  supply.  I  should  like  to  hear  how  the  prospects  of  market 
growers  are  in  Middlesex  or  elsewhere.” 
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We  happen  to  be  able  to  supply  information  from  Middlesex, 
for  the  same  post  which  brought  Mr.  Kruse’s  letter  brought  one 
from  “  A.  D.,  Bedfont ,”  and  it  will  be  observed  the  storms  have 
done  good  in  clearing  the  caterpillars  from  the  trees.  We  have 
seen  trees  from  which  they  have  been  banished,  but  this  is 
obviously  accidental,  and  we  want  a  remedy  for  the  scourge  that 
shall  be  under  control.  The  letter  from  Middlsex  is  appended. 

“  It  is  early  yet  to  get  any  fair  estimates  of  the  expectant  fruit 
crops  throughout  this  market-growing  district.  Blossom  generally 
was  remarkably  abundant ;  the  promise  of  abundant  fruit,  how¬ 
ever,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  for,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  discern 
the  product,  it  must  be  set  down  as  generally  thin.  All  trees  are 
unusually  well  foliaged  this  year,  the  natural  result  of  so  much  rain 
during  the  past  twelve  months,  and  so  comparatively  little  fruit. 
Even  the  caterpillars,  which  have  been  unusually  prevalent,  seem  to 
have  been  overcome,  and  what  with  terrific  electric  storms  and  heavy 
rains  the  foliage  is  now  pretty  well  cleansed  ;  certainly  we  should 
have  a  grand  bud-setting  season,  needing  only  a  warm  dry  autumn 
to  ripen  and  mature  them.  The  lack  of  ripening  warmth  last 
autumn  is  the  primary  cause  of  our  comparatively  poor  fruit  crop 
this  year,  as  although  the  buds  were  plentiful  and  the  bloom  pro¬ 
fuse,  it  was  obvious  during  the  early  spring  they  were  not  of  suffi¬ 
ciently  stout  plump  nature  to  warrant  very  sanguine  anticipations. 
We  now  see  Apples  very  impartially  dispersed  over  the  trees, 
but  still  thinly.  The  fruits  seem  to  be  swelling  rapidly,  but  the 
change  to  cold  northerly  winds  and  rains  are  likely  to  check 
development.  Pears  generallv  are  thinner  even,  but  there  is  a 
good  set  on  the  widely  grown  Hessle,  the  chief  market  Pear  of  the 
district.  Morello  Cherries  have  set  fairly  well,  as  they  usually 
do  ;  but  sweet  Cherries  are  thin,  in  spite  of  a  wonderful  bloom. 
Plums  also  are  very  thin,  the  fruits  having  dropped  largely  since 
setting.  Even  Gooseberries,  which  showed  so  good  a  promise 
early,  have  thinned  considerably  also,  whilst  picking  green  for 
market  has  been  proceeding  for  the  past  fortnight.  Red  Currants 
are  fair  and  standing  very  well.  Blacks  set  profusely,  but  berries 
also  on  these  have  greatly  thinned,  so  that  only  a  moderate  crop  is 
probable.  Strawberries  should  give  an  enormous  crop,  the  set  is 
wonderful  ;  and  Raspberries,  as  usual,  will  give  a  large  yield.” 


LOBELIA  CARDIN ALIS. 

In  the  midst  of  numerous  bedding  arrangements  the  above 
plant  is  not  always  employed  in  the  best  manner  for  displaying  its 
great  beauty  ;  in  fact,  in  many  gardens  it  hardly  finds  a  place.  In 
whatever  position  it  is  planted  it  should  be  in  a  mass  ;  one  or  two 
isolated  plants  among  others,  and  these  perhaps  not  always  asso¬ 
ciating  well,  is  not  the  way  to  see  this  herbaceous  Lobelia  in  its 
proper  form.  Liberal  cultivation  results  in  the  production  of 
spikes  of  bloom  2  feet  long,  on  growths  of  the  same  length.  The 
foliage  then  is  large,  of  a  dense  coppery  purple,  reminding  one  of 
the  purple  Beech.  We  have  just  planted  a  bed  15  feet  long  and 
between  3  and  4  feet  wide  with  this  Lobelia  ;  the  soil  is  raised 
4  inches  above  the  grass,  and  the  edge  planted  with  Antennaria 
tomentosa.  Next  to  this  dwarf  silvery  foliage  carpet  bedding 
plant  is  a  row  of  dark  blue  Lobelia  of  the  speciosa  type  ;  then  come 
three  rows  of  L.  cardinalis  1  foot  apart,  the  plants  being  10  inches 
from  each  other  in  them.  They  are  planted  in  single  crowns,  which 
I  prefer  to  larger  uneven-sized  plants,  as  by  planting  the  strongest, 
which  will  eventually  be  the  tallest,  plants  in  the  centre  a  better 
effect  is  made.  The  surface  of  the  bed  is  covered  with  the  Anten¬ 
naria,  which  is  planted  in  small  pieces,  thus  providing  a  white 
surface  to  the  bed,  and  a  capital  contrast  to  the  dark  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  Lobelia  and  its  brilliantly  coloured  flowers.  In  this 
manner  of  planting  the  bed  a  much  better  effect  is  made  than  by 
leaving  the  surface  soil  bare.  The  blue  Lobelia  in  a  row,  too,  adds 
variety  to  and  also  forms  a  break  in  height  between  the  tall  stems 
of  the  cardinalis  and  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

d  he  chief  difficulty  cultivators  find  in  the  growth  of  this 
splendid  flowering  plant,  and  which  no  doubt  has  much  to  do  with 
its  limited  cultivation,  is  the  trouble  experienced  in  wintering  the 
roots.  Although  they  will  live  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round, 
they  are  so  weakly  the  following  spring  that  the  growth  which  is 
made  is  considerably  less  than  that  which  took  place  the  year 
previous,  when  the  roots  were  first  planted.  The  centre  of  the 
plant  seems  to  decay,  thus  the  strongest  part  of  the  roots  are  lost. 
Some  persons  raise  a  stock  of  plants  annually,  or  every  two  years, 
from  seed,  and  although  they  are  produced  in  abundance,  they  vary 
so  much  in  character  when  grown  from  seed  that  they  are  not  to  be 
depended  upon  to  give  the  same  results  as  plants  which  are  of  a 
true  stock,  and  have  been  kept  for  a  number  of  years.  Of  course, 


a  judicious  selection  may  be  made  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  yearly,, 
and  a  good  number  of  plants  obtained  in  this  manner  ;  but  where 
dependance  is  placed  on  seedlings  for  immediate  effect  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  I  have  tried  several  ways  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  roots  safely  through  the  winter.  It  is  the  best  plan  to 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  ground  where  they  grew  until  the  end' 
of  November,  covering  them  with  a  mat  or  other  protecting 
material  from  hard  frosts  ;  then  lift  the  roots,  pulling  them  into 
small  pieces  or  single  crowns,  and  laying  them  thickly  in  soil  which, 
is  just  moist  and  no  more,  either  in  boxes  or  cold  frames.  Give- 
plenty  of  air,  and  simply  protect  them  from  being  frozen.  No¬ 
water  will  be  needed  until  February,  then  if  the  surface  is  very 
dry  a  light  sprinkling  will  do  good.  Early  in  March  place  the  roots 
about  3  inches  apart  in  boxes,  or  in  a  cold  frame  in  prepared  soil,  in 
which  leaf  soil  figures  largely,  as  into  this  the  roots  run  freely  and 
form  a  good  ball  at  planting  time. — E.  Molyneux. 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS— THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

AND  UTILISATION. 

fRead  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  J.  Wright.] 

(Continued  from  page  456.) 

Root  Crops. 

When  Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet  are  grown  a  suitable' 
sized  plot  must  be  set  apart  for  them  in  the  spring.  The  Onion- 
bed  is  cleared  in  time  for  planting  Cabbages,  sown  at  the  end  of 
July  ;  the  other  crops,  except  early  Carrots,  are  not,  they  should 
therefore  be  kept  together,  so  that  all  the  land  can  be  cleared  at  the. 
same  time.  A  word  about  the  Onion  and  Carrot  maggots,  which, 
ruin  those  crops  in  some  soils.  Misconceptions  exist  on  those 
enemies.  They  do  not  go  direct  from  the  ground  into  the  roots, 
but  from  the  air.  Insects  emerge  from  the  soil,  hover  about  the- 
plants,  deposit  eggs  on  them,  which  fall  to  the  ground,  hatch,  and 
the  maggots  bore  into  the  stem.  I  have  watched  the  whole  process. 
Covering  the  ground  with  spent  hops  between  young  Onions  often 
saves  them,  becauso  the  eggs  fall  amongst  them,  and  the  maggots- 
cannot  wriggle  out  and  reach  the  plants  ;  and  the  simple  method  of 
drawing  dry  soil  to  the  stems,  as  if  earthing-up  Potatoes,  is,  if 
done  in  time,  often  effectual,  as  the  maggots  cannot  climb  up  the 
ridges. 

What  are  known  as  Winter  Onions  often,  indeed  usually,  escape 
serious  injury  from  the  destructive  pest  mentioned,  when  those 
raised  in  spring  are  ruined.  The  reason  of  this  is  probably  the 
thicker  cuticle  and  harder  stems  of  the  older  and  larger  plants, 
which  the  small  maggots  cannot  penetrate.  But  apart  from  that, 
the  crop  is  not  sufficiently  general.  Sown  early  in  August  the 
young  Onions,  when  the  size  of  quills,  drawn  and  sold  in  bunches 
in  spring  pay,  where  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  all  the  cost  of 
seed  and  culture,  while  those  which  remain  to  mature  are  all  profit. 
These  come  in  early  before  the  Spanish  Onions  reach  the  market, 
and  with  high  culture  English  Onions  may  be  grown  of  the  first 
size.  It  is  usual  to  sow  the  Tripoli  and  Rocca  Onions  for  standing 
the  winter,  but  all  the  sorts  usually  sown  in  spring  are  suitable,  and 
produce  larger  bulbs,  and  earlier  and  heavier  crops  when  raised  early 
in  August.  In  experiments  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Gardens  with  autumn  sown  Onions,  the  varieties  which  it  is 
customary  to  sow  in  spring  gave  a  decidedly  better  return  than 
what  are  regarded  as  the  orthodox  winter  Onions  of  the  Italian 
type,  and  the  fact  is  worth  remembering.  Even  the  small  silver¬ 
skinned  Onions  usually  grown  for  pickling  if  sown  in  the  autumn- 
produce  large  bulbs  early,  and  they  are  particularly  acceptable. 
The  variety  called  the  Queen  is  excellent  for  use  in  early  summer 
after  the  old  bulbs  fail.  Those  who  want  “  picklers  ”  have  only 
to  trench  up  some  poor  subsoil  and  sow  the  seed  thickly  in  it  in 
spring,  and  they  will  have  bulbs  the  size  of  Hazel  nuts ;  after  they  are- 
gathered  turn  the  poor  soil  into  the  bottom  again,  and  the  bulk  will 
be  improved  for  after  crops,  the  pickling  Onions  paying  for  the 
labour  in  improvement. 

A  hint  about  Carrots.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  district  where  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  raise  a  supply  for  early  use  owing  to  the 
ravages  of  the  maggot,  and  quite  so  to  provide  roots  for  storing 
from  spring  sowings  ;  but  by  sowing  the  quick-growing  Early  Horn 
varieties  in  July  the  roots  get  large  enough  for  use  before  winter, 
and  scarcity  is  avoided  ;  these  the  maggot  does  not  touch,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  the  insect  season  is  over,  and  eggs  are  not 
deposited  on  the  late-sown  plants,  proving  conclusively  what  I  said 
before,  that  the  grubs  which  ruin  Onions  and  Carrots  do  not  attack 
them  direct  from  the  soil,  but  are  the  products  of  flies,  as  surely 
are  those  that  occur  in  “  fly-blown  ”  meat. 

Those  root  crops  are  very  important.  Parsnips  serviceable,  and 
when  good  roots  of  Beet  can  be  grown  and  sold  for  even  a  half- 
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penny  each  the  crop  realises  at  the  rate  of  £80  an  acre,  after 
allowing  25  per  cent,  as  waste  through  inferior  roots. 

Asparagus  and  Seakale. 

I  should  like  to  refer  to  two  other  vegetables  of  which  few 
persons  have  more  than  they  want,  thousands  not  half  enough,  and 
dens  of  thousands  seldom  if  ever  taste — Asparagus  and  Seakale. 
Hundreds  of  tons  of  Asparagus  are  imported  from  France,  and 
bunches  of  it  with  thick  white  stems  and  green  tips  are  sold  in 
every  large  town  in  the  kingdom.  Yet  it  is  a  British  plant,  and  a 
great  deal  more  ought  to  be  grown  in  British  soil,  and  may  be 
grown  in  any  small  garden  where  the  soil  is  rather  light  and  rich. 
There  are  spaces  between  fruit  bushes  and  trees  where  scarcely  any 
ordinary  crops  can  be  usefully  grown  that  would  grow  splendid 
Asparagus.  A  clump  here  and  there  where  room  could  be  found 
would  injure  nothing  and  give  fine  heads  in  spring.  Much  which 
Domes  from  France  is  grown  in  that  way  by  occupants  of  small 
plots.  Plants  are  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  April.  They  are  three 
nr  four  years  before  strong  stems  are  produced,  but  they  last  for  a 
generation.  Some  of  the  best  beds  I  know  are  fifty  years  old.  The 
ground  over  the  roots  is  covered  with  manure  every  autumn  when 
the  stems  wither  and  are  removed.  Raised  beds  are,  however,  not 
necessary,  and  the  quickest  method  of  raising  Asparagus  for  cutting 
iis  to  sow  half  a  dozen  good  seeds  in  rich  and  not  heavy  soil,  and  allow 
'the  seedlings  to  grow  without  being  transplanted.  Three  or  four 
plants  are  sufficient  for  a  clump  here  and  there  among  fruit  trees 
;and  bushes  ;  if  grown  in  the  open  the  clumps  may  be  18  inches  apart 
in  rows  3  feet  asunder,  intercropping  with  August-sown  hardy 
Lettuces,  Onions,  or  small  early  Cabbages.  Persons  who  grow 
Asparagus  well  find  it  very  profitable,  and  it  ought  to  be  grown  as 
well  and  extensively  in  England  as  in  France.  In  the  spring  the 
French  growers  draw  cones  of  soil  over  the  crowns,  through  which 
lihe  stems  push  ;  that  is  why  they  are  both  white  and  thick.  The 
more  growth  they  make  above  ground  the  thinner  it  becomes,  only 
that  below  thickening  ;  therefore  our  clever  friends  over  the  Channel 
pile  up  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  ends  push  through  the  stems  are 
cut  7  or  8  inches  down,  and  are  stout  and  white  with  green  tips. 
They  give  liquid  manure  freely  in  summer  to  encourage  very  strong 
growth,  knowing  that  this  is  followed  by  fat  shoots  in  spring.  The 
difference,  then,  between  French  and  English  Asparagus  is  not  in 
hind  but  in  culture,  and  if  a  thousand  times  more  were  well  grown 
in  this  country  it  would  be  sold  and  eaten.  The  summer  growths 
must  be  secured  for  preventing  breakage  by  the  wind,  or  the 
spring  growths  will  be  weakened. 

Now  a  few  words  on  Seakale.  Everybody  can  grow  it  who  can 
grow  Cabbages,  and  it  ought  to  be  cheap  enough  for  the  majority  to 
buy  in  May  and  early  June  who  have  no  gardens.  It  is  scarcely 
seen  except  in  the  gardens  of  the  affluent,  and  is  forced  into  growth 
in  the  dark  with  the  aid  of  fire  heat  or  manure.  But  there  is  a 
simpler  and  cheaper  way.  It  is  quite  true  that  anyone  who  has  a 
box  of  soil,  roots,  and  a  dark,  warm  cupboard  or  cellar,  can  have 
dishes  of  Seakale  in  winter.  Darkness  with  gentle  warmth  are 
essential,  and  both  can  be  provided,  not  only  in  the  cellar,  but  in 
the  garden  ;  the  former — darkness — with  the  spade  piling  9  or  1 0 
inches  of  soil  over  the  crowns ;  the  latter — warmth — by  the  sun 
heating  the  cones  or  ridges.  Growths  push  through  the  soil,  and 
when  the  tips  are  seen  the  earth  is  drawn  awray,  the  stems  cut  off  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  produce  comes  out  as  clean  and  white  as  milk, 
also  finer  than  any  that  is  forced  artificially.  Cartloads  are  grown 
in  that  way  for  the  London  market,  though  not  even  half  the 
gardeners  who  see  it  know  how  it  is  produced.  That  may  be 
termed  Seakale  growing  made  easy,  and  the  method  will  spread. 
Plants  are  raised  by  cuttings  of  the  roots  and  from  seeds. 

Rhubarb. 

We  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  useful  homely  crop  Rhubarb- 
Some  persons  call  it  a  fruit,  others  a  vegetable.  Americans  com¬ 
promise  matters  by  calling  it  “pie  plant.”  It  is  a  vegetable  used 
as  cooked  fruit.  It  is  indispensable,  and  if  early  profitable.  In  a 
series  of  careful  experiments  with  all  kinds  of  farm  and  useful 
garden  crops  in  the  north  of  England  some  years  ago,  an  account 
being  taken  of  every  penny  expended  in  cultivation  and  received 
by  sale  of  produce,  Strawberries  paid  the  best  over  a  period  of 
eight  years,  but  Rhubarb  closely  followed.  A  rood  of  it  sold  for 
£7  the  second  year  after  planting,  and  in  five  years  the  sum  obtained 
was  £90,  or  an  average  of  £18,  and  in  one  year  the  sa'e  equalled 
£68  5s.  per  acre.  Irrigation  helped  this  and  Strawberries  wonder¬ 
fully.  Growth  can  be  facilitated  by  placing  old  casks  over  the 
crowns.  If  these  are  painted  black  outside  or  tarred  (not  inside, 
mind)  they  will  last  the  longer,  and  absorb  much  more  heat  from 
the  sun.  The  first  supplies  of  unforced  Rhubarb,  though  the 
crowns  are  covered  with  long  stable  litter,  is  the  Early  Red,  known 
also  as  Early  Albert  and  some  other  names  ;  it  is  followed  by  the 
very  good  Hawkes’  Champagne  ;  then  comes  the  larger,  later,  and 


useful  Victoria.  The  litter  covering  is  pushed  up  by  the  stems  and 
affords  valuable  protection  to  them  in  early  spring,  and  facilitates 
their  growth  materially. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  salad  crops  beyond  saying  they  constitute 
important  summer  food,  not  always  plentiful  and  fresh.  August 
and  September  sown  plants  of  the  Hardy  Bath  Cos  and  Hardy 
Green  Cabbage  Lettuces  that  stand  the  winter  are  valuable  for  use 
as  the  first  crops  of  the  year  ;  and  a  successional  supply  may 
usually  be  maintained  by  sowing  a  little  seed,  and  often,  after  the 
end  of  February,  and  growing  the  plants  on  strips  of  ground 
between  other  crops  in  spring  and  summer.  So  also  may  be  that  most 
wholesome  vegetable  Spinach,  which  a  celebrated  London  physician 
told  me  he  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  crops  medi¬ 
cinally,  and  he  was  astonished  it  was  so  little  appreciated. 

Before  finishing  with  vegetables  it  may  be  useful  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  time  some  of  the  different  kinds  take  to  grow.  The  infor¬ 
mation  will  be  of  particular  value  to  persons  who  “go  in”  for 
showing  for  prizes.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  however,  that 
seasons  vary,  some  being  cold  and  others  warm,  and  the  crops  are 
either  a  little  behind  or  before  time  accordingly,  therefore  one 
sowing  must  not  be  depended  on.  Mr.  YV.  Iggulden,  who  has  won 
many  prizes  at  the  best  shows,  has  at  my  request  ascertained  the 
time  required  by  vegetables  to  arrive  at  maturity  after  sowing,  and 
I  am  not  aware  the  information  has  been  given  in  such  compact 


Here  it  is  : — 

Peas  in  ... 

...  14  or  15  weeks. 

Broad  Beans 

,,, 

...  13  or  14  „ 

Kidney  ,, 

... 

...  11  or  12  „ 

Runners  ... 

12  „ 

Horn  Carrots 

•  •• 

16  „ 

Turnips . 

...  7  to  8  „ 

Beet 

12  „ 

Lettuces . 

... 

...  11  to  13  „ 

14  weeks.  Autumn  Giant,  spring  sown,  fit  to  cut  in 
24  weeks.  Autumn  sown  ready  in  J uly. 

White  Celery  in  26  to  23  weeks  ;  Reds  a  fortnight  later. 
Cabbage,  spring  sown,  fit  to  cut  in  July,  or  16  to  18  weeks  ; 
autumn  sown,  ready  in  April  and  May,  according  to 
varieties  and  weather. 

Vegetable  Marrows  in  10  to  12  weeks  from  the  time  of 


(To  be  continued.) 


HARDY  FLOWER  NOTES. 

As  has  been  generally  remarked,  bulbs  and  tubers  have  thi3 
year  been  inferior,  having  failed  to  ripen  properly  in  the  abnormal 
coldness  of  last  summer.  This  is  specially  notable  with  the  genus 
Iris.  Never  have  many  of  this  fine  tribe  been  so  poor  with  us  as 
they  have  this  seasoD.  A  bed  of  the  great  netted  Iris  (susiana), 
which  last  year  yielded  more  than  a  score  of  fine  blossoms,  this 
year  yielded  none.  Iris  dalmatica — last  season  brilliant,  stately, 
and  profuse  of  blossom — is  this  year  meagre  and  ill-coloured.  The 
beautiful  Iris  iberica  has  behaved  as  ill  as  its  giant  relative  from 
Susa,  above  referred  to.  Even  the  accommodating  Iris  germanica, 
never  known  wholly  to  fail,  are  strangely  “  sulky,”  and  show  of 
blossom  as  little  as  they  can  consistently  with  maintaining  their 
reputation  for  adaptability.  Iris  tingitana  and  some  others  are 
wholly  failing  to  blossom.  The  exquisite  Iris  Juncea  (strangely 
little  seen,  looking  to  its  extraordinary  beauty  in  texture,  and  in  its 
rich  deep  yellow  colour)  is  in  bloom  only  because  and  when  it  has 
been  treated  to  glass.  Iris  cristata  is  doing  fairly,  being  seemingly 
a  bog-loving  species. 

Eritrichium  nanum. — I  have  been  fortunate  this  season  in 
blooming,  and  I  hope  permanently  establishing,  this  rare  little 
exquisite  from  the  High  Alps.  A  plant  bought  two  years  back  I 
lost  from,  I  think,  overwatering,  and  keeping  confined  in  a  pot. 
All  essential  to  its  well-being  is  the  most  perfect  and  rapid  drainage. 
I  suspect  the  want  of  this  is  the  explanation  why  so  few  succeed 
with  this  plant.  Last  year  I  received  from  a  friend  from  Switzer¬ 
land  another  scrap  of  the  plant ;  wintered  with  Alpines  in  an  ash 
bed,  and  planted  this  spring  in  a  position  on  the  rockery  which  is 
worth  describing,  it  has  bloomed  well  and  is  rooting  freely.  The 
spot  in  question  is  a  perpendicular  fissure  between  large  stones,  this 
fissure  having  been  made  simply  by  the  stone  having  been  rent 
asunder  by  frost  through  its  whole  depth.  This  “  abyss  ”  I 
crowded  with  light  soil  of  no  very  special  character  until  it  over¬ 
flowed,  therein  I  planted  the  Alpine  in  ordinary  fashion,  its  root3 
carefully  deployed  deep  below,  its  crown  as  carefully  placed  well 
outside  the  fissure.  Puny  though  it  looked  at  the  start,  it  was  in 
bloom  in  a  fortnight,  and  is  growing  well  and  fast.  With  the  rest 
of  the  rockery  it  gets  an  almost  daily  sprinkling,  and  next  winter  it 
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may  probably  appreciate  a  cloche,  or  some  other  device,  for  protect¬ 
ing  from  excess  of  wet.  But  I  am  hopeful  now  of  success  with  a 
plant  which  has  defied  so  many  of  us. 

Alpines,  a  specialty  here,  have  been  good  this  spring,  and  will 
remain  for  some  time  longer.  Edelweiss  is  blooming  in  good 
character,  abundantly  and  strongly.  Gentiana  acaulis  has  thrown 
bloom  by  hundreds,  and  has  been  exceptionally  good.  It  varies 
much  in  different  years.  G.  verna,  though  not  up  to  the  average, 
has  been  fair.  We  find  no  difficulty  with  it  given  strong  plants  for 
the  start,  and  lime  or  chalk  in  some  form,  no  matter  what,  mixed 
with  sound  loam  for  compost.  It  has  now  indeed  seeded  itself — a 
fair  test,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  happy  and  healthy. 

The  Edraianthuses  (dalmaticus,  serpyllifolius,  and  pumilis)  are 
greatly  to  be  recommended  to  the  owners  of  a  chalky  or  limestone 
soil.  All  are  now  out  w  ith  us.  Myosotis  rupicola,  too,  is  charming  ; 
the  “most  alpine”  of  Forget-me-nots,  and  rivalling  the  Eritri- 
chium  for  beauty,  while  it  surpasses  it  altogether  for  profuseness 
of  bloom  ;  but  it  baffles  me  in  the  mode  in  which  its  progeny 
degenerate,  and  seemingly  revert  in  a  single  season  to  a  trumpery 
common  form.  I  am  told  by  Herr  Frcebel  that  this  is  evidence 
of  the  hybrid  origin  of  M.  rupicola.  I  agree,  but  am  scarcely 
comforted. 

Anemones  have  been  generally  excellent  this  spring,  specially 
the  species.  We  have  bloomed  many  which  are  not  common — e.g., 
A.  albana  and  A.  alba,  a  neat  and  “  squab  ”  form  of  A.  sylvestris. 
Unlike  the  latter,  it  has  not  a  drooping  flower,  but  an  upturned 
one.  A.  nemorosa  rosea  we  found  a  genuine  pink,  somewhat  to 
my  surprise,  for  new  “  rosea  ”  forms  we  commonly  find  to  be 
"frauds.”  A.  ranunculoides  pallida  (sulphur)  is  chaste  and 
charming.  Very  beautiful  and  desirable  is  the  true  A.  Robin- 
soniana,  a  nearer  approach  to  an  “  opal-coloured  ”  flower  than  any 
I  know.  I  would  it  were  cheaper,  and  could  be  had  in  quantity. 
There  is  no  analogous  excuse  for  being  without  a  large  planting  of 
the  admirable  double  Wood  Anemone.  It  makes  a  charming 
carpet  for  a  thin  shrubbery,  but  is  good  enough  to  adorn  any 
station.  We  associate  the  common  but  pretty  A.  apennina 

Of  a  large  planting  of  Cypripedium  calceolus,  only  made  last 
autumn,  every  plant  has  bloomed  this  spring,  without  giving 
trouble,  in  a  moist  peaty  border,  on  hard  calcareous  bottom,  and 
without  shade.  I  had  anticipated  more  difficulty  with  it.  C.  spec- 
tabile  is  established  strongly  by  its  side,  and  will  not  fail  to  bloom 
well  presently.  It  has  given  us  no  trouble,  and  called  for  no  pro¬ 
tection  since  its  original  planting,  years  since.  C.  pubescens  we 
have  been  blooming  coddled  in  pots  and  under  glass.  I  am  sceptical 
whether  it  be  thus  fastidious. 

Hardy  Primulas  have  been  admirable,  and  are  greatly  to  be 
commended.  Certainly,  at  least  as  to  many  of  them,  they  like  glass 
overhead  in  a  wet  winter.  But  they  deserve  it.  At  the  same 
time,  when  well  established  they  prefer  to  be  planted  out  than  to 
be  cultivated  in  pots.  I  have  therefore  made  a  large  planting  of 
them  and  of  allied  plants,  such  as  Androsaces,  Alpine  Ranunculus, 
and  the  like,  on  a  flat  bank  in  the  open,  in  such  form  that  I  can 
readily  place  over  them  every  winter  a  garden  light.  We  find  the 
plan  an  excellent  one  as  against  that  of  pot  culture,  which  is  more 
troublesome  and  less  natural. 

Among  plants  which  we  have  bloomed  this  spring,  and  which 
are  comparatively  little  seen  or  cultivated,  we  may  name  the  follow¬ 
ing,  received  last  autumn  from  America :  —  Silene  virginica, 
Trollius  laxus,  Viola  pedata  bicolor,  V.  p.  alba,  and  Thalictrum 
anemonoides.  The  first  is  the  Virginian  “  Fire  Pink,”  with  an 
exceedingly  brilliant  Lychnis-like  flower.  The  two  forms  of  the 
Bird’s-foot  ^  iolet  referred  to  are,  to  my  thinking,  among  the  most 
strikingly  beautiful  of  alpine  (?)  plants,  and  they  wholly  eclipse 
the  type.  They  should  be  (in  moisture  and  shade)  upon  every 
rockery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Thalictrum  anemonoides.  This 
is  better  known,  but  is  not  seen  so  often  as  it  should  be. 

Arnebia  echioides. — Can  anyone  tell  me  how  to  make  the 
“  Prophet  Flower  ”  seed  a  little  less  stingily  ?  An  average  of  two 
seeds  from  every  strong  plant  it  seems  to  consider  to  be  all  that 
can  be  expected  of  it.  One  would  like  to  startle  it  by  some 
means  into  more  reasonable  behaviour. — II.  Selfe  Leonard. 


THINNING  GRAPES. 

It  is  necessary  to  devote  more  care  and  attention  to  the  thinning  of 
late  Grapes  than  early  ones,  as  most  of  the  early  Grapes  are  cut  and 
used  shortly  after  they  are  ripe,  but  late  ones  hang  for  months,  and 
have  to  pass  through  a  time  when  decay  is  most  liable  to  occur  from 
damp.  This  is  always  more  injurious  in  too  closely  packed  bunches 
than  in  those  which  are  well  thinned.  Indeed,  the  main  secret  of 
keeping  late  Grapes  successfully  is  to  be  found  in  proper  and  sufficient 
thinning. 

It  is  better  in  all  cases  that  the  bunches  should  be  slightly  over¬ 


thinned  than  the  reverse.  No  matter  how  waterproof  the  roofs  of  late 
vineries  may  be,  damp  is  sure  to  find  its  way  to  the  bunches  in  October 
and  November,  and  when  the  bunches  are  so  close  that  the  air  cannot 
circulate  amongst  them  the  berries  will  fail. 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  thinning  a  little  now,  and  more  later 
on  if  necessary.  No  Grapes  can  be  thinned  with  advantage  when  the 
berries  are  well  advanced  in  growth  or  colouring  ;  and  the  excuse  that 
the  thinner  was  “  uncertain  as  to  the  size  the  berries  would  attain,”' 
ought  not  to  be  heard  from  anyone  who  has  thinned  Grapes  more  than 
once,  or  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  attain  maturity.  As  a  rule, 
the  thinner’s  hand  is  withheld  by  the  fear  of  reducing  the  bunch  too 
much,  but  well  thinned  bunches  do  not  represent  reduced  bunches. 

A  careful  and  observant  thinner  will  perform  the  operation  thoroughly 
without  clipping  a  berry  from  the  extremities  of  any  of  the  bunches, 
nor  is  it  necessary  he  should,  as  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  bunches  that 
the  most  objectionable  form  of  crowding  occurs.  I  therefore  recommend 
all  who  wish  their  Grapes  to  escape  decay  to  give  extra  attention  to- 
thinning  out  the  centres  of  the  bunches,  and  if  this  is  done  when  the 
berries  are  not  larger  than  the  smallest  Teas  decay  will  be  averted.  As- 
a  rule,  well  thinned  bunches  produce  huge  berries,  and  these  are  always 
an  indication  of  good  culture,  but  a  crowd  of  small  berries  only  denotes* 
neglect. — A  Kitchen  Gardener. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  VEXILLARIUMV 

As  it  may  be  of  interest  to  you  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  at 
rather  fine  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  I  have  just  flowered.  It  is 
one  plant  which  I  bought  last  year  as  imported.  This  is  the  first 
time  of  blooming  in  this  country.  Thirty-four  flowers  were  out  at 
the  one  time,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  sample.  The  colour  was 
deeper  at  first,  but  having  been  on  the  plant  over  a  month  the- 
bloorn  is  rather  faded. — Herbert  J.  Robinson. 

[Evidently  the  plant  (now  called  Miltonia  vexillaria)  has  been 
well  grown,  and  the  variety  is  an  excellent  one,  the  flowers  being: 
large  and  rich  in  colour.] 

CATTLEYA  MENDELI  FLOWERS. 

Mr.  H.  Simpkins,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge- 
Lodge,  Camberwell,  sends  four  fine  Cattleya  Mendeli  flowers,  two 
representing  very  handsome  varieties,  the  others  somewhat  curious- 
freaks.  One  of  these  is  of  the  ordinary  shape,  but  one  side  half 
the  lip  is  crimson  the  other  white,  giving  a  peculiar  effect.  In  the- 
other  there  are  only  two  sepals  and  two  petals,  the  lip  and  one- 
sepal  being  absent,  and  the  flowers  have  come  in  the  same  strange- 
way  for  two  years.  The  petals  are  of  great  size,  being  3)  inches, 
in  diameter. 

DENDROBIUM  JAMESIANUM. 

Those  who  are  not  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Orchids  -generally 
are  apt  to  complain  of  the  smallness  of  the  Dendrobium  flowers. 
There  are  a  few  species  among  them,  however,  which  produce 
fairly  large  and  very  beautiful  blooms,  such  as  the  species  under¬ 
notice.  D.  Jamesianum  is  of  easy  culture  and  rarely  fails  to  flower 
freely  in  May  and  June,  and  it  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  early 
form  of  D.  formosum.  The  flowers  are  certainly  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  last  named  and  not  nearly  so  fine  as  those  of 
D .  formosum  giganteum,  but  they  are  more  abundantly  produced 
than  in  the  case  of  either  of  these,  and  this  more  than  compensates* 
for  any  falling  off  in  size.  The  individual  flowers  measure  from* 
3  inches  to  4  inches  across,  the  petals  and  sepals  are  pure  white,, 
the  lip  is  stained  with  orange  red.  They  are  produced  from  near 
the  points  of  leafy  growths  formed  the  previous  summer  from* 
six  to  a  dozen  or  more  in  number,  and  remain  fresh  for  several 
weeks.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  the  usual  Orchid  mixture 
and  in  comparatively  small  pot3  or  pans.  During  the  growing 
season,  or  after  flowering  has  ceased,  the  plants  should  be  suspended) 
in  a  brisk  heat,  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere  being  maintained  and 
slight  shade  afforded  till  such  times  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  or  young 
growths  have  attained  their  full  size,  varying  say  from  9  inches  to 
15  inches  in  length,  when  they  ought  to  receive  much  less  moisture 
and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  light  and  sunshine  in  order  to  solidify 
the  growths.  It  is  not  advisable  to  unduly  bake  them,  nor  should 
they  be  rested  in  a  cool  house. 

dendrobium:  bensosle. 

This  when  well  grown  is  exceptionally  floriferous  and  beautiful. 
There  are  several  forms  of  it,  but  that  most  numerous  produces 
medium  sized  flowers  with  creamy  white  sepals  and  petals  with  & 
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deep  orange  and  crimson  lip.  I  have  seen  this  species  in  3-inch  pans 
with  three  or  four  pseudo-bulbs  from  9  inches  to  15  inches  long, 
each  carrying  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  flowers,  most  of  which  were 
upwards  of  2  inches  across,  and  quite  small  plants  can  be  made  to 
produce  a  few  flowers.  The  plants  succeed  well  in  baskets,  but 
apparently  are  happier  in  quite  small  pots  or  Orchid  pans.  They 
require  to  be  suspended  near  the  glass  in  a  brisk  temperature  when 
growing,  and  a  baking  or  severe  ripening  process  is  advisable  in  the 
autumn,  the  flowers  being  produced  on  leafless  thoroughly  ripened 
growths  only.  I  hold  this  to  be  quite  a  gem  among  Orchids,  and 
•anyone  who  has  seen  the  grand  collection  of  Mr.  Cypher  would 
perforce  endorse  my  opinion. 

EPIDENDRUM  VITELLINUM  MAJUA 
The  old  E.  vitellinum  is  very  pretty,  but  is  much  inferior  to 
E.  vitellinum  majus.  A  good  stock  of  the  latter  ought  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  service  in  many  private  gardens,  especially  where  choice 
cut  flowers  are  in  demand  from  May  to  August  inclusive.  Well 
grown  plants  throw  up  spikes  from  the  centre  of  the  bulbs  formed 
the  previous  season,  varying  from  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  length, 
and  a  good  portion  of  these  are  closely  furnished  with  flowers  of 
great  substance  and  of  a  rich  orange  scarlet  colour.  These  spikes 
of  flowers  are  very  elegant  and  durable,  and  keep,  either  cut  or  on 
the  plants,  many  weeks.  It  is  classed  as  a  cool  house  Orchid,  but 
Inexperienced  cultivators  may  easily  err  in  keeping  it  in  a  cool  and 
airy  house  too  long.  We  find  it  succeeds  best  in  an  intermediate 
temperature  or  at  the  warmest  end  of  a  greenhouse  where  no  cold 
or  drying  winds  are  admitted.  Perforated  pots  or  rather  deep  pans 
and  a  mixture  of  the  best  peat,  charcoal,  crocks,  and  sphagnum 
moss  suit  it  well,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  on  a  light  bench 
not  far  from  the  glass.  During  the  growing  season  the  plants 
•should  be  kept  well  supplied  with  water  and  free  of  thrips,  and 
after  the  sheaths  are  formed  on  the  pseudo-bulbs  water  must  be 
given  very  sparingly  in  order  to  induce  a  rest. — I.  M.  H. 


EVENING  NOTES. 

Habdy  Foliage  Plants. — Amongst  those  mentioned  in  a  recent 
list  of  hardy  foliaged  plants  I  do  not  find  the  richly  laced  golden 
Valerian,  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  golden-leaved  plants  in  the 
spring.  This  has  a  season  of  about  three  months,  the  stronger  the 
-clumps  of  foliage  the  longer  the  duration  of  the  bright  yellow  tint. 
The  leaves  are  of  good  form,  graceful  in  pose,  and  spring  up  from 
■the  plant  liberally  during  the  winter,  for  the  Valerian  is  of  herba¬ 
ceous  habit.  I  know  of  nothing  more  effective  as  an  early  border 
•foliage  plant  than  is  Valeriana  Phu  aurea.  Even  when  it  runs  off  to 
flower  in  June,  although  the  bloom  is  white  and  inconspicuous,  it  emits 
a  delightful  perfume,  which  is  well  worth  having  in  a  garden.  Then  I 
did  not  observe  mention  of  the  large-leaved  Pulmonaria  saccharata, 
the  finest  flowering  and  most  marbled -leaved  of  all  the  family.  The 
foliage  all  through  the  summer  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  good  marbled 
Dieffenbachia,  and  the  plants  make  a  noble  and  very  effective  edging  to 
a  large  bed,  such  as  of  Dahlias,  Cannas,  &c.  I  might  almost  include  in 
hardy  ornamental  foliage  plants  many  of  the  Hellebores,  but  especially 
the  fine-leaved  H.  colchicus.  Big  clumps  of  these  plants  have  really 
grand 'leafage,  of  course  in  no  way  variegated,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
rich  green  leafage,  which  is  ornamental  as  well  as  is  that  which  is 
variegated.  Aquilegias  during  the  winter  also  give  handsome  tufts  of 
leafage,  which  are  very  ornamental,  so  that  these  plants  are  effective 
throughout  the  season.  There  is  much  beauty  also  in  the  finely  cut 
leafage  of  the  white  Mallow  (Malva  moschata  alba),  especially  when  the 
plants  become  strong.  Whilst  clumps  of  leafage  are  very  striking  during 
-the  winter,  the  white  flowers  of  the  plants  are  beautiful  in  the  summer. 
—A.  D. 


Mtosotises.— I  am  sorry  to  see  that  your  correspondent  (page  458) 
■does  not  succeed  with  M.  dissitiflora  to  his  satisfaction,  as  I  consider  it, 
-when  well  managed,  the  gem  of  the  whole  family.  This  season  I  have 
had  eight  beds  of  it  as  a  carpet  for  white,  yellow,  and  scarlet  Tulips, 
and  flowered  profusely  till  their  room  was  required  for  the  summer 
occupants.  There  are  two  successful  ways  of  growing  them  ;  the  first 
by  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  the  second  by  inserting  cuttings  in  a 
-shady  place  ;  at  this  season  of  the  year  I  put  mine  in  boxes  as  I 
-should  put  in  Geranium  cuttings,  but  there  must  be  no  coddling  to.  let 
-them  get  drawn.  Keep  them  sturdy  and  dwarf,  and  in  the  winter  do 
mot  let  them  get  smothered  with  tree  leaves,  as  it  causes  them  to  decay. 
Plant  them  in  their  flowering  quarters  as  soon  as  frost  has  destroyed  the 
beauty  of  the  summer  flowers,  and  do  not  forget  to  pot  a  few  dozens  to 
flower  in  a  cool  light  house.  If  so  treated  I  do  not  think  your  corre¬ 
spondent  will  be  inquiring  about  other  varieties  of  Forget-me-nots. — 
It.  Maheb,  Yattendon  Court,  Newbury. 


Gaeden  Allotments. — Like  Mr.  W.  R.  Raillem  I  hope  Mr. 
Wright’s  paper  on  this  subject  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  so  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all.  Every  young  gardener  in  the 
three  kingdoms  should  possess  it  as  well  as  allotment  holders  ;  it  contains 
many  “  wrinkles,”  which  I  venture  to  predict  even  some  old  gardeners 
were  not  previously  acquainted  with. 


Shbubs  not  Flowebing.  —  Rhododendrons,  for  which  we  are 
famous,  are  flowering  very  indifferently.  This  year  hundreds  will  not 
flower  at  all,  and  those  that  are  flowering  are  not  nearly  so  good  as 
usual.  Hawthorns  and  Azaleas  are  in  the  same  state.  Lilacs  were, 
however,  very  fine,  as  was  the  White  Broom,  Cytisus  albus.  The  common 
Laburnum  is  most  beautiful  now.  Some  fine  specimen  trees  of  Cerasus 
Padus  had  but  a  few  flowers,  this  being  generally  a  mass  of  white.  I 
attribute  the  non-flowering  of  shrubs,  &c.,  to  the  wet  sunless  season  of 
“  the  year  of  eights,”  the  wood  being  badly  ripened.  Everything  is 
fully  a  fortnight  later  this  year. — Handy  Andy. 


GARRY A  ELLIPTIC  A  FCEMINA. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Henbury  Hill,  Westbury-on-Trym, 
sends  us  fruiting  sprays  of  the  above  shrub,  and  desirts  us  to  ask  our 


readers  to  report  on  any  bearing  examples  that  may  be  known  to 
them,  as  he  has  been  informed  the  plant  is  very  scarce.  These  sprays 
are  the  first  that  have  been  sent  to  us,  hence  we  figure  one  of  them. 
Some  of  the  seeds  were  quite  firm,  and  if  sown  would  no  doubt  ger¬ 
minate.  The  shrub  from  which  they  were  taken  is  growing  in  the 
garden  of  Charles  Hill,  Esq.,  Clevedon  Hall,  Somerset. 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 

It  is  now  some  ten  years  since  I  detailed  my  experence  in  the 
Journal  of  renovating  old  Vines,  and  subsequent  experience  still  con¬ 
firms  what  I  then  stated.  As  a  visitor  aptly  remarked  the  other  day, 
Vines  never  need  be  old  if  means  are  taken  to  renovate  them  from  time 
to  time.  It  does  not  matter  what  general  treatment  Vines  receive  in 
their  top  management,  if  the  roots  are  wrong  it  is  useless  to  expect 
good  results.  In  the  case  of  Muscats,  bad  setting  and  shrivelling  are  the 
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results  of  imperfect  root  action.  When  the  roots  are  inactive  it  is 
perfectly  useless  to  top-dress  with  rich  compounds,  as  it  may  take  years 
for  them  to  work  through  inert  soil.  By  far  the  simplest  plan  is  to  lift 
the  roots  and  lay  them  in  fresh  compost,  and  of  all  Vines  I  believe 
Muscats  are  the  easiest  to  bring  into  good  health.  Many  gardeners  are 
afraid  to  touch  a  root  of  a  Vine,  and  jealously  top-dress  without  removing 
any  soil.  I  know  a  case  in  which  an  inside  border  was  top-dressed  for 
years,  and  when  another  gardener  took  charge,  and  began  to  hunt  for 
roots,  he  could  not  find  one.  The  soil  was  taken  completely  out,  and 
the  roots,  like  black  stems,  were  all  outside. 

The  old  Muscats  in  these  gardens  are  now  in  course  of  renovation, 
and  next  season  they  will  appear  to  be  young  and  vigorous  Vines. 
Last  season,  after  the  roots  had  taken  hold,  we  cut  down  four  of  the 
old  Vines  to  within  a  foot  of  the  border,  and  the  result  was  good 
clean  rods,  and  in  the  coming  autumn  we  sha'l  cut  down  the  re¬ 
mainder.  These  are  bearing  good  Grapes,  but  the  rods  are  old  with 
crooked  spurs,  and  the  sap  will  flow  more  freely  through  young 
stems. 

I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  run  up  young  rods  from  a  spur,  as 
the  rods  resulting  are  invariably  weak.  A  vinery  might  be  renewed 
by  cutting  down  a  couple  of  rods  annually.  The  best  Muscats  1  ever 
saw  were  from  old  Vines  cut  down.  From  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
September  is  a  good  time  for  lifting  the  roots,  when  at  that  time  I  will 
send  a  note  if  acceptable.  This  is  not  the  season  for  lifting,  or  indeed 
renovation  of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  keeping  free  from  insects  and 
lightening  the  load  of  fruit. 

Vines  that  are  in  a  languishing  state — and  no  doubt  there  are  thousands 
such — should  be  renovated  without  delay.  Where  there  is  a  will  there 
is  a  way,  and  September  and  early  October  is  not  an  over-busy  time 
in  any  garden.  If  this  work  is  delayed  it  may  be  the  same  next 
season.  Whenever  I  have  extra  work  on  hand  I  think  if  there  was  to 
come  a  few  days’  wet  weather,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  outdoor  operations, 
that  in  a  few  days  or  so  we  should  get  the  work  straight  again,  so  I  put 
down  lifting  Vines  or  any  other  such  work  as  if  the  weather  was  wet. 
When  the  Vines  come  into  a  thriving  state  you  forget  all  about  the  extra 
work  entailed,  and  feel  pleased  that  it  was  done  when  it  was.  All 
gardeners  who  have  had  weakly  Vines  under  their  charge  know  the 
anxiety  attending  whether  the  Grapes  will  set,  whether  shank,  colour, 
or  the  foliage  wither.  With  healthy  Vines  this  is  different,  as  it  is  all 
p’easure,  except,  perhaps,  when  a  hailstorm  comes  and  smashes  half  the 
glass  and  riddles  the  leaves  and  fruit. — A.  Young. 


FLOWERS  AT  PARIS. 

Better  than  Florence  Paris  deserves  at  this  moment  to  he  called 
the  city  of  flowers.  On  all  sides  are  seen  crowds  of  gardeners  moving 
the  clumps  ornamenting  the  borders  and  the  baskets.  There  are  long 
lines  of  trucks  carrying  to  the  Exhibition  swathed  in  mats  bushes  with 
green  plumes  and  curious  flowers.  Every  morning  at  dawn  heaps  of 
many-coloured  bouquets  enliven  with  their  varied  colours  the  pillars 
grey  with  dust,  and  in  the  markets,  along  the  quays,  and  at  the  side  of 
the  parapets,  are  cartloads  of  Lilac  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

But  it  is  particularly  at  the  florists  of  the  town  that  the  wonderful 
flowers  are  to  be  seen  opening  and  flourishing.  A  visit  to  this  palace  of 
flowers  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  experiences  that  one  caa  imagine, 
and  it  is  easy  enough.  The  town  of  Paris  does  not  want  to  exhibit ;  it 
is  beyond  competition,  its  competition  would  be  too  redoubtable  ;  but  if 
like  great  ladies  it  does  not  bestir  itself,  it  awaits  with  much  gracious¬ 
ness  at  home  the  visitors  who  will  not  fail  to  go  to  the  conservatories  to 
admire  at  “  La  Muette  ”  the  superb  collections  in  full  bloom — the 
Rhododendrons,  brilliant  Carnations,  the  Azaleas  with  such  delicate 
shades,  the  Pelargoniums  with  such  curious  speckles  and  such  vivid 
tints,  and  the  Tulips  with  their  wondrous  mixture  of  colours.  The 
florist  of  the  town  enjoys  a  European  reputation,  He  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  master  and  an  artist,  Mr.  Laforcade.  His  conservatories 
contain  actually  more  than  six  million  plants.  This  establishment  has 
rendered  great  services  to  horticulture  by  making  popular  the  use  of 
large  coloured  plants  which  were  not  yet  acclimatised  in  France.  He 
has  obtained  this  result  with  little  expense  by  means  of  the  exchanges 
he  has  made  with  all  the  foreign  horticultural  establishments. 

At  all  times  the  Parisians  have  been  fond  of  flowers  and  gardens. 
The  old  Paris  streets— Hautefeuille,  Beautreillis,  de  la  Cerisaie,  des 
Hosiers,  du  Jardinet,  des  Lilas,  de  la  Courtille — have  preserved  the 
remembrance.  They  held  the  distribution  of  Roses— a  gracious  tribute 
paid  by  the  lay  peers  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris — every  year  during  the 
month  of  April  and  May.  At  the  festivals  they  adorned  themselves 
with  garlands  of  Roses  supplied  in  bushels  by  the  gardeners  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  villages.  The  cradle  of  the  floral  culture  at  Paris  has  not 
been  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  but  that  part  of  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Ger¬ 
main  circumscribed  by  the  streets  of  Seine,  Jacob,  Bonaparte  and  the 
Beaux  Arts.  There  stood  formerly  the  little  PrAaux-Clercs.  It  is  on 
these  marshy  grounds  that  about  1580  some  Ivebeaux  made  gardens,  the 
centre  of  which  was  cut  by  a  road  that  became  later  the  street  of 
Marais,  at  the  present  day  Rue  Visconti. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  plant  amateurs — and  they  were  still 
rare — went  to  this  enclosure  in  preference  to  the  garden  of  the  king 
which  as  yet  was  only  a  pharmaceutical  garden.  There  flourished  in 
the  shade  Fig  trees  and  Peach  trees,  Roses,  Geraniums,  Lilac,  Rose¬ 
mary,  Basil,  and  Onions. 

Under  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  the  culture  of  flowers  had  not  found 
its  way  into  the  taste  of  polite  society.  In  the  royal  dwellings  and  the 


parks  of  the  great  lords  one  only  saw  green  plots  with  steep  sides, 
trained  Yew  trees,  labyrinths  of  fatiguing  Elms,  Quincunxes  in  parade, 
and  flower  gardens  formed  in  lines.  Le  Notre  and  La  Quintinie  were 
architects,  not  gardeners.  It  was  not  until  about  1770,  after  the  publication 
of  the  “  Letters  on  Botany,”  by  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  the  “  History  of 
Modern  Taste  in  Gardening,”  by  H.  Walpole,  that  flowers  gained  the 
ascendant.  The  Alexandrian  Pink,  Bengal  Roses  and  Moss  Roses,  Egyptian 
Mignonette  and  that  of  Tunis,  Tulips,  Tuberoses,  and  the  Levant 
Narcissus,  made  their  triumphal  entrance  into  the  boudoirs.  It  was  all 
quite  the  fashion,  conservatories  were  multiplied  and  Trianon  was 
created. 

In  all  the  wonderful  feasts  of  the  Revolution  flowers  played  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part.  They  were  scattered  in  profusion.  The  taste  for  flowers 
was  so  great  that  a  “  Police  Pamphlet  ”  of  1789  complains  of  the  obstinacy 
of  the  Parisians  in  keeping  gardens  hanging  at  their  windows.  “  Even 
those  of  the  low  class,”  says  the  author,  “who  have  no  ground  for 
planting,  make  gardens  in  pots  and  boxes.  The  magistrates  are  opposed 
to  these  gardens.  After  several  ordinances  forbidding  them,  they  did 
not  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  them,  so  great  is  this  inclination  for 
gardens  which  exceeds,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  poorest,  reason  and 
self-interest.”  At  a  distance  of  one  hundred  years  ago  look  again  at 
this  gay  floreal,  the  balconies  decked  with  Lilacs  with  their  nodding 
heads,  the  windows  ornamented  with  their  foliage  and  flowers,  and  you 
will  see  what  the  decrees  and  prohibitions  of  the  police  against  this 
innate  taste  of  an  artistic  people  are  able  to  effect  in  the  soul  of  these 
Parisians,  lovers  of  all  that  represents  life,  colour,  and  light,  and 
preferring,  as  says  the  police  ordinance,  the  perfume  of  flowers  to  theiff 
own  interests. — (Le  XIX.  Si'eclo.') 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  11th. 

A  dark  wet  morning  and  most  unseasonable  weather  probably 
deterred  many  exhibitors  and  visitors  from  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  above  Society’s  Committees  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  on 
Tuesday  last.  With  the  exception  of  the  large  collections  of  cut  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Kelway,  Barr,  and  Paul  little  space  was  occupied,  and  the 
gloom  rendered  the  display  still  duller  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been. 

Fruit  Committee. — Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  in  the  chair  ,-  also 
present,  Messrs.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  John  Lee,  J.  Cheal,  G.  W.  Cummins^ 
W.  J.  Bates,  J.  Hudson,  P.  Barr,  J.  Willard,  G.  Wythes,  and  J.  Wright. 

Mr.  John  Doughty,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tomlin,  Angley  Park,  Cran- 
brook,  sent  a  handsome  oval-shaped  well-netted  Melon,  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  Eastnor  Castle  and  Read’s  Scarlet,  but  it  was  not  of  superior 
flavour,  and  consequently  passed.  Mr.  C.  Ross  sent  from  Welford 
Park  a  medium-sized  heavily  netted  Melon  named  Standard,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Dickson’s  Exquisite  and  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Th« 
fruit  was  not  quite  ripe,  but  was  of  such  promise  that  the  Committee 
desired  to  see  it  again. 

Cucumbers,  excellent  in  appearance,  of  a  new  variety  called 
Stapley’s  Wonder,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stapley,  but  the  quality  wafj 
not  considered  equal  to  that  of  existing  varieties. 

Mr.  A.  Dean  sent  good  sized  well-formed  bulbs  of  the  Queen  Onion 
as  showing  the  curious  effects  of  last  season,  for  the  seed  was  sown  ic> 
April,  1888,  and  the  plants  only  drawn  for  the  meeting.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded. 

Examples  of  Benary’s  Buttercup  Cabbage  Lettuce  were  placed  on 
the  table  from  Chiswick.  They  were  of  a  decided  yellow  tinge,  andi 
some  of  the  members  regarded  the  variety  with  favour. 

Strawberries  gathered  from  plants  in  an  open  quarter  at  Chiswick  on 
the  date  of  the  meeting  were  placed  on  the  table.  A  variety  named 
Crescent  Seedling,  sent  to  the  gardens  from  M.  Vilmorin,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  three  fruits,  King  of  the  Earlies  by  one,  and  Noble  by  one,, 
but  this  only  changing.  Thus  Crescent  Seedling  takes  the  lead  in¬ 
ripening,  and  the  fruits  were  larger  than  those  of  King  of  the  EarlieSy 
though  not  by  any  means  so  large  as  Noble. 

Floral  Committee. — Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;, 
and  Messrs.  R.  Dean,  T.  Baines,  H.  Herbst,  W.  Goldring,  J.  Walker,, 
E.  Mawley,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  VV.  Holmes,  F.  Ross,  B.  Wynne,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  John  Laing,  and  Lewis  Castle. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  single- 
and  double  Pyrethrunns  and  Pseonies,  together  with  plants  in  pots  of 
Paul’s  single  H.P.  Rose,  of  climbing  habit  with  large  white  or  blush 
tinted  flowers,  the  petals  broad  and  rounded,  also  several  small 
standard  Orange  trees  (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Kelway  and; 
Son,  Langport,  contributed  an  extensive  group  of  hardy  flowers, 
P iconics,  Iris,  Pyrethrums,  and  Delphiniums,  several  of  which  were- 
certificated  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son,  King 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  also  had  a  large  collection  of  choice  hardy 
flowers,  amongst  which  Irises  and  Pasonies  were  conspicuous  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  G.  Prince  of  Oxford  had  two  boxes  of  Tea  Rose  blooms- 
Princess  of  Wales  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  being  very  noticeable  for 
their  size.  Messrs.  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  several  new  double 
tuberous  Begonias,  Miss  French,  creamy  white,  Lady  Goldsmid,  rose, 
and  Mrs  J.  Chamberlain  (certificated)  being  the  best.  Mr.  E.  F.  Suchy 
Maidenhead,  sent  some  seedling  Pinks  and  a  number  of  hardy  flowers- 
T.  Brooke,  Esq.,  Barkby  Hall,  Leicester  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Lansdell),  ex¬ 
hibited  three  seedlings  from  Crassula  lactea,  the  flowers  varying  from 
white  to  rose.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed  bunches  of  Pinks  and 
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Aquilegias,  with  spikes  of  Giant  White  Brompton  Stocks  very  fine.  Mr. 
F.  Boss,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  showed,  flowers  of  the  old  Buddlea 
globosa  and  Rhododendron  calophyllum. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Begonia  Mrs.  ./ ,  Chamberlain  (J.  Laing  &  Son). — A  large  single 
tuberous  variety,  the  flowers  of  good  shape,  white  tinted  with  rose. 

luchsia  Dorothy  Fry  (G.  Fry,  Lewisham). — A  handsome  variety, 
with  long  white  corolla  and  rosy  crimson  tapering  reflexed  sepals.  Free 
and  of  good  habit. 

Tea  Bose  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (G.  Prince). — A  white  sport 
from  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  more  robust  in  habit,  with  finely  formed 
substantial  fragrant  blooms. 

T erbascum  alympicum  (W.  H.  Loder,  Esq.). — An  effective  plant, 
7  feet  high,  with  a  bold  branching  inflorescence  ;  the  bright  golden 
flowers  clearly  _  set  on  the  stems.  The  leaves  are  2  to  3  feet  long, 
lanceolate,  whitish  green  on  the  upper  surface. 

The  following  certificated  plants  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son  : — Paony  Princess  Christian ,  double  white  ;  Pceony  Princess  Irene, 
double,  pink  guard  petals,  creamy  white  centre,  large  and  full.  Del¬ 
phinium  Orbit,  deep  purplish  blue,  white  centre  ;  Faust,  metallic  purple, 
very  large  ;  Bey  alia,  deep  purple,  large,  and  Ardite,  intensely  rich 
bluish  purple.  Pyrethrum  Pericles,  double,  yellow  centre,  white  ray 
florets. 

Orchid  Committee.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair, 
and  Messrs.  James  O’Brien,  Lewis  Castle,  J.  Dougla=,  E.  Hill,  H. 
Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and  Harry  J.  Veitch. 

C.  T.  Partington,  Esq.,  Heaton  House,  Cheshunt,  (gardener,  Mr.  B. 
Searing),  showed  a  large  group  of  remarkably  well  grown  plants  of 
Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus  (cultural  commendation).  A.  H.  Smee, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Wallington,  sent  a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossife 
and  one  of  C.  Mendeli  (vote  of  thanks).  E.  Ellis,  Esq.,  Manor  House, 
\\  allington,  (gardener  Mr.  T.  A.  Glover),  sent  a  large  well  flowered 
plant  of  Cattleya  Trianre  (vote  of  thanks)  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Ross  showed 
flowers  of  the  blight  golden  Dendrobium  clavatum  and  a  purple  tinted 
variety  of  D.  clavatum. 


substantial  balance  in  hand,  £100  of  which  was  set  aside  as  a  reserve 
funl.  A  donation  of  £10  was  voted  to  the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  as 
in  previous  years.  A  bonus  was  announced  to  be  distributed  at 
Christmas,  the  executive  officers  were  unanimously  re-elected,  and  a 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  E.  J.  Beale,  brought  to  a 
close  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  flourishing  institution. 

-  Viola  Golden  Gem. — Mr.  William  Dean  of  Solihull  sends 

us  flowers  of  this  new  variety,  which  is  to  be  distributed  in  the  autumn,. 
It  is  said  to  be  everything  that  can  be  desired  in  habit  and  floriferous- 
ness,  and  as  the  colour  is  rich  orange  yellow,  quite  free  from  markings, 
the  variety  must  be  regarded  as  an  acquisition,  and  deserving  of  trial 
by  admirers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  spring  and  summer  flowers. 

-  Rainfall.  —  Mr.  E.  Wallis,  The  Gardens,  Hamels  Park,. 

Buntingford,  Herts,  informs  us  that  on  Friday  last  1'05  inch  of 
rain  fell  between  5.40  and  6.40  p.m.,  and  l-48  has  fallen  since,  or 
2'53  inches  in  four  days. 

-  The  Vauxhall  Park.— The  Kyrle  Society  has  entrusted 

Mr.  William  Holmes  of  Hackney  with  the  task  of  laying  out  this  new 
addition  to  the  London  Parks,  which  is  situated  in  a  densely  populated 
portion  of  South  Lambeth,  a  short  distance  from  Vauxhall  Station. 

-  The  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Winchester  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  June  27th.  Roses  are  very  liberally 
provided  for  in  the  schedule.  Prizes  of  £4  10s.,  £3,  and  £1  10s.  are 
offered  for  forty-eight  single  trusses  ;  and  others  of  £3,  £1  10s.,  and  £1 
for  twenty-four  trebles.  There  are  corresponding  classes  in  the  section » 
reserved  for  amateurs.  Stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  cut  flowers  are  also  provided  for.  Mr.  C.  Shenton,  74,  High  Street, . 
Winchester,  is  the  Honorary  Secretary. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  usual  sales  will  be  held  this  week  in 
Cheapside  and  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  Royal  Botanic 
Society’s  second  Summer  Show  will  also  take  place  on  Wednesday  next, 
June  19th,  and  the  York  Floral  Fete  will  open  on  the  same  day,  closing 
on  the  following  Friday,  June  21st. 

- At  a  general  meetingof  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

held  last  Tuesday  in  the  Drill  Hall  of  the  London  Scottish  R.V.,  James 
Street,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  M.P.,  President, 
in  the  chair,  the  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows — viz., 
G.  R.  Allis,  Latimer  Clark,  Mrs.  Latimer  Clark,  Mrs.  Dowling,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Hand,  Mrs.  Hazeldine,  J.  Hill,  W.  G. Hodge,  Rev.  G.  H.  Manbey,  Dr.  Merry- 
weather,  Charles  Merton  (Melbourne),  Miss  Florence  Pike,  H.  Richard¬ 
son,  Edmund  Rouse,  Charles  Hy.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Studd,  Frederick 
Taylor,  Augustus  W.  Warren,  and  James  Hewett  Phillips  (associate). 

-  A  Sussex  correspondent  writes  : —  “  The  Earliest  Straw¬ 
berries  we  have  had  this  season  in  the  open  air  are  Laxton’s  Noble, 
The  Captain,  and  an  old  variety  called  Princess  Royal  of  Prussia.  All 
these  were  ripe  on  the  8th  inst.,  while  Vicomtesse,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and 
President  were  green  and  hard  ;  King  of  the  Earlies  was  not  so  forward 
as  either  of  those  three.  Besides  their  great  precocity  they  are 
abundant  bearers,  and  throw  their  trusses  of  fruit  well  above  the 
ground.  I  intend  to  grow  these  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  1  have 
hitherto  done.” 

-  Pauline  Strawberry  for  Forcing. — In  Mr.  Bardney’s 

excellent  article  last  week  (page  438),  I  see  he  does  not  mention  Pauline 
among  the  varieties  for  early  forcing.  I  find  it  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose,  coming  in  just  in  front  of  Keens’  Seedling.  It  is  a  sure 
cropper,  and  carries  its  fruit  (which  is  of  a  good  size)  well  above  the 
foliage.  I  would  recommend  those  who  force  Strawberries  early  to  give 
it  a  trial. — T.  S. 

-  Carter’s  Provident  Sick  Fund. — From  a  report  of  the 

last  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  useful  organisation,  which  reached 
us  a  week  after  date,  and  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  last  issue,  we  are 
glad  to  learn  that  the  statement  of  affairs  then  presented  showed  a 


-  The  Virtues  of  Vegetables. — Celery  acts  upon  the  nervous 

system,  and  it  is  a  cure  for  rheumatism  and  neuralgia.  Tomatoes 
stimulate  the  liver,  and  Spinach  and  common  Dandelion,  prepared  in 
the  same  way,  have  a  direct  effect  on  diseases  of  the  kidney.  Onions, 
Garlic,  and  Olives  promote  digestion  by  stimulating  the  circulatory 
system,  with  the  consequent  increase  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice. 
Raw  Onions  are  also  regarded  as  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness,  and  the 
French  believe  that  Onion  soup  is  an  excellent  tonic  in  cases  of  debility 
of  the  digestive  organs. — ( Philadelphia  Press.') 

-  Lilium  Harrisi  has  become  a  market  plant  of  the  first 

importance.  I  see  enormous  quantities  of  it  in  Covent  Garden,  and 
some  large  dealers  grow  it  by  the  thousand.  The  secret  of  its  value  and  . 
popularity  is  its  early  blooming.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  this  beautiful  Lily.  Is  it  a  native  off' 
Bermuda  ?  If  so,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  described  as  a  variety  of.' 
longiflorum,  which  is  found  in  China  and  Japan.  It  is  much  earlier — 
earlier,  indeed,  than  eximium,  the  latter,  in  turn,  coming  in  well  before  - 
the  type.  L.  Harrisi  is  even  more  valuable  than  Calla  tethiopica  for 
Easter  decorations. — P. 

-  Peonies  on  Grass. — The  old-fashioned  crimson  and  the- 

newer  shades  of  rose,  pink,  and  red  varieties,  especially  of  the  double 
type,  are  grand  objects  when  planted  on  the  grass,  where  such  accommo¬ 
dation  can  be  given  them.  The  green  of  the  grass  forms  such  a 
desirable  contrast  to  their  bright  colours  as  to  render  the  plants  effec¬ 
tive  at  a  distance  as  well  as  under  close  inspection.  If  varieties  are 
employed  which  are  naturally  of  a  strong  erect  habit,  supports  in  the 
way  of  stakes  will  not  be  necessary  nor  desirable,  as  in  such  a  position 
a  too  formal  arrangement  of  the  stems  and  blooms  is  not  desirable,  nor 
should  such  formality  be  encouraged.  Fairly  strong  growing  varieties  - 
will  take  care  of  themselves. — M. 

-  The  Gentians  afford  shades  of  blue  on  the  rockery  vieing  in-. 

richness  with  Salvia  patens.  G.  acaulis  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  In. 
congenial  positions,  such  as  in  a  cool  spot  on  a  rock  bed  in  rich  loamy 
soil,  it  flourishes  admirably  and  produces  abundance  of  its  large  flowers- 
late  in  spring.  G.  asclepiadea  is  hardly  less  showy,  producing  terminal 
clusters  of  upright  bell-shaped  flowers  in  autumn.  G.  bavarica  is  a.. 
dwarf  summer-flowering  species,  and  succeeds  best  in  peat.  The  spring¬ 
flowering  G.  verna  is  a  gem,  but  it  is  somewhat  capricious.  It  loves  a 
cool  shaded  spot.  Other  beautiful  species  are  alpina,  Andrewsi,  gelida,. 
and  pneumonanthe,  and  there  are  many  others  which  some  might  con¬ 
sider  not  less  worthy  of  attention.  Some  of  these  are  native  plants,  ancL 
all  are  hardy,  but  they  require  a  little  care. 
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- Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  held  on  Friday  evening  last,  Mr.  G.  Deal  presiding,  it  was 
^announced  that,  apart  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Covent  Garden  Floral 
Fete,  the  contributions  during  the  past  month  amounted  to  £97  3s.  lOd. 
— namely,  £73  from  Mr.  T.  Whillans  of  Blenheim,  £14  16s.  lOd.  from 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  of  Hardwicke,  and  £9  5s.  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Crawford, 
gardener,  Coddington  Hall,  Newark-on-Trent,  which  with  £1  12s.  pre¬ 
viously  sent,  entitled  him  to  a  life  membership,  with  two  votes  at  elec¬ 
tions.  The  handsome  contribution  from  Blenheim,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  the  result  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  kindly  opening  the 
gardens  to  visitors  during  the  Oxford  Agricultural  Show  week,  on 
payment,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund.  The  contribution  from  Mr. 
Fish  was  from  visitors  to  Hardwicke  on  a  very  wet  day,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  unpropitious  circumstances  the  result  must  be  regarded 
as  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging.  Experience  proves  that 
much  good  may  be  done  by  the  kindly  disposed  in  opening  their 
■gardens  for  a  day  now  and  then  in  the  interests  of  charity,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  towns  are  at  the  same  time  accorded 
-a  privilege  which  is  highly  appreciated.  The  accounts  of  the 
■Covent  Garden  Fite  were  presented  to  the  meeting.  The  receipts, 
including  £7  9s.  9J.  from  money  boxes,  amounted  to  £314  11s.  3d.,  and 
the  expenditure  to  £114  6s.  9d.,  thus  the  Fund  benefits  by  the  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  £200  4s.  6d.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were 
nearly  £40  for  advertising,  £25  for  canvas  erections  and  furniture, 
£15  for  music,  and  £17  for  printing,  smaller  amounts  being  disbursed 
■amongst  porters,  police,  and  other  necessary  assistants  on  the  occasion. 
The  result  was  considered  highly  gratifying,  and  the  more  so  since  a 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Bourne,  the  London  agent  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  expressing  the  pleasure  His  Grace,  with  the  Duchess  of  Bed- 
Lord,  derived  by  a  visit  to  the  Show,  and  announcing  a  proposal  to  give 
a.  donation  of  £500  to  the  charity.  Letters  of  thanks  were  directed  to 
be  sent  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Fite,  also  to 
■those  who  had  in  other  ways,  above  indicated,  given  valuable  support  to 
the  Institution.  At  a  future  meeting  the  question  of  life  membership 

■  to  standholders  in  the  Covent  Garden  Flower  Market  will  be  considered, 
in  recognition  of  their  great  and  successful  efforts  in  the  interests  of 
the  Fund. 

-  Double  Solomon’s  Seal. — Two  or  three  years  ago  a  double- 

flowered  form  of  Convallaria  polygonatum  for  the  first  time  came  under 
■my  notice,  and  I  then  sent  sprays  bearing  blooms  to  the  Journal  for 
inspection.  The  circumstance  was  forgotten  until  a  few  days  ago,  when 
casually  standing  by  the  same  clump,  which  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  removed  from  its  former  situation,  its  widely  expanded  flowers 
again  attracted  attention.  From  the  flower  and  sprays  now  sent  it  will 
’be  seen  that  the  variety  has  remained  perfectly  constant,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  it  is  cultivated  to  any  extent,  or  if  it 
may  not  be  met  with  in  gardens  where  its  presence  is  unregarded. 
The  flowers  are  as  double  as  many  of  those  of  the  Hyacinth,  and  are 
highly  scented.  It  may  be  superfluous  to  add  that  Solomon’s  Seal  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  plants  to  establish  in  a  shady  situation,  even  if  it 
•be  somewhat  overhung  by  trees,  and  there  are  many  of  these  even  in 
■unpretentious  places  where  they  might  be  introduced  with  advantage 
— J.  J. 

- Cucumbers  in  Conservatories.— 4Ve  contrive  to  get  a  nice 

supply  of  Cucumbers  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  from  our 

■  conservatory,  without  materially  encroaching  upon  the  space  devoted  to 
the  flowers.  It  came  about  in  this  way.  We  wanted  some  Cucumbers, 

'.but  we  had  no  garden  frame,  and  there  was  not  a  foot  of  spare  room  in 
-our  pit  except  to  raise  a  plant  from  seed,  which  was  done  early  in 
IMarch,  but  when  the  plant  was  large  enough  it  was  turned  out  of  the 
seed-pot  into  a  big  pot  containing  fully  a  peck  of  rich  soil.  It  was 
then  put  in  a  back  corner  of  the  conservatory  upon  the  floor,  and  by 
•careful  watering  it  was  induced  to  grow  freely  and  strongly,  the  growth 
being  made  fast  to  some  wooden  supports  against  the  wall.  As  the 
.plant  became  large  the  roots  came  out  at  the  top  and  through  the  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  so  we  made  a  mound  of  soil  around  and  over 
the  pot,  into  which  the  roots  spread  quickly,  keeping  the  plant  sur¬ 
prisingly  vigorous  and  fruitful.  During  the  full  heat  of  summer  it  had 
a  thorough  drenching  of  water  twice  daily— not  clear  water,  for  a  little 
Artificial  manure  was  always  put  in  it  after  the  plant  was  in  full  bear- 
and  it  were  to  this  treatment  that  its  long-sustained  health  and 
■fruitfulness  was  undoubtedly  very  much  owing.  Since  then  I  have 
sometimes  sown  the  seed  in  the  conservatory,  and  although  it  germinates 
cslowly  there  the  plant  invariably  appears  more  robust  and  sturdy  than 
avhen  raised  in  heat. — Amateur. 


- Royal  Horticultural  Society. — We  are  requested  to  publish 

the  following  revised  arrangements  for  the  present  year  : — J une  25th, 
Floral  Meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall ;  lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  “  Strawberries,” 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  and  Mr.  Geo.  Bunyard.  July  2nd  and  3rd,  grand 
Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick.  July  9th,  meeting  of  Committees  and 
general  flower  Show  at  Chiswick  ;  also  Show  of  Chiswick  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society.  July  23rd,  Floral  Meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and 
National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society’s  Show  ;  lecture  at  3  p.m.,  on 
the  “  Florists’  Carnation,”  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd.  August  13th, 
Floral  Meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall ;  lecture  at  3  p.m.  on  “  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,”  by  Mr.  T.  Francis  Rivers.  August  27th,  Floral  Meeting  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  and  Exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Sep¬ 
tember  17th,  Floral  Meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and  Exhibition  of  flowers, 
fruits,  and  vegetables.  September  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  great  vegetable 
Conference  at  Chiswick,  and  Exhibition  of  all  classes  of  vegetables 
then  in  season.  October  8th,  Floral  Meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and 
Exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  ;  popular  lecture  at  3  P.M., 
on  “  Conifers,”  by  Mr.  W.  Coleman.  October  22nd,  Floral  Meeting  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  and  popular  lecture  at  3  p.m.,  on  “  Pears.”  Novem¬ 
ber  5th  and  6th,  Chrysanthemum  Centenary  Conference  at  Chiswick, 
and  Exhibition  of  all  classes  of  Chrysanthemums  under  cultivation  in 
this  country.  December  10th,  Floral  Meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall,  and 
Exhibition  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  Admission  to  all  the  above 
meetings  and  Exhibitions  is  free  to  Fellows  of  the  Society  at  twelve 
o’clock.  The  public  are  admitted  on  payment  of  Is.,  at  one  o’clock. 

-  An  unassuming,  but  pretty  and  useful  little  plant  in  particular 

positions  is  Geranium  striatum,  which  might  be  expected  to  be  a 
common  occupant  of  gardens,  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
perhaps  owing  to  its  being  a  native  of  European  countries  it  shares  the 
neglect  of  many  other  wild  plants  that  really  possess  horticultural  value 
For  shady  situations  under  trees  or  shrubs,  in  fact  almost  anywhere  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  it  extends  rapidly  and  soon  forms  a  dense 
covering  for  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  light  green,  five-lobed,  but  the 
upper  ones  are  much  more  prominent  than  the  others,  giving  a  tri-lobate 
appearance  to  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  pairs  on  slender  stalks, 
the  five  petals  regularly  bi-lobed  and  arranged  in  a  funnel-like  manner. 
They  are  white,  distinctly  veined  with  purplish  crimson,  the  marking 
standing  out  boldly  on  the  pure  white  ground.  The  plant  continues 
flowering  for  a  considerable  time.  Few  of  the  Geraniums  are  much  use 
for  cutting  unless  a  little  clear  gum  is  employed,  as  the  petals  soon  fall, 
but  G.  striatum  lasts  as  well  as  any,  except  the  double  G.  pratense,  and 
its  delicate  little  flowers  have  a  peculiarly  graceful  appearance  in  a 
small  glass. 

- Another  common  plant,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Chrysanthemum 

leucanthemum,  is  one  that  repays  for  cultivation,  and  I  prefer  the 
ordinary  single  variety  to  the  semi-double  form  which  was  brought  into 
notice  a  year  or  two  since.  By  selecting  seeds  from  the  plants  with  the 
largest  flower  heads  and  broadest  florets,  this  Chrysanthemum  can  be 
greatly  improved,  aud  in  its  best  condition  it  is  quite  equal  to  the 
Marguerites ;  indeed,  it  is  frequently  so  named.  All  the  cultivation 
required  is  providing  good  garden  soil.  In  any  border  they  will  thrive, 
but  prefer  an  open,  rather  sunny,  but  not  too  dry  a  position.  By  adopt¬ 
ing  the  system  of  selection  mentioned  I  have  obtained  several  well 
marked  varieties,  quite  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  common  wild 
forms. — L. 

-  An  amateur  writes: — “A  year  or  two  since  a  friend  in  the 

north  of  England  sent  me  a  representative  collection  of  Pansies  suit¬ 
able  for  a  beginner,  a  few  varieties  in  each  of  the  sections,  enough  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  characters  and  attractions  of  these  charming  plants. 
They  have  now  taken  a  place  amongst  my  chief  garden  favourites,  and 
though  I  have  had  some  disappointments  and  lost  many  plants  during 
the  winter  there  are  still  sufficient  to  make  a  moderate-sized  border  very 
bright  and  pleasing.  My  losses  have  been  principally  amongst  the 
Show  varieties.  The  Fancy  varieties  and  some  of  the  Belgian  type 
have  nearly  all  survived,  though  the  soil  is  somewhat  damp,  and  the 
situation  a  rather  cold  one.  It  suits  them  well  enough  in  the  summer 
months,  but  they  suffer  in  the  winter  ;  still  I  intend  increasing  my 
collection,  for  they  are  worth  all  the  attention  they  require.” 

-  It  may  be  confidently  hoped,  now  that  the  Florists’  Tulips 

are  being  brought  before  the  public  by  experienced  cultivators  and 
amateurs  in  the  south  of  England,  that  some  of  the  popularity  formerly 
extended  to  these  plants  will  return.  Tire  fact  that  a  gentleman  like 
Dr.  Hogg  has  resumed  their  culture  and  formed  an  extensive  collection 
will  no  doubt  assist  greatly  in  calling  attention  to  them,  and  it  is  regret 
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able  that  the  Temple  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  this  year 
proved  too  late  for  southern  growers,  as  the  Turner  Memorial  prizes 
might  have  been  expected  to  bring  several  exhibits.  It  is  always  very 
difficult  to  re-awaken  a  fancy  for  any  class  of  plants  that  has  been 
neglected  for  some  years,  but  it  is  strange  that  while  in  the  south 
during  the  past  ten  years  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  good 
amateur  collection  of  Tulips,  in  the  north,  especially  in  Lancashire, 
amateur  florists  have  always  given  them  a  good  share  of  attention,  and 
the  National  Tulip  Show  at  Manchester  has  occasionally  presented  a 
display  amply  sufficient  to  secure  scores  of  fresh  admirers. — C.  M. 

- The  Summek  Show  of  the  Shropshire  Floral  and 

Horticultural  Society  is  announced  for  August  21st  and  22nd. 
The  prize  list  is  of  the  usual  liberal  character.  In  class  I  (twenty 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants)  prizes  of  £25,  £20,  and  £15  are  offered, 
and  for  nine  plants  the  prizes  are  £10,  £6,  and  £4.  Prizes  of  £10,  £6, 
and  £3  are  offered  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  twelve  dishes,  and  also  for 
six  bunches  of  black  Grapes.  The  annual  report  and  statement  of 
accounts  of  this  Society  have  come  to  hand,  and  show  a  very  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs,  the  profit  on  the  operations  of  1888  amounting  to 
£870.  The  Secretaries,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Adnitt  and  W.  W.  Naunton,  are 
to  be  congratulated.  We  note  that  the  Committee  have  requested  the 
acceptance  by  these  gentlemen  and  the  Treasurers  of  a  donation  of 
£200,  in  recognition  of  their  valuable  gratuitous  services  on  behalf  of 
the  Society. 

- There  is  much  Humour  in  Plant  Names  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  rendered.  In  the  schedule  of  a  provincial  show  we  find  a  class 
for  twelve  Caladiums  in  which  the  printer  has  played  such  curious 
pranks  that  in  one  or  two  instances  it  is  not  without  difficulty  that  the 
varieties  referred  to  are  recognised.  Ibis  Rose  was  apparently  a  con¬ 
junction  that  could  not  be  tolerated,  it  has  therefore  been  turned  into 
Iberis  Rose,  which  is  certainly  more  “  flowery.”  Then  we  have  La  Porte 
d’Brasil,  which  is  perhaps  meant  for  La  Perle  du  Bresil,  though  Porte 
(door)  and  Perle  (pearl)  aie  very  different  things,  and  to  be  shown  the 
former  is  not  so  pleasant  as  being  shown  the  latter.  Madam  Fritz 
Knocklin  is  a  distinctly  humorous  variation  on  Madame  Fritz  Kfechlin. 
Most  curious  of  all,  however,  is  the  last  on  the  list— Rub  Medalliam. 
The  perpetrator  of  this  deserves  a  medallion,  and  a  well  polished  one  to 
boot.  It  would  perhaps  puzzle  many,  even  those  to  whom  printers’ 
peculiarities  are  familiar,  to  discover  what  is  meant  here.  One  can  only 
hazard  a  guess  that  it  is  Rubrum  metallicum. 

- Iceland  Poppies. — These  are  among  the  gayest  of  hardy 

flowers  just  now,  and  by  reason  of  their  free  flowering  properties,  and 
their  adaptabilities  to  so  great  a  variety  of  soils  and  situations,  merit 
extensive  cultivation.  Words  cannot  overpraise  their  value  from  a 
decorative  standpoint  generally,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  a  plant  of  more  easy  and  simple  culture.  During  June 
and  July  in  each  year  the  three  most  popular  forms — viz.,  white,  yellow, 
and  orange,  are  sure  to  figure  in  many  an  artistically  arranged  epergne 
at  the  leading  exhibitions,  and  provided  the  flowers  are  judiciously  dis¬ 
posed  they  are  always  productive  of  good  results.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  almost  endless  profusion,  and  they  are  so  chaste  and  beautiful 
withal  that  one  never  tires  of  seeing  them.  In  height  they  rarely 
exceed  15  inches,  and  therefore  they  are  excellent  for  the  rockery  or 
the  border.  Seeds  are  produced  in  great  quantity  and  germinate  freely, 
even  among  coal  ashes  or  in  gravel  walks.  All  should  grow  them  whose 
desire  is  to  have  abundance  of  elegant  flowers. — E. 

-  Summary  of  Meteorological  Observations  at  Hodsock 

Priory,  Worksop,  Notts. — Mean  temperature  of  month,  54'9°.  Maxi¬ 
mum  on  22nd,  77-3°  ;  minimum  on  the  3rd,  38-3°!  Max.  in  the  sun  on  the 
24th,  130‘1° ;  min.  on  the  grass  on  the  3rd,  28'5°.  Mean  temperature  of 
soil  1  foot  deep,  54T° ;  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  9  A.M.,  54-3°. 
Number  of  nights  below  32°,  in  shade  five,  on  grass  two.  Total  duration 
of  sunshine  in  month,  127  hours,  or  20  per  cent  of  possible  duration.  We 
had  nine  sunless  days.  Total  rainfall,  4-10  inches.  Rain  fell  on 
seventeen  days.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  did  not  exceed  400  miles  on 
any  day,  and  fell  short  of  100  miles  on  ten  days.  Approximate  averages 
for  May  : — Mean  temperature,  50'6°.  Rainfall,  l-93  inch.  Sunshine, 
178  hours.  Warmer  than  any  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  wetter 
than  any  except  188G.  Nights  especially  warm,  a  good  many  thunder¬ 
storms  and  heavy  hailstorms. — Joseph  Mallender. 

-  Peaches  Falling. — A  phenomenon  has  occurred  in  my  early 

Peach  house  this  season  for  which  I  have  no  precedent.  Both  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  set  well,  and  there  was  the  promise  of  a  good  average 
crop,  and  not  many  went  off  in  stoning.  Since,  however,  large 


quantities  have  refused  to  swell  in  Peaches  and  Nectarines  ;  the  former 
having  attained  the  size  of  large  walnuts,  have  gradually  fallen  away, 
and  two-thirds  of  my  crop  have  disappeared.  In  every  case  in  cutting: 
the  stones,  which  were  hard  and  well  formed,  there  was  a  blackness  and 
the  kernel  was  diseased.  lOccasionally  this  has  happened  in  a  small  way- 
in  Nectarines,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  Peaches  in  that  advanced  state? 
in  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  the  same  house.  The  trees  are  all 
in  excellent  condition,  and  so  far  as  I  know  they  have  had  the  best- 
treatment,  the  soil  is  in  the  best  condition,  and  there  has  been  no  lack: 
of  water  during  the  last  few  months.  I  can  only  attribute  such  a 
remarkable  result  to  the  exceptionally  bad  autumn  season  of  last  year,, 
which  prevented  the  wood  being  sufficiently  ripened.  Can  this  be  the 
real  cause  to  produce  such  disastrous  consequences  ?  I  may  mention 
that  the  Peaches  are  Early  Louise,  Hale’s  Early,  Early  York,  Grosse- 
Mignonne,  Early  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  we  are  now  gathering  Early  Louise- 
The  Nectarines  are  Downton,  Elruge,  Pitmaston  Orange,  Lord  Napier, 
and  Pineapple,  and  they  are  doing  better  than  the  Peaches. — An  Old 
Subscriber. 

-  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society  started  a  new  session. 

last  Saturday  evening  with  a  new  essayist — Mr.  Hudson,  head  gardener 
at  Woolley  Hall,  and  brother  to  Mr.  Hudson,  head  gardener  to  Mr- 
W.  T.  Marriott  of  Sandal  Grange.  The  meeting,  which  was  well 
attended,  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  H.  Oxley,  the  President,  and  Mr. 
J.  G.  Brown  of  Stanley,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  filled  the  vice-chair. 
Mr.  Hudson  has  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  devoted  considerable- 
attention  to  the  cultivation  and  hybridising  of  herbaceous  Calceolarias, . 
and  at  this  season  of  the  year  he  always  makes  a  very  extensive  and 
most  beautiful  and  varied  display  of  these  favourite  flowering  plants  p 
indeed,  if  we  except  the  annual  exhibitions  made  by  Mr.  Walker,  head 
gardener  at  Oulton  Hall,  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  a  larger 
and  more  attractive  lot  in  any  part  of  this  neighbourhood.  •  Although 
Mr.  Hudson’s  essay  was  rather  brief,  it  was  very  pointed  and  thoroughly 
practical,  and  no  doubt  if  the  very  valuable  advice  it  contained  is  put 
into  practice  by  some  of  the  professional  and  amateur  gardeners  who  - 
listened  very  attentively  to  it,  there  will  soon  be  many  more  large 
and  successful  growers  of  Calceolarias  in  this  district.  Mr.  Hudson 
annually  raises  a  large  number  of  plants  from  his  own  seed.  He 
sows  it  in  a  pan,  places  it  in  the  open  air  under  a  handlight,  and 
not  as  many  persons  do  in  a  fernery,  vinery,  or  Cucumber  house,, 
and  subsequently  he  pots  off,  gives  repeated  shifts,  fumigates  once 
a  week,  and  never  stops  his  plants.  He  gave  minute  instructions  as 
to  the  best  kind  of  compost  and  manure,  and  also  with  regard  to- 
watering,  &c.  In  order  that  his  hearers  might  have  an  opportunity- 
of  seeing  what  can  be  accomplished  by  his  mode  of  culture  and  by¬ 
careful  attention,  Mr.  Hudson  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  very- 
varied  and  most  beautiful  cut  blooms  from  his  plants,  and  they  were- 
greatly  admired.  He  also  adorned  the  table  by  a  good  display  of  other- 
flowers,  including  some  remarkably  fine  Begonia  and  Rhododendron 
blooms.  After  an  interesting  discussion,  during  which  several  ques¬ 
tions  were  put  to  the  essayist  and  answered  by  him,  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Hudson  for  his  essay,  on  the  motion  of' 
Councillor  Howden,  seconded  by  Inspector  Gordon,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Squire  Pickersgill.  In  compliance  with  a  very  general  request  by- 
the  members  that  he  would  give  another  essay  on  some  subsequent 
occasion,  Mr.  Hudson  consented  to  do  so. 

-  Carnation  Sandringham  White. — ,!E.  M.”  writes — “For 

flowering  in  pots  at  this  time  of  year  there  is  no  better  variety  than  the? 
one  named  ;  the  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  the  petals  heavily  fringed, 
and  possess  a  strong  clove  scent,  which  renders  it  all  the  more  valu¬ 
able.  Carnations  of  any  class  are  sure  to  be  more  prized  when  they 
possess  a  perfume,  and  in  this  case  it  is  very  striking.  In  fact,  Carna¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  be  scented,  and  the  want  of  perfume  renders  many 
varieties  less  valuable  than  they  would  otherwise  be.  The  blooms  of 
Sandringham  White  are  of  medium  size,  which  is  perhaps  a  point  in- 
its  favour  when  their  utility  is  considered  for  bouquets  or  other  floral 
arrangements.  This  variety  is  not  so  liable  to  split  its  calyx  as  do  some- 
others.  For  flowering  in  the  borders  it  is  valuable,  the  growth  being 
compact,  and  the  blooms  freely  produced.  The  best  means  of  obtaining 
a  stock  of  strong  plants  is  by  layering  early  in  August.  Plants  that  are 
flowering  now  may  be  planted  out  after  a  while  with  a  view  to  their 
making  growth  for  the  future  supply  of  plants  for  next  season’s, 
flowering.” 

- Is  Nicotina  affinis  hardy  ? —  “  J.  H.  E.  ”  writes : — “  It  was- 

never  prophesied,  nor  perhaps  ever  thought  of,  a  few  years  ago,  when  so 
much  was  said  of  this  plant,  that  it  would  prove  a  true  herbaceous 
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perennial,  yet  the  fact  remains.  For  their  third  season  a  plant  or  two 
in  my  garden  are  now  well  above  the  soil,  having  passed  the  winter 
without  the  slightest  protection  or  care,  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  flower 
equally  as  well  during  the  ensuing  summer  as  they  have  done  hitherto. 
Last  season’s  flowering  was  a  decided  advance  upon  that  of  1887,  since 
numerous  stems  pushed  forth,  and  these  latter  are  equally  plentiful  now. 
The  plants  are  truly  herbaceous,  and  dying  below  the  surface  evidently 
form  stools  from  which  buds  issue  in  due  time.  I  have  thought  the 
fact  worth  recording,  as  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  would  delight 
in  planting  such  a  plant  abundantly  in  semi-wild  places,  were  they 
assured  of  its  perfect  hardiness,  and  that  annual  planting,  particularly 
in  favoured  districts,  could  be  dispensed  with.  What  more  charming 
"than  this  delightfully  fragrant  flower  adorning  our  woodlands  at  even¬ 
tide  ?” 

- At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 

Society,  to  be  held  at  23,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Wednesday,  the  19th  inst.  at  7  P.M..  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — 

The  Climate  of  British  North  Birneo,”  by  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.A., 

F.R.S.  ;  “  On  the  Variation  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Air  in  England 
■during  the  period  1849  to  1888,”  by  William  Ellis,  F.R.A.S., 
F.R.Met.Soc.  ;  ‘‘Atlantic  Weather  and  Rapid  Steamship  Navigation,”  by 
Charles  Harding,  F.R.Met.Soc.  ;  “  Meteorological  Phenomena  observed 
during  1875-87  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelmsford,”  by  Henry  Corder  ; 
■**  Rainfall  in  China,  and  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  Ichang 
and  South  Cape  in  1888,”  by  W.  Doberck,  Ph.D.,  F.R.Met.Soc.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  papers  announced  a  communication  will  also  be  made  on 
the  recent  thunderstorms,  and  a  number  of  photographs  of  lightning 
■exhibited. 

-  A  Happy  Thought. — “  E.”  writes  : — “  It  was  undoubtedly  a 

happy  thought  which  prompted  an  old  friend  of  mine  to  plant  a  Zonal 
Pelargonium  against  the  back  wall  of  his  span-roofed  vinery  some  three 
years  ago,  and  the  fact  of  the  name  of  the  Pelargonium  being  “  A  Happy 
Thought  ”  is  so  singularly  in  keeping  with  the  act  as  to  induce  one  to 
suppose  it  was  suggestive  of  if.  Calling  a  few  days  ago  to  see  his  gar¬ 
den — a  small  one,  but  nevertheless  well  worth  seeing,  for  it  contains 
many  instructive  and  pleasant  sights— I  saw  in  the  vinery  a  picture  so 
"beautiful  and  so  uncommon  that  I  at  once  requested  permission  to  tell 
your  readers  about  it,  for  among  them  there  are  undoubtedly  many  owners 
■of  similar  snug  little  town  gardens.  The  vinery  is  a  span-roofed  struc¬ 
ture,  with  the  ends  facing  north  and  south  ;  the  north  or  cold  end  has 
no  glass,  but  is  of  brickwork  right  up  to  the  ridge,  and  it  is  on  this  wall 
that  the  Geranium  is  trained.  The  plant  is  about  9  feet  high,  and 
qprobablv  spreads  over  some  60  or  70  square  feet  of  wall,  which  is  quite 
hidden  behind  its  clean  healthy  foliage  and  abundant  trusses  of  crimson 
flowers,  which  contrast  so  charmingly  with  the  white  and  green  leaves. 
As  one  entered  the  vinery  from  the  opposite  end  the  effect  was  singu¬ 
larly  striking;  the  green  arch  of  Vine  leaves  overhead,  the  subdued 
light,  and  the  well-chosen  position  of  the  plant,  all  combined  to  present 
dt  to  my  admiring  eyes  under  a  totally  new,  and  certainly  most  p’easing, 
aspect.  As  the  shade  from  the  Grape  Vines  becomes  more  dense  its 
"blossom  may  not  come  so  freely,  but  of  this  I  am  uncertain,  for  enough 
light  reaches  through  the  side  lights  under  the  Vine  leaves  to  ensure 
.healthy  foliage,  and  some  blossom  even  at  midsummer.” 


GECJM  MINIATUM. 

Tf  for  no  other  reason  this  plant  should  be  grown  by  all  on  account 
of  its  extreme  floriferousness,  for  without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  bloomers  among  the  great  army  of  perennials.  Last  year 
mv  plants  continued  flowering  far  into  December,  and  even  then  many 
spikes  of  flowers  were  visible,  but  which  could  not  develope  on  account 
of  the  weather.  The  turn  of  the  days,  however,  soon  made  them  push 
■forth.  and  though  they  did  not  produce  flowers  of  their  usual  excellence, 
dt  still  serves  to  illustrate  its  remarkable  freedom  of  flowering.  But  this 
plant  possesses  in  its  rich  orange  and  scarlet  shaded  flowers  that  de¬ 
lightful  tone  of  colouring  of  which  we  have  too  little,  and  therefore  we 
prize  that  we  have  all  the  more.  It  luxuriates  in  a  fairly  rich  loamy 
soil,  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  character  of  the  loam,  for  I  have 
seen  it  equally  fine  on  heavy  and  light,  a  fact  which  only  enhances  its 
W-ilue. 

Singular  to  relate  it  never  or  very  rarely  produces  seeds,  and  its 
mode  of  increase  is  therefore  confined  to  division,  a  rather  slow  process, 
but  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  keeping  the  stock  pure.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  the  double  scarlet  Geum  seeds  with 
great  fr  edom,  the  seedlings  varying  but  little  from  the  parent.  It  is 
best  to  divide  the  plants  in  spring  time  as  soon  as  active  growth  com¬ 
mences,  but  before  doing  so  ascertain  that  those  you  wish  to  operate  on 
have  several  crowns,  and  if  not  then  you  cannot  do  better  than  leave 
them  for  another  year.  If  eligible  for  division  carefully  detach  the 
.crowns  with  as  many  roots  as  possible,  and  pot  them  in  4  or  5-inch  pots, 


placing  them  for  a  few  days  in  a  close  shady  frame,  and  transfer  them 
to  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  they  have  taken  to  the  soil. 

For  nine  months  cf  the  year  this  is  a  strikingly  handsome  plant,  and 
is  in  consequence  worth  a  little  more  consideration  than  some  rarity 
whose  flowers  endure  for  a  day  or  two,  or  perhaps  a  week,  and  then 
require  searching  after  to  be  seen  at  all.  Not  so  with  the  plant  under 
notice,  which  may  be  seen  a  hundred  yards  distant,  a  rich  and  telling 
shade  of  colour  which  bears  minute  inspection  also,  well  balanced  too 
by  abundant  neat  and  handsome  foliage.— J.  H.  E. 


BATH  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  SHOW  AT  EXETER. 

June  5th,  6th,  7th.  8th,  10th. 

For  twenty  years  the  horticultural  department  of  the  above  Society 
has  been  under  the  management  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  T.  Boscawen,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  that  gentleman  for  the  grand  collection  of  plants 
that  he  got  together  on  the  above  occasion,  and  also  for  the  tasteful 
manner  in  which  they  were  arranged.  The  plants  and  cut  flowers  were 
arranged  in  one  large  tent,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  planted  a  large 
Tree  Fern,  Cyathea  medullaris,  and  hanging  from  the  roof  on  each  side 
were  two  of  the  finest  baskets  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  that  we  have  ever 
seen  ;  they  were  quite  6  feet  through,  and  perfect  balls.  On  one  side 
of  this  tent  was  arranged  a  group  of  greenhouse  plants  consisting  of 
Tree  Ferns,  Palms,  Azaleas,  Ericas,  Pimeleas,  Pelargoniums,  and  others. 
On  the  other  side  was  a  group  of  stove  plants  consisting  of  Palms, 
Crotons,  Ixoras,  Stephanotises,  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Pancratiums, 
Orchids,  Gloxinias,  and  others.  At  one  end  of  the  tent  was  a  grand 
collection  of  Clematises  sent  by  Messrs.  R.  Smith  k  Son,  Worcester,  which 
were  much  admired.  Towering  above  them  were  two  massive  Palms, 
Seaforthia  elegans.  The  whole  of  one  side  of  the  tent  was  tastefully 
laid  out  with  beds  of  Pansies  from  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  &  Co.,  and 
on  the  other  side  a  collection  of  Begonias  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  k  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  were  much  admired.  The  most  noticeable  varieties  were 
Duchess  of  Teck,  a  fine  double  yellow  ;  Mr.  Hall,  a  very  fine  double  pale 
yellow  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  dark  crimson,  single,  very  good  ;  Lord 
Randolph,  crimson  scarlet,  double  ;  and  Star  of  Gold,  single,  bright 
yellow,  grand  flower.  This  firm  also  exhibited  two  boxes  of  cut 
Pyrethrums  and  some  good  foliage  Begonias. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned  who  sent  plants  were  Mr.  Garland, 
gardener  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland,  Bart.,  Killerton  Park,  Palms  and  Ferns  ; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Cove,  gardener  to  Col.  Cory  ton,  Pentillie  Castle,  Orchids  and 
Caladiums ;  Mr.  Rugg,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Collings,  Esq.,  Hele,  two 
baskets  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  and  Gloxinias  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Ebbutt, 
gardener  to  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton  Gill,  Tree  Ferns  and  Orchids  ;  Mr. 

G.  Lock,  gardener  to  B.  C.  Cleave,  Esq.,  Palms,  Crotons,  Ixoras, 
Alocasias,  and  Azaleas  ;  Mr.  W.  Rowland,  gardener  to  W.  Brock,  Esq., 
Palms,  Dracmnas,  Ferns,  and  Pelargoniums  ;  Mr.  S.  Salway,  gardener  to 

H.  B.  Mildmay,  Esq.,  a  very  good  lot  of  Anthuiium  Sehertzerianum 
major;  Mr.  Bartlett,  gardener  to  Lady  Hotham,  Orchids  and  Ferns; 
Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pince  k  Co.  also  sent  some  good  specimen  Allamandas, 
Bougainvilleas,  Ericas,  and  two  grand  Stephanotises,  of  which  Mr. 
Luxton,  the  firm’s  foreman,  is  a  noted  grower.  Dr.  Farrant  sent  Pelar¬ 
goniums  ;  Mr.  Brown,  florist,  exhibited  a  grand  collection  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  the  plants  being  from  2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  6  inches  across, 
and  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  Mr.  Rendall  of  Exe  Bridge  Nursery  had  a  well 
arranged  group  of  miscellaneous  p'ants  ;  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stour¬ 
bridge,  had  in  the  grounds  a  large  stand  of  seeds  and  roots  ;  Mr.  Conway 
Warne  (late  J.  Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare),  had  a  very  attracts  e 
stand  of  ornamental  pottery  arranged  with  plants. 


MILDEW  ON  STRAWBERRIES. 

Some  varieties  of  Strawberries  are  very  subject  to  mildew,  notably 
President  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  especially  the  latter.  It  prevents 
the  fruits  swelling  and  destroys  their  appearance.  I  have  tried  several 
things,  but  the  only  effectual  method  of  destroying  mildew  on  the 
plants  is  by  syringing  them  with  a  solution  of  sulphur  and  water. 
Whenever  they  are  attacked,  whether  before  they  come  into  flower  or 
after  the  fruit  is  set,  growers  need  not  hesitate  in  syringing  with  this 
solution.  In  houses  we  have  devoted  entirely  to  Strawberry  forcing, 
the  plants  have  been  arranged  on  the  shelves  and  there  syringed 
thoroughly.  The  sulphur  is  left  on  the  plants  for  three  or  four  days, 
then  washed  off  with  clean  tepid  water.  The  mildew  is  thus  destroyed, 
and  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  sulphur  left. 

Last  year  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  fruits  was  destroyed 
on  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  by  mildew.  Several  remedies  were  tried,  including 
sulphide  of  potassium,  but  with  no  benefit.  Those  subject  to  the 
sulphur  dressing  coloured  well,  as  I  have  before  pointed  out.  This  year 
it  was  tried  on  500  p'ants,  and  the  fruits  coloured  well  and  swelled  to 
their  normal  size.  In  the  future  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  syringe  as  soon 
as  set,  or  before  if  necessary,  all  plants  of  President  or  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.  It  does  not  appear  to  injure  them  in  the  least.  This  is  a 
cheap  and  effectual  method  of  extirpating  the  pest,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  widely  known.  I  do  not  doubt  there  are  many  cultivators  who 
would  be  afraid  to  use  it  for  fear  of  destroying  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  We  were  at  first,  but  as  the  remedy  could  be  no  worse  than  the 
disease  we  decided  upon  giving  it  a  fair  trial.  Fortunately  it  has 
proved  effectual,  and  in  every  way  satisfactory.  About  a  3J-inch  potful 
of  sulphur  may  safely  be  used  to  every  four  gallons  of  water  needed. 

Whatever  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  we  do 
not  approve  of  it  for  indoor  use,  simply  because  it  turns  the  woodwork 
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of  the  structure  rusty,  and  thus  destroys  the  appearance  of  the  paint. 
Although  its  use  has  been  frequently  recommended  since  it  was  first 
issued  to  the  public,  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  this  evil  pointed 
OUt. — W.  I’AIiUXET. 


an  example  of  either  pot  or  any  other  culture  the  fruits  are  in  our 
experience  unequalled.  We  have  not  seen  such  a  pair.  One  of  the 
fruits  weighed  thirty-five  and  the  other  thirty-six  ounces.  Instead  of 


Fig.  73.-BEURRE  DIEL 


rEAR  (Exact  Size— Weight,  33  ouicei). 


BEURRE  BIEL  PEAR. 

Mr.  J.  Hunter  has  sent  us  a  photograph  of  two  Pears  from  one 
■ftem,  as  produced  by  a  tree  in  a  pot  in  Lambton  Castle  Gardens,  and  as 


reducing  the  noble  pair  we  engrave  one  of  them  the  exact  size.  This 
is  the  heavier  and  the  more  characteristic,  but  the  other  is  somewhat 
longer.  The  tree  is  in  a  14-inch  pot,  and  was  placed  under  glass  in 
spring,  and  the  fruits  were  gathered  eight  months  afterwards.  As 
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grown  well  under  glas3  Mr.  Hunter  describes  the  fruit  Beurrd  Diel  of 
the  highest  merit,  and  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  producing  what  we 
believe  to  be  the  finest  pair  ever  produced  in  this  country.  Individual 
fruits  of  great  size  have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Haycock,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  their  exact  weight,  nor  have  we  of  any  specimen  of  the 
variety  of  the  weight  above  named.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  two 
fruits  from  one  stem  weighed  71  oz3. 


ROSE  CONDITIONS  AND  PROSPECTS. 

My  small  Rose  garden  is  fortunately  just  far  enough  removed  from 
the  smoke  of  London  to  enable  me  to  obtain  fresh  bright  blooms  in 
abundance  for  home  use  or  friends,  but  not  for  exhibition.  We  like  to 
have  Roses  in  sufficient  numbers  to  cut  them  by  the  basketful,  and  any 
systematic  thinning  of  buds  to  obtain  extra  fine  blooms  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  little  less  than  vandalism  ;  in  any  case,  sheer  wastefulness. 
We  do  not  boast  a  large  stock  either  of  varieties  or  plants,  nor  do 
we  devote  a  great  deal  of  time  to  their  culture,  but  the  plants  are 
healthy,  they  flower  freely,  and  we  are  satisfied.  But  I  intended  in 
this  note  saying  a  few  words  respecting  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  my  Roses,  and  happily  the  expectations  induced  by  an  un¬ 
favourable  autumn  and  winter  have  not  been  realised.  There  was  much 
unripened  wood  at  the  end  of  last  season  which  had  to  be  removed,  but 
growth  started  fairly  strong  in  the  early  spring,  and  was  not  materially 
injured  by  the  few  pests  experienced  here.  Buds  showed  plentifully, 
and  now  the  blooms  are  expanding  satisfactorily,  for  although  the  usual 
insect  pests  were  extremely  abundant  a  week  or  two  back,  as  the  result 
of  the  hot  weather  in  May,  the  heavy  storms  of  rain  have  assisted 
greatly  in  cleansing  the  plants,  and  these  now,  both  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  Teas,  areas  fresh  and  clean  as  I  ever  remember  seeing  them 
at  this  time  of  year.  My  favourite,  La  France,  seems  to  be  especially 
good,  and  several  plants  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  have  buds  on  nearly  every 
shoot.  Amidst  all  the  wealth  of  hardy  flowers  which  May  and  June 
bring  us  in  the  borders  out  of  doors,  we  always  look  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  for  the  advent  of  the  Roses,  and  no  posy  seems  complete  with¬ 
out  them. — C.  M.  S. 


ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  EXHIBITION. 

The  annual  Exhibition  of  Tulips  in  the  north  took  place  in  the 
Concert  Hall  on  Friday  last  in  connection  with  the  great  Whitsun 
Show  at  Manchester.  The  hot  weather  in  the  previous  week  had  told 
seriously  upon  the  flowers,  and  the  Exhibition  not  only  fell  much 
below  its  usual  standard  of  quality  in  the  blooms,  but  they  were  much 
less  numerous  than  usual,  and  by  the  time  night  closed  many  of  them 
had  dropped  their  petals. 

There  were  but  two  collections  of  twelve  rectified  Tulips,  two 
feathered  and  two  flamed  in  each  class.  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  Stockport, 
was  first  with  bizarres, 'feathered,  Lord  Lilford  and  Typho  ;  flamed,  Dr. 
Hardy  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  roses,  fea.,  Alice  and  Heroine  ;  fl.,  Mabel  and 
Aglaia  ;  byblcemens,  fea.,  John  Hart  and  seedling  ;  fld.,  two  seedlings. 
Second,  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  J.P.,  Stake  Hill,  with  biz.  fea.,  George  Scholes 
and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  fld.,  Dr.  Hardy  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  roses,  fea.,  seed¬ 
lings  ;  fld.,  Annie  McGregor  and  Lafly  Catherine  Gordon  ;  byb.  fea., 
Queen  of  the  May  and  Pegg’s  Seedling  ;  fld.,  Nimbus  and  Queen  of  the 
May.  In  the  class  for  six  dissimilar  Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one 
flamed  in  each  class,  there  were  but  four  competitors,  Mr.  Kitchen 
being  again  first  with  biz.  fea.,  Lord  Lilford  ;  fld.,  Sir.  J.  Paxton  ;  roses, 
fea.,  Alice  ;  fld.,  Mabel ;  byb.  fea.,  Violet  Amiable  and  flamed  seed¬ 
ling.  Second,  Mr.  James  Knowles,  Stalybridge,  with  biz.  fea.,  John 
Radcliffe  ;  fld.,  Sir  J.  Paxton ;  roses,  fea.,  Annie  McGregor;  fld.,  Lady 
Catherine  Gordon  ;  byb.,  fea.,  Jeanette,  and  the  same  flamed.  Third, 
Mr.  S.  Barlow.  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  H.  Wood,  Royton.  The  same  class 
was  continued  for  half-guinea  subscribers  only,  and  Mr.  H.  Housley, 
Stockport,  was  first  with  biz.  fea.,  Lord  Lilford  ;  fld.,  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
roses,  fea.,  Mabel ;  fld.,  Annie  McGregor  ;  byb.,  fea.,  Violette  Aimablc  ; 
and  fld.,  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  Second,  Mr.  R.  Wolfenden,  Royton, 
who  had  biz.,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  both  fea.  and  fld.  ;  roses,  fea.,  unnamed  ; 
and  fld.  Mabel  :  byb.,  fea.,  Talisman  ;  and  fld.,  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  best  three  feathered  Tulips  came  from  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  they 
were  biz.  Typho ;  rose,  Mrs.  Sanders  ;  and  byb.  Violette  Aimable.  Second, 
Mr.  K. Wolfenden,  with  biz.  Masterpiece  :  rose  unnamed  ;  byb.  Mrs.  Jack- 
son.  Third,  Mr.  S.  Barlow.  Mr.  H.  Housley  had  the  best  three  flamed 
Tulips  ;  they  were  biz.  Sir  J.  Paxton  ;  rose,  Annie  McGregor,  and  byb., 
Chancellor.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Knowles,  with  biz.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  rose 
Mabel,  and  byb.  Queen  of  May.  Third,  Mr.  W.  Prescott,  Lowton. 

In  the  class  for  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  Tulip  for  maiden 
growers  Mr.  C.  Needham,  Roydon,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley, 
Thornham,  second,  with  flowers  unnamed.  In  the  open  class  for  the 
same  Mr.  S.  Barlow  was  first  with  biz.  fld.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  and  byb. 
feath.,  unnamed.  Second,  Mr.  A.  Kitchen,  with  biz.  fea.  Lord  Lilford 
and  fld.  Dr.  Hardy.  Third,  Mr.  D.  Woolley,  Stockport. 


The  best  "feathered  bizarres  were  Royal  Gem  from  Mr.  R.  Wolfenden, 
Typho  from  Mr.  W.  Kitchen  ;  Royal  Gem,  and  Lord  Lilford  from  Mr. 
W.  Prescott ;  biz.  fld.  Sir  J.  Paxton  from  Mr.  Knowles,  and  also  from 
Mr.  Kitchen,  with  seedlings  from  Mr.  Barlow  ;  roses  fea.,  Heroine 
from  Mr.  Wood,  Alice  from  Mr.  Kitchen,  the  others  being  unnamed 
or  seedlings  ;  fld.,  Mabel  from  Mr.  Housley,  Henriette  from  Mr.  Kitchen, 
Mabel  from  Mr.  Prescott,  and  Madame  St.  Arnaud  from  Mr.  Barlow  ; 
byb.  feath.,  the  best  flowers,  were  unknown  or  seedlings  ;  byb.  fld. 
seedling  from  Mr.  Barlow,  who  was  third  and  fourth ;  also  Queen  of 
May  from  Mr.  Knowles. 

The  premier  feathered  Tulip  was  rose  Mrs.  Sanders,  a  very  promis¬ 
ing  new  flower.  The  premier  flamed  biz.,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  from  Mr.  W. 
Kitchen  ;  the  premier  breeder,  rose  Annie  McGregor,  also  from  Mr. 
Kitchen. 

The  best  breeder  Tulips  came  from  Mr.  S.  Barlow,  who  had  biz.  Dr. 
Hardy  and  seedling,  rose  Miss  B..  Coutts  and  Mr.  Barlow,  and  byb. 
David  Jackson  and  seedling.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  biz.  Sir  J . 
Paxton  and  Sulphur ;  roses.  Annie  McGregor  and  Rose  Hill  Seedling, 
byb.  Phillip  I.  and  seedling.  Mr.  Barlow  had  the  best  three  breeders, 
staging  biz.  and  rose,  both  seedlings  of  Hepworth,  and  byb.  Martin’s 
117.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Kitchen,  with  biz.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  rose  Annie 
McGregor,  and  byb.  seedling.  Third,  Mr.  J.  W.  Bentley.  The  best- 
biz.  breeder  seedlings  or  unnamed  from  Messrs.  Barlow  and  Wolfenden, 
the  best  rose  breeders  the  same,  from  Messrs.  Barlow,  Bentley,  and 
Kitchen.  The  best  byb.  breeders,  seedlings  from  Messrs.  Barlow,  Wol¬ 
fenden,  and  Needham. 


THE  COCOA  NUT  PALM. 

The  Government  Press  at  Madras  recently  issued  “A  Monograph 
on  the  Cocoa  Nut  Palm,  or  Cocos  nucifera,”  by  Dr.  John  Short,  which, 
the  introduction  tells  us,  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Director  of 
Revenue,  Settlement,  and  Agriculture.  The  author  begins  by  pointing 
out  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  Cocoa  Nut  tree.  It  is  indigenous  in 
the  East,  and  is  now  largely  cultivated  on  the  coasts  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  There  are  as 
many  as  20,000,000  in  the  south-west  of  Ceylon.  The  Palm  frequently 
grows  wild  in  distant  and  isolated  islands,  whither  the  germ  has.  been 
borne  by  the  sea,  the  thick  fibrous  padding  around  the  nut  protecting  it- 
from  the  action  of  the  water.  So  we  constantly  see  that  coral  reefs,  as 
soon  as  they  make  their  appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  are 
taken  possession  of  by  these  trees.  The  seashore  is  the  home  of  the 
Palm  ;  it  grows  quite  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  is  in  many  places 
constantly  washed  by  the  waves.  Thus,  along  the  Brazilian  coast  for  a. 
distance  of  nearly  280  miles,  from  the  river  San  Francisco  to  the  bar  of 
Mamanguape,  these  trees  extend.  We  also,  however,  find  them  far 
inland,  and  at  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  At  Bangalore  they  flourish  and  produce  fruit  in  abundance  at 
a  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  From  a  dietetical  and  econo¬ 
mical  point  of  view  the  Cocoa  Nut  Palm  is  a  most  valuable  plant  \ 
sugar,  starch,  oil,  wax.  wine,  resin,  astringent  matters,  and  edible  fruits 
are  its  gifts  to  man.  An  alluvial  or  loamy  soil  is  the  most  suitable  for 
planting  it,  and  no  more  than  eighty  plants  an  acre  should  be  planted 
to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  fruit  possible.  Nuts  obtainable  from 
trees  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years  old  are  the  best  for  planting.  There 
are  numerous  varieties  of  this  tree,  there  being  as  many  as  thirty  in 
Travancorc  alone.  One  dwarf  variety  bears  fruit  when  it  is  only  2  feet 
in  height.  Toddy  is  the  sap  of  the  Cocoa  Nut  Palm,  and  when  the 
toddy-drawer  wishes  to  get  out  the  sap  of  the  tree,  he  binds  the  flower 
spathe  tightly  with  fibres  of  the  tree,  and  beats  it  twice  a  day  for  three 
or  four  days  with  a  short  stick.  The  top  is  then  sliced,  and  as  soon  as 
the  sap  begins  to  flow,  a  vessel,  either  earthen  or  made  of  bamboo,  is- 
tied  to  the ‘spathe  to  receive  the  sap.  The  spathe  is  kept  bleeding  by 
making  a  fresh  wound  in  it  each  day.  The  fluid,  when  fresh,  has  a- 
pleasant  taste,  and  is  slightly  aperient.  When  kept  for  a  few  hours  it- 
ferments  and  becomes  somewhat  intoxicating,  and  it  may  then  be  dis¬ 
tilled  into  spirits  or  vinegar.  With  bakers  it  takes  the  place  of  yeast. 
The  quantity  of  toddy  taken  out  varies  with  the  age  and  locality  of  the 
spathe,  but  the  average  quantity  obtained  for  two  or  three  weeks  is 
three  or  four  quarts  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  liquid  is  also  boiled 
down  into  a  coarse  kind  of  sugar  called  jaggery,  which  is  either  con¬ 
verted  into  molasses, 'or  refined  before  fermentation  sets  in  into  white  or 
brown  sugar.  In  some  places  the  occupation  of  toddy-drawer  is  an 
hereditary  one.  Their  mode  of  work  is  very  simple,  but  is  extremely 
dangerous.  A  thong  made  of  bullock  or  buffalo  hide,  from  3  to  6  inches 
in  width,  and  long  enough  to  surround  the  tree  and  the  body  of  the 
climber,  is  fastened  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  knot.  The  worker  then 
stretches  the  thong  to  its  utmost  by  throwing  his  whole  weight  on  itr 
and  draws  up  his  legs.  He  has  a  ring  of  rope  of  palmyra  fibres  around 
his  insteps,  which  allows  him  to  grasp  the  tree  between  his  heels.  While 
his  left  hand  is  pressed  against  the  trunk  he  shifts  the  thong  up  the  tree 
with  his  right  and  draws  his  body  up  with  it. 

“  Cocoa  Nut  Day  ”  is  celebrated  in  most  parts  of  India  during  the 
full  moon  in  August.  On  that  day  numbers  of  nuts  are  thrown  into 
the  sea  as  an  offering  to  the  Hindu  gods.  Occasionally  one  meets  with 
deformed  nuts,  consisting  of  the  husk  with  small  deformed  nuts  having 
no  kernel  inside.  The  natives  attribute  this  blighting  of  the  fruit  to 
the  tree  frog,  which,  by  smelling  the  flower,  can  prevent  the  fruit  from 
coming  to  maturity.  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  frequently  made  into 
ornaments  for  the  hair,  or  necklaces.  The  plants,  Dr.  Short  says,  are 
subject  to  disease  from  two  opposite  causes  :  first,  from  too  much 
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moisture,  as  in  swampy  soils,  where  the  fronds  are  usually  small  and 
ill-formed,  and  the  fruit  scarce  ;  secondly,  from  lack  of  moisture,  where 
the  soil  is  hard  and  dry,  the  sap-bearing  vessels  shrink  and  the  plant 
perishes.  Amongst  the  insects  and  animals  destructive  to  the  Palm 
may  be  mentioned  the  Cocoa  Nut  weevil,  which  eats  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  tree,  and  forms  its  cocoon  there  ;  the  Cocoa  Nut  beetle,  the 
flying  squirrel,  the  common  striped  Palm  squirrel,  the  flying  fox,  and 
the  tree  dog.  The  rat  family  is  very  destructive,  particularly  in  the 
Laccadives.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  at  these  rats,  they  make 
to  themselves  so  many  hiding  places  amongst  the  trees.  Eat  hunts  are, 
however,  occasionally  got  up,  and  to  these  all  the  inhabitants  turn  out 
with  sticks  and  poles.  While  some  of  the  hunters  climb  the  trees  and 
■drive  out  the  rats,  the  rest  surround  the  trunks  and  kill  the  animals  as 
they  rush  down.  On  some  of  these  occasions  thousands  of  rats  are  killed. 
The  people,  being  Mahommedaus,  cannot  be  induced  to  keep  dogs. 


MARVEL  OF  PERU. 

Though  we  have  grown  this  plant  for  many  years  and  found  it 
diffusing  its  night  fragrance  in  several  gardens,  it  is  by  no  means 
generally  cultivated.  It  is  a  very  old,  interesting,  and  attractive  plant, 
but  only  displays  its  charms  towards  evening  in  hot  weather,  its  flowers 


“  sportive,”  or  producing  different  coloured  flowers,  not  from  the  same 
root  only,  but  often  on  the  same  stem.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  yellow, 
others  purple,  others  again  nearly  white  ;  some  are  striped  or  flaked  like 
a  Carnation,  others  half  of  one  colour  and  half  of  another ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  accounting  for  their  vagaries  in  coloration,  but  the  plants 
are  not  the  less  admired  when  seen  in  full  beauty  in  the  evening  of  a 
summer’s  day,  and  when  the  flowers  are  closed  the  plants  have  an  agree¬ 
able  appearance  from  their  bright  green  glossy  leaves. 

By  sowing  in  heat  in  March  or  early  April,  potting  the  plants  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  growing  them  close  to  the  glass  of  a  warm  frame  or  green¬ 
house,  removing  them  to  cool  frames  early  in  May  preparatory  to 
planting  them  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month  or  early  in  June,  they 
flower  freely  the  same  season.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  majority 
of  plants  are  raised  in  gardens  where  suitable  structures  are  provided. 
In  the  absence  of  either  a  frame  or  greenhouse,  amateurs  may  raise 
plants  by  simply  sowing  seed  in  the  open  ground  from  the  middle  of  May 
to  the  end  of  June,  allowing  the  plants  to  grow  undisturbed  and  form 
tubers,  taking  up  these  on  the  approach  of  frost  in  the  autumn,  preserv¬ 
ing  them  in  dry  sand  in  a  cool  yet  frost-proof  place,  and  planting  them 
the  following  April  as  if  they  were  Potatoes,  and  free-flowering  plants 
will  follow.  They  grow  well  in  ordinary  fertile  garden  soil  ;  if  in  pots, 
turfy  loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  decayed  manure  added,  and  less  than 
half  that  quantity  of  wood  ashes,  will  be  suitable.  When  growing  wild 
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remaining  closed  in  the  daytime,  except  when  the  weather  is  very  dull. 
Its  botanical  name  is  Mirabilis  Jalapa,  from  mirabilis,  wonderful  ;  and 
its  roots  were  once  supposed  to  produce  the  jalap  of  the  chemists’  shops, 
hence  the  specific  name.  It  is,  however,  a  misnomer,  as  the  medicine 
referred  to  is  not  derived  from  the  plant  under  notice.  The  name  has, 
however,  been  attached  to  the  plant  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and  so  it 
must  remain. 

The  Marvel  of  Peru  is  not  an  annual,  but  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
raise  plants  from  seed  yearly,  and  that  is  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and 
easiest  way  of  obtaining  a  stock  of  them.  They,  however,  form  tubers, 
and  these  may  be  preserved  from  year  to  year  like  Potatoes,  and  like 
them  planted  in  the  spring.  Neither  will  endure  frost.  In  its  native 
•country,  Peru,  where  the  tubers  are  not  killed  by  frost,  they  remain  in 
the  ground  and  attain  to  a  very  great  size.  So  they  do  in  this  country 
when  the  plants  are  well  grown  and  the  roots  preserved  for  a  number 
•of  years.  We  know  of  some  weighing  from  3  to  6  lbs.  each  that  have 
been  grown  in  large  pots  stood  along  the  side  of  walks  in  a  town 
garden,  the  plants  now  approaching  the  size  of  Gooseberry  bushes,  and 
covered  with  flowers  in  the  summer  like  huge  bouquets  of  various 
colours.  The  bushes  would  be  still  larger  if  the  tubers  were  planted 
out,  but  might  not  be  quite  so  floriferous.  They  fill  the  garden  with  a 
delicious  perfume  in  the  sultry  nights  of  summer  and  in  early  autumn. 

The  plants  are  interesting  through  being  what  gardeners  term 


in  the  West  Indies  the  Marvel  of  Peru  is  commonly  called  the  “  Four 
o’clock  Plant,”  as  the  flowers  commence  opening  about  that  time.  They 
are  shown  slightly  reduced  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


MANCHESTER  BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

Great  Whitsun  Exhibition. 

This  opened  as  usual  on  the  Friday  before  Whit-Sunday  in  the  very 
finest  of  weather  ;  indeed,  the  weather  at  Manchester  up  to  the  evening 
of  Whit-Monday  was  all  that  could  well  be  desired,  though  on  Sunday 
and  Monday  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  chilly  as  if  betokening  rain.  The 
Exhibition  was  thought  by  those  qualified  to  judge  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  ever  held  at  Old  Trafford  ;  and  every  part  of  the  huge  Exhibition 
house,  the  new  annexe,  and  the  spacious  concert  hall  were  crowded 
with  exhibits.  As  is  usual  all  the  leading  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
including  the  Orchids,  were  staged  in  the  Exhibition  house.  The  large 
groups,  the  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  &c., 
found  a  place  in  the  annexe,  while  all  the  cut  flowers  and  not  a  few 
of  the  smaller  plants  were  in  the  concert  hall.  Each  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Show  buildings  differed  materially  in  detail,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  three  distinct  exhibitions  were  provided  for  the  members. 
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The  Orchids  were  scarcely  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  them  on  previous 
occasions,  but  they  were  fresh  and  bright,  and  presented  to  view  in  the 
best  condition,  forming  a  pleasant  fringe  to  larger  plants  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  house.  Fruit  was  both  extensive  and  very  good  for  the  season  ;  the 
recent  hot  weather  had  materially  assisted  the  ripening  process  and 
added  to  the  flavour.  Every  part  of  the  Exhibition  was  replete  with 
colour,  and  the  brightness  of  the  atmosphere  overhead  added  materially 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  exhibits.  There  was  a  remarkably  good 
attendance  on  the  two  opening  days,  Friday,  the  7tb,  and  Saturday,  the 
8th  of  June. 

Groups  of  Plants  Arranged  for  Effect. —  The  value  of  these  groups 
in  making  an  effective  display  has  long  been  recognised  in  connection 
with  large  flower  shows,  and  at  Manchester  there  is  some  of  the  most 
effective  grouping  seen  at  any  exhibition  in  the  country.  Three  classes 
were  devoted  to  this  feature.  The  most  important  was  in  the  amateurs’ 
division  for  a  group  of  Orchids,  Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  decorative 
plants  mixed  together.  Two  competed,  and  they  made  an  effective 
display  at  the  end  of  the  Exhibition  house.  Mr.  Samuel  Thacker  of 
Nottingham,  an  amateur  who  makes  a  speciality  of  this  feature,  was 
placed  first  with  an  arrangement  that  had  about  it  a  considerable 
amount  of  originality,  and  which,  though  containing  but  few  Orchids, 
was  rendered  very  bright  and  pleasing  by  the  employment  of  Crotons 
and  other  plants  supplying  rich  tints  of  colour.  These  were  arranged 
in  an  undulating  bed  of  moss,  elegant  Palms  forming  the  background, 
the  whole  grouped  with  charming  effect.  Mr.  Cragg,  gardener  to 
A.  Heine,  Esq.,  Fallowfields,  Manchester,  had  as  a  foundation  a  bed  of 
Maidenhair  Ferns  ;  out  of  this  rose  bold  touches  of  Palm  and  Croton, 
interspersed  with  a  large  quantity  of  delightful  Orchids.  Though  the 
award  of  the  Judges  went  to  the  former,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Cragg  to  say 
that  it  was  not  universally  concurred  in.  Both  were  among  the  most 
successful  attempts  at  artistic  grouping  seen  in  the  present  day.  In  the 
case  of  the  class  for  a  group,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  occupying  a  space  not 
exceeding  150  feet,  Mr.  George  Willers,  gardener  to  S.  Baerlin,  Esq., 
Didsbury,  was  first  with  an  arrangement  of  a  high  order  of  merit, 
brilliant  Crotons  and  such  like  being  prominent.  Mr.  Elkin,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Agnew,  of  Fair  Hope,  Eccles,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr. 

J.  McIntyre,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  Darlington,  third.  In  the 
class  for  the  large  group  furnished  by  nurserymen,  those  past  grand 
masters  in  the  art  of  arranging  for  effect,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Co., 
Aigburth  Nurseries,  Liverpool,  were  first  with  one  of  those  successful 
attempts  at  high-class  combination  which  has  made  this  firm  so  famous 
in  the  north,  and  which  on  this  occasion  practically  left  them  masters 
of  the  field.  There  was  also  a  class  for  nurserymen  corresponding  to 
Class  1,  but  on  a  smaller  and  less  effective  scale.  The  best  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Cypher  of  Cheltenham,  Orchids,  Palms,  Aralias,  &c.,  being  its 
principal  feature  ;  and  Mr.  H.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  was 
placed  second. 

Orchids.—  Of  these  some  grand  examples  were  shown,  and  though 
they  were  numerous  and  highly  effective,  forming  an  attractive  fringe 
to  the  larger  plants  round  the  circumference  of  the  Exhibition  house, 
the  competition  was  not  so  keen  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  specimens  in  flower  Mr.  A.  Heme  was  first  with  fine 
examples  of  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  Dalhousianum, 
Cattleyas  Mossiae,  Schroderce,  Skinneri,  and  Skinneri  alba,  Loelias 
elegans,  purpurata  alba,  a  very  fine  form,  and  purpurata  Aurone,  Cypri- 
pedium  Stonei,  and  a  fine  piece  of  the  old  and  somewhat  neglected 
Calanthe  veratrifolia.  Second,  Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  Llandudno  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Cole), with  capital  specimen?  of  DendrobiumsWallichianum,nobile, 
densiflorum,  and  suavissimum,  some  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
Cypripedium  Lawrencianum,  and  Masdevallia  Harrvana.  Third,  Mrs. 
Hodgkinson,  Higher  Lawn,  Bowdon  (gardener,  Mr.  D.  Board).  In  the 
class  for  six  Mr.  A.  Heine  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  was  placed  first  with 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  very  fine  ;  C.  Skinneri  alba,  Calanthe  veratrifolia, 
Lselia  purpurata,  Dendrobium  densiflorum,  and  D.  thyrsiflorum.  In  the 
class  for  ten  bona  fide  specimens  as  opposed  to  made  up  ones,  Mr.  A. 
Heine  was  again  first  with  a  good  piece  of  Vanda  teres.  V.  suavis  Veitchi, 
Lfelia  purpurata  and  its  white  variety,  Cattleyas  Mendeli,  Skinneri, 
Mossifc,  and  Lawrenciana,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  and  Calanthe 
veratrifolia.  Second,  Mr.  J.  Broome,  his  best  plants  being  Dendrobium 
nobile,  thyrsiflorum,  and  suavissimum,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Saccolabium 
rremorsum,  and  Cattleyas  Mossirn  and  Lawrenciana.  Third,  Mr.  Hodg- 
inson.  Mr.  Broome  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  ten  Cattleyas,  having 
an  excellent  group  consisting  of  fine  varieties  of  Mossise,  with 
Lawrenciana  and  Mendeli.  Mr.  A.  Heine  was  the  leading  exhibitor  of 
three  Vandas,  having  a  fine  piece  of  teres  with  fifty  expanded  flowers, 
and  two  varieties  of  suavis  ;  Mr.  Broome  being  second  with  the  same. 

In  the  nurserymen’s  division  for  ten  plants  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first 
with  a  good  lot,  consisting  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cattleya  Mossite, 
C.  Mendeli,  Laslia  purpurata,  Vanda  suavis,  Dendrobiums  Dalhousianum, 
Bensonife,  and  Jame-ianum,  and  Odontoglossum  citrosraum.  Second 
Mr.  H.  James,  with  Cattleya  Mossise  in  variety,  Oncidium  crispum, 
Lselia  purpurata  alba,  and  a  fine  piece  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — There  was  a  falling  off  in  these. 
They  were  not  nearly  so  large  or  so  striking  as  they  were  a  few  years 
ago.  The  best  eight  came  from  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Upleatham  (Mr. 
Nicholas,  gardener),  who  had  Boronia  elatior,  a  very  fine  piece  of 
Anthurium  Schertzerianum,  Epacris  miniata,  lxora  Williamsi,  Fran- 
ciscea  calycina  major,  Aphelexis  macrantha  purpurea,  Dracophyllum 
gracile,  and  Statice  profusa.  Mr.  Geo.  Wilkes,  Ashton-on- Mersey,  was  an 
indifferent  second.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  ten  specimens  Mr.  J. 
Cypher  staged  a  good  lot,  consisting  of  Erica  affinis,  E.  ventricosa  mag- 


nifica,  E.  hirsuta  alba,  Hedaroma  tulipifera,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  a  fine 
piece  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Franciscea  calycina,  Aphelexis  spec- 
tabilis,  Statice  profusa,  and  Anthurium  Schertzerianum  Wardi.  Second 
Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  nurseryman,  Pewsey,  Wilts  ;  Clerodendron  Balfouri- 
anum,  Hedaroma  fuchsioides,  Gloriosa  superba,  Bougainvillea  glabra, 
and  Erica  Cavendishiana  being  his  best  plants.  Third  Mr.  J.  James. 
The  best  specimen  stove  plant  was  lxora  Pilgrimi  from  Lord  Zetland  ; 
Mr.  S.  Baerlin  winning  second  with  I.  Williamsi.  These  two  exhibi¬ 
tors  were  in  the  same  positions  in  the  class  for  a  specimen  greenhouse 
plant,  having  Aphelexis  rosea  and  Erica  Spenceriana. 

Azaleas. — In  the  amateurs’  division  only  one  group  of  five  competed- 
It  came  from  Mr.  J.  Broome,  and  was  awarded  a  second  prize.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  class  for  eight  there  was  no  entry,  so  much  do  specimen 
Azaleas  fur  exhibition  appear  to  have  fallen  out  of  cultivation. 

Ericas. — In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  Ericas  none  were  to  be  found- 
In  that  for  nurserymen  Mr.  J.  Cypher  was  first  with  good  specimens  of 
tricolor  elegans,  Cavendishiana,  Lindleyana,  ventricosa,  v.  hirsuta  alba, 
v.  magnifies,  and  tricolor  Wilsoni.  Mr.  H.  James  was  second,  his  best 
specimens  being  Cavendishiana,  afflnis,  ventricosa  tricolor,  and  tricolor 
rosea. 

Tuberous  rooted  Begonias. — These  were  disappointing.  The  plants 
were  rough  and  indifferently  bloomed.  In  the  class  for  six  single- 
flowered  varieties  Mr.  G.  Wilkes  was  placed  second.  In  that  for  six. 
doubles  only  a  third  prize  was  awarded.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for 
twelve  single  and  twelve  double  there  was  no  entry.  Probably  the  first 
week  in  June  is  a  little  too  early  for  the  Lancashire  district. 

Pelargoniums. — In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six  Zonals  the  first  prize 
was  withheld,  Mr.  C.  Sergeant,  Sa'e,  being  second  with  double  varieties. 
The  nurserymen’s  class  for  ten  plants  brought  no  entry.  There  was  no 
entry  for  six  Ivy-leaved  varieties.  Messrs.  C.  Rylance  &  Son,  nursery¬ 
men,  Ormskirk,  were  the  only  exhibitors  of  eight  Show  varieties,  and 
they  put  up  some  very  fine  specimens  indeed  of  Edward  Perkins, 
Corsair,  Gaiety,  Beauty,  Venus,  Prince  Leopold,  Queen  Bess,  and 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  also  first  with  six  Fancy  varieties, 
small  in  size  but  fairly  grown  and  bloomed,  the  leading  varieties  being 
Ellen  Beck,  The  Shah,  Roi  des  Fantaisies,  Juliet,  and  Exquisite. 

Gloxinias. — These  made  an  attractive  feature,  and  five  collections  of 
ten  plants  each  competed.  Mr.  George  Wilkes  was  first  with  finely 
grown  plants,  the  bloom  of  good  quality  ;  A.  W.  Radley,  Esq.,  Congleton 
(Mr.  Thos.  Grovenor,  gardener),  being  second. 

Roses  in  Pots. — The  amateurs’  class  for  ten  plants  brought  but  one 
entry,  and  that  unworthy  oE  recognition.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for 
twenty  plants  and  also  in  that  for  thirty,  Messrs.  Paul  «fc  Son,  Toe  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  were  first  with  some  very  good  plants  indeed,  their 
leading  varieties  being  La  France,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  Catherine  Soupert, 
Centifolia  rosea,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Madame  Lacharme,  Celine  Forestier, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Framjois- 
Levet,  and  Niphetos,  all  good  varieties  for  pot  culture. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Bulbous-rooted  Plants. — These,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  were  a  remarkably  good  feature.  In  the  amateurs’  class  for  thirty 
Mr.  It.  P.  Gill  was  placed  first  with  such  things  as  Hemerocallis  flava. 
Spiraeas  palmata,  palmata  alba,  astilboides,  Aruncus,  and  a  species,  Del¬ 
phiniums  in  variety,  Liliums,  Campanulas  Van  Houttei,  Boughalti,  and 
coronata alba,  Carnation  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,&c.  Mr.  James  Lamb,  Bow¬ 
den  (Mr.  8.  Vicars,  gardener)  was  second  with  good  examples  of  Lilies, 
Paeonies,  Pyretbrums,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Lupinus  polyphyllus  and 
its  white  form,  and  others.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  a  collection 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  were  first  with  a  very  large  and 
varied  group,  comprising  Liliums  in  variety.  L.  Harrisi  being  conspicu¬ 
ously  fine,  early  Gladioli,  Irises,  Hemerocallises,  Cypripedium  specta- 
bile,  &c.  The  second  prize  was  properly  withheld.  In  the  class  for 
sixty  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  in  or  out  of  flower,  Messrs.  Stans- 
field  Bros.,  nurserymen,  Southport,  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and  were 
placed  first  with  a  good  collection  comprising  Saxifraga  cotyledon  and 
S.  palmata,  Primula  japonica,  P.  obconica.  Pteonia  tenuifolia  plena, 
Thalictrum  purpureum,  Lilium  auratum,  Epipactis  palustris,  Orchis 
latifolia  var.  incarnata,  Beilis  bellicoides,  &c.  In  the  amateurs’  class 
for  thirty  alpines  in  or  out  of  flower,  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill  was  first  with 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  8.  Hosti,  S.  McNabiana,  S.  compacta,  Ajuga. 
genevensis,  Sempervivum  montanum,  S.  arachnoideum,  Papaver  nudi- 
caule  in  variety,  Silene  pusilla,  Carex  riparia  variegata,  Dianthu3cruentus„ 
Lychnis  flos-Juvis,  &c.  Second,  The  Childrens’  Hospital,  Pendlebury. 
(Mr.  J.  Beowes,  gardener),  who  had  Linaria  pilosa,  Saxifraga  Wallacei, 
S.  cristata,  S.  pyramidalis,  Onosma  taurica,  Spergula  pilifera,  Aster 
alpinus,  Primula  farinosa,  Dianthus  ccesius,&c.  Mr.  R.  P.  Gill  also  had  the 
best  twelve,  staging  good  examples  of  Spiraea  pyramidalis,  Sempervivum 
Modgridgi  and  S.  arachnoideum,  Papaver  nudicaule,  Saxifraga  Aizoon, 
S.  rotundifolia,  Arenaria  cephalotes,  &c.  Second,  Mr.  Robert  Tyldesley, 
Wordsley,  with  Saxifragas  pyramidalis,  Hosti,  and  minor,  Semper- 
vivums  Largeri,  arachnoideum,  montanum,  calcareum,  &c.  In  the 
nurserymen’s  class  for  forty  alpines,  Messrs.  Stansfield  Bros,  were  again, 
first  with  a  highly  interesting  group  consisting  of  Silene  pusilla,. 
S.  alpestris,  Ophrys  apifera,  Orchis  mascula.  Lychnis  viscarea  splendens, 
Thymus  lanuginosus,  Hippocrepis  comosa,  Primula  Rusbyi,  very  pretty, 
indeed  ;  P.  farinosa,  Saxifraga  Hosti,  S.  squarrosa,  Platycodon  ovata, 
&c.  Second,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  also  with  a  very  choice  collection, 
including  Saxifraga  lantoscana,  Cochlearia,  Sempervivum  triste,  and  S. 
Penelli,  Thymus  serpyllum,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Menziesia  polifolia 
alba,  the  Edelweiss,  Lithospermum  graminifolium,  &c.  Third,  Messrs- 
Dicksons,  Limited. 

Pansies  and  Violas.— The  best  twelve  Pansies  in  pots  came  from 
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the  Children’s  Hospital,  Pendlebury.  The  following  were  in  capital 
condition  : — Yellow  ground,  \V.  C.  Brooks  and  Lady  Derby ;  white 
ground,  Mrs.  Irving  ;  dark  self,  Dr.  Hogg  ;  white  self,  Mr.  Laing,  and 
the  following  fine  Fancies  : — La  France,  Robert  Gordon,  W.  Dickson, 
W.  Shearer,  Perfection,  and  Champion.  Second,  R.  P.  Gill,  Esq.,  who 
had  several  of  the  foregoing.  The  best  twenty  in  the  nurserymen’s 
class  came  from  Mrs.  E.  Mellor,  florist,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy,  who  had 
— Yellow  ground,  Amy,  Lightning,  Mrs.  Harvey,  John  Robinson,  and 
Lord  Rowton ;  white  ground,  Maggie ;  seifs,  Cloth  of  Gold,  George 
Rudd,  Bluestone,  and  some  fine  Fancy  varieties.  Mrs.  Mellor  also  had 
the.  best  collection  of  twenty  Fancy  Pansies,  staging  the  following  fine 
varieties  La  France,  Christine,  Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Ward,  Perfec¬ 
tion,  Walcer  Dickson,  James  Donnelly,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  Thalia, 
Walter  Shearer,  Walter  Houldsworth,  and  Champion.  The  best  six  pots 
of  Violas  in  the  amateurs’  division  came  from  N.  A.  Earle,  Esq., 
Kersal,  who  had  Holyrood,  blue  ;  Ardwell  Gem  and  Sovereign,  yellow  ; 
Pilrig  Park,  white  ;  Picturata  and  Countess  of  Kintore.  Second,  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Pendlebury,  with  Archie  Grant,  Golden  Gem, 
Pilrig  Park,  Dr.  Hornby,  Blue  Cloud,  sulphur  bordered  with  blue,  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  mauve.  Mrs.  Mellor  had  the  best  twenty 
Violas,  having  of  white  varieties  Countess  of  Hopetoun ;  yellow, 
Sulphur  Perfection,  Waverley  Yellow,  and  Golden  Gem  ;  dark,  Acme  ; 
blue,  Queen  of  Blues  and  Archie  Grant,  and  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Picturata,  Duchess  of  Teck,  and  Dr.  Hornby. 

Foliaged  Plants.  —  These  were  represented  by  some  very  fine 
collections.  In  the  amateurs’  division  Lord  Zetland  was  first  with  ten 
specimens,  having  Crotons  Queen  Victoria,  Thomsoni,  and  Johannis, 
Kentia  Forsteriana,  very  fine  ;  K.  Belmoreana,  Geonoma  gracilis, 
Dasylirion  acrotrichum,  Chamasrops  Fortunei,  and  a  very  fine  specimen 
indeed  of  Davallia  fijiensis.  Second,  Mrs.  J.  Gurney  Pease  with  Cycas 
revoluta,  C.  circinalis,  Crotons  Andreanus  and  aigburthiensis,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  and  Davallia  fijiensis.  Mr.  S.  Baerlin  was  third,  his  best 
specimen  being  a  very  fine  piece  of  Cycas  circinalis,  C.  Mendeli,  Pheni- 
cophorium  sechellarium  Dion  edule,  and  Cordyline  indivisa.  The  best 
eight  fine-foliaged  in  the  nurserymen’s  division  were  staged  by  Mr.  J. 
Cypher,  who  had  Croton  Disraeli,  Latania  borbonica,  Kentia  Forster¬ 
iana,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  australis,  Cordyline 
indivisa,  and  Dasylirion  acrotrichum.  Second,  Mr.  H.  James,  whose 
best  specimens  were  Latania  borbonica,  Cycas  circinalis,  Cocos  Weddel- 
liana,  and  Croton  Evansianus. 

Exotic  Ferns. — The  best  group  of  these  in  the  amateurs’  class  came 
from  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease,  who  had  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantums 
cuneatum,  gracillimum,  and  decorum,  Gleichenias  semi-vestita  and 
rupestris  glaucescens,  Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  and 
Alsophila  excelsa.  Second  Mr.  R.  Goodhair,  Lanhurst,  Didsbury  (Mr. 
Millwood,  gardener),  who  had  chiefly  Tree  Ferns  and  Adiantums. 

Yuccas. — Mr.  R.  Goodhair  has  the  best  four,  staging  a  pair  each  of 
angustifolia  and  aloifolia  in  fine  condition,  Mrs.  Baerlin  being  second 
with  similar  plants. 

Palms. — Mr.  S.  Baerlin  had  the  best  four,  staging  fine  examples  of 
Kentia  australis,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  and  Phoenix 
rupicola.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  Agnew,  Eccles,  with  Kentia  canter- 
buryana,  Phoenix  rupicola,  Thrinax  elegans,  and  Latania  borbonica. 

Crotons. — In  the  amateurs’  class  for  six,  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Geo.  Wilkes,  Ashton-on-Mersey.  second,  but  the  collection  con¬ 
tained  nothing  worthy  of  special  remark.  In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for 
ten  plants  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Sons,  Liverpool,  won  first  with  a  superb 
lot,  grandly  shown  and  coloured,  consisting  of  interruptus  aureus, 
Queen  Victoria,  aigburthiensis.  ruberrimus,  Hawkeri,  gracilis,  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Newmanni,  Bergmanni,  and  montfontainensis. 

Dracaenas. — The  best  six  in  the  amateurs’  division  were  furnished  by 
N.  C.  T.  Worsley,  Esq.,  Rusholme  (J.  Vickers,  gardener),  who  had  good 
specimens  of  Shepherdi,  amabilis,  recurva,  Regina,  Bausei,  and  Youngi. 
Col.  Wingfield  was  second  with  a  good  lot  also,  his  best  plants  being 
amabilis,  Baptisti,  and  norwoodensis.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &;  Sons  had 
the  best  twelve  ;  a  very  good  lot  indeed,  consisting  of  Lindeni  gigantea, 
norwoodensis,  picta,  Goldieana.  salmonea,  speciosa  elegans,  pendula, 
Weismanni,  marginata,  Leopoldi,  and  Gladstonei.  Second,  Mr.  H. 
James,  his  leading  specimens  being  Baptisti,  elegantissima,  Lindeni, 
Cantelli,  Fraseri,  and  Shepherdi. 

Pitcher  Plants. — Mr.  J.  Broome  appeared  to  be  the  only  exhibitor  of 
a  collection  of  these.  He  staged  Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  anerleyensis, 
robusta,  and  intermedia  ;  and  Sarracenias  Mitchelliana,  Maddisoniana, 
Wilsoni,  californica,  Swanniana,  and  purpurea.  The  best  ten  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class  came  from  Mr.  H.  James,  who  had  Nepenthes 
Williamsi,  Hookeri,  distillatoria,  and  Mastersiana  ;  Sarracenias  Chelsoni, 
Stevensi,  flava,  masiana,  Tolliana,  and  Swanniana.  Second  Mr.  A.  J. 
Bruce,  Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

IJardy  Ferns. — In  the  clacs  for  twelve  plants  a  very  fine  lot  from 
Mr.  R.  Tyldesley,  of  Worsley,  a  working  collier,  was  placed  first,  large 
and  excellently  grown  ;  and  Mrs.  Hodgkinson  was  second.  From  the  posi¬ 
tion  these  plants  occupied  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  their  names. 
In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  twelve  Messrs.  F.  W.  &  H.  Stansfield  were 
first,  and  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  second. 

Cut  Flowers. — Mr.  A.  Whitton,  Askew,  Bedale,  had  the  best  stand  of 
twelve  Tea-scented  Roses,  staging  very  good  blooms  of  Alba  rosea, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Madame  C.  Kuster,  Princess  of  Wales,  Madame 
Cusin,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Second,  Mr.  S.  H.  Stott,  The 
Lindens,  Fulwood,  his  leading  blooms  being  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford, 
The  Bride,  Alba  rosea,  Grace  Darling,  and  Jean  Ducher.  Mr.  A. 
Whitton  also  had  the  best  twelve  H.P.  Roses,  these  being  good  blooms 


of  Princess  Beatrice,  Mons.  Noman,  Prince  Arthur,  Baroness  Roth¬ 
schild,  Fisher  Holmes,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  and  Dupuy  Jamain. 
In  the  nurserymen’s  class  for  eighteen  Tea-scented  varieties,  Messrs 
Harkness  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Bedale,  were  first  with  a  fine  lot  of 
blooms,  consisting  of  Madame  Bravy,  Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens, 
Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  Alba  rosea,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d’Elise, 
Mardchal  Niel,  the  Hon.  Edith  Gifford,  Anna  Olivier,  Devoniensis, 
Madame  Cusin,  Mdme.  C.  Kuster,  Francois  Kruger,  and  Perle  des  J ardinSi 
Mr.  Henry  May,  nurseryman,  Bedale,  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  third,  with  similar  varieties. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  Persian  Ranunculuses,  and  also  for  Anemones, 
but  none  were  forthcoming,  nor  were  any  Ixias  or  Sparaxis  sent  by 
amateurs,  but  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Limited,  had  a  capital  collection  in  the 
nurserymen’s  class,  which  excited  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Altogether 
there  were  about  thirty  pots  of  well  bloomed  plants. 

Fruit. — There  was  as  good  a  display  of  fruit  as  has  been  seen  for 
years,  the  hot  weather  immediately  preceding  Whitsuntide  having  done 
much  towards  hastening  its  development.  With  eight  dishes,.  Mr.  J. 
Mclndoe,  The  Gardens,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisborough,  was  first  with  very 
good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes,  Queen  Pine, 
Magdala  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Best  of  All  Melon,  Noble 
Strawberries,  and  Brown  Turkey  Figs.  Second,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Meynell- 
Ingram,  Temple  Newsam,  Leeds,  also  with  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Foster’s  Seedling  Grapes,  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine,  Early  Grosse  Mig- 
nonne  Peaches,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  Black 
Ciicassian  Cherries,  and  Reading  Hero  Melon.  Mr.  Thomas  Barnes, 
The  Quinta,  Chirk,  had  the  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  staging 
superbly  finished  B'ack  Hamburgh  ;  Mr.  Edmonds,  The  Gardens,  Best- 
wood  Park,  Notts,  being  second  with  the  same.  Mr.  Barnes  had  the 
best  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  staging  well-finished  Muscat  of 
Alexandria- for  the  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  J.  Grant  Morris,  Allerton 
Priory,  Liverpool,  being  second  with  Foster’s  Seedling.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
had  the  best  two  Pine  Apples,  staging  superb  Queens  ;  Mr.  Edmonds 
was  second  with  a  Queen  and  Smooth  Cayenne.  Mr.  Me  I  ndoe  had  the 
best  single  fruit,  staging  a  good  Queen,  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Wynne  being 
second  with  Smooth  Cayenne.  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere,  had  the  best  twelve  pots  of  Strawberries,  staging  Bothwell 
Park,  a  variety  in  the  way  of  President  ;  Col.  Wingfield  being  second 
with  La  Grosse  Sucree.  The  best  dish  of  Peaches  was  Galande  from 
Mr.  Mclndoe  ;  Mr.  Upjohn  being  second  with  Stirling  Castle,  and  Mr. 
Meynell-Ingram  third  with  A  Bee.  Mr.  Meynell-Ingram  had  the  best 
dish  of  Nectarines  in  Lord  Napier ;  Mr.  Mclndoe  coming  second  with 
the  same,  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Pease  third  with  Pine  Apple.  The  best 
scarlet-fleshed  Melon  was  Blenheim  Orange  from  Mr.  Ackers,  Congleton  ; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell  being  second  with  Scarlet  Premier.  The  best  green- 
fleshed  Melon  was  Hero  of  Lockinge  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Campbell ;  Mr.  Pi 
Thelluson,  Doncaster,  being  second  with  Best  of  All.  Mr.  P.  Blair, 
Trentham  Gardens,  had  the  best  dish  of  Cherries,  staging  Black  Cir¬ 
cassian  ;  Elton  being  the  second  best,  but  no  exhibitor’s  name  was: 
attached.  The  best  dish  of  Strawberries  was  President,  from  Mr.  P . 
Thellusson.  A  fine  dish  of  Hackwood  Park  Tomato  won  the  first  prize 
for  Mr.  T.  Blair  ;  Mr.  Geo.  Wilks  being  second  with  a  large  ribbed 
variety.  Cucumbers  were  poor.  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  sent  fruit  of  Lockie’s  Perfection  to  show  its  handsome  appear¬ 
ance  and  symmetry.  Mr.  Mclndoe  had  a  miscellaneous  collection  of: 
fruit,  consisting  of  Grosse  Mignonne,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Galande 
Peaches,  Elruge  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Citrons,  Imperial  Lemons,. 
Shaddocks,  and  Oranges,  well  preserved  Court  Pendu  Plat  and  Scarlet 
Nonpareil  Apples,  Melons,  Tomatoes,  &c.,  in  all  about  twenty-one 
dishes.  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  seedsmen,  Manchester,  had 
fine  examples  of  Best  of  All,  Prince  Albert  Victor,  and  Penrhyn. 
Seedling  Melons,  and  Northern  Beauty  Tomatoes. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. — These  made  in  themselves  a  fine  and  varied- 
exhibition.  Foremost  was  a  group  of  Orchids,  mainly  from  Messrs.  F . 
Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans,  filling  about  160  feet  of  table,  it  including  a- 
very  fine  lot  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Lselia  purpurata  Goweri,  a  remarkable 
specimen  of  Oncidium  macranthum  with  over  eighty  expanded  flowers,, 
some  very  fine  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  Lfelia  elegans  alba,  and  a 
fine  specimen  of  Odontoglossum  Halli.  To  this  group  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Society  was  awarded.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  sent  from  Holloway,  as 
usual,  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants,  including  many  novelties  of 
recent  introduction,  such  as  Adiantum  versaillesense,  a  tasselled  form 
of  A.  cuneatum  ;  Nephrodium  pallidum  cristatum,  a  very  pretty  Fern  j. 
and  Cardulovica  elegans,  all  of  which  were  awarded  certificates  of  merit 
also  several  new  forms  of  Cypripediums,  and  many  good  Cattleya  Mossia?,. 
From  the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  also  came  a  miscellaneous- 
group.  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.,  Clapton  Nurseries,  sent  a  box  of  Phalaa- 
nopses  in  variety,  one  of  Cypripedium  bullatum,  and  Cypripediums  of 
various  types  Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Highgate,  had  a 
large  and  comprehensive  group  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  hardy  plants. 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  nurserymen,  Worcester,  a  good  group  of 
well-grown  and  bloomed  specimens  of  Clematis ;  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son, 
and  Sibray,  Handsworth  Nurseries,  Sheffield,  a  very  fine  group  of  Japa¬ 
nese  Maples,  edged  with  a  line  of  their  new  white-flowered  decorative 
Pelargonium  Duchess  of  Teck  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  nurserymen,. 
Bedale,  a  large  number  of  very  fine  and  showy  bunches  of  cut  flowers  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langport,  a  large 
number  of  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  Pyrethrums  (double  and  single), 
Paeonies  (double  and  single),  Delphiniums,  and  other  hardy  plants. 
Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  double  Pyrethrums  Empress  and 
Pericles  ;  single  Pyrethrums  Agnes,  Mary  Kelway,  and  Mary  Anderson  ; 
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double  Pseony  Princess  Irene  ;  single  Pasonies  Hesperus,  Argus,  and 
Autumnus  ;  and  to  Delphiniums  Diomedes,  Julia,  and  Robusta.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware  had  a  very  large,  varied,  and  interesting  collection  also, 
including  Irises  in  great  variety,  Poppies,  Pyrethrums,  &e.,  and  certifi¬ 
cates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  Lilium  croceum  fl.-pl. ;  Pasonia  anomala 
hybrida,  a  very  showy  single  form ;  and  to  Papavers  Blush  Queen  and 
Prince  of  Orange,  two  distinct  forms  of  P.  orientale.  Messrs.  Clibran 
and  Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  had  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of 
Zonal  and  decorative  Pelargoniums,  Ixias,  and  Sparaxis  of  a  very 
showy  character,  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety,  Ac.  j  and  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Lovvfield  Nurseries,  Crawley,  had  examples  of  their  new 
flower  supports,  some  of  them  filled  with  flowers,  which  seemed  greatly 
to  interest  the  company. 

The  usual  dinner  to  the  Judges  took  place  upon  the  opening  day, 
Mr.  Joseph  Broome,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  presiding,  the  vice- 
chair  being  filled  by  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  J.P, 
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FRUIT  FORCING. 

Melons. — Fruit  Ripening. — Plants  with  the  fruit  ripening  must 
have  a  plentiful  supply  of  air,  and  water  should  be  withheld  from  the 
fruit.  If  the  plants  are  strong  and  there  is  a  disposition  to  crack,  in 
addition  to  withholding  water  from  the  roots  cut  the  growth  carrying 
the  fruit  half  or  not  more  than  three  parts  through  a  few  inches  below 
the  fruit.  A  dry  atmosphere  is  essential,  and  a  temperature  of  70°  to  75° 
artificially,  falling  about  5°  at  night.  If  the  sun  be  powerful  place  a 
slight  shade  of  some  kind  directly  over  the  fruit,  as  Melons  ripening 
become  heated  and  do  not  mature  nearly  so  regularly  nor  become  so  high 
in  flavour  as  those  that  come  on  more  gradually.  Water  need  only  be 
given  to  prevent  flagging,  and  a  slight  shade  from  bright  sun  after  a  dull 
period  is  a  much  better  way  of  preventing  flagging'  than  heavy  water¬ 
ings  and  a  close  vitiated  atmosphere. 

Fruit  Swelling. — Add  more  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks.  Let  it  be 
warm,  moderately  heavy,  rather  moist,  and  press  it  down  firmly.  Give 
a  thorough  soaking  of  water  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  follow  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  so  with  tepid  liquid  manure,  then 
mulch  with  horse  droppings  exposed  for  a  few  days  in  an  open  shed 
and  turned  over  daily.  Water  will  be  required  about  twice  a  week,  or 
only  once  in  dull  weather.  In  narrow  borders  the  waterings  will  need 
to  be  more  frequent  ;  in  large  borders  or  beds  over  fermenting  materials 
it  will  not  be  required  so  often.  Remove  all  fruit  but  three  or  four  on 
a  plant,  also  blossoms,  and  afford  the  needful  supports.  Stop  or  remove 
laterals  freely,  not  great  reductions  at  a  time,  but  little  and  often,  not 
allowing  secondary  or  tertiary  growths  to  interfere  with  the  principal. 
Syringe  twice  daily — in  the  afternoon  not  later  than  four  o’clock, 
having  the  foliage  fairly  dry  before  night,  and  sprinkle  the  house  about 
5.30  to  6  P.M.  with  liquid  manure,  and  give  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  house  when  looking  round  the  last  thing  at  night.  This  will 
save  some  trouble  if  no  air  is  given  early  in  the  morning.  On  bright 
mornings  commence  ventilating  about  seven  o’clock  or  at  75°,  and  in¬ 
crease  it  with  the  advancing  sun,  keeping  through  the  day  at  85°  to  90° 
with  bright  sun,  and  80°  to  85°  with  alternating  gleams.  Close  at 
80°  to  85°,  increasing  to  90°  or  95°.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  on 
cold  nights  and  in  dull  weather,  for  we  must  guard  against  a  sluggish 
circulation  of  sap. 

Plants  Setting  their  Fruit. — The  plants  should  be  thin  in  foliage, 
so  that  the  light  and  air  may  have  free  access.  The  growth  will  then  be 
stout  and  short-jointed,  and  the  leaves  stout  in  texture.  The  blossom 
will  be  correspondingly  strong.  Ventilate  a  little  constantly,  and  if  dull 
have  a  little  warmth  in  the  pipes  to  cause  a  circulation  of  air,  and 
when  the  heat  falls  below  65°  at  night,  or  71°  to  75°  in  the  daytime. 
The  soil  must  be  sufficiently  moist  to  prevent  the  leaves  flagging,  and 
only  moderate  moisture  will  be  required  in  the  atmosphere,  damping  in 
the  morning  and  again  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  keep  the  water  from  the 
plants.  To  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  flowers  provide 
a  warm  buoyant  atmosphere.  Fertilise  the  blossoms  about  noon  on  fine 
days,  and  when  several  are  expanded  on  a  plant  stop  at  one  joint 
beyond  the  fruit  to  insure  uniformity  of  swelling. 

Young  Plants. — Train  with  one  shoot  for  trellises,  and  rub  off  the 
laterals  up  to  the  first  wire,  and  then  every  alternate  lateral  on  opposite 
sides  afterwards,  stopping  the  leading  shoots  when  about  two-thirds  up 
the  trellis.  Flowers  ought  to  show  on  the  laterals  ;  if  they  do  not  show 
at  the  second  joint  stop  at  that.  Plants  for  training  over  the  surface  of 
the  bed  should  be  stopped  at  the  second  leaf.  Select  four  of  the  result¬ 
ing  shoots,  training  two  to  the  back  and  two  to  the  f rone  of  the  frame  or 
pit.  Remove  all  others  carefully  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  but  if  only 
two  sboots  result  stop  them  at  the  second  or  third  leaf,  and  make  a 
selection  of  the  best  for  training,  as  before  advised.  Keep  the  stem  clear 
of  laterals  and  leaves  for  a  space  of  about  6  inches  from  the  collar. 
Remove  every  alternate  lateral  on  the  shoots,  stopping  these  when  12  to 
15  inches  from  the  sides  of  the  pit  or  frame.  Let  there  be  no  deficiency 
of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  add  fresh  warm  soil  to  the  ridges  or  hillocks 


a3  the  roots  protrude.  Syringe  at  closing  time,  but  avoid  wetting  the 
stems,  as  it  may  lead  to  canker,  which  should  be  kept  under  by  rubbing 
quicklime  into  the  affected  parts  until  dry.  Provide  the  necessary 
ventilation  for  insuring  sturdy  short-jointed  growth.  Put  out  plants  as 
pits  or  frames  become  vacant,  and  if  a  gentle  warmth  at  the  root  can  be 
afforded  it  will  give  the  plants  a  start,  and  be  all  that  is  necessary. 
Close  early,  and  keep  the  growths  well  regulated  not  less  frequently 
than  once  a  week.  Shade  only  to  prevent  flagging  ;  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-day  under  powerful  sun. 

Sowing  for  Late  Fruit. — A  last  sowing  should  be  made  at  once  for 
planting  in  manure-heated  pits  or  frames.  Plants  from  this  sowing 
will  afford  useful  fruit  at  the  latter  part  of  September.  Those  with 
light  well  heated  structures  may  continue  making  sowings  as  required 
until  the  end  of  July.  The  plants  from  the  last  named  will  continue 
the  supply  up  to  the  beginning  of  November,  after  which  it  is  useless 
thinking  of  having  fruit  of  good  flavour. 

Figs. — Early-forced  Trees. — Generous  treatment  will  be  needed 
after  the  first  crops  are  gathered  to  enable  the  trees  to  swell  the  second 
crop.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep  red  spider  in  check,  and  afford 
liquid  manure  when  watering  is  necessary,  trees  in  pots  requiring  it 
daily,  sometimes  twice  a  day,  and  trees  in  borders  once  or  twice  a  week, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  rooting  area.  The  second  crop  should 
be  thinned  out  before  the  fruit  is  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  in  thinning 
reserve  the  largest  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  Mulch  trees  in  pots 
with  rich  material.  Suckers,  if  any,  must  be  removed. 

Succession  Houses. — When  the  fruit  commences  to  ripen  a  free 
circulation  of  warm  air  should  be  afforded,  which  is  essential  to  high 
quality,  not  less  so  being  the  tying-in  and  regulating  of  the  shoots  by 
thinning  and  stopping,  so  as  to  afford  the  fruit  the  benefit  of  all  the 
light  practicable.  The  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  will  need  to  be 
moderated,  not  wetting  the  fruit,  though  if  red  spider  attack  the  trees 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  closely  and  a  good  syringing  given,  which 
will  not  injure  the  remaining  fruit,  providing  it  is  done  early  on  a  fine 
day,  so  that  the  moisture  does  not  remain  long  on  them.  Do  not  allow 
any  lack  of  water  at  the  roots,  yet  lessened  supplies  will  suffice  than 
when  the  fruits  were  swelling. 

Young  Trees  in  Pots. — Those  for  next  year’s  early  forcing  must  not 
be  neglected  or  disappointment  is  inevitable.  They  must  have  all  the 
light  possible  and  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  practicable  without  touching, 
so  as  to  secure  sturdy  well  ripened  growth,  keeping  them  clean  by 
syringing,  and  affording  liquid  manure  to  effect  a  stout  growth.  This 
completed  they  may  be  stood  outdoors  to  induce  re3t,  but  the  wood 
must  be  well  ripened  previously,  and  the  sooner  the  better  for  early 
forcing. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Early  Completion  of  Bedding  Ou  t. — The  sooner  bedding  out  is  com¬ 
pleted  and  everything  put  into  good  order  the  better  it  is  for  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  concerned.  By  the  middle  of  June  all  the  beds 
should  be  properly  filled  and  the  surplus  plants  planted  in  herbaceous 
or  mixed  borders  and  in  the  more  ornamental  parts  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  This  applies  more  especially  to  those  kinds  from  which  cut¬ 
tings  are  needed  early.  Unless  these  extra  plants  are  grown  it  is 
necessary  early  in  the  season  to  partially  disfigure  some  of  the  beds  in 
order  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  strong  cuttings,  or  to  lift  plants 
from  the  beds  before  frosts  cripple  them,  and  thereby  disturb  the 
arrangements  much  sooner  than  it  ought  to  be  done.  Pelargoniums 
planted  early  on  good  ground  will  yield  a  profusion  of  stout  cuttings, 
while  if  Verbenas,  Violas,  Lobelias,  and  Ageratums  are  similarly  treated 
and  not  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  by  flowering  all  the  season, 
they,  too,  will  afford  either  abundance  of  good  cuttings  or  may  be 
lifted  with  a  greater  certainty  of  growing.  In  any  case  surplus  plants 
should  not  be  kept  till  the  end  of  the  month  before  they  are  put  out. 
While  in  pots  or  boxes  they  require  to  be  watered  daily,  and  in  addition 
become  stunted  and  of  little  service  afterwards,  but  if  planted  early 
they  quickly  become  both  ornamental  and  useful. 

Carpet  Beds. — These  are  frequently  the  last  to  be  filled,  and  lightly 
so.  The  design  ought  to  have  been  laid  down  and  the  groundwork  of 
hardy  trailing  or  close  growing  green  and  grey  foliaged  plants  already 
well  established.  If  this  has  to  be  done  now,  the  beds  should  be  freely 
shaded  with  blinds  or  branches  of  trees  and  frequently  moistened  in 
bright  weather.  Large  pot  plants  are  not  suitable  for  filling  in  the 
designs.  They  answer  very  well  for  dotting,  but  Alternantheras,  Pyre¬ 
thrums,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthemums,  Sempervivums,  and  dwarf 
growing  plants  generally  can  be  most  neatly  planted  when  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  size.  The  majority,  but  notably  Alternautheras,  may 
well  be  planted  with  a  dibble,  and  so  thickly  as  to  quite  fill  the  spaces 
after  the  fully  grown  leaves  formed  in  heat  disappear.  They  will  some¬ 
times  grow  well,  but  as  a  rule  become  smaller  rather  than  larger.  Plant 
accordingly,  and  there  will  be  no  failure  in  a  cool  wet  summer. 

Mixed  Arrangements. — It  often  happens  that  from  various  causes  there 
are  too  few  plants  to  fill  the  beds.  Thus  it  becomes  necessary  to  either 
purchase  what  more  are  required,  or  to  attempt  some  kind  of  mixture. 
Not  (infrequently  these  mixed  beds  are  the  most  attractive  of  any,  and 
in  after  years  become  a  fixed  custom.  Sub-tropical  plants,  such  as  Pan- 
danuses,  Dracienas,  Palms  in  variety,  Caladiums,  Marantas,  and  Crotons, 
can  frequently  be  spared  from  well-stocked  stoves,  and  these  being  duly 
hardened  off  may  with  Cordylines,  Yuccas,  Aloes,  Ficuses,  Grevilleas, 
and  Acacia  lophantha  from  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  be  very 
effectively  grouped.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  them  in  pots,  plunging  these 
in  the  beds,  and  if  arranged  rather  thinly,  accordin  ;  to  their  heights,  a 
groundwork  of  some  kind  being  formed,  the  effect  will  be  enhanced 
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Selaginella  Kraussiana,  Panicum  variegatmn,  Tradescantia  bicolor, 
Smilax,  and  Isolepis  gracilis,  are  all  suitable  and  appropriate  for  surfacing 
the  ground  among  these  plants,  or  any  other  trailing  fine-foliaged  or 
flowering  plants  may  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  Mixed  beds  com¬ 
posed  largely  of  flowering  plants  are  also  effective.  Strong  plants  in 
pots  of  Fuchsias,  Plumbago  capensis,  Heliotropes,  double  and  single 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  and  other  Begonias,  Celosias  and  Cocks¬ 
combs,  Marguerites,  Erythrinas,  Carnations,  Campanula  pyramidalis, 
Lilium  auratum,  and  Gladioli  are  all  capable  of  being  turned  to  good 
account  in  filling  large  mixed  beds.  All  would  succeed  best  planted  out 
in  enriched  ground.  It  should  perhaps  be  added  that,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  fill  beds  forming  part  of  a  design  with  these  comparatively  large 
plants,  and  in  any  case  a  somewhat  sheltered  position  is  desirable. 

Mulching  the  Beds. — A  mulchiDg  of  leaf  soil,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
fine  peat,  or  even  grass-  from  the  mowing  machine,  serves  to  keep  the 
plants  cleaner,  splashing  being  to  a  certain  extent  prevented,  and  also 
saves  much  labour  in  watering.  The  surface  of  the  beds  should  be 
first  loosened  and  levelled  with  a  small  flat  hoe,  and  after  the  mulching 
is  applied  the  training  ought  to  be  commenced.  In  any  case,  or  whether 
the  beds  are  mulched  or  not,  surface  hoeing  and  levelling  may  well  be 
done  by  a  careful  operator,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  water  the  beds  again 
do  it  in  the  evening,  and  if  possible  use  pond  or  soft  water. 

Thinning  out  Annuals. — Slugs  have  in  too  many  instances  rendered 
thinning  out  impossible,  but  those  who  have  been  fortunate  in  preserv¬ 
ing  their  border-raised  annuals  will  act  wisely  in  freely  thinning  out  the 
patches  where  the  seedlings  are  at  all  thick.  For  instance,  if  Mignonette 
plants  are  given  good  room  they  will  cover  ground  12  inches  square, 
and  flower  strongly  till  frosts  cut  them  down  ;  whereas,  if  crowded 
together  the  plants  quickly  spoil  each  other,  and  no  good  flower  spikes 
are  obtained.  Poppies,  Candytuft,  Clarkias,  Convolvulus,  Cornflowers, 
Eschscholtzias,  Godetias,  and  various  other  annuals  require  less  room  as 
a  rule,  but  all  of  them  pay  for  being  well  thinned  out.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  the  thinnings  may  be  transplanted  to  where  there  are  blank 
spaces,  but  they  rarely  succeed  so  well  as  those  sown  where  they  are  to 
grow. 

Seeds  to  he  Sown. — Although  May  is  the  best  month  in  most  districts 
to  sow  seeds  of  Wallflowers,  Brompton  Stocks,  Forget-me-nots,  and 
Sweet  Williams,  useful,  if  smaller  plants,  may  yet  be  obtained  if  the 
seed  is  sown  at  once.  The  seed  will  germinate  more  quickly  if  sown  in 
boxes  or  pans  placed  on  a  bed  of  ashes  at  the  foot  of  a  north  wall.  From 
these  boxes  the  plants  should  be  early  pricked  out  on  a  border  or  good 
open  piece  of  ground.  The  plan  of  sowing  the  seed  thinly  in  shallow 
moistened  dril's  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  all  the  summer  answers 
well,  and  is  the  simplest  in  the  end.  Holyhocks  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground  now,  the  seedlings  being  wintered  in  cold  frames  ready  for 
putting  out  next  spring.  Pansies,  Primroses,  and  Polyanthuses  may 
also  be  sown  in  the  open,  numbers  of  serviceable  plants  being  frequently 
raised  in  this  way.  If  the  garden  soil  is  naturally  heavy  or  lumpy,  a 
liberal  quantity  of  sifted  light  mould  from  the  frame  ground  should  be 
provided  either  for  sowing  or  transplanting  very  small  seedlings  in. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Hoeing. — We  are  often  surprised  to  see  gardens  at  this  season  so  full 
of  weeds.  There  may  be  no  time  to  pull  them  up,  but  the  hoe  would 
have  prevented  them,  and  by  its  use  on  a  fine  day  thousands  may  be 
destroyed.  The  garden  is  then  not  only  rendered  neater  and  more 
enjoyable,  but  loosening  the  soil  stimulates  the  growth  of  useful  crops. 
For  instance,  at  the  present  time  our  quarter  of  spring-sown  Onions  is 
quite  free  from  weeds,  but  we  still  run  the  Dutch  hoe  between  the  rows 
once  a  fortnight,  regarding  it  as  both  a  cleanser  and  fertiliser,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is.  If  instead  of  allowing  weeds  to  run  rampant  the  hoe 
were  used  freely  the  results  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory.  Where 
weeds  exist  uproot  them  at  once,  and  use  the  hoe  to  prevent  others 
appearing. 

Eabthing-ttp  Crops. — This  is  another  operation  we  do  not  neglect, 
Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Potatoes,  Broad  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  and  all 
crops  that  grow  tall  are  benefited  by  being  supported  at  the  base  of  the 
stems.  Unless  Potatoes  are  earthed  many  of  the  tubers  become  ex¬ 
posed,  turn  green,  and  are  useless  as  food.  Cauliflowers  are  very  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  maggots  at  the  root,  but  if  a  good  handful  of  soot  is 
sprinkled  round  each  plant  and  the  soil  drawn  up  to  the  stem  with  the 
drag  hoe  few  of  them  will  be  injured.  Late  Potatoes  are  now  being 
earthed  up,  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  Savoys,  and  Broccoli  will  be  planted 
between  the  rows. 

Asparagus. — This  valuable  vegetable  has  been  very  productive  this 
season,  but  the  growths  came  up  rapidly,  and  its  season  is  shorter  than 
usual.  We  have  ceased  cutting,  and  the  growths  are  being  made  secure 
against  breakage  by  the  wind.  This  attention  is  not  always  given  to 
Asparagus  in  summer,  as  we  have  often  noticed  fine  shoots  broken 
by  storms  when  a  stake  and  a  tie  or  two  would  have  saved  them  to 
the  immense  advantage  of  the  root.  We  have  seen  Asparagus  seed 
germinate  much  better  than  it  has  done  this  year,  and  young  plants  will 
require  to  be  kept  quite  free  from  weeds  to  allow  them  to  make  useful 
growth.  If  time  will  allow  and  dry  weather  should  occur  the  whole  of 
the  plants  would  be  greatly  improved  by  weekly  soakings  of  water.  If 
liquid  manure  can  be  applied  so  much  the  better,  but  clean  water  may 
also  be  used.  Those  who  value  good  Asparagus  will  not  grudge  this 
labour  in  assisting  the  growth  of  the  plants. 

Herbs  from  Seed. — Thyme,  Sage,  anti  some  others  of  the  herbs 
often  fail  to  grow  from  seed  sown  in  March,  but  if  good  the  seed  will 
germinate  freely  if  sown  in  June,  and  the  plants  then  grow  quickly. 


As  most  of  the  seeds  are  small  they  should  be  sown  in  friable  soil,  and 
they  all  do  better  in  rows  than  broadcast. 

Vacant  Frames.— Several  frames  are  now  vacant.  Some  of  them 
may  be  required  for  plants  in  pots,  but  probably  not  all,  and  Cucumbers 
may  be  planted  in  them.  These  will  grow  and  fruit  freely  without 
artificial  heat,  and  the  crops  may  be  useful.  Capsicums  and  Egg  Plants 
also  succeed  in  frames  in  summer,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are- 
kept  free  from  insects  by  syringing  and  fumigating. 

Liquid  Manure  for  Vegetables.— Now  "that  the  weather  is 
warm  and  dry,  and  the  vegetables  growing  freely,  liquid  manure  may 
be  given  them  with  marked  advantage.  Peas  that  are  filling  their  pods. 
Cauliflowers  about  to  head,  Onions  bulbing,  and  all  vegetables  ad¬ 
vancing  to  maturity  will  be  benefited  by  copious  applications.  If  a 
tank  is  attached  to  the  stable  or  cow  house  good  liquid  manure  will  be 
available,  or  guano  or  some  other  kinds  of  artificial  manures  may  be 
dissolved  in  water  and  applied  at  once. 

Staking  Runner  Beans. — All  who  can  secure  stakes  for  Runner 
Beans  invariably  use  them,  as  it  is  found  that  when  the  plants  are 
staked  and  allowed  to  run  up  6  feet  or  7  feet  they  bear  longer  and  more 
profusely  than  when  confined  to  short  stems  without  stakes.  If  we 
could  not  secure  stakes  we  would  grow  twice  the  number  of  the  un¬ 
staked  rows,  as  it  would  take  this  number  to  produce  an  equal  quantity 
of  Beans,  though  the  rows  need  not  be  more  than  half  the  distance 
asunder.  When  stakes  are  used  they  should  be  inserted  before  the 
plants  commence  running,  or  they  will  twine  round  each  other  and  not 
take  to  the  supports  in  a  proper  way  afterwards.  A  second  sowing 
should  be  made  now  in  well  manured  trenches,  covering  the  seeds 
3  inches  deep.  Another  sowing  should  also  be  made  of  Peas,  Broad 
Beans,  Turnips,  Radish,  Spinach,  and  Lettuce. 


HE  BBE-KBEPBRu 


NOTES  ON  BEES. 

WHAT  MAKES  BEES  DWINDLE? 

“  About  a  week  ago  a  cold  north-east  wind  brought  a  couple  of 
chilly  days.  On  the  coldest  of  these  days  we  were  away  from 
home.  Throughout  the  day  the  sun  either  shone  hazily  or  was 
thinly  clouded.  When  we  got  home  we  found  bees  in  the  water 
tubs,  bees  in  the  chicken  troughs,  bees  in  the  buttermilk,  bees  in 
the  grass,  bees  on  the  walks,  bees  on  the  pump,  bees  everywhere, 
benumbed,  and  unable  to  get  home.  This  is  what  I  find  always 
causes  bees  to  dwindle — chilly,  cloudy,  damp  weather.  Of  course, 
bees  that  are  least  healthy  are  least  able  to  stand  such  weather,  and 
the  colony  that  is  situated  and  packed  so  as  to  be  dryest  and 
warmest  will  be  the  healthiest.  High-pressure  methods  of  stimu¬ 
lation  very  early  in  the  spring  also  drive  bees  out  to  perish,  often 
tearing  down  faster  than  building  up. — -George  F.  Robbins, 
Mechanicsburg,  Ill.,  April  19th,  1889.”  The  above  is  from  “  Glean¬ 
ings  ”  of  May  15th,  and  is  not  only  in  sentiment  but  in  expression 
what  I  have  long  advocated  and  taught.  Its  able  editor,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Root,  in  a  footnote  says,  “  I  think,  frieud  R ,  you  are  exactly 
right  in  the  matter  :  and  we  should  endeavour  to  have  the  bees- 
stay  in  their  hives  during  such  weather,  if  there  is  any  way  to 
manage  it.” 

The  best  answer  to  give  to  the  last  sentence  is  Yes,  there  is  a 
way.  Follow  the  advice  given  in  these  pages.  Store  your  bees 
properly,  and  with  sufficient  stores  in  August  or  September,  in 
properly  constructed  hives  efficiently  protected  from  the  weather, 
and  let  them  alone  until  genial  weather  calls  them  forth,  then  the 
experienced  bee-keeper  will  know  whether  any  manipulation  will 
be  necessary  or  not.  In  few  cases  will  it  be  required.  Attention  to 
having  a  proper  queen  at  the  head  of  all  stocks  is  imperative,  and 
perhaps  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper,”  who  has  already  hinted  at 
this,  may  give  more  of  his  experience  on  this  important  point.  It 
would  be  only  a  repetition  of  what  I  have  frequently  warned  bee¬ 
keepers  against  were  I  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  causes  of 
hives  dwindling.  The  best  advice  as  to  what  to  do  is,  do  nothing. 
One  bee-keeper  shaded  the  front  of  his  hives  during  a  snowstown» 
the  bees  flew  out,  and  hindered  by  the  supposed  protection  none 
re-entered,  and  the  hives  became  useless. 

The  more  comfortable  bees  are  kept  the  more  able  they  are  to 
resist  the  chilling  atmosphere,  and  they  do  not  fall  victims  to 
its  fatal  conducting  power.  Bees  from  a  hive  cold  in  the  ntenor 
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■often  fall  chilled  before  they  fly  many  yards  from  the  hive.  Given 
two  hives  of  equal  strength — the  one  having  a  deficiency  of  stores 
.and  the  other  plenty,  beginning  breeding  at  the  same  time,  the 
weather  chilly,  the  bees  in  the  former  will  fly  out  and  dwindle. 
The  bees  within  will  make  an  effort  to  cover  all  the  brood,  but  in 
their  relaxed  cluster  a  sufficiency  of  heat  is  not  kept  up,  the  brood 
is  gradually  eaten  out,  and  the  adult  bees  get  less  daily.  In  the 
latter  caze  no  flying  out  is  necessary,  hence  the  bees  increase  and 
prosper.  Although  the  foregoing  is  neither  quite  original  nor 
full,  I  trust  it  may  serve  its  purpose  of  impressing  bee-keepers  with 
fhe  importance  of  carrying  out  the  principles  advocated,  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  “  modern  ”  instructions  to  those  who  invented  them. 
Below  is  one  of  numerous  letters  I  receive  bearing  upon  the 
question  at  issue.  Everyone  bears  out  the  principles  advocated 
-and  taught  in  these  pages. 

“  My  hives  came  all  through  the  winter,  but  one  had  a  fertile  worker 
queen  breeding  drones,  so  I  consigned  it  to  the  brimstone  pit,  and  I  had 
ione  robbed  yesterday.  Others  are  all  in  good  condition  and  full  of  bees. 
Have  you  observed  the  want  of  flower  on  the  Plane  trees  this  season  ? 
Here  we  have  not  a  flower,  and  instead  of  an  incessant  hum  of  insect 
life  from  “  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,”  all  is  silent.  1  do  not  recollect 
having  seen  such  an  entire  absence  of  flower  from  the  Planes  before. 
It  makes  a  difference  to  bee-keeping  in  this  district,  as  nice  supers  used 
to  he  got  from  the  Planes.  We  had  no  deaths  in  either  octagon  or 
square  Stewarton  here,  fully  bearing  out  your  contention  as  to  the 
adaptability  of  either  hive  to  the  requirement  of  the  bees,  while  the 
■deaths  in  the  bar-frames  so  strongly  recommended  elsewhere  have  been 
very  numerous ;  in  fact,  I  have  not  seen  one  come  through  the  winter 
worth  a  rap.  As  I  already  said,  mine  are  all  in  an  advanced  stage,  and 
-.several  never  got  a  drop  of  sugar,  but  depended  wholly  on  what  they 
gathered  last  season,  and  from  several  of  these  I  got  a  fair  amount  of 
super  honey. — William  Dick,  Kirknewton,  Midlothian." 

SWARMING. 

This  is  becoming  general  now,  and  has  been  since  the  last  week 
-of  May.  It  is  better  to  encourage  it  than  keep  bees  in  too  small 
hives,  but  it  is  more  judicious  to  enlarge  hives  for  the  full  scope 
of  the  queen  and  its  internal  economy  than  to  encourage  swarms 
'from  such  small  hives.  When  suitable  weather  comes  full-sized 
hives  send  forth  swarms  capable  of  gathering  a  large  surplus,  to 
the  delight  and  profit  of  the  bee-keeper. — A  Lanarkshire  Bee¬ 
keeper. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Kate  Inquirers  (.1/.  M.,  and  Others'). — Letters  arriving  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  are  too  late  to  be  answered  in  the  current  issue ;  nor 
«an  similarly  late  communications  be  inserted  the  same  week,  except  by 
special  arrangement. 

Arallas  ( Walpurgis ). — The  species  with  green  leaves  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Fig,  but  differing  in  shape  and  colour,  is  A.  Sieboldi.  If 
you  wet  the  young  leaves  and  dust  them  with  tobacco  powder  or  snuff 
■now  and  then,  we  think  they  will  not  be  attacked  by  insects. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched  (Z.  It.). — The  foliage  indicates  that  the 
house  has  been  kept  closed  too  long  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day,  and 
then  the  ventilators  opened  too  wide  at  once  to  lower  the  temperature. 
In  such  a  case  the  evaporation  from  the  foliage  is  always  great,  and 
tender  leaves  are  browned  at  the  edges— scorched  or  chilled.  If  sulphur 
has  not  been  burnt  in  the  house,  the  above  is,  we  think,  the  cause  of 
injury. 


Tomato  Leaves  Curled  (_F.  S.). — The  leaves  of  some  varieties  of 
Tomatoes  curl  naturally,  and  without  seeing  some  of  yours  we  cannot 
possibly  say  whether  they  are  diseased  or  not.  The  temperatures  you 
name  are  fully  high,  except  with  free  ventilation  night  and  day,  and  a 
rather  dry  in  preference  to  a  very  moist  atmosphere  is  desirable. 

Peach  Leaves  Scorched  (<9.  II.). — It  would  appear  from  your 
letter  that  the  sulphide  of  potassium  mixture  has  injured  the  leaves, 
but  we  have  known  stronger  applications  do  no  harm.  We,  however, 
did  not  advise  its  use,  nor  do  we  ever  do  so  experimentally  for  testing 
its  effect  before  using  it  generally.  No  doubt  your  tree  would  be  im¬ 
proved  by  placing  the  roots  in  fresh  firm  calcareous  loam  early  in 
the  autumn.  Immature  wood  and  gumming  are  precursors  of  fruit 
falling  prematurely. 

Nectarines  Dropping-  (6*.  II.). — On  dissecting  the  fruits  you 
have  sent  we  have  no  doubt  the  misfortune  complained  of  is  due  to  one 
of  two  causes,  or  it  may  be  in  part  to  both — namely,  imperfect  fertilisa¬ 
tion  or  a  deficiency  of  lime.  If  the  border  contains  a  good  quantity 
of  ca’careous  matter,  then  undoubtedly  the  blossoms  did  not  set  as  they 
should  have  done.  This  may  have  arisen  from  a  deficiency  oE  pollen, 
imperfect  organs  of  fructification,  or  a  damp  atmosphere  when  the  tree 
was  flowering. 

Chrysanthemums  Injured  ( Novice j. — We  fear  the  plants  that 
were  so  severely  damaged  by  large  pieces  of  ice  will  not  be  easily  brought 
into  condition  for  producing  good  blooms.  No  doubt  you  have  acted 
rightly  in  cutting  the  worst  down,  and  slight  dressings  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  stimulate  growth,  but  it  is  easy  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
with  it.  A  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  clear  liquid  manure — the 
drainings  from  a  dung  heap — given  very  pale  in  colour  once  a  week 
would  assist  the  plants.  Nitric  acid  is  more  of  a  stimulant  than  a  food 
for  plants. 

Questions  and  Answers  ( I) .  LI). — We  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
answer  questions,  but  having  searched  diligently  through  your  note  we 
fail  to  find  anything  to  answer.  However,  as  you  evidently  expect  us 
to  say  something,  we  advise  you  to  endeavour  to  improve  on  your 
peculiar  method  of  spelling,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  dictionary, 
and  your  grammar  is  also  open  to  considerable  improvement.  We  have 
never  seen  “  Sataarday  ”  so  rendered  before,  and  your  letter  is  in  other 
respects  novel. 

Summer-pruning-  Fruit  Trees  ( Farnham ). — The  most  important 
requisite  in  the  formation  of  fruitful  trees  is  the  thin  disposal  of  the 
main  branches.  They  should  be  sufficiently  far  apart  for  the  sun  to 
shine  between  them,  then  if  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  not  shortened 
natural  spurs  will  form,  and  there  will  be  little  breast  wood  to  cut 
out.  Any  growths  not  wanted  for  extension  may  be  cut  back  now  to 
four  or  five  leaves,  and  secondary  growths  that  may  follow  be  pinched  to 
one  leaf.  If  the  main  growths  are  too  numerous  some  of  them  may  be 
cut  out  now. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (J.  Cl). — We  cannot  account  for  the  presence 
of  mildew  on  your  Vines  for  the  first  time.  We  gather  from  your 
letter  that  you  grow  plants  in  the  houses,  and  if  these  have  been 
watered  late,  and  the  atmosphere  has  been  rather  damp  and  moist, 
with  a  low  night  temperature,  the  conditions  would  be  favourable  for 
the  germination  of  the  spores.  Read  our  reply  to  another  correspondent. 
Sulphur  can  usually  be  blown  off  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  It  will 
not  disfigure  the  Grapes  half  so  much  as  the  mildew  will  if  this  is 
allowed  to  spread. 

Seedling  Pelargonium  ( R .  McKenna). — The  box  containing  the 
trusses  of  Ivy-lea -  ed  Pelargonium  did  not  arrive  till  Thursday  morning, 
and  the  cotton  wool  had  abstracted  the  moisture  from  them,  thus  the 
flowers  were  withered,  and  nearly  all  the  petals  shaken  off.  Judging 
from  the  solitary  flower  that  in  some  degree  retained  its  shape,  and 
from  your  description  of  the  plants,  the  variety  is  probably  a  very 
good  one,  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  opinion  from  the  spoiled 
samples.  They  would  have  arrived  fresh  in  a  little  newly  cut  grass,  or 
surrounded  with  soft  leaves,  such  as  Spinach. 

Repotting  Camellias  ( Newcastle ).  —  All  the  requisite  details 
have  often  been  given  in  our  pages,  and  more  fully  than  they  can  be 
furnished  in  a  reply.  If  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  the  plants  may  be 
shifted  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  set,  and  before  they  are  as  large  as 
peppercorns,  taking  care  that  the  balls  of  soil  are  not  dry  at  the  time, 
and  that  the  new  compost  given  is  moist  also,  but  not  ivet.and  pressed 
down  as  firm  as  the  old.  The  roots  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  only 
loose  drainage  particles  removed,  and  a  little  loose  soil  rubbed  from 
the  top  when  potting.  Apply  water  with  judgment  afterwards,  and 
shade  with  occasional  syringings  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  frequent 
applications  to  the  roots  immediately  after  the  plants  are  shifted. 

Ceranlum  Cuttings  (6-’.  S.  F.). — We  presume  you  refer  to  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  For  producing  dwarf  bushy  plants  choose  stout  jointed 
cuttings,  4  to  5  inches  long,  half  to  be  inserted  in  the  soil.  They  should 
have  all  the  sun  and  air  they  can  endure,  and  the  plants  only  protected 
with  glass  in  summer  against  drenching  rains.  The  cuttings  are  best  in¬ 
serted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  when  roots  are  visible  through  the  drainage 
nip  off  the  points  of  the  plants,  and  a  week  afterwards  shift  them  into 
pots  2  or  3  inches  wider,  pressing  the  soil,  which  may  consist  of  good  turfy 
loam,  with  a  sixth  part  of  crumbled  manure  and  a  little  crushed  char¬ 
coal,  also  sand  if  the  loam  is  heavy,  pressing  it  very  firmly  round  the 
roots.  Firm  potting,  free  exposure  to  sun,  also  pinching  the  shoots 
occasionally,  is  the  routine  for  producing  dwarf  bushy  plants. 

Mildew  on  Vines  (A.  S.). — Seeing  that  sulphuring  the  pipes  is 
generally  practised  by  gardeners,  and  has  been  frequently  advised  in 
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our  “Work  for  the  Week”  columns  this  year,  it  is  a  wonder  you  did 
not  try  it  before  writing.  It  has  the  merit  of  doing  no  harm  if  the 
pipes  are  not  overheated  at  first,  and  some  persons  have  found  it 
beneficial,  though  we  regard  it  rather  as  a  deterrent  than  anything 
else.  The  drenching  and  chill  of  the  outside  border  would  predispose 
the  Vines  to  attack.  You  will  not,  perhaps,  clear  the  parasite  from  the 
bunches  without  applying  sulphur  to  them,  but  by  all  means  try, 
though  do  not  let  the  enemy  get  too  firm  a  footing.  A  somewhat  dry 
buoyant  atmosphere  should  be  maintained  with  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
avoiding  sharp  currents,  if  any.  Your  general  management  appears  to 
have  been  good,  if  the  night  temperature  has  not  been  too  high,  that 
depending  on  varieties,  which  you  do  not  name. 

Freeslas  (II.  F.  F.). — The  bulbs  were  not  ripened  last  year.  This 
may  have  resulted  largely  from  the  cold  wet  summer.  A  strong  foliage 
growth,  under  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air,  is  essential  after  flower¬ 
ing,  and  after  the  leaves  die  down,  as  they  must  do  gradually  and  not 
prematurely.  The  pots  containing  them  should  be  stood  in  a  very  sunny 
position,  the  soil  kept  quite  dry.  When  the  plants  are  forced  early  the 
leaves  are  often  of  necessity  then  drawn  up  tall  and  thin,  when  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  large  bulbs  to  form  and  ripen.  Your  non-flower¬ 
ing  plants  will  be  best  in  a  frame,  with  the  sashes  drawn  off  on  fine 
days,  and  nights  too  ;  then,  if  stout  foliage  is  developed,  large  bulbs 
will  be  produced  ;  but  if  the  plants  are  already  drawn,  through  being 
grown  in  a  house,  they  cannot  produce  bulbs  equal  to  those  sold  by 
dealers  for  producing  early  flowering  plants. 

Melons  not  Setting-  (George). — There  is  no  doubt  the  soil  has 
been  too  moist  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  atmosphere  excessively 
moist  and  cold,  with  probably  a  too  crowded  condition  of  the  growths. 
The  remedy  is  to  cease  watering,  or  only  give  sufficient  to  prevent 
flagging,  and  be  careful  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  the  foliage  of 
the  plants  as  little  as  possible.  If  the  growth  is  crowded  thin  it  well. 
Keep  the  bottom  heat  at  80°  to  85°,  and  the  top  heat  70°  to  75°  at  night, 
with  10°  to  15°  rise  in  the  daytime  from  sun  heat.  Allow  a  little  venti¬ 
lation  constantly  day  and  night,  and  ventilate  freely  when  the  weather 
is  favourable.  When  half  a  dozen  blossoms  on  a  plant  are  fully 
expanded  fertilise  them,  and  continue  daily  to  impregnate  the  fresh 
blossoms  as  they  expand,  stopping  the  shoots  bearing  the  blossoms  one 
joint  above  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  impregnation.  When  four  to  six 
fruits  on  a  plant  are  set  and  swelling  freely  remove  the  others  and  earth- 
up  the  roots,  supplying  water  copiously  and  as  often  as  needed,  creating 
a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  on  warm  afternoons, 
and  close  early. 

Primula  Auricula  (J.  Wilson). — The  species,  a  native  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  has  yellow  flowers,  and  so  have  two  of  its  varieties  occurring  there, 
Primula  Auricula  lutea  and  P.  A.  calycantha.  A  third  variety,  also  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  P.  A.  integerrima,  has  flowers  of  various  colours. 
It  is  probable  that  all  these  ministered  to  the  production  of  our  garden 
varieties.  As  long  ago  as  1848  we  published  the  following  notes  on  this 
flower — The  Auricula  is  described  and  figured  by  Gerarde  in  his  “  Herbal,” 
which  appeared  in  1597,  and  it  is  there  called  the  Bear's-earor  Mountain 
Cowslip.  He  says  there  were  then  many  sorts,  giving  drawings  of  eight, 
the  yellow,  the  purple,  the  scarlet,  the  blush-coloured,  and  several  reds. 
Like  Bauhin,  he  gives  them  the  specific  botanical  name  of  Auricula 
Ursi ;  but  by  Matthiolus  and  others  it  was  named  Sanicula  alpina,from 
its  supposed  healinsr  virtues  and  mountain  birthplace.  It  was  often 
called  by  ladies  the  French  Cowslip.  It  is  very  certain  that  they  were 
thus  early  much  cultivated  by  French  florists,  for  there  is  a  poem  in 
their  praise  in  a  curious  work  published  at  Douay  in  1616,  entitled 
“  Jardin  d’Hy ver,”  and  with  the  verses  are  numerous  drawings  of  the 
Auriculas,  or  “a’Oreilles  d’Ours,”  as  they  are  there  called.  Gesner 
named  it  Lunaria  anthritica  and  Paralytica  alpina.  Parkinson  says  it 
obviously  belonged  to  the  Cowslip  family,  but  Ludwig  was  the  first  to 
arrange  it  there  under  the  generic  name  of  Primula.  Gerarde  says  that 
the  eight  kinds  he  enumerates  were  then  commonly  grown  in  the  gardens 
about  London,  but  it  is  evident  they  were  not  much  esteemed  ;  nor  is 
any  notice  taken  of  raising  varieties  from  seed.  This  neglect  soon 
passed  away,  for  Johnson,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde,  published  in  1633, 
says  that  there  were  then  a  very  great  many  varieties  of  these  flowers 
growing  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Tradescant  and  Mr.  Tuggie.  Trades- 
cant’s  garden  was  at  Lambeth,  and  he,  at  the  time  Johnson  wrote,  -was 
gardener  to  Charles  I. 

The  Onion  Mag-grot  (I).  J/.).  —  In  our  experience  the  Onion 
maggot  may  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented,  but  when  once  the  grubs 
have  penetrated  into  the  centres  of  the  plants  they  cannot  be  destroyed 
without  destroying  the  crop  also.  Preventive  measures  are  twofold — 
using  soot,  lime,  and  salt  freely  just  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  then 
sowing  in  drills  which  have  been  made  3  inches  deep  and  nearly  filled 
with  wood  ashes,  covering  the  seed  also  wnth  this  material.  In  gardens 
where  the  Onion  fly  abounds  it  is  wise  to  adopt  the  above  precautions, 
and  especially  to  have  the  Onion  bed  as  far  distant  as  possible  from  the 
site  on  which  a  previous  crop  has  been  injured.  The  next,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  the  most  effectual  means  of  saving  the  crop,  is  when  the  plants  are 
growing,  and  immediately  they  are  attacked  by  the  fly.  Close  obser¬ 
vation  and  prompt  action  are  requisite  in  this  matter.  Had  you 
examined  the  plants  closely  during  the  morning  of  bright  days  in  May 
and  early  June  you  would  have  seen  a  number  of  white  specks  on  them 
like  particles  of  pollen,  and  if  you  had  examined  these  through  a  good 
pocket  magnifier  you  would  have  found  they  were  clusters  of  eggs, 
which  would,  as  seen,  resemble  ants’  eggs,  but  more  pointed.  The 
Onion  fly,  Anthomyia  ceparum,  deposits  these  in  thousands,  and  from 


these  the  maggots  emerge  that  destroy  the  crop.  As  these  eggs,  as  we 
have  carefully  observed,  do  not  adhere  to  the  leaves  by  any  glutinous 
substance  they  are  easily  washed  off  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  shaken  off  or 
blown  off  if  needed,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  dislodge  them  with  the 
syringe  and  forcible  applications  of  petroleum  and  soapsuds — a  small  wine- 
glassful  of  the  former  well  mixed  in  a  gallon  of  the  latter.  One  good 
syringing  daily  so  long  as  the  eggs  are  being  deposited  will,  as  we  have 
proved  to  our  own  satisfaction,  save  a  crop  of  Onions.  If  applications  of 
petroleum  and  soapsuds  are  not  effectual  in  your  case  now,  you  may  con¬ 
clude  you  did  not  write  to  us  soon  enough  for  information.  We  know 
of  no  better  remedy,  but  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  been  successful  in  extirpating  the  destructive  pest  in  question-. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants* 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers^ 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds' 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cottorr 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  oncer 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(  W.M.M.). — Pancratium  caribreum.  ( A .  S.). — 1,  Brassia  verrucosa.  2, 
Epidendrum  cochleatum.  ( J.C. ). — 1,  Davallia  elegans.  2,  insufficient. 
3,  Asplenium  longissimum.  ( G .  A.). — 1,  Pteris  argyrea.  2,  Davallia 
foeniculacea.  (II.  P.). — 1,  Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  2,  Adiantnm 
formosum.  3,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum.  4,  Chorozema  corda- 
tum.  5,  Nephrolepis  tuberosa.  6,  Onychium  japonicum. 
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Market  qu'et  owing  to  the  holidays. 


VEGETABLES. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  •• 

8 

0  to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  .. 

•  • 

0 

9 

to  1 

3 

Asparagus ,  bundle  . .  . . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

•  • 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Beans,  Kidney, per  lb.  .. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punnet 

0 

2 

0 

O 

Beet, Red, dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 

•  • 

0 

2 

0 

8 

Broccoli ,  bundle  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Onions,  bushel  .. 

.. 

s 

0 

4 

0 

Brussels  Sproute,  4  sieve 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

s 

0 

» 

0 

Cabbage,  dozen  ..  .. 

l 

< 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozen  •• 

•  • 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Capsicums,  per  100  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt... 

•  • 

4 

0 

1 

0 

Carrots,  bunch  ••  •• 

0 

4 

0 

0 

„  Kidney,  per  cwt. 

4 

0 

8 

a 

Cauliflowers,  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  •• 

•  • 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Salsify,  handle  .. 

•  • 

1 

0 

1 

8 

Coleworts,  doz.  bunches 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzouera,  bundle 

•  • 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  .. 

0 

3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  lb .  .. 

•  • 

0 

S 

0 

0 

Endive,  dozen..  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  .. 

•  • 

8 

0 

4 

a 

Herbs,  bunch  ..  ..  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  lb.  .. 

•  • 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Leeks,  bunch . 

0 

8 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  •• 

•  • 

0 

4 

0 

0 

FRUIT. 

S. 

d. 

0. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

0. 

d. 

Apples,  4  sieve..  ..  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  .. 

•  • 

4 

0 

ti-  9 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen  ..  .. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cherries,  $  sieve  . .  . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plums,  4-sieve  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Grapes,  per  lb . 

1 

< 

4 

0 

St.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

ft 

0 

Lemons  case  ..  ..  .. 

10 

0 

16 

0 

Btrawberries,  per  lb. 

•• 

2 

0 

5 

0 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


8. 

d. 

B 

a. 

Anemones,  doz.  bunches 

1 

6  to  4 

0 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  •• 

a 

0 

4 

0 

Azalea,  12  sprays  ..  .. 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  .  •  •  • 

0 

9 

i 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

a 

0 

Cineraria,  per  bunch 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Cornflower,  doz.  bnchs... 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Eucharis,  dozen  ••  •• 

2 

6 

5 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  •• 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Gladioli,  per  bunch . .  . . 

1 

0 

i 

6 

Iris,  dozen  bunches 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Lilac,  White  (French), 
per  bunch  . 

3 

0 

6 

0 

Lilium  candidum,  doz. 
blooms . 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 
blooms . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

Lilyof  theValley.12  sprays 

0 

6 

1 

0 

„  „  12  bunches 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

6 

Maidenhair  Fern,  doz. 
bunches . 

• 

0 

9 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bnnohes 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Mignonette,  12  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Moss  Roses,  12  bchs.  (Fr.) 

4 

0  to  9 

0 

PLANTS 


S.  d.  *.  a. 

Myosotia  or  Forgetmenots 

dor.  bunches  16  4  0 

Narclss  (various)  ....  2  0  6  O' 

Pansies,  dozen  bnnohes  ..  2  0  4ft 

Pelargoniums,  12  trusses  0  9  1  O' 

„  scarlet,  12  bunches  3  0  6  ri 

Peonies,  dozen  blooms  ..06  10 

Polyanthus,  doz.  bunches  2  0  4  0 

Pyrethram,  doz.  bunches 

(French)  12  0  18  0 

„  English  White, 

12  bloomB  ..0  4  0  6 

„  English  Coloured, 

12  blooms  ..  0  2  0  4 

Ranunculus,  doz.  bunches  0  0  6  0 

Roses,  Red,  12  blooms  ..  2  0  4  l» 

„  (indoor), dozen  ..10  2  0 

„  Tea,  dozen  ....  2  0  4  0 

„  yellow  . .  2  0  6  0 

Spiraea,  dozen  bunohes  ..4  0  8  0 

Stephanotis,  doz.  sprays  2  0  SO 
Sweet  Peas,  doz.  bunches  4  0  8  0 

Sweet  Sul'an,  „  4  0  6  0 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  ..10  16 

IN  POTS. 


B. 

Aralia  Sieboldi,  dozen  . .  6 
Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  . .  9 
Arbor  vita1  (golden)  dozen  12 

Asters,  12  pots . 0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  6 
Bedding  plants  in  variety, 
per  doz.  from  ..  ..  1 

Bedding  plants,  in  boxes, 

each . 1 

Caladiums,  per  doz.  ..  12 
Calceolaria,  per  dozen  . .  4 
„  Herbaceous  „  6 

Christmas  Bose  ..  ..  0 

Cineraria, per  dozen  ..  6 

Dracwnaterminalis,  doz.  24 
Dracsena  viridis,  doz.  ..  12 
Erica  Cavendishi,  doz.  . .  18 

„  various,  doz . 12 

Euonymus,  var..  dozen  6 
Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen  6 


d.  a.  d. 

0  to  12  0 

0  12  0 

0  24  0 

0  0  0 

0  18  0 

0  0  0 

6  2  6 

0  18  0 

0  8  0 

0  12  0 

0  0  0 

0  9  0 

0  42  0 

0  24  0 

0  30  0 

0  24  0 

0  18  0 

0  24  0 


s. 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  4 
Ficus  elastic,  each  . .  1 
Foliage  plants,  var.,  each  2 
Fuchsia,  per  dozen..  ..  4 

Geraniums,  Ivy,  doz.  . .  8 
Hydrangea,  per  dozen  ..  9 
Lobelias,  per  dozen  . .  4 

Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen  6 
Mignonette,  per  dozen  ..  4 

Musk,  per  do-en  . .  . .  2 

Myrtles,  dozen . 0 

Nasturtiums,  per  dozen . .  2 

Palms,  in  var.,  each  . .  2 
Pelargoniums,  scarlet,  12  2 

Pelsrgoniums,  per  dozen  6 
Saxafraga  pyramid  alis, 

p»r  dozen . 9 

Spiriea,  per  dozen  . .  . .  6 

„  palmata,  per  doz.  12 
B'ocks,  per  dozen  . .  . .  3 


d.  i.  d. 

0  to  18  0 

6  7  0 

0  10  0 

0  9  0 

0  6  0 

0  18  0 

0  6  0 

0  12  0 

0  8  0 

0  4  0. 

0  12  0, 

6  4  0- 

6  21  0. 

6  6  0 

0  18  O' 

0  18  0- 

o  12  a 

0  24  0 

0  4  0 
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There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  farmer  desirous  of 
information  which  is  not  easily  overcome,  and  unless  he  be  a  man 
of  firm  resolve  and  steady  perseverance  he  may  be  tempted  to  turn 
away  in  disgust  at  the  contrariety  of  opinion  shown  by  those  who 
assume  the  position  of  leaders  of  thought  and  action  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world.  -I  You  cannot  farm  without  stock  ”  is  the  popular  cry 
with  which  his  inquiries  after  the  best  manure  are  met,  nor  is  it 
often  that  any  attempt  is  made  to  qualify  this  downright  assertion. 
On  one  hand  he  is  told  there  is  nothing  like  farmyard  manure,  on 
the  other  that  chemical  manures  are  indispensable  ;  or  if  he  wishes 
to  bring  down  his  labour  bill  by  laying  down  land  to  pasture  he  is 
met  at  the  outset  by  the  Rye  Grass  controversy,  by  more  dogmatic 
■statements  for  and  against  selected  Grasses  and  those  which  are 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  till  he  is  ready  to  exclaim  with  Mr.  Tulliver, 
■“  This  is  a  puzzlin’  world  !” 

To  a  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  this  contradictory  evidence 
invariably  brings  conviction  that  he  must  proceed  with  caution  in 
attempts  at  improvement,  and  eventually  he  will  be  led  to  adopt  a 
safe  means  and  to  avoid  placing  blind  confidence  in  the  advice  of 
any  man  of  extreme  views.  “  No  artificials  for  me  !  Why  Noodle- 
kins  went  on  using  nitrate  of  soda  till  his  land  was  worn  out,”  said 
a  positive  John  Bull  to  us  the  other  day,  with  such  an  air  of  con¬ 
viction  that  we  made  no  attempt  to  explain  why  the  excessive  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  alone  does  harm.  No  doubt  farmyard  manure  is 
safe  and  efficient,  because  it  contains  all  the  elements  of  plant  food, 
yet  we  are  bound  to  decry  its  extreme  use  because  it  is  so  costly  to 
manufacture  and  apply  to  the  soil.  As  an  outcome  of  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  price  of  cattle  it  is  said  that  there  has  been 
some  profit  besides  manure  upon  fat  cattle.  The  fact  of  such  a 
thing  being  thought  sufficiently  important  to  be  mentioned  shows 
that  it  is  exceptional,  and  if  account  were  taken  of  the  value  of  the 
beasts  when  purchased,  or  of  the  cost  of  rearing,  grazing,  and 
fattening,  together  with  that  of  carting  the  manure  to  form  a  huge 
heap  or  mixen,  turning  over  the  heap,  carting  to  and  spreading  upon 
the  land,  with  the  actual  loss  sustained  during  the  entire  process 
in  the  gase3  escaping  from  the  top  and  liquid  manure  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mixen,  there  would  be  a  heavy  per  contra  to  enter 
against  any  so-called  profit. 

Instead  of  a  heavy  outlay  upon  cattle  to  provide  enough  manure 
for  a  farm,  it  would  appear  advisable  to  confine  the  herd  of  live 
stock  to  horses,  pigs,  cows,  and  a  moderate  number  of  home-bred 
■cattle,  using  the  manure  so  obtained  for  roots,  Beans,  Peas,  and 
■other  crops,  so  far  as  it  will  go.  Coincidently  with  this  all  sheep¬ 
folding  possible  should  be  done  upon  other  parts  of  the  farm,  and 
for  the  remainder  pure  chemical  manure,  consisting  of  mineral  and 
nitrogenous  manures,  selected  and  blended  with  care  and  judgment, 
so  as  to  store  the  soil  with  sufficient  nitrogen,  potash,  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  to  ensure  a  full  development  of  each  crop.  This 
arrangement  to  sustain  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  the  happy  mean 
at  which  all  farmers  should  aim,  for  it  is  reasonable,  economical,  and 
must  certainly  prove  efficient  under  the  guidance  of  sound  practical 
knowledge.  Under  the  light  of  modern  science  it  is  simple  non¬ 
sense  to  assert  that  “  artificials  ”  are  worthless,  or  that  “  muck  is 
the  backbone  of  farming.”  A  very  weak  backbone  it  must  prove 
if  we  may  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses  as  we  drive  past  the 
huge  mixens  which  are  so  generally  made  by  the  roadside  in  May 
after  the  stock  is  turned  out  to  grass,  for  the  sense  of  smell  is 
offended  by  the  pungent  odour  of  gases  set  free  by  fermentation, 
and  the  sense  of  sight  by  the  stream  of  dark  rich  liquid  running  to 
waste  from  the  heap.  It  is  true  enough  that  the  mixen  suffers  no 
perceptible  loss  of  bulk,  but  it  does  undoubtedly  lose  the  quint¬ 
essence  of  its  rich  store  of  fertility,  and  is  then  just  so  much 


humus  or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  does  some  good  to  the 
soil,  but  nothing  like  the  good  it  ought  to  do,  and  would  have  done 
had  all  its  primary  properties  been  retained  in  it. 

The  advice  to  lay  down  land  to  pasture  should  also  be  received 
with  reserve  and  adopted  with  caution,  especially  by  tenant 
farmers.  When  the  landlord  finds  the  seed  the  question  of  perma¬ 
nent  pasture  may  be  entertained,  but  otherwise  it  would  appear 
more  desirable  to  make  temporary  pastures  for  three  or  four  years. 
There  need  then  be  no  anxiety  about  the  finer  Grasses,  as  they  are 
altogether  dispensed  with,  only  those  of  robust  free  growth  being 
used,  with  a  happy  feeling  of  certainty  of  a  full  plant  and  abundant 
crop  year  after  year  if  only  the  soil  is  really  fertile.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  three  or  four  years  lay,  when  well  managed, 
affords  relief  by  lessening  labour,  and  is  also  profitable.  It  is 
questionable  if  we  know  as  yet  how  profitable  the  plan  is  or  may 
be,  for  if  by  a  system  of  alternate  husbandry  in  combination  with 
ensilage  we  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  a  certain  number  of  men 
and  horses,  and  altogether  avoid  the  cultivation  of  costly  root 
crops,  it  would  indeed  prove  a  boon,  and  would  tend  to  lighten 
the  burden  and  cheer  the  heart  of  many  an  anxious  farmer  in  his 
struggle  with  adversity. 

WORK  OX  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Growth  has  gone  on  with  such  rapidity  that  before  the  publication 
of  this  note  we  hope  to  be  well  on  the  way  with  the  haymaking.  May 
the  weather  prove  propitious,  for  the  crop  is  one  of  great  abundance, 
and  it  will  be  a  real  treat  to  make  some  good  hay  once  more  after  the 
sad  experience  of  a  wet  haysel  last  year.  Never  had  we  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty  to  sell  hay  as  we  have  recently  experienced.  Dealers  take  full 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  hay  in  stack  is  of  doubtful  quality,  and 
of  the  prospect  of  an  abundance  of  good  hay  this  year. 

The  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  late  top-dressing  to  growing 
crops  has  told  well,  and  we  have  now  ample  proof  that  there  is  no  loss 
of  nitrogen  when  very  wet  weather  follows  the  use  of  this  valuable 
fertiliser  in  spring  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  dark  colour  and  robust  growth 
of  some  Wheat  where  this  happened  is  remarkable,  and  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  another  part  of  the  same  crop  where  the  soda  was  used  later 
in  damp,  but  not  downright  wet  weather.  Depend  upon  it  the  advice 
to  use  soda  in  dull  damp  weather,  but  not  in  very  wet  weather  in  spring, 
is  wrong.  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  told  us  there  was  a  certain  loss  of  nitrogen 
in  the  drainage  water  during  winter,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
such  waste  of  fertility  continues  in  spring. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  down  weeds,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  record  a  tolerably  full  Mangold  plant  with  the  land  so  clean 
that  we  hope  it  will  give  us  very  little  trouble  during  haymaking.  On 
one  of  our  off  hand  farms,  where  the  land  is  heavy  and  foul  with  couch 
grass,  much  extra  labour  will  be  required  both  with  hand  and  horse  hoes. 
This  farm  came  in  hand  at  Michaelmas,  1887,  and  we  have  not  yet 
got  it  really  clean,  for  the  late  tenant  left  behind  a  sad  heritage  of 
Couch  Grass,  Charlock,  and  wild  Oats.  His  crops  and  his  purse  suffered 
from  his  slovenly  practice,  and  we  have  been  put  to  much  expense  in 
trying  to  get  rid  of  these  robbers  of  the  soil.  When  will  farmers  see  it  is 
their  own  interest  to  keep  the  land  clean,  and  to  suffer  none  of  its  fertility 
to  be  wasted  1  Surely  this  is  one  of  the  stern  lessons  of  adversity. 


Indian  Wheat. — An  American  exchange  says  that  the  exports 
of  Wheat  from  India  during  the  last  week  of  April  were  680,000 
bushels,  of  which  300,000  bushels  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
380,000  to  the  Continent.  The  shipments  for  the  corresponding  week 
in  1888  were  060,000  bushels.  The  total  shipments  since  April  1st  were 
1,960,000  bushels,  of  which  1,210,000  bushels  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  720,000  bushels  to  the  Continent. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS, 

CAMDEN’  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  82'  40"  N. ;  Lon*.  0°  8'  0"  W. :  Altitude.  Ill  feet. 
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Friday  . 
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30.049 

65.1 
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76.1 

55.6 

117.2 
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KEMABKti. 


2nd.— Bright  and  hot.  3rd.— Bright,  breezy,  and  pleasant. 

4th.— Bright  and  fine.  5th.— Fine  bright  day  ;  cloudy  evening. 

6th.— Cloudy  morning;  bright  hot  afternoon ;  very  severe  thunderstorm  from  9  toll  P.M^ 
with  0*519  in.  of  rain  and  more  than  1300  flashes  of  lightning. 

7th.— Warm  and  fine  morning;  cloudy  afternoon,  with  distant  thunder,  and  thunderstorm 
from  5  to  5.30  P.M.,  with  0*20  in.  of  rain  in  ten  minutes.  Doll  evening. 

8th. — Overcast  throughout. 

A  week  of  hot  summer  weather,  with  an  exceptionally  severe  thunderstorm  on  the 
•th.  Temperature  about  8°  above  the  average.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION,  j 

4  FIFTIETH  anniversary  of  an  institution  is  a  noteworthy 
event,  and  the  jubilee  festival  of  this  excellent  charity,  which 
•was  celebrated  last  week,  demonstrated  the  existence  of  much 
•warmheartedness  amongst  the  wealthy  towards  a  class  which  con¬ 
tributes  largely  to  the  enjoyments  and  necessities  of  life.  It 
was  considered  fitting  that  something  should  be  done  to  mark  the 
year  1889  as  an  important  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Institution,  and 
at  will  be  conceded  that  in  no  other  way  could  this  be  so  appro¬ 
priately  effected  as  by  raising  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  for  placing 
the  seventeen  unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  last  election  on  the 
pension  list.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  admirable  object  an 
appeal  was  made  for  £3000,  and,  as  may  have  been  seen  in  our 
■•advertising  columns,  it  was  nobly  responded  to,  and  more  than 
that  amount  was  raised. 

The  Institution  was  undoubtedly  fortunate  in  securing  as 
President  for  the  day  a  member  of  the  great  house  of  Rothschild, 
“the  members  of  which  have  for  a  long  time  ranked  among  its 
most  munificent  supporters.  The  subscription  list  of  the  Chairman 
•of  the  Jubilee  banquet,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  amounted 
to  £1500,  and  he  showed  by  his  speech  his  admiration  of  the  work 
of  gardeners,  and  his  deep  sympathy  with  those  of  them  who 
meed  assistance  in  the  eventide  of  life.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  we  have  been  able  to  record  from  time  to  time  in  the 
published  list  handsome  donations  from  the  affluent  ;  but  it  is 
mot  with  less  gratification  that  we  are  able  to  announce  that 
the  gardeners  of  the  kingdom  contributed  to  the  Jubilee  Fund 
£950.  This  at  once  affords  evidence  of  their  prudence,  and  of 
'their  desire  to  help  their  less  fortunate  brethren  through  the 
Institution  which  they  have  supported  so  well.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  the  Chairman  referred  not  only  to  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  floriculture  in  the  form  of  Orchids  for  the  rich,  but  to  the 
•expansion  of  the  trade  in  flowers  for  the  masses  ;  he  said  the  value 
of  cut  flowers  sold  daily  in  London  amounted  to  between  £5000 
;and  £G000.  His  desire  was  to  see  the  trade  still  further  developed, 
;and  to  see  flowers  brought  within  reach  of  the  poorest  classes,  as 
nothing  tended  to  elevate  the  people  and  improve  their  morals  so 
much  as  to  bring  them  in  contact  with  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

Mr.  John  Lee,  the  “  father  of  the  Institution,”  was  present  at 
the  celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary,  and  received  a  great 
•ovation.  His  deep  interest  in  its  progress  and  prosperity  was 
manifested  in  his  speech,  and  his  reception  was  possibly  enhanced 
in  consideration  of  his  happy  recovery  from  a  serious  illness, 
•contracted,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  he  accepted 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  cold  storage  of  fruit.  As  in 
everything  else  he  undertakes  he  discharged  that  duty  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  amidst  the  surroundings  of  ice  and  snow  in 
the  Leadenhall  Street  Chambers.  As  a  friend  of  gardeners  and 
gardening  no  one  is  more  consistent  than  Mr.  John  Lee. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Yeitch  joined  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  evening 
which  the  Chairman  had  proposed,  and  in  doing  so  imparted,  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Institution,  some  interesting  information.  After 
referring  to  the  munificent  support  accorded  by  the  Rothschild 
family  during  a  number  of  years  he  showed  the  progress  that  had 
ibeen  made.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  annual  subscriptions  were 
£720,  now  they  were  £1360;  donations  then  £700,  now  £1165  ; 
there  had  been  paid  in  pensions  then  £930,  now  £2100  ;  while 
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during  that  time  the  expenses  had  decreased  from  25T  to  16'8 
per  cent.  The  funded  stock  in  1874  was  £10,400,  but  has  now 
increased  to  £21,100  ;  and  in  1865  the  pensions  were  increased 
from  £16  and  £12  to  £20  and  £16.  The  pensioners  had  increased 
from  1  in  1840  to  50  in  1860,  60  in  1870,  80  in  1830,  and  they  now 
number  134.  The  oldest  of  them,  101  years  of  age,  had  subscribed 
£18  18s.,  and  in  twenty-nine  years  has  received  £4i0.  They  now 
hoped  to  raise  the  pensioners  to  150.  They  had  no  buildings  to 
maintain,  no  commissions  to  pay  on  donations,  and  the  staff 
consisted  of  “  one  old  man  and  a  boy,  with  an  odd  man  to  help 
occasionally.” 

It  will  be  understood  that  Mr.  Yeitch  referred  to  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Cutler,  who  has  grown  grey  in  working  for  the  Institu¬ 
tion  with  untiring  zeal.  He  probably  thinks  about  little  else, 
and  no  doubt  considers  those  people  the  best  in  the  world  who 
give  it  the  most  support.  The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  “Old  Boy,’’  humorously  alluded  to  Mr.  Cutler  once  falling 
through  the  ice  at  Gunnersbury  and  being  rescued  by  one  of  the 
Rothschild  family.  He  promised  if  Mr.  Cutler  should  fall  in 
again  he  should  have  the  best  bottle  of  port  in  the  house.  The 
Secretary  in  his  reply  announced  amidst  cheers  that  the  sum 
collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  was  £3469  ;  that  he  did 
not  want  to  go  through  the  Gunnersbury  ice  again,  but  he  should 
like  to  taste  some  of  that  fine  old  port. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  in  a  brief  but  excellent  speech 
proposed  the  healths  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
institution.  He  said  sometimes  they  lost  sight  in  the  keen  compe¬ 
tition  of  business  of  that  which  refined  and  elevated  the  taste. 
Nothing  was  more  calculated  to  alleviate  those  who  were  distressed 
and  hard  run  in  the  daily  conflict  of  life  than  that  restoration 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  objects  of  Nature,  fostered  by  the 
art  of  the  gardener,  eminently  tended  to  produce.  The  best  and 
wisest  and  noblest  of  mankind  had  found  their  delight  and 
recreation  in  the  garden,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  the  English 
people  that  they  encouraged  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  were 
in  no  sense  behind  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Dr.  Hogg,  who  briefly  re¬ 
sponded,  as  did  Mr.  G.  Monro  for  the  Committee  of  Management. 
The  approaches  and  banqueting  hall  were  beautifully  decorated 
with  Palms  and  other  plants,  and  the  proceedings  rendered  the 
more  enjoyable  by  the  accomplished  Miss  Mary  Belval  and  her 
talented  assistants.  The  assemblage  was  one  of  the  largest  that 
has  been  seen  in  connection  with  the  Institution,  and  never  was 
more  earnestness  nor  hopefulness  displayed. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Queen’s  reign  has  been  cele¬ 
brated  by  various  persons  and  organisations  in  various  ways,  but 
by  no  class  more  worthily  nor  towards  more  worthy  objects  than 
by  the  horticultural  community,  for  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  nearly  £700  was  specially  raised,  and  an  extra  grant  of 
£5  made  to  the  pensioners.  The  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  the 
second  anniversary  of  which  will  be  held  next  month,  was 
also  established.  We  now  find  that  considerably  more  than 
£6000  has  been  raised  in  two  years  for  charitable  purposes— 
the  amount  above  named  for  the  Institution  under  notice,  and 
an  equal  amount  for  the  Orphan  Fund.  The  extent  of  distress 
relieved  and  the  amount  of  good  done  to  aged  gardeners  and 
widows  and  practically  destitute  children  can  scarcely  be  com¬ 
prehended,  as  by  none  can  the  benefits  be  fully  appreciated 
except  by  the  needy  recipients,  or  the  scarcely  less  needy,  per¬ 
haps,  on  whom  several  of  them  have  mainly  depended.  And 
it  is  alike  gladdening  and  encouraging  to  know  that  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  aged  has  made  its  greatest  advance  during  the  time 
the  Fund  for  the  young  has  been  established.  The  organisations 
will  help,  not  hinder  each  other,  as  through  their  agency  cases 
of  distress  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  obscurity  will 
be  made  known,  and  their  existence  will  stimulate  efforts  towards 
their  alleviation.  Both  equally  have  our  sympathy,  and  at  present 
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we  rejoice  in  the  signal  success  that  has  been  achieved  at  the  last 
anniversary  festival  of  the  Gardeners’  Royal  Benevolent  Institu¬ 
tion.  For  the  next  we  predict  success  also,  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  year  will  be  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch,  whose  energy 
and  resources  are  proverbial,  and  as  applied  to  the  good  object  in 
view  will  not  fail  to  bring  a  satisfactory  response. 


PLANTING  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

AYheRE  it  is  intended  that  Tuberous  Begonias  are  to  take  an 
important  part  in  the  decoration  of  the  flower  beds  or  borders  this 
season,  now  is  the  time  to  lay  such  a  foundation  for  their  future 
welfare  that  success  can  be  ensured  provided  the  weather  is  favour¬ 
able.  In  fact,  Tuberous  Begonias  are  not  so  particular  in  their 
growth  as  regards  the  weather  as  are  many  other  plants.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  these  Begonias  are  so  valuable  for  bedding, 
as  with  good  treatment  they  are  successful  either  in  a  wet  or  a  dry 
season  ;  the  wonder  is  they  are  not  more  freely  employed,  especi¬ 
ally  in  small  gardens,  where  there  is  much  difficulty  in  storing  a 
large  number  of  Pelargoniums  through  the  winter. 

In  no  way  are  Begonias  so  effective  when  in  bloom  as  in  a  mass, 
either  keeping  the  colours  apart  or  mixing  them  judiciously,  and 
white  is  particularly  useful.  However,  the  matter  of  arrangement 
is  to  be  regarded  as  purely  of  personal  taste,  the  planting  and 
after  cultivation  is  the  same.  Whether  the  edges  of  the  beds  are 
to  be  raised  and  planted  with  some  of  the  numerous  low-growing 
carpet  plants  will  be  for  the  cultivator  to  decide  ;  but  in  my  opinion 
all  beds  should  be  treated  in  this  way,  so  much  better  effect  is 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  plant  equal  to  Hermaria 
glabra,  as  it  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  surroundings,  whether  it 
be  gravel  paths,  grass  plots,  or  whatever  plants  are  employed  in  the 
beds.  More  than  this,  the  chief  point  in  its  favour  is  the  little 
attention  needed  during  the  summer.  When  once  planted  it  takes 
care  of  itself,  and  quickly  covers  the  soil.  Where  it  is  in  lines  all 
that  is  needed  is  a  clipping  now  and  again  with  shears. 

The  beds  should  be  deeply  dug,  not  because  the  plants  are  of  a 
deep-rooting  habit,  but  with  a  view  to  retaining  moisture  in  a  dry 
season,  and  in  a  wet  one  of  allowing  a  free  passage  for  the  surplus 
water  from  heavy  and  continuous  rains.  If  the  soil  in  the  beds  is  of 
a  light  sandy  nature  a  dressing  of  half-decomposed  cow  manure 
worked  in  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  below  the  surface  will  be  of 
great  service  ;  but  should  the  soil  be  heavy  and  retentive  some 
partly  decomposed  horse  manure  will  be  the  best,  or  a  dressing  of 
bone  meal  may  be  added.  Whatever  manure  is  added  to  the  soil  it 
must  not  be  buried  too  deeply,  or  the  roots  will  find  little  benefit 
from  its  application  until  quite  late  in  the  season.  The  more 
vigorous  the  growth  at  the  start  the  more  likelihood  is  there  of 
obtaining  an  abundance  of  bloom  at  an  early  stage  of  the  season. 
If  the  plants  have  been  in  frames,  either  planted  out  or  in  boxes, 
with  ample  space  to  develop,  they  will  be  well  supplied  with  roots 
which  will  cling  to  the  soil,  forming  a  mass  from  6  to  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Planted  in  this  manner  no  check  through  removal  can 
possibly  take  place,  as  the  soil  in  the  boxes  will  have  been  thoroughly 
watered  previous  to  planting.  By  this  means  new  roots  are  made 
much  quicker  after  planting  than  if  the  balls  of  soil  about  the 
plants  were  dry  and  needed  watering  directly  after  planting  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  The  plants  should  not  be  put  in 
too  deeply^ — just  enough  to  cover  the  roots,  thoroughly  working  the 
soil  around  the  roots.  Press  this  down  firmly  with  the  hands  while 
planting,  and  leave  the  soil  between  the  plants  loose,  not  hard  by 
treading  upon  for  the  operation  of  planting.  It  is  much  better  to 
use  boards  to  stand  upon  than  to  tread  the  soil  down  hard,  which, 
if  at  all  wet  at  the  time,  is  liable  to  run  together,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  free  growth  of  the  plants. 

If  the  plants  have  not  been  standing  out  of  doors  for  a  short 
time  previous  to  planting,  and  the  sun  is  powerful  at  the  time 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  beds,  some  damage  may  be  caused  to 
the  foliage  of  the  Begonias  by  the  sun  scorching  them  directly 
they  are  planted.  If  there  is  the  least  suspicion  of  the  soil  being 
dry  at  the  roots  scorching  is  most  likely  to  occur,  which  not  only 
disfigures  the  plants,  but  causes  a  check  to  growth,  which  is  much 
better  avoided  by  timely  shading  than  by  after  coddling  in  any 
manner. 

■  J  ^ave  seen  plants  taken  direct  from  the  greenhouse  to  the  beds 
without  any  preparation  as  to  hardening.  The  first  hot  sun 
blistered  their  leaves  so  much  as  to  seriously  imperil  their  chance 
of  future  success.  The  remark  then  was  made,  “Begonias  will 
not  do  here  on  this  place,  it  is  too  cold  it  being  not  the  fault  of 
the  climate,  but  of  the  method  of  treating  them. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  covering  the  surface  of  the  beds  with 
a  low  growing  carpet  plant  for  three  reasons.  First,  such  a  cover¬ 
ing  forms  a  contrast  between  the  blooms  and  the  soil  much  more  1 


pleasant  than  the  bare  earth  ;  the  flowers  then  show  to  much 
greater  advantage  by  reason  of  the  contrast  obtained.  Secondly, 
the  covering  obtained  prevents  the  blooms  becoming  splashed  with 
the  soil  consequent  on  heavy  rains.  The  third  reason  why  I  con¬ 
sider  the  carpeting  of  the  beds  beneficial  is  that  should  the  weather 
be  hot  and  dry  the  moisture  is  retained  in  the  soil  longer  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Begonias.  Sedum  glaucum  I  consider  the  best 
plant  to  employ  ;  its  colour  agrees  with  the  largest  number  of 
colours  of  the  Begonia. — E'.  M. 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS— THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

AND  UTILISATION. 

TRead  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  J.  Wright.  1 

( Continued  from  page  4737) 

Exhibiting. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  showing  garden  produce  for 
prizes.  This  promotes  wholesome  rivalry,  and  stimulates  to  better 
culture.  Not  less  important,  but  perhaps  more,  is  the  excellent 
practice  of  awarding  prizes  to  the  best  stocked,  best  cultivated,  and 
most  orderly  gardens.  I  have  had  hard  yet  pleasant  days’  work  in 
judging  small  gardens,  and  have  been  delighted  to  see  the  splendid 
crops  in  them,  and  the  extreme  neatness  prevailing.  Such  admir¬ 
able  results  could  only  have  been  attained  by  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  and  diligent  endeavour,  and  wrnuld  never  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  spur  of  competition.  All  honour  to 
those  who  give  and  those  who  win  prizes  for  gardens  and  garden 
produce,  as  well  as  to  those  who  try,  even  if  they  fail  :  their  turn 
will  come  in  time  if  they  profit,  as  all  should  profit,  by  experience 
gained  in  losing.  Men  who  have  achieved  the  greatest  success  in 
gardening,  as  in  other  occupations,  are  men  who  have  surmounted 
the  most  obstacles  by  persevering  effort  day  by  day,  week  by  week, 
and  year  by  year — losing  no  time,  and  making  the  fewest  mistakes, 
through  well  thinking  cut  the  plan  of  action  before  entering  on  the 
campaign.  It  is  most  important,  too,  that  judges  of  gardens  be 
competent,  painstaking,  absolutely  impartial,  and  unprejudiced 
men,  who  never  think  who  the  owners  are  of  whatever  may  be 
under  inspection,  but  only  of  the  work  or  produce  in  competition. 
Every  award  should  be  a  lesson,  and  only  just  judgments  teach 
sound  doctrine  in  indicating  the  right  standards  at  which  com¬ 
petitors  should  aim  in  their  endeavours  to  share  in  the  honours 
provided. 

Fruit  for  Small  Gardens. 

I  wish  to  say  a  little  on  this  important  branch  of  useful  garden¬ 
ing.  I  should  like  to  say  a  good  deal,  but  clocks  and  watches  keep 
going,  and  there  is  a  limit  to  the  patience  of  their  owners.  For 
small  plots,  where  bush  fruits  and  vegetables  are  to  be  grown 
between  trees,  the  trees  should  be  standards,  which  bear  heavy 
crops  on  compact  heads — not  wide-spreading  branches.  That  is  an 
important  condition  in  planting  very  small  plots.  Here  are  a  few 
compact  growing  free-bearing  Apples:  —  Early  Julyan,  Manks 
Codlin,  Domino,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Cellini,  Stirling  Castle, 
Potts’  Seedling,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Lane’s  Prince  Albert. 
Dessert  Apples,  for  home  use  or  sale — Irish  Peach,  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  bear  well  aDd  are  of  moderate 
growth.  A  larger  number  would  perhaps  bewilder.  If  only  six 
are  wanted  out  of  the  dozen  choose  the  third,  fourth,  eighth, 
ninth,  and  two  last  named  ;  if  only  three  the  third,  fourth,  and 
ninth.  They  all  answer  well  also  as  dwarf  trees  on  Paradise  stocks 
when  such  are  preferred.  Next  to  Apples  come  Plums  for  useful¬ 
ness.  The  first  is  Rivers’  Early  Prolific,  then  follow  the  Czar, 
Victoria,  White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Damsons.  The  most  certain 
of  all  in  bearing  is  the  Victoria.  Pears  are  less  profitable  as 
standards.  A  few  of  the  most  reliable  are  Williams’  Bon  Chretien, 
Hessle,  Fertility,  and  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle. 

If  only  one  or  two  Cherry  trees  are  grown  birds  usually  have 
the  fruit  ;  they,  however,  leave  the  Morello,  or  Brandy  Cherries, 
till  the  last,  and  bush  trees  grown  in  the  open  bear  well.  Carter’s 
Prolific  is  one  of  the  best  Raspberries,  and  can  be  grown  without 
wires  or  stakes  if  needed.  Red  and  Black  Currants  give  a  good 
return,  as  do  Gooseberries,  productive  sorts  being  Crown  Bob’, 
Whitesmith,  Lancashire  Lad,  and  Industry.  The  most  extensively 
grown  midseason  Strawberry  was  raised  in  Nottinghamshire — Sir 
Joseph  Paxton.  I  have  known  crops  sold  for  £50  an  acre,  the 
purchaser  taking  all  risks  and  doing  all  the  picking.  President  is 
also  productive.  A  new  variety,  well  named  Noble,  is  highly 
worthy  of  attention  ;  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all,  and  on  that 
account  valuable,  while  the  fruit  is  of  the  first  size  and  of  g<  od 
quality.  It  will  be  largely  cultivated,  because,  to  use  a  colloquial 
ihrase,  it  is  believed  there  is  “  money  in  it.”  Strawberries  may 
be  grown  along  the  sides  of  paths,  making  a  neat  bordering. 

Planting. — A  few  hints  on  management.  The  sooner  fruit  trees 
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are  planted  after  the  leaves  can  be  shaken  off  them  the  better.  They 
will  grow  afterwards  if  moved,  even  when  the  buds  are  swelling  in 
spring,  provided  the  roots  are  kept  moist  when  out  of  the  ground, 
and  the  soil  is  in  free  working  condition.  At  no  season  plant 
when  the  ground  is  in  a  wet  sticky  state.  Cut  off  mutilated  roots 
and  jagged  ends,  then  the  wounds  will  heal  quickly  and  produce 
new  fibres.  Spread  the  roots  out  straight,  and  do  not  cover  them 
deeper  than  they  were  in  the  nursery,  the  earth  mark  on  the  stems 
being  a  line  of  guidance.  Do  not  place  manure  either  in  contact 
with  the  roots  nor  under  them,  but  spread  it  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  over  them,  and  for  a  foot  beyond  their  extension,  leaving  it  to 
decay.  Do  not  check  roots  near  the  surface  by  deep  digging,  hut 
encourage  them  by  top-dressings  of  manure,  especially  in  hot  dry 
weather,  for  keeping  the  top  soil  moist.  Roots  will  then  multiply 
there  and  produce  fruitful  growth  ;  if  driven  down  to  the  poorer 
subsoil  for  moisture  the  resulting  growth  may  be  strong,  but  not 
productive. 

Pruning. — This  is  a  puzzling  subject  to  not  a  few  amateurs. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  and  the  learned  who  would  make  one 
are  perhaps  not  quite  so  learned  as  they  seem.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  is  a  question  if  much  more  fruit  has  not  been  prevented  than 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  knife.  The  principle  to  grasp  is  this  : 
If  there  is  a  well-balanced  proportion  between  root  growth  and 
branch  growth,  and  the  branches  are  so  thinly  disposed  that  the 
sun’s  rays  can  pass  between  them,  fruit  buds  will  form  plentifully. 
First,  then,  have  a  sufficient  number  of  main  branches  for  forming 
a  tree,  then  almost  let  them  alone.  Thinning  to  prevent  over¬ 
crowding,  instead  of  shortening  the  branches  to  create  it,  is  the  line 
to  adopt,  yet  exactly  the  reverse  appears  to  he  the  most  largely 
Indulged  in.  The  requisite  number  of  branches  are  produced  by 
pruning  after  planting,  cutting  the  few,  then  long  and  thin,  back  to 
half  their  length  in  the  spring.  The  end  buds  left  should  point 
upwards  and  outwards,  as  the  new  growths  will  follow  the  same 
direction,  where  they  will  have  room  for  free  leaf  development  ; 
not  downwards  or  inwards,  or  the  growths  would  be  crowded  or 
shaded  and  the  leaves  spoiled.  Good  leaves  are  manufacturers  of 
fruit.  Shoots  may  be  shortened  after  planting,  because  the  roots 
have  been  shortened  in  digging  up,  and  the  balance  between  the  two 
for  the  time  destroyed.  We  want  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  we  can, 
and  as  we  cannot  stretch  out  the  broken  roots  to  the  length  of  the 
branches  or  shoots  we  cut  back  these  to  correspond  with  the  roots. 
If  sufficient  growths  do  not  push  after  the  first  pruning  to  form  a 
tree  shorten  them  the  second  spring,  but  less  severely  ;  after  that 
the  less  shortening  of  the  main  or  leading  branches  the  better  if 
the  production  of  fruit  is  of  more  importance  than  some  fanciful 
form  of  tree.  Side  shoots,  or  breastwood,  that  push  from  the 
mains,  threatening  to  overcrowd  the  centre  of  trees,  should  be  cut 
back  about  midsummer  to  three  or  four  leaves,  this  being  more 
necessary  with  Red  Currants  and  Gooseberries  than  any  other 
kinds,  and  the  snags  so  formed  can  be  shortened  to  an  inch  or  so  in 
winter.  When  an  Apple  or  any  other  tree  grows  too  luxuriantly 
in  summer,  cutting  back  the  shoots  in  winter  is  simply  followed  by 
more  and  stronger  growths,  and  so  the  combat  between  man  and 
■Nature  may  go  on  for  a  generation,  and  Nature  will  win  in  forcing 
■growth.  If  man  must  conquer  in  arresting  growth  and  producing 
fruit  he  must  use  his  brains  and  change  his  tactics.  A  little  thought 
will  convince  him  that  the  roots — the  growth-producers — must  be 
attacked,  or  the  branches  let  alone.  To  cut  back  the  branches  of  a 
tree  with  great  root  force  to  prevent  growth  is  tantamount  to 
screwing  down  the  safety  valve  of  an  engine  to  prevent  steam  while 
the  fire  all  the  time  is  kept  going.  The  branches  of  a  strong- 
rooted  tree,  if  kept  thin  and  not  shortened,  will  in  time  counteract 
the  root  power,  form  blossom  buds,  and  bear  fruit,  weather  and 
insects  permitting  ;  but  if  for  special  reasons  the  growth  must 
be  arrested  and  kept  within  certain  bounds  the  roots  must  be 
shortened  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  branches,  and  especially 
strong  roots  which  strike  down  into  the  subsoil. 

Insects. — These  must  be  subdued,  and  not  many  can  resist  the 
^effects  of  a  soap  and  petroleum  mixture,  made  by  dissolving  2  ozs. 
•of  softsoap  and  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  a  gallon  of  boiling  water, 
stirring  very  briskly  in  at  the  same  time  a  small  wineglassful  of 
petroleum,  such  as  is  burned  in  lamps.  Applied  in  the  evening, 
not  in  the  morning,  it  does  no  injury  to  anything  but  insects, 
though  if  the  leaves  are  wet  when  hot  sun  reaches  them  they 
are  apt  to  be  scorched.  White  hellebore  powder,  obtained  from 
chemists,  dredged  on  Gooseberry  or  other  trees  when  wet  will,  as 
most  gardeners  know,  destroy  all  the  caterpillars  that  receive  a  fair 
dressing,  and  it  is  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  the  multitude  who 
•have  not  yet  heard  of  the  remedy.  The  fruit  should  be  washed 
before  using  if  any  of  the  powder  remain  on  it,  for  it  is  poisonous. 
It  may  also  be  used  in  solution  made  by  beating  2  ozs.  of  the 
powder  into  paste  with  boiling  water,  then  adding  a  gallon  or  more 
.of  water  ;  if  strained  and  applied  with  a  syringe  or  whitewash 
■brush  nothing  injurious  is  left  on  the  fruit,  nor  will  caterpillars 
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remain  on  the  trees.  Fir  tree  oil  also  destroys  caterpillars  and 
insects,  any  unpleasant  smell  resulting  from  its  use  vanishing  in 
a  few  days.  These  insecticides,  used  as  they  are  when  fruit  is 
green  and  small,  do  not  affect  its  quality,  as  has  been  tested  by 
analyses. 

Manuring. — A  word  may  be  useful  on  manuring  fruit  trees. 
They  are  often  too  generously  treated  when  young,  and  over- 
exuberant  growth  incited  ;  while  when  exhausted  by  bearing,  or 
impoverished  soil,  they  are  left  to  starve,  or,  in  other  words,  are 
first  pampered  then  neglected.  The  mixture  of  chemical  manures 
previously  mentioned  is  good  for  fruit  trees,  so  also  is  a  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpetre),  all  fruits,  with  perhaps  the  exception 
of  Strawberries,  containing  more  potash  than  any  other  substance 
in  their  composition.  In  reference  to  applying  manure  a  plain  line 
of  guidance  is  this  : — If  trees  make  young  growths  18  inches  in 
length  or  more  the  soil  is,  generally  speaking,  rich  enough  ;  if  they 
make  less  than  a  foot  of  growth  a  moderate  dressing  of  manure  is 
desirable  ;  if  less  than  6  inches  a  liberal  application  is  demanded# 
A  moderate  dressing  means  2  ozs.  of  chemicals  to  each  square  yard 
of  surface,  a  liberal  one  twice  the  quantity,  and  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  best  feeding  roots  of  trees  that  have  been 
left  to  forage  for  themselves  are  not  near  the  stems,  but  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  them  at  least  equal  to  the  length  of  the  branches.  The 
roots  will  not  travel  so  far  if  they  find  what  they  need  nearer 
home,  and  the  first  need  is  moisture  in  summer,  hence  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  surface  dressings  of  manure  above  advised,  though  circum¬ 
stances  often  prevent  their  application.  Liquid  manure  given 
copiously  is  of  enormous  benefit  to  trees  that  need  additional 
support,  and  many  have  been  invigorated  by  the  contents  of  cess¬ 
pools,  which  may  be  applied  at  any  time  most  convenient  for  the 
work  being  done,  even  in  dry  open  weather  in  winter. 

I  hope  the  subject  of  fruit  tree  management  will  now  be  better 
understood  by  those  who  are  yet  learners  pondering  over  these 
remarks  till  the  lessons  sought  to  be  conveyed  are  comprehended, 
and  they  will  be  rewarded  with  more  fruitful  trees. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OliCHIDS  IN  BRUSSELS. 

The  ninth  meeting  of  L’Orchidienne  was  held  at  Brussels  orr 
the  9th  inst.  in  the  central  pavilion  of  L’Horticulture  Inter¬ 
nationale,  M.  Yan  Imschoot  in  the  chair.  Present— MM.  Massange 
de  Louvrex,  Lallemand,  Wallaert,  and  Lubbers,  Secretary.  First- 
class  diplomas  of  honour  were  awarded  tc  Catlleya  Mossiae  alba, 
Cattleya  Mendeli  var.  Peetersi,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  variabilis, 
exhibited  by  M  Peeters.  Diploma  of  honour  of  the  second  class 
was  awarded  to  Odontoglossum  crispum  album,  exhibited  by 
M  Warocque  ;  to  Laclia  majalis  and  Aerides  Fieldingi,  exhibited  by 
M.  Linden  ;  and  to  Cattleya  Mendeli  var.  Wallaerti  and  Aerides 
crassifolium  from  M.  Peeters.  First-class  certificates  for  culture 
were  awarded  to  M.  Linden  for  Brassia  verrucosa,  and  to  M.  Peeters 
for  Cattleya  Warneri. 

CALANTHES. 

I  always  take  great  interest  in  reading  any  remarks  that  may 
appear  in  your  valuable  Journal  upon  the  culture  of  Orchids.  The 
cultural  directions  given  by  “  An  Orchid  Grower  ”  at  page  437  re¬ 
specting  Calanthes  I  wish  to  fully  endorse.  Bat  there  is  one  thing 
omitted  from  that  article — viz.,  their  adaptation  for  basket  work. 
During  the  time  I  was  foreman  under  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Carr  I 
used  to  grow  many  baskets  of  them.  When  in  bloom,  and  the 
baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  conservatory  or  any  other 
cool  house,  nothing  can  surpass  them  in  beauty.  To  grow  them 
well  they  require  much  the  same  treatment  as  advocated  by 
“  Orchid  Grower,”  the  only  material  difference  being  a  more 
frequent  use  of  the  syringe. 

DENDROBIUY  BENSONI2E  MAJUS. 

Now  I  am  writing  I  should  like  to  ask  if  this  Dendrobium 
cannot  hold  its  own  in  that  family  for  beauty  and  delicacy.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  showy  Dendrobiums.  Our  collec¬ 
tion  of  Orchids  is  not  very  large,  but  as  we  have  been  successful 
with  them  I  am  in  hopes  soon  to  largely  increase  their  number. 
Seeing  what  a  small  amount  of  lisk  there  is  now  in  buying  fresh 
imported  plants  and  the  very  low  prices  they  are  offered  at,  it  is 
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a  wonder  to  me  more  are  not  grown  in  small  establishments. — 
Alfred  Bisnor,  Westley  Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  PHAL2ENOPSE3. 

Where  houses  exist  for  the  growth  of  different  species  Phalao- 
nopsis  should  be  grown  in  the  division  devoted  to  East  Indian 
kinds  or  those  that  require  a  warm  close  atmosphere.  Some  of  the 
best  examples  of  culture  that  I  have  met  with  have  been  grown  in 
ordinary  plant  stoves.  If  plants  are  received  any  time  between  the 
beginning  of  May  and  the  end  of  September  there  is  not  much 
risk  of  their  being  seriously  checked  during  transit.  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  plants  during  cold  wreather,  and  they  have  gradually  dwindled 
away  and  in  some  cases  have  been  lost,  while  in  others  they  have 
been  a  long  time  before  they  have  gained  strength. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS  UPON  ARRIVAL. 

*  The  shadiest  corner  in  a  warm  house  should  be  selected  for  the 
plants  on  arrival.  They  will  often  grow  vigorously  in  one  part  of 
the  house  and  dwindle  away  in  another.  When  the  plants  arrive  in 
spring  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether  they  take  kindly  to  the  quarters 
assigned  them,  and  if  they  grow  freely  there  they  should  not  be 
moved.  If  they  arrive  in  autumn  when  growth  is  almost  complete 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  throughout 
the  winter,  which  is  the  most  trying  time  for  Phalmnopsis.  A  very 
common  error  in  the  management  of  these  plants  after  they  arrive, 
especially  if  it  is  the  spring,  is  to  repot  them  or  to  place  them  direct 
on  to  blocks  or  in  baskets.  The  anxiety  of  the  cultivator  to  push 
the  plants  forward  and  have  them  strong  as  quickly  as  possible 
may  often  lead  to  this  treatment ;  but  it  should  be  avoided.  Give 
the  plants  every  chance  of  recovering  from  any  check  that  they 
may  have  received  in  transit.  If  undisturbed  at  their  roots 
for  a  time  they  are  much  more  likely  to  establish  themselves  in 
their  new  quarters  and  overcome  the  change  of  position  and  change 
in  their  treatment.  When  suspended  from  the  roof  they  should 
hang  at  least  24  feet  from  the  glass,  and  then  no  damage  during 
cold  severe  weather  need  be  feared.  Should  the  plants  arrive  in 
small  pans  they  are  readily  suspended,  or  if  this  is  not  convenient 
blocks  of  wood  can  be  cut,  stood  upon  the  stage,  and  the  pans  on 
them.  We  have  seen  ordinary  2-inch  draining  tiles  used  for  this 
purpose. 

POTTING  AND  REBASKETING. 

After  the  plants  have  started  into  growth  the  future  mode  of 
culture  must  be  decided  upon.  If  they  are  to  be  grown  in  pans  on 
blocks  or  in  baskets  avoid  placing  a  large  quantity  of  material 
about  the  plants.  Some  are  occasionally  seen  elevated  above  large 
pots  with  as  much  moss  and  peat  provided  for  each  plant  that 
would  have  sufficed  for  a  dozen,  with  the  result  that  the  plants  have 
gone  back  directly  or  during  the  first  winter.  If  placed  in  pans 
those  of  moderate  size  only  should  be  used  ;  but  I  have  always 
found  the  plants  succeed  better  in  baskets  or  upon  blocks  where 
they  can  expose  their  roots  to  the  moist  warm  at  me  sphere  of  the 
house.  Much  more  preferable  for  these  plants  is  something  to 
which  their  roots  can  cling  than  a  lirge  quantity  of  material  for 
holding  moisture  that  will  decoy  in  one  season.  When  the 
plants  are  placed  in  baskets  those  of  large  size  should  not  be  used. 
Those  made  of  teak  are  decidedly  the  best  on  account  of  their 
lasting  propei ties,  and  the  roots  cling  to  teak  freely.  Nearly  fdl 
the  basket  with  -harcoal  in  good  sized  lumps,  carefully  arranged,  so 
that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  material  used  for  re¬ 
taining  moisture  all  small  particles  can  be  washed  out  by  pour¬ 
ing  tepid  water  into  the  basket. 

Large  pieces  of  broken  pots  at  the  base  of  the  baskets  after  a 
time  become  objectionable,  as  they  quickly  become  green  and  slimy 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  then  retain  a  quantity  of  decomposed 
matter  that  the  plants  dislike.  The  small  pans  in  which  they  are 
grown  may  be  broken,  not  turning  them  out  for  fear  of  breaking 
any  of  the  young  growing  roots.  'Do  not  remove  any  roots  that 
cling  to  the  pan,  but  place  them  into  the  basket  carefully,  the 
old  material  about  the  roots  being  picked  away  with  care,  and  if  in 
a  bad  state  they  must  be  washed  in  tepid  water  and  allowed  to 
drain.  Let  the  centre  of  the  basket  be  wtll  elevated  by  a  good 
sized  lump  of  charcoal,  and  over  this  place  peat  fibre.  It  lasts  in 
good  condition  longer  than  moss.  Place  the  plant  upon  this  with 
its  roots  spreading  towards  the  sides  of  the  basket.  Tf  5  or  G-inch 
baskets  are  used  the  roots  will  not  extend  beyond  the  sides.  A 
little  more  peat  fibre  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal,  or  even  crocks 
this  time,  should  be  carefully  worked  between  and  over  the  roots 
up  to  the  portion  of  stem  from  which  they  issue.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  carefully  place  a  little  living  sphagnum  moss  of  the  bed 
quality,  and  encourage  them  afterwards  to  grow  by  frequently 
dewing  it  with  fine  spray  from  the  syringe.  The  material  above 
the  roots  when  the  surfacing  of  moss  has  been  arranged  should  not 
exceed  half  an  inch.  The  peat  fibre,  moss,  and  charcoal  should 


have  been  in  the  structure  some  hours  previous  to  use,  so  as  to 
become  thoroughly  warm.  The  plants  are  easily  checked,  and  any¬ 
thing  that  will  bring  about  this  condition  must  be  avoided. 
Frequently  at  the  time  of  rebasketing  sphagnum  mos3  is  pushed 
between  the  bars  to  aid  in  retaining  moisture,  and  perhaps  princi¬ 
pally  for  appearance  sake.  This  need  not  be  done,  at  least  until 
rooting  has  well  commenced  ;  in  fact,  I  have  long  since  discon¬ 
tinued  the  practice.  The  plants  do  equally  as  well,  if  not  better,, 
without  it.  It  soon  becomes  so  wet  that  the  roots  will  not  enter 
it  freely',  or  they  often  decay  during  winter — that  is,  those  which 
may  have  just  passed  through  it.  In  addition  to  this  it  assists  in; 
decaying  tlie  bars  of  the  basket. — Orchid  Groaver. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ORCHID  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  subject  of  Orchid  naming  has  been  under  consideration  in? 
a  desultory  kind  of  way  for  a  great  length  of  time,  but  some 
prominence  was  given  to  it  in  1886  when  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  held  its  provincial  Show  at  Liverpool.  Unfortunately 
no  definite  results  were  attained,  and  the  general  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  until  Professor  Reichenbach  was  avilling  to  accord  his  assist¬ 
ance  to  those  Avho  overe  desirous  of  effecting  some  needful? 
alterations  in  the  present  system  nothing  of  a  satisfactory  character- 
could  be  accomplished.  Orchidists  are  now  deprived  of  the- 
services  of  one  avho  was  so  long  the  leading  authority  on  matters 
orchidic  ;  but  the  necessity  for  some  improved  system  of  nomencla¬ 
ture  is  more  pressing  than  ever,  as  Avas  proved  by  a  little  discussion 
which  arose  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee  at 
Westminster.  A  new  variety  of  Cattleya  Mossise  Avas  shown  under  • 
the  name  of  Schroederiana,  bestowed  by  the  exhibitor,  to  which  an 
objection  was  raised  by  several  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  unauthorised  name  of  a  botanical  character- 
and  therefore  misleading.  It  Avas  suggested  that  the  plant  should 
be  termed  Baron  Schroder’s  variety,  but  this  Avould  have  been  an: 
evident  misnomer,  as  the  plant  avas  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee’s  collec¬ 
tion,  and  was  simply  named  in  honour  of  a  gentleman  who  had 
admired  it  greatly  at  the  Temple  Show.  Moreover,  the  plan  of 
terming  distinct  forms  of  Orchids  Mr.  Smith’s  or  Mr.  Jones’s- 
variety  is  at  leist  clumsy,  and  if  the  plant  passes  into  the  hands 
of  some  other  amateur  it  becomes  misleading  ;  besides,  the  owner 
of  a  large  collection  might  have  several  distinct  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  and  they  could  not  all  be  named  in  this  way. 

New  varieties  are  becoming  so  numerous  in  all  the  principal! 
genera,  it  is  necessary  some  recognised  method  should  be  adopted 
which  may  be  the  means  of  obviating  the  increase  of  a  confusion 
that  is  already  troublesome  to  all  concerned  with  Orchids.  The 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  an  opportunity  of' 
performing  a  valuable  service  either  through  their  Orchid  Com¬ 
mittee  or  by  forming  a  special  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  whole  question.  Some  authoritative  decision  on 
the  point  with  a  few  simple  rules  would  aid  all  who  have  to  do- 
with  the  naming  of  Orchids. 

Some  time  ago  I  committed  a  few  observations  to  paper,, 
and  they  may  be  worthy  of  reproduction  as  bearing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration. 

The  general  system  of  nomenclature  in  the  Orchid  family  should 
be  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  adopted  for  other  plants, 
which  is  now  clearly  defined  and  accepted  by  most  botanists.  The 
best  and  most  authoritative  exposition  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found' 
in  the  “  Lois  de  la  Nomenclature  Botanique,”  by  M.  Alphonse  De 
Candolle,  of  which  an  English  translation  was  prepared  by  Dr.. 
H.  A.  Weddell,  and  published  by  L.  Reeve  &  Co.,  Covent  Garden. 
The  rules  given  in  this  treatise  were  adopted  at  the  International' 
B  itanical  Congress  in  Paris,  August,  18G7,  avhen  there  were  about 
150  botanists  present,  and  they,  therefore,  represent  the  opinions  of' 
the  principal  European  authorities.  Commenting  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  recognised  system,  M.  De  Candolle  refers  to  the 
enormous  number  of  synonyms  which  had  gradually  accumulated. 
Thus  in  Steudel’s  “  Nomenclator  ”  for  1821  “  there  were  55  synonyms 
for  every  100  admitted  species.  The  second  edition  of  184D»gives  the- 
proportion  of  75  to  100,”  and  the  index  to  De  Candolle’s  “  Pro- 
dromus  ”  a  few  years  later  gives  102  synonyms  for  every  100* 
accepted  species.  This  is  alarming,  and  affairs  are  not  much  better 
amongst  the  Orchids  ;  but  it  will  be  beyond  the  power  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  rectify  evils  of  this  character,  though  they  co-uld  impose 
some  restiictions  upon  the  names  to  be  given  to  new  species  or- 
varieties.  Two  introductory  rules  in  the  treatise  already  mentioned1 
are  the  following,  and  are  well  worth  attention  : — “  The  rules  of' 
nomenclature  should  neither  be  arbitrary  nor  imposed  by  authority. 
They  must  be  founded  on  considerations  clear  and  forcible  enough, 
for  everyone  to  comprehend  and  be  disposed  to  accept.”' 

“  The  essential  point  in  nomenclature  is  to  a\-oid  or  reject  the- 
use  of  forms  or  names  that  may  create  error  or  ambiguity,  or  throw/ 
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confusion  into  science.”  Sometimes  in  making  alterations  with  a 
view  to  rectify  previous  errors  the  difficulties  are  only  increased, 
and  it  behoves  all  who  propose  the  abolishment  of  names  that  have 
been  generally  accepted,  to  have  good  reason  for  the  course  advo¬ 
cated.  “  ISio  one,”  says  M.  De  Candolle,  “  ought  to  change  a  name 
•or  a  combination  of  names  without  serious  motives  derived  from 
a  more  profound  knowledge  of  facts,”  and  again,  “  No  one  is 
authorised  to  change  a  name  because  it  is  badly  chosen  or  disagree¬ 
able,  or  another  is  preferable  or  better  known,  or  for  any  other 
motive  either  contestable  or  of  little  import.”  In  the  bestowal  of 
names  upon  new  species  or  varieties,  however,  the  matter  is 
different.  All  these  points  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The  name 
selected  should  not  be  too  long  or  difficult  to  pronounce,  it  should 
not  be  adopted  “from  a  barbarous  tongue,”  and  it  should  “in 
general  indicate  something  of  the  appearance,  the  characters,  the 
origin,  the  history,  or  the  properties  of  the  species.  If  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  person  it  usually  calls  to  mind  the  name  of  him 
who  discovered  or  described  it,  or  who  may  have  been  otherwise 
-concerned  with  it.” 

The  species  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  left  to  the  botanists. 
Only  those  fully  competent,  with  ample  material  for  reference, 
should  attempt  to  bestow  new  specific  names  upon  fresh  introduc¬ 
tions.  Horticulturists  have,  however,  to  deal  with  a  greater 
number  of  varieties,  and  it  is  in  regard 
to  these  that  the  chief  difficulties  are  now 
expei’ienced  in  naming  Orchids.  Botani- 
-cally,  many  species  admit  of  several  sub- 
■divisions,  each  bearing  its  proper  title,  but 

in  horticulture  this  is  occasionally  incon-  /, 

venient,  and  leads  to  a  multiplication  of 
names  that  is  almost  overwhelming,  as  is 
seen  in  the  titles  of  some  varieties  of 
British  Ferns.  Amongst  such  plants  as 
Boses,  Pelargoniums,  Dahlias,  Carnations, 

Auriculas,  &c.,  which  have  been  very 
^popular  in  British  gardens,  and  are  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  from  seed,  botanical 
names  have  been  discontinued,  and  English 
or  local  designations  adopted  instead — a 
plan  well  adapted  to  their  case,  as  it  is  also 
to  the  garden  forms  of  Daffodils  and  any 
other  plants  that  are  simi'arly  readily  in¬ 
creased  from  saed,  This  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  “  Laws  of  Botanical  Nomencla¬ 
ture,”  for  it  is  there  stated  that  “seedlings, 
half-breeds  of  uncertain  origin,  and  sports, 
should  receive  from  horticulturists  fancy 
■names  in  common  language,  as  distinct  as 
possible  from  the  Latin  names  of  species 
and  varieties.” 

The  questions  to  be  settled  now  are 
whether  the  varieties  of  Orchids  should 
receive  botanical  names  of  the  usual  form 
or  whether  “  fancy  ”  or  popular  names 
would  be  preferable  ;  also  what  should  con¬ 
stitute  the  due  authorisation  of  a  name. 

'There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  sub¬ 
species  or  very  distinctly  marked  varieties 
‘botanical  names  are  desirable,  but  for  the 
ihosts  of  slight  variations  that  appear  in 
every  importation  such  are  quite  unneces¬ 
sary,  and  if  names  are  required  at  all  they 
wvould  be  more  suitable  if  of  a  less  substantial 
■only  objections  to  this  are — first,  that  so 
received  the  elaborate  designations  that  some  confusion  will  be 
■caused  unless  they  be  re-named  ;  and  second,  that  the  forms 
receiving  popular  names  are  not  really  of  garden  origin,  but  simply 
introduced  seedling  variations  produced  in  a  state  of  nature.  In 
favour  of  the  popular  method  it  can  be  claimed  that  it  will  remove 
imany  difficulties,  and  well  chosen  “  fancy  ”  names  would  in  the 
.majority  of  cases  be  much  more  appropriate. — Lewis  Castle. 


in  paper  separately,  and  these  were  packed  in  distinct  compartments 
parted  from  one  another  by  pieces  of  milled  board.  The  result  of  this 
was  that  when  decay  of  the  more  tender  varieties  set  in  the  resulting 
moisture  saturated  the  wrappers  of  the  adjoining  fruit,  and  corruption 
spread  from  the  unsound  to  the  sound.  Fermentation  has  also  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and  the  question  to  be  solved  is  how  to 
check  these  two  influences.  How  would  charcoal  do,  or  burned  clay  ? 
Both  of  these  would  absorb  much  if  not  all  the  moisture  arising  from 
decay,  and  prevent  it  spreading  to  the  sounder  fruit.  When  the  best 
travelling  varieties  are  determined  and  sent  in  bulk,  the  materials 
suggested  are  not  required  in  packing. 

The  specimens  received  were  as  follows  : — Of  Pears  a  most  delicious 
fruit  called  Winter  Cole,  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Cole  of  Victoria,  was 
by  far  the  best.  It  also  came  in  very  good  condition,  and  such  fruits 
would  fetch  a  good  price  in  our  markets.  It  is  not  large,  rather 
larger  than  ordinary  specimens  of  Winter  Nelis,  and  much  richer  in 
flavour.  Arriving  at  this  season  (early  in  June),  it  would  be  acceptable 
in  the  best  dessert  at  a  season  when  there  is  so  little  variety. 

Nouvelle  Mervtille. — It  has  a  very  firm  crisp  flesh,  and  is  evidently 
unripe.  As  we  have  two  or  three  specimens  we  shall  reserve  them  for 
future  examination.  The  fruit  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 


character.  The 
many  have  already 


TASMANIAN  FRUIT. 

We  have  received  a  case  containing  samples  of  Apples  and  Pears 
ffrom  Dr.  Eenj  afield  of  Hobart,  which  show  to  some  extent  what  varie¬ 
ties  are  grown  in  the  colony  of  Tasmania  and  suited  for  exportation  to 
rthis  country,  so  as  to  arrive  in  a  condition  fitting  them  to  find  a  sale  in 
.our  home  markets.  One  element  in  the  matter  is  to  ascertain  what 
•varieties  bear  the  carriage  best,  and  the  other  is  what  medium  is  the 
safest  to  pack  experimental  samples  as  to  secure  the  least  loss.  The 
tfruit  in  question  consisted  of  Apples  and  Pears,  each  specimen  wrapped 


FIG.  80.— AIPLE  PRINCE  ALFRED. 

Chaumontel,  and  possesses  the  same  texture  and  flavour  as  that  vaiiety 
before  it  melts. 

Bevrre  Ranee.— The  flesh  of  this  was  coarse  and  juicy,  but  without 
any  flavour.  The  fruit  being  sound, it  appears  to  bear  carriage  well,  and  tie 
flavour  was  no  doubt  destroyed  by  being  in  contact  with  the  decayed  mass. 

Winter  Nelis  was  entirely  rotten. 

Black  Aclian  is  correct,  but  not  yet  ripe. 

Josephine  de  Malines— Much  decayed,  but  a  portion  of  one  specimen 
indicated  a  very  rich  flavour. 

Glou  Morgcau  was  correctly  named,  but  the  fruit  was  so  decayed 
as  to  leave  no  trace  of  flavour. 

Bergamotte  Espcren.— Quite  rotten  and  permeated  with  fungoid 
decay  throughout, 

Easter  Beurre. — Correct  to  name,  but  the  flesh  was  mealy  and  of 
no  flavour.  It  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  fermentation. 

Vicar  of  Winltjield.— Quite  rotten. 

The  Apples  were  generally  in  good  condition. 

Bumelow's  Seedling  was  as  firm  and  crisp  in  the  flesh  as  if  the  fruit 
had  been  produced  at  home.  It  had  also  the  sharp  acidity  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  that  variety. 
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Sturmer  Pippin  was  also  in  fine  condition,  and  the  fiuit  very  hand¬ 
some,  beautifully  coloured,  the  skin  being  smooth  and  wax-like,  and  the 
flavour  most  excellent.  This  might  form  a  profitable  importation. 

Gulden  Reinette  is  beautifully  coloured  and  of  large  size,  while  the 
flavour,  though  much  dissipated  by  the  long  journey,  is  still  good,  and 
gives  evidence  of  this  being  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  exportation. 

Prince  Alfred  is  a  very  handsome  Apple,  raised  by  Mrs.  Parsons  of 
Hobart,  from  Emperor  Alexander.  It  is  a  very  showy  Apple,  an  idea  of 
which  will  be  conveyed  by  our  figure  (fig.  80).  The  fruit  does  not 
possess  high  flavour,  that  having  evidently  vanished  by  the  heating  to 
which  the  fruit  has  been  subjected.  Of  this  splendid  Apple  Dr.  Benja- 
field  says,  “  The  tree  from  which  these  were  picked  is  five  years  old,  and 
Mr.  John  T.  Shield,  the  grower,  says  it  produced  one  bushel,  those  sent 
being  a  medium  sample,  weighing  1  lb.  each,  the  largest  weighing  1  i  lb.> 
And  measuring  4J  inches  high,  with  a  girth  of  15^  inches.  I  kept  one 
last  season  for  seven  months  after  picking.” 

Some  specimens  marked  A  are  the  most  highly  coloured  Cox’s  Orange 
Pippin  we  have  ever  seen.  Some  of  them  are  of  a  dark  mahogany  colour, 
while  others,  though  highly  coloured,  have  on  the  shaded  side  more  of 
the  home  character. 

The  five  varieties  named  arrived  in  first-class  marketable  conditior, 
and  the  four  which  are  familiar  to  our  readers  are  in  size,  colour,  and 
texture  superior  to  home-grown  samples,  the  fruit  having  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  fine  specimens  occasionally  seen  at  our  exhibitions,  that 
have  been  grown  under  glass.  The  seedling  Prince  Alfred  in  colour 
and  markings  somewhat  resembles  the  best  specimens  of  Peasgood’s 
Nonesuch,  from  which,  however,  it  is  wholly  distinct.  It  would  no  doubt 
be  excellent  for  cooking,  while  such  fruits  as  those  before  us  would 
form  noble  dishes  on  banqueting  and  private  dessert  tables.  The  fruits 
reached  us  as  fresh  as  when  gathered  from  the  tree.  We  regard  them  as 
the  finest  yet  received  from  Tasmania,  and  fruit  in  bulk  equal  to  the 
samples  could  scarcely  fail  to  command  attention  in  our  markets  at 
midsummer. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  FUCHSIA. 

fEead  by  Mr.  John  Farrcw  at  a  meet  in  tr  of  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural 

Society.] 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more  generally  use  ul  decorative 
plant  than  the  Fuchsia.  It  is  a  favourite  with  all  classes  on  account  of 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  grown  almost  in  any  kind  of  soil  and 
situation.  Its  free  flowering  habit  and  the  accommodating  way  in  which 
it  will  flourish  in  any  sized  pot  renders  it  especially  popular.  It  is 
useful  for  covering  rafters  and  pillars  in  lofty  conservatories,  in  which 
positions  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  for  its  flowers  hang  in  the 
most  natural  and  graceful  manner.  It  is  also  useful  for  growing  into 
specimen  plants,  the  pyramidal  form  of  training  being  the  one  generally 
adopted.  It  may  also  be  grown  in  baskets  hanging  from  the  roof.  It 
can  be  grown  in  beds  and  borders,  and  proves  very  effective  m  warmer 
districts  than  Sheffield.  I  have  seen  it  out  of  doors  forming  an  impor¬ 
tant  feature,  unsurpassable  for  its  drooping  habit  and  productiveness  of 
bloom.  I  will,  however,  deal  with  the  Fuchsia  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 
commencing  the  cultural  details  by  describing  the  raising  of  varieties 
from  seed. 

If  you  wish  for  new  and  rare  varieties  you  will  have  to  carefully 
select  the  plants  you  intend  to  cross.  The  fertilised  flowers  must  be 
guarded  from  winged  insects,  or  they  will  render  your  labour  different 
from  what  you  expected.  When  the  fleshy  berries  are  ripe  they  should 
be  placed  on  a  warm  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  when 
shrivelled  the  seed  may  be  taken  out  and  dried.  It  is  then  ready  for 
sowing  at  any  time.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  well-drained  pan  or  pot,  the  soil 
consisting  of  half  yellow  loam  and  half  leaf  mould,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Take  care  before  sowing  to  have  the  surface  of  the 
soil  level.  When  the  seed  is  sown  cover  with  fine  soil,  water  gently, 
place  in  a  heat  of  about  70°,  and  shade  from  the  sun.  Germination 
will  quickly  take  place,  and  when  the  seed  ings  are  large  enough  place 
them  in  small  pots,  keeping  them  in  the  same  temperature  for  a  time, 
but  when  they  are  well  established  they  should  be  gradually  hardened 
to  a  lower  temperature,  kept  near  the  glass,  and  lightly  shaded  in 
bright  weather.  They  may  also  be  syringed  morning  and  afternoon,  and 
if  properly  attended  to  with  water  and  ventilation  will  soon  make  good 
plants.  During  warm  weather  in  summer  the  plants  may  be  grown 
in  cold  frames,  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  when  showing  flower. 

I  do  not  recommend  stopping  seedlings,  but  let  them  take  their  own 
way,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  natural  habit  of  each  variety— a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  some  plants  prove  worthless  on  account  of  their 
straggling  appearance,  while  others  throw  out  regular  shoots  and 


form  compact  pyramids.  No  matter  how  fine  the  flowers  may  be,  if  the 
habit  of  the  plant  be  bare  and  straggling  it  makes  it  worthless  for  high 
culture.  Most  of  the  varieties  will  bloom  the  first  season,  but  if  not 
they  will  most  certainly  the  following  one,  when  they  can  be  judged  as 
to  their  qualities  and  merits. 

Raising  Fuchsias  from  cuttings  is  a  much  quicker  method.  Cuttings 
can  be  struck  at  almost  any  period  of  the  year,  but  it  is  generally  done 
in  the  spring.  The  plan  usually  adopted  is  to  place  old  plants  in  a  moist 
heat,  where  they  will  break  into  growth  and  supply  plenty  of  cuttings. 
When  the  shoots  are  3  or  4  inches  long  take  them  off,  cutting  level  at  a 
joint,  and  insert  them  in  a  sandy  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  mould  in  a 
moist  heat  of  60°,  where  they  will  soon  root  and  commence  growing, 
when  they  may  be  potted  singly.  Where  fine  plants  and  exhibition 
pyramids  are  required  the  best  time  is  to  strike  cuttings  about  the  end  of 
July,  keeping  them  growing  through  the  winter.  They  should  be  rooted  as 
before  recommended  in  heat,  then  placed  in  small  thumb  pots,  using  the 
following  compost  : — Three  parts  good  yellow  loam,  and  the  additional 
part  made  of  leaf  mould,  horse  and  cow  manure  rubbed  through  a  fine 
sieve,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  porous.  Place  the 
plants  for  a  few  days  in  heat  and  moisture,  shading  them  from  the  sun. 
When  established  they  can  be  gradually  hardened  to  a  temperature  of 
55°  and  grown  on,  giving  them  a  small  shift  in  the  autumn  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  Water  carefully,  and  about  the  middle  of 
March  they  may  again  be  potted,  raising  the  temperature  to  60°,  with 
sun  heat  a  little  higher,  and  air  and  shade  if  required.  They  will  then 
begin  to  grow  freely.  It  is  not  always  wisdom  to  overpot  them,  as' 
sometimes  by  careless  watering  the  soil  may  get  too  wet,  and  then 
they  will  not  grow  satisfactorily. 

When  potting  use  the  soil  previously  recommended,  and  in  favour¬ 
able  weather  syringe  them  morning  and  afternoon  at  closing  time.  I 
recommend  stopping  the  leading  shoots  once  or  twice  during  the  early 
stages,  so  as  to  make  them  bushy,  but  this  can  be  regulated  by  the  habit 
of  the  plant  you  are  treating.  A  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  iru 
stopping  the  side  shoots,  so  as  to  keep  a  regular  outline  of  foliage.  Care 
should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  not  too- 
crowded.  Insects  must  also  be  carefully  watched  for,  never  letting 
them  get  a  start,  but  should  this  occur  means  must  be  employed  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

The  plants  will  require  shifting  into  larger  pots  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer,  but  the  last  potting  should  be  in  the  middle  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  the  last  stopping  of  the  shoots  seven  or 
eight  weeks  before  the  plants  are  required  to  bloom.  If  their  wants- 
have  been  attended  to  well,  they  will  by  that  time  be  useful  plants,  welt 
repaying  the  cultivator  for  his  trouble. 

The  form  of  house  best  adapted  for  the  Fuchsia  is  a  span-roof  green¬ 
house,  where  plenty  of  light  and  air  necessary  for  their  culture  can  be 
given.  Liquid  manure  can  be  used  with  advantage  for  old  plants,  but 
it  is  seldom  required  for  young  plants  that  have  had  the  treatment  here 
recommended,  except  when  they  become  root-bound,  when  they  will  be. 
benefited  by  frequent  applications  of  liquid  manure  or  artificial  manure- 
applied  as  directed  by  the  makers. 

As  soon  as  Fuchsias  have  flowered  they  may  be  placed  out  of  doors 
to  have  the  wood  ripe,  and  remain  until  the  appearance  of  frost,  when 
they  should  be  stored  in  their  winter  quarters.  The  Fuchsia  is  a  very 
accommodating  plant,  and  will  keep  alive  in  almost  any  place  safe  from 
frost.  An  old  greenhouse  or  pit  where  a  little  heat  can  be  afforded  is  a. 
very  suitable  place.  They  may  be  kept  moderately  dry  but  not  too  dry, 
or  much  dead  wood  will  be  ihe  result,  or  perhaps  the  plants  will  die- 
altogether. 

About  February  the  plants  must  be  pruned  into  shape  two  or  three- 
joints  longer  than  last  year,  a  process  which  gradually  increases  the  size- 
of  the  plants  year  by  year.  After  pruning  the  plants  may  be  started  in 
gentle  heat,  according  to  the  time  at  which  they  are  wanted  to  flower. 
They  will  break  freely  if  syringed  well,  and  when  the  shoots  are  about 
an  inch  long  the  plants  may  be  shaken  out  of  their  pots  carefully,  re¬ 
ducing  the  ball,  retaining  all  the  fibrous  roots,  but  cutting  all  gross  and 
useless  roots  well  back.  Pot  in  the  compost  previously  advised,  and  in 
most  cases  in  a  size  less  pot,  but  do  not  water  until  the  roots  begin  to 
work  freely  in  the  fresh  soil,  syringe  them,  however,  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  and  keep  them  in  a  moist  heat.  They  can  be  grown  in  this, 
manner  for  years.  I  have  seen  Fuchsias  12  to  14  feet  high  and  one  mass 
of  flowers,  making  a  grand  display.  I  venture  to  say  that  good  trained 
specimens  are  seldom  met  with  now,  even  at  our  flower  shows.  I  think 
the  reason  the  Fuchsia  is  so  neglected  is  because  it  grows  with  almost 
ar.y  kind  of  treatment,  and  is  considered  a  common  plant.  At  one 
time  the  Fuchsia  stood  high,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  but. 
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perhaps  not  so  high  as  the  Chrysanthemum  does  now.  Well-trained 
specimens  require  both  skill  and  careful  management,  and  when  well 
grown  fully  repay  the  cultivator.  There  is  one  good  feature  about  the 
Fuchsia — namely,  when  once  you  have  a  well-trained  specimen  it  is  easy 
to  keep  it  in  this  condition  for  years. 


LAXTON’S  STRAWBERRY  NOBLE. 

I  notice  your  Sussex  correspondent  in  last  week’s  issue  has  opened 
the  seasonable  subject  as  to  which  is  the  earliest  Strawberry  in  the 
open  air,  and  mentions  Noble  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 
This  is  quite  my  own  experience  this  year.  I  have  a  large  plantation 
of  King  of  the  Earlies  growing  side  by  side  with  Noble,  and  I  find 
the  latter  to  have  slightly  but  decidedly  the  advantage  ;  but  besides 
the  early  maturity  of  Noble,  there  are  many  other  valuable  properties 
which  cannot  fail  to  make  this  the  favourite  variety  with  the  public 
when  it  comes  to  be  better  known.  It  is  far  the  hardiest  and  strongest 
in  constitution  I  know.  As  a  proof  I  may  mention  that  I  took  ofi 
eight  dozen  extra  strong  runners  in  pots,  besides  150  rooted  ones  from 
twelve  small  plants  I  bought  from  Mr.  Laxton  in  the  autumn  of  1887. 
The  texture,  too,  is  so  good  and  firm  that  it  travels  admirabljq  while  as 
regards  size,  which  is  of  the  first  order,  it  invites  attention  by  its  re¬ 
markable  uniformity.  Looking  along  my  rows  of  plants  small  berries 
are  quite  the  exception,  not  the  rule  as  usual.  Its  colour  is  a  deep 
red  and  very  bright,  and  covers  the  whole  surface.  I  cannot  speak 
quite  so  confidently  as  to  sweetness  and  flavour,  as  last  year  I  had  not 
a  single  Strawberry  that  was  at  all  perfect  in  this  respect.  The  best  I 
tasted  was  King  of  the  Earlies,  the  continued  rain  mildewing  my  main 
crop  and  late  Strawberries.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  your  readers 
as  to  what  estimation  they  hold  Noble  in  this  respect—  i.e.,  flavour. 
In  all  other  properties  I  prophesy  (because  I  know)  that  it  will 
become  first  favourite. — Herefordshire  Incumbent. 


ROSE  SHOWS  IN  1889. 

June  24th.  Ryde. 

26th.  Richmond  (Surrey). 

27th.  Farningham,  Winchester. 

29th.  Reigate. 

July  2nd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick  ;  Boston,  Sutton. 

3rd.  National  Rose  Conference  at  Chiswick ;  Bagshot,  Croydon, 
Farnham,  Maidstone. 

4th.  Bath,  Canterbury,  Hitchin,  Norwich. 

6th.  Crystal  Palace  (National  Rose  Society). 

9th.  Brockham,  Diss,  Hereford. 

10th.  *Brighton,  Dursley,  Ealing,  Ipswich,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

11th.  Gloucester. 

12th.  Alexandra  Palace. 

13th.  Eltham,  New  Brighton. 

16th.  Birkenhead,  Carlton-in-Lindrrck. 

17th.  Bedford,  Ripley  (Derby). 

18th.  Sheffield  (National  Rose  Society),  Helensburgh. 

19th.  Ulverston. 

20th.  Manchester. 

23rd.  Christleton,  Tibshelf. 

26th.  *Wilmslow. 

*  In  the  case  of  Brighton  and  Wilmslow,  where  the  Shows  last  two 
days,  the  date  of  the  first  day’s  exhibition  only  is  given. — Edward 
Mawley,  Iloscbanlt,  Berkhamsted,  Herts, 


CHISWICK  ROSE  CONFERENCE. 

Apart  from  the  exhibition  of  blooms  to  which  rosarians  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  forthcoming  Show  at  Chiswick  on 
July  2nd  and  3rd,  there  is  another  department  of  the  Conference  which 
may  be  made  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  for  which  we  venture 
to  solicit  assistance.  We  extract  from  the  official  programme  the 
following  details  : — 

“  The  object  of  the  Conference  is  to  get  together  as  large  and  as 
representative  a  collection  of  Roses  of  all  descriptions  as  possible  ;  to 
form  an  exhibition  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  Rose,  whether  in 
its  botanical,  its  horticultural,  its  literary,  or  its  artistic  aspects  ;  and  to 
bring  together  for  the  purposes  of  reciprocal  information  and  fellowship 
all  those  interested  in  the  Rose  and  its  culture.  To  carry  out  these  ends, 
the  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  the  Rose  is  invited. 

“  Species. — Any  exhibits  relating  to  the  wild  species  of  Rose,  to 
single  Roses,  to  peculiarities  of  structure,  diseases,  &c.,  will  be  welcome. 
Persons  possessin?  species  of  Roses,  if  only  single  specimens,  are  requested 
to  exhibit  in  this  class.  Dried  specimens  are  also  requested.  Miscel¬ 
laneous. — Including  books  on  the  Rose  and  on  Rose  culture  ;  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings,  engravings,  &c.,  of  wild  or  cultivated  Roses,  Ac.”  Rose 
growers  and  others  willing  to  assist  the  Society  in  these  respects  are 


requested  to  communicate  with  Dr.  Masters  at  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Chiswick,  W. 

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

Practical  Rose  Growing.  By  John  Harkness,  F.R.H.S. 

If  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom,  then  ought 
Rose  growers  to  be  very  wise.  Each  year  seems  to  produce  with  its 
new  Roses  some  new  book  on  Roses,  and  that  which  we  now  notice 
shows  that  however  offi  and  well  worn  the  subject  may  be,  yet  some¬ 
thing  fresh  can  be  said  by  one  who  knows  it,  and  can  put  on  paper 
what  he  thinks  about  it. 

Messrs.  Harkness  have  occupied  a  unique  position  as  Rose  growers. 
They  won  in  1887  the  two  challenge  trophies  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  in  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  again  the  Jubilee  tropby  at 
Darlington  in  1888,  thus  establishing  themselves  as  well  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Rose  growing  and 
exhibitions.  This  is  styled  “  practical  ”  Rose  growing,  and  the  book 
well  ideserves  the  name.  There  is  no  pretentious  nor  sentimental 
writing  about  it,  but  a  plain  unvarnished  tale  of  what  is  wanted. 

Messrs.  Harkness  have  relied  very  much  for  their  success  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  on  Roses  grown  on  the  Manetti  stock,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
have  something  to  say  on  its  behalf,  but  what  is  said  is  said  temperately, 
and  few  we  think  will  quarrel  with  their  verdict  except  those  who 
denounce  the  Manetti  at  all  hazards,  and  excommunicate  it  with  “  bell, 
book,  and  candle.”  “  Manetti  stocks,”  says  Mr.  Harkness,  “  when  properly 
made  and  carefully  eyed  (ought  it  not  to  be  dis-eyed  ?)  before  they  are 
rooted  and  well  grown  are  suitable  for  most  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals — 
smooth  varieties  such  as  Captain  Christy,  Countess  of  Oxford,  &c.,  being 
the  exceptions— which  may  be  grown  successfully  in  most  parts  of  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  any  cool  moist  situation,  also  in 
old  garden  soil  rich  in  vegetable  matter.  In  such  positions  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Manetti  being  short-lived  will  seldom  be  made,  as  under 
favourable  conditions  of  growth  it  not  unfrequently  attains  its  majority. 
Here,  in  North  Yorkshire,  we  have  Roses  on  the  Manetti  sixteen  years 
old,  from  which  in  1887  and  1888  blooms  were  cut  that  were  placed  in 
the  winning  stands.”  He,  however,  frankly  states  that  for  the  Teas  and 
Noisettes  the  Briar  is  most  suitable.  With  regard  to  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  a  diversity  of  opinion  exists  ;  however,  the  superiority  of 
the  Briar  seems  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground. 

The  chapter  on  pruning  is  suitable  and  practical.  Mr.  Harkness  ex¬ 
poses  the  fallacy  of  leaving  too  much  wood,  and  says  truly— “If  the 
pruning  be  light-handed  and  half-hearted  the  result  will  probably  be 
plenty  of  Roses,  but  each  lacking  size  and  substance.”  In  describing 
careful  disbudding,  he  gives  one  little  practical  hint  which  shows  how 
alive  he  is  to  minute  details  which  are  oftentimes  overlooked,  “  When 
the  leaf  is  much  disfigured  it  had  better  be  pulled  ofi,  or  you  may 
repeatedly  pause  to  examine  the  same  leaf  when  amongst  your  plants.” 

There  are  excellent  chapters  on  situation,  soil,  manure,  selection,  &c., 
while  the  second  part  is  devoted  to  lists  of  selections  of  garden  and 
decorative  Roses,  but  we  would  rather  refer  Rose  growers  to  the  book 
itself,  which  is  neatly  and  tastefully  got  up,  and  well  printed,  and  we 
believe  it  is  to  be  had  of  the  author  at  Bedale. — D.,  Deal. 


A  PLEA  FOR  FRUIT  CULTURE  IN  IRELAND. 

Having  closely  followed  the  fruit-growing  controversy  which  raged 
in  the  Press  last  autumn,  and  having  since  planted  fruit  trees  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  I  should  be  obliged 
by  your  allowing  me  space  in  your  Journal  for  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  fruit-growing  as  an  industry  for  small  holders  in  Ireland. 

On  the  Irish  side  of  St.  George’s  Channel  you  start  with  the  immense 
advantage  of  finding  300,000  small  holdings  under  £15  valuation  already 
in  existence  marked  out  for  combined  fruit,  vegetable,  dairy,  and  poultry 
farming.  The  two  last-mentioned  branches  of  farming  are  undergoing 
considerable  improvement,  while  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  are  almost 
entirely  neglected  in  a  soil  and  climate  eminently  suited  for  bush  fruit¬ 
growing.  Were  these  300,000  holdings  in  Belgium  or  Switzerland,  their 
small  cultivators  would  inundate  British  markets  with  their  produce. 
In  Ireland  this  very  considerable  source  of  wealth  is  almost  ignored.  _  I 
say  “almost,”  for  only  this  morning  I  have  had  the  immense . satis¬ 
faction  of  seeing  my  ideal  of  combined  fruit  and  vegetable  growing  in 
actual  and  most  successful  operation  in  the  village  of  Gormanstown 
near  Balbriggan.  It  is  a  long  way  the  most  encouraging  spectacle  I 
have  witnessed  during  my  repeated  visits  to  Ireland  in  search  of  any¬ 
thing  hopeful  in  any  direction.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  add  that 
the  fruit-growing  experiment  is  not  confined  to  Gormanstown,  but  is 
to  be  met  with  in  equally  successful  operation  in  the  villages  of 
Julianstown,  Naul,  Balscadden,  Stamullen,  and  Duleek. 

The  holdings  vary  from  one  to  about  four  Irish  acres,  and  the 
average  net  profit  from  each  acre,  one  year  with  another,  is,  by  com¬ 
paring  statements,  about  £25.  I  know  of  no  other  use  to  which  average 
land  can  be  put,  which  would  yield  so  good  a  result.  Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  growing  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  economic  conditions  of 
Ireland,  where  small  farms  and  large  families  prevail,  furnishing  free 
and  always  present  labour  for  thinning  and  picking  at  the  critical 
moment.  Young  hands  would  thus  be  usefully  trained  to  picking,  not 
in  combination  with  stealing. 

The  commonly  reputed  avarice  of  the  Irish  landlord  is  strikingly 
absent  at  Gormanstown,  where  30s.  is  the  modest  rent  of  the  Irish  acre 
of  first-rate  garden  ground  I  spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  minutely 
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inspecting  this  morning.  The  acre  was  loaded  with  produce — about 
two-fifths  under  Raspberries,  two-fifths  under  Gooseberries,  the  re¬ 
maining  one-fifth  under  Currants  and  sundries.  A  passage  5  feet 
wide  is  left  between  each  row  of  bush  fruit,  and  utilised  at  times  for 
Potatoes  and  Cabbages.  The  whole  is  dotted  about  with  standard 
Apples  and  Plums,  casting,  in  some  cases,  too  much  shadow.  I  think 
over  the  fruit  and  vegetables  I  should  prefer  to  see  “  bush  ”  Apples 
shaped  like  wineglasses  hollowed  in  the  centre,  with  a  stem  about  3  feet 
high  and  branches  trained  upwards,  but  never  allowed  to  grow  out  of 
the  reach  of  a  man’s  hand— i.e.,  about  7  feet  from  the  ground. 

Plums  will  not  bear  this  training,  and  must  be  grown  with  more 
or  less  bushy  heads,  as  1  am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Rivers  of 
Sawbridgeworth. 

As  I  sat  in  the  clean  and  confortable  home  of  the  grower  of  all  this 
produce  after  inspecting  his  little  farm  or  big  garden,  his  tidy  wife 
exclaimed,  The  fruit  is  a  great  paying  business.”  The  husband  — quite 
a  youth— remarked  to  me  outside,  referring  to  Irish  small  farmers  in 
general,  “  They  are  not  refined  to  this  business.” 

Dublin  and  Liverpool  are  the  markets  for  the  fruits  produced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  inhabitants  of  this  fruit-growing  district,  locally 
known  as  Fingal,  are  mostly  descended  from  Danes,  as  I  am  informed. 
But  if  fruit  and  vegetable  farming  can  be  successful  in  Fingal  on  the 
east  coast  of  Ireland,  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  what  may  not  be  achieved 
in  the  south  of  Cork,  where  I  am  encouraging  experiments  over  a  limited 
area  1  I  am  convinced  that  three  acres  and  fruit  has  a  great  future 
before  it  on  both  sides  of  St.  George’s  Channel. — W.  H.  Bullock  Hall. 
Dublin. 


Events  of  the  Week. — The  York  Floral  Fete  continues  to-day 
(Thursday)  and  to-morrow.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Com¬ 
mittees  will  meet  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  next,  June  25th,  and  on  the  following  day  the  Richmond 
(Surrey)  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  their  annual  Show  in  the  Old 
Deer  Park,  Richmond,  and  it  is  expected  to  fully  maintain  the  high 
reputation  the  Exhibition  has  secured  amongst  suburban  events  of  a 
similar  kind. 

-  The  Weather. — This  on  the  whole  has  been  enjoyable  for 

several  days,  though  cold  winds  have  occasionally  prevailed.  Showers 
have  been  adequate  for  the  support  of  crops  without  materially  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  ripening  of  Strawberries,  of  which  very  fine  samples  are 
plentiful  in  markets  and  shops.  Noble  takes  the  lead  of  those  we  have 
seen,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Laxton  has  been  sending  several  hundred¬ 
weights  daily  from  his  garden  at  Girtford. 

-  The  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  the  Crystal 

Palace.— On  Saturday,  July  Gth,  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia  will 
visit  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  he  will  be  received  by  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  It  has  been  arranged  to 
hold  a  grand  fete  in  honour  of  His  Majesty,  and  to  conclude  the  special 
entertainment  with  a  display  of  fireworks.  The  entry  list  for  the  Rose 
Show  closes  on  J  uly  2nd. 

-  The  usual  monthly  dinner  and  conversazione  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Club  took  place  on  Tuesday,  June  lltb,at  their  rooms,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster  ;  Mr.  J.  Lee  in  the  chair.  There 
were  present  besides,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  the  Rev.  Edward  Handley, 
Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  A.  J.  Veitch,  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  J.  Pearson, 
C.  E.  Pearson.  W.  B.  May,  James  Walker,  &c.  A  very  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Druery,  entitled  “  Floral  Notes  During  a  Recent 
\  isit  to  Mexico,”  but  in  truth  it  touched  on  a  good  many  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  country.  An  animated  conversation  arose  on  it,  and  a 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  Chairman,  and  carried  with 
acclamation. 

- -  The  Wakefield  Paxton  Society. — At  the  last  meeting  of 

the  Paxton  Society,  Mr.  S.  Pickersgill  presided,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Simpson 
occupied  the  vice-chair.  There  was  a  moderate  attendance.  Mr.  Mid¬ 
dleton  of  Rotherham  delivered  an  essay  on  “  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants.” 
He  treated  the  subject  in  a  practical  manner.  A  short  and  interesting 
discussion  followed.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  G.  Bott,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Simpson,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  essayist. 

Although  only  a  common  British  plant,  Polystichum 
ACULEATUM  is  one  of  the  best  hardy  Ferns,  the  fronds  develop  in  a 


graceful  manner  ;  the  fronds  themselves  are  perfect  in  form  where  the 
plants  have  ample  space  for  development  ;  the  colour,  too,  is  pleasing. 
Taken  altogether  this  Polystichum  is  well  worthy  a  position  in  any 
garden. — S. 

-  Last  week  I  saw  a  capital  specimen  of  Celsia  arcturuS 

growing  in  a  cottage  window  quite  covered  with  flowers.  It  had  been 
raised  and  grown  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  spring  of  1888.  Last 
winter  it  was  grown  where  now  flowering,  so  it  has  had  a  good  test  of 
its  capabilities  for  window  decoration,  which  proves  that  it  is  well 
suited  for  the  purpose.  It  has  six  or  eight  spikes  of  richly  coloured 
blossoms,  and  carries  well-coloured  foliage. — M.  S.  B. 

-  Solomon's  Seal  by  the  Waterside. — It  would  be  difficult 

to  have  this  plant  in  a  position  where  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  the 
spring  time  and  early  summer.  Under  glass  it  is  much  appreciated  for 
its  graceful  habit  of  growth,  but  nowhere  does  it  show  to  better  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  growing  by  the  waterside,  its  long  arching  spikes 
reflect  so  decidedly  in  the  water,  while  the  handsome  green  of  its  leaves 
and  the  drooping  bell-shaped  flowers  are  everywhere  admired,  and 
contrast  delightfully  with  the  surroundings. — T. 

-  There  are  about  seventy  species  and  varieties  of  Irises  in 

flower  at  the  present  time  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden.  These 
formerly  occupied  a  spacious  bed  nearly  opposite  the  main  entrance ; 
and  when  in  bloom  always  presented  a  rich  floral  spectacle.  In  the 
latest  alteration  of  the  garden  the  beds  have  been  reduced  to  a 
uniform  width  of  5  feet,  into  one  of  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Irises  have  been  removed.  They  are  flourishing  in  their  new  quarters, 
but  before  they  attain  their  former  dimensions  they  will  require  to  be 
accommodated  with  something  like  the  space  originally  allotted  to  them. 

- Orchis  maculata.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Harding, 

Orton  Hall,  Peterborough,  a  box  containing  blooms  of  Orchis  maculata 
in  various  shades  of  colour  from  purple  almost  to  pure  white.  Mr. 
Harding  writes,  “  I  grow  a  bed  of  this  Orchis  about  I  square  yards  in 
size  in  the  kitchen  garden  for  affording  spikes  for  cutting.  This  year 
they  are  unusually  fine,  probably  owing  to  the  last  wet  summer.  The 
spikes  are  treble  the  natural  size,  and  some  that  were  cut  a  fortnight 
ago  look  as  fresh  now  as  when  cut.  In  the  natural  state  the  spikes  rise 
to  a  foot  in  height,  but  cultivated  in  rich  soil  they  are  now  2  feet  in 
height.”  The  spikes  are  very  beautiful,  and  this  native  Orchis  is  highly 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

-  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Polystichum  pro- 

liferum  is  capital  for  outdoor  growth,  but  it  flourishes  well 
and  is  very  effective  when  allowed  sufficient  space  for  development. 
The  fronds  remain  perfect  all  the  winter,  which  is  an  advantage, 
as  they  help  to  dress  the  hardy  fernery  at  that  dull  time  of  the  year 
when  the  commoner  sorts  are  resting.  This  Polystichum  forms  a 
fitting  companion  to  the  Scolopendriums  of  the  vulgare  type,  which  are 
evergreen.  Only  for  a  very  short  time  is  this  Fern  without  perfect 
fronds,  that  being  when  the  new  ones  commence  pushing  in  the  spring  ; 
at  that  time  the  older  ones  turn  rusty  and  are  better  removed. 

-  The  Silver  Elm  is  but  seldom  seen,  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  scarcity  of  silver-foliaged  hardy  plants.  Grown  in  standard 
form,  planted  amongst  Portugal  Laurels,  it  shows  to  advantage  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  more  extensive  planting. 
It  bears  pruning  with  impunity,  and  can  be  kept  in  a  small  space  for 
many  years  without  detracting  from  its  appearance,  as  it  breaks  back 
freely,  growing  all  the  denser  for  annual  pruning.  It  pays  for  fairly 
good  treatment  in  prolucing  finer  foliage,  but  where  the  space  is  at  all 
limited  it  is  not  wise  to  add  too  much  manure  to  the  soil.  Our  tree  is 
growing  in  a  heavy  soil,  and  with  a  small  portion  of  manure  occasionally 
seems  to  thrive  well. — E. 

■ -  On  the  Southampton  Common,  which  covers  upwards  of 

400  acres,  a  splendid  sight  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  common 
Gorse  fully  in  bloom.  There  are  quite  100  acres,  perhaps  more,  princi¬ 
pally  in  a  mass,  which  is  one  sheet  of  orange  yellow,  relieved  here  and 
there  by  clumps  of  trees,  Scotch  Fir,  Larch  breaking  into  growth,  the 
pale  colour  of  which  relieves  the  sombre  tints  of  the  evergreen  Firs. 
With  the  sun  shining  fully  the  Gorse  presents  a  splendid  sight,  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  small  patches  seen  in  various  places.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  common  Gorse  makes  a  capital  hedge. 
When  young  it  grows  very  bushy,  and  is  deep  green  ;  afterwards  it  loses 
its  bottom  leaves  ;  then  it  should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground, 
when  new  growth  will  quickly  spring  up. — M. 
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Larvje  in  Rain  Tanks. — I  observe  in  my  greenhouse  rain 
tanks,  especially  when  they  get  low,  a  nimble  miniature-looking  tad¬ 
pole  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long  and  a  line  wide  in  rather  considerable 
numbers.  The  colour  is  dark,  and  they  seem  wonderfully  lively. 
When  you  look  in  they  seem  to  disport  themselves  with  great  rapidity 
to  the  bottom.  I  am  not  aware  if  they  do  plants  or  flowers,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  harm.  Would  your  entomologist  kindly  say  ?  They 
are  so  common  I  fancy  there  is  no  occasion  to  send  them  to  you.  I  have 
some  recollection  I  saw  it  noted  in  Journal  some  years  ago  a  few  drops 
of  iodine  would  kill  them  in  the  tank.  If  so,  would  that  injure  the 
water  for  syringing  purposes  ?  Do  they  undergo  a  transformation  ? 

Strawberry  Noble  (Laxton’s). — Would  you  take  my 
testimony  from  Ireland,  in  addition  to  those  you  published  from  England 
and  Scotland,  that  for  early  use,  flavour,  appearance,  and  rich  colour 
this  Strawberry  is  unrivalled  in  all  the  gardens  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
this  country  ?  It  has  set  splendidly,  and  in  size  is  only  exceeded  by 
President  and  James  Veitch  out  of  doors.— W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel. 

-  At  the  present  time  Cotoneaster  microphylla  is  especially 

noticeable,  as  it  is  thickly  laden  with  its  small  white  blossoms,  to  be 
followed  by  a  profusion  of  red  berries  for  winter.  There  is  no  plant 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  that  is  so  useful  for  hiding  objectionable 
objects  and  growing  in  such  a  variety  of  positions  as  this  Cotoneaster. 
For  covering  low  walls  in  any  aspect  it  is  unequalled,  for  the  reason  that 
it  will  stand  many  years  and  require  little  attention.  Again,  for 
hiding  iron  railings,  creeping  over  the  tops  of  water  tanks,  or  hanging 
over  ha-ha  fences  it  has  no  rival  where  a  low  dense  growth  is  desired  ;  its 
shiny  green  leaves  are  always  pleasant  to  look  upon,  it  will  stand  any 
amount  of  pruning,  and  is  easily  increased,  as  wherever  a  branch  lays  a 
short  time  upon  the  ground  it  strikes  root.  These  pieces,  and  the 
sucker-like  growths  which  are  constantly  being  sent  up  from  the  base, 
renders  its  increase  a  simple  matter  ;  a  slack  piece  taken  off  with  a  small 
portion  of  root  attached  quickly  grows  into  vigorous  bushes. — S.  H. 

-  The  Weather  and  the  Fruit  Crops.  —  Mr.  G.  R.  Allis 

writes  from  Old  Warden,  Biggleswade  “  Apples  are  very  thin  indeed. 
Pears  are  likely  to  be  a  poor  crop.  Plums  have  set  fairly  well,  especially 
the  Orleans  and  Victoria  ;  also  Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines 
on  unprotected  walls  are  a  fair  crop,  but  the  leaves  have  been  much 
blistered.  Apricots  are  thin.  Strawberries  are  likely  to  be  abundant. 
I  send  you  a  few  outdoor-grown  fruit  of  Laxton’s  Noble,  which  I  find 
one  of  the  earliest  we  have.  This  fruit  is  from  last  year’s  forced  plants, 
plan'ed  out  early  in  the  autumn.  Bush  fruits  generally  are  plentiful. 
Most  kinds  of  fruit  trees  have  been  affected  with  a  grub  or  maggot 
similar  if  not  identical  with  that  which  does  so  much  damage  to  the 
Rose,  and  the  trees  present  a  very  ragged  appearance.  Thunderstorms 
have  done  much  damage  to  trees,  also  to  cottage  property.  The  light¬ 
ning  struck  a  Spruce  Fir  tree  here,  rending  it  almost  into  matchwood, 
and  scattering  it  right  and  left  for  upwards  of  GO  yards.’’  [The 
Strawberries  are  very  fine,  and  arrived  in  good  condition.] 

- An  Octogenarian  Gardener. —  It  will  be  of  interest  to 

the  gardeners  of  Mid-Sussex  (says  the  Mid- Sussex  Times')  to  know  that 
Haywards  Heath  possesses  a  veteran  gardener  of  the  old  school,  whose 
lengthy  career  has  been  of  an  unusually  diversified  character.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Thomson,  F.R.H.S.  &c.,  of  Perrymount  Road,  a  native  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  is  now  eighty-five  years  of  age,  and  still  retains  extraordinary 
mental  and  physical  vigour  for  a  man  at  his  time  of  life.  Mr.  Thomson 
is  still  actively  engaged  in  business  as  a  nurseryman.  In  early  life  he 
became  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  George  IV.,  and  was  employed  at 
the  Royal  Lodge  Gardens,  Cumberland  Lodge,  and  the  Kew  Botanic 
Gardens,  ultimately  being  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  at  Sion  House,  Islewortb,  at  a  time  when  the  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  was  acting  as  preceptress  to  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria.  In  the  course  of  his  career  Mr.  Thomson  has  had  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  observing  monarchs  and  aristocrats,  and  therefore  it  is 
patent  that  his  reminiscences  of  men  and  things  would  be  worth 
reading.  They  are  indeed  worth  listening  to. 

-  Weigela  rosea. — Much  difference  exists  in  the  colour  of  the 

flowers  upon  young  plants  as  compared  with  the  blooms  produced  by 
old  specimens.  Two  years  since  a  hedge  was  formed  with  this  Weigela, 
both  young  and  old  plants  were  used  to  fill  up  the  space.  I  now  note 
a  great  difference  in  both  the  colour  of  the  blooms  and  foliage  alike. 
On  the  young  plants  the  flower  buds  are  of  a  much  deeper  tint  of  colour, 
which  they  retain  when  fully  expanded.  The  foliage  of  these  plants 
is  also  a  much  paler  green  than  that  on  the  older  plants,  which  have 
deep  green  leaves  and  quite  pale  blooms,  some,  in  fact,  being  nearly 


white  ;  neither  are  the  buds  of  such  a  deep  shade  of  colour  as  those  on 
young  plants.  This  deciduous  shrub  pays  well  for  liberal  cultivation  in 
the  shape  of  some  manure  worked  in  about  the  roots  in  the  autumn, 
which  produces  stout  young  growths  in  the  spring.  From  growths  like 
these  the  finest  trusses  of  bloom,  and  an  abundance  of  them  also. 
Plants  of  this  shrub  which  do  not  make  free  growth  yearly  never  look 
so  well  when  in  bloom  as  do  those  which  have  produced  a  free  growth 
the  previous  season.  It  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  for  the  mixed 
shrubbery,  or  when  growing  in  a  mass  of  several  plants  together.  — E.  M. 

- Reclaimed  Land  in  the  Isle  op  Wight. — Mr.  C. 

Orchard,  Bembridge  Hotel,  who  is  the  manager  of  a  large  tract  of  land 
recovered  from  the  sea,  writes  : — “  The  growth  of  the  various  cultivated 
and  uncultivated  plants  on  the  reclaimed  land  is  a  most  interesting 
and  a  pleasing  sight.  Some  old  natives  who  could  not  bring  their 
minds  to  think  that  anything  would  grow  on  the  mud  banks  have  been 
tempted  at  last  to  walk  over  the  enclosure,  and  have  been  amazed 
at  the  vegetation.  Early  El  lam  Cabbages  are  exceedingly  good.  Wc 
began  cutting  during  Easter.  There  is  no  clubbing  of  the  Brassica 
tribe  here.  The  autumn-sown  Sweet  Peas  are  5  feet  high  and  a  mass  of 
bloom.  The  flowers  were  very  useful,  mostly  during  Whitsuntide. 
Antirrhinums  and  Sweet  Williams  are  large  bushes,  3  feet  across.  I 
enclose  some  of  our  native  Orchis.  The  long-spiked  one,  Orchis  ma- 
culata,  came  off  the  reclaimed  land;  the  Bee  Orchis,  Ophrys  apifera,  from 
off  the  surrounding  chalk  hills  ;  and  the  White  Butterfly  Orchis, 
Habenaria  chlorantha,  from  the  adjacent  wood.  The  early  purple 
Orchis,  locally  called  here  Kettle  Cases,  is  over.  The  little  spray  of  wild 
flower  is  Silene  quinquevulnera  ;  Sowerby  says  it  is  scarce,  only  found 
in  Kent  ;  it  grows  freely  here  in  places.  The  Eccremocarpus  and 
Escallonia  are  from  the  hotel ;  they  bloom  nearly  all  the  winter.  We 
have  twenty  young  swans  out  in  three  broods,  one  of  eight,  and  two  of 
six  each.  Some  letters  recently  in  the  daily  papers  would  make  it 
appear  that  eight  is  very  rare  in  a  brood.”  [The  Orchises  are  very  fine, 
almost  equal  to  the  cultivated  spikes  sent  by  Mr.  A.  Harding.  The 
Silene  is  a  charming  miniature,  each  of  its  five  petals  being  rich 
velvety  crimson,  margined  with  silvery  white.  The  other  flowers  sent 
are  characterised  by  great  substance  and  richness  of  colour.] 

-  Wild  Plants. — The  beauties  of  Hertfordshire  lanes  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  irretrievably  spoiled  by  the  depredations  of  London 
hawkers  and  flower  dealers,  who  carry  away  cartloads  of  Ferns  and 
other  greenery  for  sale  in  the  metropolis.  A  case  which  was  disposed 
of  on  Wednesday  at  Hemel  Hempstead  serves  to  show  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  this  traffic  is  carried  on,  a  gamekeeper  who  caught  the  defendant 
finding  the  huge  total  of  880  Ferns  in  a  cart.  It  is  certain  that  these 
people  do  not  confine  their  attention  to  the  byways  and  hedges,  but 
lay  private  grounds  under  contribution  when  opportunity  offers.  While 
the  latter  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  a  matter  which  the  owners  of  gardens 
and  other  enclosures  are  specially  able  to  look  after  in  their  own 
interests,  but  in  the  case  of  lanes  and  roads  it  is  very  different.  There 
it  is  nobody’s  business  to  attempt  to  stop  the  rapid  denudation  which  is 
going  on.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  necessary,  to  prevent  the  com¬ 
plete  extinction  of  some  species  of  wild  birds,  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  their  protection.  The  pleasures  of  a  country  walk  are  made 
up  quite  as  much  from  what  passes  to  the  mind  by  way  of  the  eye  as 
that  from  the  ear,  therefore  why  should  not  something  be  done,  and 
that  soon,  to  protect  the  Ferns  and  other  products  of  Nature  from  the 
hands  of  unprincipled  pillagers  ?  Private  efforts  have  stopped  such 
depredations  in  North  Wales,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Lake 
District,  but  they  have  also  been  the  means  of  shutting  up  many 
beautiful  walks  through  private  gardens,  because  of  this  continued 
carrying  away  of  Ferns  and  plants  in  unconscionably  large  quantities. 
Although  the  Hemel  Hempstead  magistrates  imposed  a  penalty  of 
something  over  £5  on  the  London  Fern  gatherer,  it  was  not  unduly 
severe,  it  being  proved  that  the  defendant  stole  sixty  dozen  wild  Ferns 
from  Gorhambury  less  than  a  year  ago,  besides  having  been  convicted 
for  carrying  on  his  traffic  at  Ware. — ( Hertfordshire  Advertiser.) 

-  Mr.  David  Jackson,  a  well-known  florist  of  Middleton,  died 

there  on  the  6th  inst.  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years.  By  occu¬ 
pation  he  was  a  hand-loom  silk  weaver,  and  for  a  long  period  of  his  life 
he  was  a  cultivator  of  gold-laced  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  and  Tulips. 
His  favourite  flower  was  probably  the  gold-laced  Polyanthus,  of  which 
he  was  an  excellent  judge.  He  had  a  keen  discernment  for  the  weak 
points  in  a  flower,  and  it  was  a  study  to  observe  him  at  exhibitions 
earnestly  scanning  those  staged  for  competition.  The  only  gold-laced 
Polyanthus  he  raised  to  my  knowledge  was  one  named  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner,  which  he  obtained  from  a  pod  of  Hufton’s  Lord  Lincoln,  It 
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had  a  clear  golden  centre,  the  lacing  was  pretty  correct,  but  it  was  of  a 
silvery  tint.  I  never  saw  anyone  show  it  so  well  as  the  raiser  at  Man¬ 
chester.  It  is  said  that  he  was  about  the  last  in  the  Manchester  district 
to  grow  the  old  Beauty  of  England,  a  famous  flower  in  its  day,  and 
which,  it  appears,  has  been  hopelessly  lost.  He  also  raised  some  seed¬ 
ling  Tulips.  From  a  pod  of  seed  of  Ashmole’s  Emma,  a  bybloemen,  he 
obtained  feathered  bybloemen  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  flower  that  appeared  in 
the  rectified  character  at  the  first  time  of  blooming,  and  therefore  did 
not  pass  through  the  breeder  stage — a  circumstance  of  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence — also  David  Jackson  and  Nimbus,  both  flamed  bybloemens. 
From  flamed  rose  Aglaia  he  also  raised  seedlings,  and  among  them 
there  were  a  dozen  or  so  of  self  yellows  ;  a  progeny  that  did  not  greatly 
surprise  anyone  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  seed  mother,  as  it 
has  in  its  ground  a  strong  dash  of  yellow,  which  takes  a  week  to  bleach 
out  before  it  can  be  shown  quite  pure.  All  bis  seedling  Tulips  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  and  they  now  enrich  the  unique 
collection  grown  at  Stake  Hill.  David  Jackson  was  also  a  good  culti¬ 
vator  of  and  judge  of  Auriculas,  and  no  man  could  dress  a  flower 
better  than  this  old  weaver.  I  have  occasionally  been  a  witness  of 
his  art  as  a  dresser  at  the  Manchester  shows  and  the  results  of  his 
skill.— D. 


GARDENERS’  ORPHAN  FUND. 

Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to 
remind  the  friends  and  subscribers  of  the  Gardeners’  Orphan  Fund,  that 
the  annual  dinner  and  gathering  of  gardeners  will  take  place  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  City,  E.C.,  on  Friday,  July  19th  next,  when  the 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  supported  by 
several  Members  of  Parliament  and  well  known  friends  of  horticulture. 

The  dinner  will  be  preceded  by  the  annual  election,  at  which  five 
out  of  the  fourteen  candidates  will  be  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Fund. 

Those  subscribers  (numbering  about  250)  whose  subscriptions  are  not 
yet  paid  are  reminded  that,  in  order  to  secure  their  votes,  this  should  be 
done  at  once,  as  voting  papers  can  in  no  case  be  sent  where  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  in  arrear. — G.  Deal,  Chairman. 


CANKER  IN  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  “  W.”  has  reopened  the  question  of  '•  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees,”  and 
from  his  frequent  references  seems  to  desire  a  reply  from  me,  I  accept 
his  challenge,  although  for  two  reasons  I  would  have  preferred  to  be 
silent  for  the  present.  Firstly,  because  I  have  already  said  about  all  I 
know  in  support  of  my  suggestion  that  canker  is  a  disease  caused  by 
malnutrition,  and  it  only  remains  to  test  the  theory  by  a  series  of  care¬ 
fully  conducted  experiments  ;  and,  secondly,  because  I  am  thoroughly 
disheartened  with  the  subject  of  fruit  trees  generally,  for  I  have  never 
found  them  in  a  condition  so  hopelessly  unsatisfactory.  The  exhausting 
drought  of  1887,  which  continued  until  June,  1888,  followed  by  the 
continued  cold  rain  of  the  summer  of  the  latter  year,  aggravated  by 
the  destruction  of  foliage  by  caterpillars  in  the  same  year,  so  weakened 
the  trees  that  they  could  neither  mature  their  fruit  nor  their  wood. 

As  might  be  expected  from  such  antecedents,  the  trees  this  season 
broke  extremely  weak  both  in  fruit  and  wood  buds,  notwithstanding 
all  had  a  timely  dressing  with  rings  of  cart  grease  and  tar  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  wingless  female  parent  of  the  infesting  caterpillars. 
The  destruction  caused  by  these  is  greater  than  that  of  last  year.  Some 
of  the  trees  are  entirely  denuded  of  their  foliage,  and  the  prospect  of 
fruit  for  next  year  hopeless.  Under  the  circumstances  it  may  be 
imagined  that  everything  which  relates  to  fruit  trees  is  now  to  me  an 
unpleasant  subject.  But  “  W.”  is  an  antagonist  so  fair  and  courteous 
that  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  reply  to  some  of  his  objections.  He 
states  that  on  my  own  showing  the  single  mixture  recommended  by  me 
cannot  be  best  for  all,  because  I  have  stated  i;  each  variety  of  fruit 
requires  its  own  appropriate  food.  The  food  required  by  one  is  different 
from  that  necessary  for  the  other.”  I  never  said  the  mixture  was  best 
for  all,  but  it  is  a  very  complete  manure,  even  more  so  than  that  which 
Ville  describes  as  a  complete  manure,  for  it  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  ingredients  recommended  by  him  as  t;  complete,”  soda,  magnesia, 
and  iron,  and  I  maintain  that  by  applying  a  complete  manure,  the 
particular  food  required  is  given  to  each  according  to  its  requirements. 
The  deficiency  in  the  soil  of  a  given  tree  may  be  one  or  more  of  the 
elements— potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  lime,  &c. 
If  all  be  given  then  the  tree  will  find  such  of  them  as  were  previously 
deficient ;  the  others  may  be  unnecessary,  for  the  soil  may  already  con¬ 
tain  sufficient,  but  the  superabundance  will  do  no  harm.  This  explains 
how,  while  they  fared  much  alike,  each  may  have  had  its  own  special 
requirement. 

As  to  the  nut  presented  tome  to  crack,  I  think  that  before  I  make 
the  attempt  it  would  be  well  if  some  proof  were  given  that  the  wound 
so  excellently  illustrated  in  the  Journal  was  caused  by  canker.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  a  contused  mechanical  injury  might  produce  the  same 


effect?  bearing  in  mind  that  mechanical  injury  is  one  of  the  commonly 
assigned  causes  of  canker. 

The  other  questions  dealt  with  by  “  W.”  are  such  as  to  which  we  are 
not  at  issue  ;  about  them  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  quite  agree 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  dogmatise  on  the  subject  of  canker.  I  certainly 
have  no  intention  of  dogmatising,  for  it  is  obvious  that  my  experience 
is  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  produce  proofs  sufficient  to  establish  a 
theory.  If  I  had  been  younger,  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  make 
extended  experiments  and  acquire  a  larger  experience,  the  suggestion 
of  my  theory  would  have  been  postponed,  but  my  health  being  uncertain 
I  thought  the  theory  promised  sufficiently  to  make  it  worth  while  to 
throw  out  the  suggestion  in  order  that  others  might  give  it  a  trial. — 
Edmund  Tones. 

[Unquestionably  the  theory  was  worthy  of  wide  publicity,  and  our 
correspondent  must  be  credited  with  initiating  a  new  line  of  thought 
on  the  subject  under  notice,  and  which  has  an  important  bearing  on 
fruit  culture  generally.  We  thank  him  for  his  able  contributions.] 


A  VISIT  TO  MARSTON  AND  LONGLEAT. 

Accepting  the  hospitable  invitation  of  our  genial  friend  Mr.  W. 
Iggulden,  I  started  on  dreary  wet  Whit-Monday  westward.  The  rain, 
which  only  began  to  fall  on  Monday  in  Suffolk,  had  deluged  Marston  for 
over  a  week,  which,  combined  with  the  cold  weather,  was  causing  many 
plants  to  turn  yellow  looking.  Marston  has  so  often  been  described 
that  I  need  only  mention  a  few  matters  which  particularly  drew  my 
attention.  Being  a  Melon  enthusiast  I  was  glad  when  I  got  as  far  as  the 
Melon  pit.  Lunefield  Hybrid,  Hero  of  Lockinge,  and  Rood  Ashton 
Seedling  were  the  varieties  growing,  of  which  the  first  is  a  good  early 
scarlet  flesh  variety,  finely  netted,  and  a  good  setter;  and  the  last,  which 
I  have  not  grown,  an  orange-flesh  oval  variety,  a  cross  between  Hybrid 
Cashmere  and  Mclndoe’s  Premier,  well  netted  and  of  fair  size,  with  a 
good  yellow  skin.  Mr.  Iggulden  grows  Melons  like  other  people  grow 
Cucumbers — on  the  succession  system — and  I  observed  fruit  full  size, 
three  parts  grown,  with  others  the  size  of  eggs,  down  to  fruit  just  set. 
None  of  these  would  fail  to  swell  full  size,  for  they  were  full  of  vitality. 
Plenty  of  head  room  was  given,  and  very  litt’e  stopping  or  thinning  of 
growth  done. 

Tomatoes,  which  were  a  fine  selection  of  Old  Red,  carried  heavy 
crops.  They  were  in  10-inch  pots,  standing  on  the  front  wall  of  the 
Melon  pit,  the  p’ants  3  feet  high,  with  four  bunches  of  fruit,  the  lowest 
of  which  touched  the  rims  of  the  pots,  with,  I  should  say,  a  total  weight 
of  3^  to  4  lbs.  on  each  plant. 

Mr.  Iggulden  has  a  good  collection  of  Lettuces,  and  I  mention  these 
simply  to  draw  attention  to  Early  Paris  Market,  which,  sown  this  spring 
on  a  south-east  border,  had  all  hearted  well  and  been  cut,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  which  were  hard  and  close  but  would  soon  run  to 
seed.  It  is  evidently  a  useful  variety  for  early  work. 

The  Grapes  looked  promising,  and  in  the  Muscat  house  I  noticed  a 
Black  Hamburgh  taken  down  the  length  of  the  house  in  the  front,  and 
forming  a  stock  for  Muscats  trained  up  the  house,  carrying  a  dozen  or  so 
bunches,  which,  when  ripe,  will  weigh  3  to  4  lbs.  each,  and  two  of  them 
probably  4  lbs.  each.  No  doubt  these  will  take  their  part  in  competition 
later  on.  One  bunch  of  Gros  Guillaume  will,  I  should  judge,  weigh 
quite  10  lbs.  when  ripe. 

Some  Catherine  Mermet  Roses  on  a  south-east  wall  were  truly  grand. 
They  were  fully  equal  to  any  prize  blooms  I  have  seen,  and  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  was  exquisite  in  form  and  co'ouring.  Mushrooms  grown  out¬ 
doors  on  a  cone-shaped  ridge  were  plentiful,  great  bunches  of  them  being 
disclosed  on  removing  the  litter. 

Not  to  see  Longleat  and  its  famous  Vines  when  iu  the  neighbourhood 
would  indeed  have  been  a  grievous  disappointment,  so  I  had  to  disturb 
Mr.  Pratt’s  peaceful  evening  by  asking  him  to  show  me  his  onerous 
charge,  a  request  granted  at  once  with  the  ready  good  will  which  Mr. 
Pratt  soon  shows  he  amply  possesses.  A  hearty  reception  is  cheering,  so 
I  followed  him  with  hopeful  thoughts,  nor  was  I  disappointed.  The 
famous  vinery  is  indeed  worth  a  long  journey  to  see.  A  heavy  crop  of 
fine  bunches  is  hanging,  and  Mr.  Pratt  will  be  heard  of  this  summer. 
My  visit  being  hurried,  I  was  unable  to  note  many  particulars,  but  I 
especially  remarked  the  very  healthy  foliage,  the  leaves  being  stout  and 
of  that  co'our  which  betokens  good  culture.  A  tine  crop  of  Melons  was 
in  the  pit,  several  of  which  were  exceedingly  fine  fruit.  Mr.  Pratt 
grows  a  Cucumber  which  particularly  pleased  me,  the  name  has  escaped. 
The  fruit  is  not  too  long,  of  fine  form  and  colour,  and  I  understand  a 
good  cropper.  A  very  level  bed  of  Cabbages  were  growing  on  the  out¬ 
side  unused  border  of  the  great  vinery,  not  one  plant  of  which 
seemed  out  of  form.  In  driving  through  the  park  I  noticed  the  Oaks 
and  Ash  trees  were  a’most  entirely  denuded  of  leaves  by  caterpi  lars, 
which  gives  them  quite  a  wintry  aspect. — H.  S.  Easty. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Scientific  Committee.— Present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair; 
Prof.  H.  M.  Ward,  Prof.  A.  Church,  Mr.  Morris,  and  Rev.  G.  Henslow, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Fritillary  Bulbs  Dormant. — Mr.  Morris  read  a  communication  from 
Mr.  C.  Packe  of  Stretton  Hall,  Leicester,  who  in  1879  had  planted  two 
bulbs  of  F.  Moggridgei  (F.  Burnati  var.  lutea,  Reich..  Icon.,  x.,  ccccxvii). 
They  did  not  come  up  till  the  present  year— i.e.,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen 
years  ;  one  only  bore  flowers.  <•  The  facts,”  he  adds,  are  absolutely 
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certain,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  they  could  have  got  in  that  place 
except  from  the  corms  that  I  originally  planted  there.”  Dr.  Masters 
observed  that  bulbs  had  been  known  to  retain  their  vitality  for  long 
periods,  and  gave  as  an  illustration  a  certain  field  which  had  been 
arable  for  at  least  forty  years,  was  laid  down  to  pasture,  when  the  Bee 
Orchis  appeared  abundantly.  Mr.  Henslow  added  that  a  bulb  of 
Urginea  scilla,  which  had  been  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  threw  out  a  leafy  shoot  of  about 
f>  inches  in  length,  and  then  died. 

Lcelia  purpurata,  dimerous. — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  drawing  of 
this  peculiarity,  in  which  the  normal  trimerous  arrangement  was  reduced 
to  a  dimerous  one. 

Rosa  lerberidi/olia. — He  also  showed  specimens  of  this  remarkable 
Rose  ;  a  native  of  Persia  or  Afghanistan.  Its  peculiarities  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  blades  were  simple,  and  in  the  absence  of  stipules,  unless  certain 


vein  on  the  young  fronds  of  Scolopendrium  and  Polystichum  under  the 
bellglass.  The  drops  of  water  did  not  form  on  the  prothalli  or  its 
first  frondlets,  but  on  these  “  there  is  a  curious  appearance  of  brilliant 
golden-looking  rings  that  are  scattered  in  all  directions.  This  moisture 
is  formed  on  the  under  side,  and  shines  through  the  semi-transparent 
prothalli  and  first  frondlets.  It  is  apparently  a  circular  drop,  the  cir¬ 
cumference  alone  being  apparent  from  the  upper  side.”  The  pheno¬ 
menon  here  described  was  presumably  attributable  to  water  pores,  but 
was  referred  to  Prof.  Ward  for  investigation. 

Ratrachnspermum  moniliforme. — Mr.  Henslow  exhibited  this  plant 
from  Cherry hinton,  Cambs. 

j Oiplosis  pyrivora  (Riley). — Mr.  Maclachlan  sent  specimens  of  young 
Pears  from  Hastings  attacked  by  this  insect,  which  had  burrowed 
through  the  interior,  the  Pears  rotting  in  consequence.  It  appears  to  be 
of  not  very  common  occurrence. 


Fig.  81.— ROSE  PAUL’S  SINGLE  WHITE. 


A  SINGLE  ROSE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  on  June  13th, 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  of  Cheshunt  exhibited  some  plants  of  a  graceful 
single  Rose,  (fig.  81)  which  were  much  admired.  It  is  named  Paul’s 
Single  White,  and  is  one  of  the  H.P.  group ;  the  exhibitor  thus 
describes  it : — 

“  It  is  of  the  hybrid  section  of  which  Boule  de  Neige  and  others  are 
the  double  forms.  It  is  one  of  the  best  shaped  of  the  single  Roses,  only 
having  one  defect,  that  the  stamens  die  off  of  a  blackish  colour,  but  it 
differs  from  all  others  of  the  climbing  single  Roses  in  being  thoroughly 
autumn  as  well  as  summer  flowering. 

“It  forms  one  of  our  best  pillar  Roses,  growing  rapidly  upward,  and 
so  lends  itself  freely  to  the  formation  of  a  pillar  or  column  Rose.  We 


thorns  near  the  base  of  the  leaves  should  prove  to  be  such.  The  flowers 
were  metamorphosed,  and  would  be  reported  upon  by  the  exhibitor. 

Amaryllis,  double.—  This  had  been  pronounced  to  be  unique,  but  Dr. 
Masters  exhibited  a  photograph  received  from  St.  Kitts  of  a  double 
.specimen  which  had  occurred  there. 

Torreya  Myristica. — Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens  of  both  male 
and  female  plants  from  the  gardens  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly, 
•Orton,  Peterborough. 

Asarum.  Species. — Mr.  Lynch  sent  specimens  of  a  new  and  fine 
species  A.  Hartwegi,  Wats ;  also  the  rare  A.  caudatum  and  the  com¬ 
moner  A.  canadense  and  A.  europaeum  for  comparison,  all  from  the 
•Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  him. 

Waterglands  (?)  in  Ferns. — A  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  Lowe  giving  an  account  “of  some  experiments  on  the  formation 
of  dew  on  the  veins  of  young  Ferns  and  on  prothalli.”  Mr.  Lowe 
observed  that  minute  drops  of  dew  appeared  at  the  apex  of  each 
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put  it  into  commerce  some  years  ago  as  an  interesting  curiosity,  and  at 
first  it  was  not  cared  for,  but  it  has  gradually  won  its  way  in  public 
fame.” 

[The  size  of  the  flowers,  the  freedom  with  which  they  are  produced, 
and  the  elegant  habit  of  the  plant  are  amply  sufficient  to  recommend  it.] 


PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  FARM  FRUIT,  FRUIT 
PACKING,  &C. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Maidstone  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit 
Society  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  Maidstone, 
last  week,  to  consider  the  advisability  of  holding,  in  connection  with 
the  Chrysanthemum  Society,  an  exhibition  of  farm  fruit,  fruit  packing, 
preserving,  &c.  The  President  (Mr.  II.  A.  Brassey)  presided. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mr.  Brassey  said  it  had  been  represented  to 
him  that  in  connection  with  the  Chrysanthemum  Show,  which  usually 
took  place  in  the  month  of  November,  a  show  of  farm  fruit  and  also  the 
best  methods  of  preserving  and  packing  fruit  should  be  held.  If  these 
matters  could  be  combined  it  was  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  a 
popular  movement,  and  he  could  well  believe  that,  considering  the 
importance  that  fruit-growing  had  assumed  in  the  country,  such  would 
be  the  case.  He  did  not  profess  himself  to  be  a  practical  farmer,  or  to 
be  practicahy  acquainted  with  the  methods  of  growing  fruit,  and  he 
had  come  there  rather  to  hear  from  others  their  opinions  on  the  matter. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  considering  what  an  immense  acreage  of 
Hops  had  been  grubbed  in  the  district  during  the  last  two  years  owing 
to  the  depression  in  the  Hop  industry,  the  importance  of  fruit-growing 
had  largely  increased.  He  should  like  very  much  to  hear  from  Mr. 
De  Laune,  who  had  kindly  come  there  to  help  them  on  that  occasion, 
and  he  would  without  further  delay  ask  him  to  address  them.  He  should 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  De  Laune  whether  the  month  of  November  would 
be  a  suitable  month  for  an  exhibition  of  farm  fruit,  or  whether  the 
month  of  September  would  not  be  a  better  time  of  the  year,  and  there 
were  other  matters  he  was  so  well  acquainted  with,  and  which  he  would, 
no  doubt,  discuss  with  them. 

Mr.  Faunce  de  Laune  said  that  he,  like  Mr.  Brassey,  had  come  there 
to  gain  information  rather  than  to  give  it,  and  wished  particularly  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Brassey 
had  asked  whether  he  considered  November  a  good  month  in  which  to 
hold  exhibitions  of  fruit  and  fruit  packing,  but  before  answering  that 
question  he  should  like  some  of  those  present  to  express  an 
opinion.  In  November  they  had  Pears  and  Apples,  and  probably  that 
was  all  ;  but  if  they  held  their  show  in  September  they  would  have  an 
addition  of  early  Pears  and  Apples,  and  also  Plums  ;  but  the  question 
arose  whether  in  September,  which  was  an  exceedingly  busy  month, 
people  would  be  able  to  attend  such  an  exhibition  as  that  proposed. 
In  the  notice  convening  the  meeting  he  saw  they  were  to  discuss  the 
question  of  fruit  packing  and  fruit  preserving.  Now  he  thought  that 
if  they  could  pack  and  distribute  their  fruit  as  well  as  they  could  grow 
it,  they  would  be^  able  to  do  much  better  than  they  were  doing  at 
present.  The  difficulty  they  had  to  overcome  was  the  packing  and 
distribution.  He  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  was  any  special 
credit  belonging  to  any  one  class  or  any  one  process  of  distribution  of 
fruit ;  but  he  thought  that  if  everyone  interested  in  its  culture,  from 
the  grower  up  to  the  railway  people  and  those  entrusted  with  the  sale 
of  it,  were  to  do  all  they  could  in  their  several  spheres  to  facilitate  the 
distribution,  much  good  might  be  done.  There  must  be  a  complete 
regeneration  in  the  mode  of  treatment  of  fruit  from  the  time  it  left  the 
grower’s  hands  until  it  was  delivered  to  the  people  who  had  to  eat  it. 
He  had  had  considerable  experience  in  the  packing  and  handling  of 
fruit,  and  he  ventured  to  say  there  was  no  countrv  in  the  world  which 
packed,  distributed,  and  put  its  fruit  on  the  railway  in  such  a  bad 
manner  as  the  English  growers  did.  The  question  of  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  fruit  was  of  great  importance,  not  only  to  the  growers,  but 
also  to  their  labourers,  and  especially  so  to  large  masses  of  people  who 
live  in  the  great  towns.  The  fruit  which  now  reached  them  was  very 
often  not  wholesome,  and  it  reached  them  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  did  not  like  it,  and  therefore  would  not  buy  it.  With  improved 
methods  of  distribution  they  might  double  and  treble  their  fruit 
cultivation  and  yet  get  a  far  better  price  for  it  than  they  were  getting 
now. 

Mr.  Charles  Whitehead  was  next  invited  to  address  the  meeting, 
and  prefaced  his  remarks  by  moving  the  following  resolution:— 
“  That  an  Exhibition  of  farm  fruit,  packing,  preserving,  canning,  Sec., 
be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Maidstone,  in  connection  with  the 
annual  Exhibition  of  the  Maidstone  Chrysanthemum  and  Fruit  Society.” 
The  fruit-growing  industry,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  greatest  in  this 
country,  having  many  ramifications,  and  affecting  many  classes.  Its 
interests  were  very  widespread  indeed,  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  that 
such  an  exhibition  as  was  proposed  would  tend  very  much  to  aid  the 
great  fruit  industry  of  Kent.  It  might  be  asked,  What  was  the  use  of 
giving  prizes  for  farm  fruits  ?  Well,  he  would  say  it  was  to  encourage 
the  fruit  growers  to  produce  a  better  article,  and  so  to  be  able  the 
better  to  compete  with  the  foreigners,  who  were  really  beating  them 
all  along  the  line,  and  who  would  continue  to  beat  them  if  they  did 
not  .take  very  good  care.  The  English  fruit  grower  went  in  too  much 
for  quantity,  and  not  enough  for  quality.  He  held  that  the  county  of 
Kent,  which  was  the  chief  of  the  fruit-growing  counties  in  this  country, 


having  more  than  IS, 000  acres,  ought  to  produce  more  than  it  did. 
Kentish  fruit  was  of  very  much  better  quality  and  of  greater  variety 
than  that  grown  in  any  other  county,  and  therefore  it  did  behove  all 
those  interested — landlords,  growers,  consumers,  and  workers  on  the 
land— to  encourage  this  great  industry  of  their  county.  As  an  instance- 
of  the  immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  exhibition  of  fruit, 
he  referred  to  the  Colonial  Exhibition  three  years  ago,  when  the 
Canadians  sent  over  a  display  of  fruit  of  admirable  quality  and  beauti¬ 
ful  colour.  One  of  the  Canadian  Commissioners  on  his  return  to 
Ontario  referred  to  the  Exhibition,  and  said,  “  That  exhibition  of  fruit 
at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  did  more  for  our  country  than  all  the 
literature  in  the  world.  Our  fruit  told  dwellers  in  Britain  of  a  climate- 
far  superior  to  anything  they  had  given  Canada  credit  for.  Some  years- 
ago  I  made  the  remark  that  I  believed  we  could  grow  the  finest  Apples- 
in  the  world.  My  experience  of  Britain’s  markets,  where  I  met  Apples 
from  almost  all  fruit-growing  countries,  has  confirmed  that  impression. 
Our  Apples  have  taken  the  British  buyer  by  storm,  and  consumers  there 
will  not  purchase  others  so  long  as  they  can  obtain  a  suitable  article 
from  us.  Canada  has  gained  a  good  name  for  honest  culling  and  pack¬ 
ing.  Another  point  I  may  mention  here  that  British  Apples  are  mostly 
cookers,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  an  Apple  there  combining  both  cooking- 
and  dessert  qualities.  After  visiting  many  orchards  in  various  parts  of 
Britain,  and  discussing  Apple  gruwing  with  growers  and  dealers,  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  British  growers  have  become  discouraged, 
and  hence  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  acres  of  orchards  are  sadly 
neglected.  Apple  growing  in  England  is  rapidly  waning,  and  there 
are  some  like  indications  throughout  Europe.” 

That  speech  had  encouraged  the  Canadian  farmers  to  go  in  more 
largely  than  ever  for  fruit  growing,  and,  therefore,  it  behoved  the 
Britisher  to  take  very  much  more  pains  with  his  fruit  cultivation.  Not 
only  did  this  gentleman  report  on  the  inferiority  of  our  fruit,  but  he  alse 
said  the  crop  was  failing,  and  that  there  was  now  an  opening  for  a  very 
large  importation  from  Canada,  the  consequence  being  that  the  next 
year  the  importation  was  doubled.  He  should  not  be  in  the  least  dis¬ 
couraged  by  the  enormous  importation  of  Apples  if  proper  care  and 
attention  were  given  to  English  fruit.  With  our  advantages  of 
climate,  soil,  and  cultivation,  we  could  hold  our  own  even  against 
America  and  Canada,  but  they  must  have  their  helps  in  the  shape  of 
exhibitions,  all  must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  do  what 
they  could  to  induce  farmers  and  fruit  growers  to  grow  their  fruit- 
better  and  more  intelligently.  Why  could  not  something  better  than 
the  traditional  sieve,  half-sieve,  and  quarter-sieve  be  produced,  into- 
which  fruits  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions  were  rammed  and  crammed, 
irrespective  of  their  fineness  and  quality?  The  French  and  other  fruit 
growers  who  sent  their  produce  to  this  country  did  not  do  any  sucb 
mad  and  rash  act  as  that.  First  of  all  they  divided  their  fruit  into- 
three  or  four  qua'ities,  with  the  result  that  when  it  arrived  in  England 
it  was  as  good  as  when  it  was  first  gathered.  They  could  not  over¬ 
estimate  the  value  of  careful  packing.  He  suggested  that  they  should 
make  more  use  of  the  parcels  post  for  the  conveyance  of  fruit ;  and 
then  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  jam-making  industry.  England 
was  now  really  the  jam  maker  for  the  world  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
sugar,  which  they  all  hoped  might  not  be  increased.  America,  although 
she  imported  fruit  ready,  in  every  way  ready,  for  the  sugar  to  be  applied, 
did  not  make  jam,  and  therefore  at  the  present  time  England  had  the 
monopoly  of  the  jam  trade.  He  hoped  fruit  growers  and  farmers  would 
take  advantage  of  that,  for  it  had  become  almost  essential  for  a  farmer 
to  be  a  jam  manufacturer.  The  Society  might  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
jams  and  for  the  best  jam-making  machines.  He  hoped  that  meeting 
might  be  the  means  of  their  having  in  the  county  town  of  Kent — the 
centre  of  the  best  fruit  land,  he  might  say  without  boasting,  in  the 
world,  and  the  centre  of  the  garden  of  England— an  association  which 
would  produce  fruit  like  that  produced  at  Exeter,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Mr.  F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  M.P..  seconded  the  resolution.  Mr.  White- 
head  had  told  them,  he  said,  that  they  should  look  to  quality  rather 
than  quantity,  and,  curiously  enough,  he  made  the  same  remark  to  one 
of  his  tenants,  who  told  him  that  quantity  paid  better  than  quality. 
There  was  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  fruit  growing.  In  their  Kentish 
villages  they  had  lost  their  best  workers,  who  had  gone,  he  was  sorry  to- 
say,  to  foreign  countries  or  into  the  large  towns,  and  it  would  be  a  long¬ 
time  he  was  afraid  before  they  would  be  able  to  educate  those  who  re¬ 
mained  to  obtain  that  nicety  of  fingering  so  conspicuous  amongst  French 
agriculturists.  It  was,  he  was  afraid,  a  fact  nowadays  that  more  attention 
was  paid  to  the  education  of  the  head  than  to  the  education  of  the 
hinds,  and  for  his  part  he  should  like  to  see  greater  attention  paid  to- 
the  latter.  He  would  suggest  that  a  medal  might  be  offered  for  the 
best  machine  for  the  preservation  of  fruit,  and  also  for  the  best  mode 
for  the  carriage  of  fruit  by  parcels  post.  He  certainly  thought  that 
the  fruit-growing  industry  was  one  which  would  become  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  district.  He  was  not  aware  what  time  of  the  year  the 
Bath  and  West  of  England  Show  was  held;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Brassey 
or  Mr.  Seymour  might  suggest  to  the  Society  to  offer  prizes  for  the  same 
object. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  De  Laune  proposed  :  “  That  the  following  be  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  draw  up  a  schedule  of  prizes  : — 
F.  S.  W.  Cornwallis,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  the  Earl  of  Romney  ;  C.  de  L.  Faunce 
De  Laune,  Esq. ;  Sir  F.  Geary,  Bart.  ;  R.  A.  H.  Seymour  Esq.  ;  Ambrose 
Warde,  Esq. ;  John  Wigan,  Esq. ;  W.  P.  Skinner,  Esq.,  Charles  White- 
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head,  Esq.  ;  and  the  present  Executive  Committee  of  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Society. 

Mr.  Cornwallis  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  passed  unani¬ 
mously. 


INSECTS  OF  THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

( Continued  from  page  403. ~) 

The  death’s  head  moth,  giant  amongst  our  native  moths,  if  he 
is  to  be  called  their  king,  is  unfortunately  also  a  robber  on  the  best 
of  evidence,  and  the  only  moth  we  have  that  is  chargeable  with 
this  propensity.  In  countries  where  it  is  more  abundant  than  it  is 
in  Britain  the  moth  insinuates  itself  into  bee  hives  so  that  it  may 
feast  upon  the  honey.  According  to  some  observers  the  bees  are 
alarmed  by  the  peculiar  cry  it  utters,  and  so  let  it  alone,  but  by  the 
statement  of  others  it  appears  the  moth  is  sometimes  found  dead 
and  embalmed  in  hives,  suggesting  that  the  bees  must  have  had  the 
courage  to  attack  it  and  sting  it  to  death.  I  once  had  reported  to 
me  an  instance  of  the  caterpillar  feeding  on  the  Tea  tree,  and 
similar  instances  were  known  to  Mr.  Newman.  The  garden 
•Jasmine  is  another  plant  that  affords  it  food,  though  its  favourite 
aliment  is  the  leaves  of  the  Potato.  This  caterpillar  becomes  very 
large,  therefore  it  can  demolish  a  good  deal  of  foliage  in  the  course 
of  its  life  ;  it  is  yellow  and  black,  striped  with  blue,  and  bearing 
at  the  tail  a  curiously  curved  horn. 

Allied  to  the  death’s  head  moth,  but  smaller,  is  the  Elephant 
Hawk  (Chairocampa  Elpenor),  fig.  82,  the  caterpillar  of  which  is 
found  in  August  near  streams  feeding  on  Willow  Herbs  and  Bed- 
straws.  It  has  a  small  head,  shaped  like  that  of  an  elephant ; 


FIG.  82. — CHJEROCAHPA  ELPENOR. 


bence  the  name.  The  general  colour  is  greenish  brown  with  two 
■conspicuous  eye-like  spots.  It  is  one  of  those  caterpillars  which 
■from  their  appearance  must  be  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  birds. 
Occasionally,  as  the  moth  is  fond  of  flowers,  it  visits  gardens  and 
remains  to  deposit  eggs  on  Epilobiums  and  Fuchsias  ;  but  the 
caterpillars  seldom  escape  the  gardener’s  eye  if  the  birds  miss  them. 
3!  have  had  specimens  brought  me  off  a  Vine  growing  under  glass. 

Others  of  the  noble  insects  belonging  to  the  hawk-moth  tribe 
resort  to  gardens  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  and  in  several  of  the 
English  counties  they,  with  some  smaller  moths,  also  stout-bodied, 
are  known  by  the  name  of  moth-owlets.  There  they  poise  them¬ 
selves  over  fragrant  flowers,  feasting  on  the  honey  they  extract 
from  them,  their  eyes  flashing  in  the  twilight  like  tiny  stars,  with 
light  which  I  should  fancy  is  electrical  rather  than  phosphorescent, 
but  I  cannot  say.  One  of  the  commonest  of  these,  generally  seen 
In  June,  is  the  privet  moth,  the  body  and  wings  of  which  are 
beautifully  marked  with  pink,  brown,  and  black.  Its  caterpillar, 
•green  and  very  smooth,  has  purple  and  white  stripes  ;  frequently 
it  is  to  be  found  on  Privet  hedges  or  scattered  shrubs,  also  upon 
the  Lilac  ;  now  and  then  it  devours  the  uninviting  leaves  of  the 
Laurustinus.  The  appetite  of  this  caterpillar  being  remarkably 
good,  the  signs  of  its  presence  on  shrubs,  as  it  gets  large,  are  very 
■obvious. 

The  wildly  careering  insect  which  is  popularly  called  the 
humming  bird  hawk  moth  (Macroglossa  stellatarum'),  and  which 
really  has  a  resemblance  to  the  tiny  exotic  birds,  though  not 
brightly  coloured  as  they  are,  is  a  caller  at  our  gardens,  visiting  a 
variety  of  flowers  ;  flying  often  to  creepers,  such  as  the  Clematis 
and  Honeysuckle  trained  upon  houses,  it  occasionally  enters 
rooms,  causing  some  wonderment.  Not  within  the  garden 
boundaries  does  the  caterpillar  find  its  food,  but  on  the  banks  o 


hedgerows  of  the  lanes,  where  the  Bedstraws  trail  their  clinging 
festoons  in  early  summer. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  some  of  the  first  English  names 
applied  to  insects  were  given  to  them  by  gardeners  who  watched 
their  proceedings  as  they  fed  on  the  trees  or  plants  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  We  seem  to  gather  also  this  fact  from  passing  notices  of 
insects  made  by  old  writers  on  gardening,  that  they  were  not  much 
interfered  with,  insect-killers,  save  the  finger  and  thumb,  being  un¬ 
known  ;  and  besides,  there  were  curious  superstitions  prevalent 


FIG.  S3. — LARVA  OF  CHJEROCAMPA  ELPENOR. 


which  led  people  to  believe  that  it  was  unlucky  to  kill,  or  even  to 
meddle  with,  several  groups  of  insects.  Some  gardener  in  a 
monastery  was  probably  the  person  who  designated  by  the  name  of 
“  palmer- worms  ”  the  numerous  hairy  caterpillars  we  see  about, 
whose  wandering  habits  are  so  marked,  and  which  led  this  old 
observer  to  compare  them  to  the  palmers,  a  class  of  pilgrims  that 
were  always  journeying  ii  an  uncertain  fashion  from  place  to 
place.  Yery  conspicuous  amongst  these  are  the  caterpillars  of  the 
tiger  moths.  The  great  tiger  (Arctia  caja)  is  seldom  lacking  in  a 
country  garden,  and  sometimes  turns  up  in  the  smaller  gardens  of 
towns.  To  say  the  moth  “flies”  during  July  would  hardly  be 
correct,  so  very  sluggish  is  it,  but  that  is  the  month  of  its 
emergence.  The  females  deposit  a  large  number  of  eggs,  which 
accounts  for  the  abundance  of  the  species.  Though  hatched  in  the 
autumn  the  young  caterpillars  are  little  noticed  then ;  they 
hybernate  early  amongst  grasses  or  low  plants  and  feed  again  in 
the  spring.  When  adult  it  appears  larger  than  it  actually  is  owing 
to  the  long  silky  hairs  which  cover  the  back  ;  if  alarmed  it  curls 
itself  into  a  ball.  The  food  is  varied  both  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
flower  garden  ;  thus,  while  we  may  find  the  caterpillar  on  such 
lowly  plants  as  Bockets  and  Stocks,  it  will  also  mount  a  tall 
Hollyhock  or  an  CEnothera  to  devour  the  leaves.  Its  cocoon, 
should  neither  the  gardener  nor  any  bird  destroy  it,  is  spun  up  in 
some  corner  and  coated  with  the  caterpillar’s  hairs  as  a  protection. 

The  insect-eating  birds,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  evidently 
let  alone  such  hairy  caterpillars  as  that  of  the  tiger,  and  the  mode¬ 
rately  hairy  ones  of  the  ermine  moths.  Of  these  the  white  ermine 
(Arctia  Menthastre)  is  a  garden  species,  a  moth  spotted  with  black 
upon  a  white  ground,  named  seemingly  on  the  supposition  that  the 
caterpillar  frequented  the  Mint  tribe,  but  it  feeds  on  many  different 
plants  in  August  or  September.  As  most  of  them  are  of  low 
growth,  it  keeps  well  concealed  under  the  leaves  during  the  day  ; 
should  it  be  disturbed,  it  seldom  rolls  up,  choosing  rather  to 
attempt  an  escape  by  rapid  crawling.  This  species,  and  others 
similarly  clothed  with  hairs,  are  of  course  not  so  easily  killed  by 
syringing  as  arc  their  brethren  of  the  smooth-coated  kinds.  This 


FIG.  84. — PUPA  OF  CHJEROCAMPA  ELPENOR. 


insect  remains  in  the  chrysalis  state  through  the  winter,  and  the 
cocoons,  which  are  spun  up  in  corners  or  amongst  withered  leaves, 
should  be  cleared  away  whenever  seen. 

In  the  tussock  family  of  moths  many  of  the  caterpillars  have 
stiff  tufts  of  hair,  generally  of  bright  colours.  That  of  the  gold  tail 
(Liparis  auriflua),  a  regular  feeder  on  the  Sloe  and  Whitethorn, 
sometimes  appears  upon  Roses.  It  is  a  stoutish  caterpillar, 
curiously  warted,  and  showy  from  its  colours  of  red,  black,  and 
white,  being  most  observable  about  May.  It  may  not  do  much 
harm  to  Roses,  but  another  reason  for  banishing  it  from  our 
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gardens,  if  possible,  is  the  unpleasant  effect  produced  by  the  bairs 
of  this  caterpillar  upon  the  skin  of  some  persons.  These  hairs 
float  off  in  the  air  at  times,  and  when  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
skin  they  raise  swellings,  accompanied  by  much  irritation.  When 
the  moth  emerges  in  July  patches  of  eggs  are  deposited  upon  the 
stems  and  branches  of  the  food  plants  ;  these  patches  are  coated 
with  fine  down,  seemingly  to  protect  the  eggs  from  the  occasional 
heavy  rains  of  summer.  Every  gardener  must  have  seen  in  winter 
the  cluster  of  eggs  laid  upon  the  cocoon  of  the  vapourer  moth 
(Orgyia  antiqua),  an  insect  flying  everywhere  in  summer,  even 
about  the  smokiest  squares  of  London.  The  greyish  caterpillar 
feeds  on  almost  any  plant  that  may  be  handy,  and  is  often  to  be 
picked  off  the  herbaceous  species  in  beds  from  May  to  August. 
— Entomologist. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  ABOUT  PORTSMOUTH. 

It  may  be  considered  by  some  rather  early  to  talk  about  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  I  have  always  noted  that  those  persons 
whose  plants  look  wed  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  generally  somewhere 
in  the  front  rank  in  the  November  fob  owing.  Many  persons  may  take 
exception  to  the  word  “well,”  as  indicated  in  the  present  appearance  of 
the  plants.  What  I  mean  is  that  they  should  have  stout  stems,  not  too 
long  between  the  nodes,  which  is  often  caused  by  their  having  been 
drawn  up  weakly  when  in  the  cutting  frame,  or  afterwards  when  in  a 
young  state,  by  being  overcrowded  wherever  they  may  have  been.  The 
leaves  should  be  broad  for  the  variety,  short  as  possib'e  in  the  leafstalk, 
and  they  should  stand  firm,  whether  the  habit  be  drooping,  horizontal, 
or  the  ends  of  the  leaves  point  in  an  upward  direction.  The  base  of  the 
stem  should  already  show  signs  of  being  inclined  to  change  to  a  brown 
colour,  showing  a  disposition  to  maturation  ;  and  above  a  i  the  foliage 
should  be  green,  but  not  of  the  deepest  hue,  which  often  shows  signs  of 
too  much  grossness,  about  which  there  may  be  some  troub'e  later  on 
when  the  ripening  of  the  wood  should  be  in  process.  Persons  who  have 
had  experience  of  Chrysanthemum  culture  can  tell  at  a  glance  if 
average  expectations  may  be  indulged  in  by  inspecting  plants  even  at 
the  present  time,  provided,  of  course,  all  goes  well  from  now  onwards. 
Having  heard  that  Chrysanthemums  are  in  much  favour  about  Ports¬ 
mouth,  there  being  numbers  of  growers  at  the  present  time,  owing 
mainly  to  the  institution  of  a  flourishing  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  the 
town,  I  called  at  the  Victoria  Park  the  other  day,  and  there  found  the 
industrious  superintendent  amongst  his  Chrysanthemums.  A  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  is  grown  there,  which,  when  in  bloom,  attracts  large 
crowds.  The  building  of  a  large  show-house  by  the  Corporation  has 
more  than  once  been  spoken  of,  whether  it  will  ever  become  a  fact  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  But  if  many  corporations  in  the  large  towns 
throughout  England  would  expend  a  sum  on  the  same  object,  they  would 
do  much  towards  increasing  the  interest  in  Chrysanthemum  cultivation 
around  the  busy  towns,  as  in  such  houses  large  collections  of  p’ants 
could  be  seen  to  advantage,  and  would  create  a  spirit  of  emulation 
amongst  a  class  which,  if  not  in  such  a  large  way,  the  feeling  would  be 
the  same,  to  strive  to  excel  in  point  of  quality.  Mr.  Hatch  has  good 
plants  of  the  right  stamp  for  producing  blooms  at  the  proper  time  ;  they 
are  short  in  their  growth,  being  sturdy,  with  deep  green  leaves,  and  a 
perfectly  healthy  tone  characterises  their  appearance.  I  noticed  also 
that  Mr.  Hatch  does  notattempt  to  grow  more  plants  than  his  conveni¬ 
ence  justifies  him  in  doing  ;  the  consequence  is,  all  have  sufficient  space 
allotted  to  them,  which  is  a  point  worthy  of  much  consideration  in  the 
future  welfare  of  the  plants,  but  not  regarded  by  many  people  in  the 
same  light  as  it  ought  to  be. 

My  next  call  was  at  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  W.  &  G.  Drover,  Fare- 
ham,  which  may  be  classed  in  the  Portsmouth  district,  not  being  far 
away.  The  appearance  of  the  plants,  which  number  over  600,  at  the 
present  time  presents  all  the  features  of  perfect  health,  being  strong 
with  no  tendency  to  grossness  of  the  stems  or  leaves,  yet  having  a  tone 
which  augurs  well  for  their  future  part  to  be  played  in  the  autumn 
campaign.  At  this  establishment  all  the  novelties  are  tried  as  they 
appear,  which  make  a  visit  to  this  firm  all  the  more  interesting  when  the 
blooming  season  arrives.  — H. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW  FIXTURE3. 

I  QUITE  agree  with  Mr.  Harland  and  Mr.  Molyneux  that  it  is  most 
unfortunate  that  the  last  day  of  the  Birmingham  Show  and  the  first 
day  of  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  should  fall  on  the  same  date.  I  further 
agree  with  them  when  they  say  that  it  might  have  been  avoided,  and  i 
would  not  have  written  upon  the  subject  only  that  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Harland  in  your  issue  of  June  6th  may  lead  your  readers  to  believe  that 
the  Birmingham  Committee  are  the  only  contributors  to  this  clashing  of 
dates.  I  therefore  must  beg  permission  to  put  the  matter  clear  ;  your 
readers,  more  especially  exhibitors,  will  then  be  able  to  place  the  blame 
upon  the  right  shoulders. 

The  date  of  the  Birmingham  1889  Show  was  fixed  and  prominently 


announced  in  your  Journal  on  December  20th,  1888,  and  in  three  other 
horticultural  papers  the  Saturday  previous,  December  15th  ;  and  in  the 
same  Journal  (see  page  564)  it  was  announced  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Hull  and  East  Riding  Chrysanthemum  Society  had  decided  to  hold  their 
Show  in  1889  on  November  14th  and  15th,  and  it  was  most  gratifying 
to  the  Birmingham  Committee  to  find  that  these  two  important  Shows 
would  steer  clear  of  each  other,  this  being  the  object  of  this  early 
announcing  of  dates  ;  but  you  may  guess  their  surprise  wheD,  on 
January  24th,  appeared  in  your  Journal  an  announcement  that  the 
Hull  and  East  Riding  Show  would  be  held  on  November  21st  and  22nd.. 
Why  this  changing  of  dates  I  know  not,  but  perhaps  Mr.  Harland  and 
Mr.  Molyneux  will  explain.  However,  having  stated  these  few  simple 
facts,  I  think  it  will  be  perfectly  clear  to  your  readers  that  the  Hull  and 
East  Riding  Committee  had  every  opportunity  of  avoiding  this  clashing 
had  they  been  so  inclined.  To  alter  the  Birmingham  dates  now  is 
impossible,  the  schedules  being  printed  and  the  Town  Hall  engaged  ; 
but  let  us  hope  that  both  Societies  may  have  good  Shows,  and  neither 
be  any  the  worse  when  all  is  over. 

Mr.  Molyneux  particularly  complains  of  the  unsuitableness  of  the 
date  of  the  Birmingham  Show  for  southern  growers,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledges  its  suitableness  for  growers  in  the  midlands.  This  latter 
no  one  of  experience  will  doubt,  and  it  is  ]ust  this  fact  that  makes  the 
date  so  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  these  large  prizes  are  offered 
— namely,  to  bring  about  a  contest  between  the  great  growers  of  the 
north  and  south.  If  it  cannot  be  brought  about  in  Birmingham  I  know 
of  no  other  place  more  suitable,  for  here  you  find  an  intermediate  place- 
as  to  travelling,  an  intermediate  date,  and  a  good  prize,  and  I  am  sure- 
Mr.  Molyneux  will  forgive  us  if  we  consider  the  winner  the  champion, 
the  honour  of  which  we  hope  he  will  have  a  struggle  for  ;  and  in  order 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  minds  of  growers  generally  I  may  say  that 
we  have  secured  the  services  of  two  of  the  best  Chrysanthemum  Judges, 
in  the  country — namely,  Mr.  J.  Wright  of  the  Journal,  and  Mr.  W.  Kipps 
of  Liverpool,  and  we  sincerely  hope  their  abilities  will  be  taxed  to  the 
utmost. — J.  Hughes,  Secretary,  Birmingham. 


LOBELIA  CARDINALIS  v.  LOBELIA  IGNEA. 

I  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Molyneux's  note  on  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  and  I  can  quite  endorse  all  the  praise  he  bestows  upon  this 
useful  herbaceous  plant,  especially  when  grown  (as  he  rightly  says  itr 
ought  to  be)  in  a  mass,  and  not  as  one  or  two  isolated  plants  among 
others,  according  to  the  general  custom. 

My  object  in  troubling  you  with  this  communication  is  to  bring 
before  the  public  the  far  greater  claims  of  Lobelia  ignea,  if  for  no- 
other  reason  than  if  left  undisturbed  it  will  stand  unscathed  by  the 
severest  winter,  and  come  up  every  spring  with  renewed  vigour.  The 
foliage  too  is  far  more  uniformly  bronze  coloured  than  L.  cardinalisr 
which  is  largely  mixed  with  green.  Lobelia  ignea  certainly  deserves  its; 
name  from  its  “  fiery  ”  spikes  of  bloom  transcending  every  similar  effect 
in  the  garden,  where  it  may  be  seen,  even  at  a  long  distance  off,  riveting 
the  eye  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  object  in  the  neighbourhood. 

On  this  point  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  appeal  to  our  worthy 
Editor,  who,  whilst  on  a  visit  to  Herefordshire  some  years  ago,  was  much 
struck  with  a  bed  of  this  valuable  variety  in  the  full  zenith  of  its 
beauty. 

The  chief  difficulty  most  cultivators  find  here  with  Lobelia  ignea 
is  its  capriciousness  in  not  always  making  a  good  start,  and  indignation., 
even  to  altogether  dying  off  if  its  roots  are  disturbed  ;  but  when  once- 
established  and  left  untouched,  it  requires  no  other  attention  than 
keeping  the  bed  free  from  weeds,  and  giving  a  good  coating  of  well! 
decayed  manure  in  the  late  autumn. — Herefordshire  Incumbent. 

[The  brilliant  mass  referred  to  is  well  remembered,  indeed  could  not 
be  easily  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it.] 


THE  NORTON  PANSY  SOCIETY. 

I  am  an  ol  1  Pansy  grower,  and  very  pleased  to  see  this  favourite 
flower  of  mine  becoming  more  popular  year  by  year  ;  but  I  have  one- 
great  drawback  to  my  pleasure,  and  that  is,  that  until  I  have  seen- 
flowers  of  the  new  varieties  I  am  afraid  to  buy.  I  cannot  say  exactly 
how  many  new  varieties  are  “sent  out”  each  year  from  Scotland,  but 
a  great  many  more  than  ought  to  be,  and  many  are  not  sufficiently  distinct- 
from  older  sorts  to  justify  their  being  sent  out  at  high  prices.  I  met 
several  Pansy  growers  at  King’s  Heath,  which  is  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Birmingham,  and  where  the  Norton  Society’s  head  quarters  are,  and  the 
complaint,  if  not  loud,  was  certainly  deep,  that  we  get  far  too  many 
rev  varieties  which  are  not  improvements.  I  give  a  word  of  warning, 
to  our  recognised  florists  who  send  out  new  sorts  to  be  more  careful,  as 
many  amateurs  now  are  raising  their  own  seedlings,  finding  it  expensive 
and  disappointing  work  in  buying  many  of  the  so-called  *•  new 
varieties.  Has  the  time  also  not  come  when  the  absurd  old  price  of  5s: 
for  a  new  Pansy  should  be  done  away  with  ?  Who  pays  5j.  for  a  new 
Pansy  ?  and  does  not  the  price  frighten  some  amateurs  from  purchasing?" 

Well,  to  go  back  to  the  Norton  Pansy  Show,  I  was  pleased  to  see  a 
goodly  number  of  flowers  there,  but  all  Fancies.  There  were  classes  in 
the  schedule  for  Show  Pansies,  but  none  there,  and  I  sighed  for  the  days- 
gone  by  when  tbe  beauty  and  refinement  of  good  “  Show”  varieties, 
were  always  a  gladsome  sight  to  old  Pansy  growers.  We  shall  tire  of 
Fancy  Pansies  presently,  for  the  senders-out  are  going  the  right  way  to 
do  it,  for  we  are  being  satiated  with  a  host  of  varieties  in  which  there  is- 
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little  perceptible  difference.  Yes,  the  Show  Pansy  will  come  to  the 
front  again,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  I  grow  a  fine  collection,  and 
shall  stick  to  them.  I  also  grow  over  200  varieties  of  the  leading  Fancy 
varieties,  and  I  shall  reject  many  of  these  as  not  worth  growing  com¬ 
pared  with  others,  many  of  which  are  older,  such  as  Charles  Stansell, 
Pilrig,  Campbell  Bannerman,  May  Tate,  &c.  I  am  afraid  that  in  Fancy 
Pansies  size  is  sought  after  much  more  than  refinement.  Let  us  have 
by  all  means  for  market  purposes  such  flowers  as  My  Lady  and  others, 
but  for  exhibition  purposes  do  let  “  refinement  ”  be  a  great  point  with 
judges,  for  at  King’s  Heath,  as  indeed  elsewhere,  size,  with  a  great 
tendency  to  coarseness,  was  too  apparent.  I  spent  some  time  in  looking 
over  a  stand  of  sixty  blooms  sent  by  Messrs.  Laird  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
amongst  them  a  fine  promising  seedling  under  number  only.  I  think 
that  some  of  these  will  be  heard  of  yet,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what 
a  Pansy  may  prove  to  be  from  a  single  bloom  only.  Their  James 
Simkins  will,  I  venture  to  say,  turn  out  to  be  good,  distinct,  and  of  a 
colour  we  want.  James  Alexander  was  fine  in  this  stand,  so  also  was 
G.  J.  Ros3.  Messrs.  Lawson  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Bailey  &  Sons,  both 
of  Sunderland,  sent  good  flowers  of  the  older  kinds  chiefly;  Messrs. 
Pope  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  King’s  Norton,  exhibited,  also  not  for  com¬ 
petition,  a  stand  of  very  fine  blooms,  Pilrig  especially  in  fine  character, 
and  four  blooms  of  John  Pope,  a  great  acquisition,  and  Neil  McKay 
in  fine  character,  and  a  grand  variety  it  is.  Mr.  James  Simkins,  who  has 
recently  published  a  very  useful  book  on  Pansy  culture,  was  the  leading 
prizewinner  in  the  amateurs’  classes,  and  there  were  other  good  exhibits 
from  local  growers.  Only  one  seedling  (three  blooms)  was  set  up  for  the 
Society’s  medal,  Princess,  a  seedling  of  Mr.  Simkins's,  but  the  judges 
did  not  think  it  up  to  the  mark,  as  shown,  to  merit  a  certificate  or  medal. 

A  few  good  Fancy  Pansies,  also  Violas  in  pots,  were  staged  by  Mr. 
Clements.  The  cut  Violas  were  poor  generally,  thunder  storms  having 
greatly  injured  them.  Mr.  W.  Dean,  Solihull,  was  awarded  certificates 
for  new  Violas  Golden  Gem,  Mrs.  John  Pope,  Mrs.  Wildsmith,  and  Mrs. 
Dranfield,  all  of  great  merit.  Other  exhibits,  such  as  groups  of  plants, 
cut  hardy  flowers,  Roses,  &c.,  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Cooper,  The  Gardens, 
Highbury,  had  some  fine  cut  Roses,  including  a  beautiful  bloom  of 
The  Bride.  The  Norton  Pansy  Society  ought  to  be  made  a  “  big 
thing  ”  in  the  Midlands.  Birmingham  is  central,  and  Pansy  culture  is 
popular  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and  we  hope  to  see  an  enlarged 
sphere  of  operations  another  year,  and  a  great  accession  of  members, 
that  the  King’s  Heath  meeting  may  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  great 
Midland  Pansy  show  of  the  year. — An  Old  Hand. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

June  19th. 

Very  bright  but  not  hot  weather  favoured  the  second  summer  Show 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  at  Regent’s  Park,  affording  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  Exhibition  under  more  cheerful  circumstances  than  on 
some  previous  occasions.  The  major  portion  of  the  exhibits  were,  as 
heretofore,  arranged  in  a  large  marquee,  the  banks  in  the  centre  form¬ 
ing  admirable  positions  for  the  Orchids,  Roses,  and  Begonias,  while  the 
side  slopes  were  effectively  furnished  with  specimen  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  Ferns,  and  cut  flowers.  The  fruit  was  staged  in  a  covered 
corridor  leading  from  the  great  marquee. 

Pelargoniums  were  very  finely  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  the  Royal 
Nurseries.  Slough,  who  was  placed  first  in  both  the  Show  and  Fancy 
classes.  In  the  amateurs’  division,  Mr.  Phillips,  The  Gardens,  Langley 
Broom,  Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor.  Zonals  were  best  shown  by  Mr. 
Eason,  gardener  to  B.  Noakes,  Esq.,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate. 

Palms  and  Ferns. — Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle  Nursery,  West  Nor¬ 
wood,  won  with  six  Palms,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Offer,  gardener  to  J. 
Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley,  who  had  Kentia  Belmoreana 
and  Chamaerops  humilis  in  admirable  condition.  With  six  exotic 
Ferns  Mr.  Offer  won  very  easily,  but  his  plants  were  too  crowded  to 
be  seen  to  proper  advantage.  Mr.  Douglas,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitbourn, 
Ilford,  was  second.  Mr.  R.  Butler  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  collection 
of  European  Ferns,  and  was  placed  first. 

Begonias. — In  the  amateurs’  class  for  twelve  plants  Mr.  G.  Watts  had 
some  very  healthy  and  well  flowered  specimen®,  both  single  and  double 
varieties,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize.  But  a  more 
interesting  collection  of  Begonias  were  those  employed  with  such  ad¬ 
mirable  effect  in  the  miscellaneous  group  arranged  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  Orchids  were  freely  arranged  in  this  admirable 
group,  also  Gloxinias  and  Caladiums,  the  whole  forming  a  grand  display. 
There  was  a  very  fine  collection  of  Begonias  also  from  Messrs.  Canned 
and  Sons,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  recommended.  It  comprised 
such  beautiful  double  varieties  as  Lady  Marsham,  Her  Majesty,  A.  F. 
Barron,  Mrs.  Lynch,  and  Miss  Mathews. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants  —  Mr.  Mould  of  Pewsey  bad  some 
healthy,  well-furnished  plants  in  the  trade  class  for  s’x,  but  nothing 
like  the  giants  seen  in  former  days.  Mr.  James  was  second.  Mr.  Mould 
was  also  first  with  twelve  plants,  but  Gloriosa  superba  and  C’erodendron 
Balfourianum  were  the  only  specimens  worthy  of  special  note.  The  others 
were  healthy,  but  small.  Mr.  James  again  followed,  and  he  was  first 
with  fine-foliage  plants. 

Orchids  formed  a  large  and  important  feature.  A  fine  collection  of 
Cattleyas  came  from  Mr.  G.  T.  White,  Winchmore  Hill,  and  a  large 
silver  medal  was  recommended.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway, 
had  a  large  mixed  group.  The  majority  were  well-known  kinds,  and 
need  not  be  enumerated.  Very  interesting  was  Cattleya  Mossiae  poly¬ 
chroma,  with  large  sepals  deeply  flaked  ;  also  the  quaint  Odontoglossum 
Krameri,  and  Ccelogyne  Massangeana.  This  group  was  beautifully  ‘ 


arranged  and  highly  effective.  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Son  of  Clapton  also- 
had  a  fine  group,  comprising  Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana,  Cypripedium 
Sanderiana,  C.  De  Witt  Smith,  and  many  well  known  forms.  A  large  silver 
medal  was  recommended.  In  the  prize  classes,  that  for  twelve  Orchids, 
amateurs,  produced  the  finest  specimens  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Douglas  was 
first  with  good  pieces  of  Cattleya  Mendeli,  C.  Mossiae,  C.  Mossiae  superba, 
L;elia  purpurata,  Odontoglossum  Roezli  alba,  Aeride3  Fieldingi,  and 
Calanthe  veratrifolia  amongst  others.  Mr.  Williams,  Blenheim,  who  was 
second,  had  splendid  specimens  of  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  Dendrobium 
Jamesianum,  Cypripedium  niveum  and  C.  caudatum,  and  the  third  prize- 
lot  of  Mr.  II.  Little  comprised  good  specimens  of  Cypripedium  barbatum 
superbum,  Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  Walkeri  and  Aerides  Leoni.  The 
latter  won  with  a  collection.  Mr.  James  was  first  in  the  trade  class, 
Cypripedium  barbatum  nanum  and  C.  b.  nigrens  being  the  most  note¬ 
worthy.  He  was  also  first  for  Nepenthes. 

Cur  Flowers. — There  were  several  classes  for  Roses.  Mr  B.  IL. 
Cant  showed  extremely  well,  winning  with  twenty-four,  and  following 
closely  in  the  other  classes.  A.  K.  Williams,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and 
Dupuy  Jamain  were  very  good  in  the  larger  lot.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and 
Son  of  Cheshunt  were  a  good  second,  and  Mr.  Mount,  Canterbury,  third. 
Mr.  Prince,  Oxford,  won  with  twelve  yellows,  and  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  with  twelve  of  any  other  colour.  For  six 
fine  scented  Roses  Mr.  Prince  was  placed  first.  Colonel  Pitt,  Maidstone, 
won  in  the  amateurs’  class.  A  large  and  beautiful  collection  of  Roses,, 
cut  and  in  pots,  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son  of  Waltham 
Cross,  for  which  a  large  silver  medal  was  recommended.  Hardy  herbaceous 
flowers,  also  Irises,  were  finely  shown  in  competition  by  Messrs.  Ware 
and  G.  Paul  &  Son,  and  made  a  rich  display.  Messrs.  Barr  &  Son  also- 
had  an  extensive  collection,  and  Premies,  Gaillardias,  Pyrethrums,  and 
Delphiniums  were  splendidly  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  who 
were  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Fruit. — Of  this  there  was  a  large  and  excellent  display.  The- 
principal  class  was  for  a  collection — number  of  dishes  unlimited — and, 
Mr.  R.  Parker,  gardener  to  J.  Corbet,  Esq.,  Impney  Gardens,  Droitwitch, 
took  first  place.  He  had  fine  clusters  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster’s- 
Seedling  Grapes,  Queen  Pines,  the  largest  5|  lbs.,  the  remaining  two 
5J  lbs.  each,  Cox’s  Golden  Gem  and  Best  of  All  Melons,  Negro  Largo- 
Figs,  Dr.  Hogg  Peach,  Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  President  and  British 
Queen  Strawberries— a  highly  praiseworthy  collection.  Mr.  J.  Edmonds,. 
Bestwood,  Nottingham,  was  second,  though  many  points  in  the  rear. 
The  remaining  prize  went  to  Mr.  W.  Robins,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lee, 
Aylesbury.  Mr.  Hare,  Wellingore  Gardens,  Grantham,  won  with 
Me’ons,  Mr.  Douglas  second.  Mr.  Parker  won  with  a  Queen  Pine, 
weight  apparently  about  5  lbs.,  and  well  ripened. 

Grapes  were  in  much  force,  and  well  shown  on  the  whole.  With  a 
basket  of  blacks  Mr.  Edmonds  won,  showing  finely  ripened  and  coloured. 
Black  Hamburghs.  Mr.  Clinging,  gardener  to  W.  Greenwell,  Esq.,. 
Caterham  Valley,  was  second  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr.  A.  Smith, 
third.  Mr.  Feist,  gardener  to  R.  J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  Bishopsgate  House, 
Staines,  showed  a  splendid  basket  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  the  white 
class,  and  won  very  easily  ;  Messrs.  Clinging  and  Smith  following- 
Mr.  Edmonds  won  with  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  very  neat  and 
well  coloured  ;  Messrs.  Aslett  (gardener  to  C.  Butler,  Esq.,  Hatfield} 
and  Ford  (gardener  to  Sir  C.  Pigott,  Bart.,  Slough)  following.  With 
three  bunches  of  any  other  blacks  Mr.  Thompson,  Hounslow,  won,. 
Madresfield  Court  in  very  fair  condition  representing  him.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  was  very  finely  shown  by  Mr.  Feist,  the  bunches  being  large 
and  symmetrical,  and  the  berries  large  ;  Messrs.  Grimmett  and  Smith 
followed.  In  the  “  other  whites  ”  class  Mr.  Osman,  gardener  to. 
L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Chertsey,  had  excellent  clusters  of  Buckland  Sweet¬ 
water,  and  secured  a  ready  victory. 

Peaches  were  splendidly  shown  by  Mr.  Divers,  Ketton  Hall,  Stamford, 
Mr.  Hare  won  with  Nectarines.  Strawberries  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Divers  and  Sharpe,  Royal  Strawberry  Gardens,  Chertsey,  the, 
former  winning  with  Sir  C.  Napier  and  British  Queen  ;  the  latter 
second  with  President  and  Marguerite.  Figs  were  best  shown  by  Mr. 
Wallis,  Keele  Hall  Gardens,  Staffs ;  and  Cherries  by  Mr.  Hare. 

A  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  comprising  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,. 
Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Shaddocks,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son, 
Sawbridge  worth . 
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HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberries  and  Birds. — Black  Prince,  Keens’  Seedling,  Lax- 
ton’s  Noble,  Princess  of  Prussia,  and  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are- 
ripening  on  sunny  borders,  but  before  any  were  half  coloured  the  black¬ 
birds  were  busy  among  them.  The  surest  way  of  preserving  the  fruit 
from  birds  genemlly  is  to  well  cover  the  plants  with  fish  nets,  but  when 
these  are  allowed  to  rest  on  the  foliage  they  are  only  partially  effective, 
and  new  nets  especially  are  injurious  to  the  leaves.  It  is  a  simp’e 
matter  to  suspend  the  nets  18  inches  or  more  clear  of  the  foliage,  with 
the  aid  of  stout  stakes  and  strong  tar-twine  strained  both  lengthways 
and  across  the  beds.  This  necessitates  removing  the  nets  when  the; 
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fruit  has  to  be  gathered,  and  if  the  stakes  are  forthcoming,  and  an 
additional  lengthand  width  of  netting  allowed,  the  better  plan  would  be  to 
fix  the  netting  5  feet  from  the  ground,  or  sufficiently  high  for  any¬ 
one  to  walk  under  and  gather  the  crops.  The  finer  or  lighter  nets 
are  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end,  and  these  should  be  bought  “  on 
the  square,”  and  not  by  the  “  running  yard,”  with  corded  ends.  They 
-can  be  had  from  the  principal  vendors  of  almost  any  size,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  one  large  net  answers  better  than  several  small  ones  for 
•covering  large  breadths  of  Strawberries,  and  subsequently  fruit  bushes. 
Where  extra  large  quantities  of  Strawberries  are  grown  a  gun  is  the 
best  preventive  of  birds,  and  this  m  ust  be  used  very  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  as  well  as  late  in  the  evening. 

Gathering  and  Marketing  Strawberries. — Should  we  have 
.plenty  of  sunshine  and  dry  weather  during  the  next  month  Straw¬ 
berries  will  be  most  abundant,  and  a  good  sale  not  always  be  effected. 
Freshness  is  everything,  always  provided  the  samples  are  equal,  and 
■those  who  can  put  them  into  the  market  fresh  and  sound  will  effect  the 
readiest  sale  and  command  the  best  prices.  The  cooler  they  are  when 
gathered,  and  the  less  they  are  handled,  the  better  they  will  keep. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  gathering  the  fruit  overnight  and  packing  in  large 
baskets,  gather  early  in  the  morning  and  pack  in  small  punnets  or 
baskets,  placing  these  in  larger  boxes,  and  sending  straight  to  the 
markets,  shops,  or  private  customers  as  the  case  may  be.  Small  punnets, 
■each  holding  1  lb.  of  fruit,  can  be  bought  wonderfully  cheap,  and  the 
light  cross-handled  baskets  that  hold  2  lbs.  or  more  of  fruit  are  propor¬ 
tionately  cheap.  They  help  to  sell  the  fruit,  and  are  not  often  used  a 
second  time.  In  filling  these  place  a  few  leaves  in  the  bottom,  and  then 
carefully  and  neatly  pack  the  fruit,  finishing  off  flatly  and  with  some 
-of  the  best  Strawberries.  Cover  with  more  young  leaves,  and  pack  in 
shallow  square  boxes,  the  lids  of  which  fit  closely  on  to  the  punnets. 
They  will  travel  well  by  cart  or  rail.  All  fruit  intended  for  dessert 
purposes  should  be  gathered  with  a  footstalk,  but  those  for  preserving 
ought  to  be  sent  clear  of  these.  Only  sound  firm  fruit  should  be  sent 
to  the  markets,  and  few  or  no  small  ones  ought  to  be  mixed  with  the 
best  samples,  or  they  will  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices. 

Strawberries  in  Private  Gardens. — Connoisseurs  are  agreed 
that  to  have  a  Strawberry  at  its  best  it  should  be  gathered  and  eaten 
■direct  from  the  beds  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  have  quite  fresh  fruit  for  breakfast,  fjnfortunately  not  a 
few  owners  of  gardens  are  away  from  their  country  seats  during  the 
Strawberry  season,  and  these  therefore  miss  the  deliciously  cool  and  very 
refreshing  fruit  they  might  otherwise  enjoy.  There  is  nothing  in  most 
cases,  however,  to  prevent  their  having  a  daily  supply  of  Strawberries 
as  long  as  they  last,  by  post  or  rail.  Light  yet  strong  white  deal  boxes 
are  the  best  for  the  purpose  of  sending  by  post,  and  a  good  size  would 
be  12  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  ancl  2£  inches  deep.  If  wanted  they 
may  be  made  longer  and  wider,  and  also  sufficiently  deep  to  hold  two 
trays  each  with  one  layer  of  fruit,  but  as  a  rule  two  shallow  boxes 
answer  better  than  any  more  complicated  arrangement,  and  on  no 
account  ought  permanent  divisions  to  be  formed  for  each  fruit.  A  shallow 
bed  of  either  cotton  wool  or  clean  springy  moss  should  be  formed  in 
each  box  or  tray,  this  being  covered  with  clean  packing  paper.  Select 
the  finest,  firmest,  and  undamaged  fruit,  and  enclose  each  in  a  flagged 
Strawberry  leaf  or  a  young  Eed  Currant  leaf.  All  to  be  neatly,  flatly, 
and  closely  packed  in  a  single  layer,  nothing  but  the  leaves  dividing 
them.  Cover  with  more  of  the  soft  leaves,  then  more  paper,  and  finish 
■off  with  a  layer  of  either  cotton  wool  or  perfectly  clean  moss.  On  this 
the  lid  should  close  rather  tightly,  and  being  duly  fastened,  but  not 
with  nails  if  it  can  be  avoided,  and  properly  labelled,  nothing  but  extra 
rough  treatment  or  an  accident  will  prevent  the  fruit  reaching  its  desti¬ 
nation  in  good  condition.  Strawberries  being  very  porous  are  quickly 
tainted  with  the  flavour  of  any  scent  or  odour  they  come  into  contact 
with.  Hence  the  use  of  clean  boxes,  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
using  soap  boxes. 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— Early  House.— The  fruit  will  shortly 
be  all  gathered.  Admit  all  the  air  possible  day  and  night.  If  the  roof 
lights  are  moveable  take  them  off  after  the  trees  have  had  full  ventila¬ 
tion  for  a  fortnight,  and  keep  the  foliage  free  from  insects  by  forcible 
-syringings ;  3  ozs.  of  softsoap  to  the  gallon  of  water  will  destroy  red 
■spider.  If  scale  be  present  use  petroleum,  adding  a  wineglassful  to 
4  gallons  of  water,  with  which  has  been  mixed  half  an  ounce  of  soda 
and  4  ozs.  of  softsoap.  They  should  be  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  keep 
the  petroleum  well  mixed  with  the  water  during  its  application.  Keep 
the  borders  well  watered,  affording  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees, 
which  helps  them  to  plump  the  buds,  and  mulch  with  short  manure.  Cut 
away  the  wood  which  has  borne  fruit  to  the  shoot  at  the  base  intended 
to  bear  fruit  next  season  unless  such  shoot  is  required  for  extension.  If 
there  be  a  superfluity  of  shoots  remove  them  now  ;  they  only  keep 
light  and  air  from  the  principal  foliage  and  hinder  cleansing  operations. 
Keep  laterals  and  any  gross  shoots  closely  stopped. 

Houses  with  Fruit  Ripening. — Trees  with  the  fruit  ripening  must 
■not  be  syringed,  but  moderate  moisture  should  be  maintained  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe  ;  even  when  ripe  an  arid  atmosphere  should  be  avoided,  as 
it  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  foliage.  Water  must  also  be  given 
(liberally  to  the  roots.  Admit  air  abundantly.  In  gathering  Peaches 
great  care  is  necessary,  as  the  least  pressure  makes  a  mark  an:l  spoils 
their  appearance.  A  piece  of  wadding  should  be  held  in  the  hand  and 
the  fruit  removed  by  gentle  pressure,  and  then  laid  gently  in  a  padded 
basket  or  tray.  A  cool  and  airy  fruit  room  is  the  best  place  to  keep 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  after  they  are  gathered. 


Trees  Swelling  Their  Crops.— Stoning  being  over,  the  trees  will 
endure  strong  heat  without  fear  of  the  fruit  falling.  Afford  tepid 
liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  trees  carrying  full  crops  and  otherwise 
not  too  vigorous.  Be  careful  in  giving  liquid  manure  to  very  vigorous 
trees,  as  it  tends  to  over-luxuriance  and  may  interfere  with  setting  and 
stoning  in  the  succeeding  year.  Still,  liberal  treatment  is  necessary, 
such  as  good  surface  mulchings  and  copious  waterings  every  week  or 
ten  days  in  well  drained  borders.  Syringe  twice  a  day  to  keep  down 
red  spider,  ventilate  early,  keep  the  temperature  through  the  day  at 
70°  to  75°  artificially,  and  80°  to  83°  with  sun  heat,  and  close  sufficiently 
early  to  increase  it  to  90°.  This  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  house  will 
insure  large  fruit,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  give  ventilation  before  night¬ 
fall,  and  to  increase  it  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning,  all  will  be  well  ; 
but  if  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere  be  maintained  with  light  tempera¬ 
ture  the  fruit,  though  large,  will  lack  flavour  or  even  have  a  musty 
taste,  particularly  if  water  hang  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  fruit 
after  syringing.  Keep  the  fruit  with  the  apex  to  the  light,  laths  across 
the  trellis  will  admit  of  this  being  done,  and  clear  away  the  leaves 
from  the  fruit,  but  do  not  cut  them  away  if  it  can  be  avoided.  When 
approaching  ripening  cease  syringing,  admit  air  freely,  and  60°  to  G5° 
will  be  a  sufficiently  high  temperature  at  night  or  artificially  in  the 
daytime  unless  it  is  wished  to  accelerate  the  ripening,  when  it  should 
range  from  70°  to  75°  with  a  rise  of  10°  from  sun. 

Fruit  Stoning. — Maintain  a  steady  temperature  of  G0°  to  65°  at 
night,  and  5°  to  i0°  rise  by  day,  with  the  usual  advance  of  5°  to  10°,  or 
even  15°  at  closing  time  from  sun  heat.  Avoid  a  close  atmosphere,  and 
maintain  as  uniform  a  temperature  and  as  equable  a  condition  of  mois¬ 
ture  as  practicable.  Sudden  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  cold 
draughts  are  very  pernicious,  and  equally  disastrous  is  insufficient  water 
at  the  roots.  Allow  a  moderate  extension  of  growth  during  this  trying 
time,  and  do  not  permit  a  great  per-centage  of  fruit  to  stone  that  must 
be  removed  afterwards,  but  remove  it  in  good  time.  A  superfluity  of 
fruit  at  stoning  jeopardises  the  crop,  and  even  if  stoning  takes  place 
the  fruit  rarely  finishes  well,  but  falls  off  small  and  flavourless,  and  a 
failure  another  year  may  be  anticipated.  Stop  gros3  shoots,  or 
remove  them  altogether,  so  as  to  maintain  an  equal  diffusion  of  growth 
throughout  each  individual  tree. 

Late  Houses. — Train  the  growths  thinly,  reserving  a  shoot  at  the 
base  of  the  current  bearing  wood,  and  stop  them  on  a  level  with 
or  above  the  fruit  at  two  or  three  leaves,  and  succeeding  growths 
at  a  joint  or  two.  Side  growths  on  extensions  not  required  for 
furnishing  the  trees  may  be  stopped  at  an  inch  or  two  to  form  spurs, 
and  by  adding  to  the  foliage  will  much  encourage  root  action  and 
benefit  the  fruit  ;  besides,  these  spurs  usually  set  and  swell  fruit  when 
the  stronger  growths  on  young  trees  do  not.  Thin  the  fruits  to  a  few 
more  than  will  be  required  for  the  crop,  retaining  the  largest  and  best 
placed.  There  should  not  be  more  than  one  fruit  to  each  foot  of  trellis, 
but  a  few  more  may  be  left  now  to  meet  casualties  in  stoning.  Syringe 
twice  daily,  except  on  dull  days.  During  the  prevalence  of  dull  weather 
an  occasional  syringing  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  as  it  does  not 
answer  to  keep  moisture  hanging  on  the  foliage  ;  indeed,  the  leaves 
should  always  be  dry,  or  nearly  so,  before  dark.  Water  inside  borders 
fortnightly,  and  afford  liquid  manure  to  weakly  trees.  Mulch  the 
borders  with  short  manure,  and  keep  it  moist ;  mulching  dry  ground  is 
of  no  use. 

Vines. — Late  Houses,  Thinning. — However  pressing  other  matters 
may  be,  there  must  not  be  any  delay  in  thinning  late  Grapes.  In  order 
to  secure  large  and  highly  finished  berries  thin  them  well,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  the  bunches,  leaving  the  larger- berried  varieties,  such  as 
Gros  Colman  and  Gros  Guillaume,  about  an  inch  apart.  The  oval- 
berried  varieties  do  not  require  so  much  room  as  the  round  ones,  but  all 
should  be  so  thinned  that  they  will  have  space  for  swelling  fully  with¬ 
out  wedging,  and  yet  be  so  close  that  when  dished  the  bunch  will  retain, 
its  form.  Loose  bunches  that  show  the  footstalks  are  not  so  pleasing 
in  appearance  as  more  compact  bunches,  however  fine  the  berries  may 
be.  Black  Morocco  and  other  shy  setters  are  often  thin  of  berries, 
through  the  number  of  stoneless  ones  that  must  be  removed.  To  guard 
against  this  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  get  the  wood  ripe,  and  to 
fertilise  the  bunches  when  in  flower  with  Black  Hamburgh  pollen.  Not 
only  is  it  necessary  to  thin  the  berries,  but  the  bunches  must  be  reduced 
to  the  number  which  their  size  and  the  condition  of  the  Vines  satisfy 
the  grower  will  finish  satisfactorily.  If  an  error  is  made  let  it  be  on  the 
safe  side,  as  Vines  that  are  overburdened  never  finish  their  fruit  well, 
and  it  is  inferior  in  keeping  qualities. 

Watering. — The  inside  borders  should  be  well  supplied  with  tepid 
water,  following,  in  the  case  of  Vine3  that  carry  full  crops  and  are  in 
good  but  not  too  vigorous  health,  with  thicker  liquid  manure,  also  in  a 
tepid  state,  mulching  with  short  material,  which  if  kept  moist  will  give 
out  ammonia  and  attract  the  roots  to  the  surface.  To  allow  the  border 
to  get  dry  at  the  surface  causes  the  roots  to  strike  down  in  quest  of 
moisture  ;  the  crops  then  finish  badly,  the  wood  does  not  ripen  well,  and 
the  consequence  is  the  Vines  start  badly,  the  bunches  curl,  twist,  and 
wither  instead  of  elongating  ;  or  if  they  escape  that  they  are  often 
spoiled  through  shanking.  Neglect  in  watering  borders  that  are  well 
drained,  as  all  Vine  borders  should  be,  and  in  mulching,  especially  where 
the  Vines  are  carrying  a  heavy  crop,  is  not  only  disastrous  to  the  present 
crop,  through  encouraging  attacks  of  red  spider  and  premature  ripening 
of  the  foliage,  but  injuriously  affects  next  year’s  crop  of  fruit.  Outside 
borders  will  only  need  mulching,  as  the  recent  rains  have  moistened 
them  well,  but  if  dry  a  soaking  of  tepid  liquid  mannre  should  be  given 
whenever  necessary. 
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Firing  and  Ventilating. — Cold  nights  render  fires  still  necessary  ;  it 
is  a  great  mistake  to  let  them  out  now  and  have  to  fi;  e  hard  later  on  when 
the  sun  has  less  power  to  ripen  the  fruit.  All  late  Grapes  thrive  best 
in  a  high  temperature  with  abundant  food  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the 
atmosphere.  Fires  should  be  employed  to  maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  65°,  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  in  dull  weather.  Admit  a  little  air  early, 
a  little  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly,  increasing  the  ventilation 
with  the  temperature,  allowing  an  advance  to  85°  or  90°,  at  which  keep 
it  through  the  day  from  sun  heat,  reducing  the  ventilation  with  the 
declining  sun.  Close  at  85°,  damping  the  paths  then,  and  again 
before  nightfall.  It  is  well  to  close  for  a  short  time  and  afterwards 
admit  a  little  air,  which  will  prevent  a  vitiated  atmosphere  and  allow 
the  foliage  to  dry  in  the  morning  by  the  time  the  sun  acts  powerfully. 
Late  Grapes  are  generally  backward  this  season,  hence  the  desirability 
of  making  the  most  of  sun  heat  and  aiding  them  with  artificial  warmth. 
Avoid  cold  draughts  or  sudden  depressions  of  temperature,  as  they  cause 
rust. 

Regulating  the  Growths. — Allow  all  the  foliage  that  can  be  exposed 
to  light  to  remain,  but  when  the  space  is  fairly  covered  with  leaves  keep 
the  shoots  closely  pinched.  An  excess  of  foliage  is  not  good  ;  it  is  often 
encouraged  with  a  view  to  root  action,  but  it  is  elaborated  sap  that  builds 
up  the  structure  of  the  Vine,  the  crop  of  the  current  year,  and  the 
wood  and  buds  that  give  the  fruit  of  the  next.  The  foliage  should  be 
rather  thinner  in  the  case  of  while  Grapes  than  in  that  of  black,  this 
more  particularly  applies  to  Muscats.  Avoid  large  reductions  of  foliage 
at  a  time,  it  only  tends  to  cause  shanking  through  the  check  given  the 
roots.  Keep  the  growths  tied  down  from  the  glass  and  so  prevent 
scorching.  Vines  extending  should  be  allowed  to  make  as  much  lateral 
growth  as  practicable,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  wood  oh  which 
fruit  is  to  be  borne  next  season  must  have  full  exposure  for  its  foliage, 
as  it  is  the  principal  leaves  which  elaborate  the  sap  and  transmit  the 
assimilated  matter  that  forms  the  buds  at  their  base.  The  laterals  from 
these  having  been  stopped  at  the  first  joint  they  may  be  allowed  to 
ramble  afterwards,  subject  to  their  not  interfering  with  the  access  of 
light  and  air  to  the  main  leaves. 

Cucumbers. — When  the  night  temperature  can  be  kept  from  falling 
below  65°  fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with,  much  being  effected  by  hus¬ 
banding  the  sun  heat  and  early  closing.  Continue  to  examine  the 
plants  weekly,  well  thinning  the  old  growths,  training  young  in  their 
place,  avoiding  overcrowding  and  overcropping  as  great  evils.  Afford 
liquid  manure  copiously  twice  a  week,  and  surface  dressings  of  lumpy 
loam,  supplying  ammonia  by  sprinkling  the  bed  occasionally  with  fresh 
horse  droppings,  but  be  careful  not  to  overdo  it,  or  the  foliage  will  suffer 
irreparable  injury.  Syringe  on  clear  days  in  the  afternoon  only,  but 
keep  a  good  moisture  in  the  house  all  day  by  damping  available 
surfaces  as  they  become  dry.  Morning  syringing  is  often  the  cause  of 
much  injury  to  the  foliage.  Shade  only  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging, 
and  be  careful  to  supply  it  promptly  on  bright  weather  succeeding  adull 
period.  "Ventilate  early,  but  avoid  cold  draughts,  and  never  admit  air  in 
such  a  volume  as  to  lower  the  temperature.  Keep  it  through  the  day 
at  75°  to  90°,  as  the  force  of  the  solar  heat  dictates.  In  bright  weather 
"between  80°  and  90°  should  prevail  in  the  house  between  8  A.M.  and  G  p.m. 
Close  early,  so  as  to  increase  to  90°  or  95°,  and  admit  a  little  air  before 
nightfall,  as  a  safeguard  against  condensed  moisture,  increasing  it  from 
seven  to  eight  o’clock  on  fine  mornings. 

Fits  and  Frames. — Night  coverings  will  hardly  be  necessary  now,  but 
if  put  on  it  should  not  be  until  the  sun  is  off  the  frames,  and  they  should 
be  withdrawn  early  in  the  morning.  Ventilate  at  75°,  and  increase  with 
the  sun’s  elevation,  keeping  through  the  day  at  80°  to  90°,  closing  at 
3  to  4  p.m.,  then  syringe,  and  after  being  closed  for  an  hour  or  two 
admit  a  little  air  at  the  back  of  the  lights  to  allow  of  any  pent-up  mois¬ 
ture  escaping.  Supply  liquid  manure  occasionally,  but  keep  it  from  the 
foliage  and  fruit,  and  let  it  be  weak  and  tepid.  Remove  bad  leaves  as 
well  as  exhausted  growths,  thinning  the  shoots  once  a  week,  stopping 
the  growths  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit.  When  the  plants  are 
enfeebled  by  bearing  top-dress  with  lumpy  loam,  and  layer  some  of  the 
younger  growths  at  a  joint,  from  which  fresh  roots  will  be  emitted  and 
strengthen  the  succeeding  growths. 

• 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — These  may  still  be  propagated  for  flowering 
in  small  pots  during  the  winter.  After  they  are  well  rooted  pinch  the 
shoots  once  and  grow  the  plants  for  a  time  in  cold  frames,  and  then 
place  them  in  a  sunny  position  outside.  The  main  stock  of  plants 
intended  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering  should  be  placed  at  once  in 
their  floweriDg  pots.  For  this  purpose  the  soil  may  consist  of  good 
loam,  one-seventh  of  manure,  and  a  little  sand,  and  should  be  pressed 
down  firmly.  To  insure  plenty  of  flowers  during  the  winter  a  firm 
sturdy  growth  is  necessary.  If  the  plants  have  been  thoroughly  hard¬ 
ened  they  may  be  stood  outside  as  they  are  potted  on  a  moisture-holding 
base,  such  as  a  bed  of  ashes.  Each  plant  should  have  room  to  develope 
under  full  exposure  to  the  sun.  Apply  water  sparingly  until  the  pots 
are  filling  with  roots,  when  more  liberal  supplies  should  be  given.  The 
summer  treatment  consists  in  pinching  the  shoots,  the  removal  of  flower 
trusses  as  they  appear,  and  decaying  leaves. 

Icy-leaved  Varieties. — These  grown  for  the  same  purpose  will  flower 
much  more  profusely  if  they  are  in  the  open  air  throughout  the  summer 
than  if  they  are  kept  under  glass.  It  is  necessary  to  pinch  their  shoots 
and  train  them  round  four  or  five  stakes  inserted  round  the  sides  of  the 
pots.  If  the  cuttings  have  been  good  to  commence  with  the  plants  will 
branch  freely.  Short  firm  growths  are  what  are  needed  by  the  time  the 


plants  are  housed,  and  they  will  then  not  fail  to  flower  profusely.  To 
accomplish  this  the  plants  must  be  potted  firmly,  fully  exposed,  and 
grown  in  the  compost  advised  for  Zonals. 

French  and  Fancy  Varieties. — Some  of  these  flower  so  profusely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  cuttings.  In  this  case  side  growths  that 
would  flower,  if  left,  are  taken  off  when  they  attain  a  moderate  amount 
of  solidity,  the  flowering  portion  is  removed,  and  the  cuttings  inserted  ia 
small  pots.  They  may  be  kept  under  handlights,  in  a  cool  structure,  or 
in  cold,  frames  where  they  can  be  moderately  close  and  shaded  from 
the  sun.  When  fully  exposed  the  soil  dries  rapidly,  and  the  cuttiDgs 
shrivel  or  become  hard,  and  are  therefore  a  long  time  in  rooting ;  but  if 
kept  fresh  by  the  exclusion  of  much  air  and  light  syringings,  according- 
to  the  weather,  they  will  frequently  root  before  it  is  necessary  to  water 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  inserted.  Plants  that  have  ceased  flowering 
should  be  placed  outside  in  the  sun.  Do  not  ripen  them  prematurely,, 
but  gradually  diminish  the  supply  of  water  until  the  stems  are  hard  andi 
firm,  when  they  may  be  well  pruned  back.  Cuttings  that  were  inserted) 
in  small  pots  in  May  and  now  rooted  should  be  placed  in  4-inch  pots- 
and  grown  for  a  time  in  a  cold  frame  ;  the  shoots  should  be  pinched-' 
until  the  early  part  of  September,  and  given  abundance  of  air.  If  the 
summer  prove  warm  and  dry  they  are  better  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes- 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August  than  kept  in  frames. 

Calceolarias. — For  early  plants  seed  may  be  sown  at  once  on  the- 
surface  of  fine  light  soil  in  a  pot  or  pan.  Do  not  cover  the  seed,  but 
apply  water  with  a  fine-rosed  can,  and  cover  the  pan  with  a  square  of 
glass,  on  which  a  little  damp  moss  may  be  laid.  The  pan  should  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  When  seedlings 
appear  gradually  expose  them  to  light  and  air.  This  must  be  done  care¬ 
fully,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Cinerarias. — A  pan  or  box  of  seed  should  be  sown  for  yielding 
plants  for  late  flowering.  Transplant  seedlings  that  are  large  enough 
into  pans  or  boxes,  and  when  large  enough  place  them  in  3-inch  pot?„ 
Plants  now  in  that  size  may  be  placed  in  5-inch.  For  these  plants  add 
to  the  compost  advised  for  Pelargoniums  one-third  of  leaf  soil.  Allow 
the  plants  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
weakened  by  overshading. 

Primulas. — Plants  of  P.  obconica  raised  from  early  sown  seed  may 
be  placed  in  5-inch  pots,  and  if  they  are  hardy  by  exposure  of  air  they 
may  be  stood  outside  in  a  shady  place,  for  they  cannot  endure  bright 
sunshine.  Smaller  plants  in  boxes  and  pans  may  be  placed  into  3-inch 
pots.  Grow  these  for  a  time  in  a  cold  frame.  The  earliest  Chinese 
Primulas  may  be  placed  into  5-inch  pots  ;  later  ones  now  in  boxes  into- 
3-inch.  A  little  seed  may  be  sown  for  yielding  plants  for  late  flowerings 
These  will  grow  better  and  flower  much  more  profusely  than  plants  that 
are  retained  in  small  pots  from  seed  sown  in  April. 

Callas.— These  may  be  divided  if  they  need  it  and  planted  in  well- 
prepared  trenches  outside.  The  soil  should  be  well  broken  up  and 
liberally  manured.  A  good  watering  will  be  needed  after  planting.. 
Reduce  the  balls  at  the  time  of  planting,  for  nothing  is  gained  by 
planting  them  whole.  It  is  better  to  reduce  them  now  than  at  lifting 
time. 

Bouvardias. — Prepare  well-developed  plants  by  giving  abundance  of 
air  for  placing  outside  in  a  sunny  position.  Where  planting-out  is- 
praetised  dig  and  enrich  the  soil  with  leaf  mould  and  manure  ready  for- 
their  reception.  Where  they  are  grown  in  pots  they  may  be  placed  in, 
their  flowering  size  at  once  or  as  they  are  ready.  Young  plants  raised' 
from  roots  or  cuttings  may  be  grown  inside  for  the  present,  pinching  the 
shoots  and  repotting  as  more  root  room  is  needed.  For  young  plants 
use  a  compost  of  loamf  with  two-thirds  to  one  of  leaf  mould,  one-seventh; 
of  manure,  and  some  sand.  The  leaf  mould  may  be  gradually 
diminished  each  time  they  are  potted,  only  using  very  little  in  the  com¬ 
post  when  the  last  shift  is  given. 

Fuchsias. — Young  plants  well  rooted  in  3-inch  pots  should  he  placed 
in  5-inch  and  allowed  to  flower  in  that  size.  If  they  are  not  wanted  for 
a  time  pinch  the  shoots  once,  and  then  allow  them  to  flower.  They  will 
be  suitable  for  furnishing  purposes  when  the  earlier  rooted  plants  wili 
have  grown  tall  and  have  passed  their  best  condition. 


NOTES  ON  BEES. 

DOUBLING  HIVES. 

The  word  “  doubling  ”  here  has  a  special,  not  general,  mean¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  system  of  bee-keeping  well  adapted  to  our  variable- 
climate,  but  is  not  carried  out  as  it  might  be  owing  to  its  not  being: 
generally  known  amongst  bee-keepers.  The  system  consists  of 
dividing  a  strong  hive  after  the  honey  season  is  past,  introducing  a- 
young  queen  to  a  portion  of  the  combs,  separating  the  newly 
created  colony  from  the  old  ones  by  a  close-fitting  dividing  board,, 
if  rhe  hive  is  a  one-storey  frame  hive.  If  a  storifying  one,  then  it 
should  be  divided.  They  should  be  placed  close  to  each  other,  and 
wrapped  up  as  one  hive.  The  entrances  must  be  at  the  extreme 
ends  from  one  another  with  a  division  between  the  two,  both 
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looking  towards  the  south,  or  in  the  direction  most  suitable  for 
the  flight  of  the  bees.  Provided  the  hives  are  sheltered  from  the 
•cold  winds  it  does  not  matter  if  the  entrances  face  the  north,  also 
if  the  sun  is  not  hindered  from  shining  on  them  by  being  placed 
behind  a  fence. 

Both  lots  of  bees  being  well  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
life  and  for  breeding,  will  start  with  vigour  in  the  early  spring. 
The  portion  containing  the  young  queen  will  be  the  foundation 
for  the  main  hive  in  summer,  and  will  be  found  to  be  most  forward. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  it,  so  that  it  does  not  suffer  from  want 
of  anything,  particularly  room.  By  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  or,  if  the  season  is  early  and  mild,  the  middle  of  May,  the 
work  of  brood-spreading  should  be  begun  in  earnest.  The  combs 
containing  brood  and  young  bees  may  now  be  taken  from  the  old 
queen  an 3  given  gradually  to  the  young  one.  Care  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  taken  to  dislodge  the  old  bees  if  there  are  any  on  the 
comb.  A  few  taps  with  the  finger  on  the  frame  will  cause  them  to 
leave  it,  when  it  may  be  given  with  safety  to  the  other  portion. 
Or,  if  desirable,  the  old  queen  may  be  deposed,  and  after  a  few 
days  bees  and  comb  may  be  given,  if  a  little  precaution  is  used,  to 
the  other.  The  hive  will  now  be  of  enormous  strength,  and  with 
a  young  queen  and  plenty  of  room  will  not  swarm  readily,  but 
supering  must  be  attended  to,  and  in  a  judicious  manner,  storying 
one  above  another  as  each  division  is  well  begun,  until  as  many 
are  on  as  the  bees  can  fill. 

There  is  no  system  of  bee-keeping  that  will  so  well  repay  the 
bee-keeper,  or  give  so  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  as  this,  and 
every  bee-keeper  will  do  well  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  hives  to 
be  treated  on  this  principle  ;  moreover,  it  gives  a  security  against 
loss  of  queens.  Such  hives  may  consume  15  lbs.  more  honey,  but 
they  will  give  a  large  harvest  in  some  seasons,  when  hives  managed 
otherwise  would  give  nothing,  and  perhaps  in  good  seasons  a  triple 
yield  to  that  of  others.  It  is  by  no  means  a  new  system  of  manage¬ 
ment,  nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  what  is  known  as  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  twin  hive  system.  It  may  be  termed  the  Baird  system, 
because  Mr.  Wm.  Baird,  Carron  Lodge,  near  Falkirk,  has  practised 
it  successfully  for  thirty-four  years,  and  at  the  same  date  carried 
out  the  ornamental  designs  and  lettering  in  honeycomb  with  others. 
This  will  answer  Mr.  Ebenezer  McNully’s  query,  put  to  me  more 
than  a  year  ago,  “Who  was  the  first  to  work  out  ornamental 
designs  ?  ”  I  have  proof  of  their  being  wrought  earlier  than  that, 
but  probably  not  to  the  same  perfection. 

Honey  designs  are  much  prettier  and  worse  to  manage,  so  as  to 
be  properly  filled  up  and  of  a  geometrical  design,  than  letters  are. 
Mr.  Baird,  a  native  of  Stewarton,  has  not  only  produced  beautiful 
designs,  but  supers  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  ;  all  wrought  upon 
the  system  explained.  He  is  a  mechanical  engineer.  Where  his 
apiary  is  situated  it  is  liable  at  times  to  be  flooded  by  the  tide  and 
river,  so  the  hives  are  arranged  to  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will. 

BACKWARD  STATE  OF  HIVE3. 

Weak  hives  seem  more  general  than  many  suspected.  Many 
letters  assure  us  of  this.  Everyone  bears  the  same  proof,  that  the 
chilling  spring  months  was  the  direct  cause.  With  others,  as  it  is 
with  myself  and  has  always  been,  the  hives  that  required  nothing, 
and  had  nothing  done  to  them,  are  as  good  as  usual,  but  those 
stimulated  require  stimulating  still,  or  are  dead. 

SUPERING. 

We  shall  not  attempt  supering  for  eight  or  ten  days  yet,  as 
there  is  a  great  paucity  of  honey-producing  flowers  and  the  Clover 
is  not  ready  hereabout.  The  honey  is  never  plentiful  until  some 
of  the  Clover  florets  begin  to  decay.  About  the  21st  of  June 
-seems  a  good  average  time  to  put  on  supers.  Some  of  our  stocks 
are  quite  ready  for  supering,  but  although  we  did  it  the  sample 
would  be  unsaleable  in  the  comb.  It  would  be  far  better  to  allow 
the  bees  to  store  the  surplus  for  future  requirements,  giving  extra 
breeding  space  if  required,  rather  than  super  space  to  be  spoiled. 
It  is  only  when  honey  is  to  be  had  in  superabundance  that  the  bees 


preserve  the  purity  of  the  comb,  and  it  is  undesirable  to  have  con¬ 
taminated  samples. 

EEQUEENING. 

Now  is  the  time  to  requeen  hives  with  young  fertile  queens  ;  it 
is  the  only  method  that  prevents  swarming  if  care  be  taken  to  have 
the  breeding  space  commodious  enough,  and  to  those  who  have  the 
prospects  of  a  Heather  harvest  it  insures  a  large  one. — A  Lanark¬ 
shire  Bee-keeper. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIYED. 

Messrs.  Ant.  Roozen  A  Son,  Overveen,  Haarlem,  Holland. — Dutch 

and  Cape  Bulbs. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “  The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Honours  In  Horticulture  (Non- Competitor}. — Undoubtedly  we 
think  it  desirable  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should  have  a 
“  special  medal  of  its  own  ”  for  granting  to  persons  whose  work  in  horti¬ 
culture,  outside  the  show  room  or  tent,  entitles  them  to  recognition. 

Brompton  Stocks  ( B .  J.). — Sow  the  seed  at  once  thinly  in  a  very 
open  position,  as  sturdy  growth  in  the  early  stages  is  important  for  pro¬ 
ducing  hardy  plants.  Rich  soil  and  sheltered  positions  are  not  the  best 
for  these  plants  when  transplanted,  as  succulent  growth  is  induced,  and 
it  ought  to  be  firm,  even  woody,  the  result  of  growth  in  firm  and  not  too 
rich  soil,  with  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air. 

Judging:  by  Points  (B.  L.). — We  enjoy  a  little  “good-humoured 
irony”  nowand  then,  and  your  amusing  examp'e  of  judging  spelling 
by  points  afforded  us  momentary  relief  from  stern  official  duty.  Not 
yourself  alone,  but  every  gardener  who  endeavours  in  the  best  way  he 
ean  to  impart  useful  information,  is  honourably  engaged,  and  the  most 
highly  educated  do  not  always  contribute  the  most  serviceably  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  practical  gardening. 

Seedling  Petunias — Peas  ( G .  Robinson). — The  double  Petunias 
are  excellent  and  creditable  to  both  the  seedsman  and  cultivator.  The 
American  Wonder  Peas  are  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  this  year.  Sown 
on  December  4th  last  year,  and  gathered  on  June  8th  following,  is  very 
satisfactory  for  Lincolnshire  in  a  proverbially  late  season.  The  flowers 
and  Peas  arrived  as  fresh  as  when  gathered,  thanks  to  your  good  packing 
with  a  few  soft  green  leaves  in  a  close  tin  box. 

Mowing  Machines  (M.  M.). — We  cannot  undertake  to  say  in 
what  manner  one  kind  of  machine  is  inferior  to  another.  If  you  write 
to  the  different  advertisers  they  will  send  you  lists  of  testimonials,  and 
you  can  see  the  estimation  in  which  the  machines  are  held  by  persons 
who  have  used  them.  It  is  a  long  time  since  there  was  a  competition 
of  lawn  mowers  on  anything  like  a  complete  scale,  and  we  know  of  no 
trials  in  which  all  the  machines  now  in  the  market  were  represented. 

Syringing  Peach  Trees  ( Idem ). — No  syringe  or  engine  “  throw¬ 
ing  a  dust-like  spray  ”  is  of  any  substantial  service  for  insect-infested 
trees.  The  water  must  be  directed  to  the  undersides  of  the  leaves  with 
as  much  force  as  they  will  endure  without  injury.  Different  kinds  of 
nozzles  or  water  distributors  are  supplied  with  engines  or  syringes,  as 
may  be  seen  in  illustrated  catalogues,  from  which  you  can  choose  what 
you  want.  Prices  vary  considerably  according  to  the  size  and  character 
of  the  articles.  The  plants  you  name  must  be  syringed  in  the  same 
way  as  Peach  trees,  and  be  watered  before  the  leaves  show  signs  of 
flagging  in  the  summer,  much  less  water  being  required  in  the  winter, 
and  syringing  may  cease  in  September. 

Nectarines  Falling  (Inquirer). — Judging  from  the  appearance 
of  the  fruit  alone  and  with  nothing  to  guide  us  respecting  the  condition 
of  the  trees,  border,  or  management,  we  can  only  attribute  the  misfor¬ 
tune  either  to  immature  wood  last  year,  resulting  in  defective  blossom, 
or  to  unfavourable  weather  at  the  time  the  trees  were  flowering  prevent¬ 
ing  complete  fertilisation.  If  the  border  is  light  and  rich,  also  deficient 
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in  lime,  that  might,  if  not  cause,  aggravate  the  evil.  Particulars  should 
be  given  such  as  would  aid  us  in  giving  definite  replies. 

Benzoin  (C.  M.  G .). — The  information  you  require  is  furnished  in 
the  official  guide  to  the  Kew  Museums,  from  which  the  following  extract 
is  taken  Gum  Benzoin  is  obtained  from  Stryax  Benzoin.  A  moderate 
sized  tree,  found  abundantly  in  Sumatra  (where  also  it  is  cultivated), 
Java,  and  Borneo  and  the  Malay  Peninsula,  where,  probably,  it  has  been 
introduced.  Benzoin  of  commerce  is  obtained  both  from  Sumatra  and 
Siam.  It  is  collected  in  Sumatra  by  cutting  deep  incisions  into  the 
bark  when  the  trees  are  about  six  or  seven  years  old  ;  as  the  resin 
exudes  it  becomes  hard,  and  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  The  best 
quality  is  that  which  is  obtained  during  the  first  three  years,  and  for 
the  next  seven  or  eight  years  the  produce  is  browner  in  colour  and  less 
valuable.  A  quantity  of  Benzoin  is  scraped  from  the  wood  of  the  tree 
after  it  is  cut  down  which  is  of  a  still  darker  colour,  and  is  often  mixed 
with  pieces  of  .bark  and  other  impurities.  Sumatra  Benzoin  always 
comes  into  commerce  in  lumps,  and  is  of  inferior  quality  to  that  from 
Siam,  which  comes  either  in  tears  or  in  masses  of  agglutinated  tears. 
Benzoin  is  used  as  a  stimulant  and  expectorant  in  chronic  bronchitis 
and  other  affections  of  the  lungs.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  ingredients 
in  *  Friars’  Balsam.’  Its  chief  use,  however,  is  for  incense.  Various 
specimens  of  Benzoin  are  exhibited  from  Sumatra,  Siam,  Penang,  and 
India  ;  also  benzoic  acid  and  oil  from  Benzoin.” 

Cropping  a  Small  Gaiden  (A.  f?.). — A  plot  so  small  would  be  of 
no  substantial  value  for  growing  Potatoes  for  pigs,  and  if  it  were  it  is  now 
too  late  for  planting.  If  the  ground  is  near  your  residence,  and  you 
have  no  other  garden,  we  should  think  it  would  be  more  usefully  occu¬ 
pied  with  an  assortment  of  vegetables,  bush  fruits,  and  Strawberries  ; 
also,  if  thought  desirable,  a  few  Apple  and  Plum  trees  might  be  grown 
as  well.  If  the  ground  is  conveniently  situated,  it  would  give  more 
satisfaction  cropped  in  the  manner  suggested  than  with  late  Potatoes 
for  pigs,  as  these  can  be  bought  cheaply  in  the  form  of  small  and  mal¬ 
formed  tubers  in  most  country  districts  after  the  best  have  been  assorted 
from  them  for  table  use  or  market  purposes.  You  ask  if  Cabbages 
would  grow  after  grass.  In  all  probability  they  would  grow  well,  pro¬ 
vided  the  ground  does  not  contain  wireworms  or  other  underground 
enemies  that  are  often  found  in  land  under  grass.  Cabbage  seed  sown 
during  the  last  week  in  July  affords  plants  soon  enough  for  planting  for 
spring  use.  We  should  not  think  of  planting  all  the  plot  with  them  for 
pigs.  If  the  position  is  not  suitable  for  the  culture  of  fruit  amf  a  suc- 
cessional  supply  of  garden  vegetables,  you  could  occupy  it  next  spring 
with  Potatoes,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  Swedes,  and  other  crops  for  pigs, 
turning  it  up  before  winter,  and  having  it  in  clean  good  working  con¬ 
dition  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Wright  has  not  decided  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  comply  with  requests  for  the  publication  of  his  lecture  in 
pamphlet  form,  but  will  probably  ascertain  the  cost  of  production,  and 
if  this  will  permit  of  its  being  sold  at  a  low  price  the  subject  will  have 
his  favourable  consideration. 

Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias  for  Autumn  Flowering 

(IF.  IF.  N.). — It  is  quite  easy  to  have  the  plants  flowering  in  October  if 
you  wish  them  by  growing  well  any  free-flowering  varieties.  Probably 
those  you  have  will  answer  very  well,  and  possibly  if  we  printed  a  list 
we  should  simply  name  several  varieties  that  you  possess,  and,  besides, 
you  give  no  indication  of  the  number  required,  and  we  do  not  know 
whether  you  desire  to  grow  six  or  six  dozen.  Grow  the  Fuchsias  in 
frames  in  a  shaded  position  in  summer,  removing  the  lights  on  favour¬ 
able  occasions  from  June  to  September,  and  especially  at  night  for  the 
benefit  of  the  night  dew  ;  indeed,  the  plants  will  only  require  protection 
from  sun  and  heavy  rains.  Some  of  the  finest  we  have  seen  were  grown 
outdoors  during  July  and  August,  the  pots  partially  plunged  in  ashes  on 
the  north  side  of  a  wall.  The  plants  must  be  kept  growing  freely, 
repotting  them  as  may  be  needed  to  ensure  this,  and  watering  and 
syringing  them  regularly.  If  the  wood  is  allowed  to  get  hard  you 
cannot  well  retard  them.  Pinch  the  shoots  as  they  extend  4  or 
5  inches,  and  permit  no  flowers  to  expand  till  September.  The  plants 
must  never  be  root-bound  until  they  are  placed  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  intended  to  flower,  or  the  wood  will  ripen  prematurely.  When 
the  plants  are  near  flowering  clear  liquid  manure,  such  as  soot  water, 
will  be  very  beneficial.  The  young  plants  to  which  you  allude  are 
quite  amenable  to  the  treatment  indicated,  and  old  plants  that  flower 
in  July,  if  pruned  slightly,  repotted,  and  grown  in  the  same  manner, 
will  flower  again  in  the  autumn.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  grown  practically 
in  the  same  way,  only  in  a  sunny  position,  will  flower  equally  well  late 
in  the  season,  young  plants  producing  the  finest  trusses,  old  ones  affording 
them  the  most  freely  but  smaller.  Plants  that  flowered  in  June,  then 
cut  down,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  shaken  out  and  repotted,  will 
flower  freely  in  the  autumn.  Young  plants  may  be  topped  occasionally 
till  the  middle  of  August,  and  then  have  the  flower  buds  picked  off  if 
earlier  than  you  wish  them.  They  must  not  be  starved  at  any  time,  but 
be  kept  supplied  with  water  as  needed  to  promote  healthy  growth, 
giving  weak  liquid  manure  occasionally  when  the  pots  are  crowded  with 
roots  and  the  flowers  are  forming  freely. 

Names  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly  damp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 


(IF  J.), — Thalictrum  aquilegifolium.  (IF.  Ii.'). — Pancratium  fragrans. 
(J.  J/.). — As  you  anticipated,  the  specimen  was  nearly  “  too  far  gone” 
to  be  recognised,  but  its  withered  flowers  bear  some  resemblance  to 
Oncidium  sarcodes.  (IF.  E.  C.'). — 1,  Trollius  europseus  ;  2,  Campanula 
glomerata  ;  3,  an  Iris,  but  too  withered  to  be  identified  ;  4,  Astrantia 
minor  ;  5,  Tradescantia  virginica  ;  6,  Hieracium  aurantiacum.  (IF.  A.), 
— 1,  Dictamnus  Fraxinella  alba;  2,  Asclepias  tuberosa.  ( E .  J/.). — • 

A  double  variety  of  Pyrethrum  parthenium  ;  2,  Erigeron  alpinus ; 

Ammobium  alatum. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  19th. 

Outdoor  S  rawb  r  ie®  are  now  rfafh.'Dg  ns  ij  good  condition  and  fair  quantity,  prices 
being  easy.  Busings  his  recovered  itseif,  a  steady  trade  doi  g. 


VEGETABLES. 


a.  d. 

s 

d. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

Artichokes,  dozen  ..  ..  2  0 

to  8 

0 

Lettuce,  dozen  ••  • 

0  9 

to  1  ^ 

Asparagus, bundle ..  ..  2  0 

Beans,  Kidney  ,per  lb.  ..  0  0 

5 

0 

Mushrooms,  punnet 

0  6 

1  0 

0 

9 

Mustard  &  Cress,  punt  et  0  2 

0  0 

Beet, Red,  dozen  ..  ..  1  0 

2 

0 

New  Poti.tooe,  per  cwt.  .. 

8  0 

12  0 

Broccoli,  bundle  ..  ..0  0 

Brussels  Sprout®,  £  sieve  0  0 

0 

0 

Ouioop,  bus  tl  ..  .. 

6  0 

4  0 

0 

0 

Parsley,  dozen  bunches 

2  0 

*  0 

Cabbage, dozen  ..  ..  1  6 

0 

0 

Parsnips,  dozeD  ..  .. 

1  0 

0  0 

Capsicums,  per  100  ..  0  0 

0 

0 

Potatoes,  per  cwt . 

4  0 

»  0 

Carrots,  bunch  ..  ..  0  4 

0 

0 

,,  Kirtuei,  i  er  cwt. 

4  0 

8  0 

Cauliflowers,  dozen  ..  2  0 

4 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ..  .. 

0  3 

0  0 

Celery,  bundle  ..  ..  1  6 

a 

0 

dalhi;  v,  bundle  ..  .. 

1  0 

1  6 

Coleworts,  doz.  hunches  3  0 

4 

0 

Scorzocera,  bundle  . . 

1  6 

0  0 

Cucumbers,  each  ..  ..  0  3 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  ft  ..  .. 

0  S 

0  u 

Endive,  dozen .  1  0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  or.shel  ..  .. 

8  0 

4  O 

Herbs,  bunch . 0  2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  ft> . 

0  6 

0  9 

Leeks,  bunch  ..  ..  .,  Q  y 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

C  4 

0  u 

Fi. 

UIT. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

6.  d. 

Apples,  J  sieve  .  ..  .  a  0  to  4 

0 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4  0 

t..  9  0 

„  Ne  va  Scotia  and 

Peach»B,  dozen . 

12  0 

18  0 

Canada,  per  barrel  7  0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0  0 

0  o- 

Oherr'es,  £  siwe  ..  ..  0  0 

0 

0 

P.um--,  J-si  ve . 

0  0 

0  0 

Grapes,  per  ft .  IS 

4 

0 

8t.  Michael  Pine  ,  each 

2  0 

6  0 

Lemons  case  ..  ..  ..  10  0 

15 

0 

Strawberries  i  er  lb. 

0  6 

1  6; 

CUT 

FLOWERS. 

8.  d. 

s 

d. 

8.  d. 

t.  d.. 

Anemones,  doz.  b  inches  1  6  to  4 

0 

Narcis  •  (vario  i )  ..  .. 

2  0  to  6  0 

Aram  Lilies,  12  blooms  ..  2  0 

6 

0 

Pansies, d<  z  -n  benches  . . 

1  0 

3  O' 

Aster i(Fr),  per  bunch..  1  0 

a 

6 

Pelargoniums.  12  trusses 

0  9 

1  0 

Bouvardias, bunch  .  ..0  9 

i 

0 

„  scarlet,  12  bunch  as 

3  0 

6  0 

Omoius  dozen  bl  oms  .. 

Pa)  Li°p,  doz  n  blooms  . . 

0  6 

1  0- 

Carnations,  12  blooms  ..  1  0 

a 

0 

F  nkn  ( vario^i)  12  bulls. 

S  0 

6  0 

Oin»  ririn,  per  bunch  . .  0  6 

l 

0 

Pol)  an  thus,  doz.  botches 

*2  0 

4  O 

Ct  rl  fl  >wer,  doz.  bnchs...  2  0 

4 

0 

Pi  re’ hr  am,  doz.  bunches 

Buchans,  dozen  ..  ..2  6 

6 

0 

(French)  12  0 

18  0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  ..  2  0 

4 

0 

„  Ergli  li  White, 

fll  d  oli,  per  bunch  .  ..0  6 

1 

6 

12bljorrs 

0  4 

0  6 

I  i-*,  dozen  bnnch°s  ..  4  0 

9 

0 

„  English  Coloured, 

Lilac,  Wriite  (Fienchj, 

1 :  l  1  Kims 

0  2 

0  4 

per  bunch  . 3  0 

S 

0  1 

Roses,  Mos-,d'  z.  t  unches 

9  0 

12  0 

Lilt  urn  c&ndidum,  doz. 

„  (indoor), dozen 

0  6 

1  6 

blooms . 0  9 

1 

6 

„  Mixed,  dfz  bunches 

8  0 

6  O 

Lilium  longiflorum,  12 

„  Bed,  ci  z  n  t  uacLes 

4  U 

9  U 

blooms . 2  0 

5 

0 

„  12bl)ome 

1  0 

2  0 

Lapsgeria,  12  blooms  ..  10 

2 

6 

„  Tea, dozen  ..  .. 

3  0 

4  O 

Maileobar  Fern,  doz. 

„  Yellow  . 

3  0 

6  0 

bunches . 6  0 

9 

0 

R./inei,  d<z  nb  nebee  .. 

4  0 

8  0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches  2  0 

« 

0 

StepbanotiF,  do/,  s)  r  ye 

2  0 

8  0 

Mignonette.  12  bunches  3  0 

6 

0 

Sweet  PtRs  doz.  bunches 

4  0 

8  0 

Myosotit  or  F  rg'  tmenots 

PweetSulan,  ,, 

4  O 

6  (>. 

doz.  bnn  hes  1  6 

4 

0  1 

Taberoees,  12  blooms  .. 

C  8 

1  0 

PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

s.  d.  s.  d.  |  s.  d.  8.  d» 

Aralla  Rieb  ddi,  dozen  ..  6  0  to  12  0  Ficus eTa^t ica,  e  .ch  ..  1  6  to  7  0 

Arum  Lilies,  per  dozen  ..  9  0 
Arbor  vitae  (golden'' dozen  12  0 

Asters,  12  pots . 0  0 

Begonias,  various,  per  doz.  4  0 
Budding  plants  in  variety, 
per  doz.  from  ..  ..  1  0 

Bedding  pUnt®,  bx°.,  each  1  6 
C  tl  idiums,  p-  r  doz.  . .  12  0 
Calceolaria,  p  r  dozen  ..  4  0 

„  Herbaceous  „  6  0 

Christmas  Ro®e  ..  ..  0  0 

Cineraria, per  dozen  ..  4  0 
Dracscnaterminalis,  doz.  24  0 
Drar  oe-.a  viridn.  d<  z.  ..12  0 
Erica  Cavenri-b’*,  doz.  ..18  0 
,,  various, doz.  ..  ..12  0 

Euonymus,  v*r..  dozen  6  0 
Evergriens,  in  var.,  dozen  6  0 
Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen  4  0 


13 

0 

Foli^g  \  Utts,  var..  each 

2 

0 

10 

o- 

24 

0 

i  Fuch  ia,  per  dozen.. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

Geranium' ,  Ivy,  do:;. 

8 

0 

5 

0 

12 

0 

|  Hy  Irangea,  per  <  ozen  .. 

9 

0 

13 

0. 

L  be  i^.8,  per  dozen 
Marguerite  Da  sy.  df  zen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

H 

0- 

2 

6 

Mignon  tte,  per  dozen  .. 

4 

0 

S 

0 

18 

0 

Must,  per  do  en 

9 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

6 

0 

13 

0 

19 

0 

Nasturtium®,  per  dozen.. 

2 

6 

4 

o- 

0 

0 

Palm®,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

a 

6 

0 

Pelargonium ,  scarlet,  12 

2 

8 

6 

0 

41 

0  1 

Pel  j-gotiium®,  per  dozen 

6 

0 

13 

a 

24 

0 

Rh  kdanthe,  par  dozeu  . . 

6 

0 

9 

0 

30 

0 

8  xatraga  py ran,idali., 

24 

0 

p  it  dozen . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

IS 

0 

Spite -,p-*r  dozen  ..  .. 

6 

0 

12 

0 

21 

0 

„  pftlmata,  per  coz. 

12 

0 

24 

ft 

18 

0  1 

S '  ocks,  per  do2ea  . .  . . 

8 

0 

4 

0 

ENSILAGE. 


A  careful  inspection  of  some  200  acres  of  pasture  reserved 
for  hay  on  the  home  farm  led  to  an  order  being  given  for  the 
mowing  to  be  begun  on  Whit-Monday.  Subsequently  we  were  led 
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to  countermand  that  order  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  clouds 
and  a  steadily  falling  barometer,  indications  which  proved  true 
•enough  of  the  heavy  rain  which  set  in  and  continued  falling  long 
after  that  Bank  Holiday  was  past  and  gone.  Some  days  previously 
we  had  seen  the  mowing  of  a  fine  crop  of  Clover  and  Sainfoin  in 
progress  upon  many  farms.  The  growth  of  such  crops  is  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  and  succulent  this  year,  and  the  risk  of  damage  to  the 
stover  from  heavy  rain  is  proportionately  great  ;  yet  all  the  risk 
■and  its  attendant  anxiety,  together  with  much  of  the  expense, 
might  be  avoided  if  only  ensilage  were  to  take  its  rightful  place  in 
’the  economy  of  every  farm.  It  is  bound  to  do  so  eventually,  and 
-it  has  already  entered  sufficiently  into  the  practice  of  many  leading 
Tarmers  to  show  clearly  how  important  a  factor  it  is  in  profitable 
farming. 

Since  stack  silage  was  proved  to  be  so  excellent  the  only 
■obstacle  to  ensilage  by  tenant  farmers  was  removed,  and  with  con¬ 
viction  of  its  value  as  an  article  of  food  it  must  come  into  general 
<use.  What,  then,  are  its  especial  advantages  ?  First  of  all  comes 
the  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  it  is  made.  Grass,  Clover, 
Tares,  Rye  Grass,  Lucerne,  and  Sainfoin  are  all  available  for  the 
•purpose  ;  no  “  making  ”  or  preparation  of  any  sort  is  required. 
When  the  crop  is  fully  grown  mow  it,  collect  it  at  once,  and  cart  to 
-the  stack,  then  apply  pressure  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs.  per  square 
-foot,  and  excellent  silage  is  a  certain  result.  Surely  its  very 
■simplicity  is  a  hindrance  to  its  adoption  by  many  a  farmer.  The 
primary  expense  cannot  be  so,  for  it  only  involves  the  purchase  of 
-a  Johnson’s,  Blunt’s,  or  Reynolds’  press,  as  the  case  may  be.  Let 
it  be  understood  clearly  that  all  the  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  ex¬ 
pense  of  haymaking  are  avoided,  and  a  rich  store  of  nutritious 
wholesome  food  provided  for  winter.  We  do  not,  of  course,  intend 
~to  imply  that  haymaking  is  to  be  altogether  set  aside,  far  from  it, 
Rut  we  do  assert  that  ensilage  is  desirable  for  most,  if  not  all, 
-fodder  for  home  consumption,  and  that  hay  may  be  made  for  sale 
•when  it  appears  desirable  and  the  weather  is  favourable. 

That  silage  will  eventually  take  the  place  of  hay  for  home  use  is 
most  probable.  It  is  also  probable  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  roots 
very  generally.  It  has  been  proved  at  Woburn  that  bullocks  thrive 
better  on  silage  than  on  a  mixed  diet  of  straw,  chaff,  and  roots,  the 
■advantage  in  one  trial  being  a  daily  gain  of  two-thirds  of  a  pound 
•and  in  another  of  1  lb.  This  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance, 
•easily  realised  by  comparison  of  the  risk  and  expense  of  root  culture 
■with  that  of  fodder  crops.  It  points  to  benefits  to  the  farmer  of 
Incalculable  value.  It  renders  his  food  supply  in  winter  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  it  enables  him  to  effect  a  considerable  saving  both  in  hay¬ 
making  and  root  culture,  and  thereby  affords  precisely  the  relief  he 
•so  much  wants  under  the  difficulties  of  the  heavy  depression,  which 
now  tries  him  so  sorely.  The  Ensilage  Commission  in  their  Report 
•claim  that  ensilage  renders  the  farmer  independent  of  weather  in 
saving  his  crops  ;  that  it  increases  the  productive  capabilities  of 
farms  in  greater  weight  of  forage  saved,  in  greater  available  variety 
•and  rotation  of  crops,  in  increased  facility  of  storage.  The  Com. 
mission  also  points  to  its  value  for  feeding  dairy  stock,  breeding 
•stock,  store  stock,  fattening  stock,  and  farm  horses.  It  was  the 
•evidence  given  before  the  Commission  which  led  to  these  con¬ 
clusions.  The  value  of  silage  was  show  to  be  one-third  more 
weight  for  weight  of  the  value  of  the  same  material  made  into 
:good  hay.  It  was  also  shown  that  Grass  well  preserved  as  silage, 
•after  deduction  of  loss,  will  yield  approximately  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  same  Grass  made  into  hay  ;  or  that  5  tons  of  silage, 
taken  at  one-third  the  value  of  hay  per  ton,  yields  a  profit  of  over 
<00  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  ton  of  hay. 

Of  its  especial  value  for  dairy  stock  we  may  usefully  quote  the 
words  of  the  Commission : — “  We  have  received  the  strongest 
•evidence  of  the  undoubted  advantage  of  the  system  for  the  feeding 
of  dairy  stock.  The  effect  of  dry  winter  food  given  to  such  stock 
bas  always  been  to  reduce  in  quantity  and  to  deteriorate  in  quality 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  as  compared  with  the  same  products  result¬ 
ing  from  green  summer  food.  Although  the  degree  of  perfection 


attainable  in  summer  has  not  been  reached,  it  has  been  at  least 
much  more  neaily  approached  by  ensilage  than  by  the  use  of  hay 
and  other  dry  food,  while  at  the  same  time  the  objections  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  employment  of  roots  for  this  purpose  have  been 
overcome.  A  sensible  improvement  in  the  colour  of  butter  has 
been  especially  noticed.”  We  insert  this  quotation  as  being  of 
especial  importance,  as  the  effect  of  silage  upon  the  flavour  of 
butter  has  been  repeatedly  in  question.  No  doubt  some  care  is 
required  in  its  use,  but  then  it  would  be  a  rash  proceeding  indeed 
to  venture  upon  a  full  diet  of  silage,  or  any  other  change  of  food, 
without  ascertaining  by  trial  if  such  a  proceeding  was  safe. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Changes  of  weather  with  much  rain  have  proved  very  trying  for 
newly  shorn  sheep,  but  we  do  not  suppose  they  have  sustained  any 
material  harm.  We  like  to  have  the  wool  off  early  in  June,  for  the  risk 
of  harm  from  fly  is  then  considerable.  We  have  had  several  slight 
attacks  of  this  pest  in  the  home  farm  flock,  but  the  application  of  some 
Cuff's  dressing  set  matters  right  at  once.  We  always  have  the  sheep 
dipped  in  Cooper’s  dressing  as  soon  after  the  shearing  as  we  can,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  any  ticks  remaining  among  the  wool,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  fly  attacks.  .It  is  well  to  wait  till  any  wounds  inflicted  by 
clumsy  shearing  are  healed  before  dipping,  and  subsequently  the 
shepherd  is  instructed  to  watch  the  sheep  narrowly,  and  not  to  depend 
upon  anything  as  giving  complete  immunity  from  fly  attacks.  There  is 
also  always  some  risk  when  moving  sheep  from  one  farm  to  another  of 
contact  with  other  sheep,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  scab  is 
infectious  and  spreads  quickly  in  a  flock,  but  ife  can  always  be  got  rid  of 
quickly  by  the  use  of  Cuff’s  or  Cooper’s  dressing.  The  high  price  of 
lambs  is  well  sustained  ;  some  specially  selected  but  not  fat  lambs  sold  on 
June  12th  realised  42s.  each,  others  were  sold  at  36s.  6d.,  32s.,  and  30s., 
all  at  prices  considerably  above  those  of  last  season.  Sheep  are  for  the 
moment  regarded  as  the  one  bright  spot  in  the  gloomy  sky  of  farming, 
and  those  farmers  who  have  continued  to  maintain  a  full  flock  through 
adverse  years  have  now  ample  reason  for  congratulation.  As  the  lambs 
are  withdrawn  from  the  ewes,  the  crones,  or  over-age  ewes,  with  barrens 
and  other  faulty  animals,  should  all  be  drafted  from  the  flock  to  be 
fattened  for  the  butcher.  Far  better  is  it  to  do  this  than  to  retain 
doubtful  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  and  so  run  a  risk  of  loss  and 
failure  next  spring.  It  is  good  practice,  too,  to  retain  a  certain  number 
of  ewe  lambs  for  the  flock  every  year.  Depend  upon  it  there  are  no 
animals  equal  to  home-bred  ones.  At  any  rate  that  is  our  experience, 
for  we  never  did  purchase  a  flock  of  really  sound  ewes.  All  who  can 
will  doubtless  hold  the  lambs  over  for  hoggets,  now  that  feed  is  so 
abundant,  and  the  promise  of  a  bountiful  supply  of  winter  food  so 
great. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Abortion  of  a  Sow— Duckling's  Dying  (T.  P). — The  abortion 

in  your  sow  may  be  caused  by  either  of  the  thirus  you  suggest.  Do  not 
attempt  breeding  from  her  again,  but  fatten  and  dispose  of  her  and  pro¬ 
cure  another.  It  is  an  inflexible  rule  of  ours  never  to  keep  a  doubtful 
animal  for  breeding  purposes,  and  you  will  find  it  answer  best  to  follow 
the  same  rule  rather  than  try  and  apply  a  remedy  to  a  fault  of  which 
the  cause  is  so  doubtful.  Keep  the  ducklings  out  of  the  water  on  a  dry 
floor.  Feed  with  oatmeal,  and  see  that  the  drinking  vessel  contains  very 
little  water.  As  the  season  is  so  much  advanced  you  will  probably  have 
very  little  more  trouble.  AVe  rear  a  large  number  of  early  ducklings, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  from  water,  from  exposure  to  cold 
draughts,  and  fresh  Barley  straw  is  put  on  the  floor  for  them  daily. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAMDEN  SQUARE,  LONDON. 

Lat.  51°  35'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0°  8' 0 "  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  A.M. 

IN  THE  DAY. 

Hygrome- 

d  . 

Shade  Tem- 

Radiation 

d 

1889. 

ter. 

V  d 
or 

perature. 

Temperature. 

ci 

« 

June. 

££ 

d  o*~ 

In 

On 

ttS  5 

Dry. 

Wet. 

So 

H 

Max. 

Min. 

sun. 

grass 

Inches. 

deg. 

deft. 

dee- 

deg. 

dee. 

dee. 

dee. 

In. 

Sunday . 

29.658 

54.8 

52.3 

E.N.E. 

61.0 

62.1 

54.1 

84  2 

50.3 

0.614 

Monday . 

JO 

29.683 

50.0 

49.5 

N.W. 

58  9 

53.5 

49  7 

73.2 

49.1 

0  487 

Tuesday  ... 

11 

29  8  15 

53.2 

53.2 

N.E. 

57.0 

57.9 

48  7 

65  7 

49.3 

0.010 

Wednesday . 

12 

29.9  ;l 

58  3 

55.2 

W. 

56.7 

66  9 

53  8 

89  0 

54.0 

Thursday .. . 

13 

29  954 

60  2 

58.3 

Calm. 

57.4 

73.8 

55.2 

104.8 

51.6 

_ 

Friday  . 

29.998 

59.1 

54  8 

S. 

58  1 

65.2 

52.4 

88  1 

47.2 

_ 

\8aturday  ... 

15 

29.977 

60.1 

56.9 

s.w. 

57.9 

66.9 

54.4 

91.5 

49.4 

0.132 

29.872 

56.5 

543 

581 

63  8 

52.6 

85.2 

50.1 

1243 

REMARKS. 

9th.— Cloudy  and  cool. 

10th.— Very  heavy  rain  In  early  morning;  wet  all  day  and  night. 

11th.— Wet  till  10  AM.,  then  dull  and  damp  ;  very  dark,  high  fog  or  smoke  cloud;  lights 
necessary  at  times,  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

12th.— Overcast  all  day. 

18th.— Dull  and  dark  irom  smoke  cloud  or  high  fog  in  the  morning;  fine  bright  afternoon 
14th,— Fair,  but  without  sunsnine. 

15th. — A  little  sun  in  morning ;  overcast  in  afternoon;  some  rain  at  night. 

Temperature  variable*  hut  the  nights  still  very  warm.— G.  J.  SYMONS. 
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IjURST,  most  luscious,  and  usually  most  productive  of  hardy 
fruits,  the  Strawberry  is  grown  more  extensively  year  by  year 
to  meet  the  enormous  demand  that  exists  in  cities  and  towns  for 
<the  rich  red  berries.  The  culture  on  a  large  Scale  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  district  or  specially  rich  soil  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  successfully  practised  from  the  extreme  south  of  England  to 
4he  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  The  popular  notion  which  had 
become  deep  rooted  in  the  minds  of  British  gardeners,  that  ground 
trenched  2  or  3  feet  deep  and  loaded  with  manure  is  essential  for 
■the  production  of  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  has  been  somewhat 
•  shaken  by  wide  experience.  There  is  no  doubt  that  deep  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  desirable  for  two  reasons  —first,  the  free  passage  of  super¬ 
fluous  water  from  the  roots  to  the  drains  or  subterranean  reservoirs 
.in  winter  ;  second,  and  not  less  important,  the  free  transit  upwards 
of  moisture  by  capillary  attraction  under  the  influence  of  the  sun 
in  hot  weather  in  summer.  Given  these  conditions  Strawberries 
grow  and  bear  abundantly,  producing  the  finest  and  best  flavoured 
■of  fruit  in  open  fields,  where  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
the  land  be  regarded  as  rich  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
understood  by  gardeners. 

In  some  of  the  Kentish  Strawberry  fields  the  soil  appears 
■half  composed  of  gravel  or  shingle,  of  which  a  barrowful  could 
•be  raked  off  the  surface  in  a  length  of  10  to  20  yards  between  the 
rows.  The  land  is  not  ploughed  in  the  ordinary  way,  leaving  a 
hard  sole,  but  the  subsoil  is  well  broken,  provision  being  thus  made 
for  the  escape  of  water  when  it  might  prove  injurious,  and  for  its 
presence  in  the  form  of  vapour  rising  upwards  to  the  roots  when  it 
'is  most  needed  by  the  plants  and  crops  during  the  season  of  growth. 
Strawberries  in  strong  and  even  rich  soil  not  deeply  worked,  or  on 
dry  subsoils,  suffer  from  drought  far  more  seriously  than  they  do 
in  sandy  or  gravelly  soils  where  the  water  table  is  not  far  below 
the  surface  and  the  subsoil  open  so  that  the  sun  can  and  does  draw 
up  .supplies  of  moisture  for  the  plants.  It  is  that,  with  something 
else,  in  the  poor  gravelly  soil  in  Hampshire  and  Mr.  Sharpe’s  sand 
field  in  Surrey  which  enables  fine  fruit  and  profitable  crops  to  be 
gathered  under,  at  first  sight,  such  unpromising  circumstances.  In 
what  was  considered  waste  land  in  Hampshire,  too  poor  to  grow 
•agricultural  crops,  Strawberries  are  produced  in  abundance,  twenty 
tons  a  day  often  being  sent  from  one  parish  alone.  Much  of  the 
.soil  in  which  Strawberries  are  grown  is  reclaimed  waste,  the  best 
•containing  pebbles  in  abundance.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  Straw¬ 
berries  have  been  grown  in  Scotland  on  land  which  in  its  wild  state 
mainly  grew  Broom  and  Heather,  the  soil  consisting  of  gritty  turf 
'G  or  8  inches  deep  on  a  bed  of  rusty  gravel.  This  “  rusty  gravel  ” 
was  considered  by  the  late  Mr.  Raitt,  who  was  a  grower  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  to  be  in  some  way  favourable  to  the  crop,  and  he  was 
-probably  right,  as  the  rustiness  indicates  the  presence  of  iron,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  the  Strawberry  contains  more  of  this  mineral  than 
any  other  fruit  does,  and  also  more  silica.  This  perhaps  explains 
the  reason  why  Strawberries  thrive  so  well  in  sandy  and  gravelly 
soils  where  the  requisite  moisture  is  also  present  when  wanted. 

Mr.  Sharpe’s  Strawberry  garden  is  simply  a  bed  of  sand  such  as 
builders  rejoice  in  for  mixing  with  lime  for  mortar,  yet  few  persons 
grow  finer  fruit  than  he  does,  and  for  years  he  used  no  manure. 
Whether  he  has  commenced  manuring  now  I  know  not,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  he  his  grown  tons  of  Strawberries,  planting  the  same 
No.  470.— Vol.  XVIII.,  Third  Series. 


ground  over  again  year  after  year  without  using  a  pennyworth  of 
manure  of  any  kind  ;  but  the  sand,  though  as  dry  as  powder  on 
the  surface,  is  when  moved  founddamp  below  ;  its  colour  also  suggests 
the  presence  of  iron.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  Strawberries 
obtained  nothing  but  water  ;  there  must  be  something  in  the  poor¬ 
looking  soil  in  which  they  succeed  so  well  that  is  necessary  for  their 
sustenance. 

Poorness  as  applied  to  the  soil  i3  a  relative  term,  and  land  that 
is  deficient  in  the  essentials  for  agricultural  crops — hence  “  poor  ” 
for  them — may  contain  the  ingredient?  that  Strawberries  need. 
What  are  they?  For  answer  we  must  look  to  the  constituents  of 
the  plants  and  fruit.  First  they  contain  about  90  per  cent,  of  water  ; 
of  mineral  substances  soda  predominates  over  potash,  though  that 
is  considerable,  as  is  phosphorus,  a  good  amount  of  lime,  and  an 
unusual  amount  of  silica  and  iron.  Most  of  these  ingredients  are 
found  in  old  sea  beds,  the  result  largely  of  marine  deposits 
over,  it  may  be,  millions  of  years  in  remote  age3.  And  as  sand 
banks  and  gravel  beds,  no  matter  what  their  altitude  now,  have  been 
formed  by  the  washings  and  constitute  the  deposit  of  primordial 
seas,  we  may  expect  them  to  contain  what  Strawberries  need,  how¬ 
ever  poor  the  drift  may  seem.  Appearances  in  respect  to  soil  are 
misleading,  and  if  anyone  desires  ocular  demonstration  of  this,  and 
can  pay  a  visit  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  calling  on  Mr.  C.  Orchard 
at  Bembridge,  and  inspect  the  tract  reclaimed  from  the  sea  ar.d 
see  the  Peas,  Potatoes,  indeed  almost  everything  that  is  planted,, 
luxuriating  in  what  appears  nothing  but  sand,  he  will  be  satisfied 
that  the  loose  silt  through  which  he  ploughs  his  way  is  not  half  so 
poor  as  it  looks,  and  will  admit  that  it  contains  something  good  for 
plants,  just  as  certainly  as  the  seemingly  poor  gravel  and  sandy 
soil  in  which  Strawberries  thrive  contains  what  is  necessary  for  the 
development  of  fine,  firm,  highly  coloured,  and  well  flavoured  fruit, 
for  it  is  of  better  quality  than  that  of  the  same  varieties  in  enclosed 
and  very  highly  manured  gardens.  Those  gardens  in  which  a  large 
bulk  of  manure  is  required  for  Strawberries  have  usually  a  dry 
subsoil,  and  the  added  matter  contribute?  to  the  retention  of 
moisture,  and  at  the  same  time  imparts  ingredients  which  the  soil 
lacks  and  which  Strawberries  need.  In  heavy  and  more  or  less 
damp  soils  in  which  Strawberries  do  not  grow  and  bear  satisfactorily 
a  liberal  addition  of  red  gravel  or  sand,  with  supplementary  dressings 
of  kainite  and  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  in  dry  seasons  a 
sprinkling  of  salt,  would,  in  all  probability,  effect  an  improvement 
and  have  a  more  beneficial  effect  than  would  result  from  gorging 
the  land  with  ordinary  stable  or  farmyard  manure  that  may  or  may 
not  contain  what  the  crop  requires.  This  is  a  long  preamble  to 
“  Noble  at  home,”  but  it  leads  the  way,  if  in  a  little  roundabout 
manner,  yet  safely.  And  something  appeared  to  be  called  for  to 
account,  if  in  a  crude  way,  for  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the 
plants  and  splendid  fruit  produced  in  what,  to  all  appearance,  is 
very  poor  and  sandy  soil  with  no  manure  added. 

Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  it  may  be  remarked,  resides  at  Bedford, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  address  letters  to  him  at  Girtford,  where  the 
noblest  of  Strawberries  was  raised,  and  where  it  has  this  year  prc- 
duced  the  finest  fruit  that  has  realised  the  highest  price  of  any 
grown  in  the  open  air  and  sent  to  the  London  market.  A  ton  had 
been  sold  up  to  the  21st  inst.,  and  20  tons  of  such  fruit  would  have 
sold  equally  well,  for  the  best  of  whatever  is  in  daily  demand  in  London 
is  bought  with  avidity  at  good  prices,  no  matter  how  great  the  bulk 
may  be.  It  is  lower  grade  produce,  and  later,  with  which  salesmen 
are  overwhelmed  that  compels  its  disposal  at  prices  that  are  equally 
unsatisfactory  to  the  cultivator  and  consignee.  Mr.  Laxton  obtains 
the  best  prices  for  his  best  fruit  in  London  ;  the  smaller,  which  he 
sorts  out,  and  of  smaller  varieties,  he  sends  elsewhere,  where  he 
can  do  better  with  it  than  in  London.  There  is,  however,  very 
little  second  grade  produce  in  Noble,  and  this  is  equal  to  scores  of 
tons  of  what  is  regarded  as  first  grade  produce  of  such  varieties  as 
the  Yicomtesse,  and  even  of  not  a  few  consignments  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  and  President.  It  is  not,  however,  the  size  of  Noble  that 
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constitutes  its  whole  value,  but  only  about  half  of  it,  the  other  half 
being  its  earliness.  There  is  no  other  variety  in  general  cultivation 
that  ripens  such  fine  crop3  of  large  well-shaped  fruit  so  soon,  by 
many  days,  as  this  doe3,  and  it  is  that  combination  of  qualities— 
earliness  and  noble  appearance — which  renders  it  so  valuable  for 
market  purposes  ;  moreover,  the  plant  is  constitutionally  strong, 
and  bears  abundantly.  This  is  its  character  in  the  heavy  land  at 
Chiswick,  and  more  markedly  in  the  sandy  soil  at  Girtford. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  produced  upwards  of  2  lbs.  of  fruit,  and 
others  were  ripening  from  twelve  to  twenty  fruits,  weighing  as  many 
ounces.  One  of  these  when  girthed  measured  2  inches  short  of  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  this  size  has  been  equalled! 
if  not  exceeded,  in  other  districts  where  the  soil  is  better  adapted 
to  the  production  of  large  fruits,  some  of  which  have  exceeded 
2]  ounces  in  weight. 

The  extent  of  ground  under  Noble  at  Girtford  is  at  the  outside 
three-quarters  of  an  acre,  and  at  least  a  third  of  this,  if  not  nearly 
half,  was  only  planted  last  season,  some  as  late  as  September  ;  but 
most  of  the  plants  were  inserted  between  rows  of  early  Peas,  then 
when  these  were  removed  others  were  put  in  the  lines  they  had 
occupied  without  any  manure.  The  plants  grown  in  that  catch- 
crop  manner  have  produced  a  valuable  crop  of  fruit  this  year. 
Even  some  planted  in  April  of  the  present  year  ripened  good  fruit 
three  months  afterwards,  but  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
picked  off  the  flower  trusses,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  plants  for 
another  year,  and  induce  them  to  produce  strong  early  runners 
this  season.  Mr.  Laxton  is  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  propa¬ 
gation  from  vigorous  fruitful  plants,  and  as  he  has  none  old  and 
exhausted  he  thought  he  would  see  what  the  April-planted  beds 
would  do  in  yielding  fruit. 

Mr.  Laxton,  by  his  skill  as  a  hybridiser,  his  patience  and 
perseverance,  has  accomplished  much  directly,  and  bis  success  has 
stimulated  others  to  work  on  the  same  lines.  Of  Peas  he  has 
raised  many,  his  last,  and  considering  its  earliness  perhaps  the  best, 
being  Gradus — a  first  early,  with  the  large  pods  and  peas  of  the 
later  Marrows.  He  has  raised  new  Roses  and  the  finest  of  Runner 
Beans,  also  excellent  Potatoes  ;  but  his  greatest  and  most  useful 
achievement  is  this  fine  commercial  Strawberry  Noble.  Others 
have  perhaps  profited  by  his  work  more  than  he  has.  However, 
in  two  years  he  has  sold  100,000  plants  of  Noble  and  a  ton  of 
fruit,  which  is  some  recompense,  and  after  this  season’s  experi¬ 
ence  the  demand  for  plants  will  be  greater  than  ever,  greater 
probably  than  can  be  met,  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  a  supply 
will  do  well  to  order  early.  The  variety  is  not  sent  out  as  a 
British  Queen  in  flavour,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  in  richness  it 
by  no  means  equals  King  of  the  Earlier,  but  it  is  good  enough  for 
those  who  purchase  the  fruit,  for  instead  of  complaining  of  its 
quality  they  are  always  wanting  more.  It  is  a  good  Strawberry 
without  being  rich,  and  evidently  both  satisfies  the  public  eye  and 
palate,  and  is  bound  to  become  a  standard  variety  both  for  home 
use  and  market  purposes. 

I  intended  saying  something  of  other  of  Mr.  Laxton’s  varieties, 
but  cannot  at  present,  and  may  add  that  Noble  was  raised  from 
Forman’s  Excelsior  grown  near  the  American  variety  Sharpless, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  pollen  parent,  but  on  this  matter  the 
raiser  cannot  speak  with  accuracy,  and  he  has  done  too  much  to 
prefer  a  doubtful  claim.  Strong  evidence  of  the  origin  is,  however, 
furnished  by  the  foliage  of  Sharpless.  He  has  a  number  of 
varieties  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  parentage.  Several 
have  ripened  for  the  first  time  this  year,  but  another  season  is 
requisite  for  determining  their  distinctness  and  value.  Some 
are  of  great  promise,  earlier  than  Noble  and  King  of  the  Earlies, 
and  rich  in  quality.  On  the  evening  of  my  visit  to  Girtford 
Mr.  Barron  came  down  to  examine  the  seedlings ;  and  I  am 
glad  he  did,  for  I  have  in  him  a  court  of  appeal  in  case  I 
may  be  suspected  of  speaking  too  highly  of  Noble  at  home.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  do  that,  and  my  cool-headed  friend  was 
for  once,  I  think,  taken  by  surprise,  and  his  verdict  was  repeated 


after  inspecting  the  beds  and  seeing  the  huge  fruits  packed1 
for  market — “I  could  not  have  believed  if  I  had  not  seen.” — 
J.  Wright.  _ 

It  is  always  risky  to  speak  positively  about  Strawberries,  for 
they  are  so  peculiar  in  their  likings  and  dislikings  as  to  soil  that 
a  variety  which  succeeds  well  in  some  places  is  useless  in  others.  I* 
can  quite  agree  with  “  A  Herefordshire  Incumbent  ”  as  to  the  hardi¬ 
ness,  size,  earliness,  and  noble  appearance  of  this  Strawberry  ;  but 
with  me  the  flesh  has  been  woolly,  and  the  taste  insipid,  if  one  may 
make  use  of  what  seems  a  contradiction.  I  had  hoped  before  I 
tasted  it  that  we  had  indeed  gained  a  grand  early  Strawberry,  but. 
King  of  the  Earlies  must  still  wield  the  sceptre  as  far  as  my  garden1 
is  concerned,  where  it  has  fruited  well  and  early,  and  has  proved' 
itself  to  be  a  valuable  fruit. — D.,  Deal. 

“A  Herefordshire  Incumbent"  asks  in  your  last  issue  fov 
any  experience  as  to  this  fine  new  Strawberry. 

Mr.  Jame3  Babb,  nurseryman,  Solihull,  obtained  a  supply  of 
plants  of  this  and  Mr.  Laxton’s  other  new  varieties,  King  of  the 
Earlies  and  Jubilee,  when  first  sent  out,  ani  the  plants  fruited  the 
following  summer.  Noble  was  so  early  and  so  good  that  Mr. 
Bubb  planted  an  additional  large  breadth  of  it.  These  young 
plants  are  now  giving  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit  from  runners  planted 
only  last  summer,  and  I  send  you  a  few  fruits  to  give  some  idea- 
of  what  Noble  is  in  the  Birmingham  district.  It  is  the  coming 
Strawberry  for  earliness,  productiveness,  and  generally  goad 
qualities.  Mr.  Bubb  grows  a  considerable  breadth  of  Strawberries 
for  his  home  trade,  and  has  hitherto  depended  upon  Garibaldi  for 
his  earliest  crop,  but  Noble  is  several  days  ahead  of  it  in  ripening. 
Other  varieties  grown  are  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  James 
Veitcb,  and  President.  From  the  experience  gamed  at  Solihull 
Noble  is  fully  a  week  earlier  than  King  of  the  Earlies,  and  the. 
latter  is  about  as  early  as  Garibaldi.  Yearling  plants  of  Noble  are, 
giving  an  average  of  2  lbs.  each  ;  the  fruit  is  of  large  size,  solid,  and 
travels  well,  and  the  flesh  is  a  little  coloured  throughout,  juicy 
and  tender  in  the  mouth.  When  quite  ripe  the  flavour  leaves  little, 
to  be  desired.  Evesham  in  Worcestershire  is  a  great  market 
garden  district,  and  the  Birmingham  people  look  for  the  earliest 
Strawberries  generally  from  that  district,  and  they  are  as  a  rule  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  about  Birmingham  ;  but  Mr.  Bubb  gathered 
ripe  fruits  of  Noble  three  days  before  the  first  consignment  of 
Strawberries  arrived  in  the  Birmingham  market  from  Evesham,, 
and  these  were  not  “  Nobles.” 

Noble  will  become  a  most  popular  Strawberry  for  early  work, 
and  I  think  also  for  forcing  purposes  when  it  has  a  fair  trial  in  that 
way.  For  pot  work  it  has  size,  colour,  productiveness,  evenness  of 
size,  and  firmness  in  its  favour.  Jubilee  will  most  probably  come 
to  the  front  as  a  valuable  late  kind. — W.  D.  S. 

[The  fruits  are  very  fine  and  arrived  in  excellent  condition.] 


BREEDER  TULIPS. 

To  very  many  who  are  interested  in  flowers  the  terms  “  breeder ,r 
and  “  broken,”  as  applied  to  the  florists’  Tulip,  are  very  imperfectly 
understood.  There  is  this  curious  physiological  fact  about  the 
Tulip,  that  if  seed  be  taken  from  a  fine  feathered  or  a  fine  flamed 
flower,  the  seedlings,  when  they  bloom,  almost  invariably  take 
the  self  or  breeder  form.  Actually  they  are  self  flowers,  but  they 
were  never  regarded  as  seifs  by  the  Tulip  growers  of  old,  who 
had  five  classes  of  Tulips — bizarres,  bybloemens,  roses,  seifs,  and 
breeders  ;  but  the  seifs  were  confined  to  two  colours  only,  white 
and  yellow.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  fine  self- 
coloured  late  Tulips  grown  for  cutting  for  market  by  Mr.  J.  Walker 
of  Whitton,  and  others,  may  have  originated  as  seifs  from  some  of 
the  fine  florists’  varieties. 

I  have  said  that  almost  invariably  the  seedling  Tulip  takes  the 
breeder  form,  but  it  does  occasionally  happen,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Jackson  (feathered  bybloemen),  that  the  flower  skips  the 
breeder  stage,  and  develope3  into  a  perfectly  rectified  Tulip  at  the 
first  time  of  blooming  ;  the  breeder  stage  is  therefore  an  inter¬ 
mediate,  not  a  final  one,  though  the  plants  may  keep  to  it  for  a 
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cumber  of  years.  In  course  of  time,  early  or  late  in  point  of  age, 
tthey  break  or  rectify  into  either  feathered  or  flamed  flowers,  or 
into  some  confused  and  imperfect  attempt  at  either.  They  do  this 
without  any  reference  to  order  of  rank  or  time,  and  the  laws  which 
^govern  this  momentous  change  are  not  revealed  to  the  children  of 
•men.  There  is  an  old  Indian  proverb  which  states  that  the  flowers 
Teveal  all  their  secrets  to  the  stars,  but  their  communications  fail  to 
reach  the  ears  of  mankind  in  course  of  transit.  The  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  informs  us  in  reference  to  this  singular  transformation,  that 
■the  class  the  broken  flowers  will  belong  to  “  is  determined  by  the 
base  colour  of  the  breeder,  or  by  the  colour  of  the  base  and  petal 
■considered  together.  If  the  base  is  a  circle  of  yellow  the  flower 
will  be  a  bizarre ;  if  whity  a  rose  or  byblcemen,  according  to  the 
body  colour  of  the  petal.  Roses  break  from  white  base  breeders 
with  pink,  rose,  red  or  scarlet  self-coloured  petals  ;  byblcemens 
from  a  white  base,  with  lilac  or  slate-coloured  petals.  Bizarre 
breeders  have  reddish  and  yellowish  brown,  dull  red  and  a  sort 
of  mahogany  colour  on  their  breeder  petals,  and  occasionally  bright 
scarlet,  wherein  the  flower  will  break  into  a  red  bizarre,  a  very 
lovely  and  more  recent  development.  A  seedling  with,  for  instance, 
a.  lilac  body  colour  and  yellow  base  is  worthless,  for  it  combines  the 
colours  of  the  two  classes,  and  will  break  into  an  inadmissible 
flower  known  as  a  tricolor  ;  it  will  have  two  ground  colours,  white 
and  yellow,  streakily  or  otherwise  mixed,  deriving  its  white  through 
the  byblcemen  lilac  of  the  self  colour,  and  its  yellow  through  its 
base  as  a  bizarre.  Seedlings  do  not  strictly  follow  the  class  of 
their  parents,  and  in  this  sportiveness  often  fail  through  trying  to 
belong  to  two  classes  at  once.  I  have  never  raised  or  seen  a  bizarre 
body  colour  with  a  white  base,  but  very  often  byblcemen  body 
colour  with  a  yellow  base.  Tricolors  come  from  these,  since 
the  remaining  variety  of  scarlet  body  colour  with  yellow  base  or 
white  would  be  either  a  scarlet  bizarre  ora  rose  ;  a  pink  petal,  how¬ 
ever,  with  yellow  base  would  not  break  into  scarlet  bizarre  colour, 
and  would  be  a  rose-marked  flower  with  impure  ground  colour. 
Some  colours,  especially  in  bizarre  breeders,  are  dull,  and  might  be 
thought  even  ugly  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  plainer  and  weaker  colours  in 
the  breeder  flowers  generally  produce  the  richest  flowers  in  the 
rectified  state.”  This  passage  is  so  clear,  and  gives  so  much  useful 
information  in  a  small  compass,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  quote  it. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  colour  of  the  flower  in  the 
breeder  state  does  not  enter  into  and  combine  to  form  the  marking 
in  the  broken  stage.  It  does  not  appear,  as  one  might  have  sup¬ 
posed,  in  beautiful  markings  on  the  rectified  petals  ;  but  it  disap¬ 
pears  altogether  from  the  flower,  just  as  a  mist  which  obscures 
a  landscape  is  dispersed  or  lifted  off  before  the  sun.  The  base 
colour  floods  the  whole  flower  with  its  pure  white  or  yellow,  and  a 
new  and  marvellous  colour  strikes  in  to  feather  or  flame  the  petals. 

In  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow’s  collection  of  Tulips  at  Stakehill  he  has 
two  charming  breeders  that  when  in  good  condition  almost  invari¬ 
ably  find  a  place  in  a  pan  of  six  blooms.  One  is  a  bybloemen 
breeder  named  Glory  of  Stakehill,  raised  from  seed  by  the  late 
Luke  Ashmole,  and  named  by  Mr.  Barlow  ;  the  other  is  a  rose 
breeder,  raised  by  the  late  John  Hep  worth,  and  named  Mr.  Barlow. 
These,  beautiful  in  the  breeder  stage,  frequently  disappoint  when 
they  become  broken.  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  great 
pncertainty  when  breeders  will  take  on  the  broken  character.  Mr. 
Barlow  informs  me  that  he  has  grown  several  of  the  late  Dr.  Hardy’s 
seedling  breeders  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  they  remain  in  the 
breeder  stage  still.  A  byblcemen  breeder  named  Mrs.  Cooper  has 
at  the  base  of  the  beam  a  dull  drab  colour  ;  when  it  breaks  into 
the  feathered  form,  as  it  sometimes  will,  no  trace  of  the  drab  is  to 
be  seen. 

While  conversing  with  Mr.  Barlow  on  Tulip3,  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  knowledge  of  broken  flowers  going  back  to  the  breeder  stage. 
He  said  probably  not  more  than  twelve  in  the  forty  years  in  which  he 
had  been  a  Tulip  cultivator  ;  but  he  instanced  the  cases  of  Heroine 
(rose)  and  Hepworth’s  President  (a  flamed  bizarre).  In  the  case 
of  President  he  stated  it  went  back  to  a  solid  breeder  (one  of  the 
rarest  aberrations  in  the  Tulip),  and  the  next  season  it  came  a  very 
fine  flamed  flower.  It  would  appear  that  a  flower  which  reverts  in 
this  manner  changes  again  in  a  season  or  two. 

Mr.  Barlow  named  two  flowers  that  had  never  passed  through 
the  breeder  stage.  One  is  Mrs.  Jackson,  referred  to  above  ;  the 
other  is  the  well-known  bybloemen  Yiolette  Aimable.  Other  seed¬ 
lings  have  skipped  in  the  same  way,  but  were  generally  hopelessly 
bad  when  they  bloomed. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to  whether  anything  can  be  done  in 
order  to  hasten  the  breaking  process,  Mr.  Barlow  stated  that  it  is 
generally  considered  breeders  can  be  induced  to  rectify  by  changing 
the  place,  soil,  climate,  and  general  conditions  under  which  the 
bulbs  have  been  grown  ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  to  lay  down  any 
dogmatic  opinions  in  regard  to  this  point. 


I  requested  Mr.  Barlow  to  give  me  the  names  of  the  choicest 
breeders  in  his  collection,  and  he  named  the  following  : — Bizarres  : 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Hepworth’s  No.  27a,  Horatio  (Headly),  William 
Lea  (Storer),  William  Wilson  (Hardy),  and  Richard  Yates  (Lea). 
Roses  :  Mr.  Barlow  (Hepworth),  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  (Hepworth), 
Lady  May  (Hepworth),  Annie  McGregor  (Hepworth),  Lady  Gros- 
venor  (Slater),  and  Mabel  (Martin).  Bybloemens  :  Glory  of 
Stakehill  (Ashmole),  David  Jackson  (Jackson),  William  Parkinson 
(Hepworth),  Alice  Grey  (Walker),  Ashmole’s  112,  and  Adonis 
(Headly). 

Then  followed  a  practical  question.  Of  this  selection,  how 
many  may  be  said  to  be  in  commerce,  and  therefore  obtainable  ? 
The  following  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  the 
northern  growers  of  Tulips  : — Bizarre  Breeders  :  Sir  J.  Paxton, 
Horatio,  William  Lea,  and  Richard  Yates.  Rose  Breeders  :  Mr. 
Barlow,  Annie  McGregor,  Lady  Grosvenor,  and  Mabel.  Bybloemen 
Breeders  :  Alice  Grey,  Adonis,  Beauty  of  Litchurch  (Haynes),  and 
Talisman  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  neither  of  the  two  last-named 
finds  a  place  in  Mr.  Barlow’s  select  list. — R.  Dean,  Ealing ,  W. 


DESTROYING  FRUIT  TREE  INSECTS. 

CALIFORNIAN  METHODS. 

In  accordance  with  request  I  give  you  herewith  a  brief  account 
of  the  plan  adopted  in  California  for  the  prevention  of  attacks 
by  insect  pests  in  our  orchards,  or  a  remedy  for  the  injuries  they 
inflict. 

The  business  of  fruit-growing  in  California  has  assumed  such 
tremendous  proportions  within  the  last  ten  years  that  we  saw 
plainly  that  a  vigorous  policy  must  be  pursued  in  combating  these 
enemies  to  horticultural  civilisation.  It  is  customary  to  spray  our 
orchards  thoroughly  in  the  winter  with  a  strong  caustic  solution  as 
follows  : — Half  a  pound  of  caustic  soda  (Greenbank’s,  98  per  cent.), 
half  a  pound  of  crude  commercial  potash,  five  gallons  of  water,  to 
be  applied  hot,  using  a  force  pump  with  brass  cylinder  and  a  spray 
nozzle  attachment.  The  whole  apparatus  is  arranged  upon  a  two- 
horse  waggon  driven  down  between  the  rows  of  trees,  there  being 
two  separate  hose  anl  nozzles,  so  that  one  side  of  two  rows  of 
trees  is  sprayed  at  once.  Four  men  are  required — one  to  drive, 
one  to  pump,  and  two  to  spray.  This  makes  progress  very  rapid — 
quite  an  object  when  500  or  1000  acres  have  to  be  gone  over  in  one 
orchard  For  Peaches  or  Apricots  this  formula  should  be  altered 
to  read  “  eight  gallons  of  water.”  Pears,  Apples,  and  Plums  will 
stand  the  full  strength.  This  wash  will  kill  the  eggs  of  almost  any 
insect  and  leaves  the  bark  in  a  smooth  healthy  condition. 

In  the  summer  we  spray  with  a  solution  of  whale  oil  soap  and 
sulphur  ;  or  the  following  formula  is  now  being  used  as  an  improve¬ 
ment  thereon  : — 14  lbs.  of  whale  oil  soap,  1  lb.  of  concentrated  lye 
or  caustic  soda,  1 )  lb.  of  sulphur,  55  gallons  of  water.  Dissolve  the 
lye  in  one  gallon  of  water,  in  which  boil  the  sulphur  until  dissolved. 
Then  dissolve  the  whale  oil  soap  in  the  water  intended  for  the  wash, 
after  which  pour  into  this  the  dissolved  lye  and  sulphur,  mixing 
the  two  together,  and  boil  for  a  short  time.  Use  this  as  a  spray 
with  an  ordinary  spray  pump  while  hot,  say  at  130°  F.  This  wash 
we  apply  early  in  the  summer,  and  it  acts  as  a  preventive  against 
the  perfect  insect  laying  its  eggs,  or  it  destroys  any  that  may  be 
hatched  out,  having  escaped  the  winter  spray,  and  destroys  any 
fungoid  disease.  It  will  not  injure  the  foliage  or  young  fruit. 

This  applies  to  all  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Pear  slugs,  saw-fly 
larvae,  diabroticas,  and  scale  insects  are  some  of  our  worst  enemies. 
Of  the  last,  Aspidotus  perniciosus  and  Icerya  Purchasii  have  given 
the  most  trouble  ;  indeed,  the  Icerya  is  proof  against  any  but  the 
strongest  washes,  and  attacks  chiefly  Citrus  fruits  and  evergreens, 
where  we  cannot  adopt  the  harshest  measures,  and  have  therefore 
sent  to  Australia,  its  native  home,  to  discover  its  natural  parasite 
(I  forget  the  name),  and  we  are  now  breeding  them,  with  a  view 
of  turning  them  loose  in  our  Orange  orchards. 

For  the  Apple  worm  or  Codlin  moth  we  have  a  different  treat¬ 
ment.  We  spray  the  Apple  and  Pear  trees  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has 
set  with  Paris  green  (arsenic),  1  lb.  to  200  gallons  of  water,  the 
solution  to  be  kept  well  stirred  while  using.  The  worm,  as  it 
hatches  out,  will  die  at  once  after  its  first  meal  at  the  poisoned 
blossom  end  of  the  young  fruit. 

This  is,  very  briefly,  a  sketch  of  the  main  points  illustrating  our 
successful  fight  with  injurious  insects.  I  hope  to  meet  with  many 
fruit  men  in  England,  and  acquire  at  least  as  much  knowledge 
on  the  subject  as  I  can  impart. — Leonard  Coates  (Napa,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  U.S.A.) _ 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  WEATHER  OF  LAST  YEAR. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  weather  of  one  year  has  an 
influence  upon  the  growth  and  development  of  trees  the  following 
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year.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  examine  and  note  those  which 
show  an  advance  or  otherwise  when  compared  with  last  year,  for 
instance  ;  not  that  their  future  cultivation  can  be  altered  to  any 
great  extent,  because  where  failures  occur  this  year  it  is  owing  to 
circumstances  over  which  we  have  no  control,  being  purely  a  matter 
of  the  weather’s  influence.  It  is  most  difficult  to  account  for  the 
manner  in  which  some  trees  have  been  loaded  with  blossom,  when 
I  should  have  thought  the  reverse  would  be  the  case.  Take  for 
instance  the  double  Cherry,  which  has  flowered  so  abundantly  this 
year  that  I  never  remember  seeing  it  more  thickly  covered  with 
blooms.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  various  ornamental  Crabs, 
which  presented  complete  masses  of  blossom,  the  colours  being 
especially  rich  in  tints  where  so  naturally  marked  in  red  or  pink. 
Take  the  Lilacs.  Charles  XII.  produced  huge  masses  of  bloom, 
perfect  trusses  from  every  piece  of  growth  of  any  strength  at  all, 
the  plants  being  quite  studded  with  flowers.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  common  white  variety.  Ribes  sanguineum  was  bright 
with  its  racemes  of  bloom,  so  were  the  various  Brooms,  especially 
the  lemon  coloured  variety,  which  was  weighed  down  with  its  pro¬ 
fusion  ;  the  white  variety  followed,  and  so  did  the  common  yellow, 
which  is  so  abundant  by  the  side  of  many  railways  in  Hampshire. 
The  colour  of  the  latter  variety  is  very  striking  when  seen  in  solid 
masses  backed  up  by  ample  greenery.  Amelanchiers,  especially 
florida,  I  never  saw  so  strikingly  handsome  as  this  year  ;  the  ample 
leafage  showed  the  pure  white  blossoms  to  advantage,  and  now 
Weigela  rosea  fairly  outrivals  itself  in  its  profusion.  Again,  such 
common  trees  as  Horse  Chestnuts,  Hawthorns,  both  coloured  and 
white,  all  flowered  profusely.  The  Guelder  Rcse  and  the  rather 
uncommon  Buddlea  globosa,  with  its  bright  orange  coloured  ball¬ 
shaped  flowers,  the  smell  of  which  so  forcibly  reminds  one  of 
honey  in  the  comb,  are  flowering  now,  and  deserving  passing  notice 
on  account  of  their  floriferousness.  Take  again  another  section 
of  plants — American — Rhododendrons,  Ghent  Azaleas,  including 
the  mollis  type,  small  flowered  Kalmias,  Yacciniums,  and  the 
like  to  be  found  amongst  this  class  of  plants  ;  all  have  done 
well.  Amongst  climbing  plants  I  never  saw  Clematis  montana 
fuller  of  flower ;  early  flowering  Clematises  are  now  opening 
their  blooms  grandly  ;  Ceanothus  divaricatus  is  a  sheet  of  the 
palest  of  blue.  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  has  fairly  beaten  record  in 
its  eagerness  to  present  its  share  of  the  beauties  of  spring.  Choisya 
ternata  has  firmly  established  itself  as  one  of  the  best  early  flowering 
avail  plants.  We  require  more  of  this,  it  is  so  good. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  which  occur  to  me 
at  the  present  moment  that  do  not  appear  to  have  been  adversely 
affected  by  the  last  wet  and  cold  summer  and  autumn.  If  they 
flowered  well  on  our  cold  heavy  soil  after  such  a  season  what  must 
we  expect  them  to  do  on  a  lighter  and  consequently  drier  soil, 
and  one  more  favourable  to  the  ripening  or  maturation  of  the 
wood  ?  In  the  face  of  facts  like  these  we  are  compelled  to 
ask  the  question,  Is  it  necessary  that  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  so 
thoroughly  ripened  in  their  growth  before  they  can  produce  satis¬ 
factory  results  ? 

I  now  come  to  the  less  cheerful  part  of  the  history  of  past 
events  in  the  flowering  of  trees  and  shrubs.  One  of  the  earliest 
flowering  plants  which  was  a  disappointment  was  Forsythia  viri- 
dissima,  which  I  never  saw  so  thinly  clad  with  its  ever  welcome 
drooping  flowers.  The  deciduous  Magnolias,  such  as  conspicua  and 
Soulangeana,  were  thin  in  the  number  of  their  flowers,  but  the 
quality  and  perfume  atoned  for  the  smallness  of  their  numbers,  and 
fortunately  they  escaped  the  frosts  which  often  do  much  towards 
spoiling  their  beauty.  Laburnums  were  but  thinly  clothed  with 
their  golden  racemes;  the  strong  growing  alpinus,  the  Scotch 
variety,  in  my  opinion  the  best  of  them  all  by  reason  of  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  its  foliage,  bad  but  few  flowers.  That  peculiar  variety  of 
this  family,  Adami,  had  not  a  single  spray  of  blossom.  I  had  almost 
forgotten  the  early  flowering  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  the 
quaint  J udas  Tree,  Cercis  siliquastrum,  neither  of  which  produced 
any  blossoms. 

The  season  of  flowering  for  Wistaria  sinensis  has  come  and 
gone,  leaving  but  faint  traces  of  its  well  known  beauty  behind. 
The  Pearl  Bush,  Exochotda  grandiflora,  does  not  intend  to  let  us 
sea  its  snowy  character  this  season  ;  neither  does  Escallonia 
macrantha,  j  erhaps  one  of  the  best  of  wall  shrubs  by  reason  of  its 
lovely  carmine  flowers,  which  contrast  so  well  with  the  deep  green 
shining  leaves.  The  last  named  have  not  come  up  to  the  average 
in  the  matter  of  flowering,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  by 
reason  of  the  unripened  slate  of  the  wood  ;  but  when  we  contrast 
the  two  cases,  those  which  should  need  as  much  ripening  of  the 
wood  as  the  other  to  produce  such  pleasing  results,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  repeat  the  question,  Has  the  ripening  of  the  wood  of  various 
trees  and  shrubs  so  much  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  results  as 
many  think  it  has  ?  J 

So  far  I  have  refrained  from  mentioning  trees  which  are  not 


only  intended  to  produce  blcoms,  but  are  expected  to  perfect  a 
crop  of  fruit  also.  This  opens  up  another  question  which  must 
be  postponed  for  the  present  until  we  hear  the  results  of  the 
present  season  in  a  substantial  manner,  whether  it  be  for  the 
failure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  crop  or  not. — H.  S.  P. 


The  following  are  now  in  flower  in  the  collection  of  R.  L- 
Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road,  Camberwell,. 
London,  S.E  : — M.  Peristeria,  M.  xantbina,  M.  Wagneri,  M. 
demissa  (new),  M.  Simula,  M.  infracts,  M.  infracts  purpurea, 
M.  civilis,  M.  porcilipes  (new),  M.  radiata,  M.  Winniana,  M_ 
Chestertoni,  M.  Triadestella,  M.  Gorgona  (true),  M.  hieroglyphics, 
M.  Roezli,  and  a  number  of  the  Harryana  varieties. 

SOBRALIA  MACRANTHA. 

Some  of  the  old-fashioned  Orchids  have  of  late  years  been 
neglected  somewhat,  and  among  those  most  worthy  of  notice  I 
would  place  Sobralia  macrantha.  Authorities  agree  in  classing  this 
as  the  finest  of  the  genus,  and  if  it  was  more  generally  known  how 
very  easdy  it  can  be  grown  and  flowered  in  all  probability  we  should 
hear  much  more  about  it.  It  is  supposed  to  require  a  rather  high 
or  stove  temperature,  or  from  00°  to  G5°  in  the  winter,  and  10° 
higher  in  the  summer.  It  will  succeed  in  these  temperatures,  and 
equally  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature,  while  strong 
plants  are  not  injured  by  being  placed  in  the  open  air  for  several 
weeks  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  flowering.  The  species 
usually  flowers  during  June  and  July,  but  we  want  a  specimen  for~ 
exhibition  in  August,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping  a  plant  on  a  stage 
in  a  greenhouse  all  the  year  round  that  we  can  attain  our  tnd_ 
These  Sobralias  are  constantly  pushing  up  slender  wiry  growths 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  length.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  points  of  these,  and  those  of  the  species  under  notice  are  fully 
5  inches  across,  and  principally  of  a  light  purple  shade.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  they  are  of  short  duration,  the  individual  flowers  rarely 
lasting  a  week  unless  tied-in,  but  a  fairly  long  succession  of  flowers 
is  produced  from  each  growth,  and  altogether  it  proves  a  showy  and? 
attractive  plant.  Strong  pieces  may  safely  be  divided  in  the  spring,, 
and  being  duly  potted  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  charcoal 
they  soon  grow  awayr  vigorously.  Our  plants  are  never  really 
dried  off,  but  naturally  receive  much  less  water  during  the  winter- 
months. 

VANDAS. 

There  are  several  very  beautiful  species  of  Vandas,  and  all? 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  remarkably  durable  as  well  as  service¬ 
able.  They  cannot  apparently  be  imported  satisfactorily,  and  that 
may  be  the  reason  why  so  few  comparatively  are  growD.  Being 
also  of  rather  slow  growth  they  are  naturally  rather  expensive,  and' 
in  all  probability  Vandas  will  never  become  so  common  as  the- 
Cattleyas  now  are  ;  all  the  more  reason  therefore  to  prize  them. 
The  species  I  most  prefer  are  V.  tricolor,  V.  insignis,  and  V.  suavis- 
Of  the  former  there  are  several  forms,  but  all  are  appreciated,  their- 
scent  alone  being  a  strong  recommendation.  We  find  all  the  three 
species  named  of  easy  cultivation  :  no  Orchids  more  so  in  fact,  and 
they  never  fail  to  bloom  every  spring  or  summer.  Where  failures- 
of  strong  plants  to  flower  occur  I  believe  the  sole  reason  is 
that  they  have  been  grown  and  kept  in  too  much  heat.  They 
succeed  admirably  in  the  same  house  and  the  same  treatment  as 
Adiantums  and  various  other  Fern3  thrive  under,  and  do  not  require 
so  much  heat  as  Davallia  Mooreana  and  Gymnogrammas  generally. 
Ours  are  grown  in  a  fernery,  and  under  rolled  or  plate  glass.  In 
the  summer  the  heat  frequently  runs  up  to  80°,  and  during  the 
night  fall  to  near  60°,  while  during  the  winter  the  latter  figure  is 
seldom  reached,  and  not  unfrequently  the  thermometer  falls  to 
nearly  freezing  point.  Last  winter  two  leaves  on  the  strongest 
Vanda  tricolor  were  badly  injured  by  frost,  and  had  to  be  cut  back, 
yet  the  same  plant  is  in  excellent  health,  and  is  now  carrying  two 
strong  spikes  of  bloom.  Vanda  suavis  in  the  same  house  was  not 
injured,  but  is  only  now  forming  a  flower  spike.  This  specimen 
was  fully  twelve  years  old  when  it  was  obtained,  but  it  had  never 
flowered.  A  change  from  a  high  to  a  comparatively  low  tempera¬ 
ture  soon  had  the  desired  effect,  and  our  first  spike  was  a  beauty. 
We  have  also  three  well-established  pieces  of  Vanda  Cathcarti,  but 
neither  of  them  has  flowered  under  either  hot  or  cool  treatment. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  restrain  Vanda  roots.  They  are  far 
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too  stout  and  strong-growing  for  that.  Our  plants  are  in  baskets  of 
•coarse  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  crocks,  and  charcoal  ;  but  the  bulk 
of  the  roots  have  their  liberty.  The  plants  are  set  on  a  stage  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  but  a  Ficus-covered  low  front  wall  shades 
the  roots  from  bright  sunshine,  and  no  cold  or  drying  winds  reach 
them.  They  are  watered  very  similarly  to  most  other  plants — that 
is  to  say,  whenever  the  compost  appears  to  be  at  all  dry.  In  reality 
they  derive  their  support  principally  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
•evidently  the  position  just  suits  them. — I.  M.  H. 


NOTES  FROM  A  HERTS  GARDEN. 

Early  Peas. — We  had  our  first  dish  on  June  3rd.  The  seeds 
“were  sown  in  pots  early  in  February,  placed  in  the  early  Peach  house 
until  they  germinated,  then  transferred  to  the  second  Peach  house,  and 
hardened  in  the  third,  finally  planting  them  out  from  a  late  Peach 
house  early  in  April,  when  they  were  about  6  inches  high.  They  were 
put  out  in  trenches,  or  rather  an  opening,  trench-like,  was  made  to 
Teceive  them  on  a  south  border,  the  soil  being  rich  and  light  (our  soil  is 
naturally  a  strong  tenacious  loam)  in  texture  from  dressings  of  manure 
and  leaf  soil.  The  rows  were  supplied  with  sticks  at  the  same  time,  and 
=along  the  sides  of  the  rows  some  sprays  of  common  Laurel  were  inserted, 
stuck  in  the  ground  along  both  sides  just  outside  the  Pea  sticks,  and 
being  12  to  18  inches  high  they  afforded  protection  to  the  Peas  against 
winds,  which  is  effected  without  drawing  the  plants  up  weakly.  The 
variety  we  use  and  have  done  ever  since  it  was  sent  out  is  Veitch’s 
'Selected  Extra  Early  ;  its  compact  and  uniform  growth,  which  attains 
do  a  height  of  3  to  3 j  feet,  renders  it  particularly  desirable.  The  pods 
contain  five  to  seven  peas,  and  are  excellent  in  quality.  We  might  have 
gathered  in  May.  but  the  fact  is  we  experience  more  satisfaction  from 
being  able  to  follow  on  daily  than  having  a  very  early  dish  with  a 
break  between.  At  the  same  time  of  sowing  in  pots  we  made  a  similar 
one  on  a  south  border,  and  the  result  is  the  pods  are  now  (June 
14th)  well  filled — i.e.,  fit  to  gather.  William  I.  is  fully  a  week 
late,  but  it  is  well  worth  waiting  for,  and  follows  the  very  early 
sorts,  of  which  Dickson’s  First  and  Best,  though  it  is  getting  old, 
therefore  apt  to  be  passed,  is  still  one  of  the  very  best.  The  rows  of 
William  I.  are  simply  superb.  The  haulm  or  straw  is  fully  4  feet  high 
end  the  pods  are  large,  plentiful,  and  filling  capitally.  We  may  be 
obsolete  in  our  ideas,  as  we  cling  to  Alpha  as  a  first-class  quality 
early  Pea,  yet  it  takes  us  up  to  the  larger  sorts  by  gradation  of 
•quality,  and  there  is  certainty  of  crop  as  well,  the  pods  invariably  being 
well  filled. 

Early  Lettuces. — Our  Lettuces  are  late.  Wonders  can  be  effected 
by  frames  or  beds  of  fermenting  materials,  filling  the  inside  so  as  to 
“bring  the  surface  about-6  inches  from  the  glass,  but  we  have  not  frames 
•for  everything.  There  is  no  need  to  make  early  sowings  in  frames 
"where  proper  provision  has  been  made  by  autumn  sowing  for  a  supply 
-of  Lettuces  in  spring,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  the 
•necessity  of  adverse  climatic  conditions,  as  we  find  the  standard  autumn 
-sowing  sorts,  notably  that  invaluable  variety  Bath  or  Brown  Cos  (black 
•seeded),  overlap  the  early  sown  summer  Lettuces  in  the  open.  We  have 
•Golden  Queen  (Veitch’s),  a  small  dwarf  compact  growing  sort,  which 
is  particularly  taking  in  appearance,  having  a  somewhat  curly  aspect 
-similar  to  the  Malta.  The  leaves  are  thick,  very  crisp,  juicy,  and  tender, 
without  a  trace  of  bitterness  ;  in  fact,  it  is  delicate  eating.  It  is 
very  little  larger  than  Tom  Thumb,  having  very  few  outside  leaves, 
••really  all  heart,  just  the  thing  to  use  whole  or  halved,  and  this  from 
a  late  March  sowing  in  the  open  was  fit  to  cut  early  in  June,  Bath 
•'Cos  being  yet  (June  17ch)  first-rate.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Golden  Queen  to  those  relishing  an  all-heart  Lettuce  of  particular 
-delicacy.  What  its  behaviour  may  be  for  autumn  sowing  in  frames 
and  wintering  there  for  very  early  spring  use  I  know  not,  but  it 
•certainly  is  worth  trial,  as  we  get  in  this  section — i.e.,  the  Tennis-ball, 
the  crispness  of  the  Cos  varieties,  which  is  very  different  to  the  softness 
-of  the  All  the  Year  Bound  and  Early  Paris  Market  types,  with  the 
whole  of  the  hardy  varieties  for  standing  the  winter  included,  which 
-are  anything  but  crisp.  Perfect  Gem  follows  Golden  Queen  in  ten 
•days.  It  is  compact  in  growth,  forming  a  close  firm  head,  deep  green 
•externally,  but  inside  ivory  white,  solid,  remarkably  crisp  and  tender, 
and  of  full  but  delicate  flavour.  It  stands  some  time  before  running  to 
seed  ;  indeed,  it  stands  heat  and  drought  better  than  any  other  summer 
Cabbage  sorts.  All  the  same,  it  is  best  taken  at  its  prime,  and  it  is  well 
•to  bear  in  mind  that  these  Lettuces,  good  as  they  are,  do  not  possess 
the  merits  of  Malta  and  Neapolitan. 

Early  Potatoes.— I  am  told  there  is  none  to  surpass  the  old 
true  Ashleaf.  That  may  be  so,  but  I  have  never  found  one  that  would 
give  so  early  and  full  a  crop  of  even  and  full-sized  tubers  as  Veitch’s 
Improved  Early  Ashleaf.  In  fact,  I  have  keen  looking  for  the  old  true 
Ashleaf  for  years,  and  I  was  an  observer  and  grower  prior  to  the  advent  of 
the  Potato  disease.  The  true  sort  will  certainly  give  five  to  seven  tubers 
to  a  root,  and  a  little  earlier  ;  but  the  crop  is  nothing  beside  Veitch’s, 
Myatt’s,  or  Rivers’.  The  first  named  is  the  earliest  and  best  cropping 
sort  with  us  ;  its  tubers  are  more  even-sized — i.e.,  there  are  not  so  many 
smaller  “  chats'”  as  in  Myatt’s  Prolific,  and  it  is  ten  days  to  a  fortnight 
•earlier  than  Rivers’  Royal,  with  little  more  than  half  the  top  or  haulm  of 
the  latter.  Earliness  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  and  equally  de- 
.  monstrative  is  the  quantity  that  can  be  had  off  a  given  space.  All 


points  considered,  I  award  the  palm  to  early  kidneys,  the  rounds  being 
quite  secondary  in  an  estimate  of  early  varieties.  Outdoors  we  com¬ 
menced  digging  Ashleafs  on  June  6th. 

Early  Cauliflowers. — Perhaps  our  plan  of  wintering  plants 
may  be  as  old  as  the  hills,  yet  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  its  being 
generally  practised.  In  October,  instead  of  pricking  the  plants  sown  in 
August  in  frames  we  place  them  in  large  60’s  or  3-J-inchpots  singly,  and 
plunge  them  level  with  the  rims  or  a  little  deeper  in  leaf  soil  or  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse,  and  in  a  frame,  according  the  usual  treatment,  not  watering 
unless  they  become  limp.  By  early  April  they  are  sturdy  and  fit  for 
planting  out,  which  being  done  with  the  ball  entire  the  plants  experi¬ 
ence  no  check,  and  they  head  a  full  fortnight  before  those  that  are 
lifted  from  the  bed  in  which  they  have  been  pricked  out.  This  saves  all 
the  bother  of  handlights,  and  the  plants  head  quite  as  soon.  Extra 
Early  Erfurt  is  a  fortnight  sooner  than  Early  London,  and  that  is 
followed  closely  by  Walcheren. — Utilitarian. 


LIN  ARIA  MACEDONICA. 

Many  species  of  Linarias  or  Toad-flax,  as  they  are  often  called,  make 
charming  plants  when  grown  in  pots  for  a  cool  house.  The  genus  being 


FIG.  85. — LINARIA  MACEDONICA. 


a  large  one,  including  both  hardy  herbaceous  and  annual  kinds,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  make  a  selection  ;  but  the  subject  of  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration  (fig.  85),  Linaria  macedonica,  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
might  be  used  with  good  effect.  It  commences  to  bloom  in  early  spring, 
and  continues  for  a  long  time.  Like  most  of  the  Linarias  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  requiring  only  some  rich  soil  and  a  light  position  in  a  cool  house 
or  frame.  It  freely  reproduces  itself  from  seed,  growing  about  18  inches 
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high,  and  flowers  profusely  in  a  short  time.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
orange  colour  and  very  attractive. 


PRUNING  SHRUBS  AND  TREES. 

Some  gardeners  are  averse  to  pruning  shrubs,  because  they 
say  it  affects  the  natural  habits  of  those  so  operated  upon.  Just 
mow  is  a  capital  time  to  note  the  difference  between  shrubs  which 
have  been  subjected  to  pruning  and  those  which  have  not,  as  the 
results  can  be  perhaps  more  plainly  seen  than  at  any  other  period, 
for  this  reason — it  is  more  noticeable  that  the  young  growth  resulting 
from  the  checking  of  the  sap  in  a  direct  line  sends  out  new  growths 
below  the  point  named  ;  these  being  of  a  distinct  colour  from  the 
older  branches  render  them  more  conspicuous.  Take  for  instance 
a  plant  of  Thuia  Lobbi ;  its  natural  habit  is  pyramidal,  and 
some  of  the  strongest  side  branches  take  a  distinct  lead  in  growth  ; 
they  appropriate  more  than  their  due  share  of  sap,  and  the  result 
of  allowing  such  strong  branches  to  grow  without  interruption 
is  that  numerous  hollow  places  are  quickly  found  in  the  tree,  so 
that  the  larger  branches  and  main  stem  are  soon  exposed  to  view 
through  the  branches  becoming  leafless.  Now  if  the  trees  are 
yearly  examined,  the  points  taken  from  those  which  are  beyond  the 
bulk  of  the  branches,  or  some  of  the  strongest  cut  well  back,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  outline  of  the  tree  would  be  preserved,  the 
branches  would  also  become  denser,  presenting  a  solid  mass  of 
greenery,  while  the  tree  would  still  maintain  its  natural  pyramidal 
*hape.  Some  of  the  growths  which  are  cut  hard  back  do  not 
always  break  from  every  tree  or  joint  the  same  year  as  pruning 
takes  place,  but  the  following  year  new  growths  are  made. 
Thuiopsis  dolobrata  is  another  kind  to  whioh  timely  attention  may 
be  given  in  the  matter  of  pruning  ;  an  improved  form  of  tree  can 
be  secured,  as  this  breaks  back  freely,  though  it  is  at  no  time  a  very 
rapid  grower.  Where  the  points  of  this  are  cut  off  clusters  of 
new  growths  can  be  seen  springing  from  below  the  part  caused  by 
judicious  pruning.  Retinospora  plumosa  and  its  variety  aurea  are 
also  much  improved  by  this  treatment.  In  some  soils,  especially 
those  of  a  heavy,  cold,  retentive  nature  and  impregnated  with 
chalk,  Retinosporas  quickly  get  thin  towards  the  centre.  Pruning 
the  points  annually  will  result  in  an  improved  outline,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  the  naked  stems  will  hardly  be  seen. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  “stubbing”  in  the  Ranches  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  look  like  posts.  I  like  to  see  an  evenly 
balanced  bush,  the  breadth  to  be  proportionate  to  the  height.  My 
object  now  is  to  point  out  the  benefit  derived  from  the  proper  pruning 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  the  former  especially  ;  density  of  the  outer  parts 
of  evergreen  shrubs  is  what  I  admire.  It  does  not  make  much 
difference  at  what  date  the  pruning  is  effected,  whether  it  be  the 
first  day  of  October  or  the  first  day  of  February.  Any  con¬ 
venient  moment  between  the  dates  named  will  be  found  as  good  as 
any  other  time.  I  have  practised  pruning  at  both  seasons  with 
about  the  same  results.  The  list  of  sorts  which  derive  benefit  from 
pruning  in  the  manner  named  could  be  extended,  but  these  few  will 
suffice  to  show  what  is  meant  ;  it  is  the  natui  ally  growing  pyramidal 
kinds  which  need  most  attention. — E. 


GARDEN  ALLOTMENTS— THEIR  ADVANTAGES 

AND  UTILISATION. 

TRead  at  Nottingham  by  Mr.  J.  Wright,! 

{Concluded  from  page  493. ) 

I  must  touch  on  flowers,  some  of  which  pay  the  growers  better 
than  either  vegetables  or  fruit.  "Where  "Violets  grow  well  the  giant 
varieties  are  highly  profitable,  three  of  the  best  being  Wellsiana, 
Odoratissima,  and  Victoria  Regina.  As  a  double  pale  blue  Marie 
Louise  is  a  great  favourite,  and  pays  for  a  little  protection,  as  does 
the  double  white  Neapolitan,  Swanley  White.  Violets  should  be 
planted  a  foot  apart  in  April,  and  grown  much  the  same  as  Straw¬ 
berries.  These  two  crops  —  Violets  and  Strawberries  —  rank 
amongst  the  most  remunerative  of  all  when  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
their  production  and  they  have  the  requisite  cultural  attention 
for  insuring  healthy  growth,  with  cleanliness  from  weeds,  and 
the  removal  of  “  runners,’’  which  in  excess  unduly  crowd  the 
beds. 

Daffodils  are  money-making  flowers,  both  by  sale  of  blooms  and 
bulbs.  Friends  of  mine  who  started  with  a  few  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  now  grow  several  acres.  It  is  being  found  by  experience  that 
home-grown  are  equal  to  imported  bulbs,  and  no  doubt  thousands 
of  pounds  expended  on  what  are  known  as  “Dutch  flower  roots” 
might  be  kept  in  this  country,  in  which  the  money  is  earned. 
Millions  of  Snowdrop  bulbs  are  grown  in  the  south-east  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  beds  of  them  in  many  small  gardens  paying  the  rent  of 
the  holding sj  vith  a  good  margin  to  spare,  while  in  more  extended 


culture  they  form  a  staple  crop.  They  are  taken  up  in  July,  those 
large  enough  being  selected  for  sale,  the  smaller  planted  as  soon  as 
possible  an  inch  apart  in  rows  6  inches  asunder  in  good  soil. 
Most  other  hardy  bulbs,  and  certainly  the  popular  Daffodils  and 
Narcissus,  can  be  as  well  grown  at  home  as  abroad.  For  maturing 
good  bulbs,  as  well  as  producing  flowers  for  cutting,  they  are  best 
grown  in  well  enriched  soil  in  the  open,  planting  the  bulbs  2  or 
3  inches  apart,  according  to  size,  in  rows  a  foot  asunder  in  J uly  or 
August,  covering  them  about  5  inches  deep'.  Early  and  deep  is 
much  better  than  late  and  shallow  planting.  Daffodils  grow  well 
under  trees  for  affording  flowers  for  sale,  and  may  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  so  long  as  they  produce  them  freely.  Acres  of  them  form 
the  undergrowth  in  cultivated  orchards,  and  not  unfrequently  give 
a  better  return  than  is  derived  from  the  fruit.  For  the  production 
of  flowers  beginners  may  commence  with  the  cheaper  varieties  in 
the  early,  medium,  and  late  sections,  such  as  obvallaris,  Lincolnshire 
Yellow,  Golden  Spur,  Maximus,  Yellow  King,  Princeps,  and  others, 
not  forgetting  the  somewhat  dearer  white  and  yellow  bicolor 
Horsefieldi.  Then  follow  the  elegant  incomparabilis  forms,  sucha3 
Cynosure,  Stella,  and  the  step  inadvance  in  price  and  size,  the  noble  Sir 
"VVatkin.  Poet’s  Narcissi  are  indispensable  where  flowers  are  grown 
for  sale,  one  of  the  first,  finest,  cheapest,  and  most  extensively 
grown  being  the  beautiful  ornatus,  followed  by  the  common 
poeticus  and  recurvus,  the  season  finishing  with  the  double  Poet’s 
with  Garlenia-like  flowers.  If  Nottingham  growers  require  a 
wider  selection  they  can  consult  Mr.  J.  Duncan  Pearson.  The 
plants  are  as  easily  grown  as  Potatoes,  and  with  a  good  market  for 
flowers  and  roots  pay  ten  times  better  than  do  crops  of  the 
“  noble  tuber.” 

Cheap  scarlet  Gladioli,  the  spikes  cut  when  the  first  flowers 
open,  are  very  remunerative.  If  the  spikes  are  sold  for  Id. 
each — and  they  often  realise  Is.  Cd.  a  dozen — they  are  worth  £109 
an  acre,  allowing  a  margin  of  25  per  cent,  for  loss,  while  the 
bulbs  are  worth  as  much  as  the  flowers,  and  increase  in  good  soil. 
Plant  when  the  ground  is  in  good  order  after  the  middle  of  March 
in  rows  a  foot  apart,  allowing  3  inches  between  the  bulbs  or 
corms,  covering  these  3  inches  deep.  I  have  seen  a  plot  of 
Asters,  much  less  than  half  the  eighth  of  an  acre,  sold  for  £3(1. 
The  plants  were  raised  at  the  end  of  March,  grown  a  foot  apart 
in  rich  ground,  and  most  of  them  taken  up  when  the  flowers 
showed  colour,  potted  firmly,  watered  well,  and  sold  for  window¬ 
sill  decoration,  while  from  others  the  flowers  were  cut  and  sold 
in  bunches.  The  dwarf  bouquet  Asters  are  suitable  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  especially  the  pure  white  and  rich  crimson  varieties.  More 
than  twice  the  amount  named  for  Asters  is  gained  from  similar 
plots  of  Giant  Lily  of  the  Valley,  the  beds  protected  with  canvas 
at  night,  supported  by  a  rough  framework  of  wood  and  wire  formed 
over  them.  The  crowns  are  planted  in  spring  in  small  clumps 
of  three  or  four,  with  as  many  inches  between  them,  in  very  good 
soil,  containing  much  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  sweet  decayed 
manure,  the  surface  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  manure  also 
after  planting.  Liquid  manure  after  flowering  promotes  robust 
leaf  growth,  which  is  essential  for  strong  crowns  and  the  finest 
spikes. 

Pinks,  Carnations,  free-flowering  Roses,  Spanish  and  other 
Irises,  Anemones,  Pyrethrums,  Wallflowers,  indeed  most  hardy 
flowers  when  produced  in  abundance  and  a  market  can  be  found  for 
them,  give  a  good  return  to  the  cultivator.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds  sown  in  spring,  or  slips  in  the  autumn,  and  can  be 
managed  by  any  intelligent  occupier  of  a  garden  who  is  earnest  in 
the  work.  But  I  must  stop,  and  devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
advantages  of  glass  in  gardens. 

“  Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too  ”  is  a  familiar  line 
containing  truth.  Greenhouses  are  enjoyable,  and  may  be  made 
profitable,  and  so  may  simple  glass  shelters.  Let  me  give  two  or 
three  instances.  Twentj’-five  years  ago  I  called  on  a  friend  who 
rented  a  garden  of  less  than  an  eighth  of  an  acre.  He  had  affixed 
planks  on  edge  5  feet  apart,  and  made  glazed  sashes  to  rest  on 
them  ;  he  also  erected  a  greenhouse  less  than  20  feet  long.  Here 
he  preserved  plants,  raised  others,  and  grew  them  in  his  frames. 
When  he  completed  his  house  he  had  9s.  left.  Now  he  employs 
120  persons  to  assist  him  in  his  world-wide  trade.  About  twenty 
years  ago  I  engaged  temporarily  a  colliery  miner  who  was  out  of 
work  and  without  a  penny.  He  was  smitten  with  a  house  of 
Cucumbers,  worked  baid,  saved  and  built  himself  a  similar  but 
smaller  house  in  the  Black  Country.  I  gave  him  seed  and  lessons. 
He  long  ago  ceased  mining,  having  added  house  to  house  till  his 
Cucumber  manufactory  enabled  him  to  live— to  use  a  hackneyed 
but  well  understood  term — like  a  gentleman.  Another  man,  a. 
joiner,  started  in  the  same  small  way,  and  now  grows  and  sells  half 
a  ton  of  Cucumbers  a  day  through  the  summer,  and  often  twice 
that  quantity.  Another  workman,  who  started  with  next  to 
nothing,  has  won  independence  by  growing  Grapes  and  Tomatoes, 
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A  carpenter,  too  ill  to  work  at  his  trade,  commenced  growing 
Mushrooms,  and  has  long  since  ceased  working,  with  his  hands  at 
least,  and  his  portrait  may  be  seen  in  the  last  edition  of  my  work 
on  that  esculent  ;  but  he  had  no  glass. 

A  greengrocer's  son  took  a  small  cottage  for  the  sake  of  a 
tumbledown  greenhouse  attached.  This  he  repaired,  and  obtained 
some  large  old  Fuchsias.  These  pushed  hundreds  of  growths, 
which  he  too.k  off  and  rooted,  selling  the  young  plants  tied  up  in 
moss  for  a  penny  each  at  the  gates  of  Woolwich  arsenal.  That 
greengrocer’s  son,  who  had  trained  himself  as  a  cultivator,  has  now 
twenty  acres  of  land  covered  with  glass,  and  laughs  at  foreign  com¬ 
petition  in  either  fruit  or  flowers.  And  well  he  may,  for  in  one 
year  he  sold  80  tons  of  Tomatoes  at  5d.  a  pound  ;  or  considerably 
more  than  £3000  for  one  crop.  There  is  no  telling  to  what  a  small 
garden  and  a  “bit  of  glass”  may  lead.  With  rough  boards  on  edge, 
enclosing  well  grown  Strawberry  plants  and  glazed  sashes,  which  he 
made  for  protecting  them,  a  gardener  realises  from  £100  to  £150  a 
year  by  having  full  crops  of  ripe  fruit  a  fortnight  or  so  before  they 
ripen  in  the  open,  thus  reaping  a  splendid  return  for  his  enterprise. 
Another  friend  of  mine  and  a  man  of  note  in  the  gardening  world 
does  not  despise  the  simplest  aids  to  early  growth.  He  affixes 
boards  together  with  battens,  forming  what  may  be  termed  bottom¬ 
less  troughs,  a  foot  or  so  wide,  sliding  glass  in  along  the  top,  and 
these  he  places  over  Lettuces,  Radishes,  early  Potatoes,  Violets,  or 
anything  he  can  help  forward,  well  knowing  from  experience  that 
if  he  gains  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  with  his  produce  he  gains  at  the 
least  100  per  cent,  more  profit  on  it  than  if  he  waited  till  every¬ 
body  could  compete  with  him. 

These  few  examples  show  what  has  been  done,  is  being  done, 
and  may  be  accomplished  by  others.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
who  attempt  to  woo  fortune  in  that  way  will  win,  any  more  than 
all  who  practise  cricket  at  Nottingham  will  win  the  distinction  that 
ha,s  been  attained  by  several  whose  names  are  famous  ;  but  none 
will  be  the  worse  for  trying  to  excel  in  garden  culture.  It  appeals 
to  all,  to  men  and  to  women  of  every  rank  and  class,  from  the 
brawny  gladiator  to  the  gentle  child.  I  have  had  pleasure  in 
awarding  prizes  to  children  for  growing  plants  in  the  London 
slums,  and  believe  I  was  helping  them  to  look  beyond  and  above 
their  dismal  surroundings  ;  and  I  have  shared  in  making  an 
ex-pugilistic  champion  happy  in  according  him  first  honours  for 
Chrysanthemums. 

Gardening,  no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  is  health-giving, 
wholesome,  mind-elevating  employment,  and  the  greater  the 
number  who  can  engage  in.it  the  greater  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  for  homes  cannot  be  what  they  ought  when  deprived  of 
what  is  so  beautiful  and  good — the  produce  of  the  garden. 

If  I  can  help  in  a  small  way  to  that  end  I  shall  be  thankful, 
for — 

“  To  study  culture,  and  with  careful  toil 
To  ’meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil  ; 

To  give  dissimilar  yet  fruitful  lands 

The  grain,  the  herb,  the  plant  that  each  demands  ; 

To  cherish  Nature  in  a  humble  state, 

And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create  ; 

To  watch  the  matchless  working  of  the  Power 
That  shuts  within  its  seed  the  future  flower. 

These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crime, 

That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wings  of  Time.” 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  STOW  SCHEDULES  FOR  1889. 

At  the  present  time  when  societies  specially  or  mainly  formed  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  culture  of  Chrysanthemums  are  so  numerous, 
it  becomes  a  question  which  can  present  the  most  attractive  list  of 
prizes  to  obtain  the  best  competition  ar.d  the  most  attractive  exhibition. 
Well-managed  societies  take  the  lead  in  this  respect,  as  in  catering  for 
the  public  they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  exhibitors,  knowing  full  well 
that  without  them  it  is  of  no  use  to  tempt  the  public.  To  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Chrysanthemum  Society  is  due  the  credit  of  offering  the  largest 
cash  prizes  yet  given,  which  I  noticed  a  short  time  since  in  the  Journal, 
and  let  us  hope  the  result  of  the  step  taken  will  be  better  shows  than 
those  which  have  hitherto  been  held,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


To  the  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society,  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 


vincial  Show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  falls  the  credit  of 
issuing  an  excellent  schedule  of  prizes  for  this  year,  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  prizes  yet  offered  by  any  society.  So  varied  are  the  classes  and 
so  substantial  are  the  prizes  to  be  competed  for,  that  it  would  be  most 
regretable  were  a  splendid  exhibition  not  secured.  This  Society  has  been 
noted  for  its  representative  displays  of  the  Queen  of  Autumn,  and  it  is 
an  established  fact  that  the  public  have  been  pleased  with  the  treat 
afforded  them  in  years  past,  as  the  balance  sheet  testifies.  It  falls 
only  to  a  few  societies  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  had  to  think  of 
closing  the  doors  during  the  exhibition  because  they  had  too  many 
people  in  the  Show.  This,  I  believe,  was  seriously  considered  at  the 
last  exhibition  held  in  Hull.  With  additional  attractions  offered  the 
Committee  have  excellent  reasons  to  expect  the  highest  patronage  for 
the  next  Show.  That  the  Show  will  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
northern  and  midland  county  growers  admits  of  no  doubt,  as  the  dates — 
November  21st  and  22nd — practically  settle  this  question  ;  so  late  is  it 
for  southern  growers  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  test  their  strength 
and  skill  with  their  brethren  of  the  north. 


An  error  in  the  numbering  of  the  classes  I  should  like  to  point  out 
at  this  early  stage,  as  it  may  save  some  confusion  at  the  time  for  receiv¬ 
ing  entries.  From  class  1  to  class  18  inclusive  of  both  the  N.C.S. 
schedule  and  that  of  the  Hull  Society  are  supposed  to  correspond,  but  in 
the  schedule  sent  out  by  the  N.C.S.  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  of  sweet 
scented  Chrysanthemums  is  omitted,  and  in  its  place  (class  13  of  the  Hull 
schedule)  is  a  class  for  six  blooms  of  Japanese,  Mrs.  Falconer  Jameson  ; 
therefore  the  class  for  sweet-scented  blooms  is  omitted  altogether  from 
the  N.C.S.  list.  This  mistake  confuses  the  remaining  five  classes  also  of 
course.  The  last  class  (18)  in  the  N.C.S.  schedule  gives  six  button¬ 
hole  bouquets,  whereas  in  the  Hull  schedule  the  same  class  is  lettered 
twenty-three.  If  exhibitors  are  made  aware  of  these  slight  mistakes  in 
the  numbering  of  the  classes  no  confusion  need  arise,  and  they  can 
easily  write  the  articles  of  each  class  on  their  entry  forms,  as  many 
societies  request  they  should  be  so  written  for  fear  of  confusion.  The 
remedy  is  then  plain  enough,  but  where  exhibitors  send  their  entries  in 
by  number  only  some  mistakes  in  staging  might  take  place.  I  note  the 
N.C.S.  have  a  separate  column  for  the  contents  of  each  class,  as  well 
as  the  class  number  on  their  entry  form,  thus  providing  for  a  contingency 
of  the  kind  named,  but  the  Hull  Society  have  not,  simply  going  by  the 
class  number. 


The  principal  class  is  for  forty-eight  blooms,  half  to  be  incurved, 
and  the  remainder  Japanese,  but  it  is  not  compulsory  on  the  part  of 
exhibitors  to  stage  distinct  varieties  ;  duplicates  are  allowed  to  the 
extent  of  twelve  blooms  in  the  forty-eight,  which  renders  the  class 
so  much  easier  to  fill  by  competitors,  as  it  is  often  found  in  staging 
them  all  distinct  that  it  is  “  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the  camel’s 
back.”  For  this  class  the  handsome  prize  of  a  challenge  cup,  value 
fifteen  guineas,  and  £15  in  cash  is  offered  for  the  first,  with  prizes  of 
£10,  £5,  and  £2  for  the  remainder.  Prizes  of  the  value  indicated  in 
this  class  ought  to  produce  splendid  competition,  as  independent  of  the 
cup  the  cash  prize  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  tempt  exhibitors.  The  second 
prize  is  equal  to  that  offered  by  some  societies  for  the  first  prize  for  the 
same  number  of  blooms,  but  under  conditions  much  more  difficult  to 
comply  with,  and  which  has  always  evoked  grand  competition. 


Class  2  is  one  which  should  create  much  competition.  It  is  an  easy 
one  to  fill,  twenty-four  blooms  only  being  asked  for,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  eighteen  need  be  distinct,  half  to  be  incurved,  and  the  rest 
Japanese.  Fancy  a  first  prize  amounting  in  all  to  £11  os.  for  twenty- 
four  blooms  only  1  In  no  case  are  competitors  debarred  from  com¬ 
peting  in  all  classes.  The  same  liberal  prizes  are  provided  in  all  other 
classes  for  cut  blooms.  _ 


What  maybe  termed  novelty  classes  are  also  provided,  as,  for  instance, 
special  encouragement  is  afforded  to  the  Rundle  class,  a  type  of  in¬ 
curved  blooms  which  is  being  fast  elbowed  out  of  existence  by  larger 
kinds.  With  a  view  to  test  the  conscientiousness  of  those  persons  who 
lament  so  loudly  the  fear  of  these  small-flowered  varieties  disappearing 
from  the  exhibition  table,  a  class  is  made  for  them,  to  be  shown  in 
bunches  of  three  blooms  each.  The  Society  are  to  be  commended  for 
offering  prizes  for  fragrant  varieties.  At  present  the  bulk  of  sorts  have 
an  odour  which  is  decidedly  objectionable  ;  the  offering  of  prizes  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  obtaining  others  possessing  a  more  agree¬ 
able  scent.  _ _ 


Special  encouragement  is  given  to  a  class  of  blooms  concerning  which 
there  is  a  fear  of  their  becoming  lost  to  favour.  I  allude  to  large 
Anemones,  of  which  we  may  take  Gluck  as  a  type.  The  depreciation 
in  public  favour  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  newer  and  much 
showier  race,  Japanese  Anemones,  which  are  fast  gaining  popularity 
with  the  public.  The  prim-looking  favourites  of  many  years  since  have 
special  attractions  set  apart  for  them  in  the  schedule,  but  I  must  say 
the  conditions  which  accompany  the  prize  are  not  calculated  to  improve 
the  competition.  The  ordinary  (or  I  might  say  extraordinary)  schedule 
conditions  are  bad  enough,  but  when  other  serious  fetters  are  placed 
upon  this  class  I  consider  the  chances  of  obtaining  strong  competition 
are  very  much  narrowed.  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  offers  a  silver  cup,  value  five 
guineas,  for  twelve  blooms  in  not  less  than  nine  varieties,  with  the 
special  clause  added  that  if  there  be  less  than  six  exhibitors  the  cup 
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may  be  withheld.  In  the  first  place,  nine  varieties  are  too  large  a  num¬ 
ber  to  ask  for  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  strong  competition,  as  few 
persons  grow  this  section  largely  who  do  not  make  a  specialty  of  them. 
Competition  would  have  been  much  more  likely  to  have  been  increased 
if  fewer  varieties  had  been  asked  for.  Then,  again,  the  great  risk 
of  there  being  six  competitors  might  determine  some  people  not  to 
enter.  It  would,  indeed,  be  hard  on  an  exhibitor  were  he  to  stage 
superior  blooms,  and  there  be  only  half  the  number  of  entries  stipulated 
for.  In  this  case  the  judges  would  have  power  to  either  withhold  the 
cup  or  award  it.  The  wording  of  the  class  is  vague,  but  I  take  it  that 
the  donor  would  be  the  sole  judge  whether  the  cup  should  be  withheld. 
From  past  experience  of  northern  exhibitions  of  Chrysanthemums, 
especially  in  the  Anemone  classes,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  six  will 
compete  in  the  class  named.  Cultivators  in  northern  parts  do  not 
favour  Anemone  varieties  nearly  so  much  as  growers  in  the  south. 


Amateur  cultivators  are  well  provided  for  in  classes  specially  set 
apart  for  them  in  cut  blooms.  Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed 
with  foliage  plants  receive  encouragement  to  the  extent  of  prizes  value 
£15  10s.,  £4,  £3,  and  £2,  which  is  a  handsome  offer,  this  being  a  class 
which  has  produced  a  good  effect.  In  the  conditions  ruling  the  plant 
classes  occur  some,  to  me,  original  remarks  relating  to  the  definition  of 
trained  and  informal  (commonly  called  bush)  plants,  it  being  the  first 
time  that  I  have  noted  the  meaning  of  the  conditions  set  forth  so 
plainly,  trained  specimens  being  those  which  have  their  shoots  depressed 
and  bent  down  and  trained  into  formal  shapes.  Bush-grown  plants  are 
defined  to  be  those  which  are  not  depressed  or  bent  down,  but  in  which 
the  shoots  may  be  topped  to  form  a  bush  by  making  an  extra  number 
of  shoots.  From  the  wording  of  these  classes  no  argument  need  ever 
take  place  between  the  judges  and  the  exhibitors  on  the  score  of  what 
constitutes  the  training  and  non-training  of  plants  for  the  two  styles  of 
growth.  _ 

Competition  by  ladies  in  the  arrangement  of  cut  blooms  is  specially 
invited,  and  to  encourage  them  there  are  some  valuable  prizes  offered. 
These  have  been  productive  of  keen  competition  in  the  past,  making  that 
part  of  the  exhibition  specially  attractive,  thus  showing  the  wisdom  of 
the  venture.  For  a  dessert  table  8  feei  by  4  feet,  completely  laid  out  for 
six  persons,  only  Chrysanthemums  with  any  kind  of  foliage  to  be  used 
in  its  decoration,  a  piece  of  valuable  challenge  plate  and  4  guineas 
are  offered  for  the  first  prize  ;  3,  2,  and  1  guinea  being  given  as  the 
remaining  prizes.  Other  classes  are  also  provided  for  the.  arrangement 
of  cut  blooms,  such  as  bouquets,  sprays,  and  opportunities  to  display 
taste  in  arrangements.  In  these  classes  ample  means  are  presented 
to  test  the  best  kinds  of  blooms,  colours,  &c.,  in  the  setting  up  of 
the  different  exhibits.  Here,  then,  is  a  splendid  chance  to  display  the 
single  varieties,  which  are  so  well  a  lapted  to  this  mode  of  arrangement, 
being  so  light  in  appearance  and  covering  a  wide  range  of  colour.  In 
all  there  are  five  silver  cups  given  in  the  open  classes  for  cut  blooms,  a 
fact  unprecedented  for  value.  These  are  in  addition  to  the  handsome 
prizes  offered  in  the  same  classes,  one  only  being  a  challenge  cup ; 
therefore  on  the  score  of  value  exhibitors  have  little  cause  to  grumble. 
The  entry  fees  are  especially  low  when  the  amount  of  prizes  are  taken 
into  consideration,  some  other  societies  requiring  an  entry  fee  of  1  guinea 
to  compete  for  prizes  less  tempting.  This  is  more  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  Hull  Chrysanthemum  Society  wishing  to  encourage  competition  of 
the  highest  order  among  the  largest  number.  These  remarks  are  lengthy, 
but  the  schedule  displays  such  generosity  that  fewer  comments  would 
not  treat  the  classes  as  adequately  as  they  deserve. — E.  M. 

A  NEW  FLOWER  POT. 

I  have  received  specimens  of  a  new  flower  pot  (Hancock’s  Patent) 
for  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  a  kind  of  double  pot,  one  fitting  inside  the 
other,  allowing  sufficient  space  between  the  two  to  form  an  air  cavity 
and  prevent  the  sun  shining  directly  on  the  pot  which  contains  the  roots, 
as  it  has  been  found  many  times  that  the  roots  on  the  side  next  to  the 
sun  have  been  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  a  serious  check  must 
take  place  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  the  double  pot  plants  which 
needed  water  at  least  twice  daily  in  the  ordinary  pot  will  only  require 
their  roots  supplying  once,  at  the  same  time  the  soil  in  the  inner  pot 
will  be  kept  cool.  The  chief  objection  to  this  new  idea  is  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  extra  space  needed  for  the  plants  to  stand  in.  How¬ 
ever,  these  matters  are  for  after  consideration.  The  first  step  is  to 
ascertain  if  there  be  any  advantage  to  the  welfare  of  the  plants  when 
grown  in  this  double  pot.  I  hope  to  give  those  I  have  received  a 
thorough  trial  this  summer,  and  will  report  the  results  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  We  have  placed  in  them  varieties  of  the  different  sections, 
especially  those  sorts  which  need  a  larger  quantity  of  water  than  the 
majority.  Take  for  instance  the  Queen  family  among  the  incurved,  and 
Avalanche  and  Edwin  Molyneux  of  the  Japanese,  which  need  consider¬ 
ably  more  water  at  the  roots  than  others,  owing  presumably  to  the  large 
quantity  of  foliage  these  sorts  carry. 

With  a  view  to  explaining  more  fully  what  the  pots  are  like,  I  give 
a  few  measurements  and  descriptions.  They  are  thin  in  the  material, 
yet  strong  ;  the  inside  measurement  is  9  inches,  and  10  inches  deep,  the 
outer  pot  being  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  with  a  space  of 
1*  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  inner  pot  to  the  bottom  of  the  outer 
one,  which  allows  a  free  outlet  for  surplus  water,  and  prevents  the 
entrance  of  worms.  The  outer  pot  has  an  aperture  6  inches  in  diameter. 
The  cavity  between  the  inside  pot  and  the  outer  one  is  1J  inch  wide. 


The  top  of  the  inner  pot  is  made  with  a  wide  flange,  which  fits  on  to 
the  top  of  the  outer  pot. — E.  Molyneux. 


Events  of  the  Week. — There  will  be  a  sale  of  plants  at  Gunners- 
burv  House,  Acton,  on  Friday,  June  27th.  On  Tuesday  next,  July  2nd, 
the  National  Rose  Conference  and  Show  will  be  held  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens,  Chiswick,  continuing  the  second  day. 
The  Twickenham  Horticultural  Society’s  Summer  Show  will  be  held 
on  Wednesday,  July  3rd,  in  the  grounds  of  Poulett  Lodge;  and  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete  will  take  place  the  same  night 
in  the  gardens  at  Regent’s  Park.  On  the  same  date  Wright’s  or 
Hanks’  nursery,  Wakefield  Road,  Pontefract,  will  be  sold  by  auction. 

-  Royal  Horticultoeal  Society.— At  a  general  meeting  of 

this  Society,  held  last  Tuesday,  Sir  Chas.  Strickland,  Bart.,  in  the 
chair,  the  following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows — viz.,  Frank  Cant, 
Mrs.  Portman  Datton,  Lord  Penzance,  and  Charles  Strachey. 

_  The  Weather.— Warmer  weather  has  prevailed  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  but  the  wind  has  been  north-easterly,  rendering  it 
somewhat  cool  at  night.  But  little  rain  has  fallen  in  the  metropolitan 
district.  Writing  from  South  Perthshire,  “  B.  D.”  says  “  Two  days 
of  duller  and  cooler  weather  are  welcome  after  the  strong  sunshine  and 
excessive  heat  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  with  the  thermometer  at 
89°  or  over  in  the  shade.  Haymaking  is  being  carried  on  earlier  than 
usual.” 

_ Potato  Disease.— At  this  early  period  the  Potato  disease  has 

already  made  an  appearance,  but  I  have  as  yet  only  seen  two  instances 
where  the  plants  have  been  attacked,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not 
become  general,  or  the  crops  will  suffer  very  seriously,  and  be  light  and 
inferior  in  consequence.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  others 
have  found  any  trace  of  the  dreaded  disease,  and  whether  within  recent 
years  it  has  been  known  to  have  made  such  an  early  appearance.  The 
year  so  far  has  been  fraught  with  disappointments  in  the  way  of  insect 
pests,  but  this  latest  discovery  will  be  received  with  greater  dread  than 
any  previous  invasion.— W.  S.,  Frome.  [Mr.  Laxton  also  informs  us 
that  Potato  disease  has  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford.] 

- Hastings  Congress  and  Health  Exhibition  Awards. — 

Messrs.  Merry  weather  &  Sons  inform  us  that  besides  their  fire  engines 
and  fire  pumps  they  had  a  special  stand  of  garden  and  watering  hose3 
at  the  above  Congress  of  the  different  kinds  which  they  advertise,  and 
received  a  gold  medal,  the  highest  award  at  the  disposal  of  the  adjudi¬ 
cators— ample  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  products. 

-  The  Trentham  and  Harford  Horticultural  Society’s 

annual  Show  wrill  take  place  at  Trentham  Hall,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  on  July  26th.  The  full  band  of  II. M.  Scots 
Guards,  forty  performers,  has  been  engaged  for  the  occasion. 

-  Larvae  in  Rain  Tanks. — I  presume  the  insect  about  which  a 

correspondent  inquires  (page  499)  is  the  larva  of  E  ristalis  tenax,  one 
of  our  drone-flies,  popularly  called  the  rat-tailed  maggot,  from  its  tele¬ 
scopic  appendage,  by  which  it  can  draw  in  a  supply  of  oxygen  when 
buried  in  mud.  The  fly  is  not  injurious,  but  goes  along  with  a  booming 
flight,  hence  is  often  taken  for  a  wild  bee. — Entomologist. 

-  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — The 

following  is  the  programme  for  the  second  half  of  this  year  July  3rd. 
—  Short  Papers  :  Mr.  H.  Tranter,  “  Table  Plants.”  Mr.  W.  Collier, 
“  Gloxinias.”  August  7th. — Discussion  on  “Insects  Troublesome  to  the 
Rose.”  Opened  by  Mr.  E.  Holland.  September  4th. — “  Characters 
assumed  by  British  Ferns  ;  ”  Mr.  J.  Eadon.  October  2nd.— “  Tuberous 
Begonias  ;  ”  Mr.  W.  Herringshaw.  November  6th. — Lecture  :  “  Weather 
Charts  and  Storm  Warnings  ;  ”  II.  C.  Sorby,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
December  4th. — Discussion  on  the  Chrysanthemum. 

- Fruit  Prospects. — Apples  and  Pears,  except  on  walls,  are  the 

worst  ever  remembered.  Thousands  of  trees  were  noticed  a  week  ago 
quite  stripped  of  foliage  by  caterpillars,  to  say  nothing  of  fruit.  I  send 
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a  photo  from  the  middle  of  an  orchard.  The  remedies  advocated  are  so 
contradictory,  and  results  so  confusing,  that  it  prevented  me  taking  to 
greasing  which  was  recommended  last  autumn.  I  have  relied  too  much 
on  the  help  of  birds,  because  we  have  not  sufficient  of  the  right  sorts, 
and  have  made  up  my  mind  on  an  original  idea,  or  remedy  I  believe.  It 
may  be  scouted  like  my  canker  theory,  but  if  it  cures  what  does  it 
matter  ?  Plums  are  very  scarce,  except  on  walls  where  trees  were 
attended  to  early.  Black  Currants  are  very  scarce,  nearly  all  fell  off. 
Bed  Currants  are  the  heaviest  crop  ever  remembered.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  and  Gooseberries  are  very  good  crops.  No  Apricots  worth 
mentioning. — James  Hiam,  Astwood  Bank,  Worcestershire. 

- According-  to  the  Atherueum  a  curious  discovery  has  been 

made  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford.  It  is  stated  that  in  a  corner  were 
found  bundles  containing  a  collection  of  Italian  Plants  well  pre¬ 
served,  collected  in  1603  by  one  Gregorious  a  Reggio,  of  whom  nothing 
is  known,  and  no  trace  has  yet  been  found  of  the  person  who  brought 
the  collection  to  Oxford.  Another  bundle  contains  the  Mosses  brought 
by  Sir  John  Franklin.  This  announcement  may  occasion  surprise  to 
many,  and  to  some  it  might  appear  incredible.  Knowing  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  contents  of  the  library  and  herbaria  for  educational 
purposes  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  we  may  be  justified  in  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinion  that  it  was  in  this  department  that  the  collections 
referred  to  must  have  been  lighted  on,  after,  it  may  be,  a  period  of  a 
few  years  of  their  having  escaped  a  periodical  examination.  Further 
particulars  may  be  forthcoming.  They  are  doubtless  awaited  by  many 
with  interest. — J. 

- -  We  congratulate  our  old  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  E.  W. 

Badger  of  Birmingham,  on  the  brilliant  success  his  son  has  attained  in 
his  educational  career.  We  read  in  the  Birmingham  Baity  Mail,  “  The 
class  lists  issued  by  the  University  of  Oxford  on  Saturday  afternoon 
show  that  Mr.  A.  Bernard  Badger,  B.A.,  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
Burdett  Coutts  (University)  Scholar,  and  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Badger  of  this  city,  has  for  the  second  time  been  placed  in  the 
First  Class  of  the  Final  School  of  Natural  Science  at  Oxford.  The 
examination  just  passed  was  in  geology  ;  last  year  he  gained  a  First 
Class  in  the  same  Final  School  after  an  examination  in  Morphology 
(Comparative  Anatomy).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Badger  has 
gained  the  distinction  of  being  a  Double  First  Classman  and  a  Uni¬ 
versity  Scholar.  He  was  educated  at  King  Edward’s  School,  under  the 
head  mastership  of  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Yardy,  M.A.,  and  was  awarded  an 
Exhibition  on  leaving  school.  The  following  year  he  won  an  Open 
Science  Exhibition  at  New  College,  Oxford.  Between  leaving  school 
and  matriculating  at  Oxford  he  was  a  student  at  Sir  Josiah  Mason’s 
Science  College,  where  he  gained  several  prizes,  and  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Scholar  of  that  College.” 

- The  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Evening  Fete  at  Regent’s 

Park  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  3rd  next.  The  schedule  pro¬ 
vides  the  following  classes,  with  substantial  prizes  in  each  : — Division  1. 
— Natural  flowers,  fruit,  &c. — Floral  decorations  arranged  for  a  dinner 
table  10  by  5  ;  ditto,  dressed  ready  for  dessert ;  foliage  and  flowers, 
suitable  for  a  sideboard  ;  ditto,  hardy  plants  only  ;  small  group  of 
growing  plants,  suitable  for  table  ;  group  of  plants,  arranged  for 
the  decoration  of  a  recess  in  a  room,  for  an  alcove,  or  a  fireplace ; 
standing  basket,  vase,  furnished  with  plants  suitable  for  growing  in 
a  living  room  ;  hanging  basket,  of  any  material,  with  growing  plants  ; 
window  box  of  growing  plants  for  summer  ;  ditto,  hardy  plants  for 
winter  ;  bridal  bouquet  ;  ballroom  bouquet  ;  group  of  flowers,  &c., 
stalks  in  water,  and  neither  tied  nor  wired ;  flowers  (either  cut  or 
on  the  plant)  which  expand  only  at  night ;  arrangements  of  flowers, 
leaves,  for  personal  adornment,  such  as  wreaths,  chaplets,  and  the  like, 
and  also  for  use  in  dress  trimming  and  ornament ;  arrangements  of 
flowers  and  foliage  for  the  decoration  of  ballrooms  ;  miscellaneous — 
objects  for  purposes  similar  to  the  above,  but  not  coming  strictly  into 
any  class.  Division  2. — Works  of  art. — Paintings,  drawings,  sculptures 
of  flowers,  plants,  or  trees.  All  exhibits  in  division  2  must  be  at  the 
gardens  a  clear  week  before  the  day  of  the  Fete  for  acceptance,  and  if 
accepted  remain  on  exhibition  during  a  clear  week  after  the  day  of  the 
Fete. 

-  The  same  Society  will  hold  a  Floral  Parade  and  Feast  of 

Roses  on  Monday,  July  loth,  at  2  to  7  p.m.  The  idea  of  a  floral  parade 
is  to  encourage  the  use  of  floral  decorations  as  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
in  public  and  family  rejoicings,  such  as  public  festivals,  weddings, 
majorities,  and  processions.  Memorial,  funereal,  or  political  indications 
or  suggestions  will  not  be  allowed.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood 


that  all  decorations  and  dresses  are  for  out-of-door  use.  Carriages  can 
be  dressed  before  entering,  or  in  the  gardens.  The  parade  will  pass  the 
Royal  da'is,  then  down  the  west  side  of  the  centre  walk  to  the  Ivy 
screen,  returning  along  the  east  side  of  the  walk.  The  awards  will  be 
presdnted  at  the  Royal  da'is  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Prizes 
are  offered  for  flower-dressed  carriages  (inside  or  out),  horses,  pony  carts 
and '  cars,  riding  horses,  children’s  donkeys,  triumphal  canopies^ 
banners,  flags,  wreaths,  garlands,  triumphal  arches,  and  other  designs. 
The  Rose  being  the  floral  badge  of  England  as  well  as  of  the  Society, 
it  is  proposed  to  make  a  special  display  or  exhibition  of  the  national 
flower.  Prizes  are  offered  for  Rose  gardens  designed  in  freshly  cut 
flowers,  for  collections  of  the  best  blooms,  climbers,  varieties  in 
colour,  &c.  It  is  suggested  that  visitors  should  specially  decorate  their 
dresses  with  Roses. 

-  We  have  received  from  Tashkent  an  interesting  Russian  work, 

by  A.  Wilkins,  on  the  culture  of  the  American  Cotton  Tree  in  Russian 
Turkestan.  It  appears  that,  though  the  first  attempts  at  cultivating 
Gossypium  hirsutum  in  Central  Asia  proved  unsuccessful,  a  new 
attempt,  made  since  1881,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Tashkent  model 
farm,  and  with  seeds  taken  from  the  continental  States  of  America,  has 
proved  to  be  a  real  success.  In  1887  there  were  no  less  than  38,700  acre9 
under  that  crop  in  Turkestan,  and  in  the  following  year  the  area  was 
trebled.  The  crop  of  1887  was  estimated  at  68,000  cwts.  of  raw  cotton. 
Besides  giving  practical  advice  for  the  culture  of  the  American  Cotton 
Tree,  M.  Wilkins’  book  contains  valuable  information  about  the  climate 
of  Turkestan,  analyses  of  the  soil  and  so  on,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
although  the  American  species  can  be  cultivated  about  Tashkent,  where 
from  211  to  237  days  every  year  are  without  frost,  its  real  domain  will 
be  on  the  banks  of  the  Zerafshan  and  the  lower  Amu-Daria,  and  in  the 
Transcaspian  region.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  a  new  interesting 
variety  of  Gossypium  hirsutum,  differentiated  by  the  fact  that  its  flowers 
grow  in  groups  of  two,  three,  and  four  on  a  common  stalk,  has  been 
obtained  at  the  Tashkent  model  farm. — ( Nature .) 


SOME  EXHIBITS  AT  WINDSOR. 

To  give  anything  like  a  full  report  of  the  great  Show  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  now  being  held  at  Windsor  would  fill  this  Journal. 
Upwards  of  120  acres  are  said  to  be  occupied  with  exhibits,  but  only 
some  of  those  possessing  horticultural  interest  can  be  briefly  referred  to 
here. 

The  Queen's  Pavilion. — From  whatever  point  of  view  regarded  this 
has  the  first  claim  to  notice.  It  is  a  commodious  and  substantial-looking 
structure  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Royalty,  and  occupies  a 
central  position.  In  exterior  it  is  ornamental  without  an  approach  to 
garishness,  and  is  superbly  furnished.  Rooms  are  set  apart  for  Her 
Majesty,  also  for  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  there  is  in 
addition  a  large  dining  oi  luncheon  room.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
interior  suggestive  of  a  temporary  structure,  but  all  the  surroundings 
remind  of  an  established  home.  Palms  and  flowers  are  taste¬ 
fully  arranged,  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of  Tuberous  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias,  which  bear  the  stamp  of  superiority,  both  as 
regards  varieties  and  culture.  The  exterior  is  draped  in  part  with 
Virginian  Creeper,  the  plants  being  in  pots,  but  these  completely 
hidden  by  the  parapet,  and  the  long  growths  hang  gracefully  over  the 
white  balustrades.  Round  the  pillars  flanking  the  entrance  are  en¬ 
twined  Vines  bearing  ripe  fruit  ;  attractively  furnishing  hanging  baskets 
are  also  suspended  at  intervals  round  the  verandah.  The  flower  garden 
in  the  enclosure  is  extremely  beautiful,  beds,  borders,  shrubs,  lawns, 
flowers  all  being  represented  in  the  best  form  imaginable.  The  V.R. 
in  blue  Lobelia  on  the  lawn  is  striking  and  appropriate,  bat  the  flower 
beds  and  borders  present  the  greatest  charm.  They  are  occupied 
mainly  with  groups  of  Liliums,  Hydrangea?,  Marguerites,  Rhodanthes,  and 
Spiraeas,  associated  with  Grevilleas  and  Japanese  Maples,  relieved  by 
tall  Palms,  variegated  Maples,  Retinosporas,and  other  choice  Conifers. 
There  is  no  glare  nor  crowding,  but  a  tasteful  assortment  of  quiet 
colours  and  elegant  leafage.  The  credit  of  laying  out  and  furnishing 
this  delightful  garden  belongs  to  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  of  Reading,  to 
whom  the  work  was  entrusted,  and  it  merits  the  encomiums  bestowed 
on  it  by  Royal  and  general  visitors. 

Kurscrymcn  and  Seedsmen' s  Exhibits. — The  stands  of  the  great  firms 
whose  names  are  familiar  to  all  who  areengaged  in  gardening,  constitute 
an  important  factor  in  the  Exhibition,  alike  by  their  magnitude,  orna¬ 
mental  character,  and  the  valuable  and  interesting  nature  of  their  con¬ 
tents.  They  are  arranged  near  the  entrance,  and  are  undoubtedly 
worthy  of  the  position  they  occupy.  Briefly  they  may  be  referred  to  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Little  $  Ballantync,  Carlisle.— The  exhibits  of  this  firm  are 
classed  in  four  groups — namely,  agricultural  Grasses  of  varieties  suitable 
for  various  kinds  of  pastures  ;  roots  of  different  kinds,  representing  their 
specialties  ;  seeds  of  all  sorts  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  excellent 
specimens  of  choice  Conifers. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Deptford. — Collections 
of  farm  and  garden  seeds,  artificial  manures,  and  other  commodities. 
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Messrs.  Dickson  4'  Robinson,  Manchester. — Dried  specimens  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  natural  Grasses  and  Grasses  in  growth  ;  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  products  of  the  firm. 

Messrs.  Oakshott  Sf  Millard,  Reading. — Collections  of  flower,  vege¬ 
table,  and  farm  seeds,  including  Grasses,  Clovers,  and  roots  ;  samples  of 
their  special  cereals — Wheat,  Barley,  and  Oats  ;  manures,  Grasses  in 
growth,  and  specimens  of  Potatoes  and  other  roots — a  large  and  attractive 
stand. 

Messrs.  Edward  Webb  4'  Sims.  Wordsley. — A  very  large  and  im¬ 
posing  stand,  variedly  and  attractively  furnished  with  excellent  samples 
of  horticultural  and  agricultural  produce,  including  Grasses  and  forage 
plants  ;  farm,  flower,  and  vegetable  seeds  ;  corn  in  seed  and  straw  of 
their  selected  stocks  ;  large  and  symmetrical  roots  of  their  special  varie¬ 
ties  ;  Potatoes,  including  their  new  seedlings  ;  manures  for  different 
crops,  and  various  other  articles,  representing  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  the  business.  The  exhibits  are  well  displayed  immediately 
on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  ground— a  prominent  position 
worthily  occupied. 

Messrs.  Sutton  4’  Sons,  Reading. — This  erection,  for  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  stand,  adjoins  the  entrance  buildings  on  the  left.  It  is  a 
very  extensive  and  substantial  structure  in  two  storeys  of  English  oak 
and  walnut,  and  reminds  of  a  commodious  old  English  dwelling.  It  is 
beautifully  as  well  as  usefully  furnished,  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
even  the  plainest  and  most  matter  of  fact  farmers  can  fail  to  admire 
the  splendid  Gloxinias  and  Begonias  which  are  grouped  in  the 
vestibule.  These,  associated  with  growing  Glasses  of  various  kinds, 
have  quite  an  attractive  appearance.  Then  there  are  great  collections 
of  dried  Grasses  ;  cabinets  of  seeds  of  all  sorts  for  all  purposes ;  large, 
well-shaped,  and  firm  roots  of  the  Mangolds  and  Swedes  with  which  the 
name  of  the  firm  has  so  long  been  identified  ;  models  of  roots  of  various 
kinds  ;  a  large  collection  of  Potatoes  ;  and  several  publications  which 
enjoy  an  established  position  in  the  literature  of  husbandry.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  is  a  commanding  feature  of  the  Show,  and  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  attention  to  which  it  is  justly  entitled. 

Messrs  James  Carter  4 '  Co.,  High  Jlolborn. — As  may  be  expected, 
we  find  here  an  exhibit  of  a  decidedly  noteworthy  character.  It  is  also 
on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and  is  bound  to  “  catch  the  eye  ”  of  visitors, 
and  invite  the  closer  insection  which  it  merits.  It  is  conspicuous,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  differs  in  style  and  character  from  all  other  exhibits  of  this 
nature.  A  substantial,  well  finished,  business-like  erection,  good  in 
appearance  characterises  the  exterior,  while  the  interior  is  diversified 
and  instructive.  It  represents  a  museum  of  seeds  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts,  besides  crowing  Grasses  and  forage  plants  attractively  grouped, 
and  brightened  with  flowers.  Examples  of  the  various  kinds  of  roots 
are  admirably  represented,  also  specimens  of  vegetables  of  this  firm’s 
introduction.  Their  cross-bred  Wheats  naturally  and  appropriately  have 
prominence,  and  more  will  be  heard  about  them,  for  the  specimens  on 
view,  with  the  favourable  reports  of  expert  agriculturists,  will  induce 
many  persons  to  give  them  a  tr'al  in  comparison  with  existing  varieties. 
Messrs.  Carters’  contribution  to  the  great  Show  is  an  excellent  one,  and 
will  sustain  their  reputation. 

Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester. — This  great  provincial  firm  have  a  good 
and  well-arranged  stand  consisting  of  dried  and  mounted  natural 
specimens  of  Grasses  and  forage  plants,  specimens  of  growth  from  clean 
and  unclean  seed,  which  show  the  value  of  the  one  and  the  comparative 
worthlessness  of  the  other  ;  seeds  of  various  kinds,  with  trade  literature 
especially  relating  to  fruit  trees  and  fruit  farming,  to  which  special 
attention  is  devoted  by  the  firm,  whose  collection  of  trees  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  in  the  kingdom. 

Glass  Structures  and  Garden  Requisites. — Under  the  section  of  green¬ 
houses  the  allusion  to  exhibits  is  also  made  somewhat  in  their  order 
in  the  catalogue.  Messrs.  Wrinch  &  Sons,  Ipswich,  have  an  extensive 
and  varied  display  of  structures  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  from  ornate 
conservatories  to  useful  frames  ;  also  summerhouses,  seats,  engines, 
and  nearly  everything  else  that  may  be  required  in  gardens.  Messrs. 
Boulton  &  Paul,  Norwich,  are  extensive  exhibitors  of  glass  structures 
large  and  small,  also  of  various  other  house  and  garden  requisites, 
whi'e  prominent  in  the  collection  is  their  galvanised  iron  cottage, 
replete  with  every  convenience  and  suitable  for  erection  on  estates. 
Messrs.  Sam  Deards  &  Sons,  Harlow,  have  greenhouses  and  boilers. 
Messrs.  Wright  &  Holmes,  Paxton  span-roof  and  other  greenhouses  and 
frames.  Messrs.  W.  E.  Eendle  &  Co.,  E.  F.  Newton  &  Co.,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Helliwell  have  examples  of  their  methods  of  glazing.  Messrs. 
Foster  and  Pearson,  Beeston,  have  large  houses,  an  excellent  new  Peach 
case,  various  frames,  and  the  Beeston  boiler,  all  worthy  of  inspection, 
as  also  are  the  houses  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  protectors,  wall 
cases,  frames,  boilers,  &c.,  of  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  and  Co.,  Darlington. 
Messrs.  Alfred  Peel  and  Sons, Wood  Green,  exhibit  amateurs’  greenhouses. 

Excellent  pots,  vases,  rustic  tiles,  and  other  earthenware  appliances 
are  exhibited  by  the  well  known  firm  of  Messrs.  R.  Sankey  &  Son, 
Nottingham,  and  an  attractive  and  useful  assortment  is  arranged  from 
the  Mood  Green  Potteries,  Bishop’s  Waltham.  Mr.  Conway  G.  Warne 
(late  Matthews),  Weston-super-Mare,  has  a  varied  assortment  of  vases 
and  pots.  Messrs.  Corry,  Soper,  Fowler&  Co.  have  on  view  a  great  assort¬ 
ment  of  insecticides  and  other  useful  specialties.  A  very  large  display 
of  engines,  pumps,  and  appliances  for  raising,  conveying,  and  distribut¬ 
ing  water  we  noticed  from  Messrs.  John  Warner  &  Sons,  Cripplegate. 
The  fruit  evaporators  and  presses  of  Messrs.  Mayfarth  &  Co.  of  Frankfort 
merit  attention  ;  they  appear  to  be  excellent  for  the  purpose  suggested, 
and  the  trials  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  have,  we  understand, 
given  satisfaction. 


Messrs.  Barford  &  Perkins  have  a  great  exhibit,  including  rollers, 
lawn  mowers,  and  water  distributors.  Messrs.  Chadborn  &  Coldwell 
have  on  view  in  various  sizes  the  well-known  Excelsior  and  new 
Model  lawn  mowers.  Messrs.  H.  &  J.  Cassar  have  a  great  variety  of 
rustic  houses,  seats,  and  other  garden  furniture.  B.  Edgington,  Limited, 
marquees,  lawn  tents,  and  various  articles  of  that  character.  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Heathman  &  Co.,  folding  and  other  ladders,  hose,  pumps,  syringes, 
&c.  Messrs.  Hill  &  Smith,  fencing  of  various  kinds  for  farms  and 
gardens,  galvanised  netting,  varnish,  and  numerous  other  articles. 
Jensen  &  Co.,  fish  guano  and  other  manures.  The  Native  Guano  Co., 
specimens  of  their  purifying  process  and  manure.  Messrs.  Ransome, 
Sims  &  Jefferies,  a  great  display  of  lawn  moweis,  various  engines,  and 
other  useful  appliances.  The  Sphincter  Grip  Armoured  Hose  Co., 
Limited,  specimens  of  their  well  made  articles  in  different  sizec.  The 
Standard  Manufacturing  Company,  examples  of  pruners  of  various 
kinds,  plant  supports,  fruit  and  flower  gatherers,  and  other  specialties. 
The  new  appliance,  the  “  Strawsonizer,”  for  distributing  insecticides  and 
manures,  is  also  on  view  in  the  grounds. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  readers  with  various  tastes  who  visit  the 
Show,  as  many  will  be  sure  to  do  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  may  find 
much  to  inspect,  and  if  they  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  they  will  be 
satisfied  with  their  journey  to  Windsor. 
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The  exhibits  before  the  Floral  and  Orchid  Committees  were  not 
very  numerous  on  this  occasion,  but  the  Fruit  Committee  had  a  good 
display  of  Strawberries  to  consider  and  test. 

Fruit  Committee. — T.  Francis  Rivers,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  with 
Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  Dr.  Hogg,  and  Messrs.  P.  Crowley,  John 
Lee,  R.  D.  Blackmore,  J.  Smith,  J.  Cheal,  J.  Burnett,  T.  J.  Saltmarsh, 
G.  Bunyard,  G.  Wythes,  F.  Q.  Lane,  Sydney  Ford,  H.  Balderson,  and 
J.  Wright. 

This  may  be  described  as  a  Strawberry  meeting,  and  fine  dishes  of 
fruit  of  several  varieties  were  brought  before  the  Committee.  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert,  Burghlev  Gardens,  Stamford,  sent  magnificent  fruit  of  Noble  ; 
also  a  dish  of  A.  F.  Barron,  fine  looking  fruits,  but  the  flavour  apparently 
not  developed.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  variety  grows 
freely  at  Burghley  and  other  gardens  in  the  country.  Mr.  Allen, 
Gunton  Park,  sent  ten  varieties,  including  handsome  fruits  of  Noble 
and  La  Grosse  Sucree.  Dishes  of  Noble,  tbe  last  that  could  be  gathered, 
were  sent  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Mentmore,  and  from  the  Society’s  Garden 
at  Chiswick.  Mr.  J.  Smith  also  sent  handsome  fruits  of  Crown  Prince, 
very  firm  and  brightly  coloured  :  Marguerite,  large  and  good  ;  James 
Veitch,  very  large  ;  and  other  varieties. 

Mr.  Sydney  Ford,  Leonardslee,  sent  handsome  fruitsof  Roden’s  Alpha, 
dark  in  colour,  and  with  a  distinct  Hautbois  flavour,  an  early  variety 
well  worth  growing.  He  also  sent  good  dishes  of  other  varieties.  Mr. 
Watkins,  Pomona  Gardens,  Hereford,  sent  a  dish  of  very  large  fruits  of 
the  American  variety  Sharpless,  which  ripened  with  Noble,  but  is  coarser. 
Remarkable  trusses  of  the  Crescent  Seedling  were  sent  from  Chiswick, 
but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and  the  variety  will  not  be  extensively  grown. 
Magnificent  fruits  of  Noble  were  sent  by  Mr.  Laxton,  who  also  sent 
Commander,  a  variety  of  promise,  and  Pilot,  not  of  good  quality.  Cul¬ 
tural  commendations  and  votes  of  thanks  were  awarded  for  the  above 
collections.  Mr.  G.  Breese,  Petworth,  sent  fruit  of  Dr.  Morere,  light 
in  colour  and  not  particularly  good  ;  also  of  Lucas,  but  not  in  good 
condition  (vote  of  thanks).  From  the  Society’s  Gardens  fruits  of  Lucas 
placed  before  the  Committee  were  excellent. 

Again  Mr.  W.  Palmer  sent  the  Thames  Ditton  Hero  Melon,  but  it  has 
never  yet  been  presented  in  the  best  condition.  It  was  last  staged  over¬ 
ripe  and  now  under-ripe,  and  although  the  Committee  believe  it  to  be 
good  they  have  not  felt  quite  justified  from  the  specimens  before  them 
in  granting  a  certificate. 

Mr.  J.  George  of  Putney  sent  Peaches  and  Nectarines  enclosed  in 
paper  and  packed  in  wood  fibre,  which  did  not  impart  any  unpleasant 
flavour,  and  the  material  was  considered  suitable  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  used. 

Mr.  G.  Bunyard  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the  Strawberry  in  the 
afternoon,  and  exhibited  good  dishes  of  fruits. 

Vegetable  Conference  Committee. — In  view  of  the  great 
Vegetable  Conference  to  be  held  at  Chiswick  on  September  2fth,  25th, 
and  26th  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  was  held  in  the  Council  room.  Present :  H.  J.  Veitch, 
Esq.,  in  the  chair,  with  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Secretary,  N.  Sherwood, 
Esq.,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dean,  J.  Smith,  W.  Bates,  H.  Herbst,  and  J. 
Wright,  letters  of  inability  to  attend  being  received  from  Mr.  Shirley 
Hibberd  and  other  members.  The  draft  schedule  prepared  at  a  previous 
meeting  was  considered  and  will  be  printed  and  circulated  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.  The  subject  of  papers  to  be  read  at  the  Conference 
was  also  considered,  and  out  of  a  considerable  number  proposed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  were  selected  : — “  Asparagus  in  Heavy  Soils  and  its  Production 
in  October,”  by  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  ;  “  The  Food  of  Vegetables,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Wright ;  “  Improvement  in  Potatoes  During  the  Past  Twenty- 
five  Years,”  by  Mr.  A.  Dean  ;  “Improvement  in  Peas  During  the  Last 
Twenty-five  years,”  by  Mr.  T.  Laxton;  “Winter  Salads,”  by  Mr.  G. 
Norman  ;  “  Vegetables  All  the  Year  Round,”  indicating  the  period  of  use 
of  the  different  kinds,  by  Mr.  J.  Smith.  The  subjects  of  the  papers 
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•rather  than  their  exact  titles  are  here  mentioned,  and  some  of  the 
nominated  rea  lers  have  yet  to  intimate  their  acceptance  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions. 

Floral  Committee. — Present  :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  in  the  chair  ; 
and  Messrs.  H.  Herbst,  T.  W.-  Girdlestone,  \V.  Goldring,  Lewis  Castle, 
Frank  Ross,  B.  Wynne,  W.  Holmes,  H.  Cannell,  C.  Noble,  and  G. 
Nicholson. 

Lord  Penzance,  Eashing  Park,  Godalminc,  sent  a  collection  of  seed¬ 
ling  Sweetbriars  raised  from  various  crosses,  some  very  bright,  and 
others  delicate  in  colour.  The  Committee  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for 
them,  and  requested  that  they  be  shown  at  Chiswick  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Rose  Conference.  A  cross  between  Luxembourg  (Moss)  and 
Princess  Christian  (H.P.)  was  also  shown,  very  large,  light  crimson,  but 
too  expanded.  Ceropegia  elegans  was  shown  by  Mr.  F.  Ross,  with 
curious  dull  coloured  flowers. 

A  charming  group  of  Shirley  Toppies  was  shown  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wilks  of  Shirley,  the  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  pure  white 
through  pink  to  brightest  scarlet.,  some  being  edged  with  white  or  having 
"white  central  zones.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  also  had  some  pretty  varie¬ 
ties  of  Poppies  of  the  same  strain,  together  with  seedling  Carnations 
and  flowers  of  the  bright  orange  hardy  annual  Venidium  fugax 
(Calendulaceum).  Miss  Roberts,  Rose  Hill  House,  St.  Clement’s, 
Ipswich  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Churchman),  sent  a  H.P.  Rose,  named  Miss 
Rose  Roberts,  of  a  crimson  shade  but  wanting  substance.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  had  some  fine  double  tuberous  Begonia 
flowers,  double  Petunias,  Balsams,  and  Canterbury  Bells,  all  fine  and 
varied  in  colour. 

A  pretty  delicate  purplish  white  greenhouse  Rhododendron  named 
The  Czarina,  a  cross  between  R.  Teysrranni  and  R.  Princess  Royal,  was 
•shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  A  Sons,  Chelsea  (vote  of  thanks).  From 
the  same  firm  came  specimens  of  Andromeda  speciosa.  varieties  pulve- 
-rulenta  and  cassinefolia,  with  pure  white  bell-shaped  flowers.  Styrax 
japonica  with  white  flowers,  the  pink  Ceanothus  Marie  Simon,  and 
the  white-flowered  free  Leptospermum  baccatum  were  also  shown. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  group  of  Liliums  and  rare 
hardy  plants  of  much  interest,  amongst  them  being  Liliums  pardalinum 
pumilum,  a  cross  between  L.  parvum  and  L.  pardalinum,  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  latter  species  ;  the  scarlet  L.  tenuifolium,  and  L.  pom- 
ponium  (verum),  L.  monadelphum  var.  Szovitsianum,  L.  elegans 
Horsmanni,  L.  elegans  brevifolium,  L.  Martagon  album,  L.  parvum,  and 
L.  Bolanderi  ;  the  last  named  a  Californian  species  with  drooping  bell¬ 
shaped  flowers,  dull  crimson  spotted  with  a  darker  shade. 

Mr.  G.  Phippen,  Reading,  had  a  coRection  of  Sweet  Williams 
varied  in  colour  (vote  of  thanks).  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  had  six  boxes  of  Rose  blooms,  nearly  all  new  varieties,  of  great 
promise  (vote  of  thanks).  Mr.  It.  Owen,  Maidenhead,  showed  a  double 
■salmon  Tuberous  Begonia  named  Mrs.  A.  Smith,  very  free  and  of  good 
habit.  Messrs.  Kelway  A  Son,  Langport,  had  fine  collections  of  Pseonies, 
•Gaillardias,  Delphiniums,  and  Pyrethrums  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Barr  A  Son,  Covent  Garden,  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Irises, 
Lilies,  and  other  hardy  flowers  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  Gordon, 
Twickenham,  staged  a  handsome  group  of  Lilies,  for  which  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded. 

CERTIFICATED  PLANTS. 

Lilium  Wallichi  superbum  (H.  Low  A  Co.). — A  handsome  Lily,  with 
stems  6  feet  high,  flowers  9  inches  long  and  7  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  mouth  ;  yellow  fading  to  white  at  the  tips  of  the  petals.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  and  clothe  the  stem  thickly. 

Lilium, Martagon  album  (Barr  A  Son). — A  pure  white  variety  of  the 
well  known  Turk’s  Cap  Lily. 

Awards  of  merit  were  granted  for  the  following  from  Messrs. 
Helway  A  Sons  :  — 

Delphiniums  Britannia. — Extremely  rich  dark  blue,  and  white 
•centre.  The  Shah. — Deep  purple  and  blue,  very  large  and  handsome. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. — Pale  blue  and  mauve,  very  distinct  and  pretty. 
Banquo. — Very  large,  blue,  edged  with  metallic  purple ;  an  imposing 
•variety. 

Orchid  Committee. — Present  :  Harry  J.  Veitcb,  Esq.  (in  the 
•chair),  and  Messrs.  J.  O’Brien,  Lewis  Castle,  E.  Hill,  J.  Dominy, 
"C.  Pilcher,  and  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters.  Messrs.  Heath  A  Son,  Cheltenham, 
■eent  a  hybrid  Masdevallia  named  Heathi,  in  the  style  of  M.  Chelsoni,  and 
evidently  possessing  some  of  M.  Veitchiana  characters.  The  remarkably 
distinct  Dendrobium  Stratiotes,  figured  in  this  Journal,  was  shown  by 
N.  N.  Sherwood,  Esq.,  Dunedin,  Streatham  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Jones).  The  plant  was  strong,  and  had  two  racemes,  one  with  expanded 
flowers  and  the  other  unopen.  Four  expanded  flowers  had  two  erect 
greenish-white  spiral  petals,  three  pure  white  petals,  and  a  white  lip 
veined  with  purple.  Mr.  C.  Ross,  Pendell  Court  Gardens,  Bletchingley, 
showed  spikes  of  an  Orchid  under  the  name  of  foliosa,  which  was 
"thought  to  be  an  improved  cultivated  form  of  O.  maculata.  The  floral 
portion  of  the  spikes  was  10  inches  long,  the  stems  and  leaves  also  being 
•extremely  strong  (vote  of  thanks).  Cattleya  Mendeli  Halli,  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Hall,  14,  Upper  Tulse  Hill,  S.W.,  is  a  variety  with  a  very  rich 
•crimson  lip  and  a  slight  streak  in  the  petals.  Cat’leya  Gaskelliana 
Sunray,  from  Dr.  Duke,  Lewisham,  was  accorded  a  vote  of  thanks,  but 
was  not  considered  distinct  enough  for  any  special  award.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  A  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  Zygocolax  (Zygopetalum)  leopar- 
dinum,  a  hybrid  between  Colax  jug09us  and  Zygopetalum  maxillare, 
with  a  deep  purplish  blue  lip,  and  neat  sepals  and  petals  spotted  with 
Ibrown. 


certificated  plants. 

Masdevallia  Ellistana  (J.  Veitch  A  Sons). — An  interesting  cross 
between  M.  ipea  and  M.  Harryana,  the  colours  of  both  parents  being 
incorporated  in  the  flowers  of  the  hybrid,  the  veins  being  deep  crimson. 

Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  Cooke's  Variety  (Mr.  Malcom  Cooke,  King¬ 
ston  Hill). — An  award  of  merit  was  granted  for  this  variety,  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  delicate  pale  purplish  mauve  colour  of  the  sepals, 
petals,  and  lip,  the  latter  having  a  lemon  centre. 


OXYLOBIUM  CALLISTACHYS. 

How  rarely  do  we  see  this  greenhouse  ornamental  shrub  grown,  and 
yet  it  is  well  worth  more  extended  cultivation.  Either  as  small  plants  for 


FIG.  8G. — OXYLOBIUM  CALLISTACHYS. 


the  side  stages  of  the  conservatory  or  as  plants  4  feet  high  in  large  pots 
it  would  be  found  very  useful.  Like  most  of  the  Australian  plants 
Oxylobiums  require  only  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment,  but  to  make 
them  flower  freely  allow  them  enough  sun  to  thoroughly  ripen  their 
shoots.  They  will  be  found  to  thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  fibry  loam 
and  peat  of  about  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand  added. 
Oxylobium  callistachys,  shown  in  fig.  86,  has  bright  yellow  pea-shaped 
flowers  produced  in  dense  clusters,  and  is  very  showy,  as  are  also  many 
of  the  other  species.  The  genus  is  a  large  one,  but  many  of  the  species 
are  not  known  in  English  gardens. — G. 


NOTES  OF  A  RECENT  VISIT  TO  MEXICO. 

I  Read  by  C.  T.  Druery,  Ea-i.,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
L  June  11th,  1689.] 

In  taking  a  journey  of  over  6000  miles  westward  with  a  sufficient 
bend  to  the  south  to  vary  the  climate  from  temperate  to  sub-tropical — 
i.e.,  to  about  the  latitude  of  Egypt — anyone  with  a  taste  for  botanical 
study  is  bound  to  observe  so  many  interesting  things  that  1  hope  I  may 
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be  pardoned  for  taking  up  your  time  with  the  notes  I  made  during  a 
recent  journey  to  northern  Mexico,  via  New  York.  Leaving  England 
early  in  January,  and  arriving  in  New  York  only  about  a  week  later, 
nothing  was  to  be  expected  there  more  than  a  possibly  severer  phase  of 
winter.  One  is,  however,  struck  at  once  by  an  absolute  absence  of  all 
greenness  in  the  woods  fvhich  here  and  there  fringe  the  Hudson  river. 
Here  in  Great  Britain,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  Hollies,  Ivies, 
and  other  evergreen  growths  contribute  a  certain  amount  of  verdure  to 
the  landscape.  In  the  American  woods,  however,  on  my  line  of  route 
this  feature  was  entirely  absent,  and  the  winter  landscape  is  one  of 
apparent  death,  the  gaunt  bare  trunks  and  branches  being  absolutely 
unrelieved  by  any  signs  of  life.  This,  I  was  informed,  was  due  to  the 
far  greater  intensity  of  the  winters  there,  and  it  seems  feasible  that, 
on  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  trees  minus  leaves 
would  have  a  better  chance — say  in  a  blizzard — than  those  having 
anything  in  the  shape  of  foliage.  I  noticed  that  even  the  few  Conifers 
made  hardly  any  show,  being  brown  and  thin  in  foliage.  In  New  York 
the  winter  had  been  abnormally  mild,  but  going  up  the  Hudson  the 
river  gradually  assumed  a  more  and  more  arctic  appearance,  until  near 
Albany  it  was  quite  covered  with  floes  and  hummocks  of  ice,  though 
very  little  snow  was  visible  until  we  reached  Buffalo,  near  Niagara, 
where  some  inches  were  lying.  Though  so  near  the  Falls  I  decided  to 
postpone  a  visit  until  my  return.  Stopping  an  hour  or  so  in  Chicago, 
and  walking  up  the  nearest  principal  street  to  the  Depot,  State  Street,  I 
was  first  struck  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  Bananas  on  sale  in  the 
streets.  These  were  much  larger  than  those  usually  sold  here.  I  also 
noticed  a  red  variety.  So  far  I  had  noticed  no  Ferns,  but  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  Maidenhair  were  exhibited  growing  in  one  of  the 
shop  windows,  where  six  handsomely  dressed  girls  were  standing  comb¬ 
ing  their  luxuriant  locks,  which  extended  in  every  case  to  their  feet, 
advertising  thus  a  celebrated  hair  restorer.  Passers-by  were  invited  to  walk 
in  and  have  a  chat  with  these  ladies  as  to  “  how  it  was  done,”  but  my 
native  modesty  prevented  me  from  inspecting  more  closely  these  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  true  Capillus-Veneris.  It  struck  me  that  this  variety  must 
be  pretty  hardy  to  stand  the  exposure  they  did.  From  Chicago  onwards 
for  some  1000  miles  or  so  little  that  is  botanically  noteworthy  is  observ¬ 
able  from  the  train,  possibly  partly  due  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but 
mainly  to  the  flat  monotonous  nature  of  the  country,  the  prairies  ex¬ 
tending  in  all  directions  flat  as  ocean  itself.  The  next  main  point  was 
Kansas  city — forty-three  hours  without  a  break — a  great  centre  of  the 
pork  trade,  apropos  of  which  a  gentleman  in  the  train  told  me  the 
following  anecdote  : — An  expert  in  the  pork  trade  was  being  conducted 
over  one  of  the  factories  here,  where  a  pig  can  be  driven  alive,  into  one 
end  of  a  machine  and  five  minutes  later  emerge  as  sausages.  The 
object  in  this  business  is  of  course  to  avoid  all  waste  and  utilise  every 
by-product,  and  in  this  special  factory  it  was  fondly  assumed  that  per¬ 
fection  had  been  obtained  in  this  respect  and  absolutely  nothing  lost. 
The  gentleman,  however,  conducting  the  expert  was  surprised  at  a  certain 
reserve  in  his  verdict  on  this  point.  Pressing  for  an  explanation  of  what 
more  could  possibly  be  done,  he  received  for  reply,  “  Well,  I  reckon  you  do 
the  thing  pretty  considerable  slick,  but  there  are  two  by-products  you 
don’t  use  worth  a  cent.”  “Two  by-products,”  said  his  conductor,  “  you 
surprise  me,  I  thought  we  had  used  everything.”  “  No,  you  ain’t ;  first 
of  all  you  waste  the  squeal  entirely,  and  you’ve  quite  forgotten  to  use 
up  the  stink.” 

A  “  cold  snap  ”  that  night  afforded  me  the  curious  experience  of  a 
mimic  snowstorm  in  the  vestibule  connecting  the  carriages  where  the 
draught  of  cold  external  air  blowing  through  the  chinks  constantly 
formed  a  deposit  of  fine  snow  on  the  floor  by  condensing  the  moisture 
of  the  warmer  air  inside.  The  black  porter  had  to  be  continually 
sweeping  it  up.  In  the  lavatory,  even  inside,  I  nearly  “  burnt  ”  my 
fingers  through  touching  some  cold  iron  near  the  window. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  green  prairies  began  to  be  transformed  into 
sandy  desert  plains  dotted  with  Yuccas  of  sundry  species,  with  here 
and  there  a  solitary  small  Cactus,  indicating  a  decided  approach 
to  the  south,  though  icicles  were  hanging  in  profusion  round 
the  watertanks  at  every  depot,  and  snow  was  lying  in  many  places. 
Arrived  at  Nogales,  a  small  town  on  the  frontier  of  Arizona,  Mexico, 
where  I  had  to  stay  some  days,  I  devoted  my  spare  time  to  exploring 
the  country  round  in  search  of  Ferns,  but  at  first  sight  despaired  in 
toto  of  seeing  any  of  the  family  in  so  apparently  arid  and  scorched  a 
country.  The  landscape  consists  of  a  constant  succession  of  low  rolling 
hills  exactly  resembling  heaps  of  reddish  road  metal,  dotted  here  and 
there  monotonously  with  Yuccas  and  Agaves  sticking  up  like  huge 
spherical  bunches  of  radiating  bayonets  ;  beyond  these  hills  were 
visible  ranges  of  mountains  some  4000  to  G000  feet  high,  equally  bare 


and  unpromising.  On  my  first  walk,  however,  I  was  agreeably  un* 
deceived,  for  the  first  canon  or  valley  I  turned  into  between  two  of  the 
small  hills  yielded  several  very  beautiful  species  of  Ferns,  among  them 
some  Cheilanthes  and  silvery  Nothochlasnas,  which  I  found  growing 
freely  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  though  small  evidently  quite  at 
home.  One  of  the  most  striking  things  to  me  was  the  fact  that  I  found 
associated  here,  and  thriving  in  each  other’s  society,  Ferns  and  Cacti, 
the  representatives  of  inhabitants  of  at  once  the  most  humid  and  shady 
and  the  most  arid  and  sunny  habitats,  and  what  was  equally  strange  to 
me  was  that  while  all  the  species  would  be  relegated  here  to  a  warm 
greenhouse  and  carefully  protected  from  a  single  trace  of  frost,  not 
only  was  snow  lying  in  the  chinks  of  the  rock,  but  icicles  5  feet  long 
were  depending  from  the  tank  in  the  depot,  and  I  was  credibly  informed, 
and  could  from  my  own  sensations  easily  believe  it,  that  20°  of  frost  had 
been  registered  there  this  winter. 

In  connection  with  this  I  should  mention  that  Nogales  stands  4000 
feet  above  sea  level.  Fern-hunting  here  is  not  without  adventures. 
While  going  through  a  tuft  of  Cheilanthes  on  one  side  of  a  huge  rock 
my  companion  informed  me  that  there  was  a  better  specimen  on  his 
side,  but  that  I  had  better  come  down  and  not  get  over  the  rock  as  I 
might  have  done,  as  I  should  get  a  better  view  that  way.  I  followed 
his  advice,  and  found  the  specimen  to  be  a  fine  large  rattlesnake  bask¬ 
ing  on  the  rock  and  fast  asleep.  A  revolver  bullet  through  the  neck 
closed  his  career  somewhat  unexpectedly,  as  he  simply  slid  down  all 
coiled  as  he  was  and  without  giving  us  the  music  of  his  rattle  at  all. 
This  find  was  quite  a  surprise,  as  they  are  usually  dormant  until  March 
or  April,  and  this  was  the  end  of  January  only.  Rambling  over  the  hills, 
some  very  beautiful  Cacti  were  visible  here  and  there  in  the  more  ex¬ 
posed  situations.  Some  consisted  of  seven  or  eight  perfectly  round  balls 
about  G  inches  in  diameter  and  heaped  together ;  others  were  oblong 
and  solitary  with  a  pink  ring  near  the  apex  ;  others  were  very  much 
flattened  and  deeply  corrugated,  but  all  alike  bristled  with  thorns. 
The  Opuntias  or  Prickly  Pears  were  represented  by  two  species— on& 
with  long  formidable  looking  thorns,  the  other  apparently  almost 
devoid,  but  only  apparently,  for,  like  many  of  their  brethren,  besides 
these  large  and  obvious  weapons  of  defence,  every  bud  produces 
numberless  very  minute  thorns  or  spicules  which  come  off  on  the 
slightest  touch,  and  are  only  felt  when  they  have  got  well  beneath  the 
skin,  perhaps  half  an  hour  after  one  fondly  imagines  the  foe  is  left 
behind. 

On  the  morning  of  January  30th  I  was  awakened  suddenly  and  no 
little  alarmed  by  a  tremendous  popping  and  banging  all  over  the  town, 
but  jumping  up  I  found  at  once  that  it  was  nothing  worse  than  the 
explosion  of  an  infinity  of  crackers,  which  the  Chinese  were  letting  off 
in  heaps  in  front  of  their  shops  to  celebrate  their  New  Year’s  Day. 

Pursuing  my  Fern  hunts  I  was  gratified  by  finding  that  very  pretty 
Fern  Pteris  ternifolia,  of  which  two  forms  exist  there — one  with  obtuse 
oval  pinnules,  the  other  with  sharply  pointed  narrow  ones,  P.  orni- 
thopus.  A  fine  crenate  pinnate  Nothochlaena,  very  much  resembling 
in  habit  and  growth  our  Ceterach  officinarum,  was  also  found.  From 
this  district  I  brought  home  fronds  of  Nothochlasna  rufa,  N.  dealbata, 
N.  Newberyi,  N.  sinuafa,  Gymnogramma  hispida,  Pteris  ternifolia, 
P.  ornithopus  var.  brachyptera,  Pellasa  marginata,  P.  pulchella,  Chei¬ 
lanthes  elegans,  and  C.  Eatoni  (!).  The  trees  of  the  locality  are 
chiefly  Walnut  and  Black  Oak.  On  the  former  I  observed  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  Mistletoe  not  very  dissimilar  to  ours,  but  with  much 
shorter  and  wider  leaves. 

The  next  place  I  visited  was  Hermosillo,  some  170  miles  further 
south,  and  at  a  considerably  lower  elevation  ;  the  main  part  of  my 
journey  was  at  night,  but  in  the  morning  I  found  the  train  slowly,  very 
slowly,  plodding  along  through  a  plain,  bounded  at  some  distance  by  a 
line  of  hiPs  of  decent  height.  The  plain  now  was  bristling  with  thorny 
vegetation  of  many  species,  but  mainly  Cacti,  which  formed  huge 
clumps  10  to  12  feet  high,  intermingled  with  confused  spiky  masses  of 
other  species,  which  seemed  to  replace  the  Brambles  of  this  country, 
while  the  larger  ones  of  the  Cereus  species  took  the  place  of  trees  ; 
this  growth  continued  until  within  about  half  a  mile  from  Hermosillo, 
where  the  hills  closed  in,  dotted  all  over  with  much  larger  specimens  of 
the  Cereus  tribe,  now  some  15  to  20  feet  high,  each  plant  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  some  thirty  or  forty  immense  corrugated  Cucum¬ 
bers,  springing  perpendicularly  from  one  point.  Suddenly,  however,  as 
we  entered  the  suburbs  of  Hermosillo  we  seemed  to  plunge  at  one  leap 
into  the  tropics ;  groves  of  tall  Palm  trees  were  seen  surrounded  by  a 
luxurious  growth  of  Bamboos  and  Castor  Oil  Plants,  mingled  with 
Orange  groves,  and  all  basking  in  a  temperature  in  the  first  week  in 
February  of  about  90°  in  the  shade,  and  by  contrast  with  Nogales 
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apparently  about  1300°  in  the  sun.  The  change  was  so  sudden  and  so 
great  that  when  I  alighted  at  the  Depot  I  half  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
dreaming,  and  was  still  in  the  land  of  visions.  The  sudden  change  is 
probably  due  to  the  effect  of  radiation  of  heat  from  the  hills  around, 
added  to  the  protection  they  afford  from  wind.  The  houses  here,  as  in 
all  the  cities  in  Northern  Mexico,  consist  of  one  storey  only,  the 
rooms  and  offices  being  built  round  a  central  square  or  oblong  court¬ 
yard,  with  more  or  less  pretension  to  be  a  garden,  generally  less. 

Leaving  Hermosillo  and  the  railway  my  next  trip  was  up  the.  Sonora 
river  itself,  the  bed  of  which  from  here  to  its  source  forms  one  of  the 
few  so-called  roads  of  the  district,  roads  which  are  utterly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  weather,  a  sudden  attack  of  rain  being  liable  to  imprison 
travellers  between  impracticable  fords  with  only  a  possible  option 
between  taking  to  the  hills  or  submitting  to  Mexican  fare  of  tortillas 
and  beans  in  one  of  the  native  villages  until  it  pleases  Jupiter  Pluvius 
to  open  the  road  again.  Here  as  nearly  everywhere  the  hills  were 
bristling  with  the  huge  Cucumber-like  Cacti  aforesaid,  locally  called 
Pitayos  ;  every  chink  in  the  rock  had  its  tenant,  and  many  thousands 
were  in  view  at  once.  Several  species  of  Acacia  (Mesquite)  and  a 
white  ghost-like  tree  called  Palo  Blanco,  or  the  White  Stick,  were  inter¬ 
mingled  with  these  Cacti,  the  Palo  Blanco  presenting  a  very  curious, 
tortuous,  drooping  appearance,  as  if  the  upper  half  were  dead.  This  I 
found  was  really  the  case  owing  to  a  severe  frost  the  previous  year, 
which  had  cut  them  all  halfway  down.  The  pink  Verbena  of  our 
.gardens  was  a  common  weed  here,  as  also  was  wild  Tobacco.  A  small 
yellow  (Enotliera  or  Evening  Primrose  took  the  place  of  our  Primula 
morning  and  evening,  and  Eschscholtzia  californica  replaced  our  Butter¬ 
cups.  Agaves,  here  called  Mescal  Plants,  were  plentiful,  and  every 
now  and  then  donkeys  laden  with  their  huge  Pine  Apple-like  roots  were 
seen  proceeding  to  the  Mescal  ranches,  where  the  only  spirit  of  the 
country  is  distilled.  This  spirit  is  very  strong  and  intoxicating,  but  has 
the  reputation  of  leaving  no  headache  behind  it ;  its  taste  is  inde¬ 
scribable,  and  requires  an  apprenticeship  before  it  can  be  appreciated. 
Three  species  of  CEnothera  I  found  in  the  district,  one  of  which, 
O.  taraxacifolia,  is  marvellously  beautiful  in  its  native  habitats,  the 
huge  snow  white  flowers,  about  4  inches  in  diameter,  forming  solid 
clumps  a  foot  across,  gleaming  like  snow  heaps  in  the  moonlight,  but 
disappearing  like  all  the  family  soon  after  sunrise.  All  three  species  were 
-of  the  same  habit,  and  foliage— i.e.,  a  la  Dandelion.  The  specific  name 
of  the  largest,  taraxacifolia,  may  do  for  all  three.  Some  of  the  Acacias 
here  (Mesquite)  bore  huge  pendent  bunches  of  two  sorts  of  Mistletoe, 
both  quite  different  from  ours,  the  leaves  being  almost  entirely  aborted, 
and  the  plants  consisting  solely  of  long  pendulous  jointed  stalks  and 
minute  blossoms.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  Mexicans  that  if  these  were 
dried  and  smoked  as  cigarettes,  two  or  three  whiffs  sufficing,  as  the  active 
principle  was  very  strong,  a  powerful  remedy  was  afforded  for  coughs. 
While  camping  out  by  the  river  I  explored  some  rocks  close  by,  and 
found  a  species  of  Lastrea,  not  unlike  L.  thelypteris,  but  of  different 
habit  of  growth,  possibly  L.  nova  boracense. 

During  the  latter  part  of  my  stay  in  Mexico  the  season  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  for  many  of  the  Yucca  and  Cactus  tribes  to  be  in 
blossom,  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  finer  sight  than  I  had  on  one  of  my 
trips  over  the  hills,  when  I  came  across  a  huge  Yucca  with  some  five  or 
six  immense  spikes  of  its  pure  white  Lily-like  blooms  just  in  perfection. 
There  must  have  been  several  hundred  blossoms,  forming  a  dense  bunch 
•of  white,  some  4  feet  high  by  2  through.  When  I  came  up  it  was  in 
absolute  perfection,  and  constituted  a  really  regal  bouquet. 

The  common  Prickly  Pear  Cactus  (Opuntia),  as  large  as  a  fair  sized 
Rhododendron,  and  smothered  with  large  pale  yellow  blossoms,  is  also 
a  sight  to  be  seen.  This  plant  is  given  a  place  in  orchards  for  the  sake 
of  its  fruits,  and  under  cultivation  assumes  the  dimensions  of  a  good 
■sized  tree,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is  curious  in 
this  case  tu  see  the  transmutation  of  the  first  flat  oval  leaf  or  leaves 
into  a  thick  wooden  trunk.  The  skeletons  of  these  old  leaves  are  very 
beautiful  in  their  lace-like  design,  and  might,  I  think,  be  utilised  well  in 
•cabinet  work.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  cultivated  plants  are  nearly 
devoid  of  thorns,  entirely  so  of  the  obvious  large  ones.  As  a  curious  con¬ 
trast  in  habit  of  growth  I  may  mention  here  that  on  my  return  journey  I 
stopped  at  Little  Bock,  a  city  in  Texas,  for  a  few  hours,  and  found 
there  the  Prickly  Pear  Cactus  reduced  to  a  few  inches  in  height, 
■quite  decumbent,  very  prickly,  and  forming  large  flat  masses,  5  or 
6  feet  across,  in  the  grass  of  the  fields,  from  which  at  a  small  distance 
it  could  hardly  be  discriminated. 

The  Giant  Cactus,  Cereus  giganteus,  wrhich  sometimes  reaches,  I  am 
told,  60  feet  in  height,  I  only  saw  in  one  place,  which  afforded  a  s:ngular 
instance  of  restricted  locality.  I  was  shown  some  photographs  of  a 


certain  mine  which  I  was  desired  to  visit,  and  in  these  photos  I  clearly 
recognised  in  the  hills  several  specimens  of  this  Cactus  which  I  had 
vainly  sought  in  my  journey  hitherto.  The  mines  were  some  thirty  miles 
distant  across  a  breakneck  country,  only  traversable  on  horseback,  and 
I  need  hardly  say  that  all  the  way  I  was  on  the  look  out  for  the  Cacti 
in  question,  locally  named  Saguaros,  yet  singular  to  relate  I  found  when 
I  arrived  at  the  mine  that  they  were  entirely  confined  in  that  region  to 
the  one  hillside,  where  possibly  some  thirty  or  forty  were  scattered.  On 
the  way  the  country  round  for  many  miles  could  be  seen,  but  here  and 
there  only  were  they  to  be  found,  yet  the  general  conditions  seemed 
identical  all  about.  The  hill  in  question,  however,  was  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  containing  a  network  of  silver  lead  veins,  which 
suggests  the  probability  of  the  restriction  of  the  Cactus  being  due  to 
the  existence  solely  in  this  spot  of  some  essential  elements  in  the  soil. 
Some  day  the  botanist  may  help  the  miner. 

The  geological  conformation  of  Sonora  is  very  peculiar — a  succession 
of  low  table  lands,  relieved  on  the  one  hand  by  high  serrated  mountain 
ranges,  with  here  and  there  a  higher  table  land,  forming  a  continuous 
flat-topped  hill  of  considerable  extent  and  height.  The  lower  table  lands 
or  mesas  have  been  cut  by  the  torrential  rains  peculiar  to  this  region  in 
July  and  August  into  innumerable  isolated  minor  flat-topped  hills  and 
level  ridge3,  while  the  valleys  or  canons  are  of  all  widths,  and  assume 
all  aspects,  from  wide  fertile  alluvial  plains  to  narrow  precipitous  rock- 
bound  chasms.  The  roads,  as  I  have  said,  lie  in  dry  weather  along  these 
valleys  and  up  the  stream  beds.  In  the  main  rivers  there  are  generally 
some  pretensions  to  a  road,  varied,  however,  by  fords.  I  counted  seventy- 
six  of  these  fords  in  one  day’s  journey.  Travelling  on  horseback  is 
necessarily  done  at  a  walk,  and  therefore  afEords  a  fine  opportunity  for 
studying  the  wayside  flora,  but  naturally  in  a  strange  land  many  of 
the  common  flowers  are  unknown,  and  even  their  family  only  can  be 
guessed  at  by  any  but  good  all-round  botanists,  which  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be.  I  plead  this  for  my  excuse  in  mentioning  really  only  a  tithe  of  the 
flowers  I  saw  and  admired,  but  to  which,  alas  1  1  lacked  a  proper  introduc¬ 
tion.  The  animals  and  reptiles  of  the  district  are  hardly  numerous  either 
in  species  or  individually.  Of  rattlesnakes  and  grass  snakes  I  only  came 
across  three  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  represented  only  by  a 
wriggling  gleam  of  light,  too  far  off  for  examination.  Several  species  of 
lizards  were  common,  some  of  a  beautiful  silver  grey,  and  over  a  foot 
long,  and  one  comical  little  fellow,  about  9  inches  long,  was  constantly 
running  out  of  the  road,  and,  perching  on  a  stone,  wagged  his  long 
pointed  tail  over  his  back  just  like  a  dog.  A  smaller  species  with  a  blue 
belly  I  was  seriously  warned  against  as  venomous.  I  had  heard  the 
miners  speak  of  a  large  sluggish  lizard,  a  la  alligator,  called  by  them 
the  Healey  Monster,  as  it  was  common  in  the  Healey  Biver.  The  bite  of 
this,  I  was  assured  by  several,  was  surely  fatal,  and  that,  moreover,  it 
would  blow  its  poison  at  anyone  from  a  distance  of  many  feet.  This 
sounded  a  little  fabulous,  but  I  think  there  is  something  in  the 
bite.  One  Saturday  a  fine  specimen  of  this  lizard  was  brought 
down  by  a  miner  who  had  stunned  it — killed  it,  he  thought  with 
a  stick.  This  measured  17|  inches  long,  was  of  a  brilliant  salmon  and 
black,  in  a  tortuous,  stripy  pattern,  and  undoubtedly  possessed  two 
poison  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw,  just  like  a  snake.  In  a  few  hours  he 
seemed  to  recover,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  sketch  him  as  he  lived. 
Another  was  killed  two  days  later,  so  they  cannot  be  very  rare.  W  ild 
pigs,  mountain  lions  (kumas),  wild  cats,  deer,  wolves,  and  bears  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  hills,  and  oft  in  the  stilly  night 

“  The  skunk  perfumes  the  ambient  air 
With  perfume  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

And  when  the  miner  sees  him  nigh, 

He  never  stays  to  say  good-bye, 

But  hooks  it  then  and  there.” 

The  skunk  is  a  pretty  animal,  like  a  small  black  and  white  fox  ;  indeed; 
its  Spanish  name,  Zorilla,  means  simply  a  little  fox,  but  it  is  so  conscious 
of  its  own  strength,  i.e.,  olfactorily,  that  it  will  not  get  out  of  the  way  if 
met  in  the  road,  but  simply  defies  you,  and  the  Americans  so  recognise  its 
power  that  if  one  enters  a  mining  camp  all  the  men  “absquatulate’  at 
once,  having  more  respect  for  its  almighty  scent  than  even  for  the 
almighty  dollar.  The  birds  are  numerous,  and  I  saw  many  specimens  of 
the  brilliant  scarlet  cardinal.  It  is  too  far  north  for  parrots,  but  I  saw  a 
row  of  humming  birds  perched  one  day  on  a  telegraph  wire.  Scorpions 
were  pretty  numerous,  and  tarantulas  and  centipedes  by  no  means  rare. 

On  the  return  journey,  passing  through  Texas,  at  one  of  the  stations 
the  train  was  besieged  by  a  lot  of  children  selling  Cacti  and  Resurrection 
Plants  (Selaginella  lepidophylla).  These  latter  they  collect  on  the 
sandy  plains,  where  apparently  during  the  dry  season  they  roll  about 
and  are  literally  baked,  but  when  the  wet  weather  sets  in  they  at  once 
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open  oafc  and  re-establish  themselves.  The  specimen  I  show  was  three 
weeks  in  my  portmanteau,  but  a  few  hours’  soaking  restored  it  absolutel / 
to  life  and  verdure.  When  the  family  habits  are  considered,  and  its  close 
kinship  to  Ferns,  this  adaptation  to  alternate  drought  and  soaking  is  very 
singular.  At  Fort  Worth  railway  station,  where  we  arrived  in  the  evening, 
I  was  much  puzzled  by  what  I  took  to  be  a  constant  rather  musical 
whistle,  which,  however,  seemed  to  fill  the  air  and  ear  even  more  than 
that,  and  since,  moreover,  the  American  steam  whistle  has  a  deep  base 
voice,  we  were  forced  to  seek  some  other  solution,  and  on  inquiry  found 
that  the  sound  proceeded  from  a  multitude  of  bullfrogs  which  tenanted 
a  large  reservoir  adjoining  the  station.  Shortly  after,  as  the  dusk 
deepened,  the  air  seemed  full  of  sparks  from  the  engine,  a  not  uncom¬ 
mon  occurrence,  but  as  this  phenomenon  appeared  on  both  sides  of  the 
line,  and  as  the  motion,  moreover,  was  very  eccentric,  again  we  had  to 
have  recourse  to  inquiry,  and  found  that  these  darting  lights  were  fireflies. 
In  the  night  I  had  a  curious  opportunity  of  seeing  simultaneously  the 
said  fireflies  mingled  with  real  sparks  from  the  engine,  and  two  or  three 
shooting  stars,  the  similarity  of  which  to  the  eye  was  very  remarkable. 
Continuing  the  journey  we  passed  myriads  of  Struthiopteris  pennsyl- 
vanica  fringing  the  swamps  bordering  the  railway,  also  a  species  of 
Pteris,  much  smaller  than  our  common  brake,  but  I  think  a  variety. 
Other  Ferns  I  saw  rising,  but  it  was  too  early  to  discriminate  their 
family  at  a  distance. 

Niagara  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe.  One  of  its  greatest  peculiari¬ 
ties  to  me  was  its  utterly  unexpected  appearance.  One  goes  rolling, 
and  rolling,  and  rolling  through  a  country  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and 
apparently  about  as  likely  to  afford  a  magnificent  view,  much  less  a 
stupendous  waterfall,  as  the  flattest  part  of  Essex  ;  suddenly,  however, 
the  train  slackens  speed,  pulls  up  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and  there 
in  an  instant  appears  the  awful  gorge  of  Niagara,  with  its  world  of 
tumbling  water  ;  above  it  the  mighty  river  itself,  stretching  away  to 
the  horizon,  across  a  seemingly  boundless  plain,  and  below  the  green 
whirly  mass  of  foam  and  flood,  pulling  itself  as  it  were  together  out  of 
the  chaos  of  its  fall  for  its  second  mad  rush  through  the  rapids  below, 
which  in  all  their  fury  are  seen  fighting  their  way  along  the  deep 
channel,  bounded  by  the  tall  cliffs,  through  which  the  raging  water  has 
cut  its  headlong  way. 

The  sight  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  my  journey,  though  by  no 
means  the  end  of  it.  In  these  days  of  travel,  however,  I  need  not 
enlarge  upon  the  ocean  trip  homeward,  except  to  say  that  I  came  in  the 
“  City  of  New  York,”  the  largest  passenger  vessel  existing — indeed,  a 
floating  palace,  which  would,  I  opine,  have  surprised  Columbus  consider¬ 
ably  had  he  met  it  on  his  first  outward  voyage  of  discovery. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

We  are  requested  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
to  state  that  iu  consequence  of  His  Majesty  the  Shah  of  Persia 
(who  will  be  accompanied  by  Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales)  having  intimated  his  wish  to  visit  the  metro¬ 
politan  Show  of  the  Society  on  Saturday,  July  6th,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Exhibition  will  be  held  in  a  tent  adjoining  the  north  end  of 
the  Palace,  from  which  it  will  be  entered.  As  His  Majesty  cannot 
arrive  at  the  Palace  before  ha  f-past.  six  it  is  hoped  that  exhibitors  will 
consent  to  allow  their  boxes  to  remain  for  the  inspection  of  the  Royal 
party.  Some  inconvenience  having  been  experienced  as  to  private  view 
tickets,  they  will  on  this  occasion  have  a  piece  torn  off  them  at  the 
turnstiles,  the  remainder  to  be  given  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent. 

SOUVENIR  DE  S.  A.  PRINCE. 

Me.  G,  Prince  of  Oxford  has  favoured  us  with  blooms  of  this 
beautiful  white  Rose.  They  are  as  large  as  the  best  we  have  seen 
of  Souvenir  d’un  Ami,  from  which  the  variety  originated,  and  in  form 
difficult  to  excel.  The  foliage  is  large  and  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  new  white  Rose  will 
become  a  general  favourite. 

FRAGRANT  ROSE?. 

The  first  prize  for  six  fine-scented  Roses  at  the  Summer  Show  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  was  awarded  to  a  stand  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  varieties:— Catherine  Mermet.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Innocente 
Pirola.  Princess  of  Wales,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam. 
These  are  all  Tea-scented. — I’. 


THE  OLD  DOUBLE  YELLOW  PROVENCE  ROSE. 

We  received  from  Mrs.  Barsham  of  Fincham.  Djwnham,  Norfolk,, 
some  most  exceedingly  fine  flowers  of  the  old  double  yellow  Provence 
Rose,  and  we  wrote  to  her  to  ask  how  and  where  the  plant  was  growing- 
We  enclose  her  reply,  if  you  think  it  will  be  of  service  in  the  culture  of 
this  rather  scarce  Rose.  Here  we  have  flowered  it  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  planted  over  our  chalk  down  at  the  foot  of  a  small  granite 
rock.  We  notice  Mrs.  Barsham’s  soil  is  loam  on  granite  or  chalk. — 
George  Paul. 

“  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  all  I  can  about  giy  yellow  Provence  Rose. 
I  hardly  call  myself  a  Rose  grower,  only  a  Rose  lover.  The  Rose  is  on 
a  wall  facing  due  west.  The  wall  backs  on  the  stable  yard,  and  on  the- 
top  of  it  is  a  square  pigeon  house,  the  platform  of  which  overhangs  the 
wall  on  the  west  side  about  2  feet,  so  the  Rose  has  this  protection.  The 
wall  is  10  or  12  feet  high.  My  old  gardener  has  great  faith  in  liquid 
manure  made  from  sheep’s  droppings.  He  goes  into  the  fields  and 
collects  these,  then  puts  them  in  a  tub  with  water,  and  after  a  few  days 
uses  it.  The  Rose  has  two  or  three  canfuls  in  the  course  of  the  summer: 
Our  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk,  but  our  garden  has  a  good  depth  of  good1 
loamy  soil.  Can  the  pigeon  manure  help  the  Rose  ?  We  keep  about 
thirty  very  tame  fancy  pigeons.  The  Rose  is  kept  clean  by  the  plat¬ 
form,  but  of  course  the  bed  receives  the  manure. 

“  Pruning  it  really  has  none.  It  grows  freely,  and  is  always  clean  and 
healthy.  When  the  other  Roses  have  green  fly  or  mildew  the  yellow 
Provence  escapes.  It  always  has  plenty  of  buds  on  it,  but  until  lately 
they  have  burst  badly,  being  only  half  a  Rose  and  very  green.  If  I 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  good  blooms  about  the  5th  of 
July  may  I  send  them  to  you  to  show  at  the  Rose  Show  ?  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  National  Rose  Society  since  its  commencement,  and 
hope  to  be  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  5th  of  July.  The  Rose  has  now 
three  strong  suckers  thrown  up.  I  shall  take  them  away  in  the  autumn.” 

[A  bloom  was  enclosed  in  the  letter  of  a  rich  golden  colour,  a  shade- 
that  is  scarce  amongst  Roses,  and  the  variety  itself  is  now  too  rarely- 
seen  in  gardens,  like  many  other  old  but  beautiful  Roses.  We  hope  to. 
see  some  of  these  well  represented  at  the  National  Rise  Conference, 
Chiswick,  on  July  2nd.] 


YORK  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

“  Fine  weather  and  a  great  Show  1”  was  the  general  exe'amation  on 
Wednesday  the  lDth  inst.,  when  -the  thirty-first  anniversary  Exhibition 
took  place.  Roses  were  numerous ;  the  south,  represented  by  Mr. 
Frank  Cant,  and  the  north,  by  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons,  were  pitted' 
against  each  other,  and  it  was  a  close  fight,  both  stands  of  seventy-two- 
being  good.  Mr.  F.  Cant  of  Colchester  was  first ;  amongst  his  best, 
b'ooms  were  fine  examples  of  Madame  Montey,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Crown 
Prince,  a  beautiful  bloom  of  Pride  of  Reigate,  and  other  well' 
known  varieties.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  second  with  fine  blooms, 
which  included  some  superb  Teas — Grace  Darling,  Comtesse  de  Na¬ 
daillac,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  very  fine  generally ;  and  M.  Noman, 
as  well  as  other  popular  kinds.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath, 
were  third  ;  and  Messrs.  Burch,  Peterborough,  fourth.  Five  entries  of 
seventy-two  b  ooms  were  staged  in  this  c’ass.  Both  for  forty-eight  and 
thirty-six  blooms  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  first,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons 
second  for  forty-eight,  and  Mr.  Henry  May  third.  For  thirty-six  b'ooms, 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons  were  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  third. 
For  twenty-four  Roses,  first.  Mr.  F.  Cant ;  second,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Oxford  ;  third.  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd,  Bath.  There  was  a  class  for  twelve  white 
and  yellow  Roses,  which  was  well  filled.  First,  Mr.  Geo.  Prince  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons;  third,  Mr.  H.  Mav.  For  twelve  Tea 
Roses,  one  variety,  first,  Mr.  G.  Princ-with  superbly  co'ourei  blooms 
of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Second,  Messrs.  Harkness,  with  Caroline 
Kruger.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  H.P.,  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons  took 
the  first  prize  with  a  dozen  grand  b’ooms  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  which 
were  very  much  admired.  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  were  second 
with  twelve  fine  blooms  of  Lady  Alice,  also  a  first  class  stand.  Third, 
Mr.  Henry  May,  with  La  France.  The  display  of  cut  Roses  was  far 
away  the  most  extensive  ever  seen  at  York,  quite  2000  blooms  being 
staged.  Roses  in  pots  were  about  as  usual,  not  remarkable  for  high, 
culture. 

The  two  collections  ef  sixteen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Mr. 
Letts,  gardener  to  the  Eari  of  Zetland,  and  Mr.  Cypher,  Cheltenham, 
were  in  the  central  tent  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Letts  throughout  the  Exhi¬ 
bition  maintained  the  position  he  generally  occupies,  high  class  culture 
being  a  characteristic.  Mr.  Cypher's  plants  and  sty'e  of  growing  are 
so  well  known  as  not  to  require  much  commendation.  Mr.  Letts  was 
also  first  for  six  and  three  ornamental  plants,  and  old  growers  and 
exhibitors  looked  with  admiration  upon  the  Aske  Hall  collection  of  six. 
The  centre  plant  was  a  superb  Kentia  Forsteriana,  18  feet  high  o? 
more,  in  the  best  of  health,  with  a  handsome  graceful  habit  of  growth. 
Dion  edule,  with  a  fine  head  and  a  stout  trunk,  nearly  3  feet  in 
length,  a  wonderfully  fine  specimen  Encephalartos  Vroomi,  with  Crotons 
Johannis  and  angustifolius,  and  Kentia  Belmoreana  were  also  note¬ 
worthy. 

Ferns  were  plentiful  and  good,  and  there  was  a  good  display  of 
ornamental  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  Ericas  in  their 
various  classes.  Mr.  Letts  took  the  first  prize  for  three  Cape  Heaths 
with  fine  specimens. 

Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  but  were  good,  Mr.  Cypher 
taking  the  first  prize  for  ten,  six,  and  three  plants.  His  Cypripediums, 
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especially  C.  caudatum,  were  very  fine,  and  lie  had  fine  specimens  of 
Dendrobiums  Jamesonianum  and  Bensoni®.  Gloxinias  were  well  re¬ 
presented,  Mr.  C.  B.  Lamb’s  first  prize  plants  being  especially  good. 
Calceolarias,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Lilium  auratum,  Coleuses,  Crotons,  and 
other  plants  were  provided  for  and  were  well  represented. 

In  the  class  for  sixteen  varieties  of  bedding  plants  there  was  a  pood 
competition,  as  there  invariably  is  at  York.  Mr.  W.  Simpson  was  first, 
and  Mr.  Hardcastle  second.  For  twenty  alpine  and  herbaceous  plants  in 
pots  or  pans,  first,  Mr.  J.  Rodwell  ;  second,  Mr,  Hardcastle  ;  third,  Mr. 
G.  Cottam,  jun.  Some  excellent  Fuchsias  were  staged  ;  Mr.  McIntosh, 
gardener  to  J.  T.  Hingston,  Esq.,  was  first  for  six  as  well  as  three  plants 
with  well-grown  specimens  of  good  size. 

Of  the  Pelargoniums  we  must  speak  with  the  highest  praise.  Such 
plants  as  Mr.  Eastwood,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Titley,  Leeds,  showed,  were 
never  surpassed,  if  equalled.  Mr.  Eastwood  said  that  they  were  the 
finest  he  had  ever  exhibited,  and  old  hands  at  flower  shows,  who  well 
remember  the  past  years  of  grand  displays  of  Pelargoniums  at  York,  and 
the  older  days  of  Turner,  Bayley,  and  others,  freely  admitted  that  these 
plants  were  the  finest  they  had  seen.  Mr.  Eastwood  was  first  for  twelve, 
six,  and  three  plants  of  great  size,  and  faultless  in  cultivation  and 
flowering.  Mr.  McIntosh  was  a  grand  second  for  twelve  and  six,  and 
Miss  Steward  a  good  second  for  three  plants.  The  Zonals  were  numerous 
and  fine.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Mr.  Eastwood  was  first  with  plants  of 
great  size  and  excellent  culture,  and  Mr.  Henry  Pybus  a  good  second.  Miss 
Steward  was  third,  and  also  first  for  six  Z  nals.  Double  Zonals  were  good, 
and  for  fresh  young  plants  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  jun.,  was  first.  Second,  Mr.  East- 
wood.  Third,  Messrs.  A.  Simpson  &  Sons.  Bronzes  and  Tricolors  now 
form  one  class,  and  the  first  and  second  prize  plants  from  Miss  Wharton 
and  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  jun.,  were  clean  well-grown  specimens  of  moderate 
size.  Ivyleaf  Pelargoniums,  double  varieties,  were  well  shown  and  much 
admired,  and  are  worthy  of  encouragement.  The  first  prize  six  from  Mr. 
G.  Cottam  were  grand  plants  of  tall  bush  form,  and  were  a  little  too 
formal  in  style.  This  could  be  obviated  by  tying  at  a  longer  period 
before  the  Show.  The  display  of  Pelargoniums  has  always  been  a  noted 
feature  of  the  York  Show,  and  this  year’s  display  was  the  finest  of  all. 

The  general  cut  flower  classes  were  well  filled,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  especially.  In  the  class  for  twelve  varieties  Mr.  Mclndoe  was 
first,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Son  second,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Hutchinson  third. 
For  twenty-four  varieties,  prizes  given  by  Mr.  T.  Ware,  Messrs.  Hark¬ 
ness  and  Son  were  first,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  second.  For  twelve 
bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  Mr.  P.  Blair,  Trentham, 
was  first,  as  well  as  first  for  six  varieties,  chiefly  Orchids,  Mr.  Duncan, 
gardener  to  C.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  M.P.,  taking  second  prizes.  Cut  Pyre- 
thrums,  both  double  and  single,  were  numerous  and  good,  Messrs. 
Harkness  taking  the  leading  honours  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  each. 
Mr.  Battensby  was  first  in  the  amateur  class  for  twelve  doubles,  and 
Mr.  W.  Hutchinson  for  twelve  singles.  There  was  a  great  display  of 
Pansies,  and  keen  competition.  The  Show  varieties  were  not  up  to  the 
mark,  Mr.  T,  Battensby  taking  first  for  twenty-four  blooms.  Pansies 
were  strongly  represented,  and  here  Mr.  Battensby  was  first  and  Mr.  It. 
Mann  second  ;  all  the  classes  were  well  filled,  and  Mr.  M.  Campbell, 
florist,  Blantyre,  was  third  with  144  blooms  of  the  best  sorts  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  The  York  Show  of  this  year  has  indicated  very  plainly  that  the 
Pansy  is  becoming  a  more  and  more  popular  flower.  Violas  were  re¬ 
presented  by  two  collections  of  twelve  varieties  in  a  cut  state. 

Bouquets  were  not  numerous,  but  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry, 
maintained  their  reputation  by  taking  first  honours  in  the  three  classes 
for  bouquets.  A  few  good  tastefully  dressed  epergnes  and  some  portly 
baskets  of  flowers  were  staged. 

In  the  plant  department  of  the  Show  one  large  tent  was  devoted 
entirely  to  groups.  In  the  larger  class,  250  square  feet,  Mrs.  Gurney 
Pease  was  first,  as  well  as  for  the  smaller  class  of  groups  ;  these  and  one 
or  two  others  were  very  artistically  arranged,  and  the  groups  were  a 
telling  feature  of  the  Show. 

There  W'as  a  fair  display  of  fruit,  not  so  much  as  we  have  seen  at 
other  exhibitions  at  York,  but  there  was  close  competition,  especially  for 
the  first  prize  for  ten  varieties.  Our  notes  show  Mr.  Mclndoe  first, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram  second,  Duke  of  St.  Albans  third,  Duke  of 
Sutherland  fourth,  but  the  printed  report  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  gives 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.,  equal  firsts,  and  the 
Duke  of  St.  Albans  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram  equal  seconds. 
For  six  varieties  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first,  J.  Thorpe,  Esq.,  second,  and  Mr. 
Blair  third.  Lord  Hotham  (Mr.  Allsopp,  gardener),  was  well  first  with 
black  and  white  Grapes.  A  fine  lot  of  Melons  were  staged,  also  good 
Strawberries.  Amongst  the  dishes  was  one  of  Laxton’s  Noble  from  out 
of  doors,  a  variety  which  will  be  generally  grown  when  more  known 
for  its  earliness  and  productiveness. 

Some  good  vegetables  were  shown,  both  for  extra  prizes  and  in  the 
competing  classes  ;  also  a  quantity  of  good  Cucumbers  and  Tomatoes. 

The  non-competing  exhibits  were  both  numerous  and  good.  Messrs- 
Dicksons,  Limited,  Chester,  had  cut  herbaceous  Peeonies  and  other 
herbaceous  plants,  Messrs.  Harkness  &  Sons  a  collection  of  cut  her¬ 
baceous  plants,  and  Messrs.  Kent  &  Bryden,  Darlaston.  a  good  display. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  had  cut  blooms  of  double  Begonias  and  two 
varieties  of  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Souvenir  de  Mirande  and  King 
of  the  Purples,  both  acquisitions ;  cut  Pelargonium  blooms  and  their 
new  Coleus  Vesuvius.  Messrs.  Birkenhead,  Sale,  had  an  extensive 
.  collection  of  rare  hardy  and  other  Ferns  ;  Mrs.  M.  Smout,  Hastings, 
showed  a  very  pretty  display  of  ocean  flowers  for  indoor  decoration  ; 
Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  had  a  capital  display  of  alpine  and  herbaceous 
plants  ;  and  Mr.  Simpson,  Heworth,  showed  a  group  of  plants.  Mr. 


Prince  sent  a  stand  of  twelve  good  blooms  of  Rose  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince  ;  and  Messrs.  Foster  X  Pearson,  Nottingham,  had  in  the  grounds 
examples  of  their  horticultural  structures. 

Many  grand  galas  ha^e  been  enjoyed  at  York,  but  that  of  1889 
will  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  successful.  Everything  favoured 
the  event.  The  largest  number  of  people  who  have  entered  the  field  on. 
the  concluding  day  during  the  past  ten  years  attended  on  the  Friday. 
From  the  appended  particulars  the  attendance  for  the  past  few  years 
may  be  gathered  : — 


First  Day. 

Second  Day. 

Third  Day. 

1881  . 

.  3295  . 

.  20,371  . 

.  9,884 

1882  . 

.  3284  . 

.  24,255  . 

.  13,932 

1883  . 

.  2122  . 

.  24,736  . 

.  10,568 

1884  . 

.  4531  . 

.  23,614  . 

.  12,630 

1885  . 

.  4351  . 

.  25,631  . 

.  10,924 

1886  . 

.  4081  . . 

.  24.553  . 

.  12,709 

1887  . 

.  4430  . 

.  24,643  . 

.  10,834 

1888  . 

.  1030  . 

.  24.890  . 

.  12,834 

1889  . 

.  4643  . 

.  24,308  . 

.  14.850 

FRUIT  FORCING. 

Figs. — Second  Crops. — Fruits  in  early  houses  have  now  swelled  to  a 
good  size,  and  if  judiciously  thinned  there  will  be  a  crop  of  fine  Figs. 
This,  however,  depends  upon  their  not  being  overcropped,  the  foliage1 
being  kept  free  from  insects,  and  liberally  fed.  If  the  crop  is  heavy, 
the  former  thinning  not  having  been  sufficient,  a  second  thinning  should' 
be  attended  to  at  once,  leaving  the  most  forward  at  the  base  of  the- 
shoots,  which  will  ripen  earlier  than  the  others,  and  so  afford  more  time 
for  the  ripening  of  the  growths.  Early  forced  plants  and  trees  must 
have  the  young  growths  ripened  and  be  resting  by  the  middle  of 
October. 

Watering . — If  the  borders  were  allowed  to  become  dry  whilst  the 
first  crop  is  ripening  they  must  be  watered  repeatedly  through  a  stimu¬ 
lating  mulching  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  moistened  down  to  the 
drainage.  Liquid  manure  will  be  required  by  trees  having  their  roots 
in  borders  of  limited  extent,  and  more  frequently  than  by  trees  with  a- 
larger  extent  of  rooting  area,  about  once  a  week  in  the  first  case  and  every 
fortnight  in  the  other,  giving  thorough  supplies  and  always  in  a  tepid 
state.  Keep  the  mulching  wet  to  encourage  surface  roots. 

Insects. — Syringing  must  be  practised  twice  daily  except  in  dull  wet 
weather,  when  the  trees  should  be  syringed,  so  that  the  foliage  becomes 
dry  before  night.  Forcible  syringings  are  usually  sufficient  to  keep 
red  spider  in  check,  but  if  it  gets  a  ho  d  it  must  be  dislodged.  If 
attended  to  in  time  there  is  no  better  plan  than  syringing  the  leaves 
with  a  softsoap  solution,  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  and  scale  may  be  removed 
from  the  wood  by  using  a  brush.  Painting  the  pipes  with  sulphur  is  an 
effectual  remedy.  Heat  the  pipes  to  over  1G0°,  and  whilst  hot  paint 
with  sulphur  brought  to  the  consistency  of  cream  with  skim  milk. 
Close  the  house,  the  foliage  being  dry  and  the  pipes  hot  for  an  hourab 
least  after  the  sulphur  is  applied.  They  should  then  be  allowed  to 
gradually  cool,  syringing  forcibly  the  following  morning. 

Temperature  and  Ventilation. — Artificial  heat  will  not  now  be 
necessary  unless  the  weather  is  unusually  cold  and  wet,  then  fire  heat 
will  be  required  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  GO0  to  G5°,  and 
70°  to  75°  by  day.  Ventilate  early,  especially  on  bright  mornings. 
Keep  through  the  day  at  80°  to  85°  with  sun,  and  close  sufficiently  early 
to  run  up  to  85°  or  90°,  providing  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

Succession  Souses. — Fruit  Ripening. — With  the  fruit  changing 
colour  afford  more  air,  insuring  a  circulation  constantly  by  top  and 
bottom  ventilation  whenever  circumstances  allow.  Gradually  reduce 
the  moisture,  keeping  it  from  the  fruit  and  exposing  the  latter  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  full  influence  of  light  and  air.  A  well  ripened  I  ig  is 
delicious,  whilst  a  badly  ripened  one  is  the  most  insipid  of  fruits. 
Lessened  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots,  but  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  suffer.  Therefore  keep  the  soil  moist,  and  the  surface 
should  be  occasionally  damped  ;  indeed  it  must  be  kept  moist  so  as  to 
preserve  the  surface  roots.  In  order  to  keep  red  spider  in  check  a 
thorough  watering  may  be  given  the  trees  after  the  fruit  has  been 
closely°gathered,  and  this  repeated  each  time  the  fruit  is  gathered  will 
keep  the  insects  under  until  the  crop  is  gathered,  when  other  means 
can  be  employed.  If  done  sufficiently  early  on  a  fine  day  the  fruit  will 
not  be  in  the  least  deteriorated,  but  the  water  must  be  soft,  clear,  and 

^ Trees  Swelling  their  CVoyw.-Mulch  the  borders  with  short  manure 
2  or  3  inches  thick.  Give  a  supply  of  tepid  water,  and  in  the  case  of 
trees  carrying  heavy  crops  and  not  having  a  tendency  to  over- 
luxuriance  with  liquid  manure.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  overfeed  Figs 
in  well  drained  borders,  and  with  the  roots  confined  to  limited  areas. 
Wide  deep  borders  of  rich  materials  are  great  evils,  and  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  results.  The  trees  grow  well,  but  that  is  the  extent  of  their 
utility.  Syringe  twice  a  day  in  fine  weather,  and  always  in  good  time 
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in  the  afternoon,  closing  the  house  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  gain 
enough  sun  heat  to  rise  to  90°  or  95°.  As  the  fruit  approaches  ripening 
admit  a  little  air  at  the  top  of  the  house  before  nightfall.  The  secret 
of  avoiding  scorched  leaves  and  scalds  is  early  ventilation. 

Late  Houses. — Figs  are  not  grown  in  cool  houses  so  much  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  The  fruit  is  most  wholesome,  and  makes  a  useful  addition 
to  the  dessert.  Narrow  borders  of  calcareous  soil  well  drained  and  a 
light  well-ventilated  structure  afford  excellent  results.  The  chief  things 
are  to  grow  thin,  feed  highly,  ventilate  early,  and  utilise  sun  heat  by 
early  closing.  Keep  the  growths  thin,  stop  at  the  fifth  leaf — i.e.,  the 
side  shoots,  and  keep  the  borders  well  mulched  and  watered.  The  trees 
will  ripen  one  full  crop  in  August,  after  which  it  is  advisable  to  let  the 
shoots  grow  up  to  the  glass. 

Melons. — Houses  and  Pits  Cleared  of  Fruit. — Prompt  decision 
must  be  made  as  to  whether  the  plants  are  worth  keeping  for  a  second 
•crop.  If  the  plants  are  healthy  and  not  infested  with  red  spider  they 
may  be  reserved  for  a  second  crop,  in  which  case  growths  should  have 
been  retained  and  encouraged  in  the  later  stages  of  the  first  crop,  and  a 
good  set  will  have  been  secured  in  these  whilst  the  structures  were  kept 
drier  for  the  fruit  ripening.  The  old  growths  in  this  case  should  be  cut 
■away,  but  not  all  at  once,  as  that  would  give  a  check,  reserving  the  best 
of  the  growths,  and  any  cuts  that  bleed  should  be  dried  with  quicklime. 
Remove  a  little  of  the  surface  soil,  and  apply  some  lumpy  loam.  Soak 
•with  tepid  water,  and  follow  at  once  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  Employ 
short  manure,  collected,  spread  in  a  shed,  and  turned  two  or  three 
times  before  using  as  a  mulch  for  the  Melons,  a  little  and  often,  rather 
than  a  heavy  mulching  at  once.  If  kept  moist  the  roots  will  soon 
■spread  in  the  loam.  Thin  the  fruits  to  half  a  dozen,  or  apportion  the 
number  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  but  as  the  fruit  does  not  attain  to 
■so  large  a  size  as  the  first  crop,  and  as  this  will  be  the  last  crop  of 
the  plants,  more  may  be  taken  than  is  advisable  at  first,  especially 
when  a  second  crop  from  the  same  plants  is  desired.  Allow  a  fair 
•extension  of  fresh  growths,  especially  if  the  plants  have  to  be  grown 
on  before  fruit  can  be  had,  as  not  all  varieties  are  amenable  to  the 
continuous  system  of  cropping,  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  a  good  growth,  and  then  seek  a  good  set  by  a  drier  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Replanting  in  Houses,  Pits,  and  Frames. — If  the  plants  are  not  in 
condition  for  carrying  a  second  crop  clear  them  out  at  once,  removing 
the  soil,  and  the  heat  being  had  from  fermenting  materials,  remove  a 
portion  of  it  and  add  some  fresh,  mixing  it  with  the  fresher  of  the  old, 
which  will  revive  the  bottom  heat  sufficiently  for  young  plants.  Cleanse 
bouse  or  structure  thoroughly,  much  success  depends  on  a  good  start. 
Plant  on  hillocks  or  ridges,  or  a  couple  of  barrowloads  of  soil  will  grow 
a  large  plant,  and  it  saves  much  trouble  afterwards.  Ram  the  soil  firm, 
and  when  warm  plant  the  Melons.  Shade  from  bright  sun  for  a  few 
days,  and  maintain  a  moist  atmosphere,  but  ventilate  freely. 

Plants  Setting  Fruit. — Artificial  impregnation  is  not  so  essential  now 
as  early  in  the  season.  If  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  Melons  to  set 
in  frames,  apply  good  linings,  and  admit  air  freely,  ventilating  a  little 
at  night,  so  as  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  blossoms, 
as  to  set  the  pollen  must  be  dry  and  the  stigmas  not  destroyed  by 
moisture.  Keep  the  foliage  fairly  thin,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  the 
knife  much  during  setting,  still  light  and  air  is  essential.  Avoid  giving 
water  if  it  can  be  helped,  yet  the  foliage  must  not  flag. 

Plants  Swelling  their  Crops. — Add  fresh  soil  to  the  ridges  or 
hillocks  as  necessary.  Syringe  plants  in  houses  at  closing  time,  and 
■damp  down  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  of  hot  days.  Afford 
liquid  manure  copiously,  always  weak  and  tepid.  Afford  supports  to 
the  fruit  in  good  time,  placing  slates  under  those  in  pits  and  frames. 
Keep  the  foliage  fairly  thin,  avoiding  too  distant  thinning  or  trimming, 
as  allowing  a  large  amount  of  foliage  to  be  made  and  afterwards  have 
to  reduce  it  in  quantity  gives  a  serious  check,  and  prolific  of  gangrene 
or  gumming.  Ventilate  early  at  75°,  keep  through  the  day  at  80°  to 
D0°,  as  sun  avails,  and  close  so  as  to  run  up  to  95°  or  100°,  with  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  A  little  ventilation  about  6  p.m.  will  allow 
the  temperature  to  fall  gradually,  any  vitiated  air  escaping.  As  the 
fruit  approaches  ripening  reduce  the  water  at  the  roots,  but  not  to 
cause  flagging,  and  admit  a  little  air  constantly,  withholding  water 
from  the  fruit.  Cracked  fruits  are  generally  a  consequence  of  a  moist 
close  atmosphere  at  night. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Roses. — These  have  improved  considerably  under  the  influence  of 
warmer  weather,  and  the  caterpillars  and  maggots  have  done  their 
worst.  Hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy  for  these,  and  if  gloves  are 
worn  crushing  the  maggots  as  they  are  curled  up  in  the  leaves  is  not  so 
unpleasant  an  operation  as  might  at  first  appear.  Large  properly  formed 
blooms,  whether  required  for  exhibition  purposes  or  not,  are  always 
the  most  appreciated,  and  as  they  are  of  greater  substance  they  are  also 
much  more  durable  than  the  small  flimsy  blooms  cut  from  crowded  and 
■it  may  be  starved  bushes.  Thinning  the  buds  ought  to  be  closely 
practised,  only  the  most  perfect  and  best  placed  ones  being  reserved. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  glut  and  then  a  scarcity  of  flowers  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  forward  buds,  this  favouring 
the  development  of  later  buds,  which  otherwise  would  never  reach  per¬ 
fection.  V  hen  cutting  buds  or  partially  opened  blooms  some  regard 
should  be  paid  to  the  habit  of  the  variety.  For  instance,  La  France, 
•one  of  the  very  best  varieties  in  cultivation,  if  in  good  health,  forms 
strong  branching  growths  which  continue  to  flower  all  the  season,  this 
also  being  the  habit  of  Teas  generally.  Others  of  a  less  branching 


habit  may  well  be  cut  with  a  good  length  of  stem,  and  this  rather  severe 
early  summer  pruning  will  usually  be  followed  by  strong  late  summer 
flowering  shoots. 

Watering  and  Mulching  Roses.— On  heavy  lands  many  of  the  Roses 
were  at  one  time  of  a  sickly  yellow  hue,  this  being  principally  owing  to 
the  wet  and  cold  state  of  the  ground.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to 
either  water  or  mulch  the  bushes  when  in  this  plight,  a  surface  loosen¬ 
ing  of  the  soil  being  all  that  could  be  advised  under  the  circumstances. 
Now  that  the  sun  heat  has  warmed  the  soil  and  it  has  become  drier,  a 
mulching  of  strawy  manure,  spent  tan,  or  some  other  substitute  might 
well  be  given,  and  when  it  is  found  the  soil  about  the  roots  will  not  bind 
badly  in  the  hand  liquid  manure  may  also  be  given  safely  and  with 
advantage.  On  hot  dry  soils  Roses  soon  fail  unless  well  supplied  with 
water  during  a  dry  summer,  and  in  all  such  cases  a  thick  mulching  is 
necessary,  nothing  being  better  than  either  cowyard  manure  or  that 
obtained  from  a  piggery.  These  mulchings  may  in  some  cases  be 
objected  to  on  account  of  their  fancied  unsightly  appearance,  but  this 
difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  surfacing  the  manure  with  common 
garden  soil.  In  fact,  the  mulching  is  improved  by  this  addition,  as  it  is 
then  much  less  liable  to  become  caked  and  dry.  Various  special 
manures,  as  well  as  the  drainage  from  farmyards,  soot  water,  and  that 
made  by  well  soaking  a  bag  of  sheep’s  dropping  and  soot  in  a  tub  of 
water,  are  also  suitable  for  washing  down  to  the  roots  of  Roses,  and  one 
or  more  of  these  fertilisers  ought  to  be  used  in  moderation  by  all  who 
need  fine  blooms.  Dull  or  showery  weather  or,  failing  this,  evenings, 
generally  are  the  best  times  for  applying  liquid  manure,  and  a  good 
soaking  should  be  given,  otherwise  it  will  be  wasted  labour.  Roses 
growing  against  pillars  and  sunny  walls  are  usually  most  in  need  of 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  mulchings  and  good  soakings  of  liquid 
manure,  but  these  are  frequently  the  most  neglected.  In  every  case 
either  pond  water  or  water  naturally  soft,  or  that  has  been  exposed  to 
the  sunshine  and  air  long  enough  to  become  warm  and  soft,  should  be 
used,  cold  spring  water  being  the  worst  that  can  be  used. 

Cleaning  Roses. — Most  of  the  Roses  growing  in  the  open  are  com¬ 
paratively  clean,  but  rarely  have  many  of  the  pillar  and  wall  plants 
been  seen  in  a  worse  plight.  Mildew  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  green  fly 
is  also  very  plentiful.  Something  must  be  done,  or  the  trees  will  be  an 
eyesore  all  the  summer,  and  be  of  but  little  service  in  the  following 
season.  Mildew  is  not  easily  checked,  but  several  of  the  advertised 
remedies,  which  most  nurserymen  keep  in  stock,  are  easily  applied  and 
effective.  Soapy  water  in  which  several  handfuls  of  sulphur  have  been 
squeezed  through  a  muslin  bag  well  and  frequently  syringed  into  and 
over  the  trees,  the  wood  and  leaves  being  eventually  coated  with  sul¬ 
phur,  also  checks  the  spread  of  mildew  as  well  as  insect  pests.  A  solu¬ 
tion  of  either  tobacco  and  softsoap  or  quassia  chips  and  softsoap 
freely  diluted  with  soft  water,  and  vigorous'y  applied  to  the  affected 
trees  either  with  an  engine  or  syringe  will  clear  them  of  green  fly  and 
other  insects,  and  so  also  will  ordinary  soapsuds.  Poverty  at  the  roots 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  attacks  by  mildew,  and  insect  pests  do  not  make 
much  headway  on  vigorous  trees.  A  more  liberal  system  of  treatment 
at  the  roots,  such  as  has  just  been  advised,  ought  therefore  to  be  adopted, 
and  if  these  measures  are  persevered  in  the  Roses  may  yet  do  well. 

Spring-flowering  Plants. —  As  a  rule  it  is  necessary  to  purchase 
fresh  bulbs  every  autumn.  No  dependance  can  be  placed  on  those  that 
flowered  this  spring,  and  which  had  perforce  to  be  lifted  recently. 
When  Hyacinths,  Narcissi,  Daffodils,  Tulips,  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  and 
Scillas  are  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  ground  the  greater 
portion  of  them  increase  in  numbers  and  flower  freely  every  season. 
The  four  last  named  not  unfrequently  flower  fairly  well  when  they  are 
lifted  every  spring  and  replanted  in  the  autumn,  but  they  succeed  far 
better  if  left  in  the  ground.  When  the  bulbs  were  first  dug  up  from 
the  beds  they  ought  to  have  been  laid  in  the  ground  till  the  foliage  is 
quite  dead  and  the  bulbs  well  ripened,  they  may  then  be  cleared  of  the 
old  foliage  and  be  packed  thickly  in  shallow  boxes  of  sand.  Any  cool 
dry  loft  or  shed  is  suitable  for  keeping  the  bulbs,  a  sharp  look  out 
being  kept  for  mice,  or  these  little  depredators  will  very  probably  clear 
up  the  whole  of  them. 

Spring  Bedding  Plants. — Those  required  for  the  flower  beds  next 
autumn  must  not  be  neglected  now.  All  the  Conifers,  Aucuba3,  Hollies, 
Laurels,  and  other  shrubs  ought  to  be  firmly  planted  in  fairly  good 
ground  and  a  rather  cool  position.  If  the  balls  are  very  dry  soak  them 
in  tubs  of  water  prior  to  replanting,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remoisten  them  when  surrounded  by  soil.  Cool  or  north  borders  are 
usually  the  best  summer  quarters  for  various  perennials  being  kept  or 
prepared  for  the  beds  in  winter.  Among  these  are  included  Daisies, 
Polyanthuses,  Primulas,  Primroses,  Hepaticas,  Arabises,  Aubrietias, 
double  Wallflowers,  Alyssums,  Ajuga  reptans  rubra,  and  Saxifragas. 
The  greater  portion  of  these  divide  freely,  and  if  all  the  divisions  are 
dibbled  out  firmly  on  rather  sandy  ground  and  watered  whenever  dry, 
they  will  soon  become  strong  well-rooted  plants.  Any  slips  without 
roots  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  handlight,  and  shade  for  a  time, 
and  these  also  will  soon  become  sufficiently  well  rooted  to  transplant 
more  thinly  in  the  open.  Violas  and  Pansies  duly  lifted,  trimmed,  and 
laid  in  by  the  heels  in  good  ground  should  now  be  pushing  up  numerous 
young  shoots,  and  may  be  freely  divided  and  replanted.  Euonymus 
radicans  variegata  is  easily  propagated.  The  young  tops  should  be 
taken  off,  dibbled  thickly  in  handlights,  watered,  shaded,  and  kept 
close  till  rooted. 

THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

All  crops  are  maturing  rapidly,  but  many  of  them  are  inclined  to 
be  light  in  quantity,  and  if  dry  weather  continues  water  must  be  freely 
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applied  to  the  roots  to  insure  a  remunerative  crop.  This  applies  to 
Peas.  Dwarf  and  Runner  Beans,  Cauliflower,  and  choice  vegetables 
generally.  It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood,  however,  that  it  is 
useless  to  water  vegetables  when  they  are  almost  matured,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  and  improving  the  produce.  At  present  we  are 
watering  Tea  plants  that  have  no  signs  ot  flowering,  but  we  know  that 
this  moisture  will  do  them  much  good  by  the  time  they  flower,  as  it  is 
strengthening  the  plants  now,  and  this  is  what  is  wanted  to  produce  a 
fine  crop. 

Late  Peas. — Peas  are  always  plentiful  in  July  and  August,  but 
ftiey  are  often  scarce  in  September,  and  still  more  so  in  October.  This 
is  no  fault  of  the  Peas,  as  they  will  grow  and  fruit  then  as  freely  as  at 
present,  but  it  is  the  fault  of  the  cultivator  in  not  sowing  seed  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  too  much  hurry  to  get  the  seed  under  the  soil  to 
secure  a  long  succession  of  any  crop.  Late  Peas  may  be  sown  with 
advantage  at  the  present  time.  The  ground  for  their  reception  should 
he  heavily  manured  and  deeply  dug.  The  drills  should  be  opened  to  a 
depth  of  5  inches,  and  the  seed  sown  at  this  distance  from  the  surface. 
After  the  drills  have  been  opened,  and  before  sowing  the  seed,  water  the 
bottom  of  the  drill  thoroughly,  then  sow  and  cover  in  before  the 
moisture  has  evaporated;  it  will  then  be  retained  in  the  soil  near 
the  seed,  and  cause  it  to  germinate  freely  and  robustly.  Early  Peas 
are  sometimes  sown  for  late  crops,  but  we  never  found  them  so 
useful  as  the  late  sorts. 

Kidney  Beans.  —  Very  often  only  one  sowing  of  Runner  Beans 
is  made.  They  fruit  well  in  July,  August,  and  part  of  September, 
but  before  the  season  is  over  all  the  pods  have  become  too  old  for 
use,  and  no  new  ones  are  forming.  This  is  the  experience  of  many, 
but  it  may  be  remedied  by  sowing  some  late.  We  are  as  anxious  as 
any  to  have  the  Kidney  Beans  early,  but  we  also  like  them  up  to  the 
last,  and  we  annually  sow  some  rows  specially  to  begin  fruiting  when 
what  may  be  termed  the  summer  crops  are  over.  If  they  begin  to 
flower  by  the  middle  of  August  or  later  they  invariably  bear  tender 
young  pods  until  cut  off  by  frost.  The  first  or  second  week  in  July  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  these,  and  as  regards  the  mode  no  one  can  do  better 
than  follow  the  advice  given  above  for  late  Peas. 

Broad  Beans. — Here,  again,  we  have  a  crop  that  is  apt  to  taper  off 
too  soon  in  autumn.  Some  may  not  care  for  them  very  late,  but  they 
are  more  acceptable  on  the  table  late  than  they  are  in  the  hottest 
weather,  and  a  few  dishes  in  October  are  always  appreciated.  We  sow 
in  the  forepart  of  July  to  secure  these,  and  they  never  fail.  They 
require  strong  rich  soil  to  bring  them  to  the  greatest  perfection.  Where 
the  first  crops  are  late  in  podding,  if  the  points  are  taken  out  of  each 
plant  with  the  finger  and  thumb  it  will  cause  them  to  fill  their  pods 
much  more  rapidly  than  if  allowed  to  go  on  growing. 

Lettuces  and  Endive. — Lettuces  are  now  running  to  seed  before 
they  have  long  gained  full  size,  and  unless  a  rapid  succession  is  kept  up 
they  will  fail  to  meet  a  daily  demand.  Sowing  and  planting  small 
quantities  once  weekly  or  every  ten  days  is  the  only  way  to  keep  them 
always  good.  Those  that  are  kept  well  watered  at  the  roots  are  not  so 
apt  to  run  as  those  suffering  from  drought,  and  to  water  part  of  a  large 
quarter  will  insure  a  succession.  Unless  the  seed  drills  are  watered 
before  sowing  the  seed  now  the  young  plants  will  not  appear  in  any 
great  number  or  be  luxuriant.  Plants  that  are  just  through  the  soil 
should  also  be  watered  frequently,  as  no  summer  Lettuce  is  good  unless 
bulky  and  crisp.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  sow  the  main  crop  of  Endive, 
but  a  pinch  of  seed  should  be  sown  to  secure  a  few  dozens  of  plants 
for  use  in  August  or  September.  Endive  culture  resembles  that  of 
Lettuces,  and  both  are  so  easy  to  grow  that  none  need  fail  with  either. 

Planting  Winter  Greens. — Broccoli,  Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
and  all  winter  greens  are  now  in  good  condition  to  plant  out  in  their 
permanent  quarters.  There  may  not  be  vacant  spaces  to  receive  them 
all,  but  efforts  should  be  made  to  place  out  the  largest  of  the  plants, 
and  the  smaller  ones  may  be  left  in  the  seed  beds  to  be  planted  as  the 
ground  becomes  vacant.  The  soil  should  be  well  manured  and  well 
broken  before  any  of  them  are  planted.  If  a  quantity  of  soot  and  soil 
is  mixed  up  in  some  old  bucket  until  it  is  the  consistency  of  paint,  and 
the  roots  are  well  dabbled  in  this  before  planting,  it  will  prevent 
worms  injuring  them,  and  the  moisture  will  stimulate  growth.  This  is 
an  old-fashioned  plan,  but  a  good  one  in  dry  weather. 

Tomatoes. — Some  plants  under  glass  that  have  been  fruiting  all  the 
spring  are  now  nearly  exhausted,  but  cuttings  were  taken  from  them 
some  time  a?o,  and  one  day  soon  the  old  plants  will  be  rooted  out  and 
the  cutting  ones  planted  in  their  place.  These  will  be  in  fruit  before 
August  is  over,  and  no  matter  what  the  autumn  may  be  we  shall  have 
plenty  of  fruit  from  them  until  November  at  least.  We  do  not  like  to 
be  dealing  with  declining  plants  as  the  days  shorten,  and  none  but 
young  vigorous  ones  will  give  the  best  results  then.  There  are  excellent 
prospects  of  open  air  Tomatoes  being  a  great  success  this  season.  Some 
of  our  open  wall  plants  are  already  showing  fruit,  but  everything  must 
not  be  left' to  the  season,  and  all  should  now  pay  great  attention  to 
watering  and  training  the  plants.  Confine  every  one  of  them  to  one 
stem,  cut  off  any  over-luxuriant  leaves,  and  never  allow  them  to  double 
down  or  be  broken  from  neglect  of  tying.  Expose  the  plants  fully  to  the 
sun,  and  if  any  of  our  readers  have  omitted  to  plant  Tomatoes  in  the 
open  we  advise  them  to  do  so  at  once. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Crotons. — Plants  of  various  sizes  that  have  become  too  tall  may 
have  their  tops  removed  and  rooted.  These  plants  root  freely  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  provided  they  can  be  kept  close  in  a  frame  and 
shaded  from  the  sun.  A  capital  place  for  them  is  under  the  shade  of 


Melons  and  Cucumbers,  if  a  handlight  or  a  frame  can  be  provided  for 
them.  Remove  the  heads  with  bold  well  coloured  leaves  at  the  base 
where  the  wood  is  not  too  firm.  They  can  then  be  rooted  without  losing 
a  single  leaf.  Good  heads  may  be  inserted  in  5-inch  pots,  drained  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  they  were  rooted  and  being  transferred  from  smaller 
pots.  The  soil  may  consist  of  good  loam,  one-seventh  of  manure  and 
sand.  Place  a  little  sand  in  the  centre  for  the  base  of  the  cutting  to 
rest  upon.  Heads  of  variegatus,  Chelsoni,  and  other  small  foliaged 
varieties  should  be  placed  in  smaller  pots.  Water  after  insertion,  and,  iff 
practicable,  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  to  prevent 
evaporation.  See  that  the  foliage  is  free  from  thrips  and  other  insects 
before  the  cuttings  are  inserted.  If  stock  is  limited,  or  quantities  of 
small  plants  are  needed  in  2  or  3-inch  pots  for  association  during  the- 
winter  with  Mosses,  Ferns,  and  other  small  growing  plants,  do  not  throw 
away  the  plants  from  which  the  heads  have  been  removed.  Allow  them 
to  break  into  growth  and  make  shoots,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  cut¬ 
tings  in  a  short  time  suitable  for  the  purpose  indicated  will  be  produced. 

Bracainas. — Where  a  constant  supply  of  these  is  needed  in  various 
sized  pots  for  decoration,  they  must  have  constant  attention.  Plants 
wintered  in  2-inch  pots,  and  placed  early  in  the  year  into  G-inch  pots, 
will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  any  purpose.  If  large  plants  for  single 
vases  or  for  elevating  above  dwarf  plants  in  groups  are  required  a  few 
strong  growers  may  be  placed  into  8-inch  pots.  Some  judgment  is 
needed  in  selecting  the  plants  for  this  purpose  ;  it  will  be  found  that 
rather  tall  growing  varieties  are  the  most  serviceable.  Plants  of 
D.  rutilans  that  were  in  3-inch  pots  early  in  the  year,  and  have  been 
kept  in  heat,  are  nearly  4  feet  high  in  8-inch  pots.  The  majority  are  in. 
5  and  6-inch  pots,  and  are  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  high,  and  are  now 
being  employed  for  various  purposes.  If  the  plants  are  not  needed  for 
some  time,  keep  them  cool,  and  growth  will  be  slow.  If  any  of  the 
plants  display  signs  of  becoming  too  large  before  they  can  be  used,  take 
off  the  heads  and  strike  them  in  4-inch  pots.  They  will  strike  without 
injury  to  the  leaves  if  plunged  in  a  frame  and  a  little  ventilation  pro¬ 
vided,  giving  them  in  other  respects  the  same  treatment  advised  for 
Crotons.  The  root  portions  of  the  plant  must  be  dried  for  a  few  days,, 
and  may  then  be  cut  up  for  young  plants.  Those  raised  from  stems 
during  the  spring  should  now  be  placed  into  5-inch  pots.  Plants  of 
D.  Goldieana  that  have  become  too  tall  may  have  the  heads  removed 
and  inserted  in  5-inch  pots.  Be  careful  to  take  these  where  the  wood 
is  soft,  and  then  they  will  root  quickly  if  kept  close  under  handlightss- 
in  heat  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  leaves.  D.  gracilis  and 
D.  Lindeni  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  only  these  need  not  be 
placed  under  handlights.  They  root  better  if  they  are  merely  plunged 
in  a  moderately  shady  position  in  a  warm  structure.  Keep  the  stools 
for  yielding  cuttings,  which  when  long  enough  should  be  taken  off  close 
to  where  they  issue  from  the  old  stem,  and  inserted  in  small  pots.  Side 
shoots  of  D.  gracilis  make  better  plants  for  table  decoration  than  heads, 
on  account  of  their  leaves  being  narrower  and  having  a  greater  tendency 
to  droop.  D.  Lindeni  is  excellent  for  room  decoration,  in  fact  the  three 
last  will  stand  in  good  condition  in  rooms  much  longer  than  most  varie¬ 
ties,  D.  rutilans  excepted.  The  forms  of  D.  Cooperi,  D.  terminalis, 
and  others  need  heavier  shade  from  the  sun  than  D.  gracilis  and 
D.  Lindeni.  The  latter  overshaded  fails  to  produce  the  bright  colour  that 
it  is  capable  of  doing. 

Nepenthes.  —  Cuttings  inserted  as  advised  some  time  ago  will  be- 
rooted  and  growing  freely  ;  they  need  careful  treatment.  The  greatest 
difficulty  after  they  reach  this  stage  is  to  harden  them  so  that  they  will 
bear  full  exposure  in  the  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown.  The- 
frame  or  handlight  in  which  they  have  been  plunged  should  be  slightly 
lifted  at  first  to  admit  air,  which  must  be  gradually  increased  until  the 
light  can  be  removed.  As  soon  as  the  plants  will  bear  without  flagging- 
full  exposure  they  may  be  placed  into  larger  pots,  or  transferred  into 
7-inch  baskets.  They  do  well  in  fibry  loam,  charcoal,  and  sand,  but  if 
placed  in  baskets  use  good  fibry  peat  with  a  layer  of  living  sphagnum  orv 
the  surface. 


BEE-KEEPER 
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NOTES  ON  BEES. 

WINTERING  BEES  OUTDOORS. 

“  Plenty  of  stores  and  protection  from  wind  are  prime  essen¬ 
tials.”  The  above  is  from  “  Gleanings  ”  of  June  1st.  We  gave  a 
quotation  from  a  previous  number  bearing  upon  the  same  subject, 
in  words  and  sentiment  so  like  our  own  that  we  rather  take  a 
pleasure  in  giving  further  quotations.  The  writer  says,  “We 
want  some  sort  of  a  wind  break,  such  as  a  good  groove  of  timber,  or 
high  hills,  or  a  high  board  fence.’’  Just  what  we  recommended  a 
few  months  ago.  “  It  is  hard  on  the  bees  to  have  a  strong  wind 
blowing  into  the  hives  in  cold  weather.”  J ust  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  advocated  a  narrow  doorway,  and  denounced  the 
foolish  practice  of  giving  hives  wide  doorways.  Then,  again,  he 
says,  “  But  the  most  essential  of  all  things  is  an  abundance  of 
something  good  to  eat.  Good  honey  is  good  enough  if  there  is 
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enough  of  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  lost  more  bees  (since  I 
commenced  keeping  bees)  by  scarcity  of  honey  to  winter  on  than 
from  all  other  causes  combined.  Our  motto  from  this  onwards  will 
be  that  a  great  deal  too  much  honey  is  just  enough  ;  there  is  nothing 
lost  by  letting  them  have  more  than  they  will  use  up.  If  it  is  not 
all  used  up  before  we  start  the  extractor  the  next  year  we  will  get 
it  then.  Bees  wo’n’t  breed  up  fast  in  the  spring  if  they  are  short 
of  feed.  They  may  pull  through  in  a  weak  condition,  but  be  of  no 
use  as  far  as  gathering  surplus  is  concerned  ” 

The  writer  then  says,  u  Now,  I  believe  in  feeding  during  the 
•spring  months  if  I  have  to  save  the  bees  and  build  them  up  for 
business,  but  I  don’t  like  to  be  obliged  to  do  it.  I  don’t  like  to  be 
feeding  bees  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  I  want  the  hive  to  contain 
feed  in  the  fall — enough  to  last  until  white  Clover  will  give  them 
a  living  the  next  summer.  The  best  time  to  get  the  honey  in  the 
hive  is  when  the  bees  are  gathering  it  from  the  flowers.  Now,  to 
■extract  all  the  honey  we  can  and  at  the  same  time  not  take  too 
much,  and  leave  the  bees  short,  is  a  nice  point  to  decide.” 

The  editor  says  to  the  above,  “  I  quite  agree  with  you.  I  have 
never  seen  any  bad  results  follow  from  having  too  many  bees  or 
too  much  stores  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  bees  base  their  calcula¬ 
tions  and  go  to  work  somewhat  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
Stores  they  have  to  back  them  up.” 

Both  the  letter  and  the  remarks  show  exactly  what  we  have 
previously  taught,  but  there  is  one  important  thing  both  writers 
omit  to  mention.  Plenty  of  naturally  gathered  stores  cannot  be 
stored  in  undersized  hives.  “  All  the  prime  essentials  ”  are  not 
mentioned,  but  odd,  full-sized  hive  and  the  instructions  are  complete, 
and  at  one  stroke  dispenses  with  the  stimulative  and  degree  feeders 
as  cumberers  of  the  apiary,  and  throws  a  censure  upon  the  judges 
at  shows  who  awarded  prizes  to  them. 

YOUNG  NORMAL  AND  FERTILE  QUEENS. 

There  are  other  prime  essentials  not  mentioned.  I  had  hoped 
that  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  ”  would  have  by  this  time  been 
able  to  give  some  valuable  information  on  this  subject,  but  illness  I 
suppose  has  been  the  cause  of  his  silence.  A  private  letter  from 
him  assures  me  that  he  is  better  again,  and  at  work  amongst  many 
young  ones,  and  expect  to  see  his  experience  announced  soon. 

Normal  and  fertile  queens,  as  “  A  Hallamshire  Bee-keeper  ” 
mentioned,  are  certainly  the  first  principle  towards  success  in  bee¬ 
keeping  ;  failing  that,  and  having  faulty  or  defective  queens  from 
any  cause,  bees  never  will  prosper,  and  all  the  time  spent  on  them 
is  lost.  It  is  not  within  the  power  of  man  to  know  a  thoroughly 
perfect  queen  by  sight  or  to  produce  them,  but  he  can  use  the  best 
means  and  select  the  most  promising  looking  ones.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  use  the  means  for  securing  perfect  and  profitable 
■queens.  Raise  them  from  a  strong  stock  during  the  honey  flow, 
select  the  queens  as  they  creep  out  of  their  cells,  discarding  all 
those  having  a  slim  appearance.  Form  into  nuclei  when  they  are 
newly  hatched,  but  not  before,  as  queens  suffer,  just  as  bees  do,  if 
•chilled  and  retarded  from  hatching  at  the  proper  time.  This 
■entails  a  little  more  trouble  than  forming  into  nuclei  before  the 
queens  are  out  or  matured,  but  it  is  worth  the  extra  trouble. 

Queens  subjected  to  a  low  temperature  appear  to  be  impaired  in 
their  functions  in  egg-laying,  and  the  hive  of  bees  with  her  at  the 
head  dwindles,  and  believe  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  bees  leaving 
their  hives  during  the  spring.  I  have  saved  such  queens  and 
placed  them  to  other  stocks,  but  they  never  prospered. 

SPRING  DWINDLING. 

This  may  be  classed  under  the  following  heads  : — Abnormal 
•queens,  manipulations,  feeding,  too  little  stores,  cold  hives,  whether 
from  damp  or  draught,  and  feeding  outside,  which  causes  robbing, 
preventing  many  bees  from  working,  protecting  their  hives,  and 
consequently  breeding  goes  on  more  slowly  than  if  there  was  no 
molestation. 

It  is  often  stated  that  hives  dwindle  because  the  bees  were  old. 
That  is  absurd.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  dwindling  is  forcing 


the  bees  out  by  some  mismanagement  at  times  when  it  is  unbear¬ 
able  for  bees  to  gather  what  they  are  in  search  of.  Take  two  hives 
of  equal  strength  of  bees  and  age  ;  the  one  provided  with  plenty 
stores  inside,  the  other  with  a  scarcity.  The  former  will  keep 
inside  their  hives  and  breeding  will  go  on  briskly,  while  the  latter 
will,  either  with  artificial  feeding  or  of  the  season  of  the  year,  go 
abroad  in  search  of  what  is  not  to  be  had,  and  dwindles  accord¬ 
ingly.  Pease  meal  mixed  with  honey  to  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream  and  fed  in  little  feeders,  as  I  have  practised  for  between 
thirty  and  forty  years,  is  the  best  thing  to  give  bees  having  no 
pollen  in  their  hives  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  above  is 
far  better  than  feeding  with  candy  containing  a  little  flour. 

THE  WEATHER. 

The  weather  has  been  without  a  break,  fine  for  nearly  a  month. 
The  20th  June  was,  however,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  flowers 
previously,  the  first  day  the  bees  gathered  honey  in  quantity.  One 
we  weighed  on  the  20th,  and  it  was  not  our  best,  had  made  through 
the  day  8  lbs.,  and  to-day  (the  21st)  seems  to  be  as  fruitful.  The 
temperature  is  83°  in  the  shade,  being  the  highest  for  the  year. 
Apples  and  Pears  are  promising,  and  the  Gooseberries,  where  they 
escaped  the  “  borer,”  are  a  heavy  crop.  Should  timely  rain  come 
the  crops  will  be  far  above  the  average,  and  bees  are  likely  to  do 
well. 

The  difference  between  the  making  of  bees  in  a  full-sized  hive 
from  that  of  small  ones  generally  in  use  is  about  three  is  to  twelve. 
Frequently  I  have  had  stocks  rise  in  weight  20  lbs.  daily,  so  that 
few  days  are  required  for  the  bees  to  lay  in  more  than  sufficient  to 
last  them  until  next  season,  and  surplus  in  supers  is  stored  in  same 
or  quicker  proportion.  Bee-keepers  should  study  this,  and  become 
impressed  with  the  fact,  as  in  our  short  fleeting  and  variable 
seasons  little  pleasure  or  profit  either  can  be  had  from  small  hives. 
— A  Lanarkshire  Bee-keeper. 


PRIZES  FOR  HIVES  AND  HONEY. 

The  following  prizes  have  been  awarded  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Show  now  being  held  at  Windsor  : — 

For  the  best  collection  of  hives  and  appliances,  to  consist  of  the 
following  articles  (exhibits  in  this  class  to  be  staged  by  the  exhibitor)  : 
— One  frame  hive,  priced  at  15s.  ;  one  ditto  priced  at  10s.  (Note. — 
These  hives  must  be  fitted  with  arrangements  for  storifying.)  One 
observatory  hive.  One  hive  of  straw  or  other  material  not  entirely  of 
wood,  for  obtaining  either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  One  pair  of  section 
crates  fitted  with  sections.  One  extractor.  One  slow  stimulating  feeder. 
One  rapid  feeder.  One  smoker  or  other  instrument  for  quieting  bees. 
One  veil.  One  swarm  box  for  travelling,  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
nucleus  hive.  One  travelling  crate  for  comb  honey.  Five  other  distinct 
articles  (not  specified)  at  the  discretion  of  the  exhibitor.  Each  article 
to  be  priced  separately.  No  articles  must  be  added  to  the  collection, 
nor  any  portion  of  the  exhibit  removed,  during  the  Show.  40s.,  30s. — 
First,  J.  Howard,  Holme,  Peterborough  ;  second,  \V.  P.  Meadows,  Svston, 
Leicester. 

For  the  best  observatory  hive  stocked  with  foreign  bees  and  queen. 
20s.,  15s.,  10s. — First,  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons,  London  ;  second,  H. 
Harvey,  Boston  Road,  Ilanwell.  For  the  best  and  most  complete  frame 
hive  for  general  use,  unpainted.  20s.,  15s.,  10s. — First,  C.  Redshaw, 
South  Wigston,  Leicester  ;  second  and  third,  G.  Neighbour  &  Sons. 

For  the  best  and  most  complete  frame  hive  for  general  use.  The 
hive  shall  consist  of  (1)  a  floor-board  on  four  short  legs  ;  two  chambers 
or  body-boxes,  equal  in  size,  similar  and  interchangeable,  both  to  have 
porches,  with  entrances  not  less  than  12  inches  wide  that  can  be  con¬ 
tracted  at  pleasure,  each  chamber  to  be  capable  of  holding  at  least  ten 
standard  frames,  but  only  one  set  of  frames  with  strips  of  foundation 
fixed,  and  two  division  boards  to  be  supplied.  (2)  One  case  of  4J  by  4J 
sections,  with  foundation  fixed,  and  separators  of  such  size  as  to  admit 
of  its  being  placed  inside  the  chamber.  (3)  A  substantial  roof  suf¬ 
ficiently  deep  to  cover  a  case  of  sections  and  afford  ample  protection  to 
the  whole  hive,  the  price  of  each  part — namely,  stand  and  floor-board, 
body-box,  case  of  sections  and  roof,  to  be  given  separately,  the  whole 
not  to  exceed  15s.  unpainted,  20s  ,  15s.,  10s. — First,  Geo.  Neighbour  and 
Sons  ;  second,  C.  Redshaw  ;  third,  G.  Neighbour  &  Sons  ;  he,  S.  P.  Bald¬ 
win,  Bromley,  Kent. 

For  the  best  and  most  complete  frame  hive  for  general  use.  The 
hive  shall  consist  of  (1)  one  chamber  or  body-box,  containing  ten 
standard  frames  having  strips  of  foundation  fixed,  two  division  boards, 
entrance  porch,  and  floor-board,  the  chamber  capable  of  being  used  with 
a  second  of  the  same  pattern.  (2)  One  case  of  twenty-one  sections, 
41  by  4J,  with  foundation  fixed  and  separators.  (3)  A  roof  sufficiently 
deep  to  cover  one  case  of  sections  at  least,  the  price  of  each  part— 
namely,  floor-board,  body-box,  case  of  sections,  and  roof,  to  be  given 
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separately,  the  whole  not  to  exceed  10s.  6d.  unpainted,  20s.,  15s.,  103. — 
First,  G.  Neighbour  &  Sons;  second,  Chas.  Redshaw  ;  third,  S.  J. 
Baldwin. 

For  the  best  honey  extractor,  price  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
15s.,  10s. — First,  W.  P.  Meadows.  For  the  best  honey  extractor  (price 
not  to  exceed  12s.  61.),  15s.,  10s. — First,  W.  P.  Meadows;  second, 
A.  God  man,  St.  Stephens,  St.  Albans.  For  the  best  pair  of  section  racks, 
completely  fitted  for  use,  and  interchangeable  (price  not  to  exceed  3s.  61. 
each),  15s.,  10s.,  5s. — First,  Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons  ;  second,  T.  B.  Blow  ; 
third,  J.  H.  Howard.  For  the  best  feeder  for  slow  stimulating  feeding, 
103.,  5s.  —  First,  J.  H.  Howard  ;  second,  W.  P.  Meadows  ;  third,  C.  Red¬ 
shaw.  For  the  best  feeder  for  quick  autumn  feeding,  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  at  least  5  lbs.  of  food  at  a  time,  103.,  53. — First  and  third,  J.  H. 
Howard;  second,  Edey  &  Sons.  For  the  best  smoker,  10s.,  53. — First, 
Geo.  Neighbour  &  Sons  ;  second,  S.  J.  Baldwin.  For  useful  inventions 
introduced  since  1887.  —  Certificate,  J.  H.  Howard.  For  the  best 
twelve  sections  of  comb  honey,  the  gross  weight  to  approximate 
21  lbs,  20s.,  10s.,  5s. — Second,  Miss  M.  L.  Gayton  ;  first  withheld.  For 
the  best  twelve  sections  of  comb  honey,  the  gross  weight  of  approximate 
12  lbs.,  20s.,  10s.,  5s. — First,  W.  Woodley,  World’s  End,  Newbury; 
second,  W.  Debnam,  Chelmsford  ;  third,  T.  Sells  &  Son,  Uffington, 
Stamford  ;  highly  commended,  R.  T.  Shea,  Little  Wakering,  Rochford. 

For  the  best  six  sections  of  comb  honey,  the  gross  weight  to  approxi¬ 
mate  C  lbs.  ;  20s.,  10s.,  5s. — First,  W.  Woodley,  World’s  End,  Newbury; 
second,  E.  Cooper,  Elmside,  Reading  ;  third,  T.  Sells  &  Son.  For  the 
best  exhibit  of  run  or  extracted  honey,  in  jars  not  exceeding  2  lbs.  each, 
gross  weight  to  approximate  24  lbs.  ;  30s.,  203.,  10s.,  5s. — First,  S.  W. 
Norman,  Nacton,  Ipswich  ;  second,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Cox,  Tyfield,  near 
Abingdon  ;  third,  Miss  M.  L.  Gayton,  Much  Hadham,  Ware  ;  he, 
James  Thorne,  Ashwell,  Baldook.  For  the  best  exhibit  of  Heather 
honey  (comb  or  extracted),  gross  weight  to  approximate  12  lbs.  ;  20s., 
10s.,  5s. — Third,  J.  D.  McNally,  Springburn,  Glasgow.  First  and  second 
withheld.  For  the  best  exhibit  of  granulated  honey,  in  jars  not  exceed¬ 
ing  2  lbs.  each,  gross  weight  to  approximate  12  lbs.  ;  20s.,  10s.,  5s. — 
First,  G.  Turner,  Revlin  House,  Donegal,  Ireland  ;  second,  J.  J.  Candy, 
Commercial  Road,  Landport  ;  third,  W.  Sturdy,  Thornton,  Stony  Strat¬ 
ford.  For  the  best  exhibit  of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  in  any  form, 
staged  on  space  4  feet  by  4  feet,  height  not  to  exceed  5  feet  above  the 
table,  the  gross  weight  of  each  kind  to  be  stated  ;  a  silver  medal,  in¬ 
dependently  of  money  prizes  :  60s.,  403.,  20s. — First  prize  and  silver 
medal,  W.  Woodley,  Newbury ;  second,  A.  Godman  of  St.  Albans ; 
third,  J.  Thorne,  Ashwell,  Baldock. 

For  the  best  plan  and  design  for  an  apiary  of  fifty  hives  on  two  or 
more  acres  of  land,  to  include  a  suitable  building  for  extracting  and 
general  work.  The  design  to  show  arrangements  for  growing  honey  and 
pollen-producing  plants,  attention  being  given  to  the  value  of  the  crops 
for  other  purposes,  40s.  and  silver  medal,  20s.  and  bronze  medal. — 
First,  A.  Godman,  St.  Albans  ;  second,  J.  Palmer,  Brand  Lane,  Ludlow ; 
third,  W.  Marshall,  Buneefield,  Hemel  Hempstead.  For  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  exhibit  of  any  kind  connected  with  bee- 
culture  not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  classes,  20s.,  10s.,  5s. — First, 
Wm.  Griffin,  251,  Oxford  Road,  Reading,  collection  of  various  kinds  of 
honey  and  wax  ;  second,  G.  J.  Buller,  bees  and  their  enemies  ;  third, 
G.  E.  Darvill,  Reading,  honey  confectionery  in  tins. 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  “The 
Editor”  or  to  “  The  Publisher.”  Letters  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hogg  or  members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  un¬ 
avoidably.  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  privately 
to  any  of  our  correspondents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to 
unjustifiable  trouble  and  expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions 
relating  to  Gardening  and  those  on  Bee  subjects,  and  should 
never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the 
post,  and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  communica¬ 
tions. 

Pink  Her  Majesty  (F.  Hooper'). — The  flowers  arriving  as  we  are 
preparing  for  press,  we  can  only  say  they  resemble  white  C.oves,  and  are 
agreeably  fragrant— a  very  fine  variety. 

Tomatoes  under  Glass  (I[.  Jesmond).  —  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry,  Mr.  Iggulden’s  work,  which  has  been  frequently  advertised  and 
referred  to  in  these  columns,  gives  instructions  on  the  subject ;  post  free 
Is.  1  id.  from  this  office. 

Old  and  Young-  Vines  (Bath). — As  it  would  be  necessary  to  cut 
off  the  tops  of  the  old  Vines  on  account  of  the  opposite  manner  in  which 
their  roots  have  been  growing,  itpvould  be  the  best  plan  to  obtain  young 


Vines,  for  as  much  time  would  be  lo3t  in  growing  young  canes  from  the 
old  roots  after  cutting  down  as  would  be  occupied  in  establishing  new” 
Vines.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  p'anting  of  young  Vines  is  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  of  securing  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  especially 
when  a  new  border  can  be  made  for  the  roots.  You  do  not,  however, 
mention  the  age  of  the  Vines,  and  po-sib’y  if  it  is  particularly  desired  to- 
save  them,  or  some  of  them,  this  might  be  done  ;  but  sentiment  apart, 
we  should  prefer  young  Vines, 

Peaches  Splitting  at  the  Stone  ( F Oshorns). — Both  Early  Rivers 
and  Early  Louise  are  subject  to  this  defect,  which  prejudices  their 
adaptation  for  general  culture.  Of  the  two  Early  Rivers  is  the  finer, 
and  also  the  more  liable  to  the  defect  complained  of.  It  usually  arises 
from  imperfect  impregnation  of  the  flowers  ;  at  least,  experience  has 
proved  that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  crack  at  the  stone  when  the  flowers  are 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  free  setting  and  stoning  varieties,  particu¬ 
larly  Royal  George  and  Stirling  Castle.  It  is  also  desirable  to  employ 
phosphatic  manure  instead  of  nitrogenous,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
mineral  phosphates — i.e.,  coprolites,  are  preferable.  Lime  is  useful, 
probably  owing  to  the  phosphoric  acid,  but  it  is  not  so  effective  as  clay 
marl,  which  may  be  employed  as  a  surface  dressing  3  inches  thick,  and 
mixed  with  the  soil  immediately  over  the  roots,  and  even  amongst  them, 
when  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling,  but  whilst  they  are  still 
upon  the  trees.  Alexander,  all  points  considered,  may  be  taken  as  the 
best  of  the  very  early  Peaches. 

Culture  of  Amasonla  punicea  ( C .). — Yes;  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  plant  for  the  stove,  but  it  will  not  bear  without  injury  the 
cool  treatment  you  mention  during  the  dark  days  of  winter.  It  is, 
however,  a  beautiful  plant,  and  should  be  grown  in  quantity  for  the 
stove.  Young  shoots  strike  very  freely  in  heat,  and  if  inserted  now  will 
make  capital  flowering  plants  if  grown  afterwards  in  heat  and  moisture. 
The  plants  from  which  the  cuttings  are  remove!  will  also  break  again  into 
growth  and  flower.  Do  not  attempt  to  form  the  plant  into  a  bush,  it 
appears  to  do  best  when  grown  on  a  single  stem  ;  that  is,  after  cuttings 
are  rooted  grow  them  until  they  flower.  It  enjoys  plenty  of  light  and 
sunshine,  liberal  supplies  of  water  during  active  growth.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  it  requires  the  most  careful  watering  ;  in  fact, 
should  be  kept  rather  dry,  or  the  roots  will  decay.  After  it  has  flowered 
it  may  be  kept  dry -until  it  is  started  again  into  growth. 

The  Dodders— Cuscuta  (A.  K.  B.). — The  members  of  the  genus 
Cuscuta,  to  which  you  no  doubt  refer,  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  very  remarkable  plants,  existing  as  para¬ 
sites  on  other  plants,  and  causing  great  annoyance  to  farmers  and  others- 
in  soils  where  they  have  established  themselves.  There  are  two  species 
indigenous  to  Britain.  Cuscuta  europasa,  or  Great  Dodder,  is  found  on 
Flax,  Nettles,  grass,  Hops,  Ferns,  Thistles,  and  many  other  plants. 
C.  epithymum,  or  Lesser  Dodder,  is  plentiful  in  cultivated  fields,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  pulse,  and  also  on  Furze,  Flax,  Thyme,  Nettles,  Heath, 
Lavender,  Spurge,  Hops,  grass,  &c.  It  is,  in  some  parts,  called  by  the- 
common  people  Devil’s-guts  and  Hell-weed.  Professor  Henslow 
admirably  describes  their  habit  as  being  like  “  fine,  closely  tangled, 
wet  cat-gut,”  which  is  some  approach  to  the  popular  idea.  The  plant  is 
bitter  and  astringent,  and  appears  to  contract,  in  some  degree,  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  plants  on  which  it  grows.  It  has  been  administered  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  and  dropsy,  but  is  now  never  used.  The  juice  of 
C.  miniata,  C.  racemosa,  and  C.  umbellata  is  given  against  hoarseness 
and  spitting  of  blood  in  Brazil  ;  and  the  powder  of  them  is  applied  to 
wounds  to  accelerate  healing.  The  plant  you  have  found  is  Cuscuta 
epithymum. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnation  ( P .  T.  B.). — With 
very  light  adequately  heated  low  span-roof  houses,  or  pits  for  the 
plants  in  winter  and  spring,  striking  stout  cuttings  periodically,  and 
growing  the  plants  well,  blooms  may  be  had  more  or  less  plentifully 
throughout  the  year,  but  they  cannot  be  relied  on  in  the  absence  of 
adequate  means  for  producing  them,  such  as  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
crowded  with  a  variety  of  other  plants  that  require  different  treatment. 
The  plants  may  be  grown  in  cool  frames,  or  even  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
summer,  and  will  then  produce  flower  stems  and  buds  that  will  expand 
in  a  very  light  house  having  a  genial  temperature  between  50°  and  60°1 
Established  plants  will  flower  from  the  present  time  till  the  autumn,, 
and  strong  cuttings  rooted  now  will,  if  well  grown,  flower  in  the 
winter  and  spring.  A  supply  of  blooms  cannot  be  had  all  the  year 
round,  from,  say,  a  dozen  plants  all  in  the  same  stage  of  development. 
Carnations  are  best  produced  in  the  winter  in  houses  that  are  practically 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  growers 
of  flowers  for  market  have  the  advantage  over  the  great  majority  of 
private  gardeners  and  amateurs,  whose  glass  accommodation  is  limited, 
and  who  have  to  grow  a  great  variety  of  plants  together  in  the  best  way 
they  can.  It  does  not  follow,  then,  that  because  blooms  of  the  Carnation 
in  question  can  be  had  all  the  year  round  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all 
cultivators  to  produce  them. 

Plants  for  Edging-  ( Cambridge ). — To  have  Panicum  variegatum 
good  by  the  time  you  name  insert  cuttings  thickly  in  5  or  6-inch  pots  at 
once.  When  they  have  grown  4  or  5  inches  in  length  peg  them  closely  on 
to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  will  furnish  the  top  thickly,  then  induce 
them  to  grow  down  on  the  side  that  will  be  most  seen  when  they  are 
used  for  furnishing  purposes.  Unless  you  intend  to  elevate  the  shoots 
do  not  allow  them  to  droop  below  the  base  of  the  pot  in  which  they  are 
grown.  When  allowed  to  extend  beyond  that  they  have  a  weedy 
crowded  appearance  when  used  for  edging,  especially  if  the  pot  is  stoo  l' 
on  the  floor  of  any  building,  and  the  growth  cannot  hang  in  a  natural 
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manner.  Selaginella  Kraussiana,  which  you  probably  refer  to,  may 
also  be  pricked  thickly  into  6-inch  pots  at  once.  If  5-inch  are  used  the 
middle  of  next  month  will  be  early  enough.  The  small  growing  ends  may 
be  dibbled  thickly  over  the  surface  of  the  pots  (which  should  be  slightly 
•elevated)  with  soil  in  the  centre  similar  to  pricking  out  seedlings. 
These  are  readily  retarded  or  pushed  forward  at  will,  the  former  by 
placing  them  in  a  moderately  cool  place,  and  the  latter  by  pushing  them 
on  in  heat.  After  the  small  ends  display  signs  of  growing  freely  they  will 
•do  best  for  a  time  in  a  cool  structure.  They  grow  thicker,  and  the  growth 
is  sturdier  and  the  plants  more  compact  than  when  pushed  on  rapilly 
in  heat.  After  the  surface  is  thickly  covered,  a  month  in  a  warm  place 
will  be  ample  to  furnish  them  at  the  base,  so  that  the  pots  are  hidden. 
Tradescantias  soon  become  unsatisfactory  if  prepared  too  early.  We 
should  root  cuttings  thickly  in  boxes  towards  the  end  of  July  as  many  as 
would  plant  thickly  the  number  of  pots  required.  By  so  doing  you 
will  have  good  well-developed  cuttings  ready  for  inserting  thickly  into 
the  pots  that  are  to  be  used  about  the  middle  of  September.  They  root 
so  freely,  quickly,  and  grow  so  rapidly  that  if  they  are  prepared  too 
•early  they  become  straggling.  T.  multicolor  is  the  best  for  furnishing 
purposes.  Pelargonium  Avalanche  is  a  useful  variety  for  bedding. 

Softening-  Water  ((?.  K.  — A  gardener  who  has  had  much 

•experience  with  hard  water,  and  great  success  in  Grape  growing,  favours 
with  the  following  observations  : — Although  water  from  chalk  webs 
is  injurious  to  plants  if  used  direct  from  the  springs,  yet  it  will 
answer  very  well  for  most  things  except  hardwooded  plants,  if  con- 
-venience  exist  for  storing,  warming,  and  softening  it.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  what  falls  upon  the  roof  and  runs  into  tanks  in  the  houses  we 
are  dependent  entirely  upon  chalk  water  pumped  from  a  well  252  feet 
■deep  into  small  supply  tanks,  therefore  when  we  get  the  water  it  is  as 
•cold  as  possible  and  extremely  hard,  but  by  a  little  management  we 
•are  enabled  to  succeed  very  well.  Our  water  supply  in  the  houses  is 
•managed  as  follows  : — The  three  vineries  are  at  the  east  end  of  a  range 
■of  glass,  and  measure  82  feet  in  length,  being  partitioned  off  into  three 
sections.  In  each  compartment  is  a  brick-built  tank  lined  with  cement 
across  the  borders,  the  partition  and  front  wall  of  the  house  forming  half 
•of  the  tank,  which  reduces  the  size  of  the  Vine  border  in  each  case  by 
the  width  the  tank  occupies.  Our  tanks  are  2  feet  10  inches  wide  in  the 
■clear,  and  extend  11  feet  across  the  border.  They  are  G  feet  6  inches 
deep  ;  at  3  feet  high  from  the  bottom  one  3-inch  cast  iron  hot-water 
pipe  runs  round  each  of  the  tanks  ;  the  pipe  is  supported  by  two  bricks 
•on  each  side  projecting  out  of  the  wall  half  their  length  to  support  the 
■pipe.  This  was  done  when  the  tank  was  being  built,  and  is  much  better 
than  breaking  a  hole  in  the  wall  afterwards  to  fix  supports  for  the  pipes, 
ns  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  tank  leaking  at  that  particular  place. 
'The  tank  walls  were  built  in  cement  instead  of  mortar.  The  3-inch 
pipes  round  the  tanks  are  connected  to  the  main  by  1-inch  wrought-iron 
pipes  through  the  tank  wall.  Outside  the  tank  wall  is  built  a  square 
box  in  brickwork  with  a  flush  iron  lid,  in  which  are  the  valves  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tank  pipes  for  turning  the  heat  on  or  off.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  valves  be  fixed  to  both  flow  and  return  pipes.  When  the 
Vines  are  in  bloom  continuous  steam  rising  from  a  tank  maybe  injurious, 
hence  the  heating  of  the  tank  should  be  under  command.  The  flow  pipe 
into  the  tank  runs  once  round,  and  returns  into  the  main  return  pipe 
•of  the  house,  and  the  heat  can  be  applied  to  the  house  and  not  to  the 
tank,  or  vice-versa.  The  height  at  which  the  pipes  enter  the  tank  must 
be  guided  by  the  height  at  which  the  mains  run  from  the  boiler.  It  is  of 
mo  use  fixing  the  pipes  in  the  tank  lower  than  the  mains  ;  at  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  nearer  to  the  top  of  the  tank  the 
pipes  are  fixed  the  smaller  will  be  the  body  of  heated  water,  as  there  are 
many  degrees  difference  in  the  heat  of  the  water  above  and  below  the 
pipes.  The  process  of  softening  hard  water  is  simple.  A  large  body 
•can  be  softened  with  as  little  trouble  as  a  small  quantity.  Anticalcaire, 
more  commonly  called  milk  of  lime,  is  used.  To  250  gallons  add  1  lb., 
-and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  chalk  in  the  water  will  be  deposited  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  and  the  water  rendered  soft.  Common  washing 
■soda  is  also  good  for  softening  chalk  water.  Dissolve  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  soda  in  hot  water,  add  this  to  thirty-six  gallons  of  water, 
allowing  the  water  to  stand  as  before  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  will 
be  soft.  The  soda  also  acts  as  a  stimulant  to  plants.  While  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  the  chalk  is  taking  place  the  water  will  present  quite  a  milky 
-appearance.  When  using  the  water  from  the  tank  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  disturb  the  sediment.  It  should  be  cleaned  out  frequently, 
though  not  necessarily  each  time  the  tank  is  empty.  It  is  desirable  to 
board  over  the  tops  of  the  tanks,  leaving  a  dipping  place  ;  space  is  then 
provided  for  standing  pots,  and  the  great  body  of  steam  rising  from  the 
-water  continually  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  tanks  creates  too 
much  moisture  in  the  house  when  the  tank  is  open.  Although  chalk 
water  is  undoubtedly  better  for  plants  when  softened  by  the  process 
named,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  it  be  so  treated  to  command 
success  in  Grape  growing,  but  it  should  not  be  colder  than  the  soil. 

Haines  of  Plants. — We  only  undertake  to  name  species  of  plants, 
not  varieties  that  have  originated  from  seed  and  termed  florists’  flowers. 
Flowering  specimens  are  necessary  of  flowering  plants,  and  Fern  fronds 
■should  bear  spores.  Specimens  should  arrive  in  a  fresh  state  in  firm  boxes. 
Slightly odamp  moss  or  soft  green  leaves  form  the  best  packing,  dry  cotton 
wool  the  worst.  Not  more  than  six  specimens  can  be  named  at  once, 
and  the  numbers  should  be  visible  without  untying  the  ligatures, 
it  being  often  difficult  to  separate  them  when  the  paper  is  damp. 
(.7.  B.'). — 1,  Arum  italicum  ;  2,  Adiantum  pedatum  ;  3,  not  included  ; 
4,  Cacalia  articulata.  ( It .  O.  J/.).— 1,  Lilium  tenuifolium  ;  2,  Pole- 
ruonium  coeruleum ,  3,  GcraDium  striatum  ;  4,  Gazania  splendens ; 


5,  Linaria  hepaticsefolia.  (S’.  71). — 1,  Gentiana  lutea  ;  2,  Orchis  macu- 
lata  ;  3,  Lilium  pardalinum.  ( C.  A.  L. ). — 1,  Spirma  Aruncus  ;  2,  Cen- 
taurea  speciosa  var.  ;  3,  Pelargonium  echinatum  ;  4,  Alyssum  saxatile 
variegatum  ;  5,  Veronica rupestris  ;  G,  Lithospermum prostratum.  (Z7.fr.). 
— Perhaps  Telephone. 


COVENT  GARDEN  MARKET.— June  26th. 

Large  S'lppUe-i  of  Sirawb;  rrioi  reaohing  us  just  now  at  low  rric:a.  Grapes 
consiuountl/  depressed.  Trade  brisk. 
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.  , 

0 

4 

0 

0 

,,  Kidnev,per  cwt. 

i 

0 

8 

0 

Cauliflowers ,  dozen 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Rhubarb,  bundle  ••  .. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Celery,  bundle 

,  , 

1 

8 

2 

0 

3alsi?y,  bundle  ..  .. 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Coleworte,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Scorzonsra,  bundle  ## 

1 

6 

0 

0 

Cucumbers,  each  . . 

.. 

0 

8 

0 

6 

Shallots,  per  tb  ..  .. 

0 

s 

0 

u 

Endive,  dozen  ..  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Spinach,  bushel  ..  .. 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Hero?,  bunch  . .  . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Tomatoes,  per  ft . 

0 

6 

0 

9 

Leeks,  bunch  „ 

0 

a 

0 

4 

Turnips,  bunch  ..  .. 

0 

4 

0 

O 

FRUIT. 

8. 

a. 

8. 

d. 

B. 

a. 

a. 

a 

Apples,  1  sieve..  .. 

2 

0  to  4 

u 

Oranges,  per  100  ..  .. 

4 

0 

tsr  9 

0 

,,  Nova  Scotia  and 

Peaches,  dozen . 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Canada,  per  barrel 

7 

0 

16 

0 

Pears,  dozen . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Gherr'es,  £  sieve  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Plum*,  £-sieve  ..  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Crapes,  per  ft . 

1 

8 

3 

0 

St.  Micnael  Pine  ,  each 

2 

0 

fi 

0 

Lemon*  ,  case  . .  .. 

10 

0 

IS 

0 

Strawberries,  per  lb. 

0 

8 

0 

9 

CUT  FLOWERS. 


8. 

d. 

s 

a. 

8. 

d 

B. 

d. 

Auemones,  doz.  b  inches 

1 

6  to  4 

0 

Narcis  i  (vario  n)  ..  .. 

2 

0 

to  fi 

u 

Arum  Lilies,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

6 

0 

P.*na.e3,  dozen  bunches  .. 

i 

n 

3 

0 

Aster i  (Fr),  per  bunch.. 

i 

0 

2 

e 

Pelargoniums,  12  trnases 

0 

9 

1 

0 

Bouvardias,  bunch  . . 

0 

9 

1 

0 

,,  scarlet,  12  bunch ss 

3 

0 

6 

c 

Cnciui  dozen  bl  cm3  .. 

Pm  nies,  doz  n  blooms  . . 

0 

6 

i 

0 

Carnations,  12  blooms  .. 

1 

0 

2 

0 

P  ukfl  (/ario  if*)  12  b  iclia. 

s 

0 

fi 

0 

Cineraria,  per  bunch  ., 

0 

6 

1 

0 

Pol-autbus,  doz.  bunches 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Cun-il  >wer,  doz.  bnchs.. . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Pj  ret  hr  am,  doz.  bunches 

Encbaris,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

6 

6 

0 

(French) 

12 

0 

IS 

0 

Gardenias,  12  blooms  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

„  Engli  li  White, 

(-1  id'oli,  per  banch . .  .. 

0 

fi 

1 

6 

1*2  bloom  s 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Iris,  dozen  bunches 

4 

0 

9 

0 

„  Engli-h  Coloured, 

Lil-sc,  Waite  (French), 

12  11  joms 

0 

2 

0 

4 

per  bunch  . 

O 

0 

5 

0 

Roses,  Mcas.d'-z.  l  unches 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Lilium  candiuum,  doz. 

,,  (indoor) .dozen 

0 

r 

1 

6 

blooms . 

0 

9 

1 

6 

Mixed,  dcz  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Lilium  longiilorum,  12 

ted,  rirzin  buuche3 

4 

0 

9 

U 

blooms . 

2 

0 

5 

0 

,,  „  12  bljoms 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Lapageria,  12  blooms  ., 

1 

0 

2 

6 

„  Tea,  dozen  ..  .. 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Maidenfca;r  Fern,  doz. 

..  Y allow  . 

S 

0 

6 

0 

biu-ches . 

8 

0 

9 

0 

R.nrm  i,  dcz  n  b  .nones  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Marguerites,  12  bunches 

2 

0 

6 

0 

Stephanoti*1,  dor.  f*pr*ys 

2 

a 

8 

0 

Mignonette.  12  bunches 

8 

0 

6 

0 

Sweet  Peas  doz.  bunches 

4 

0 

8 

0 

Myosofciuor  F-rge-tmenots 

Sweet  Sul  an,  „ 

Tuberoses,  12  blooms  .. 

4 

0 

6 

0 

doz.  bum  hes 

1 

8 

4 

0 

0 

8 

i 

0 

PLANTS 

IN  TOTS. 

S. 

a. 

s. 

(1. 

8. 

d. 

P. 

d. 

Aralia  Skb  ddi,  dozen  . . 

6 

0to  12 

0 

Ficus  elastic*,  each 

i 

6 

to  7 

0 

A'um  Lilies,  per  dozen  .. 

9 

0 

12 

0 

Foli«g  j  pi  iits,  var.,  each 

2 

0 

10 

u 

Arbor vlt£e(goldon'i  dozen  lj 

0 

24 

0 

Fuolida,  per  doz-n. .  .. 

Geranium3.  Ivy,  doz. 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Asters,  1*2  pots . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

5 

0 

Begonias,  v*riou3,  per  doz 

4 

0 

12 

0 

Hy  Irangea,  per  ;  ozen  . . 

9 

0 

18 

0 

Bidding  p’auts  in  variety, 

Lobe.iis,  per  dozen 
Marguerite  Daisy,  dozen 

3 

0 

6 

0 

per  doz.  trom 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1*4 

0 

Bedding  plant3,  bx*.,  each 

1 

6 

2 

0 

Mignonttte.  per  dozen  •• 

4 

0 

8 

0 

C aladiums,  per  doz. 

12 

0 

18 

0 

Musi,  per  do  en  ..  .. 

Myrtles,  dozen . 

2 

0 

4 

0 

Calceolaria,  p  *r  dozen  . . 

4 

0 

8 

0 

G 

0 

12 

0 

„  Herbaceous  „ 

6 

0 

12 

0 

Nasturtium*,  per  dozen.. 

2 

6 

4 

0 

Christmas  Rose  ..  .. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Palm*,  in  var.,  each 

2 

6 

21 

0 

Cineraria ,  per  dozen 

4 

0 

6 

0 

Pelargonium3,  scarlet,  12 

2 

G 

6 

0 

Drachma  ter ouualis,  doz. 

24 

0 

42 

0 

P*-l  rg  jniutn®,  per  dozen 

fi 

0 

18 

0 

lira*  £e  la  viridi*,  dcz.  .. 

12 

0 

24 

0 

Rh  danthe.  par  dozen  . . 

G 

0 

9 

0 

Erica  Caveudisbi,  doz.  .. 

18 

0 

30 

0 

3  xifraaa  pyraundalis, 

18 

0 

„  various,  doz . 

Euonymus,  var.  dozen 

12 

0 

24 

0 

p  -r  dozen . 

9 

0 

6 

0 

18 

0 

Spi.  eg  ',  p  *r  dozen  . . 

„  psxlmata,  per  doz. 

« 

0 

12 

0 

Evergreens,  in  var.,  dozen 

6 

0 

24 

0 

12 

0 

21 

0 

Ferns,  in  variety,  dozen 

4 

0 

18 

0 

3*ock3,  par  dozen  ..  .. 

3 

0 

4 

0 

ENSILAGE. 

Amidst  the  making  of  excellent  hay  we  return  to  the  subject  of 


our  last  article,  simply  because  the  experience  of  barely  another 
week  has  shown  more  strongly  than  ever  how  desirable  it  is  that 
ensilage  should  be  understood  and  enter  into  the  ordinary  routine 
of  farming  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  two  instances  have  we 
recently  seen  a  magnificent  crop  of  Clover  mown  and  thrown 
prematurely  into  cocks,  where,  owing  to  showery  weather,  it 
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remained  so  long  as  to  become  mouldy.  No  doubt  these  are 
instances  of  faulty  practice,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  the  risk 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  Clover  been  stacked  and  pressed 
at  once  when  first  cut.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  risk  but  of 
expense,  the  tedious  process  of  shaking  out  and  remaking  the  cocks 
being  altogether  avoided  by  ensilage. 

Success  in  making  stack  silage  has  given  rise  to  many  fanciful 
projects,  one  of  the  most  absurd  of  which  is  to  make  a  heap  of 
silage  and  to  build  a  haystack  upon  it.  Far  better  to  keep  hay 
and  silage  apart,  say  we.  By  all  means  make  silage,  but  make  it  in 
the  best  way  by  pressure,  and  so  that  it  can  be  used  alone  when 
wanted.  We  should  always  be  disposed  to  regard  silage  as  cash  in 
hand  for  current  use,  and  hay  as  our  reserve  fund  to  be  used  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  at  will,  because  silage  must  be  used  upon  the 
farm.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  now  that  sheep  thrive  well  upon 
silage,  and  by  making  a  stack  or  two  at  different  parts  of  the  farm 
where  it  is  intended  to  fold  sheep,  there  will  be  much  subsequent 
economy  of  time  and  labour. 

There  are  one  or  two  more  points  to  which  the  Report  of  the 
Ensilage  Commission  wisely  calls  attention,  which  it  may  be  useful 
to  quote  here  : — 

“  Independence  of  Weather  in  Saving  Ciops. — In  this  respect  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved  to  us  that  ensilage  is  of  great  economic 
value.  In  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  north  and  west  of 
England  few  seasons  occur  in  which  more  or  less  difficulty  is  not 
experienced  in  reducing  green  fodder  crops  to  a  sufficiently  dry 
condition  for  stacking  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  second  crops  of  Clover  and  aftennath.  The  loss  occur¬ 
ring  through  ineffectual  attempts  to  dry  such  crops,  or  through 
their  inferior  condition  when  carried,  is  often  very  considerable,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  any  system  which  enables  a  farmer  to  store  these 
in  good  condition  for  future  use  must  be  a  great  saving  of  expense 
and  anxiety.” 

“  In  Available  Variety  and  Rotation  of  Crops.— By  the  process 
of  ensilage  many  crops  can  be  preserved  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  found  profitable  if  used  in  the  form  of  green  forage.  Rye,  Oats, 
Millet,  Maize,  Birley,  and  even  Wheat,  if  cut  about  the  time  of 
attaining  their  full  development,  but  before  the  seed  begins  to 
harden,  have  been  successfully  used  as  food  for  cattle  through  the 
medium  of  the  silo.  Such  of  these  crops  as  are  found  to  reach  the 
required  condition  before  the  middle  of  June,  if  cut  before  that 
time,  will  leave  the  land  free  for  a  second  sowing,  and  thus  increase 
it3  capabilities  of  annual  production,  while  maintaining  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  Where  land  is  well  treated,  'Maize,  Buckwheat,  or,  in 
some  parts  of  England,  also  Turnips,  can  be  sown  after  green  Rye 
or  Oats  are  cut  and  carried,  and  thus  a  second  crop  may  be  secured 
for  preservation  in  the  silo,  cr  for  consumption  by  sheep  on  the 
land.” 

Improvements  in  appliances  for  the  pressure  of  silage  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  made,  and  it  would  appear  that  most  of  them  are  for 
stack  silage.  Simplicity  and  cheapness  are  what  we  require  in 
such  apparatus.  Simple  enough  in  all  conscience  was  the  means 
which  we  used  for  the  pressure  of  our  first  ensilage,  for  it  consisted 
of  wooden  troughs  filled  with  slag  from  an  old  blast  furnace.  This 
primitive  contrivance  answered  well  enough,  but  it  involved  too 
much  labour  to  be  consistent  with  strict  economy,  and,  so  far  as  our 
experience  goes,  the  chain  pressure  of  stacks  has  much  in  its 
favour  both  for  quickness  and  thoroughness.  Instead  of  being 
altogether  set  aside,  silos  will  always  be  used  advantageously  when 
they  can  be  had,  because  chaffed  silage  can  be  made  in  them.  For 
home  farms,  where  silos  will  always  be  more  or  less  available, 
chaffed  silage  of  Maize  or  Sorghum  forms  an  invaluable  winter  food 
supply,  if  only  the  climate  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  them. 
They  afford  a  bulk  of  wholesome  nutritious  food  altogether  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  crop,  and  they  need  not  be  sown  till  the 
first  or  second  week  in  June.  To  ensure  a  quick,  robust  growth 
the  soil  must  be  very  fertile,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  secure  the 
crop  before  there  is  any  risk  of  damage  from  early  frost. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

So  far  the  haymaking  has  gone  on  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  The 
crop  is  a  fine  one,  the  grass  being  remarkable  for  its  height,  and  there  is 
an  abundant  crop  of  Black  Medick  (Medicago  lupulina)  among  it.  This 
is  the  common  yellow  Clover  or  Trefoil,  a  valuable  biennial  fodder 


plant,  which  imparts  much  quality  to  meadow  hay.  It  produces  seed  so 
freely  that  once  established  in  pasture  it  is  never  lost.  It  is  superior  to 
red  Clover  as  being  more  nutritious,  and  should  always  be  included  in 
all  mixtures  for  sowing  permanent  pasture.  Much  hay  has  been 
stacked  in  excellent  condition,  but  as  there  is  so  much  Trefoil  in  it 
there  is  some  risk  of  its  overheating  in  the  stacks,  and  the  w-ell  tried 
plan  of  giving  vent  to  heat  vapour  by  drawing  a  sack  stuffed  with  straw 
from  the  bottom  of  the  stack  upwards  to  the  top  as  the  building  is  done, 
has  again  proved  useful.  Each  stack  in  course  of  construction  has  the 
stack  cloth  drawn  off  it  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
superfluous  heat  as  possible  before  more  hay  is  added  to  it. 

Last  year  we  made  a  lot  of  inferior  hay  at  a  heavy  cost ;  this  year  very 
little  labour  is  required,  and  the  hay  is  altogether  better  and  cheaper. 
Each  mowing  machine  cuts  10  acres  daily,  the  tedding  machine  or  hay 
shaker  follows  quickly.  If  the  crop  is  heavy  it  is  drawn  into  wind¬ 
rows  by  hand,  either  on  the  day  of  mowing  or  that  following  it,  the- 
remainder  of  the  work  is  then  done  by  the  tedder  and  horse  rake,  and 
the  hay  is  soon  ready  for  the  carting.  To  ensure  this  dispatch  we  must 
have  the  barometer  keeping  steadily  at  “set  fair,”  for  iu  showery  or 
doubtful  weather  haycocks  must  be  made  at  a  proportionate  additional 
outlay.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  waggons  followed  at  once  by  horse 
rakes  to  clear  up  any  scattered  hay,  for  in  such  a  favourable  season  for 
growth  the  upspringing  of  aftermath  will  be  very  quick,  especially  if 
there  is  much  Cocksfoot  in  the  pasture.  It  will  be  understood,  we  hope, 
that  in  order  for  a  grass  mower  to  continue  mowing  ten  acres  day  after 
day  a  man  is  constantly  employed  in  sharpening  the  knives,  and  the 
machine  must  be  a  strong  one  in  excellent  order.  We  use  four  horses- 
for  each  machine — two  on  the  machine,  with  two  more  for  a  change 
when  necessary.  They  are  pure  bred  Suffolks,  very  active,  quick¬ 
stepping  horses,  admirably  adapted  for  the  work. 


THE  DYSON'S  WOOD  EXPERIMENTS  WITH 

MANURES  FOR  PASTURES. 

As  will  be  remembered  from  reports  during  the  past  three- 
years,  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton  of  Reading  has  set  apart  a  number  of 
plots  in  fields  of  temporary  and  permanent  pasture  on  his  estate  at 
Dyson’s  Wood,  Oxon,  with  the  object  of  testing  the  effects  of 
various  kinds  of  manures  on  the  herbage.  The  soil  is  described  as 
“  brashy  resting  on  chalk,”  therefore  well  suited  for  experiments 
of  this  nature.  They  were  not  instituted,  it  may  be  said,  for 
showing  the  advantages  of  any  particular  manure  or  mixture,  but 
solely  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  facts,  so  far  as  they  ar& 
ascertainable  under  the  circumstances,  and  for  acquiring  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  important  subject,  to  be  made  known  to  all  to  whom  it 
may  be  of  interest.  The  experiments  have  throughout  been  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  utmost  care  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Yoelcker, 
and  the  results  ascertained  with  precision  and  recorded  with 
accuracy.  The  whole  work  is  carried  out  in  a  thorough  manner, 
regardless  of  cost,  -which  must  of  necessity  be  considerable,  and  is 
undeniably  of  wide  public  importance.  In  previous  years  a  day 
has  been  found  convenient  for  a  large  number  of  scientific  and 
practical  authorities  to  inspect  the  plots ;  but  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  both  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  Show  and  the  hay  harvest 
being  earlier  than  usual,  a  departure  had  to  be  made,  and  visitors 
were  left  to  find  their  way  to  Dyson’s  Wood  according  to  individual 
convenience.  Some  at  least,  and  probably  several,  did  not  like  to 
“  miss  a  year  ”  out  of  the  series,  for  each  appears  to  be  more 
interesting  than  the  last,  and  indeed  more  instructive. 

More  than  ever  before,  the  condition  of  the  crops  this  year  shows 
how  easy  it  is  to  arrive  at  conclusions  too  quickly.  They  demon¬ 
strate,  too,  the  danger  of  dogmatism  on  the  subject  of  manures. 
Last  year  the  believers  in  “  farmyard  ”  could  point  in  triumph  to 
the  plots  and  declare  there  is  “  nothing  like  muck  but  though- 
that  which  was  supplied  was  of  the  best,  and  made  in  covered 
sheds,  it  was  exhausted  in  two  seasons,  leaving  only  a  margin  of 
profit,  and  this  year  the  plots  are  amongst  the  weakest,  and  certainly 
not  equal  to  those  which  have  had  no  manure. 

Passing  to  chemicals,  in  the  two  previous  years  decidedly  the- 
best  returns  were  had  from  those  plots  which  received  nitrogenous 
manures  at  the  rate  of  1  cwt.,  or  1  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or 
sulphate  of  ammonia  per  acre  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
minerals  ;  but  this  year  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  the  plots 
amongst  the  weakest  in  the  series.  Those  salts  are  essentially 
stimulants,  and  if  not  accompanied  with  the  substantial  food  in 
the  form  of  phosphates  and  potash  in  due  proportion  and  regularly 
applied  leave  the  land  the  poorer.  They  are  like  the  whip  to  the 
horse,  driving  him  along  the  quicker  for  the  time,  but  only  to 
tire  him  the  sooner.  In  other  words  they  do  not  endure,  but  the 
advantage  in  this  respect  rests  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The 
fact,  however,  remains  that,  used  alone  or  in  excess,  they  are 
eventually  soil-exhausters,  not  crop-sustainers. 

Regarding  what  may  be  termed  the  more  solil  food  of  crops, 
raw  bone  meal,  as  might  be  expected,  shows  more  lasting  power  than 
either  dissolved  or  boiled  bones  ;  but,  what  was  not  expected,  is  the 
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superiority  in  effect  of  kainit  over  muriate  of  potash.  The  basic 
tinder  in  previous  years  appeared  to  be  comparatively  inert,  but 
this  year  its  beneficial  effects  are  very  apparent,  and  it  is  evidently 
a  “lasting”  manure  ;  and  there  is  no  better  plot  in  the  series  than 
that  which  received  a  dressing  at  the  rate  of  4  cwt.  of  basic  cinder 
and  2  cwt.  of  kainit  in  1887,  and  nothing  since,  at  a  cost  per  acre 
of  10s.  6d.,  the  cheapest  of  all  the  applications.  It  has  been  slow, 
but  probably  after  this  season’s  crop  has  been  secured  and  valued 
it  will  prove  remunerative.  The  guano  plots  until  this  year  have 
not  been  profitable,  but  the  reverse  ;  but  this  season  they  will  cut 
up  well,  and  in  all  likelihood  show  a  good  return  on  outlay  over  the 
three  years.  Good  Peruvian  guano  thus  proves  its  staying  pro¬ 
perty,  but  it  ought  to  have  acted  more  quickly.  In  a  dry  year  it 
could  not  be  expected  to  act,  but  last  year  was  wet  and  it  still 
remained  nearly  quiescent.  It  is  something  to  know,  however,  that 
its  virtues  did  “remain,”  and  it  shows  its  power  this  year  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  mistaken.  These  remarks  are  the  result 
of  independent  observation,  and  it  may  be  well  perhaps  to  add 
Mr.  Sutton’s  summary,  not  only  because  it  is  in  general  accord,  but 
because  reasons  are  suggested  for  the  changes  indicated.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

“  For  the  first  time  since  these  experiments  were  inaugurated  we 
have  had  a  moist  growing  spring,  more  than  an  average  rainfall, 
and  conrilerably  more  than  the  average  of  heat.  The  changes  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  various  manures,  under  these  circumstances, 
are  very  marked,  especially  the  nitrogenous  and  ammoniacal 
manures  have  less  effect  than  usual,  not  only  producing  a  smaller 
increase  in  herbage,  but  this  herbage  is  this  year  without  the  rich 
metallic  green  colour  which  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
generally  give.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  heavy  washing  rain 
and  very  porous  subsoil,  causing  the  soluble  manures  to  be  lost 
before  the  grasses  had  time  to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  muriate  of  potash,  a  very  soluble  form  of  potash, 
which  in  other  seasons  at  Dyson's  Wood  has  been  far  more  successful 
than  kainit  or  less  concentrated  forms  of  this  mineral.  The  kainit 
plots  this  season  are  superior  to  the  muriate  of  potash  plots,  whether 
these  manures  have  been  applied  alone  or  in  combination  with 
others.  The  Peruvian  guano  plots  are  interesting,  this  being  the 
first  year  they  have  proved  remunerative.  It  is  evident  that  on 
such  dry  soils  as  Dyson’s  Wood  a  moist  season  is  required  for  the 
economical  use  of  Peruvian  guano,  even  when  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  a  dissolved  form.  In  previous  dry  springs  the  burning 
character  of  guano  has  actually  injured  instead  of  improved  the 
crop,  whereas  this  year,  with  plenty  of  moisture  and  heat,  the 
guano  plots  seem  likely  to  come  out  amongst  the  best. 

“  Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  which  these  experiments 
teach  is  that  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  however 
great  the  immediate  result  they  give,  cannot  be  applied  to  grass 
land  for  any  lengthened  period  without  grave  deterioration  and 
injury  to  the  herbage  and  the  subsequent  crops.  Dr.  Voelcker, 
who  came  for  a  private  and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  plots  on 
Friday,  June  14th,  of  this  year,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  ‘  never 
has  this  fact  been  actually  and  scientifically  proved  before,  and  that 
if  these  experiments  have  done  nothing  else  they  have  been  of 
immense  service  to  agriculture  in  demonstrating  the  danger  of 
using  these  stimulating  manures  on  valuable  pastures.’ 

“  Thomas’s  basic  phosphate  or  basic  cinder,  now  the  cheapest 
phosphate  available  to  agriculturists,  has  this  season  more  than 
borne  out  its  character,  and  has  easily  beaten  its  competitors. 
Here  again  the  season  has  specially  suited  this  form  of  phosphate. 
Singularly  enough  the  farmyard  manure  is  not  nearly  so  marked  in 
its  effect  as  last  year,  though  the  manure  used  was  equally  as  good 
and  made  under  cover  in  boxes  by  animals  eating  cake  and  corn. 
The  heavy  rainfall,  as  soon  as  the  manure  was  applied  to  the  plots, 
has  apparently  dissipated  a  great  part  of  the  ammonia  and  weakened 
its  effects  on  the  plot.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  probably 
merely  from  the. physical  effect  of  the  manure  lying  on  the  surface 
in  the  early  spring  and  smothering  the  young  Clover  plant,  the 
Clover  on  the  plots  wherever  farmyard  manure  has  been  applied  is 
absent.” 

In  accordance  with  the  general  advice  of  the  party  of  inspection, 
last  year  a  new  experiment  on  another  pasture  has  been  com¬ 
menced.  Some  interesting  combinations  of  manures  have  been 
specially  arranged  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  besides  these  combinations 
there  are  different  dressings  of  several  manures  alone  on  separate 
plots  of  very  similar  value,  and  interesting  results  are  likely  to  be 
obtained.  The  principal  combinations  are  intended  to  show 
whether  kainit,  nitrate  of  potash,  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  basic 
cinder  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  apply  phosphates  and  potash  in 
conjunction  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda.  As  re¬ 
gards  manures  applied  alone  in  separate  plots  there  are  salt,  lime 
in  2  and  4  tons  per  acre  respectively,  farmyard  manure  5  and  10 
tons,  muriate  of  potash,  kainit,  and  superphosphate  of  lime. 


As  evidence  of  what  may  be  termed  the  equability  of  the 
pasture  in  which  plots  have  been  enclosed,  the  grass  from  eleven  of 
them  to  which  no  manure  was  applied  was  cut,  and  when  weighed 
the  variation  in  any  of  them  did  not  exceed  half  a  pound.  The 
mineral  dressings  were  given  the  first  week  in  March,  guano  March 
18th,  sulphate  of  ammonia  April  8th,  and  nitrate  of  soda  April 
22nd  ;  this  being  the  quicker  of  the  two,  a  fourteen-days  handicap 
was  considered  fair  by  Dr.  Voelcker.  Some  of  the  applications 
show  good  results  in  the  first  crop,  some  showing  slight  improve¬ 
ment,  others  nil.  Decorticated  cotton  cake  at  the  rate  of  5  cwt. 
per  acre  produced  a  good  crop  of  superior  herbage.  Guano  (8  cwt. 
rate)  has  a  marked  result  in  increasing  the  crop.  Basic  cinder 
6  cwt.  and  kainit  2  cwt.  produced  small  Clover,  but  the  plot  other¬ 
wise  weak.  Superphosphate  3  cwt.  and  kainit  2  cwt.  a  slight  increase 
in  yield.  Superphosphate  3  cwt.  and  nitrate  of  soda  1  cwt.  a 
heavy  scythe  crop  ;  ditto  with  2  cwt.  of  kainit  added  a  much 
thicker  bottom  herbage.  The  lime  plots  showed  that  2  tons  per 
acre  had  effects  equal  to  4  tons,  and  the  increase  not  consider¬ 
able.  Salt  showed  no  effect  whatever ;  possibly  it  might  if  the 
season  had  been  dry  instead  of  showery.  Bone  plots  of  boiled,  raw, 
and  dissolved  stood  somewhat  in  the  order  of  merit  named.  Farm¬ 
yard  manure  at  the  rate  of  5  tons  per  acre  had  no  effect,  but  double 
the  quantity  increased  the  crop  materially.  Passing  others  it  may 
be  said  in  conclusion  that  about  the  best  plot  in  the  series  was  pro¬ 
duced  with  what  may  be  fairly  called  a  “  judicious  mixture  ” — 
namely,  superphosphate  of  lime  3  cwt.,  kainit  2  cwt.,  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia  1  cwt.  Here,  to  revert  to  the  simile  of  the  horse,  we 
have  a  good  feed  of  corn,  say  a  little  more  Oats  than  Peas,  and  a 
gentle  touch  of  the  whip  to  incite  brisk  movement  yet  sustainable 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  blend  appears 
good  ;  the  crop  shows  it  is  good  in  one  year,  and  a  prediction  is 
ventured  that  it  will  prove  useful  over  two  seasons.  Beyond  that 
we  have  no  right  to  expect  anything  from  it ;  and  this  remark 
leads  to  a  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Sutton  and  Dr. 
Voelcker.  The  experiments  up  to  the  present  have  been  most 
valuable,  and  the  whole  of  the  time  has  been  needed,  with  varying 
seasons,  for  determining  the  action  of  the  different  ingredients  ;  but 
is  not  the  period  approaching  when  a  few  mixtures  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  well  balanced  proportions,  to  be  applied  in  such  quantities 
as  may  be  decided,  every  year,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  to 
what  extent  the  crops  may  be  increased  and  the  profit  derivable 
from  the  investment  in  increasing  them,  at  the  same  time  fully 
maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land  ?  Perhaps  that  is  the  object 
of  the  new  series.  It  is  quite  evident  that  money  may  be  lost  in 
the  purchase  of  manures,  and  few  are  able  and  willing  to  lose  it, 
the  overwhelming  majority  desiring  to  know,  with  as  near  approach 
to  certainty  as  circumstances  permit,  how  a  little  can  be  gained  in 
the  enterprise. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  interesting  Grass  garden  in 
the  trial  grounds.  It  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  Martin  Sutton  some 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  represents  fifty-two  genera,  consisting  of 
170  species  and  varieties  of  Grasses,  100  being  native  of  the  British 
Isles,  41  continental,  18  species  from  North  America,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  natives  of  India  and  the  Colonies.  Each  species  occupies 
a  plot  some  9  feet  by  G  feet,  and  the  garden  is  so  arranged  that  the 
merits  of  different  agricultural  Grasses  may  be  readily  compared, 
while  admitting  of  the  study  of  the  prominent  characters  of  the 
inferior  and  worthless  kinds.  Professor  Fream  of  the  Downton 
Agricultural  College  describes  this  as  the  most  complete  collection 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  he  is  admittedly  a  great  authority  on  the 
subject  of  forage  plants. 


METEOROLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

OAMDEX  SQCARE,  LONDOX. 
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REMARKS. 

16th.— Bright  and  fine. 

Fine  and  bright,  with  pleasant  breeze. 

18th.— Overcast  early,  fair  morniiu,  origin  afternoon  and  evening. 

19th.— Frequently  cloudy  in  morning  bright  afternoon. 

20th.—  Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 

2lat.— Cieudy  early,  bright  in ,rning, cloudy  at  tines, and  rather  clo  e  in  afternoon  and 
evening. 

22nd.— Cloudy  early,  bright  warm  dav. 

A  fine  summer  week,  without  a  drop  of  rain.— G.  J,  SYMOYF. 
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